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SOME  PASSAGES   FROM    THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
COUNTESS   OF  ROSENTHAL. 


The  gilded  spires  of  Venice  bad  long 
hdtd  hi  the  distance — the  blue  la- 
gones,  the  splendid  palazzas  of  that 
city,  riang  with  her  tiara  of  proud 
towers,  still  lingered  in  glorious  beau- 
tj  upon  the  eje  of  memory,  though 
the  fur  original  lay  leagues  behind 
me,  as  I  wended  my  weary  way  to- 
wards my  native  land.  Many  years 
had  rolled  over  since  I  bad  last  seen 
it.  I  had  long  been  a  wanderer  in 
Grange  countries,  but  beneath  the 
cloadiess  sunny  skies  of  the  sweet 
socith  1  had  not  forgotten  the  land 
of  my  birth ;  as  I  passed  the  river 
and  approached  the  frontiers,  and 
the  dark  mighty  mountains  rose  be- 
fore me,  looming  in  the  distance, 
I  felt  all  that  inexpressible  de- 
light, known  only  to  him  who,  after 
years  of  absence,  returns  to  his  home 
again.  And  yet  in  the  country  I 
was  leaving  behind  me  had  been 
spent  the  happiest  hours  of  my  short 
fife.  I  had  gone  to  Italy  in  order  to 
perfect  myself  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, but  the  temptations  so  incident 
to  youth  in  that  delightful  country  had 
naturally  impeded  my  progress.  As  I 
reascH  to  be  industrious  I  had  become 
enervated  by  idleness,  and  the  not 
very  agreeable  reflection  now  arose  in 
ray  mind  that  I  knew  rather  less  about 
my  art  than  when  I  had  departed  from 
home.  Occupied  in  the  perilous  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  I  had  begun  to  despise 
my  profession.  The  puns  required  for 
mastering  the  minute  detiuls  of  art 
seemed  intolerable  drudgery  to  me,and 
at  last  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  not 
sufficient  power  through  the  medium  of 
the  pencil  juid  the  chisel  to  shape  into 
existence  those  bright  and  beautiful 
images  of  which  I  had  dreamed.  What 
voidd  1  not  have  given  to  be  able  to 
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recall  the  departed  past.  I  thought  of 
the  time  I  had  wasted,  and  the  opportu* 
nities  I  had  neglected, and  I  now  wished 
that  the  years  I  had  spent  in  Italy  had 
been  less  agreeable  and  more  profitable. 
Tortured  by  reflections  such  as  these  I 
wandered  on.  The  rainy  weather,  which 
had  lasted  for  some  days,  adding  mate- 
rially to  the  discomfort  of  my  journey,  a 
voice  seemed  sounding  in  my  ears  the 
word  '<  return,"  and  yet  an  irresistible 
impulse  was  urging  me  forward.  I  be- 
came at  length  so  miserable  that  I  often 
wished  for  death.  A  fresh  torrent  of 
rain  impelled  me  to  seek  shelter  under 
a  tree,  where  having  seated  myself  on 
a  fragment  of  rock,  I  mused  long  and 
sadly  over  the  broken  hopes  and  futile 
strivings  of  my  past  life.  Before  me 
lav  the  desolate  region  of  a  vast  moun- 
tain solitude,  disturbed  only  by  the 
noise  of  an  angry  torrent,  whose  dark 
waters  were  swollen  by  the  incessant 
rain.  I  looked  down  into  the  eddy- 
ing pools  of  that  sweeping  river,  and 
the  dark  thought  crossed  my  mind  that 
in  their  depths  my  sorrows  might  have 
rest ;  then  I  was  suddenly  seized  by  a 
vague  and  unaccountable  terror  of 
death,  and,  afraid  to  trust  myself  fur- 
ther, I  sprang  up  and  fled  as  if  from 
my  own  thoughts. 

After  travelling  for  many  weary 
leagues,  I  arrived  at  length  at  a  large 
solitary  house,  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  town  of  Anco- 
na.  The  combined  effects  of  dark- 
ness, rain,  and  fatigue,  induced  me 
to  pause  beneath  the  ample  door- 
way which  invited  the  traveller's  ap- 
proach. As  I  entered,  a  shiver  ran 
through  n\y  frame,  and  again  I  was 
seized  with  the  same  vague  and  unac- 
countable apprehension  which  I  had 
experienced  when  seated  on  the  moss- 
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covered  rock,  beneath  the  lonely  tree, 
and  beside  the  sweeping  river. 

As  soon  as  the  genial  glow  from 
the  warm  room  of  the  inn  breathed 
upon  me,  I  immediately  recovered,  and 
felt  myself  better  than  I  had  been  for 
several  days.  I  received  a  cordial 
welcome,  and,  throwing  my  knapsack 
upon  a  table,  was  shown  into  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  where  1  could  di- 
vest myself  of  the  clothes  which  were 
thoroughly  soaked  by  the  rain.  While 
I  was  undressing  myself  I  heard  a 
noise  of  footsteps  running  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  stairs,  and  a  voice  ea- 
gerly inquiring  if  I  had  come  on  foot 
with  a  knapsack,  and  if  I  was  about  to 
remain  in  the  houf^e  all  night.  Return- 
ing to  the  "salle"  I  felt  at  a  glance  that 
I  had  attracted  the  observation  of  the 
whole  company.  I  could  no  longer 
control  my  curiosity  as  to  the  reason  I 
had  been  so  particularly  inquired  after, 
and  at  length  asked  if  there  were  any 
other  strangers  in  the  house.  The  an- 
swer was  in  the  affirmative,  for  it  had 
so  happened  that  a  large  party  had  ar- 
rived in  the  course  of  the  evening,  de- 
tained partly  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  by  the  illness  of  a  young 
lady  who  belonged  to  it. 

This  party  consisted  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily of  four  persons,  an  old  gentleman, 
a  young  lady,  of  exceeding  beauty,  an 
old  lady,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  younger  one,  a  doctor, 
two  servants,  and  two  ladies'  maids. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  informed  that 
both  the  old  gentleman  and  the  doctor, 
witnessing  my  arrival,  had  made  par- 
ticular inquiries  about  roe  in  the  pub- 
lic room.  The  landlord  assured  me 
that  they  were  particular  friends,  and 
I  was  desired  to  go  up  to  their  room. 
I  shook  my  head,  convinced  they  must 
be  wrong,  as  I  could  recollect  no  friend 
of  such  consequence  in  the  whole 
world. 

An  old  servant  of  the  party  shortly 
afterwards  entered  the  room,  where 
in  broken  Italian  he  asked  for  some 
wine.  I  addressed  him  in  German, 
and  he  seemed  rejoiced  once  more  to 
hear  the  accents  of  his  mother  tongue. 
"  His  master,**  he  said,  <<  was  a  certain 
Graf  von  Rosenthal,  who  ^as  on  his 
way  to  Italy  with  his  family,  in  order  to 
procure  for  his  daughter  the  benefit  of 
a  change  of  air."     In  proportion  as  he, 


drank  he  became  more  communicative. 
I  informed  him  that  I  was  on  my  re- 
turn to  Germany,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes  as  he  exclaimed  with  much 
solemnity,  **  Oh !  that  I  could  only 
return  with  you.  I  cannot,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  endure  it  any  longer  ;  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  curse  hanging  over  my 
master's  family.  I  can  get  no  one  to 
trust  in — few  would  believe  me." 

By  the  time  we  had  cracked  our 
third  bottle,  Heinrich,  for  such  I  found 
was  the  old  man's  name,  became  more 
confidential. 

"  Countryman  I"  said  he,  in  a  so- 
lemn tone,  and  casting  an  anxious 
glance  round  the  whole  room,  in  which, 
the  company  having  departed,  none 
save  ourselves  remained,  and  we  sat 
alone  by  the  side  of  a  dim  wood  fire, 
whose  flames  fell  fitfully  upon  the  si- 
lent wall,  "  I  cannot  be  blind.  In 
the  midst  of  the  blessings  of  wealth 
and  plenty,  the  old  evil  spirit  is  doing 
his  work,  the  curse  has  come  home  to 
roost,  God  help  us  1  The  Graf,  my 
master,  is  as  rich*  as  a  Jew,  but  he 
goes  prowling  about  like  a  malefactor, 
and  seldom  speaks.  He  never  seems 
happy.  The  old  Gnadige  Frau  seems 
also  to  be  in  a  continual  flurry.  As 
for  the  young  lady,  a  child  of  paradise 
could  not  be  more  lovely,  but  I  fear 
the  old  graf  has  married  her  to  the 
devil.  But,  Lord  bless  usl  what  is 
that?"  exclaimed  Heinrich,  as  the  case- 
ment came  rattling  in  with  a  sudden 
crash. 

'*  Nothing,"  exclaimed  I,  **  but  the 
rain  and  wind." 

**  It  is  iM>  wonder,"  replied  Heinrich, 
<<  I  live  in  perpetual  apprehension  of 
some  dreadful  event.  Some  one 
of  the  family  must  soon  meet 
his  fate.  The  fraulein  Kathern 
told  me  that ;  and  if  I  could  not  oc- 
casionally, with  my  comrade  Thomas^ 
refresh  myself  with  a  little  wine — for 
eating,  drinking,  and  money  are  not 
at  all  scarce  with  us— I  would  have 
been  off  long  ago." 

"  But  why  do  you  think  one  of  you 
must  soon  die  ?"  I  inquired,  believing 
the  old  man  was  becoming  fuddled 
under  the  influence  of  the  three  bottles 
of  sweet  wine. 

"  It  is  certain,"  said  Heinrich;  "  the 
countess  told  me,  and  what  she  pre- 
dicts is  sure  to  happen.     At  Juaen- 
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Varg,  fourteen  days  ago,  we  had  the 
same  fctory.  No  ooe  wouUl  believe  it, 
fur  ne  were  all  enjo^^ing  our  acou»- 
tomed  good  health.  As  we  were  at 
that  moment  going  along  the  road, 
the  Herr  Muller,the  graf's  secretary, 
one  of  the  finest  men  you  ever  saw, 
fell  suddenly  with  his  horse  and  bag- 
gage down  a  steep  precipicet  ten  times 
»&  high  as  the  chnrch  steeple.  It  was 
an  awful  sighty  man  aod  horse  were 
smashed  to  pieces;  should  you  ever 
happen  to  pass  through  the  village 
where,  the  accident  occurred  they  will 
show  yon  where  he  lies.  It  only  now 
remains  to  be  proved  which  of  us  is 
to  die.  It  will  happen-— upon  my 
soul  it  willy"  added  the  old  man»  with 
emphasis,  seeing  I  looked  incredu- 
lous ;  ''  and  if  I  am  not  the  unlucky 
indiTidaa].,  I  shall  immediately  obtain 
my  discharge  from  the  Graf.  These 
are  things  of  unusual  occurrence,  and 
my  Deck  is  so  dear  to  me,  that  1  should 
eotertaia  the  strongest  objection  to 
have  it  broken  in  such  a  godless  ser- 
vice." 

I  laughed  at  his  superstitious  fears. 
He  continued  to  swear  that  the 
countess  was  possessed  of  a  legion 
of  bad  devils. 

••  A  year  ago,"  said  he»  **  she 
was  walking  along  the  roof  of  the 
castle  of  Rosenthal,  with  as  much 
ease  as  you  or  I  could  walk  on 
that  floor.  Often,  without  the  least 
iotimatiooy  she  falls  into  violent  con- 
vulsions, and  she  can  see  quite  plainly 
into  the  inside  of  any  ooe^s  body. 
Doctor  Walter,  one  of  the  most  able 
men  I  ever  knew,  told  me  in  con- 
fidence that  she  can  look  through  the 
people,  or  walls,  and  doors,  as  if  they 
were  made  of  glass.  It  is  awful ; 
but  when  she  is  at  herself*  she  is  per- 
fectly sensible.  When,  however*  she 
is  under  one  of  these  seizures*  some- 
thing  speaks  out  of  her,  and  she 
governs  uAJust  like  dogs.  Could  not 
we  have  remained  quietly  at  home,  in 
our  snug  villa*  instead  of  jogging 
about  on  mules  and  all  manner  of  un- 
comfortable conveyances ;  and  all, 
Ibrsooth*  because  she  would  have  it 
BO~-had  we  remained  on ,  the  broad 
road*  the  Herr  Miiller  might,  at  this 
moment*  have  been  drinking  bis  glass 
of  wine  with  us." 

Heinrich's  conversation  was  inter- 
mpted  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant* 
bearing  mjr  scanty  supper  into  the 


apartment.  He  left  me,  promising 
to  explain  much  of  what  he  had  so 
clearly  hinted,  upon  the  occasion  of 
our  next  meeting.  His  place  was  soon 
filled  by  a  little  spare  thin  roan,  whom 
the  old  domestic*  as  he  departed, 
accosted  by  the  name  of  **  Herr 
Doctor  ;*'  and  I  became  instantly 
aware  that  I  had  a  second  member  of 
this  mysterious  family  before  me.  I 
observed,  as  I  went  on  eating  my  sup- 
per, he  was  regarding  me  with  a 
steadfast  earnest  gaze.  He  at  length 
broke  silence*  by  asking  me  from  whence 
I  had  come.  When  I  informed  him  I 
was  a  German*  he  became  more 
friendly,  and  accosted  me  in  the 
mother  tongue.  In  reply  to  my  in- 
quiries, he  informed  me  that  his  mas- 
ter was  the  Graf  von  Rosenthal*  on  his 
way  to  Italy, 

After  some  further  conversation* 
in  which  we  discussed  my  plans,  he 
said — 

"  What*  suppose  you  accompany  us 
to  Italy,  as  your  prospects  do  not  at 
present  seem  very  auspicious?  You 
are  familiar  with  the  country*  its 
language,  and  inhabitants ;  you  know 
the  most  healthy  places — ^you  could 
be  of  the  greatest  use.  The  Graf 
would  engage  you  on  the  spot*  in  place 
of  a  secretary  he  has  just  lost.  Free 
quarters,  travelling  expenses  paid*  and 
six  hundred  gulden  a-year — no  bad 
thing,  not  to  mention  the  well-known 
kindness  and  liberality  of  the  count.*' 

I  shook  my  head,  and  remarked  that 
having  no  acquaintance  with  the  count* 
.  I  did   not  know  how  we  would  get 
one. 

"  Oh*  if  that  is  all,''  replied  the 
doctor*  "  you  have  already  a  strong 
recommendation." 

"  Recommended!"  I  exclaimed,'* and 
by  whom  ?" 

The  doctor  seemed  quite  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer-^ 

•*  By  necessity*"  he  replied*  some- 
what abruptly. 

f "  No,"  1  replied,  •*  I  never  care  for 
abundance,  if  I  have  only  the  means 
of  life.  From  my  childhood  up,  I  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  a  life  of 
independence — I  am  not  rich,  but  I 
will  never  sell  my  independence." 

The  doctor  seemed  somewhat  pua- 
zled ;  but  there  was  a  g^ave  earnest- 
ness in  my  tone  which  admitted  of  no 
cavil.  I  could  not  divest  my  mind  of 
some  disagreeable  forebodings  in  re- 
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gard  of  this  extraordinarj  family* 
although  I  never  for  a  moment  believed 
the  old  man's  representation*  that  the 
sick  countess  was  possessed  by  a  legion 
of  devils*  yet*  notwithstanding*  there 
seemed  something  odd  in  the  over- 
tures thus  made  to  an  entire  stranger  ; 
but  as  all  this  discussion  appeared  to 
make  me  but  the  more  resolute*  the 
doctor  at  length  finished  his  bottle^ 
and  departed. 

Left  to  myself*  I  turned  the  matter 
over  in  my  mind*  weighed  the  desagre* 
mens  of  my  poverty  against  the 
pleasant  position  in  the  nimily  of  a 
rich  "  Graf."  I  jingled  the  few  re- 
maining coins  in  my  pocket-^all  my 
worldly  wealth ;  and  the  result  was 
still  the  same — out  of  Italy  the  peace 
of  God*  the  career  of  a  village  school- 
master, and  independence*  I  tried  to 
compose  myself ;  but  then  I  reflected 
how  I  had  lost  all  the  plans  of 
my  life»  which  money  could  never  re- 
store. 

My  wonder  was  by  no  means  de- 
creased* when*  in  about  ten  minutes 
after  the  doctor*s  departure*  a  servant 
of  the  Graf  made  his  appearance*  with 
the  compliments  of  his  master*  to 
request  I  would  visit  him  in  his 
apartment.  The  adventure  was  so 
curious  as  to  determine  roe  to  see  it 
out.  I  found  the  Graf  a  tall  man  of 
commanding  presence*  traversing  his 
apartment  with  hasty  strides.  There 
were  many  pleasant  features  in  his 
face*  which  had  an  appearance  of 
great  dignity.  He  led  me  to  a  seat* 
and*  with  many  apologies  for  the  liberty 
he  had  taken*  repeated  in  terms  the 
ofiPer  made  by  the  doctor.  I  still  with 
modesty  and  firmness  persisted  in  de- 
clining his  offers.  He  turned  to  the 
window*  where*  with  his  hands  behind 
hb  back*  he  remained  for  some  mo- 
ments lost  in  thought ;  at  leng^  he 
approached  me*  sunk  into  a  chair*  took 
one  of  mv  hands  in  his*  and  said — 

''  My  friend*  I  appeaJ  to  your  heart : 
my  knowledge  of  character  must  in- 
deed be  slight  if  I  do  not  think  you  an 
honest  man.  Be  open — remain  with 
me*  stay  with  me*  only  for  two  years* 
I  beseech  you — ^you  may  rely  upon 
my  generosity*  you  shall  have  every- 
thing you  require — and  at  the  end  of 
this  period  I  will  set  you  up  with  a 
capital  of  a  thousand  louis-d*or.  You 
will  never  regret  the  time  you  have 
spent  in  my  service.'* 


He  said  this  so  kindly  and  pleasantly 
that  there  was  something  in  his  man- 
ner which  moved  me  more  than  the 
promise  of  a  capital  which  would  leave 
me  free  to  pursue  whatever  mode  of 
idleness  I  pleased ;  but  I  still  thought 
that*  should  I  accept  of  his  proposal,  it 
might  have  the  appearance  that  I 
would  sell  myself  for  money.  This 
splendid  offer^  besides*  excited  my  sus- 
picions. 

I  replied — "  For  such  a  sum  you 
may  command  services  superior  to  any 
I  could  command.*'  I  told  him  openly 
of  all  my  previous  occupations  and  for- 
tunes* and  thought*  in  this  manner*  to 
I)ut  him  off ;  but  he  resumed  earnest- 

"  We  must  not  be  separated.  It 
may  appear  wonderful  to  vou*  but  the 
fact  is  not  the  less  true,  that  you  are 
the  very  man  of  whom  we  have  long* 
been  in  search  ;  and  it  was  upon  your 
account  that  I  have*  with  my  daugh- 
ter, undertaken  this  long  and  incon- 
venient journey.* 

I  looked  at  him  with  astonishment^ 
thinking  he  was  trying  to  crack  jokes 
upon  me. 

"  How  could  you  look  for  me  if  you 
did  not  know  me?  How  could  you 
possibly  tell  I  should  be  here  at  this 
time,  for  two  days  ago  I  did  not  know 
it  myself?" 

*<  It  is  not  so**'  he  said :  *'  this  after- 
noon*  resting  yourself  in  a  wilderness, 
full  of  sadness*  you  leant  upon  a  block 
of  granite  under  a  tree.  You  looked 
at  a  black  torrent  which  went  foaming^ 
past  you.  You  then  fled*  and  came 
here.  Confess  it  openly — is  it  not 
80  ?" 

At  these  words*  my  senses  well  nigh 
left  me  with  terror. 

"  Confess,"  said  he ; ''  is  not  this  so  ? 
Are  yon  not  the  man  we  have  been 
seeking  ?" 

«« I  do  not  deny  it***  I  replied ;  "but 
you  overwhelm  me  with  fear."  With- 
drawing my  hand  from  his*  I  exclaim- 
ed—'<  How  did  you  know  this  ?  Who 
told  you  ?" 

"  My  sick  daughter*"  replied  the 
count.  *'  I  believe  it  may  appear 
wonderful*  but  this  miserable  girl  en- 
tertains strange  fiftncies  in  her  sick- 
ness ;  and  she  has  for  a  long  time  per- 
sisted in  the  idea*  that  it  is  only  by 
means  of  you  she  can  ever  regain  her 
health.  Four  weeks  ago*  my  dauffh* 
ter  described  you  in  the dressin  which 
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joQ  nov  stand  before  me.  Fourteen 
days  ago,  she  said  yon  were  sent  by 
God  to  deliver  her.  She  showed  me  the 
way  yoo  would  take,  marking  out  the 
roate  with  a  compass  upon  the  map. 
At  Villach  she  showed  us  the  nearest 
way  to  the  place  of  our  sojourn.  With 
the  compass  in  our  handstand  the  chart 
in  the  carriage,  we  travelled  along,  ig- 
norant of  our  destination,  like  mari- 
ners drifting  at  sea.  At  Villach  we 
left  the  main  road,  and  it  was  only  this 
afternoon  we  became  aware  of  your 
proximity.  It  was  also  from  her  I 
became  aware  of  what  passed  within 
yon.  Doctor  Walter  informed  me, 
after  your  arrival,  that  yon  were  the 
very  person  of  whom  we  had  been  so 
k>ng  in  search.  I  feel  assured  myself 
also ;  and  that  you  are  the  only  per- 
son who  can  restore  to  me  the  blessings 
of  life,  and  save  my  child." 

He  was  silent,  as  if  awaiting  my  re- 
ply. I  sat  for  some  time,  revolving 
the  strange  incident,  compared  to 
which  mj  eventful  life  could  afford 
nothing. 

*■  As  you  tell  me,  noble  count,"  I 
replied,  "  it  is  incomprehensible,  and 
therefore  I  am  still  incredulous.  I  am 
but  an  artist,  and  know  nothing  of  me- 
dicine. There  are  many  things  inex- 
plicable in  our  lives,  but  none  of  them 
impossible,  particularly  when  the  rea- 
lity is  before  us,  although  we  cannot 
explain  the  cause." 

"True,"  replied  the  count,  "you 
are  no  doctor  ;  but  my  daughter's 
foreknowledge  in  other  matters  satis- 
fies me  she  is  right  in  this,  and  that  you 
are  ordained  to  be  her  saviour.  I  was, 
in  my  earlier  life,  an  unbeliever  even 
in  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and  even 
in  my  old  days  I  cannot  believe  in 
devilries,  witches*  tricks,  apparitions, 
or  the  devices  of  warlocks.  You 
may  explain  to  yourself,  my  dear 
friend,  my  pressing  you,  as  well  as 
my  liberal  offer :  the  former  is  par- 
donable from  one  who  lives  in  per- 
petual apprehension  of  losing  his  only 
duld ;  the  latter  is  not  too  great  for 
him  who  saves  her.  Remain,  then, 
with  us — ^you  will  witness  many  won- 
derful things.  If  you  like  occupation, 
bendes  agreeable  travelling,  you  may 
choose  any  business  you  like.  You  are 
my  only  hope :  remain  near,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  my  suite  is  expected  to  die  a 
desperate  and  unexpected  death.  A 
sore   hour  of   trial  awaits  us — my 


daughter  has  prophesied  it  will  hap- 
pen—I tremble  under  the  weight  of 
this  anticipated  apprehension." 

When  the  count  had  concluded,  he 
was  moved  almost  to  tears.  I  felt 
myself  in  an  uncomfortable  position — 
what  I  had  heard,  excited  at  once  my 
curiosity  and  my  scruples. 

"  I  do  not  accept  of  your  liberal  of- 
fer, noble  Graf,**  I  replied  :  "  give  me 
as  much  as  will  supply  my  necessities, 
and  I  will  accompany  you.  It  will  be 
a  sufficient  reward  if  I  can  be  of  any 
real  use ;  but  as  yet  I  cannot  find  how. 
I  shall  always,  however,  stipulate  to 
preserve  my  independence,  and  shall 
only  remain  with  you  as  long  as  I  find 
your  service  comfortable." 

The  eyes  of  the  count  danced  with 
joy,  as,  pressing  me  in  his  arms,  he 
exclaimed — 

**  God  be  praised !  To-morrow  you 
shall  see  my  daughter,  who  is  now  in 
bed  I — to-morrow  I  shall  prepare  her 
for  your  arrival  1" 

**  Prepare  her  for  my  arrival  I"  I 
exclaimed.  "  Did  you  not  inform  me 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  my  arri- 
val, as  well  as  with  my  name  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — I  forgot  to 
explain  one  circumstance  to  you.  What 
in  her  dreamy  state  she  hears,  knows, 
and  understands,  when  awake  she  is 
utterly  ignoriint  of.  She  knows  no- 
thing from  the  time  of  these  seizures, 
and  would  be  distracted  were  she  made 
aware  of  what  she  had  spoken.  She 
only  described  you  during  the  period 
of  her  fit,  and  knows  nothing  of  you 
except  through  our  report  of  her  own 
words." 

I  also  learned  from  the  Graf  that, 
from  her  earliest  childhood,  his  daugh- 
ter had  evinced  a  taste  for  walking  in 
her  sleep.  In  a  state  of  somnambu- 
lism she  has  risen  from  her  bed,  dress- 
ed, written  letters  to  friends,  played 
the  most  difficult  pieces  upon  the  piano, 
with  an  ability  which  in  her  waking 
hours  alie  could  never  command. 
These  fits  are  nothing  but  a  higher 
species  of.  somnambulism,  which,  al- 
though in  themselves  harmless,  have 
the  effect  of  dreadfully  impairing  her 
constitution. 

It  was  pretty  late  when  I  left  the 
room  of  the  count.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  salle  except  old  Heinrich,  who 
was  still  enjoying  himself  over  his 
bottle. 

"Speak  a  little  German  with  me. 
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sir,  if  you  please,  that  I  may  not  for- 
get the  language  of  my  native  land. 
Yoa  ba¥e  had  a  long  interview  with 
the  Herr  Graf." 

"  I  have  had  an  interview  with  him, 
and  am  going  to  accompany  him  to 
Italy/*  I  replied. 

"  Charming  I — it  always  does  me 
good  to  have  a  German  face  near  me, 
for  the  Italians  are  bad  sparks,  as  I 
have  heard*  With  the  exception  of  the 
countess,  who  is  certainly  bewitched, 
you  will  find  all  our  company  agree- 
able ;  and  as  you  are  now  one  of  our- 
selves, 1  may  venture  to  speak  more 
openly  upon  these  subjects.  The  Graf 
would  be  a  fine  fellow  if  he  could  only 
laugh—- whoever  is  about  him  must  al- 
ways have  a  face  as  solemn  as  the  twt- 
light.  The  old  lady  is  fond  of  scolding 
if  her  slightest  command  is  not  in- 
stantly attended  to.  I  think  her  travel- 
ling to  Italy  is  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
?rood  burned  waters  than  her  health, 
or  she  is  mightily  fond  of  a  glass 
of  liqueur.  The  young  countess  would 
be  well  enough  if  she  had  not  a  whole 
army  of  devils  in  her.  Doctor  Walter 
would  be  the  best  among  us  if  he  had 
only  the  skill  to  banish  the  devils—" 

At  this  moment,  the  landlord  came 
rushing  in,  apparently  wild  with  ter- 
ror, calling  out— 

**•  Help  I  help !  the  house  is  on  fire  1'* 

'*  Where  ?"  I  exclaimed :  **  show  the 
way." 

'<Up  stairs— the  bright  flames  are 
bursting  out  of  a  window  1" 

With  these  words  he  rushed  out. 
The  whole  house  was  now  roused — I 
attempted  to  rush,  but  Heinrich,  as  pale 
as  a  ghost,  caught  me  in  his  arms. 

''Jesus  Maria r*  he  exclaimed,"  what 
has  again  happened  ?" 

I  said,  in  German,  that  we  must 
look  for  water — that  the  house  was  on 
fire.  Every  thing  was  in  confusion — 
the  people  of  the  house  were  running 
about  in  every  direction — the  floor  of 
the  room  was  on  fire,  and  they  sought 
for  means  to  force  the  door.  Heinrich 
was  there  as  soon  as  I,  with  a  vessel 
of  water.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the 
door  he  exclaimed — 

'*  Holy  Maria  1  it  is  the  chamber  of 
the  old  countess  I" 

"  Break  it  open,*'  shouted  the  Graf, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

The  tools  soon  arrived,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  break  the  door,  on  account 
of  its  surprising  thickness;  when  at 


length,  however,  it  was  forced  open, 
all  drew  shuddering  back.  The  cham- 
ber was  pitch  dark  ;  but  on  the  floor, 
near  the  window,  there  played  a  yel- 
lowish-blue fire,  which  soon  died  away. 
A  dreadful  smoke  assailed  our  nostrils. 
Heinrich,  bearing  a  crucifix,  came 
rushing  up  the  steps.  The  Graf 
called  for  a  light,  which  having  been 
brought,  I  entered  the  chamber,  and 
proceeded  to  open  the  window.  The 
Graf  held  the  light  to  the  bed,  which 
wassmooth,and  apparently  unoccupied. 
The  smell  was  so  dreadful,  that  I 
nearly  fainted.  The  Graf  called  aloud 
the  name  of  Frau  von  Mentloch.  As 
the  torch  approached,  he  beheld  at  my 
feet  a  great  black  mass  of  ashes.  I 
was  struck  with  terror,  as  I  saw  an 
arm  with  the  hand  partially  consumed, 
and  the  burned  remains  of  a  human 
head;  in  another  place  were  three 
fingers  with  gold  rings,  and  the  foot 
of  a  lady  partially  consumed. 

«  Great  God  1'*  exclaimed  the  Graf, 
turning  deadly  pale,  *'  what  is  this  ?'* 

He  gazed  shuddering  at  these  dread- 
ful remnants  of  mortality.  Seeing  the 
fingers  with  the  rings,  he  uttered  a 
loud  cry  as  the  doctor  entered—. 

"  Frau  von  Mentloch  is  burned,  and 
yet  no  fire  1— no  smoke  1 — incompre- 
hensible r* 

He  cast  another  glance  to  convince 
himself  of  the  truth,  gave  the  taper  to 
an  attendant,  and  went  out,  deadly 
pale. 

I  stood  as  if  petrified  by  the  awful 
tragedy  I  had  met  with.  The  won- 
derful tale  I  heard  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  me,  that  [  regarded  these 
dreadful  remains  without  sensation. 
Soon  the  room  was  filled  with  servants 
of  the  hotel.  I  heard  them  weep- 
ing, and  I  thought  I  was  surrounded 
by  ghosts.  When  I  recovered  myself, 
I  left  the  room,  and  returned  into  the 
"saal."  At  this  instant  a  side-door 
opened,  and  a  young  lady,  in  a  light 
night-dress,  and  supported  by  two 
ladies,  each  bearing  a  taper,  appeared. 
I  remained  staring,  as  if  struck  by 
lightning,  at  this  apparition.  So 
stately  was  her  form,  so  noble  her 
features,  that  nothing  I  had  ever  seen 
in  the  masterpieces  of  painting  and 
sculpture  came  at  all  near  it.  All  the 
past  horrors  were  forgotten  in  my 
intense  admiration.  The  young  beauty 
tottered  towards  the  room  where  the 
frightful  catastrophe  had  taken  place. 
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When  she  saw  the  remnants,  she  stood 
^tili»  and  said,  with  a  voice  of  com- 
maod — 

«  Begone  I" 

Immediately  one  of  the  Grafs  ser- 
vants employed  himself  in  executing 
her  commaDds  by  clearing  the  apart- 
ment. 

I  retarned  to  the  "  saal,"  where  I 
foond  Heinrich  sitting  over  his  wine, 
still  as  pale  as  a  ghost. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  he  cried,  "  it 
was  the  turn  of  one  of  us  to  go?  The 
deril  willed  it.  To-morrow  I'll  take 
mj  departure,  or  else  my  turn  may 
come  next.  In  Italy,  they  say  the 
moontains  spit  iire — I'll  keep  away 
from  them.  The  pope  would  soon 
make  roast  beef  of  me.'* 

i  related  to  him  what  I  had  seen. 

"  That,"  said  he,  "  was  the  young 
countess.  God  protect  us — is  she  not 
beautiful  ?" 

Hanricb  was  now  summoned  by  the 
count,  and  be  departed,  sighing  pi- 
teonsly. 

Alter  the  fatigues  of  the  previous 
day,  I  enjoyed  a  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep  until  noon,  when  the  events  of 
the  past  rose  before  me  like  fireside 
visions,  of  the  reality  of  which  I  could 
scarce^  convince  myself.  Having 
nothing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  fear,  I 
determioed  to  keep  my  engagement 
with  the  count.  When  I  entered  the 
"  saal,"  it  was  filled  by  magistrates  and 
policemen,  who  had  been  attracted 
either  by  business  or  curiosity.  They 
were  all  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
death  of  the  lady  had  been  caused  by 
wpernatural  influences.  The  Graf  had 
ordered  the  remains  to  be  interred  by 
his  own  people,  and  this  caused  such  a 
sensation  that  it  was  actually  in  con- 
templation that  the  whole  family  should 
be  taken  prisoners;  and  they  were 
only  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  deliver  us  over  to  the  civil 
or  the  military  authorities.  Some 
were  for  taking  us  before  the  arch- 
biabop.  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
the  authorities  that  they  were  about  to 
place  themselves  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion, by  taking  prisoner  a  person  of  so 
much  consequence  as  the  count,  as  I 
was  convinced  the  death  had  been  the 
result  of  natural  causes;  and  I  hinted 
farther,  that  if  it  was  true,  as  they 
supposed,  that  it  bad  happened  through 
the  count's  iofiuence  with  his  Satanic 
m^'esty,  that  inflaence  might  be  enlist- 


ed in  a  mode  prejudicial  to  themselves. 
I  ended  by  advising  them  to  take  a 
sum  of  money  which  the  count  had 
offered,  and  allow  him  to  depart  in 
peace.  My  advice  was  attended  to. 
They  took  the  money,  we  ordered  our 
horses,  and  departed  without  further 
molestation. 

On  the  road,  we  had  much  conver- 
sation upon  the  events  of  the  former 
day,  by  which,  he  said,  his  daughter 
had  been  dreadfully  affected. 

"  You  must  let  my  daughter  have 
pretty  much  her  own  way,  for  when 
she  is  thwarted,  she  is  so  sensitive  that 
she  suffers  intensely.  I  have  already 
informed  her  of  your  arrival,  and 
asked  if  she  wished  you  to  be  intro- 
duced. '  It  would  be  time  enough,' 
she  replied, '  when  we  should  arrive  at 
Venice.'  'Therefore  do  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  disspirited  by  her  fancies. 
She  is  an  unfortunate  girl,  who  must 
be  treated  with  forbearance.  She  is 
my  only  earthly  joy.  The  cause  of 
the  death  of  this  unhappy  woman  is 
easily  explained.  The  death  was  pro- 
duced by  spontaneous  combustion  from 
the  quantity  of  brandy  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking." 

Nothing  of  importance  hiippened 
until  our  arrival  at  Venice.  During 
our  journey  I  never  was  introduced 
to  the  countess,  who  appeared  dis- 
pleased whenever  she  saw  me.  Short- 
ly after  our  arrival,  one  morning  I 
met  her  entering  her  sedan-chair,  and 
she  inquired  from  Doctor  Walter — 

*'  Who  is  that  man  who  is  always 
trotting  after  us  ?" 

"  It  is  the  Herr"  replied  the  doc- 
tor. 

"  He  is  a  very  disgusting  person," 
responded  the  young  lady ;  "  send  him 
away." 

*'  You  sent  for  him  yourself,"  re- 
plied the  doctor.  **  It  was  upon  his 
account  the  journey  was  undertaken. 
You  must  look  upon  him  as  medicine 
which  is  ordered  for  you.*' 

"  He  is  the  nastiest  medicine  I  ever 
saw,"  said  the  young  countess,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders. 

This  conversation  was  not  very  flat- 
tering to  my  "  amour  propre ;"  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  the 
Graf,  I  should  have  left  the  service  of 
the  ill-tempered  Venus  without  delay. 
I  never  considered  myself  handsome, 
but  I  was  regarded  in  a  favourable 
light  by  the  fair  sex  in  general ;  and 
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now  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
nasty  medicine  by  a  beautiful  girl,  was 
too  much  for  my  feelings,  and  in  this 
mode  the  countess  arrived  at  Venice* 
her  medicine  riding  on  horseback  after 
her. 

A  suite  of  apartments  and  servants 
were  assigned  to  me  in  the  magnificent 
palace  which  the  count  had  hired,  and 
as  the  count  had  plenty  of  friends 
among  the  Venetian  noblemen,  we  had 
soon  abundance  of  visitors. 

We  had  not  been  in  Venice  more 
than  four  days,  when,  one  evening,  I 
was  summoned  to  the  count,  by  whom 
I  was  welcomed  with  more  than  his 
usual  cordiality. 

'*  My  daughter  wishes  to  see  you," 
be  said;  "enter  with  me  into  her 
apartment — but  softly,  for  she  is  in 
such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement, 
that  the  slightest  noise  will  upset  her." 

We  came  into  a  large  and  splendid 
apartment,  hung  with  green  silk  dra- 
pery. The  two  chambermaids  leant 
against  the  window ;  the  doctor  was 
on  the  sofa  looking  at  his  patient,  while 
the  beautiful  girl  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  bolt  upright,  with  one  of 
her  beautiful  arms  hanging  down,  and 
the  other  extended.  She  looked  like 
a  rare  piece  of  statuary,  her  attitude 
was  so  still ;  and  only  the  heaving  of 
her  breast  told  she  lived.  Everything 
was  so  silent,  while  every  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  the  godlike  figure  of  the 
beautiful  countess.  She  said,  with  a 
smile  of  angelic  sweetness,  at  last — 

**  Emanuel,  why  have  you  staid  away 
so  long  ?  Come  near  and  bless  me, 
that  my  sufferings  may  end." 

Not  understanding  whether  this  con- 
versation was  meant  for  me,  I  looked 
very  foolish  ;  but  the  doctor  and  the 
count  made  a  sign  that  I  should  ap- 
proach, and,  like  a  priest,  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  lay  my  hands 
upon  her,  as  if  I  was  blessing  her.  I 
drew  near,  raised  my  hands  over  her 
beautiful  head,  but,  so  great  was  my 
respect,  that  1  had  not  the  courage  to 
touch  her.  I  lifted  my  hands  again, 
and  extended  them  towards  her.  Her 
movements  seemed  to  become  more 
joyful ;  my  confusion  increased,  as  the 
beautiful  girl  said—. 

**  Oh  I  Emanuel,  it  is  not  yet  thy 
wish  to  assist  her— wish!  —  wish  I 
Thou  art  powerful,  and  thy  wishes  can 
do  anything.*' 

**  Doubt  e?erything»  beaatiful  coun« 


tess,"  I  replied,  "  except  my  wish  to 
assist  you  ;*'  for  I  felt  that  had  she  re- 
quired me  to  cast  myself  out  of  the 
window,  I  would  have  cheerfully  done 
it,  so  strong  was  the  fascination  of  her 
beauty. 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
goddess.  The  graceful  beauty  of  her 
figure,  the  classic  charm  of  her  fea- 
tures, which  seemed  of  more  than 
earthly  loveliness  —  had  disembodied 
my  spirit.  I  had  never  before  felt  the 
combined  power  of  beauty  and  no- 
bility. As  I  had  seen  her  previously, 
her  face  appeared  so  pale  and  mourn* 
ful,  with  a  touching  expression  of 
meek  sorrow ;  but  now  it  was  far 
different :  a  celestial  blush  suffused 
her  features,  and  her  eyes  swam  in  aa 
atmosphere  of  radiant  light,  which 
neither  art  nor  nature  could  bestow. 
The  expression  of  her  face  had  a  smile^ 
and  yet  not  a  smile ;  but  breathing 
a  delight  so  intense,  it  was  justly  call- 
ed by  her  attendants  inspiration — but 
such  inspiration,  it  never  entered  into 
the  glorious  dreams  of  the  most  in- 
spired artist  to  imagine  or  conceive. 

*<  Oh,  Emanuel,*'  at  length  she  said, 
*'  now  is  thy  wish  earnest — now  she 
feels  that  through  thee  her  hour  of 
succour  is  at  hand — thy  hair  is  wreath- 
ed in  golden  flames,  and  from  thy  fin- 
ge'rs  are  waving  streams  of  silver 
light ;  thou  floatest  in  the  liquid  azure 
of  heaven." 

Her  whole  being  seemed  to  drink 
in  a  flood  of  light.  Notwithstanding 
the  beauty  of  her  language,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  nasty  medicine 
to  which  she  had  previously  compared 
me,  and  the  not  unnatural  wish  arose 
in  my  mind,  that  I  should  always  con- 
tinue radiant  in  the  brilliant  hues  in 
which  I  was  now  clothed  by  her  fancy, 
shining  all  over  like  a  silver  fish. 

•*  Do  not  let  thy  thoughts  wrong 
the  fancy  of  the  sick  girl,  Emanuel, 
who  compared  thee  with  bitter  medi- 
cine," said  the  countess.  "  Be  more 
noble  than  that  unfortunate  lady,  car- 
ried away  by  the  intensity  of  her  suf- 
ferings, which  has  brought  her  to  the 
verge  of  madness." 

The  doctor  cast  a  laughing  glance 
at  me,  which  I  returned  ;  but  it  was 
not  of  astonishment  that  the  proud 
beauty  had  entreated  n)y  pardon,  but 
that  she  had  guessed  my  inmost 
thoughts. 

«« Do  not  talk  to  the  doctor^  Ema- 
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Duel,**  said  tbe  inspired  countess ;  "  it 
hurts  her  when  th  j  thon^hts  are  for  a 
inomeDt  absent ;  renoiain  firm  in  thy 
deaiFe  to  light  up  her  half-dissolved 
being  with  thy  power.  Seest  thou 
bow  strong  is  thy  will? — the  cold  par- 
ticles soften  and  dissolve  like  the  hoar- 
frost of  winter  beneath  the  sunshine.'* 
As  she  thoa  spoke^  her  arm,  which 
vss  extended 9  gradually  drooped,  ani- 
mation and  life  returned  to  her  figure* 
and  she  asked  for  a  chair.  The  doc- 
tor fetched  one  covered  with  cushions 
of  green  silk*  elaborately  wrought. 

"Not  this,"    she    said,   «*but  that 

arm-<diair  covered  with  striped  linen, 

vhich  stands  before  the  writing-table 

in  Emanuers  room  below— >have  that 

alwaji." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there  was 
a  chair  exactly  answering  this  de- 
scription before  my  writing-table, 
which  the  countess  could  never  have 
seen.  As  I  gave  the  key  to  one  of 
the  servants,  she  said-» 

**  Not  that  key,  but  the  one  with 
the  dark  spot  on  it.*' 

I  gave  them  both  to  the  servant,  and 
it  appears  she  was  right ;  for  the  first 
key,  which  I  had  mistaken  for  that  of 
the  chamber  door,  opened  only  a  press. 
When  the  chair  arrived,  hiaving 
seated  herself  in  it,  she  desired  me  to 
stand  opposite,  with  my  hands  extend- 
ed, pointing  to  her  heart. 

"  O  God  !••  she  exclaimed,  "  what 
intense  delight !  Give  her  thy  words — 
she  prays  thee  not  to  leave  her  till  her 
health  is  restored.  If  thou  leavest  her 
she  most  perish  miserably  ;  her  life 
depends  upon  thee.  Do  not  regard 
her,'*  she  siud ;  **  when  in  a  state  of 
earthly  waking  she  knows  thee  not. 
Forgive  the  unfortunate,  who  knows 
xtot  what  she  does — all  vices  are  weak- 
ness of  the  vital  powers  which  destroy 
tbe  powers  of  the  mind." 

She  became  communicative,  and,  so 
far  from  being  angry  at  my  questions, 
seemed  to  listen  to  them  with  pleasure. 
I  expressed  my  wonder  about  the  extra- 
ordinary features  of  her  case,  and  said 
I  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  any 
one  could  predict  events,  or  know  the 
tboogfats  of  others.  After  a  silence 
of  some  moments,  she  said — 

**  She  is  ai  well  as  any  mortal  can  be, 
whose  earthly  frame  is  about  to  be  dis- 
solved    She  is  as  well  as  she  can  be, 
wiien  the  body  is  about  to  retire  to 
dentmctioJh  a>^<^  ^^  earthly  lamp  of 


eternal  light  is  going  out  in  dark- 
ness.'* 

"This  inspiration,"  I  said,  "does 
not  in  the  least  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject ;  on  the  contrary,  it  leaves  me 
quite  in  a  mist." 

"  Mist,  Emanuel !  but  yon  will 
learn  by  experience.  She  knows 
much,  but  cannot  express  it.  Nature 
seems  an  endless  ocean  of  holiness,  or 
like  a  shining  heaven,  suffused  with 
melted  light,  which  drops  into  stars. 
The  soul  is  the  shell  of  a  heavenly 
body,  which  is  but  the  covering  of  the 
everlasting.  The  earthly  shell  of  the 
sick  person  is  now  broken,  and  her 
soul  sees  and  feels  out  of  her  earthly 
tabernacle — the  earthly  shell  can  now 
be  made  whole,  Emanuel,  by  thee ; 
otherwise  will  she  perish.*' 

She  was  silent ;  I  listened  as  if  to 
the  voice  of  another  world.  The 
count  and  the  doctor  listened  with 
equal  surprise  ;  both  assured  me  that 
the  countess  had  never  before  spoken  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  had  never  before 
answered  questions. 

I  drew  her  attention  to  her  weak- 
ness, and  asked  if  long  speaking  did 
not  take  away  her  strength. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "  not  when  thou 
art  with  me — in  seven  minutes  her 
sleep  will  go  off;  hut  to-morrow  it  will 
return.  Then,  Emanuel,  I  pray  thee 
do  not  fail  her.  Come  to  her,  with 
the  steadfast  wish  to  save  her,  ^\b 
minutes  before  three  o'clock,  by  the 
clock  in  thy  chamber,  not  by  thy 
watch,  which  is  three  minutes  too  fast 
— be  punctual,  that  the  patient  should 
escape  unnecessary  suffering." 

With  this  she  ceased,  and  a  dead 
silence  fell  over  the  party.  Her  face 
became  paler  every  instant,  and  the 
appearance  of  life  in  her  features  faded. 
Sinking  negligently  down,  she  seemed 
as  if  about  to  fall  asleep ;  then  she 
groaned  and  wakened  ;  and  when  she 
beheld  me,  she  appeared  astonished— 
she  looked  from  one  to  another.  The 
chambermaid  hasted  to  her,  also  the 
count  and  Doctor  Walter. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure  ?**  said  she 
to  roe,  in  a  harsh  tone. 

"  Gracious  countess,  I  only  await 
your  commands." 

"  Who  are  you  ?*' 

"  Your  servant,  Emanuel,  noble 
countess." 

"  I  feel  much  obliged  bv  your 
good- will;  but  if  you  would  allow  me. 
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I  prefer  being  alone/*  she  replied,  in  a 
sorrowful  tone ;  then  making  a  bow, 
got  up  and  turned  her  back  upon  me. 

I  quitted  the  apartment  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  sensations :  as  dif- 
ferent as  heaven  and  earth  was  the 
condition  of  the  countess  asleep  and 
awake.  Gone  were  my  gold  and 
silver  beams — gone  her  familiar  thou, 
that  sank  so  softly  into  my  soul ;  and 
even  the  name  Emanuel,  by  which 
she  had  called  me»  was  known  no 
more. 

I  returned  to  my  solitary  chamber, 
shaking  my  head  like  one  who  had 
listened  to  fairy  tales  so  long,  that 
the  reality  seemed  charmed.  There 
was  no  arm- chair  before  my  writing- 
table  ;  1  supplied  its  place,  and 
wrote  off  the  wonderful  scene  which 
had  just  occurred,  for  I  feared  that 
at  some  future  time  I  should  not 
believe  it.  I  willingly  forgave  all  her 
former  harshness,  for  the  sake  of  her 
exceeding  beauty. 

The  following  day  I  had  a  second 
visit  from  the  Graf,  who  related  to  me 
in  joyful  accents  that  his  daughter  had 
passed  a  delicious  night,  and  that  she 
felt  herself  much  better. 

"At  breakfast,'*  continued  he,  "  I 
related  to  her  all  that  had  passed,  but 
she  would  not  believe  me,  persisting  it 
must  be  the  ravings  of  insanity.  She 
began  to  weep ;  I  quieted  her.  I  said 
that  without  doubt  we  might  anti- 
cipate her  complete  restoration  to 
health.  I  could  not,  however,  prevail 
upon  her  to  see  you  awake ;  but  she 
assured  me  your  appearance  was  so 
distasteful,  she  could  not  endure  you. 
We  could  not  force  her  assent—what 
is  to  be  done?*' 

The  count  and  I  became  more  inti- 
mate every  day,  and  his  friendship 
seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  with 
the  hatred  of  his  daughter. 

Doctor  Walter,  with  the  rest  of  the 
servants,  soon  began  to  observe  the 
extraordinary  influence  I  had  with  the 
count,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  po- 
lite attentions,  which  I  would  will- 
ingly have  exchanged  for  the  smiles 
of  the  beautiful  countess,  who  still  con- 
tinued hostile.  Her  dislike  seemed 
gradually  to  increase,  and  at  lost  I 
hardly  dared  to  enter  her  presence.  I 
will  not,  however,  anticipate  my  story. 
At  three  o*c]ock  exactly  I  entered  the 
chamber  of  the  countess,  when  I  found 
matters  pretty  much  the  same  as  be- 


fore ;  all  her  peculiar  beauty  had  re- 
turned: and  when  she  became  aware 
of  my  presence,  she  threw  a  haughty 
glance  at  me,  and  said — 

"  Who  gave  you  permission  to  enter 
my  chamber  unannounced  ?** 

A  low  convulsive  sob  choked  her 
voice,  and  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  at- 
tendants. They  immediately  brought 
the  arm-chair  which  she  had  asked  for 
the  day  before.  She  had  scarcely  seated 
herself  in  it  when  she  began  to  beat  her- 
self in  a  frightful  manner.  It  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  endure  the  sad  spec- 
tacle. I  assumed  the  attitude  I  did  on 
the  former  day,  extending  my  arms  to- 
wards her.  Her  convulsions  continued; 
but  at  length,  with  a  soft  sigh,  she 
seemed  relieved,  and  the  impression  of 
sadness  gradually  disappearing  from  her 
countenance,  the  glow  of  inspiration 
began  to  return.  At  length  she  said^ 
in  a  tone  of  angelic  softness— 

"  Oh,  dear  friend,  what  would  be- 
come of  her  but  for  you  ?  She  seems 
floating  in  an  atmosphere  of  light,  in 
which  her  being  seems  to  mingle  with 
thine." 

She  continued  to  have  her  eyes  close 
shut,  but  was  able  to  tell  all  that  was 
passing  behind  her ;  she  even  told  the 
number  and  description  of  persons  who 
were  passing  in  a  gondola  near.  She 
b^an  to  converse,  at  length,  of  her 
illness— of  her  night  wanderings,  and 
of  a  long  fainting  nt,  in  which  many  of 
her  family  believed  her  dead,  and  which 
had  lasted  for  nearly  ten  hours.  She 
described  how  her  father,  leaving  her 
in  despair,  had  retired  to  his  chamber, 
and,  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees» 
prayed — a  circumstance  which  could 
have  been  known  to  no  one  but  him- 
self, for  the  room  was  dark,  and  he 
had  locked  the  door.  In  these  conver- 
sations she  still  continued  to  speak  of 
herself  in  the  third  person,  as  if  of  a 
stranger.    At  one  time  she  said, 

*'*'  She  is  a  countess,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  von  Rosenthal ;  but  I  am 
not." 

Her  whole  appearance  in  these  trances 
was  of  the  most  loAy  and  beautiful 
kind.  Presently  she  sank  into  a  fit  of 
deep  reflection.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
this  interview,  her  fit  of  inspiration 
ended  almost  as  it  did  before.  Thus 
matters  went  on  for  many  months. 
Although  very  anxious,  I  can  scarcely 
describe  what  passed.  The  health  of 
the  countess  appeared  gradually  to  im- 
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pro^-e.  In  conBe^juence  of  her  ireqaeot 
tnQces,  I  became  almost  a  slare;  I 
e»uld  scarcely  leave  the  hoose  for  a 
lEoment.     Every  day  seemed  to  clothe 
ber  vith  a  fresh  charm.    Had  I  never 
^e€ii  ber  bat  for  an  hour,  its  memory 
voald  endare  for  a  lifetime.     Ob,  the 
rapture  of  first  love !     Yes ;  I  deny  it 
aot — love  it  was*  bat  I  may  truly  say, 
not  an  earthly  one :  my  whole  being 
iras  boond  ap  m  this  inspired  priestess. 
I  felt  so  onworthy  to  be  regarded  by 
ber  sligbtest  look,  could  she  only  have 
tolerated  me  as  the  meanest  of  her 
^rrants,  without  antipathy^  I  would 
h%Te  thought  it  the  highest  celestial 
happtaess.      But,  alas!  m  proportion 
a§  my  society  seemed  to  charm  her 
when  asleep,  rose  her  antipathy  to  me 
vKen  awake.     This  antipathy  gradu- 
&Uv  increased  to  hatred — always  show- 
ed itself  in  some  manner  of  which  I 
was  peculiarly   sensitive ;    with    pas- 
>l(»Qate  tears  she  would  entreat  her 
f»tber  to  send  me  out  of  the  house. 
She  despised  me  as  a  common  raga* 
bond,  who  was  unworthy  to  breathe 
the  very  air  with  her,  still  less  to  be 
so  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  Graf 
von  Rosenthal. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  when 
fhe  was  in  these  trances  sne  seemed  to 
follow  all  the  movements  of  my  hands, 
aad  to  aotieipate  my  very  thonght§. 
At  length,  it  seemed  scarcely  necessary 
that  I  should  extend  my  hands  towards 
her  ;  my  wishes  were  sufficient  to 
bring  relief.  She  would  drink  neither 
wine  nor  water  which  I  had  not  touched 
with  my  fingers,  out  of  which  issued, 
as  she  said,  ^  streams  of  light." 

One  day  the  count  proposed  to  me 
that  I  should  make  an  experiment  of 
the  affection  of  his  daughter,  by  ask- 
in^  her,  when  in  a  trance,  that  she 
should  give  me  a  beautiful  full-blown 
rose  when  she  was  awake.  The  experi> 
ment  was  tried,  notwithstanding  my  ob- 
jections ;  and  I  one  day  interrupted 
a  friendly  conversation,  by  making 
the  request,  previously  to  which,  how- 
ever, i  ought  to  mention,  that  I  had 
gcae  over  to  some  roses  which  were 
growing  in  the  balcony,  and  in  select- 
ing one  €f  them,  a  thorn  pierced  my 

filler the  countess  actually  uttered  a 

Ticlnit  exelamatton,  as  if  in  severe  pain. 

"  Take  care,"  said  she,  **  Emanuel ; 
vfaatever  hurts  yon  pains  me  also.'* 

Thinlring  thiB  the  most  suitable  mo- 
aeui  to  make  my  requestr- 


«*  Why  do  you  not  tell  her,"  said  the 
countess,  "  that  you  wish  her  to  give 
you  a  full-blown  rose  to-morrow  ?" 

I  was  astonished — she  had  divined 
my  wishes ;  and  I  attempted  to  mdce 
some  excuse. 

**  Ob,  nonsense,"  said  she,  laughing ; 
'^  I  knew  my  father  put  it  into  your 
head." 

•  "  But  it  is  also  my  dearest  wish,'*  I 
replied.  **  Will  you,  when  you  waken 
at  twelve  o'clock,  remember  it  ?" 

**  Can  she  do  anything  else?"  she 
replied,  laughing. 

•  When  this  conversation'  Ceased  the 
count  departed,  and  summoned  the  at- 
tendants and  the  doctor. 

It  might  have  been  a  little  after  ten 
o'clock  that  Hortense  awoke,  and 
showed  to  the  physician  the  hurt  on 
her  finger.  She  thought  she  had  in- 
jured it  with  a  needle,  and  wondered 
there  was  no  outward  sore.  At  eleven 
she  showed  symptoms  of  uneasiness — 
walked  up  and  down  the  chamber,  and 
began  to  abuse  me  to  her  women,  and 
overpowered  her  father  with  reproach- 
es for  not  having  dismissed  me  before. 
She  then  began  to  talk  about  other 
matters.  Her  restlessness  increased ; 
she  was  asked  if  she  was  unwell.  They 
tried  in  vain  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
her  uneasiness.  She  hid  her  face  in 
the  pillows,  and  begged  of  them  alt  to 
leave  the  room.  A  quarter  before 
twelve,  her  bell  was  heard.  She  in- 
formed her  maid,  when  she  entered  the 
apartment,  that  I  must  be  present  when 
the  clock  struck  twelve.  Although  I 
had  looked  forward  to  this  invitation, 
I  felt  quite  upset  by  it.  With  a  pal- 
pitating heart,  I  entered  the  room  ; 
the  countess  was  dittinf?  carelessly  upon 
the  sofa — her  beautiful  head,  shaded 
by  its  dark  locks,  supported  by  her 
delicate  hand.  In  a  manner  half  sor- 
rowful, half  angry,  she  rose  as  I  en- 
tered ;  and  I  then  requested  the  ho- 
nour of  her  commands. 

She  did  not  immediately  answer,  but 
seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  at  a  loss  for 
words.     At  last  she  said—. 

**  Mr.  £manue],it  seems  as  if  I  ought 
to  make  you  a  present,  in  order  to  in- 
duce you  to  retire  from  our  service." 

*'  Countess,"  I  said,  as  I  felt  my 
pride  rising,  "  I  did  not  force  myself 
into  the  count  s  employment ;  you  are 
aware  of  the  reasons  whioh  have  in- 
duced me  to  remain  in  the  company  of 
my  lord.    1  would  willingly  obey  your 
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commands  just  altered,  but  for  the 
hope  of  being  useful/' 

She  turned  her  back  upon  me,  and 
began  to  play  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
near  the  rose-trees.  Suddenly  she 
cut  off  a  new-blown  rose,  which  she 
offered  me,  saying — "  Take  the  best  I 
have  to  offer  you — take  it  as  a  reward 
for  having  hitherto  kept  out  of  my 
way»  and  let  me  see  you  no  more." 
Then  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa, 
and,  with  averted  face,  made  a  sign 
that  I  should  withdraw. 

I  regained  my  apartment,  and  presa- 
ed  to  my  lips  the  rose,  which  I  con- 
sidered worth  all  the  crowns  and 
jewels  on  earth. 

The  dislike  of  the  countess  from 
this  period,  strange  to  say,  seemed  to 
increase.  Her  fathers  convinced  of 
my  honesty,  as  well  as  my  ability  to 
be  useful,  was  proof  against  all  his 
daughter's  suspicions  and  fears.  My 
position  became  very  irksome ;  for  I 
perceived  that  every  one  else,  even  to 
the  servants,  treated  me  with  aversion 
and  contempt.  This ,  at  length  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent,  that  I 
perceived  that  it  had  gradually  the  ef- 
fect of  alienating  from  me  the  count's 
esteem ;  and  I  should  have  been  un- 
able to  remain,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  the  countess,  who,  in  her 
trances,  would  entreat  me  not  to  mind 
such  temporary  estrangements. 

One  evening  the  count  called  me 
into  his  cabinet.  He  asked  me  to  give 
him  the  books  I  had  managed,  as  well 
as  an  order  for  two  thousand  louis- 
d*ors  recently  come,  which  he  said  he 
wished  to  put  into  the  bank  of  Venice, 
as  he  intended  remaining  for  another 
year.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  en- 
treat of  him  to  give  these  matters  of 
service  to  the  management  of  some  one 
else,  as  I  intended,  as  soon  as  the 
health  of  the  countess  should  be  a 
little  restored,  to  leave  his  house  and 
service.  Although  I  said  this  with 
some  emotion,  the  count  did  not  ap- 
pear to  pay  much  attention,  but  merely 
replied,  that  he  would  be  able,  doubt- 
less, to  get  some  one  to  attend  to  his 
affairs.  This  was  enough ;  I  perceived 
that  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  me.  I 
went  back  to  my  room,  and  collected 
all  the  papers,  both  those  he  had  asked 
me  for,  and  the  others ;  but  I  could 
not  lay  my  hands  upon  the  order  he 
required ;  I  searched  for  it,  but  in 
▼ain. 


The  next  morning  the  count  re- 
minded me. 

"  You  have  forgotten,"  said  he, 
'^  the  steward's  accounts  I  asked  you 
for  yesterday,  with  the  money  order." 

The  only  excuse  I  could  devise 
was,  that  I  had  temporarily  misled 
some  papers,  among  which  I  supposed 
was  the  one  in  question,  but  that  I 
would  surely  have  it  by  the  following' 
morning.  My  search,  however,  was 
utterly  in  vain ;  and  at  length  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cheques  were 
either  lost  or  stolen,  or  that  I  had 
unknowingly  destroyed  them  myself. 
No  one,  except  my  servant,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  bad  the  key  of 
my  room.  My  apprehensions  were 
terrific. 

On  repairing  next  morning  to  the 
countess,  in  order  to  be  present  at  her 
state  of  somnambulism,  the  count  re- 
ceived me  with  a  stern  and  grave  as- 
pect. The  thought  that  he  believed 
me  dishonest  was  maddening.  Full  of 
these  thoughts,  I  approached  the  sleep- 
ing countess ;  and  the  idea  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  me,  that  she,  by 
means  of  her  extraordinary  gift  of  se- 
cond sight,  might  inform  me  what  had 
become  of  the  papers.  While  I  was 
deliberating  how  I  should  approach 
the  subject,  the  countess  complained  of 
an  extraordinary  cold  blast,  which  was 
blowing  from  me  to  her,  and  which» 
she  said,  if  it  were  not  changed,  would 
cause  her  pain. 

"  Thou  art  disturbed  by  some  secret 
sorrow,  Emanuel,"  sud  the  countess  ; 
*'  thy  thoughts  and  thy  wishes  are  not 
with  her." 

**  Dearest  countess,"  I  replied,  **  it 
is  no  wonder.  Perhaps  you,  with  your 
wonderful  powers  of  penetrating  into 
mystery,  can  give  me  back  my  peace. 
I  have  lost  four  cheques  belongbg  to 
your  father." 

The  count  frowned.  Dr.  Walter 
exclaimed— 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  trouble  the 
countess  with  such  matters  in  her 
present  state." 

I  was  silent.  Horfense  appeared  to 
reflect  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  Emanuel,  "  you 
have  not  lost  them;  they  have  been 
taken  from  you.  Here,  take  this  key  ; 
you  will  find  them  in  yonder  jewel- 
case." 

I  harried  to  the  press  with  a  little 
gold  key  she  gave  me.     One  of  the 
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chamber-maidsy  Leonoray  sprang  be- 
£oTe  me*  and  would  not  let  me  open 
it. 

''Mj  lord  coanty"  the  said,  ^'yon 
sorrij  will  not  allow  any  man  to  mm- 
Eoajre  the  things  of  my  lady  7'* 

Bat  ere  she  could  finiiihy  I  had  push- 
ed her  to  one  side^  opened  the  jewel- 
case»  and  there  beheld  the  cheques  of 
which  we  were  in  search.  With  a 
gloving  countenance  I  handed  them 
to  the  coonty  sayings  that  I  should 
ahortly  hare  the  pleasure  of  waiting 
vpon  him  with  the  rest ;  and  with  a 
%ht  heart  approached  Hortense. 

"*  How  yoa  are  chang^y**  said  she* 
'EfflSDuel ;  jou  look  iDce  a  sun  float- 
iBg^ra  a  sea  of  golden  light." 

The  county  much  affected  by  this 
naie»  deored  me  to  ask  the  countess 
how  rike  came  by  them.  I  obeyed. 
Leonora, the  watting>maid»  fell  fainting 
upon  the  floor.  Dr.  WiUter  hurried 
op  to  her,  and  was  just^dragging  her 
out  of  the  apartment,  when  the  coun- 
t^s  began  to  speak.  The  count  or- 
dered silence,  and  that  no  one  should 
quit  the  apartment. 

"  Out  of  hatred,  my  dear  Emanuel, 
the  sick  person  had  the  cheques  taken 
from  yoa,"  she  said  ;  **  but  things  did 
not  happen  as  she  wished ;  for  old  Hein- 
rich  was  standing  in  one  corner  of  the 
corridor,  when  Dr.  Walter  went  in  with 
the  second  key,  and  took  the  cheques, 
which  were  put  with  letters  from 
H  angary,  and,  on  carrying  them  out, 
he  gave  them  to  Leonora.  Heinrich 
would  haTO  blown  upon  us  all,  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  papers  were 
missing.  Dr.  Walter,  who  saw  the 
cheques  with  you,  offered  to  have  them 
stolen ;  Leonora  said  she  would  as- 
dst ;  the  nek  person  encouraged 
them  both,  and  could  scarcely  re- 
strain her  impatience  until  they  were 
btt>ugfat«" 

Dr.  Walter,  as  she  sud  these  words, 
remained  leaning  agunst  Leonora's 
chair,  and,  turning  to  the  count,  said 
with  a  ghastly  smile — 

**  No  one  can  now  contend  that  the 
eoootess  U  not  to  be  believed  in  her 
moments  of  inspiration." 

Tke  coxmt  did  not  reply,  but,  ring- 

isg  the  bell,  ordered  old  Heinrich  to  be 

sad  for,  and  asked  him,  if   he  had 

eirer  seen   Dr.    Walter  in  my  room 

dariog  my  absence. 

M/sawhim  on  last  Tuesday  eren- 
iog  m  the  room  of  Mr.  EmanneU" 


said  the  old  man ;  ^  but  Leonora  can 
tell  better  than  I,  for  she  was  standing 
in  the  pass^e.  He  handed  her  some 
papers,  and  1  saw  them  both  smile, 
and  talk  in  a  whisper,  as  they  went 
away." 

They  were  then  put  out  of  the 
apartment,  and  Hortense  soon  became 
more  agreeable  than  usual.  The  re- 
sult of  this  remarkable  morning  was, 
that  the  doctor,  Leonora,  and  another 
servant,  received  their  dismissal,  and 
the  count  covered  me  with  the  most 
ample  apologies,  and  entreated  1 
should  never  leave  him. 

**  I  know  the  sacrifices  yon  have 
made  for  us,  but  you  may  depend 
upon  my  gratitude." 

The  evident  pain  of  the  count  touch- 
ed me,  and  1  agreed  to  remain.  In 
the  meantime,  the  way  in  which  I  had 
been  treated  by  the  countess  greatly 
weakened  me  in  my  belief  in  the  good- 
ness of  her  heart.  As  the  health  of 
the  countess  began  gradually  to  im- 
prove, her  dislike  to  me  seemed  to 
diminish.  I  was  occasionally  permit- 
ted to  visit  her  in  her  lucid  intervals. 
At  length  I  was  permitted  to  take  my 
place  at  the  table  when  there  was  a 
dinner  party,  and  a  cover  was  even 
laid  for  me  when  they  were  alone. 
The  countess  did  not  speak  much  ; 
but  what  she  did  say  was  with  a 
mingled  hauteur  and  modesty  which 
was  enchanting.  My  situation  became 
more  agreeable ;  but  I  kept  out  of 
her  presence,  when  in  a  state  of  wake- 
fulness, as  much  as  possible ;  and  even 
if  she  regarded  me  with  carelessness, 
she  must,  nevertheless,  have  been 
aware  how  much  1  despised  her  in  my 
heart  —  so  quiet,  widiout  its  being 
perceived  by  Hortense,  the  bond  of 
union  between  us  had  gradually  been 
changed  ;  but  my  time  was  spent  in 
longing  for  the  period  when  my  ser- 
vices should  no  longer  be  required. 

Among  those  who  were  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  count  at  Venice,  was 
a  rich  young  nobleman,  who  inherited 
the  title  of  prince,  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Italian  families. 
I  will  call  him  Carl.  He  was  of  lofty 
stature,  of  agreeable  countenance,  and 
full  of  spirit  and  urbanity.  The  flexi- 
bility of  his  features,  and  the  ardent 
glance  of  his  eye,  betrayed  a  mind 
which  would  be  easily  excited*  He 
had  an  immense  establishment,  and 
was  as  proud  as  he  was  vain.     His 
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frMDdahip  with  the  couoty  the  result 
of  aoeidenty  had  detained  him  io  Ve- 
nice longer  than  he  intended.     He 
had  seen  Hortense»  and  mingled  in  the 
crowd  of  her  admirers.     His  station 
in  life,  his  riches,  his  numerous  suite, 
had  flattered  the  ranitj  of  Hortense. 
Without    distinguishing    him     from 
others  bj  her  favours  she  willingly 
saw  him  near  her.     A  single  smile  or 
kind  look  was  enough  to  raise  in  him 
the  boldest  hopes.    The  old  count,  not 
less  flattered,  met  the  attentions  of  the 
prince  more  than  half  war,  and  soon 
received  him  as  a  friend  or  the  family. 
I  never  for  an  instant  doubted  that 
the  count  had  arranged  it  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  prince  should  be  his 
son-in-law.     Nothing  but  the  illness 
of  Hortense  appeared  to  retard  mat* 
ters.     The  prince  had  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  state  of  the  counte8s*8 
health,  and  was  devoured  by  curiosity 
to  see  her  in  one  of  her  trances,  and 
the  count  who  knew  that  she  appeared 
to  great  advantage,  gave  him  permis- 
sion, which  he  had  never  before  ac- 
corded to  any  one.     Accordingly,  one 
afternoon,   about  the  time  Hortense 
had  predicted  she  would  fall  into  a 
trance,  the  prince  made  his  appear- 
ance.   Fear  and  delight  were  pictured 
in  the  face  of  the  prince  as  he  beheld 
her  radiant    in  superhuman  beauty. 
The  countess  began  to  speak,  and  as 
usual  to  entertain  herself  with  me,  in 
a  language  however  flattering  to  me, 
by  no  means  so  agreeable  to  the  prince. 
I  made  a  sign  to  the  prince  to  give  me 
his  hsnd  ;  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so 
the  countess,  with  a  violent  shudder, 
exclaimed,  **  Take  away  that  goat ;  he 
is  going  to  stick  me  1"     She  fell  into 
strong    convulsions,    and  the  prince 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  room.     As 
soon  as  he  had  departed  she  repeated, 
with  emphasis,  *^  Never  let  that  unclean 
person  enter  into  my  presence  again." 
This  interview  brought  with  it  unplea- 
sant consequences  to  me.    The  prince, 
regarding  me  as  his  rival,  was  filled 
with  the  most  deadly  hatred,  and  the 
count,   easily  influenced  by  any  one 
much  in  his  society,  I  soon  saw  he 
began  to  participate  in  the  feelings 
of  the  prince.     It  was  only  a  suspicion 
that  the  countess  had  a  regard  for  me, 
but  even  this  was  very  mortifying  to 
his  vanity.    The  count  was  much  with 
the  prince,  and  1  was  soon  separated 
altogether  from  her  society,   except 


during  the  period  of  her  trances.     It 
was  at  length  arranged  between  them 
that  the  project  of  marriage  should 
be  mentioned  to  her  as  soon  as  it  was 
consistent  with  her  state  of  health.     I 
soon  perceived  that  I  was  in  the  way. 
My  old  habits  resumed  their  sway,  and 
the  only  agreeable  reflexion  I  had  was 
in  the  steady  friendship  of  Hortense. 
AU  her  former  haitred,  even  in  her 
waking  hours,  was  turned  into  respect 
and  friendship.     She  treated  me  like 
a  physician,  asked  my  advice  upon  all 
occasions,  and  obeyed  my  orders  with 
the  utmost  punctuality.    It  sometimes 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  power  of  my 
will  had  become  a  part  of  her  nature^ 
The  pride  and  vanihr  of  the  coun- 
tess, in  proportion  as  ner  health  im- 
proved, began  to  disappear  like  evil 
spirits ;  her  gentleness  was  more  touch* 
ing  than  even  her  beauty  ;  and  how 
was  it  possible  that  I,  the  daily  witness 
of  her  many  perfections,  should  remain 
insensible  to  her  charms.     I  almost 
wished  that  she  should  treat  me  with 
the  contumely  which  she  had  formerly 
done,  that  I  might  be  able  to  tear 
myself  away ;  for  I  felt  that  the  part- 
ing which  must  sooner  or  later  come, 
would  take  me  to  my  grave.     What 
made  me  worse  was  a  dream  which 
often  occurred  to  me,  and  in  which 
the  same  images  were  always  presented. 
Sometimes  I  sat  in  a  strange  room—, 
sometimes  on  the  shore  of  the  sea— 
sometimes  on  the  stem  of  an  oak  in  a 
vast   wilderness— then    the    countess 
would  appear,   radiant  with  beauty^ 
and  say,  '*  Why  so  sorrowful,  my  dear 
Emanuel  ?"  At  this  period  I  would  ge- 
nerally waken,  for  the  thrilling  tone  in 
which  she  spoke  these  words  would 
vibrate  to  my  soul.     In  the  crowded 
marts  of  the  city  I  heard  it — it  rose 
above  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers-* 
wherever  I  went  that  gentle  and  touch- 
ing sound  was  ever  in  my  ear.     Once» 
during  the  night,  when   I  had  this 
dream,    I   wakened    as   soon  as  the 
mouth  of  Hortense  had  opened  to  give 
utterance  to  the  accustomed  question* 
and  then  I  believed  that  I  heard  the 
voice  in  reality.    A  dream  is  generally 
a  dream ;  but  in  this  tissue  of  wonders 
seeriied  woven  into  my  fate  everything 
extraordinary.  One  day  when  I  was  in 
the  room  with  the  count,  looking  over 
some  papers,  he  was  summoned  to  re- 
ceive the  visit  of  a  Venetian  nobleman. 
Thinking  he  would  soon  return  I  sat 
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fbro  io  ilia  chair  at  the  window,  feeling 
m-j  moomfuL  In  the  meantime  steps 
affroached,  and  the  eoantess,  who  was 
iuokiog  for  her  father,  entered  the 
rrjGOL  I  felt  a  sodden  tremor*  and 
nr>e  respectfully. 

''Why  so  sorrowful,  dear  £manael?** 
»ii  the  countess,  in  the  same  sweet  and 
gfntle  tone  whose  sound  had  so  ofien 
mirffied  in  my  dreams.      She  smiled, 
t&  if  surprised  at  her  question,  rob- 
bed her  forehead    as    if  considering. 
*  Whst  is  that  ?       I  thought  I   had 
^«ard  that  before  ;  it  seems  to  me  as 
lilWseen  you  in  the  same  position 
b«Ve,  and  had  asked  you  the  same 
qBcstka." 

^'Notknng  can  be  so  strange,"  I  re- 
paid; « I  have  over  and  over  again 
(ireuned  that  you  had  used  the  same 
vordajonhaTe  done  at  this  moment." 
The  count  entered  the  apartment, 
scd  our  interview  terminated.    A  few 
dsjs  afca>  this  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
preseotat  abanquet ;  it  was  a  great  festi- 
Tsl ;  bat  the  masic  made  me  moornful, 
»cd  I  remained  a  solitary  spectator  of 
tbe  revelry.     I  thought  that  from  the 
throng  of  dancers  Hortense  came  smi- 
Inig  forth,  looked  at  me  with  a  glance 
of  tenderness,  and  said,  **  Why  so  sor- 
rowful ?  I  cannot  be  happy  unless  you 
are  so;"   and  with  these  words  she 
disappeared  among  the  dancers. 

Tlue  next  day  I  was  invited  to  a 

P«rty  where  there  were  to  be  fireworks 

Asd  dancing,  and  upon  the  way  thither 

I  was  informed  by  the  count  that  Hor- 

^tx3se  was  to  be  present.     The  prince 

opened  the  ball  with  the  countess.  As 

I  looked  on  tiie  noble  pair,  I  felt  as  if 

tiiepe  was  a  dagger  in  my  heart.     In 

order  to  banish  the  sight,  I  chose  a 

partner,  and  mixed  in  the  floating 

throng ;  but  I  soon  felt  too  miserable 

to  dance,  and  I  was  glad  to  make  my 

eseape.     At  this  moment  the  dream 

of  the  previotts  night  at  once  occurred 

to  me.  Tbe  dance  had  just  terminated* 

and  lol  the  oountess  came  up  to  me, 

pressed  voj  hand  swiftiy,  and  secretly 

gave  me  one  glance  of  ineffiible  tender- 

nen,  saying — **  Why  so  sorrowful,  my 

dear  Emanuel  ?  be  joyful,  or  I  cannot  be 

io,"   dis8)^)eared  among  the  crowd. 

The  glance  which  she  gave  me  seemed 

St  tbe  same  moment  to  deprive  me  of 

i^eecb  and  breath  ;   before  1  could  re- 

<^«r,sbe  had  rejoined  the  dancers,  and 

*M  svimming  graoefully  ftlong,  but  I 

^^9<ii  thonglt  I  saw*  that  her  eyes  ai- 
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ways  sought  mine.  I  left  the  place  where 
I  was  standing,  as  I  could  not  endure 
this.  The  dance  had  concluded,  and  a 
new  one  was  about  commencing  as  I  ap- 
proached tbe  seat  of  the  ladies  :  a  beau- 
tiful form  rose  as  I  drew  near ;  it  was 
the  countess :  her  arm  soon  lay  in 
mine,  and  we  fell  into  the  ranks  of  the 
dancers.  I  felt  astonished  at  myself, 
for  I  never  could  have  had  the  daring 
to  ask  her  for  so  great  an  honour; 
but  it  seemed  as  if,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  I  had  done  so  with- 
out being  aware  of  it.  She  scarcely 
seemed  to  regard  me  as  she  swept 
through  the  crowd  with  her  beautiful 
form  and  lustrous  eye.  In  a  moment 
the  music  struck  up.  I  felt  as  if  I 
belonged  to  another  and  a  higher 
world,  and  was  floating  along  on  the 
voluptuous  swell  of  the  music.  I  did 
not  know  what  happened,  nor  that  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  company  were  upon 
us ;  but  I  cared  little  for  that,  and  at 
the  third  round  of  tbe  dance  led  the 
countess  to  a  seat.  I  stammered  forth 
my  thanks,  and  her  low  bow  to  me  was 
such  as  she  would  have  bestowed  upon 
the  most  distant  acquaintance. 

The  count,  as  well  as  the  prince, 
had  seen  me  dancing  with  the  countess, 
and  had  heard  the  general  whispers  of 
admiration.  The  count  was  displeased 
at  my  audacity,  and  scolded  the  countess 
the  next  dav  for  having  so  far  forgot- 
ten her  ranL  Neither  the  count  nor 
the  prince  doubted  that  I  had  inspired 
the  countess  with  some  extraordmary 
liking  for  me,  but  notwithstanding 
their  attempts  at  concealment,  I  could 
plainly  perceive  that  I  was  the  object 
of  their  intense  aversion.  I  was  seldom 
permitted  to  enter  the  company  of  the 
countess;  but  both  of  them  were 
carried  away  by  their  apprehensions. 
The  countess  never  concealed  from 
either  of  them  that  she  had  feelings  of 
kindness  towards  me.  She  said  it  was 
quite  the  same  to  her  whether  I  was 
in  Venice  or  Constantinople.  **  It  is 
in  your  power,"  sud  she^  ''to  send 
him  away  as  soon  as  I  am  well.'* 

The  count  and  the  prince  wuted 
with  anxiety  the  period  of  my  depar- 
ture* which  would  rid  them  of  my  pre- 
sence and  interruption.  I  also  looked 
forward  to  this  moment  with  some 
anxiety.  I  felt  that  absence  from 
Hortense  was  the  only  way  in  which 
I  could  heal  my  wound.  I  felt  unut- 
terably wretched.  One  day  the  countess 
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predicted  that  the  end  of  her  illness 
was  near,  and  that  her  convalescence 
was  at  hand. 

*Mn  the  hot  steam-baths  of  Bat- 
taglia/'  said  she,  <'she  will  lose  her 
power  of  inspiration.  A  bath  every 
morning ;  and  after  the  tenth  bath 
yon  will  depart :  she  will  then  see  you 
DO  morOf  unless  you  wish  it ;  but  let  her 
have  a  remembrance  of  you.  Without 
this  she  cannot  get  well.  You  carry 
on  your  breast  a  dried  rose,  cased  in 
gold.  As  long  as  she  wears  this  on 
her  hearty  rolled  up  in  silk,  her  illness 
can  never  return.  Neither  earlier  nor 
later  than  the  seventh  hour  after  the 
thirteenth  bath»  give  her  this  rose: 
wear  it  until  then.  Thenceforth  she 
will  be  convalescent." 

"  Do  you  really  carry  anything  of 
the  kind  ?"  said  the  count,  in  high  de- 
light at  the  prospect  of  his  daughter's 
approaching  recovery. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  he 
then  asked  if  I  attached  any  value  to 
this  possession. 

I  replied  that  I  did,  and  that  I  would 
sooner  forfeit  my  life ;  but  that  I 
would  give  it  up  to  ensure  his  daugh- 
ter's recovery, 

**  Some  pledge  of  love,  I  suppose  ?*' 
said  the  count,  smiling. 

"  It  is  the  gift  of  one  who  is  all  in 
all  to  me/'  said  I. 

The  count,  touched  by  my  genero- 
sity, embraced  me,  adding — 

"  I  am  eternally  your  debtor  1" 

The  first  thing  he  did,  when  Hor- 
tense  awoke,  was  to  mention  the  inci- 
dent. 

"  It  is,"  he  added,  "  the  gift  of  one 
he  loves." 

He  said  this  with  the  greater  plea- 
sure, because  he  thought  that  ii  the 
countess  had  really  any  liking  for  me, 
she  would  the  more  readily  surrender 
It  when  she  heard  that  I  had  been 
sighing  in  the  chains  ofanother  beauty. 
Hortense  received  this  intelligence  with 
such  carelessness,  that  the  count's  sus- 
picions at  once  vanished.  He  imme- 
diately informed  the  prince  of  what  had 
happened,  and  the  result  was  a  total 
alteration  of  their  coldness  of  manner. 
I  was  treated  by  them  like  a  benefac- 
tor. Speedy  preparations  were  made 
for  our  departure  to  the  baths  of  Bat- 
taglia ;  the  prince  had  gone  before 
to  make  preparations  for  his  bride, 
and  early  on  a  beautiful  summer's 
morning  we  left  Venice,  through  the 


lovely  plains  of  Padua.  We  approached 
the  Euganean  mountains,  at  the  foot 
of  which  lies  the  little  city  with  its 
wells.  During  the  journey,  the  coun- 
tess liked  to  make  little  excursions  on 
foot,  and  I  was  her  constant  companion, 
her  kindness  was  extreme. 

"  I  could  be  very  happy,*'  said  she, 
"  if  I  were  allowed  to  spend  my  life  in 
some  quiet  retreat  in  Italy,  occupied 
with  the  simple  concerns  of  domestic 
life.  The  amusements  of  cities  leave  a 
void  in  the  spirit,  and  depress  more 
than  they  please.  How  happy  I  would 
be  if  I  could  live  quietly  apart  from 
courts  and  cities  ;  if  I  had  will  enough 
to  make  my  happiness  consist  in  doings 
good  to  those  around  me  ;  but  one  can- 
not have  all  one  wishes!" 

More  than  once,  and  in  the  presence 
of  her  father,  she  spoke  of  the  great 
obligation  they  owed  me  as  the  saviour 
of  her  life. 

'*  Could  I  only  know/'  said  she, 
"  how  to  compensate  you.  I  have  been 
ransacking  my  brain  to  find  out  some- 
thing agreeable  to  give  you.  You 
must  be  already  aware  that  my  father 
will  place  you  in  a  position  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  mankind :  that  is  the 
smallest  thing;  but  I  must  have  an- 
other satisfaction  for  myself." 

At  another  time  she  would  turn  the 
discourse  upon  my  resolution  to  leave 
them  immediately  after  her  convales- 
cence. 

"  We  shall  all  be  sorry  to  lose  you," 
she  would  say,  with  tenderness,  <'  We 
will  mourn  your  loss  like  that  of  some 
dear  friend  and  benefactor.  Could 
we  not  by  our  entreaties  induce  you  to 
change  your  resolution  and  delay  your 
departure?  But  your  heart  calls  you  i 
elsewhere ,"  sbe  said,  with  a  smile,  as  | 
if  she  had  penetrated  the  secret  of  my  j 
heart.  **  If  you  are  only  happy,  we 
shall  have  nothing  further  to  wish  joxx, 
and  I  doubt  it  not,  love  will  make  you 
happy.  Still,  do  not  quite  forget  us» 
and  remember  from  time  to  time  to 
let  us  have  intelligence  of  your  wel- 
fare." 

My  replies  were  full  of  distant  and 
cold  politeness,  for  respect  forbade  my 
heart  to  betray  this  confidence.  But 
still,  she  would  bestow  upon  me  glances 
which  would  overpower  my  feelings^ 
and  I  would  say  more  than  I  had  in* 
tended.  It  occasionally  happened  tha4 
when  I  spoke  in  a  more  flattered  an<l 
obliged  tone,  Hortense  would  look  upon 
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me  with  a  dear  glance  of  wonderiDg 
iiiDoe€iioe»  as  if  she  did  not  understand 
rae.  I  persoaded  myself  that  Hortense 
vished  onlj  to  appear  kind  and  thank- 
fal  to  me  without  according  me  any 
preference  over  that  she  bestowed  upon 
ordinary  mortals,  and  that  it  was  on]y 
oat  of  pure  good  nature,  and  to  give 
rae  pleasore  that  she  had  asked  me  to 
dance  with  her  at  the  ball.  Ah,  how 
my  passion  had  already  carried  me  be^ 
jo&d  the  bounds  of  hope,  far  beyond 
tbe  bounds  of  hope  ;  for  had  Hortense 
reailr  felt  towards  me  anything  more 
^^aa  good-willy  what  use  would  it  have 
bees  ?  1  would  only  have  become  more 
osharfT  in  her  unhappiness.  Whilst 
thi*  ikme  was  consuming  me  in  secret, 
in  ber  heart  there  was  a  serene  heaven 
fail  of  rest ;  whilst  I  was  yearning  to  fall 
at  her  feet,  and  to  confess  all  I  felt  for 
h^,  sbe  wandered  near  me  without  the 
least  sospicion  of  my  situation,  and 
soi^ht  to  dispel  my  earnest  sorrow  by 
her  innocent  mirth. 

Rooms  were  prepared  for  us  through 
the  prince,  in  the  castle  of  the  Mar- 
cbiooess  of  Este.     This  castle,   on  a 
hill  near  the  little  city,  combined  the 
sreatest  conveniences  with,  at  the  same 
time, the  most  beautiful  vie ws,and  shady 
pronaenades  in  the  distance.     Bat  in 
order  to  make  use  of  the  steam-baths 
it  was  necessary  to  go  into  the  city, 
near  which  a  house  had  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  countess,  where 
die  spent  the  mornings  on  which  she 
wilted  to  bathe.     After  the  first  three 
baths  she  received,  her  inspirations  be- 
come less  frequent  and  more  obscure. 
She  spoke   seldom,  seldom  answered 
a  question,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  na- 
tural and  refreshing  sleep.     She  said 
in  her  sleep  that  after  the  tenth  bath 
%he  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
eater  this  house.   After  the  tenth  bath, 
«he  fell  into  her  usual  trance,  in  which 
she  said-— 
"  Emannel,  I  see  thee  no  more  I" 
Tbcse  were  the  last  words  she  ut- 
tered in  a  state  of  inspiration.     The 
^f  of  the  thirteenth   bath  arrived, 
Modnp  to  this  period  every  incident 
r/ttcb  ebe    had    predicted  when  in  a 
iUteofiaspiration  regularly  took  place. 
H^ bat  commands  now  only  remamed 
to  he  fal&Ued.      The  prince  and  the 

l!^%  vol    leav^    me  alone  for  a 
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single  moment.  They  made  me  show 
them  the  amulet,  as  if  they  feared  that, 
when  the  time  was  drawing  so  near, 
some  accident  might  happen  to  it,  or 
it  might  be  lost  through  carelessness. 
As  soon  as  the  news  arrived  that  the 
countess  was  in  the  steam-bath,  every 
moment  was  counted.  We  were  at 
length  summoned  to  accompany  her  to 
the  castle,  when  we  found  her  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  and  prepared  to 
receive  from  me  a  present  which  she 
was  to  wear  all  her  life.  She  began  to 
joke  with  me  about  my  infidelity  in 
giving  to  her  the  present  of  one  I  had 
loved.  It  struck  ten  o'clock ;  the 
seventh  hour  had  arrived.  We  were 
all — the  count,  the  prince,  the  countess, 
and  her  attendants— present  in  a  spa- 
cious and  well-lighted  apartment. 

"  Now  wait  no  longer,"  sud  the 
count :  "  the  moment  has  arrived  which 
is  to  be  the  last  of  Hortense's  sufferings, 
and  the  first  of  my  happiness.*' 

I  drew  the  precious  medallion  from 
my  neck,  opened  the  golden  chain, 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  glass,  and,  not 
without  emotion,  handed  it  to  the 
countess.  She  received  it,  and  as  her 
glance  fell  upon  the  dried  rose,  sud- 
denly a  bright  glow  shone  on  her 
countenance.  She  stammered  a  few 
words  of  thanks,  and  then  suddenly 
disappeared  with  the  chambermaids. 
The  count  and  the  prince  were  full 
of  thanks.  They  had  prepared  a  little 
feast  at  the  castle,  to  which  noble  fa- 
milies from  Este  and  Porigo  were  in- 
vited. In  the  meantime  we  waited  in 
vain  for  the  re- appearance  of  the 
countess.  We  soon  heard,  however, 
that  upon  putting  on  the  amulet  she 
had  fallen  intb  a  deep  and  refreshing 
slumber:  two,  three,  four  hours  passed, 
but  she  came  not.  The  count,  much  dis- 
quieted, made  his  way  to  the  bedside, 
but  her  sleep  was  so  sweet  and  deep, 
he  would  not  disturb  her.  She  was 
still  asleep,  when,  at  midnight,  the 
party  broke  up ;  but  the  next  morning 
it  continued.  The  count  feared  death, 
and  my  disquietude  was  no  less. 
Doctors  were  summoned,  but  they  pro- 
nounced her  in  perfect  health,  and  ad- 
vised she  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  on. 
Noon  and  evening  came,  and  still  the 
countess  slept.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  assurances  of  the  doctor,  that 
she  was  in  good  health,  we  would 
have  been  greatly  alarmed.  The 
next  morning  we  were  all  in  the  great- 
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est  delight  to  receive  the  intimation 
that  the  countess  was  awake.  Every 
one  hurried  inland  wished  her  joy, and 
all  were  happy  except  I,  who  stood 
sorrowful  in  my  room. 

Why  should  I  not  tell  it  ?  Amid  the 
universal  joy,  I  stood  alone  sorrowful 
— ah»  more  than  sorrowful — in  my 
room.  The  obligation  by  which  I  was 
bound  to  the  Count  Rosenthal  was 
over — it  was  fulfilled.  I  could  depart 
whenever  I  would;  they  wanted  no- 
thing from  me  except  the  last  word. 
But  now  to  inhale  the  air  she  breathed 
appeared  to  me  the  most  enviable  of 
all  lots — to  receive  but  a  single  glance, 
the  dearest  nourishment  of  my  life ; 
away  from  her,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
a  condemnation  to  death.  And  when 
I  thought  of  her  approaching  mar- 
riage with  the  prince,  and  the  weak 
nature  of  the  count  her  father*  then 
my  manly  pride  and  independence 
struggled  within  me ;  and  I  deter- 
mined to  depart.  I  swore  I  would 
fly.  1  saw  the  eternity  of  my  unhap- 
piness ;  and  rather  than  remain  con- 
temptible to  myself,  I  determined  to 
bid  adieu  to  joy  and  pleasure  for  life. 
I  found  Hor tense  in  the  castle  garden. 
A  shudder  ran  through  my  frame  as  I 
drew  near  to  offer  my  congratu- 
lations. She  stood,  apparently  lost 
in  thought,  apart  from  her  attend- 
ants, and  near  a  flower-bed.  She 
seemed  more  beautiful  than  I  had  ever 
seen  her  before,  and  looked  as  if  pos« 
sessed  with  a  new  life. 

*'  How  yon  have  startled  me !"  she  said, 
a  slight  blush  suffusing  her  features. 

**  I  also  wish  you  joy,  my  dearest 
countess,"  said  I.  I  could  speak  no 
more ;  mv  senses  were  confused ;  I 
could  not  bear  her  look,  which  seemed 
to  penetrate  my  heart.  Stammering 
forth  an  excuse  for  having  disturbed 
her,  I  stopped  short. 

"  You  speak  of  joy,"  said  she ;  *'  bat 
are  you  joyful?" 

"  Most  heartily,"  I  replied,  "  that 
you  are  raised  from  your  long  illness. 
In  a  few  days  I  must  depart,  and  be- 
long to  another  country;  I  now  be- 
long to  none.    My  promise  is  ended." 

*'  Is  this  your  intention,  dear  Ema- 
nuel ?"  said  the  countess.  "  You  say 
you  belong  to  no  one ;  do  not  you  be^ 
long  to  us?" 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and 
glanced  to  the  earth,  for  my  heart  was 
too  full  to  speak. 


"  You  will  remain  with  us— will  you 
not  ?"  she  said. 

"  I  may  not." 

"  But  if  I  entreat  it  ?" 

"  Good  God,  gracious  lady,  do  not 
command  me ;  I  cannot  endure  it ;  I 
must  depart." 

*'  You  are  not  happy  with  us ;  but, 
nevertheless,  you  have  neither  duty 
nor  profession  to  take  you  away." 

"  Duty  to  myself,"  1  replied. 

"  Go,  then — I  have  been  strangely 
deceived  in  you  ;  I  thought  we  would 
have  been  of  more  value  in  your  eyes.*' 

**  If  you  but  knew,  noble  countess, 
what  sorrow  vour  words  are  causing 
me,  you  would  pity  me,  and  let  me  de- 
part in  peace." 

**  Then  I  must  be  silent.  Go ;  but 
you  do  me  a  great  injury." 

Speaking  these  words,  she  turned 
away.  I  dared  to  go  after  her,  and 
begged  of  her  not  to  be  angry.  She 
began  to  weep.  With  folded  hands  I 
implored  her  not  to  be  angry  with  me. 

'<  Command  me,"  said  1,  *'  and  I 
will  obey.  Command  that  I  should 
remain,  my  souVs  rest — my  happiness 
— my  life  I  will  offer  up  at  your  com- 
mand." 

*'  Go,  then — I  force  nothing  from 
you ;  you  are  unwilling  to  stay  with 
us." 

"  Oh,  countess,  bring  me  not  to  des* 
peration." 

"When  will  you  depart  ?" 

•*  To-morrow — to-day." 

"  No,  no,"  said  she,  gently,  as  she 
came  nearer  to  me.  "  I  set  no  value 
on  my  health.  Remain  yet  only  a  few 
days  at  least." 

She  murmured  this  with  such  an 
entreating  air,  and  looked  upon  me 
at  the  same  time  with  her  moist  eyes 
so  sorrowfully,  that  I  was  no  longer 
master  of  my  destiny. 

*•  I  remain." 

«  But  willingly  ?" 

"  With  rapture." 

*'  Good.  Now  leave  me  for  an  in* 
stant.  You  have  sorely  troubled  me. 
But  do  not  leave  the  garden :  I  only 
seek  to  recover  myself." 

With  these  words  she  went  away, 
and  vanished  amid  the  blooming  orange 
flowers.  I  remained  for  a  long  time 
in  the  same  place,  as  if  in  a  dream. 
Such  words  I  had  never  before  heard 
from  the  countess.  It  was  not  merely 
the  language  of  politeness.  Every- 
thing within  me  was  disturbed  with 
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tb«  i^e%  that  I  bad  some  value  in  her 
eres.    The  request  to  remain  longer — 
the  tears — ^tbe  indescribable  something 
that  cannot  be  described — ^ber  mo?e- 
iDeDts— her  roice  ;  the  wonderful  lan- 
gnige,  in  everj  thing  a  language  with- 
out wordft,  which    spoke    more   elo- 
quentlT  than  words  could  express.     I 
understood  nothing*,  and  I  nnderntood 
ill.     I  doubted*  and  1  was  convinced. 
AftCT  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent 
i&  wandering  up  and  down  the  garden 
vdks,  with    the   attendants  who  re- 
ined,   the   countess    came  with  a 
ii^tlj  and  friendly  air  towards  me.    In 
b(?  g«otie  figure  waving  with  white 
<irap«7,  ^^   appeared  like  a  lovely 
ri4on  of  Raphael's  gorgeous  dreams, 
lo  ber  hand  she  carried  a  bouquet  of 
cirnations,  roses,  and  violet-coloured 
anilU  flowers. 

**  I  have  plucked  a  few  flowers  for 
Tou,  dear  Emanuel,"  she  said ;  "  do 
not  despise  them.  I  give  them  to  you 
in  quite  another  spirit  from  that  with 
which,  in  my  sickness,  I  once  present- 
er! ^on  with  a  rose.  I  should  not  remind 
you,  my  dear  doctor,  how  I  must  have 
teazed  and  distressed  you  with  my 
chiidish  humours  ;  bat  I  remember 
tiat  on  purpose,  in  order  to  cement 
mv  friendship  with  yon  more  closely. 
Oh,  and  how  much  have  1  to  repay 
Too !  Give  me  now  an  arm,  and  the 
Lady  Cecilia  will  give  another  :**  so 
she  called  one  of  her  companions. 

As  we  went  along,  chatting  and 
laughing,  ber  father  the  count,  and 
the  prince  arrived.  Never  was  Hor- 
tense  more  amiable  than  on  this,  the 
f'Ttt  day  of  her  convalescence.  With 
tender  respect  she  conversed  with  her 
^tber;*  with  friendly  intercourse  to 
her  attendants ;  with  polite  kindness 
to  the  prince ;  but  to  me  with  the 
Hretiest  expressions  of  gratitude.  She 
thanked  me  not  only  in  words,  but 
in  her  manner,  when  she  spoke. 
When  she  turned  to  me,  there  was  in 
her  words  and  in  her  tone  an  inexpres- 
»%le  kiodnessy  good-nature,  and  care 
ibr  my  contentment.  This  tone  was 
never  altered  in  the  presence  of  her 
father  nor  of  the  prince.  She  carried 
it  oD  with  an  assurance  that  it  could 
Bo(  and  should  not  be  otherwise ;  and 
10  nuoy  chATimng  days  flew  lightly  on 
^^ofjoj^  The  conduct  of  Hor- 
H«  never  altered  towards  roe  in  the 
kut  Imrtelf  •fraying  between  the 
toUSetst^  of  prudence  and  honour. 


and  the  fire  of  passion,  found  always 
in  her  society  a  peace  and  an  inde- 
pendence which,  since  these  wonder- 
ful events  happened,  I  had  never 
known.  Her  kindness  and  truth  made 
me  feel  towards  her  like  a  brother. 
She  never  concealed  a  heart  full  of  the 
purest  friendship  towards  me  ;  and  as 
little  did  1  conceal  my  sensations,  if  I 
did  not  openly  express  them.  And 
still,  ohl  who  could  withstand  such 
beauty  ? — it  must  be  betrayed. 

The  bath  guests  of  Rattaglia  were 
accustomed  on  flne  evenings  to  assem- 
ble at  a  large  coffee-house,  where,  sit- 
ting in  the  open  air,  they  might  enjoy 
each  other's  society.  They  sat  there 
in  chairs,  in  a  half-circle,  in  the  open 
street.  One  might  hear  on  all  sides 
the  music  of  mandolins  and  guitars 
mingled  with  Italian  songs.  There 
was  also  music  in  the  coffee-house ; 
windows  and  doors  were  lighted.  The 
countess  came  one  evening,  when  the 
prince  was  accustomed  to  leave  us 
earlier  than  usual,  in  order  to  ask  me 
to  accompany  her  to  the  assembly  of 
bath  guests.  I  was  seated  in  my  cham- 
ber, dreaming  over  my  strange  destiny ; 
the  door  stood  half-open.  Hortense 
and  Cecilia  saw  roe  as  they  passed ; 
both  observed  me  for  a  long  time ; 
then  they  entered  gently,  but  I  saw 
them  not  until  they  stood  right  before 
me,  and  declared  that  I  must  accom- 
pany them  into  the  city.  They  re- 
mained  joking  and  enjoying  my  con- 
fusion. Hortense  recognized  the  bou- 
quet ;  she  took  it  from  the  table  where 
I  had  left  it,  and  placed  it,  all  withered 
as  it  was,  in  her  bosom.  We  then  went 
to  Battaglia,  and  roiogle<l  with  the 
company. 

It  so  happened,  that  Cecilia,  in  con- 
versation with  one  of  her  acquaint- 
ances, went  away  from  us.  Neither 
the  countess  nor  I  were  much  dis- 
pleased. With  her  upon  my  arm,  we 
wandered  through  the  gay  crowd,  until 
she  was  wearied.  We  sat  upon  a  bank, 
under  a  spreading  lime-tree ;  the  moon- 
light fell  through  the  branches  upon 
the  beautiful  countenance  of  Hortense, 
and  upon  the  withered  bouquet  in  her 
bosom. 

She  ga:^ed  long  on  me  with  a  cu- 
rious, earneMt  look. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  dear  coun- 
tess," I  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  agitation,  '*  the  charm  which  had 
power  over  as  is  not  lost^-its  direction 
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only  is  altered.  Once,  when  you  were 
in  a  state  of  inspiration,!  worked  upon 
your  mind ;  you  now  work  upon  mine. 
I  live  only  in  thoughts  of  you ;  I  can 
do  nothing — I  am  nothing  without 
you.  Be  not  angry  at  my  confession : 
folIy»  indeed,  before  the  world,  but 
not  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  I  only  do 
your  bidding.  Can  I  hide  myself  from 
you?  Is  it  a  crime  that  my  whole 
soul  is  filled  with  your  image,  dear 
countess  ?  If  so,  it  is  not  my 
crime." 

She  turned  away  her  face,  and  raised 
her  hand  in  order  to  make  a  sign  that 
I  should  be  silent.  I  had  at  the  same 
moment  lifted  mine  to  conceal  my 
eyes,  which  were  full  of  tears.  The 
raised  hands  sunk  in  one  another.  We 
were  silent ;  my  thoughts  boiled  over, 
under  my  overpowering  sensations.  I 
had  betrayed  my  passion,  and  Hor- 
tense  was  gracious. 

Cecilia  disturbed  us;  we  went  si- 
lently back  to  the  castle.  When  we 
departed,  the  countess  said,  gently  and 
softly — 

*^  I  have  been  made  well  by  means 
of  you,  only  to  become  more  sick." 

The  next  day,  when  we  met  again, 
a  kind  of  sacred  fear  seemed  between 
us.  I  scarcely  dared  to  speak  to  her, 
or  she  to  answer  me.  Our  looks  often 
met,  both  full  of  earnestness :  she  ap- 
peared as  if  trying  to  look  through 
me  ;  I  endeavoured  to  read  in  her  eyes 
if  my  boldness  of  the  day  before  still 
made  her  ang^y.  Many  days  passed  in 
this  manner  before  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  alone  ;  we  had  a  secret 
between  us,  and  seemed  afraid  of  suf- 
fering the  least  sign  of  it  to  appear. 
The  whole  manner  of  Hor tense. seemed 
more  solemn,  as  if  she  did  not  belong 
to  the  present  world.  In  the  mean- 
time I  thought  that  her  altered  de- 
meanour was  caused  by  that  hour 
under  the  elm-tree,which  had  so  strange 
an  effect  upon  us  both.  Prince  Karl 
had,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  for- 
mally demanded  the  hand  of  the  countess 
in  marriage,  but  this  had  given  rise  to 
an  unpleasant  scene  between  the  prince 
and  the  count.  In  order,  therefore,  not 
to  offend  either  of  them,  Hortense  re- 
quested time  to  consider,  but  seemed 
so  uncertain,  that  the  prince  began  to 
despair  of  ever  seeing  his  wish  ful- 
filled. 

"  Not  that  I  dislike  the  prince,"  she 
would  say,  "  but  I  mean  to  enjoy  my 


freedom  for  some  time  ;  but  if  this 
offer  is  too  soon  repeated,  I  will  cer- 
tainly refuse  him,  even  if  I  loved 
him." 

The  count  knew  from  experience  the 
determined  nature  of  his  daughter,  but 
hoped  a  satisfactory  result,  as  she  had 
not  yet  declined  the  attentions  of  the 
prince.     The  prince  seemed  in  low 
spirits  about  it :  he  saw  himself  con- 
demned to  be  a  lover,  without  any 
certain    hopes  ;   but  he    had   vanity 
enough     to     believe     that,     through 
trusting  and  long  waiting,  he  would 
succeed    in    gaining    her    affections. 
Her  confidence  in  me  began  to  make 
him    rather  uncomfortable,    but   he 
seemed  to   think  it  the   less  danger- 
ous on  account  of  her  open  nature. 
He  had  accustomed  himself  to  look 
upon  me  as  the  friend  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  the  adviser  of  the  father 
and  the  daughter,  and  on  this  account 
he  feared  me  the  less  as  a  rival.     He 
at  length  went  so  far  as  to  look  upon 
me  as  a  confidant,  and  told  me  the 
history  of  his  love  for  the  countess, 
and  implored  me  to  find  out  if  Hor- 
tense had  really  any  affection  for  him. 
I  was  obliged  to  promise.     He  asked 
me  every  day  if  1  had  discovered  any- 
thing, and  I  was  obliged  always  to  ex- 
cuse myself  by  saying  that  I  found  it 
difficult  to  get  at  the  countess  alone. 
In  order,  I  suppose,  to  procure  me  an 
opportunity,  he  got  up  a  party  to  Ar- 
qua,  three  miles  from  Battaglia,  which 
was  often  visited  by  strangers,  to  see 
the  monument  of  Petrarch.    Hortense 
seemed  to  have  the  highest  opinion  of 
this  sweet  lyrist,  and   to  value   him 
more  than  all  the  other  Italian  poets. 
She  had  long  pictured  to  herself  wha^ 
pleasure  this  journey  would  afiford  her  ; 
but  when  the  moment  of  departure 
arrived,  Karl  remained  behind  upon. 
some  trifiing  excuse,  which   he   also 
contrived  should  detain  the  coach :   he 
promised,  however,  to  follow  us  with- 
out fail.     Afterwards,   Beatrice    antl 
Cecilia,     the     companions     of      the 
countess,  went  with  her  in  the  car- 
riage, and  I  followed  on  horseback.     I 
conducted  the  ladies  to  the  church- 
yard  of  the  vill^e,  where  a    Bimple 
slab  of  marble  covers  the  ashes  of  the 
poet,  and  translated  the   Latin    epi- 
taph for  them.     Hortense  stood  ovev 
the  stone  in  deep   earnestness  ;    she 
sighed. 
<^But  all  things  do  not  die,"  said  she 
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and  I  thought  I  felt  a  gentle  pressure 
oi  niT  arm, 

"If  all  things  «lied,"  I  replied, 
'^  human  life  would  be  erueltj,  and 
Wve  would  be  the  greatest  curse  of 
Bfe.- 

We  went  sorrowfully   out  of  the 
churchjard :  a  friendly    old  man  con- 
flact&l  us   to    the  little  hill    covered 
with  vines,  oo  which  stood  the  dwell- 
ing of  Petrarchy  near  a  garden  com- 
misdiog  a  pleasant  view  of  the  vallej 
in  (is  distance.    The  tools  with  which 
the  poet  worked  were  still  to  be  seen 
ia  pirfect  preservation  ;    the   chairs 
asd  table  at  which  he  wrote  and  rested, 
»Ld  fven  the  kitchen  utensils,  were  all 
evcfallj  preserred.      Such  remains  as 
th»€  have  always  a  strong  influence 
orer  my  mind*  connecting,  as  it  were, 
thie  distance  between  the  paj»t  and  the 
pre&ent :  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  old 
poet  was  only   just   gone    out,    and 
would  come  in  through  the  open  door 
of  his  room  to   greet  us.     Hortense 
found  a  small   edition  of  the  sonnets 
Ijing  upon  the  parlour  table.  She  sate 
down  as  if  tirea»  and  resting  her  beau- 
tiful head  upon   her  band,  began  to 
read.     The   attendants   went  out    to 
procure  refreshments,  and  I  remained 
in  silence   at    the  window.     My  fate 
was  the  love  and  hopelessness  of  Pe- 
trarch ;  but  there  in  my  presence,  in 
her  loveliness,  sat  another  Laura,  not 
<£rine  through  the  power  of  poetry, 
but  divine  in  her  own  living,  breathing 
diarms.       I    saw    the    countess   was 
weeping,  and  becoming  alarmed,  I  ap- 
proached her    fearfully,  but  did   not 
dare    to    speak.     ^'  Poor    Petrarch," 
aaid  she,  rising.     **  But  all  things  pass 
away.     His  grief  has  ceased  hundreds 
of  years  ago  ;  but  they  say  in  latter 
years  he  conquered  his  passion.     Is  it 
goody  therefore^  to   be   thus  a    con- 
queror— does  not  it  destroy  one's  hap- 
piness?- 

**  But  if  necessity  should  command 
U?"8aid  I. 

•*  Has    necessity    power    over   the 
heart  of  man  ?"  replied  the  countess. 

"But  Laura  was  the  wife  of  Hugo  of 

Sada;  her  heart  could  not  be  his ;  his 

ht  was  to  lore,  and  to  die  alone :  he 

lad  tie  power  of  music,  which  was 

las  solace  ;  but  like  me,  he  was  un- 

^As  TOO  r  sold  Hor  tense,  in  a  low 
^hsLre   not   tbe  divme  power  of 


song ;  therefore  my  heart  will  break 
without  a  comforter.  Oh,  dearest 
countess,  I  can  say  no  more — I  can 
only  remain  honoured  in  your  opi- 
nion through  manly  courage ;  grant 
me,  however,  one  favour,  which  I  ask 
in  all  respect." 

The  eyes  of  the  countess  fell,  bat 
she  spoke  not. 

*'  One  request,  dearest  countess, 
for  sake  of  my  peace." 

**  What  is  it  ?"  she  whispered,  with- 
out looking  up. 

**  Am  I  certain  you  will  not  refuse 
it,"  I  replied. 

She  regarded  me  with  a  long,  ear- 
nest look,  and  at  length  said — ^^  I 
know  not  what  you  are  going  to  ask 
me ;  but  I  owe  you  my  life ;  what- 
ever it  is,  I  will  grant  it — speak.** 

I  seized  her  hand — I  sank  at  her 
feet — I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  burn- 
ing lips — I  nearly  lost  my  conscious- 
ness and  my  power  of  speech.  Hor- 
tense,  as  if  powerless,  stood  with  cast- 
down  looks. 

At  last  I  regained  the  power  of 
speech.  *«  I  must  depart  from  hence— 
1  must  fly — I  dare  no  longer  stay. 
Let  me  fly — 1  dare  no  longer  stay 
here — I  will  pass  my  life  in  some  soli- 
tude far  from  you — I  dare  no  longer 
remain — Karl  has  requested  your  hand 
in  marriage.*' 

**  It  shall  never  be  his,"  interrupted 
the  countess,  with  an  earnest  voice. 
She  seemed  to  struggle  with  her- 
self. "  You  are  doing  a  great  wron^,*' 
she  said  ;  "  but  I  cannot  hinder  it," 
and  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  tears.  She 
staggered.  As  if  in  search  of  a  seat 
when  she  arose,  she  sunk  sobbing  upon 
my  breast.  After  a  few  moments,  she 
regained  her  self-command;  she  felt 
herself  encircled  by  one  of  my  arms, 
and  tried  to  escape ;  but  I,  as  if 
heaven  was  within  my  reach,  forgot 
everything,  pressed  her  closer  to  my 
breast,  and  exclaimed — ''  This  moment 
alone — it  is  enough.'*  Her  resistance 
was  at  an  end.  She  raised  her  eyes ; 
they  met  mine,  and  a  celestial  blush, 
like  that  glorious  hue  of  her  ancient 
inspiration,  suffused  her  lovely  fea- 
tures. 

''  You  will  forget  me,  when  I  am 
gone." 

**  Never  I"  she  replied,  earnestly. 

'^  Adieu,  then,"  I  stammered.  My 
forehead  sank  upon  hers:  our  lips 
met:  I  felt  her  soft  kiss  steal  over 
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my  lipSy  and  one  of  her  arms  en- 
circled my  neck.  Minates,  hours* 
passed  away.  I  went  hy  her  side>  reel- 
ing like  a  drunken  man,  down  the 
steps  which  led  from  the  dwelling  of 
Petrarch.  Two  servants  awaited  he- 
low,  who  conducted  us  to  a  summer- 
house  under  the  laurels*  where  re- 
freshments wore  prepared.  The  next 
moment  a  carriage  rolled  up,  in  which 
were  seated  the  count  and  the  prince. 
Hortense  was  very  earnest,  and  her 
answers  short.  She  seemed  lost  in 
reverie.  I  cast  furtive  glances  at  her, 
and  saw  her  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion with  the  prince.  We  visited 
a  second  time  the  dwelling  of  Petrarch, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
count.  When  we  entered  the  room, 
made  sacred  by  the  scene  which  had 
just  passed,  Hortense  seated  herself  in 
the  chair  she  had  previously  occupied, 
and  resumed  her  former  position,  and 
took  up  the  book.  She  remained  so 
until  we  departed:  then  she  rose, 
placed  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  cast  a 
searching,  hurried  glance  at  me,  and 
departed.  The  prince  observed  this 
look  and  gesture ;  a  dark  lurid  flush 
overspread  his  features  as  he  went  out 
with  folded  arms.  I  did  not  doubt 
but  that  the  jealousy  of  Karl  had 
guessed  everything,  and  feared  his  ven- 
geance less  for  myself  than  for  the 
peace  of  the  countess.  Therefore, 
as  soon  as  we  returned  home,  I  deter- 
mined to  prepare  for  a  speedy  de- 
parture on  the  next  morning.  I  told 
Count  Rosenthal  of  my  determination* 
gave  up  all  my  papers,  and  enjoined 
him  to  say  nothing  of  it  to  the  countess 
until  I  had  departed. 

Some  time  previously  I  had  obtained 
the  count's  permission,  in  case  of  this 
event,  that  old  Heinrich,  who  had  often 
prayed  for  his  discharge,  in  order  once 
more  to  see  his  German  home*  should 
accompany  me.  He  danced  for  joy 
in  my  room,  when  he  heard  that 
the  hour  of  departure  was  near.  A 
horse  and  a  mantlesack  provided  for 
each  was  our  only  preparation  for 
the  journey.  I  had  determined,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  next  day,  to 
depart  in  great  quietness.  No  one 
was  to  know  anything  about  it  except 
Heinrich  and  the  count.  I  wanted  to 
write  a  few  lines  of  thanks*  and  an 
eternal  farewell  to  Hortense.  The 
count  embraced  me  in  the  most  ten- 
der manner*  thanked  me  for  my  ser- 


vices, and  promised  in  an  hour  to  re- 
turn to  my  room*  in  order  to  give  me 
some  papers  which  would  be  of  use* 
and  would  enable  me  to  pass  my  future 
life  free  from  care.  As  he  expressed 
himself,  this  was  only  to  be  a  small 
instalment  of  the  debt  which  he  would 
have  to  owe  me  all  his  life*  I  did  not 
intend  to  refuse  a  moderate  sum  for 
my  travelling  expenses*  for  I  was  al- 
most without  funds;  but  more  than 
this  my  pride  forbade  me  to  receive. 
When  I  returned  to  my  room*  I  began 
to  pack  up.  Heinrich  went  to  prepare 
the  horses*  in  order  to  be  able  to  start 
at  a  moment's  notice.  In  the  mean- 
time I  wrote  to  Hortense*  and  what  I 
suffered  in  this  task — how  often  I  rose 
unable  to  finish  it — I  can  scarcely 
explain.  My  hopes  in  life  were  de- 
stroyed— ^my  future  a  blank — death 
were  preferable  to  a  life  without  hope. 
I  tore  several  times  what  I  had  writ- 
ten. I  had  scarcely  finished*  when 
I  was  interrupted  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  Heinrich  rushed  into  my 
room  trembling  and  breathless,  seized 
upon  the  packages*  and  exclaimed — 

'*  Something  unfortunate  has  hap- 
pened :  they  will  send  you  to  prison  ; 
they  will  prosecute  you:  fiy*  before  it 
b  too  late!'* 

I  asked  the  reason  of  his  terror. 

"  I  only  know  the  old  count  is  in 
dreadful  anger*  and  the  prince  is  in  a 
frenzy.  Every  one  in  the  castle  was 
enraged  at  me  I" 

I  answered  coldly  that  I  knew  no 
reason  to  fear — still  less*  that  I  should 
fly  as  a  criminal. 

"  Sir*"  shouted  Heinrich*  «'one  could 
not  enter  this  family  without  misfor- 
tune. An  evil  star  is  over  it ;  I  have 
long  said  so — fiy  !" 

In  the  meantime*  two  chasseurs  of 
the  count  entered  the  door*  and  be- 
sought me  to  come  to  his  highness 
on  the  instant.  Gobald  nodded,  and 
winked  with  his  eyes*  that  I  should 
try  to  escape.  I  could  scarcely  avoid 
laughing  at  his  consternation  as  I  fol- 
lowed the  chasseurs.  Yet  I  told  him 
to  keep  the  horses  saddled*  for  I 
could  not  doubt  that  something  extra* 
ordinary  had  happened*  and  perhaps 
the  prince*  mad  with  jealousy,  had 
got  me  into  some  scrape.  It  had  hap- 
pened as  follows : — I  had  scarcely  left 
the  count,  when  Karl  came  violently 
to  him*  and  told  him  plainlv  that  I  had 
dishonoured  his  house*    by   making 
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»peB  love  to  the  coiiBtess.     The  at- 
teodant  of  Hortenae*  Beatrice,  now^ 
either  by  the  presents  of  the  prince^ 
or  by  his  IdDdoess,  had,  when  with 
Cecilia  she  left  the  dwelling  of  Pe- 
trarch, impatient   at   our  delay,  re- 
toraed  bacK  there*  and  saw  oar  em- 
braces. The  handmaid  was,  of  course, 
too  modest  to  intermpt  us»  but  ready 
enough,  as  soon  as  we  had  returned  to 
the  castie,    to   inform  the  prince  of 
what   had    occurred.        The    count 
vodd  not  belleye  it :  it  appeared  to 
kirn  so  improhable,  that  a  painter — a 
cGinmoD  plebeian — should  have  gained 
the  iffectiocs  of  the  countess,  at  first 
ke  vas  disposed  to  attribute  the  whole 
thii^  to  the  Yain  suspicions  of  jealousy. 
So  the  prince*  in  order  to  justify  him- 
self, was  obliged   to  betray  the  be- 
trajer,  and   Beatrice,  however  reluc- 
taot,  was  compelled  to  describe  what 
she  had  seen. 

The  rage  of  the  count  knew  no 
bounds*  and  what  had  happened  seemed 
so  extraordinary  to  him  that  he  wished  to 
hare  Ins  daughter's  account  of  the  af- 
£ttr.  The  countess  appeared.  The 
sight  of  the  pale  faces,  distorted  by 
anger  and  by  fear,  aroused  her. 

^  What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  said* 
with  a  seriona  air. 

The  count  replied,  in  a  stern, 
eamesi  Toice — 

«*  That  remains  for  you  to  telL*' 
Then*  with  forced  composure,  he  took 
her  hand — *<  You  are  accused  of  stain- 
ing the  honour  of  our  ancient  house, 
by  a  love  affair  with  this    painter. 
Deny  it — say  no — give  honour  and 
peace  to  your  fiither  ;  yon  alone  can 
do  it.     Confute  these  malicious  wit- 
nesses-^  confute  the  declarations  of 
those  who  have  dared  to  say  they  have 
seen  you  in  that  man's  embrace.  Here 
stands  the  prince,  your  future  hus- 
band    giTf  him  your  hand — show  him 
that  this  accusation  is  a  cursed  false- 
hood.    His  presence  shall  no  longer 
disturb  our  peace  ;  he  leaves  us  this 
erenii^for  ever/' the  count  continued. 
He  seemed  to  endeavour,  now  that 
the  varying  colour  of  the  countess  left 
him  no  alternative,  to  give  the  best 
colour  be  could  to  the  affair.      He 
was  prepared  for  evervthing,  except 
what  he  was  now  to  hear  Arom  the 
ccmatess.    With  her  usual  dignity  and 
determinatioo^  but  not  without  some 
soger  at  the  treachery  of  Beatrice* 
sod  the  intelligence  of  my  approach- 


ing departure,  she  first  turned  towards 
Beatrice,  and  sud — 

**  T  will  not  be  judged  before  you  ; 
my  servant  shall  not  be  my  accuser. 
Leave  this  room,  and  this  castle,  and 
never  dare  to  enter  my  presence  again." 

The  attendant  fell  weeping  at  her 
feet,  but  to  no  purpose  —  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  room.  Then  she 
turned  to  her  father,  and  desired  that 
I  should  be  summoned.  The  count 
hurried  out;  I  was  called.  The 
count  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and 
we  entered  the  apartment  together. 

"  My  dear  E  manuel,* '  said  she, "  you 
and  I  stand  here  as  accused,  or,  more 
properly,  as  condemned."    She  then 
related  what  had  happened.     **  Ther 
now  await  my  justification.     I  shall 
not  justify  myself,  save  before  God* 
the  judge  of  hearts.     I  have  now  only 
to  confess  the  truth,  because  my  father 
wishes  it,  and  to  declare  my  unalter- 
able determination,  because  my  destiny 
orders  it,  and  I  have  been  born  under 
an  unlucky  planet.     I  should  be  un- 
worthy of  your  esteem,  if  I  could  not 
rise  higher  than  any  misfortune.'*  She 
next  advanced  to  the  prince,  and  said— 
<*  I  respect,  but  I  do  not  love  you. 
My  hand  will  never  be  yours ;  enter- 
tain no  further  hopes.     After  what 
has  taken  place,  I  must  entreat  you  to 
trouble  us  no  more.     You  need  not 
expect  my  father  can  alter  my  deter- 
mination :  his  least  violence  can  only 
end  in  my  death.  I  have  no  more  to  say 
to  you.    But  to  you,  my  father,  I  must 
miJce  it  known,  that  I  love  him  whom 
you  call  a  painter.  He  is  hated  by  you, 
because  his  rank  in  life  is  inferior  to 
yours.  He  must  depart.  My  earthly  ties 
with  him  are  at  an  end ;  but  my  heart 
remains  his.    You  cannot  alter  it ;  for 
any  trial  to  do  so  will  end  my  life.     I 
tell  you  beforehand,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  die.     There  will  be  an 
end  of  my  misery." 

She  was  silent.  The  count  tried  to 
speak,  so  did  the  prince.  She  nodded 
to  him  to  keep  silence.  She  then  ad- 
vanced to  me,  drew  a  ring  from  her 
finger,  gave  it  to  me,  and  said — 

"  My  friend,  I  depart  from  you, 
perhaps,  for  ever;  keep  this  ring  in 
memory  of  me.  This  gold  and  these 
diamonds  will  be  dust  sooner  than  my 
love  and  trust  can  wither.  Do  not 
forget  me." 

With  these  words  she  laid  her  hands 
upon  my  shoulders,  imprinted  a  kiss 
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upon  my  lips«  became  cold  and  pale, 
and  sunk  with  closed  eyes  to  the  earth. 

The  count  uttered  a  fearful  scream  ; 
the  prince  called  for  help ;  I  carried 
the  beautiful  and  lifeless  body  to  a 
sofa.  The  attendants  came ;  doctors 
were  called  in ;  I  remained  on  my  knees 
almost  insensible.  The  count  raised 
me  up.  **  Thou  hast  killed  her^"  he 
shouted  in  a  tone  of  thunder.  He 
pushed  me  out  of  the  door.  At  a 
signal  from  him,  two  chasseurs  caught 
hold  of  me,  and  pushed  me  down  the 
steps.  Heinrich,  who  was  standing  at 
the  stable,  saw  me,  hurried  forward, 
and  carried  me  to  the  horse,  which 
stood  ready  saddled.  He  lifted  me  on 
horseback ;  and  as  we  rode  away,  I 
rode  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  was  often 
in  danger  of  falling.  It  was  some  time 
ere  I  recovered.  Everything  that  had 
happened  rose  before  me  ;  I  wanted 
to  turn  back  to  the  castle,  and  learn 
the  fate  of  Hortense  ;  but  he  en- 
treated of  me  so  fervently  to  give  up 
this  idea,  that  I  was  constrained  to 
submit.  I  had  scarcely  turned  my 
horse,  when  I  saw  some  riders  appa- 
rently at  full  gallop,  and  a  voice  ex- 
claimed, «  Accursed  murderer  1"  It 
was  the  voice  of  Karl.  Some  shots 
were  fired ;  and  while  I  was  seizing 
my  pistols,  my  horse  fell  dead  under 
me.  I  extricated  myself.  The  prince 
rode  at  me  with  a  drawn  sword ;  and 
while  he  tried  to  ride  me  down,  I  shot 
him  through  the  body  ;  as  he  sank  he 
was  caught  by  his  attendants.  Heinrich 
fired  at  them  as  they  retreated ;  then 
he  came  back,  removed  the  bags  from 
the  dead  horse,  put  me  up  behind 
him,  and  we  departed  with  all  speed. 
This  affair  took  place  near  a  small 
wood,  which  we  did  not  reach  until 
it  was  nearly  dark.  We  rode  the 
whole  night  not  knowing  whither.  In 
the  morning,  when  we  halted  at  a  small 
village  inn  to  rest,.we  found  our  horse 
so  cut  with  the  saddle,  that  we  could 
not  use  him  further.  We,  therefore, 
sold  him  for  a  small  sum,  continued 
our  route  by  pathways  little  frequent- 
ed, carrying  our  own  baggage,  which 
was  not  very  heavy. 

The  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
were  sparkling  upon  the  diamonds  of 
Hortense's  ring.  I  kissed  it,  weeping. 
Heinrich  had  informed  me,  the  previous 
evening,  that  he  had  heard  from  one 
of  the  servants  the  countess  was  re- 
covering.    Thb^  cheered  my  drooping 


spirits,  and  my  fate  was  now  indif- 
ferent to  me.  I  had  exquisite  sorrow 
in  the  separation  from  that  being. 
We  never  stopped  until  we  reached 
Ravenna ;  there  we  had  a  long  rest, 
and,  overpowered  by  my  exertions  and 
sufferings,  I  fell  into  a  fever.  The 
old  servant  was  under  dreadful  appre- 
hensions that  the  death  of  the  prince 
would  cause  us  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  authorities.  We  assumed  feigned 
names,  changed  our  dresses,  and  my 
powerful  constitution,  rather  than  the 
skill  of  the  physician,  gradually  re- 
stored me  to  health.  I  was,  however^ 
still  weak,  but  as  we  had  determined 
upon  sailing  from  Ravenna  to  Trieste,  I 
hoped  that  the  voyage  would  complete 
my  recovery.  One  morning  Heinrich 
came  into  my  room  in  great  fear. 

"  We  can't,"  he  said,  "  remain  here 
any  longer.  A  stranger  is  at  the  door 
inquiring  for  us  ;  he  says  he  must  see 
you.     We  are  betrayed." 

**  Let  him  enter,"  I  said. 

A  well-dressed:  man,  who  inquired 
after  my  health,  came  in. 

"  It  is  well,"  added  he,  <*  you  are 
recovering.  The  prince  is  out  of 
danger,  but  has  sworn  against  you. 
You  wish  to  go  to  Germany  by 
Trieste.  Do  not  travel  by  that  route. 
There  is  no  ship  in  Rimini  for 
Trieste,  except  one,  which  touches 
at  Naples.  If  you  go  there  you  are 
either  dead  or  a  prisoner.  Here  you 
have  a  letter.  The  captain  is  a  friend 
of  mine  ;  he  will  receive  you  with 
pleasure." 

I  was  much  struck  that  this  appa- 
rent stranger  should  know  my  history 
so  well,  and  inquired  how  he  had 
gained  this  information. 

"  That  is  all  I  can  tell  you,"  he  re- 
plied. *'  I  live  in  Ravenna,  and  am^a 
scribe  of  the  justices.  But  I  advise 
you  to  save  yourself." 

I  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading^ 
Heinrich  that  the  stranger  was  not  the 
devil.  •*  How  otherwise,"  said  he, 
"  could  he  have  found  out  all  this.'* 
But  upon  inquiry  I  ascertained  that 
he  was  really  what  he  had  represented 
himself  to  be.  But  what  puzzled  me 
wa9  his  having  penetrated  our  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Trieste,  which  I  sup- 
posed no  one  but  myself  had  been 
aware  of.  The  same  evening,  having^ 
hired  a  carriage,  we  arrived  at  Rimini ; 
but  I  was  yet  in  doubts  whether  I  was 
plunging^into  the  hands  of  my  enemies 
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or  escaping  from  them.  In  the 
Meantime  we  reached  RimiDiy  and 
hand  the  captain.  I  gave  him  the 
L'tier,  which  I  had  previously  taken 
the  pn^caation  of  reading.  A  favour- 
able wind  arose,  the  anchor  having 
betnboistedy  we  set  sail.  There  were 
other  travellers  on  board.  One  among 
the  nomber  gave  me  some  apprehen- 
siooi,  for  I  remembered  to  have  seen 
him  at  the  baths  of  Battaglia.  He 
vas  bomid  for  Naples,  where  he  said 
be  bad  a  wareboase.  He  spoke  much 
^i  the  acquaintances  he  had  made  at 
Bittas^a,  but  espectallj  of  a  German 
r^ntess  he  had  met, who  was  a  picture 
c/'  beaut;  and  grace.  He  had  not  heard 
of  the  prince's  misfortune.  The  coun- 
tcis,  he  saidy  had  departed  a  few  days 
preTicQsiy,  whitber  be  had  not  taken  the 
troable  of  inquiring.  It  was  enough: 
Hortense  lived,  was  well*  and  1  sighed, 
"  May  she  be  happy."  Many  a  night  I 
walked  the  deck,  lost  in  reverie,  and 
dreaming  of  her.  The  young  mer- 
chant tried  to  raise  my  drooping 
spirits*  and  having  heard  that  I  was  a 
painter,  continually  drew  my  attention 
to  that  subject.  His  kindness,  and 
the  sympathy  he  showed  for  my  sorrow, 
induced  him  to  invite  me  to  his  house, 
more  especially  as  my  funds  were 
waxing  low. 

The  kindness  and  care  of  Imfaldine 
'/or  such  was  the  name  of  my  new 
friend)  quite  embarrassed  me.  From 
a  mere  compagnon^du-toyage  he  he- 
came  my  friend.  He  introduced  me 
as  his  friend  to  his  worthy  mother  and 
his  beautiful  wife ;  but  he  did  not 
rest  even  here — he  introduced  me  to 
his  friends,  and  I  procured  many  orders 
for  paintings.  I  succeeded  beyond 
my  hopes.  My  pictures  were  ad- 
mired, I  was  paid  munificently,  and 
everything  seemed  to  prosper  with  me. 
Heinrich  found  himself  so  comfortable, 
that  he  forgot  his  home  wishes,  and, 
as  be  himself  quaintly  said,  he  would 
rather  live  on  bread  and  water  than 
serve  the  Count  Rosenthal  for  gold. 
My  plan  was  to  make  as  much  by  my 
profession  u  would  bring  me  back  to 
Germany.  I  was  diligent  and  frugal, 
and  thus  a  year  passed  over.  The 
quiet  and  happy  life  I  led  in  the  house 
of  Imfaldine,  and  the  beautiful  cli- 
mate, contributed  to  make  rae  forget 
ft/  Bnt  resolution  of  returning.  The 
ooiy  attraction  which  that  country 
now  seemed  to  have  for  me  was  in  the 


hope  of  meeting  the  countess  once 
more;  but  when  1  thought  of  our 
painful  parting,  and  of  the  solemn 
promise  she  had  made  her  father  to 
see  me  no  more,  I  determined  to  suffer 
my  lot  in  silence.  Young,  I  was 
like  an  old  oak  tree  withered,  and 
left  to  die  alone.  Time,  they  say, 
heals  all  wounds.  I  believed  this, 
but  did  not  experience  its  truth. 
My  sorrow  was  unceasing.  I  de- 
parted from  the  happy  haunts  of 
my  associates,  and  often  wept  in  se- 
cret. I  thought  of  her  in  all  her 
majesty  and  beauty.  The  second  year 
passed,  and  I  was  as  miserable  as  ever. 
In  the  darkest  hours  of  my  life,  re- 
markable as  it  may  seem,  a  gleam  of 
hope  still  cheered  me,  and  I  always  had 
expectations  of  hearing  of  my  loved  and 
lost  one.  This  now  began  to  leave  me. 
How  could  she  hear  or  know  of  my 
hermit  life.  Hortense  was  dead  to 
me.  She  only  came  back  in  my 
dreams,  radiant  with  celestial  beauty, 
as  I  used  to  see  her  when  inspired. 
Imfaldine  would  often  ask  me  what 
was  the  cause  of  my  sorrow.  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  tell.  At  last 
inquiries  ceased.  My  powers  of  life 
began  to  fail,  and  I  often  thought  of 
death ;  when,  one  evening,  amongst 
some  letters  which  were  orders  for 
fresh  paintings,  there  came  a  little  box. 
I  opened  it.  Who  can  paint  my  joy 
and  rapture — I  saw  a  picture  of  Hor- 
tense, fresh  and  beautiful,  but  dressed 
in  mourning.  Her  face  was  paler,  but 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  a  radiant  light ; 
beside  it  was  a  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written — "^  My  Emanuel, 
HOPE  1"  I  fell  speechless  into  a  chair  ; 
I  knelt,  thanking  kind  Providence.  I 
sobbed — I  tore  my  hair — I  committed 
a  thousand  extravagances.  Heinrich 
found  me  in  this  condition — he  thought 
I  had  gone  mad.  In  truth,  I  felt  how 
much  less  capable  we  are  of  bearing  up 
against  happiness  than  sorrow.  My 
hopes  bloomed  freshly  ;  my  health  was 
restored,  much  to  the  marvel  of  Im- 
faldine and  all  my  friends— I  waited 
impatiently  for  further  tidings — I  could 
not  imagine  how  she  had  arrived  at- 
the  knowledge  of  where  I  was  resid- 
ing. Eight  anxious  months  had  passed 
before  I  heard  any.  At  length  a  letter 
arrived,  containing  these  words:— 

"  I  wish  to  see  you  once  more,  Ema- 
nuel. On  the  first  morning  in  May, 
be  in    Sivornia ;    inquire    from    the 
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Swiss  merchant  for  the  widow  Marina 
Schwartz,  from  whom  you  will  hear 
further  news.  Inform  no  one  in  Na- 
ples whilher  you  are  going — speak 
feast  of  all  of  me.  I  live  for  no  one  in 
this  world  hut  for  you  only,  and  that, 
perhaps,  for  a  few  months." 

This  letter  filled  me  with  delight ; 
but  the  fear  of  some  further  mystery 
still  haunted  me.  To  see  that  beau- 
tiful creature  once  more,  if  only  for  a 
few  moments,  was  enough.  In  April 
I  left  Naples,  and  the  house  of  Imfal- 
dine — I  left  it  with  sorrow.  I  ar- 
rived with  Heinrich  at  Gaeta,  where  an 
unexpected  pleasure  awaited  me.  At 
the  gate  of  the  gardens,  among  some 
ladies,  I  saw  Cecilia.  I  alighted.  She 
introduced  me  to  her  relatives.  I 
heard,  too,  she  had  left  Hortense  about 
a  year  ;  she  knew  nothing  of  her,  ex- 
cept that  she  believed  she  had  entered 
a  cloister. 

<<  I  bear,**  she  added,  ''the  old  count 
is  dead.  From  the  manner  in  which 
he  contracted  his  expenditure  before 
bis  death,  I  believe  he  had  left  his  affairs 
greatly  embarrassed.  The  countess 
reduced  her  establishment  to  a  tew 
persons.  She  had  the  kindness,  how- 
ever, to  ret2un  me;  but  as  she  lost 
everything  in  an  unlucky  lawsuit,  we 
were  all  sent  away  except  an  old  wait- 
ing* woman.  The  countess  declared  she 
would  end  her  days  in  a  convent. 
However  painful  the  parting  was,  she 
was  an  angel,  and  never  looked  more 
beautiful  than  under  the  pressure  of 
adversity.  Her  rich  dresses,  her  price- 
less jewels,  she  distributed  amongst 
us — rewarded  all  with  queenly  gene- 
rosity— leaving  herself  almost  in  a 
state  of  necessity — and  departed,  en- 
treating our  prayers." 

This  story  of  Cecilia  soon  cleared 
up  Hortense's  last  letter ;  but  1  heard 
that  the  Prince  Karl,  who  was  despe- 
rately, but  not  dangerously  wounded, 
had  entered  the  Maltese  service,  where 
he  afterwards  lost  his  life.  In  a  joyful 
mood  I  left  Gseta ;  the  ill-fortune  of 
Hortense  aroused  my  pity,  and  gave 
me  fresh  hope.  The  whole  way  to 
Sivornia  I  was  occupied  with  such 
dreams.  I  arrived  there  eight  days 
before  the  first  of  May,  and  immedi- 
ately sought  the  appointed  shop,  that 
I  might  find  the  residence  of  the  wi- 
dow Schwartz.  A  servant  accompa- 
nied me;  butf  to  my  great  disap* 
pointment,  I  foand  she  bad  gone  ont^ 


and  would  not  return  for  an  hour.  At 
the   appointed   hour    I   arrived,    and 
was  conducted  to  an  upper  apartment, 
where  1  found  a  lady  seated  upon  a 
sofa,  who  did  not  appear  to  observe 
my  entrance.  She  seemed  overpowered 
with  grief,  and  was  trying  to  stifle  her 
sobs  ;  a  feverish  shudder  ran  through 
my  veins.     There  seemed  something  in 
the  form  of  the  widow  like  that  of  inyr 
long-lost  Hortense — her  sobs  remind- 
ed me  of  her — like  a  drunken  man,  I  let 
mv  hat  and  stick  fall,  and  threw  my- 
self at  her  feet.     My  Godl  who  can 
describe  my  feeling— the  arms  of  Hor- 
tense enchained  my  neck — her  lips 
pressed  mine — the  dread  past  was  for- 
gotten— the  future  rose  fresh  and  glo- 
rious before  me — never  had  love  such 
a  reward,  or  trust  such  a  realization. 
Both  seemed  to  think  that  the  present 
was  but  a  happy  dream.     The  first 
moments  we  spent  together  seemed  so 
short,  and  even  the  questions  we  asked 
and  answered,  so  uncertain,  that  when 
we  parted  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  only 
just  met.     I  breakfasted  with  her  next 
morning ;  her  whole  suite  was  a  cham- 
ber-maid,   a   cook,  and  a  chasseur. 
Everything  on  the  table  was  of  the 
finest  porcelain  and  silver,  but  every 
article  without  the  old  count*8  crest. 
This  appearance  of  wealth,  so  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  nearly  banished 
my  dreams  of  happiness.  I  had  almost 
hoped  to  have  found  her  poor,  in  order 
to  be  able  with  courage  to  offer  her 
my    hand.     Now    I    was    the    poor 
painter  agun,  whose  station   was  so 
unequal  to  hers.      I  did  not  conceal 
from    her    what   I    heard  at   Gsta, 
and  what  thoughts,  fears,  and  hopej«, 
I  had  indulged  that  she  would  not  hide 
her  youth  and  beauty  within  the  walls  of 
a  convent.     How  happy  I  would  be  in 
laying  the  profits  of  my  future  indus- 
try at  her  reet.     I  doubted  her  in  the 
hour  of  hope  and  love.     The  simple 
and  quiet  life  we  might  lead  in  soli- 
tude  ;  the  humble  bouse,  with  its  little 
garden  ;  the  artist's  studio,  enchanted 
by  her.     She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
a  bright  glow  suffused  her  features. 
Hortense  arose,  went  to  a  press  in  the 
wall,  took    out  a   little    ebony    box, 
mounted  with   silver,  and  gave  it  to 
me,  with  the  key. 

'•  For  this  purpose,"  she  said,  "  I 
have  had  you  summoned  to  Sivornia.  It 
belongs^  in  part,  to  the  entire  fulfil- 
ment of  your  dreams.  After  the  death 
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of  mj  fiktber,  this  was  my  first  thought. 

I  ha?e  never  lost  sight  of  you  since 
yoar  flight  from  Battaglia.     A  lucky 
chance  threw  a  letter  of  yours  from 
Ravenna  in  the  way  of  one  of  my  suite, 
directing  the  way  in  which  you  intend- 
ed to  travel.      Imfaldine  allowed  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  into  an  under- 
standing that  you  should  be  taken  care 
of,  and  allowed  me  from  time  to  time 
to  give  him    some  presents  for  you. 
1  beard  of  you  every  month,  and  these 
letters  have  been  my  only  solace  since 
our  separation.      After    my   father's 
death,  I  left  my  family,  partly  on  ac« 
count  of  my  position,  as  the  estates 
went   to    male    heirs.     I    converted 
everything  else  into  money.     I  never 
thought    of  returning  to  my  native 
land  again — mj  last  hope  was  a  con- 
vent.    I  pretended  that  I  wanted  to 
marry,  which    I   could  not  do,  sur- 
rounded by  the  relatives  of  my  father. 
I  therefore  separated  from  them,  as- 
sumed the   nsune  and  rank  of  a  civi- 
liso,  and  after  all  was  arranged,  1  had 
jou  summoned,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
promise  I  had  made  to  heaven  and  to 
you.     Yon  have  related  to  me  your 
beautiful  dreams— now  let  us  turn  to 
reality." 

She  opened  the  casket,  took  out  a 
packet  closelj  sealed,  and  directed  to 
me.  She  broke  the  seal,  drew  forth 
a  paper  made  out  by  a  notary,  in  which 
were  enumerated  debts  owed  to  me, 
and  bank-notes  in  the  money  of  vari- 
ous countries-^accumulated  interest 
which  belonged  to  me  as  the  reversion 


of  the  property  of  the  widow,  Mariana 
Schwartz — 

'*  This,  Emanuel,  is  your  justly- 
earned  wealth.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  When  I  depart  from  the 
world,  and  retire  to  a  cloister,  I  shall 
still  have  enough  left.  If  you  ever  think 
of  me — I  beg  you  will  preserve  an  eter- 
nal silence  as  to  my  name  and  rank— 
breathe  not  a  syllable;  and  if  you 
either  refuse  this,  or  offer  me  thanks, 
all  bond  of  union  between  us  is  broken. 
Give  me  your  hand  upon  it." 

I  heard  this  with  pain  and  wonder, 
pushed  the  papers  aside,  and  said — 

<*  Do  you  imagine  these  have  any  va- 
lue for  me?  I  care  not  to  refuse  them, 
nor  to  thank  you — I  shall  do  neither.  If 
you  retire  into  a  cloister,  all  this  and 
the  world  beside  are  nothing  to  me.  I 
want  nothing.  What  you  give  me  is 
worthless  dust.  Ob  I  Hortense,  you 
once  said  my  soul  had  inspired  you 
— I  will  burn  these  papers — destroy 
your  picture — become  poor,  too ;  but 
be  mine — mine  only  V* 

She  leaned  trembling  against  me, 
took  both  my  hands  in  hers,  and  said, 
with  strong  emotion — 

<'  Am  I  not  yours,  Emanuel  ?" 

**  But  the  convent,"  I  said. 

'<  My  last  resource,  if  you  leave 
me. 

Then  we  swore  our  union  before 
God — the  priests  blessed  it  at  the 
altar  —  we  left  Sivomia,  and  sought 
out  a  charming  solitude,  which  is  now 
peopled  with  our  children. 

P.  B. 
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LIFE  AND  LITERARY  REMAINS   OF  JOHN   KEATS.** 


A  SPIRIT  of  antagonism  has  always 
subsisted,  and  will  subsist,  between  the 
operations  of  intellect  and  the  affec- 
tions in  the  abstract,  and  the  same 
mental  powers  and  sensations,  when 
narrowed  within  the  bounds  of  human 
aims,  and  debased  by  servitude  to  the 
pomps  and  vanities,  the  cares  and  ca- 
sualties of  life.  There  has  always 
been  an  engrossing  principle  in  the 
world;  but  the  character  of  that 
principle  has  varied,  to  suit  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  In  the  age  of  Milton, 
civil  contentions — triumphs  alternating 
with  overthrows— produced  a  state  of 
feeling  and  thought,  more  disposed  for 
action  and  the  interests  of  an  hour, 
than  for  the  enjoyment  of  refined  lei- 
sure, or  wandering  far  into  the  realms 
of  imagination,  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  actual.  The  poet  himself,  troubled 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  complains  of 
having 


H, 


-fallen  on  erll  dftya. 


-with  dsBgen  eoospMi'd  roinid» 


And  MUtada." 

Utilitarianism,  the  ruling  princiole 
of  later  times,  with  a  quiet,  stealthy, 
and  uniform  progress,  is  extending  its 
influence  over  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men  ;  it  creeps  in  everywhere — its 
cui  bono  touchstone  is  applied  to  all 
objects  of  mental  contemplation  ;  the 
universities,  the  strongholds  of  ancient 
thought^  cannot  resist  it3  encroach- 
ments ;  new  studies  of  a  practical  and 
^aW-useful  nature,  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  old-world  babblings  of 
people,  whose  stock  in  trade  is  tuneful 
breath,  and  dreamy  moonshine.  The 
everlasting  hills,  the  deep-bosomed 
vales,  the  nooks  and 

**  Neitlinga  green  for  poeti  made,** 

cannot  escape  its  intrusions.  In  vain 
fiid  the  indignant  poet  exclaim  against 
the  outrage.  The  hissing  devil  winds 
its  way  through  tunnels  and  cuttings, 
over  rivers  and  ravines,  to  his  loved 
solitude.      In  vain  did  his  plaintive 


voice  implore  the  monster  to  leave  a 
pastoral  and  primitive  people  to  them- 
selves— to  allow  them— 

"  Along  the  coot*  leqneftered  rale  of  lift, 
To  keep  the  nobeleu  tenor  of  their  way.** 

Deaf  and  inexorable  it  drives  od, 
blackening,  and  assimilating,  and  ci- 
vilising ;  and  so  it  will  do — and  ao 
let  it.  Still  there  are  hearts  in  the 
world  that  will  not  beat  one  pulse 
quicker  or  slower,  for  all  this  hurry 
and  flurry;  minds  there  are — never 
were  more— -mindful  of  man's  destiny* 
of  his  powers  ;  sensible  of  the  truth* 
the  beauty,  and  the  stability  of  the 
works  of  nature,  and  nature's  mirror 
— the  glorious  imagination  of  man. 
Yes— 

"  Thank*  to  the  human  heart,  by  which  we  live- 
Thank*  to  its  tcndcme* *,  it*  hope*.  It*  fear*,** 

There  never  were  more  men  and  wo- 
men alive  to  the  best  and  highest 
feelings  of  our  nature,  and  quickened 
to  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
than  there  are  at  this  present  hour. 
Why,  then,  should  we  delay  longer  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  such  readers 
the  publication  under  review :  "  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  John  Keats**' 
edited  by  R.  M.  Milnes. 

We  will  take  occasion  elsewhere  to 
speak  of  the  fine  spirit  which  Mr. 
Milnes  has  brought  to  his  labour  of 
love,  and  the  felicity  of  his  execution  ; 
but  we  will  confine  our  attention  in 
this  place  to  Keats  alone,  and  consider 
him  as  a  poet,  and  as  a  man. 

At  that  period  when  Keats  began 
to  feel,  and  ponder,  and  lisp  in  num- 
bers, the  world  was  stirred  and  sway- 
ed, as  the  ocean  by  the  breeze,  by  the 
wild  and  potent  strains  of  a  great 
poet ;  who,  trampling  under  foot  the 
rationalism  and  elaborated  wit  of  a 
former  age — disdaining,  to  use  the 
quaint  language  of  Barrow,  **  a  man- 
ner of  speaxing  out  of  the  simple  and 
plain  way,  which,  by  a  pretty  surpris- 
ing turn  in  conceit  or  expression,  doth 
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i^ect  and  aome  die  Aacj,  stirriDg  in 
s  ?ome  voodery  and  breeding  some 
dt%ht  tbereto"* — seized  with  a  nerv- 
ous grasp  the  strong  passions  of  man, 
and  ruled  the  haman  breast  by  a  fas- 
cination nniversal  and  irresistible ; 
Lhrowiog  out  his  gifts,  as  it  were 
slightingly,  to  the  crowd  that  deTonr- 
ed  them  as  if  «*  arged  by  appetite,  or 
cocstrained  by  a  spell." 

At  this  juncture— sprung  from  the 
purHens  of  a  livery-stable,  and  ed'ucat- 
t<i  in  the  ungeniid  mysteries  of  drugs 
aaJ  gallipots-^tbe   *■  marvellous  boy," 
^^ied,  poor,  and   lowly,  was  admit- 
ted ifito  fellowship  and   fraternity  by 
p^  rts  and  painters.      Utterly  unknown 
to  the  world,  bis  claims  to  the  **  Vision 
and  the  Faculty  divine'*   were  at  once 
lUoved ;  and  a  self-taught  striplrng — 
^ishered  into  life  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tim  mentioned — amongst    men    of 
rt€<)gm5ed  merit     and  genius  —  men 
vho  had  grown  glorious  in  literature 
and  art,  sach  as  Lieigh  Hunt,  Haslitt, 
Rejnolds,  Shelley,  Haydon,  et  hoc  ge* 
aai  OMK, — ^was  acknowledged,  valued, 
^tered,  and  reverenced,   as  an   ao- 
credited,    genuine-born     poet  ;     ay, 
and,  though  the  world  knew  nothing 
of  him,  as  a  world- poet  too. 

Keats  owed  this  very  rare  privilege 
of  bebg  admitted  into  the  friendship 
of  men  of  established  fame  and  attain- 
ments, without  any  ostensible  recom- 
mendation, not  to  anything  performed 
or  written  at  the  time ;  but  to  those 
signs  and  symbols  which  are  clearly 
perceptible,  and  quickly  discerned  by 
kindred  intelligences.  The  flash  of 
originality  breaJting  suddenly  through 
eonversation — a  passion,  wakened  by 
some  chance  expression,  and  venting 
itself  in  homing  words — an  image, 
rising  up  at  the  beck  of  an  allusion  or  a 
recoileetion — his  very  looks  and  emo- 
tioDs — bat  above  all^  his  letters,  mul- 
tiplying the  image  of  the  man  in  every 
mood  and  temperament :  these  must 
have  been  the  **  hooks  of  steel"  that 
Hnked  him  to  such  men,  at  so  early  a 
ita^  of  his  short  career. 

That  these   signs  and  symbols  did 

operate  on  the  opinions  of  his  friends, 

is  ffboirn  by  many  striking  incidents 

and  expressions,  both   of  voice    and 

fixture,  halving  been  remembered  and 

recorded.   I  quote  from  the  "  Life" : — 

**IIts  habitual  gentleness  made  his  oo- 
'^siofial  lookM  of  indignation  almost  ter- 


rible. Hearing  of  some  unworthy  con- 
duct, he  burst  out,  *  Is  there  no  human 
dust-hole  into  which  we  can  sweep  such 
fellows  ?• " 

At  another  time  he  remarked :-. 

**  *  The  imagination  may  be  compared 
to  Adam's  dream.  Ho  awoke  and 
found  it  truth/  " 

Again : — 

"  *  The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  on 
hearing  a  misfortune  has  befallen  an- 
other, is  this.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped  ; 
he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  trying  tho 
resources  of  his  spirit." 

On  another  occasion : — 

'*  *  Lord,  a  man  should  have  the  fine 
point  of  his  soul  taken  off,  to  make  him 
fit  for  this  world.*  " 

Mr.  Milnes  remarks : — 

**  Plain,  manly,  practical  life,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  free  exercise  of  his  rich 
imagination  on  the  other,  were  the  ideal 
of  his  existence.  His  poetry  never 
weakened  his  action,  ana  his  simple 
e very-day  habits  never  coarsened  tho 
-beauty  of  the  world  within  him." 

Letters  written  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  giving  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  that  come  uppermost,  with- 
out effort  or  affectation,  are  at  once  a 
clear  exponent  of  the  intellect,  and  a 
true  picture  of  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  writer.  The  letters  of  Keats, 
which  form  a  large  part  of  these  vo- 
lumes, thrown  off  evidently  with  the 
ease  of  conversational  familiarity,  have 
an  importance,  now  that  he  is  no  more, 
in  connexion  with  his  works  as  a  poet, 
which  he  never  contemplated.  They 
also  give  an  insight  into  his  morsd 
nature,  clear  and  decisive— a  nature 
open  and  candid,  but  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive ;  proud  in  the  consciousness  of 
capabilities  [that  the  world  cared  no- 
thing for  ;  constant  and  affectionate  in 
friendship,  but  violent  in  hatred  of  op- 
pression and  injustice :  his  action,  like 
tiis  thoughts,  was  spontaneous  and  un- 
bidden— the  promptings  of  the  heart, 
rather  than  the  dictates  of  duty,  led 
him  on.  In  a  nature  so  sensitive,  fits 
of  gloom,  despondency,  and  morose- 
ness  were  sometimes  too  painfully  m^u 
nifest ;  and  his  brother  says  of  him— 
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**  Although  he  was  the  noblest  fellow 
whose  soul  was  ever  open  to  my  in* 
spectioDy  his  nervous,  morbid  tempera- 
ment at  times  led  him  to  misconstrue 
the  motives  of  his  best  friends."  He 
was  borne  along  by  impulse,  but  his 
impulses  were  refined  and  elevated  by 
an  imagination  revelling  in  beauty,  and 
teeming  with  fair  flowers  of  its  own 
production.  He  was  conscious  of  a 
predisposition  to  sensual  ezcitement» 
but  felt,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  re- 
deeming predominance  of  the  imagi- 
native faculty.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
he  applies  to  his  own  case  the  fine 
couplet  of  Byron — 

**  T  am  free  from  men  of  pleMure*i  caret, 
By  dint  of  fcoUngi  far  more  deep  thua  theire.** 

Thus  carried  along  by  impulse,  that 
impulse  was  allied  to,  and  ennobled  by, 
the  divine  yearning  of  bis  soul  after 
the  beautiful  and  the  eternal.  His  ac- 
tion and  his  passion  went  together ; 
but  both  were  involuntarily  attracted 
towards  a  fairer  world  than  the  **  vi- 
sible diurnal  sphere"  he  walked  on. 
His  own  poetry  can  best  illustrate  the 
instincts  which  moved  him— 

**-  What  Ma-blrd  o'er  the  no 
Ii  a  philoaopher^the  while  lie  goea. 
Winging  along,  where  the  great  water  throes?" 

The  letters  of  Keats  give  evidence 
also  of  the  absolute  devotion  of  his 
soul  to  poetry.  He  did  not  recur  to 
it  as  an  occasional  relaxation  from  bu- 
siness, or  an  accomplishment  allied  to 
graver  studies  of  a  literary  kind.  The 
end,  and  ultimate  consummation  of  all 
his  hopes,  was  to  be  a  poet — a  poet  in 
its  true  and  great  significancy— -such  a 
poet  as  Milton  and  Shakspeare  were, 
and  Wordsworth  is — a  poet  who  would 
create  new  modes  of  thought,  new 
ideals  of  possible  existences,  and  cause 
new  chords  to  vibrate  in  the  heart  of 
man.  These  aspirations,  had  life  been 
spared  him,  might  not  have  been  vain ; 
but  enough  remains  to  warrant  our 
belief,  that  he  was  both  a  great  natural- 
born  poet,  [and  that  he  has  even  in 
what  he  left,  achieved  an  immortal 
fame. 

The  lofty  pretensions  of  genius  are 
forcibly  asserted  by  the  Roman  orator 
— '<  Atqui  sic  a  summis  hominibus 
eruditissimis  qua)  accepimus,  cetera- 
rum  rerum  studia  et  doctrina  et  prae- 
ceptis  et  arte  constare.     Poctam  na- 


tura  ipsa  valere,  et  mentis  viribus  ex- 
citari,  et  quasi  divino  quodam  spiritu 
inflari." 

The  language  of  Keats  tells  *' simpler 
so  " — ^<  If  poetry  comes  not  as  naturally 
as  leaves  to  a  tree,  it  had  better  not 
come  at  all." 

And  that  poetry  did  thus  come  to 
Keats  naturally  no  one  can  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  wno  has  a  heart  to  feel 
and  a  taste  to  relish  the  tenderness, 
pathos,  and  exquisite  felicity  of  his 
effusions.  Many  faults  of  judgment 
there  are — many  irregularities,  excres- 
cences, and  obscurities ;  but  the  staple 
is  there,  nevertheless  ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  short  career,  a  more 
correct  style,  and  a  nearer  approach 
to  propriety  of  conception,  was  plainly 
observable.  His  first  publication* 
'<  Endymion,'*  has  been  so  well  esti- 
mated both  by  Mr.  Milnes  and  Lord 
Jeffrey,  that  we  shall  pass  it  by  without 
much  comment.  Of  all  his  produc- 
tions, it  was  the  least  adapted  to  arrest 
public  attention.  Luxuriance  of  ima- 
gery, exquisite  delicacy  of  expression, 
and  prodigality  of  invention,  could  not 
compensate  in  public  estimation  for  its 
want  of  method,  connexion,  and  human 
sympathy.  If,  instead  of  this  won- 
derful, but  **  indigesta  moles,**  he  had 
published  his  *'  Lyrics  and  Sonnets" — 
"  The  Pot  of  Basil,"  the  '<  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,"  and  **  Hyperion,"  the  effect  on 
the  public  mind  would  have  been  far 
different.  To  the  few  who  could  es- 
timate it  fairly,  the  powers  that  had 
enabled  a  raw  and  self-taught  youth 
to  revive  the  life  and  spirit  of  ancient 
fable,  and,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Jeff- 
rey, **  sheltering  the  violence  of  the 
fiction  under  the  traditionary  fable-^ 
to  have  created  and  imagined  an 
entirely  new  set  of  characters,  and 
brought  closely  and  minutely  before 
us  their  loves,  and  sorrows,  and  per- 
plexities, with  whose  names  and  super- 
natural attributes  we  had  long  been 
familiar,  without  any  sense  or  feeling 
of  their  personal  character.**  The 
powers,  we  repeat,  which  had  consum- 
mated all  this,  at  so  early  a  stage  of 
their  progress,  appeared,  with  good 
reason  to  those  capable  of  judging,  ex- 
traordinary. 

But  we  hasten  to  his  lyrics,  and  to 
tales  where  human  sympaUiies  are  more 
vividly  awakened.  We  cannot  pass 
unnoticed  the  tenderness-*the  sweet 
harmony  of  his  "  Isabella,  or  the  Pot 
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of  BftdL**  The  skeleton  is  Boccaccio's ;  all  the  colouriog-ef  the  picture  are  his 

b^t  read  the  origiDal,  and  then  the  own.     What  fine  images  have  we  here 

poem.      The   incidents,    indeed,    are  of  the  pangs  humanity  suffers,  to  ap- 

borrowed ;  but  all  the  exquisite  pathos^  pease  tfie  rich  man's  cravings : — 


«« 


For  them  the  Ceylon  diver  held  his  breath, 

And  went  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark ; 

For  them  his  cars  pushed  blood ;  for  them  in  death 

The  seal,  on  the  cold  ice,  with  piteous  bark, 

Lay  full  of  darts :  for  them  alone  did  seethe 

A  thousand  men  in  troubles,  wide  and  dark — 

Half  ignorant,  they  turned  aa  easy  wheel. 

That  set  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and  peel.** 


Bams,  ia  hb  twin  poems  of  matchless 
Wutj,  on  the  '^  Daisy"  and  «'  Field 

Mozse^''  interests  our  affections,  by 
eoetnstiDg  the  lot  of  these  with  hu- 
iBsaity  under  certain  relations.  The 
^'Cowing  **  gem  of  purest  ray  serene" 
d^ves  its  cfaArm  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  afplication  &— 


1. 
^\%  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  tree, 
Thv  branenes  ne  er  remember 

f  heir  green  felicity. 
The  north  cannot  undo  them. 
With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them. 
Nor  frozen  tnawino^s  glue  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime. 

II. 
*'  In  a  dresir-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  brook, 
The  bubbiings  ne'er  remember 

Apollo's  summer  look ; 
But  with  a  sweet  forgetting, 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting — 
fitiwvr^  nerer  petting 
About  the  froaen  time. 

III. 
"  Ah,  would  'twere  so  with  many 
A  gentle  girl  and  boy ; 


But  were  there  ever  any 

Writhed  not  at  passed  joy. 
To  know  the  change,  and  feel  it, 
Where  there  is  none  Lo  heal  it. 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steal  it. 
Was  never  said  in  rhyme." 


The  sonnet  must  ever  be  a  favourite 
form  of  poem :  giving  expression  to  a 
stray  thought  'or  passing  emotion,  it 
arrests  the  ftigitive  idea,  and  imprisons 
it  in  its  little  net- work  of  measured 
cadences.  In  proportion  to  its  minute- 
ness, the  artistic  execution  is  difficult : 
in  so  small  a  composition,  one  unmean- 
ing phrase,  one  weak  line  mars  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  There  must  be 
a  completeness  about  it  in  the  clearness 
and  integrity  of  the  idea,  as  well  as  in 
the  distinctness,  concinnity,  and  ba- 
lanced cadence  of  the  verse.  Many  of 
Keats'  early  sonnets  will  not  bear  cri- 
ticism. The  thought  often  glimmers 
brokenly  through  the  expression,  and 
the  reader  is  not  caught ;  but  he  has 
written  sonnets  as  fine  in  idea  and  per- 
fect in  finish  as  any  we  know  of.  We 
select  two :-« 


I. 
'*  Happy  is  England.    I  could  be  content 
To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own — 
To  feel  no  other  breeses  than  are  blown 

Through  its  tall  woods,  with  high  romances  bleat. 

Tet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  languishment 
For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 
To  sit  upon  an  Alp,  as  on  a  throne. 

And  half-forget  what  world  or  worldling  meant. 

Happy  is  England.     8weet  her  artless  daughters — 
Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me — 

Bnougfa  their  whitest  arms,  in  silence  clinging. 
Yet  do  I  often  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singing, 

And  float  with  tbem  about  the  summer  waters. 

II. 
*•  Nymph  of  the  downward  smile,  and  sidelong  glance, 
In  what  diviner  moments  of  the  day 
Art  thou  meat  lovely  ?     When  gone  far  astray 
Into  the  labyrinths  of  sweet  utterance  ? 
VOL.  XXXIII. NO.  CXCIII. 
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Or  when  serenely  wandering  in  a  trance 
Of  sober  thought  ?     Or  when  starting  away, 
With  careless  robe  to  meet  the  morning  ray. 

Thou  sparest  the  flowers  in  thy  mazy  dance  ? 

Haply  'tis  when  thy  ruby  lips  part  sweetly* 
And  so  remain,  oecause  thou  listenest. 

But  th<m  to  please  wert  nurtured  so  completely. 
That  I  can  never  tell  what  mood  is  best : 

I  shidl  as  soon  pronounce  what  grace  most  neatly 

Trips  it  before  Apollo,  than  the  rest." 


In  a  review  of  Wordsworth's  poetry 
in  the  Blachtoodof  May«  18359 his  stan- 
zas on  an  *'  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,"  which 
he  beheld  from  a  boat  on  the  lake  of 
Lugano»  are  thus  rapturously  lauded : — 
'<  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this 
the  finest  lyrical  eiFusion  of  combined 
thought^  passion*  sentiment*  and  ima- 
gery within  the  whole  compass  of  poe- 
try." We  cannot  say  whether  the  re- 
viewer had  seen*  at  that  time*  Keats* 
"  Ode  to  a  Nightingale:"  if  he  had* 
an  eye  so  true  to  poetic  excellence 
could  scarcely  have  let  pass  unnoticed 
a  lyrical  poem  of  a  character  so  ex- 
quisitely imaginative. 

**  One  morning  he  took  his  chair 
from  the  breakfast  table*  placed  it  on 
the  grass-plot*  under  a  plum»tree*  and 
sat  there  for  two  or  three  hours*  with 
some  scraps  of  paper  in  his  hands* 
Shortly  after*  Mr.  Brown  saw  him 
thrusting  them  away*  as  waste  paper, 
behind  some  books*  and  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  putting  them  together* 
and  arranging  the  stanzas  of  the  ode" 
..^o  naturally  and  unaffectedly  did 
this  wondrous  strain  of ''  linked  sweet- 
ness* long  drawn  out*"  well  from  his 
soul*  moved  as  it  was  by  "  the  con- 
tinned  song  of  the  bird  that*  in  the 
spring  of  1819,  had  built  her  nest  close 
to  the  house,  and  which  often  threw 
Keats  into  a  sort  of  trance  of  tranquil 
pleasure." 

The  poet  at  first  feels  the  overpower- 
ing charm  creeping  over  him  like  a 
numbness.  He  longs  for  some  ethe- 
real draught  that  might  spiritualize 
his  being*  fading  away  from  mortality. 
It  is  done ;  tne  potent  charm  has 
worked — he  is  now  with  his  ''light- 
winged  Drvad  of  the  trees*"  and*  stray- 
ing ^^'mid  verdurous  glooms  and 
winding  mossv  ways,"  he  wanders  in 
embalmed  darlness  (what  an  epithet!)* 
and  listens.  The  place  and  the  hour 
call  up  an  image  of  '^  easeful  death  ** — it 
would  be  sweet  ''to  cease  upon  the 
midnight*  with  no  pain."  The  bird 
meanwhile  sings  on  untired;  death 


hath  no  part  in  that  immortal  voice — 
it  hath  charmed  alike  "  emperor  and 
down*"  long  ages  ago.  But  the  asso- 
ciation of  a  word  breaks  the  spell — ^the 
"  plaintive  anthem  fades  ;*'  and  a  glo- 
rious lyric  is  bom  into  the  world. 

The  difference  between  poetical  ver- 
biage tastefully  assorted  and  harmo- 
niously combined*  and  the  hot*  burn- 
ing lava-stream  of  Keats*  thrown  out 
in  the  eruptions  of  his  various  moods 
and  feelings*  and  penned  down  alaioel 
with  unpremediated  ease*  ie  very  pal- 
pable. So  close  in  ban  w«  the  con- 
nexion of  sense  aad  iaMgination*  that 
he  might  abiMMt  h^  said  to  taste  with 
his  palate,  mm!  touch  with  the  nerves 
of  se— ili»B,  the  objects  which  flitted 
bis  strong  conception.  We  will 
how  truthfully  he  longs  in  idea  for 

**  A  draught  of  ylnUge  that  h«th  been 
Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth/* 

when  we  compare  his  every-day  gossip 
on  such  matters : — 

'*  It  (claret)  fills  one*s  mouth  with  a 
gushing  freshness,  then  goes  down  cool 
and  fearless ;  then,  you  do  not  feel 
it  quarrelling  with  one's  liver.  No  ;  'tis 
rather  a  peacemaker,  and  lies  as  quiet 
as  it  did  m  the  grape.  Then  it  is  as 
fragrant  as  the  queen-bee,  and  the 
more  ethereal  part  mounts  into  the 
brain — not  assaulting  the  cerebral  apart- 
ments, like  a  bully  looking  for  hb  trull ; 
but  rather  walks,  like  Aladdin,  about 
his  enchanted  palace,  so  gently  that  you 
do  not  feel  his  step." 

There  is  much  of  Charles  Lamb's 
humour  in  this  and  other  passages  of 
his  prose. 

Dramatic  power  requires  more  than 
a  fine  imagination  and  a  rich  poetic 
diction :  a  thorough  knowledge  of  man- 
kind* and  discriminative  insight  into 
character,  in  all  its  varieties*  is  as  in- 
dispensable as  ideas  to  words.  The 
tragedy  of  '<  Otho  the  Great "  is  a 
failure ;  the  incident  has  no  invention, 
and  the  characters  no  identity.    Keats 
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bad  eridentlj^  as  jet,  dwelt  too  much 
with  njmphs,  aod  fawns»  and  nightin- 
gaks,  to  pauity  like  a  master^  the  work- 
ioga  of  the  hamaii  breast — to  display 
the  oonfficts  of  passion,  or  reveal  the 
tiioi^fats  that  lie  brooding  below  the 
sor^Kc.  Whether  he  would  ever  have 
posMswd  dramadc  powers,  is  doubtfuL 
And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  an 
imagination   so    delicate^  would  have 
shrunk  from  grappling  with  the  strong 
panooa  of  man,  or  could  with  difli- 
csltj  have  adhered  with  severe  fidelity 
to  sor  homan  nature.    Many  consider- 
ibssiy  however,  would  suspend  a  too- 
hMt^  decision.     During  the  six  years 
o(Ug  literary   life,  bis  mind  was  in 
constant  and  rapid  progress.     Fortu- 
aaldy  Ibr   bim  the  <'getting-on  sys- 
ta^**  ss  it  is  inimitably  depicted  by 
Mr.  Didcens,  in  his  Doctor  Blimber's 
aesdemj,  had  not  urged  his  studies  iu 
advance  of  bis  capacitv ;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  genius  was  far  ahead  of  his 
hsowledge  ;  and  who  can  tell  now  to 
what  **  new  scenes  and  changes*'  this 
progress  mig^bt  have  carried  him  ?  He 
might   have   **  moulted  his    feathers, 
sod  stood  on  bis  legs,"  or  rivalled  the 
*'  Tempest**  or  ^  Midsummer  Night's 
Drasm."     He  gives  us  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  man  was  often  the  subject 
of  his  inspection.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  says: — 


"  When  I  am  in  a  room  with  people, 
if  I  am  free  from  speculating  on  crea- 
tions of  my  own  brain,  then,  not  myself 
goes  home  to  myself,  but  the  identity 
of  every  one  in  the  room  begins  to  press 
upon  me,  so  that  I  am  in  a  very  little 
time  annihilated." 


This  passage,  if  he  did  not  deceive 
himself,  would  go  far  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  the  universality  of  the  dra- 
matist—  that  universality  by  which 
Shakspeare  threw  himself  into,  and 
lost  himself  in  his  characters,  with  as 
much  ease  as  he  would  have  put  on 
their  stage  dresses — was  a  faculty  he 
possessed  and  exercised. 

Of  what  he  was  capable  in  the  high- 
est flights  of  sublime  invention,  one 
noble,  but  alas  I  fragmentary  poem, 
remains  to  show.  His  '*  Hyperion," 
had  it  been  finished,  would  have  placed 
him  on  a  high  eminence  among  poets. 
The  jealous  spirit  of  Byron  conressed 
its  power.  The  conception  of  the 
poem  is  very  fine.  The  old  dynasty 
of  Heaven— Saturn,  Cybele,  and  the 
giant  race  of  Titana — fallen,  like  Sa- 
tan and  hb  angels,  from  their  high 
estate.  The  power  of  this  outworn 
race  of  brute  agencv  yielding  to  the 
higher  and  more  spiritual  influences. 
How  fine  this  picture  of  the  fallen 
gods:^- 


Ci 


Each  one  kept  shroud,  nor  to  his  neighbour  gave 

Or  word,  or  look,  or  action  of  despair. 

Creus  was  one — ^his  ponderous  iron  mace 

Lav  by  him,  and  a  shattered  rib  of  rock 

Told  ii  his  rage,  ere  he  thus  sunk  and  pin'd« 

lapetas  saelher :  in  bis  grasp 

A  serpent's  plaahy  neck ;  its  barbed  tongue 

Squeesed  from  the  gorge^  and  all  its  uncurl'd  length 

Dead ;  and  because  the  oreatiire  would  not  spit 

Its  poison  in  the  eyes  of  conquering  Jove." 


It  is  ooW  from  a  view  of  the  idiosyn- 
of  Keats'  mind  and  feelings  that 
we  can  account  for  his  fondness  for 
the  old  fables  and  traditions  of  Greek 
Bterature.     His  sensuous  imsgination 
associated  the  fair  appearances  of  the 
external  world,  and  the  yearnings  of 
the  sonl  after  the  grand  and  beautiful, 
with  ineamations  and  sensible  exist* 
enees.    The  agencies  of  invisible  power 
were  clothed  with  shapes,  and  endued 
with  acteibntesy  analogous  to  the  im- 
presuon  they  made,  or  the  thoughts 
they  awakened  ;  and  the  same  reveren- 
tial and  creative  principle,  which  gave 
fiia  and  mystical  predominance  to  the 


fictions  of  the  lively  Greek,  operated, 
thousands  of  years  after,  to  restore  them 
their  lost  dominion  in  the  ideal  of  a 
kindred  mind.  Nor  is  it  wonderful 
that  a  mental  formation  so  susceptible 
of  beauty,  whether  in  the  animate  or 
inanimate  creation— so  alive  to  impres- 
sions received  through  the  senses- 
should  prefer  instinctively  "  those  fair 
humanities  of  old  religion"— raised, 
by  a  beautiful  excess,  a  little  above  us, 
without  breaking  the  ties  of  sympathy, 
which  connect  the  series — ascending 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  order 
of  being,  to  the  far  loftier  and  severer 
truth,  which,  indulging  no  passion  or 
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appetite,  shows  man  at  once  bis  fallen 
oondition  and  his  deliverance. 

Mr.  Milnes  can  scarcely  account 
for  the  phenomenon,  that  a  youth,  not 
only  unread  in  Greek  literature,  but 
unacquainted  with  the  lan^ruage,  should 
fall  into  the  manners,  feelings,  and  sen- 
timents of  ancient  fable,  with  an  ori- 
ginality, freshness,  and  propriety,  un- 
rivalled since  Moschus  or  Theocritus. 
But  we  conceive  that  wherein  Mr. 
Milnes  thinks  the  wonder  chiefly  to 
consist— his  igpiorance  of  the  language 
—was,  in  fhct,  in  a  mind  constituted 
as  his  was,  so  far  from  an  obstacle,  a 
great  safeguard  against  a  commonplace, 
and  second-hand  scholarship.  English 
literature,  from  Chaucer  to  Milton. 
was  stuffed  with  interlarded  heathen- 
ism of  this  dull  and  clumsy  quality. 
Had  Keats  gone  throush  the  drudgery 
of  college  lectures  and  Greek  versiiV- 
ings,  the  same  process  which  would 
have  sharpened  his  critical  acumen, 
might  have  dulled  the  edge  of  his 
imagination,  and  dried  up  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  heart  in  that  channel  for 
ever.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  mythology  from  English 
sources,  he  wove  nis  own  fancies 
around  the  naked  trellis-work  he  found. 
His  genius,  foreign  only  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  changed  times  and  man- 
ners, but  not  essentially  different,  be- 
came acclimated  to  genial  themes  and 
scenes,  and  his  creations,  original  as 
••  Marmion"  or  the  •*  Lay,"  were,  like 
these  poems,  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
ages  they  represented.  We  cannot 
cease,  however,  to  be  astonished  at  his 
"  fine  paganism,'*  as  Wordsworth  call- 
ed it.  The  originality  of  his  Grecian 
verse  is  so  complete,  that  an  ancient 
would  never  doubt  its  descent  from  a 
common  source  of  inspiration;  and, 
truly,  few  of  the  old  masters  ever 
drank  deeper  from  the  sacred  spring. 
If  Keats  had  flourished  in  the  age  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  that  determined 
stickler  for  the  old  religion  would  have 
hailed  with  delight  a  genius  which 
could  clothe  his  loved  fictions  with 
new  beauty,  and  recommend  them  by 
the  graces  of  inexhaustible  imagery. 

The  language  of  Keats  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  more  striking  phenomenon 
than  his  unlearned  classicality.  The 
picturesque  beauty  of  his  phraseology, 
the  imaginative  pregnancy  of  his  epi- 
thets, and  the  richness  of  his  vocabu- 
lary is  unsurpassed  by  any  writer  in 


the  English  language.  This  could  not 
have  resulted  from  any  degree  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  one  thing  to  have  all  the 
words  in  a  dictionary  at  command ;  it 
is  another  to  combine  them  in  magical 
groupings.  One  epithet  may  strike 
the  reader  more  than  the  most  elabo- 
rate simile.     When  Shakspeare  said, 

"  Thif  little  lUb  is  routuUd  by  a  dMp.** 

Had  be  not  a  whole  picture  before 
him  of  a  little  island,  girded  round  by 
the  ocean,  eternity  ? 

The  reader  will  find  Keats'  poetry 
full  of  these  pregnant  epithets.  It  is 
said  by  Johnson  that  Pope,  in  his  trana^ 
lation  of  Homer,  baa  enriched  the 
language  with  every  turn  of  phrase 
and  form  of  expression  it  was  capable 
of ;  but  the  reader  of  Keats  will  find 
elegancies  of  expression  and  happy 
words  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 
Keats  used  to  say,  "  he  pursued  fine 
phrases  like  a  lover,"  and  we  must 
admit  that  these  coy  mistresses  to  him* 
at  least,  were  not  chary  of  their  fa- 
vours. 

As  his  sensation  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  imaginative  faculty* 
so  his  ear  was  not  only  exquisite  in  its 
sense  of  harmony,  but  almost  inter- 
preted the  meaning  to  the  fancy.  In 
one  of  his  comments  on  the  passage 
from  "  Paradise  Lost" : — 

**  To  dumber  here  m  la  the  Tilee  of  hearen,** 

He  says,  ''there  is  cool  pleasure  in 
the  very  sound  of  vale" 

Keats  was  a  creature  of  impulse ; 
his  action  seldom  resulted  from  any 
weighed  principle ;  but  he  had  a 
good  heart.  The  beautiful,  moral, 
as  well  as  physical,  shed  a  halo 
round  his  thoughts,  and  raised  his  af- 
fections. The  charm  of  his  character, 
no  less  than  the  impression  his  genius 
made  on  all  who  knew  him,  turned 
acquaintances  quickly  into  friends,  and 
made  his  friends  not  only  admire  but  love 
him.  The  homage  which  genius  pays 
to  genius ;  the  love  which  unites 
congenial  spirits ;  but,  above  all,  the 
things  which  a  friend  can  do  and  suf- 
fer for  a  friend,  throw  a  beautiful 
charm,  or  rather  consecration  over 
the  closing  scene  of  Keats'  life. 

That  closing  scene  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  his  beautiful  existence. 
Of  too  fine  a  temper  for  the  rude 
shocks   and   conflicts   of  the  world. 
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racked  with  bodilj  pain,  and  bleeding 
It  every  pore  from  the  wounds  of  a 
croel  separation  from  the  object  of  a 
pis^IoD — the  only  one  he  had  ever  felt 
— that  consomed  him,  and  burned 
DU'lly  within  him,  he  prayed  for  the 
qui^t  of  the  grave,  and  fell  asleep  in 
the  arms  of  kindred  g^enius. 

A  plain  open-heartedness  and  ge- 
nuioe  simplicity  of  character,  united 
to  every  great  and  generous  emotion, 
eodeared  him  to  bis  many  friends  in  a 
decree  rarely  observable  in  this  world 
ef  cold  hearts  and  s^lf-absorption. 

T¥e  letter  of  Leigh  Hunt  to  Mr. 
S^TrfD  (a  name  never  to  be  heard 
ri'iigat  respect  and  admiration),  which 
d.i  not  reach  the  "Eternal  City"  till 
^tr  the  dying  poet  had  breathed  his 
Litest  sigh,  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
£tate  of  feeling  shared  in  common  at 
that  time  by  all  who  knew,  valued,  and 
loved  him  :— 


*a 


Ten  him,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "tell 
that  great  poet  and  noble-hearted  man, 
that  ve  shall  all  bear  his  memory  In  the 
nia»t  precious  part  of  our  hearts^  and 
f  nat  the  world  shall  bow  their  heads  to 
it  as  Gor  loves  do." 

In  the  last  hour  that  awaits  etery 
man,  the  embraces  of  friends  to  bd 
^-eeo  no  more,  the  consciousness  of 
'^Teatness  achieved,  and  the  thought  of 
^ving  after  death  in  the  memory  of 
u^en,  are  not  enough,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  enough  to  satisfy  the  parting 
spirit.  We  would  hope  that  Keats 
vas  not  without  that  <' faith  which 
looks  through  death.**  It  is  on  feeling 
hearts,  fine  sensibilities  like  his#  that 
the  ample  and  sublime  words  of  Scrip- 
ture work  with  most  effect  \  nor  is  it 
ea^  to  suppose  that  a  mind  io  gentle 
and  so  tender  could  have  contemplated 
the  divine  love  incarnated  in  the  lowly 
Jesus,  without  emotion  and  gratitude. 
But  his  end  was  peaceful  and  happy, 
nor  was  that  lovely  imagination  ex- 


tinct— it  lingered  to  the  last.  ''Se- 
vern,** said  he»  in  one  of  the  intervals 
of  pain,  **  I  feel  the  flowers  growing 
over  me  ;*'  "  and  there  they  do  grow, 
even  all  the  winter  long,  making  one 
in  love  with  death  to  think  that  one 
should  he  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place." 

The  volumes  before  us  have  been 
^ong  a  desideratum,  but  we  do  not 
regret  they  did  not  appear  sooner.  The 
published  poetry  of  Reats  has  been 
some  twenty  years  before  the  public. 
It  has  been  silently  winning  its  way, 
making  many  proselytes  to  poetical 
doctrines,  very  much  differing  from 
those  held  in  the  days  of  Pope  and 
Dryden,  and  pointing  back  to  the 
fountain  of  all  that  is  great  in  the  Eli- 
zabethan era. 

These  volumes  appear  just  in  time 
to  gratify  a  laudable  interest  awakened 
bv  merit  already  felt  and  valued ;  and 
Keats  is  fortunate  in  having  been  con- 
signed to  one  so  thoroughly  alive  to 
his  merits  and  defects,  as  Mr.  Milnes 
unquestionably  is. 

Mr.  Millies  unites  a  fine  simplicity 
to  a  pictof  esqueness  of  expression  very 
captivating,  and  the  poet  involuntarily 
peeps  out  in  many  a  passage.  Good 
cfliiclsm — by  no  means  silent  where 
^ensure  is  called  for — gives  these  vo- 
lumes additional  value,  and  to  every 
lover  of  poetry — to  every  one  who 
loves  to  contemplate  the  highest  order 
of  human  genius  soaring  aloft,  or 
fretted  like  a  caged  eagle  ;  weak  as  a 
breaking  wave,  or,  in  its  hour  of 
strength^ 

*•  Not  chArlofeA  hj  Bacchoi  and  Us  pardf. 
But  on  the  Yiewlew  wings  of  poesy  i" 

we  would  recommend  these  attractive 
and  instructive  remains,  and  can  assure 
the  reader  from  our  own  experience 
that  he  will  close  the  book  to  recur  to  it 
often  again,  and  that  from  the  perusal 
he  will  derive  much  pleasure,  much 
knowledge,  and  will  feel  the  better  for 
it. 


Ceylon  and  the  Cingaleie. 


CB¥I.OII   XKB    THE   CtNOALEVE. 
ST  OITHSIPnORDS, 


"  Now,  Gua,  we  duil!  be  Ute,  if  yon 

sit  Bcribbltag  there  any  longer. 
Sigbton  said  tuiit  he  would  call  at  the 
Qoeen's  House  for  Otwyn,  at  four 
o'clock,  then  come  here  for  us,  and 
all  go  together  to  see  the  cinnamon 
peeling,  that  you  hnre  been  making 
such  a  joUv  fu»s  about.  You  shan't 
writ«  anotoer  word.  Come  quick  ; 
do  pack  up  all  your  writing  traps." 


"Tom,  Tom,  you  are  inTariablr  la 
B  hurry.  Why,  it  it  not  yet  foop 
o'clock,  even  by  your  watch,  whicli  i^ 
like  youraelt  always  too  fart  ;  but  it 
U  time  to  put  up  the  valuable  efiuaiona 
of  my  pen,  as  my  dear  mother  calJm 
them  ;  and  to  her  they  are  valuablej 
for  she  ia  a  fond,  anxious "  J 

"  ARcctionate  mother,  looking  aStem 
her  loTely,  innocent,  delicate,  atrap. 
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pin^t  big-whiskered  baby,  of  the  in- 
^tine  age  of  twentj-foar  years.  Is 
not  thml  what  yoa  were  going  to  say, 
Gns?  Well,  perhaps  not  exactly; 
bat  I  am  sure  some  long-winded  sen- 
tzment  was  ooming  out,  so  I  thought 
it  best  to  cut  it  short.  You  are  a 
2Cod-tempered  fellow,  thouj^h,  '  our 
wand  cotucn,'  or,  by  Jupiter  Am- 
moDy  yoa  would  constantly  resent  my 
imperment  remarks.  But  here  comes 
DkhttHi's  carriage.  What  a  mm- 
ki«ix^  nigger  that  is,  running  by  the 
sde  of  the  horse  !  What  does  he  look 
Vix£?  Red  turban  ;  a  thinv  doing  duty 
for  a  coat,  that  looks  like  a  srubby 
«^  bed-gown  with  short  sleeves ; 
Ihs  bfeec£e8  to  match;  hb  lovely 
Innra  &ce,  arms,  hands,  naked  le^s 
lad  feet,  presenting — as  you  would 
ay.  Gas-— a  pleasing  contrast ;  but 
wtich  I  say  looks  iamaiion  ugly." 

•'  How  are  yoa,  Whalmer  ? — ^how 
ire  yoo,  Atkins  ? — are  you  ready,  my 
lays  ?  Otwjn  would  not  get  out  of 
the  carriage.  He  says  that  he  is  inca- 
pable of  osin^  the  exertion,  or  under- 
takii^  the  fatigue,  which  would  result 
from  getting  out  of  the  carriage  to 
mbUe  yoa  ;  as  you  must  get  into  the 
csiriage  to  go  to  the  cinnamon  gardens, 
and  so  see  him,  he  need  not  get  out 
to  seeyou." 

*'  Well,  Dighton,  let's  start.  Come, 
Gas,  you  handle  in  first ;  keep  your 
long  legs  to  yourself.  Close  packing 
— foarbig  he  fellows  in  your  machine, 
Dighton.  But  I  be^  the  machine's 
panion  for  not  using  its  proper  desig- 
nation, '  palanquin  carnage ;'  pity  it 
is  not  a  little  larger.  Dang  your  un- 
penmee,  Otwyn,  you  lazy  varmint; 
why  did  yoa  not  come  out,  and  ask  us 
in  a  gentlemanly  manner  how  we  found 

7** 


**  Well,  old  fellow,  consider  I  did 
ocmie  ont,  and  did  inquire  as  to  the 
«tate  of  your  salubrity.  Really,  At- 
kiitf,  I  am  half  dead  with  the  heat.*' 

It  is  rather  hot  for  us,  white  Chris- 
tians ;  bat  those  black  heathen  pagans 
don't  seem  to  mind  it  a  bit.  Dighton, 
what  a  oaeer-looking  chap  your  horse- 
keeper  is;  does  he  wear  your  livery?" 
*'  I  found  him  clad  in  that  costume, 
and  they  tell  me  it's  the  custom  here ; 
bat  I  do  not  find  it  more  absurd  than 
oarEoropeao  liver  v." 

•*Look,  Gus,  ttere  goes  another 
«^l,  holding  the  horse's  bead,  dressed 
in  sky  5/ne,  and  a  sort  of  crest  on  his 
am;  here  comes  another,  in  white 


and  purple.  This  is  style ;  a  phaeton 
with  a  horse-keeper  at  the  side  of  each 
horse.  They  look  well  in  then:  dress 
of  bright  red,  turbans  and  all ;  it's 
quite  refreshing,  in  this  cool  climate^ 
to  gaze  on  their  subdued  colours^ 
ugh!  what  taste  some  folks  have. 
Those  niggers  look  red  hot,  as  if  they 
had  just  come  out  of  Mount  Etna  to 
get  a  breath  of  fresh  air." 

''If  thev  can  find  any  iced,  or  even 
cool  air,  I  only  hope  they  won't  keep 
it  all  to  themselves ;  the  smallest  do- 
nation would  be  thankfully  received, 
and  gratefully  acknowledged,  if  they 
send  some  this  way." 

"I  say,  Dighton,  do  all  these  cin- 
namon gardens  belong  to  vou  ?" 

*'  No,  there  are  two  other  proprie- 
tors besides  our  firm,  who  have  plan- 
tations here.  These  are  called  the 
« Cinnamon  Gardens,'  par  exceUenee, 
and  lead  into  Slave  Island.  But  here 
is  our  place ;  and  there  stands  the 
burgher-clerk,  whom  I  ordered  to  keep 
the  peelers  here,  and  remain  to  explain 
the  process  to  us." 

'' Ue  seems  to  be  taking  it  easy,  at 
all  events ;  he  has  brought  himself  to 
an  anchor ;  and  look  at  these  interest- 
ing natives,  in  the  elegant  attitude  in- 
dulged in  by  them,  when  they  squat 
on  their  heels." 

,!!,**  I  expected  to  have  perceived  a 
fragrance  diffused  around;  but,  in 
passing  through  the  cinnamon  gardens, 
not  the  slightest  aroma  was  percep- 
tible." 

'*  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  Whalmer, 
of  many ;  but  you  will  find,  that  as 
soon  as  they  commence  peeling  the 
cinnamon  bushes,  the  effluvia  will  be 
very  powerful.  Smell  this  blossom  ; 
scarcely  any  scent  is  perceptible  ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  oil  which  is  obtain- 
ed from  the  berry,  or  fruit,  by  boiling 
— ^which,  when  cold,  is  a  substance 
like  wax  —  is  frequently  made  into 
candles,  and  will  emit  a  very  pleasant 
perfume  in  burning." 

*'  What  is  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and 
what  is  it  like  ?" 

**  The  fruit  is  smaller  than  a  pea, 
and  shaped  like  an  acorn ;  but  to  see 
a  plantation  in  full  beauty,  you  should 
visit  it  when  it  is  first  putting  forth 
the  young  leaves,  which  are  of  a  pale, 
delicate  yellow,  streaked  with  bright 
red." 

*•  It  must  be  very  beautiful,  Digh- 
ton ;  yet  these  cinnamon  laurels,  with 
their  vesture  of  shining  dark  green 
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leaTes,  are  most  pleaeant  to  behold,  and 
the  eye  rests  upon  them  with  grati- 
fied satisfaction.  Nature  has  been 
most  boubtiful,  as  in  all  her  phases 
she  presents  the  means  of  enjoyment 
to  the  intellectual  powers  of  her  sons." 

'*Stop  that  jawbatian,  Gus;  and, 
DightOD>  tell  your  niggers  to  begin. 
What  are  those  queer-looking  wea* 
pons  they  haye  in  their  paws  ? — ^ther 
look  like  a  heathen  marrow-spoon,  with 
sharp  edges,  and  pointed  at  the  tip." 

*' Those  heathen-looking  marrow- 
spoons,  as  you  call  them,  are  cinna- 
moti  peeling-knives;  but  I  doubt, 
Atkins,  if  oy  your  description  any 
one  would  recognise  a  long  knife, 
which  is  convex  on  one  side,  and  con- 
cave on  the  other,  and  whose  point  is 
curved." 

'*  What  caste  is  it  that  prepare  the 
cinnamon — are  they  a  high  caste  ?" 

'*  They  are  a  very  low  caste,  indeed, 
being  a  division  of  the  fourth  caste, 
and  are  called  Chalvas ;  now,  do  you 
not  perceive  the  aroma  ?" 

"Very  strongly ;  but  do  ask  your 
clerk  to  explam  the  process,  for  our 
edification." 

And  immediately  Dighton  desired 
the  burgher-clerk  to  explain  the  pro- 
cess, and  as  the  peculiar  burgher  bngo 
would  be  unintelligible  to  our  perusers, 
unless  they  had  been  resident  in  the 
Cinnamon  Isle,  and  if  that  were  the 
case,  we  feel  quite  satisfied  that  they 
would  have  seen  the  process  too  fre- 
quently gone  through  to  read  our  des- 
cription, we  will,  in  good,  honest,  sim- 
ple, intelligible  English,  describe  the 
operation  of  cinnamon-peelint^,  which 
usually  takes  place  twice  in  the  year ; 
the  first  crop  is  the  best  and  most 
abundant,  this  is  obtained  between 
April  and  August,  and  the  second  be- 
tween November  and  January.  The 
cinnamon  peeler  squats  on  the  ^ound 
— ^for  it  cannot  be  dignided  with  the 
name  of  sitting — and  cuts  ofi*tbe  shoots 
of  a  year  old,  which  are  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  finger,  and  vary  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  length.  Me  strips  off 
their  leaves,  and  with  his  knife  then 
makes  an  incision  the  whole  length  of 
the  shoot,  and  separating  the  bark 
from  the  wood,  he  carefully  scrapes 
ofi*  the  grey  outer  skin,  and  the  green 
inner  nnd,  leaving  the  bark  free  from 
all  fleshy  substance,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  parchment,  of  a  greenish- 
white  colour.  This  is  spreaa  out  to 
dry  in  heaps,  and  the  power  of  the 


sun  soon  changes  the  bark  to  a  brown 
hue,  and  causes  it  to  roll  round  closely. 
It  is  then  tied  up  in  bundles  or  sheaves, 
and  is  sent  to  the  market  for  sale. 

*'We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Dighton,  for  all  the  trouble  that 
you  have  taken  to  gratify  us.  The 
perfume  is  most  pleasant  that  is  ex* 
naled  from  the  fresh* peeled  bark;  but 
to  what  use  do  you  apply  the  leaves, 
which  they  are  so  carefully  gathering 
into  heaps  ?'* 

"  We  extract  oil  from  them.  I  have 
told  you  that  we  do  the  same  from  the 
berry ;  from  the  refuse  we  distil  a 
golden-coloured,  fine-flavoured  fluid, 
which  is  called  cinnamon-water,  and 
from  the  root  we  firequently  make 
camphor." 

'*  You  apply  the  cinnamon  laurel  to 
many  purposes,  and  it  appears  to 
thrive  in  this  white  sandy  sou." 

'*Yes;  all  that  the  bush  requires 
for  its  growth  and  luxuriant  perfec- 
tion, is  a  sandy  soil,  powerful  sun^  and 
frequent  irrigations." 

"  I  say,  Dighton,  you  have  forgot- 
ten the  white  ants;  they  seem  to 
thrive  here  unkimmon.  Do  you  not 
make  some  decoction  from  them — 
soup  or  oil — ^which  ?  For  I  am  quite 
sure  they  ought  to  be  applied  to  some 
purpose,  or  exterminated,  or  they  will 
soon  eat  the  colonists  up.  They  are 
no  disciples  of  Malthua,  I  am  certain, 
nor  have  the  least  regard  for  surplus 
population,  nor  the  price  of  provisions 
— but  they  are  all  folks  with  large  ap- 
petites, and  larger  families." 

"  It  is  very  strange,  certainly ;  but 
cinnamon-ganilens  are  always  infested 
with  white  ants,  and  they  do  compa- 
ratively y&ry  little  injury  to  the 
bushes." 

*'  Come,  old  fellows,  let's  leave  these 
naked,  filthy-looking  niggers:  as  foi 
me,  I  will  never  touch  or  look  at  cim 
namon  again:  see  that  filthy  beasi 
spitting  his  red  saliva  over  a  heap  o 
cinnamon.  What  would  a  nice  gir 
say,  just  as  you  handed  her  a  custard 
after  the  last  polka,  if  she  could  se 
or  be  told  what  contamination  the  fls 
vouring  of  the  custard  she  was  iinbil 
ing  had  been  subjected  to  ?— .it  make] 
me  shudder  at  the  thought." 

••Will  you  drive  us  to  the  Fori 
Dighton?  I  want  to  ao  to  Benn 
to  get  some  cravats,  £r  my  sati 
stocks  are  werry  ot,  as  the  cocknei 
say." 

"  With  all  my  heart ;    but  I  wi 
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mike  th«  bar«:ain,  that  you  shall  com^ 
villi  flie  to  the  Pettah  afterwards.  I 
want  to  j|o  to  a  Moorman  about  some 
gKjods  which  wc  expect  oat ;  it  will  be 
good  fan  for  yon," 

"Yoa  are  consideratCy  my  boy; 
ftceept  oor  thanks.  I  am  going  to  do 
the  gnndf  and  talk  regally.*' 

**  Ifyoa  want  to  do  the  grand,  yon 
can't  do  better  tiian  take  a  lesson 
frara  the  shopkeeper,  Benn,  whom  we 
fizt>  sroing  to.  He  is  a  most  presum- 
b2«  insolent  blackguard;  nearly  eot 
kH!ked  the  other  day  by  the  colonial 
HCPiEtary,  for  being  impertinent  to  his 
viie:  and  said  to  one  of  the  A.D.C.'a 
two  days  ago»  that  as  he  intended  to 
vTTte  'merekani  after  his  name  next 
}esr,  he  supposed  he  should  be  asked 
to  the  queen's  ball.  The  A.D.C.  told 
him  that  he  did  not  think  that  he 
woold  be  ;  at  all  events,  if  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  held  the  office  of  governor." 

'*A  compliment  to  your  body, 
Di^hum— a  shopkeeper  to  place  him^^ 
self  on  a  level  with  a  merchant." 

**  I  can  assure  you,  that  my  partner 
tells  me  he  would  not  have  dealinn 
with  Benn  on  any  account.     The  fel- 
low came  out  here — I  believe  worked 
kij  passage  out — at  all  events,  his  wife 
and  brats  were   steerage  passengers. 
Ue  id  a   shrewd  fellow.     Got  some 
Moonnan  to  trust  him  with  goods ; 
took  a  shop  in  the  Fort ;  his  wife,  a 
fredi-oolonred,   good-looking  woman, 
used  to  stand  behind  the  counter  to 
serve ;    the    officers,    pour  passer  le 
temps^  used  to  go  in  and  talk  to  her ; 
weU,  they  must  buy  something,  and 
as  Benn  sold  cheese,  cigars,  brandy, 
ham,  wax-candles,  anchovies,  biscuits, 
preserves,  saddlery,  pickles,  and  tog- 
g:erv  of  all  sorts,  why,  the  dickens  was 
m  It  if  they  could  not  find  something 
they  either  wanted,  or  thought  they 
£d ;  and  when  their  month's  pay  be- 
came due,  Benn's  bill  made  a  great 
hole  in  it.     Sometimes  they  would  let 
the  bill  run,  and  were  not  articles 
clapt  into  it  they  say  they  never  had ! 
From  little  and  little,  Benn  got  on, 
until  he  had  oonsignmenta  sent  out  to 
him — and   he  now  sells    everything,  ' 
from  a  pennyworth  of  pins  to  a  lady's 
bonnet,  every  article  for  the  table,  and 
every  description  of  gentlemen's  clothe 
ing.'  I  ibi'eot,  however,  he  deals  in 
horses,  builds   carrii^es,  has  turned 
SBCtioneer,  makes  money  that  way, 
sod  wiU  occaaioDallr  keep  the  money, 
adhand  you  a  biu  At  two  or  three 


months — by  some  absurd  colonial  re- 
gulation, you  have  no  redress  for  this 
but  to  wait  for  your  money,  although 
the  auctioneer  has  been  paid,  in  hard 
cash,  for  your.jjoods — he  puts  your 
money  in  his  jwcket,  and  hands  you  a 
bill  with  his  valuable  signature." 

*'  At  all  events,  Dighton,  he  seems 
a  persevering  man,  and  if  he  were  a 
worthy  character,  would  deserve  great 
praise  for  raising  himself  from  his  ori- 
ginal obscnrity." 

**  Wait,  Whalraer,  until  you  have 
seen  him,  and  if,  even  with  all  your 
philanthropy,  you  can  have  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  him,  I  believe  you  will 
be  the  only  one  in  the  island  who  has. 
He  is  a  low,  London  shopkeeper,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  most 
— I  will  not  say  what  I  was  about. 
Here  we  are  at  his  shop  ;  you  may  all 
get  out ;  I  won't  set  foot  on  the  beast's 
premises." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Otwyn,  "for  he 
was  most  impertinent  to  a  brother- 
officer,  because  he  asked  him  to  let 
his  bill  stand  over  for  a  month — regu- 
larly bullied  him ;  if  it  had  been  me, 
I  would  have  knocked  him  down,  big 
as  he  is,  or,  at  all  events,  have  had  a 
trial  for  it." 

Whalmer  and  Atkins  walked  into  a 
spacious  shop,  crowded  with  every 
imaginable  article  —  provisions,  sad- 
dlery, articles  of  clothing,  both  for  the 
masculine  and  feminine  genders,  sta- 
tionery, books,  artificial  flowers,  wines, 
spirits,  bottled  beer — in  short,  every^ 
tning  was  to  be  found  strewed  about 
in  most  admirable  disorder,  or,  as 
sailors  say,  '  everything  a-top,  snd 
nothing  to  be  found.'  Windows  and 
dooxiB,  of  course,  wide  open ;  and  a 
burgher  stood  staring  at  them  as  they 
walked  in. 

"I  want  some  thin  cravats — either 
muslin  or  thin  silk;  have  you  got 
any?" 

"  /  dun  know,*' 

''Call  somebody  who  does  know, 
then." 

Still  the  burgher  remained  immov- 
able,  staring  at  them. 

"  Why  do  you  not  call  your  master, 
or  some  one  who  can  speak  and  under- 
stand English  ?" 

•'  Hush,  Tom,  don't  be  so  impatient. 
Go,  will  you,  and  call  Mr.  Benn." 

Away  walked  the  burgher,  most  de- 
liberately, and  they  waited  for  about 
five  minutes. 

"  I  an't  going  to  wait  any  longer. 
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Gas ;  if  this  fellow  won't  come>  I  will 
go." 

And  they  were  walking  towards  tlie 
door,  wiban  a  taD  mmk^  widi  &  voy 
jeflowfllmi,  KBaHi,  eoBuiip  e3f«,  and 
dark  hair,  dressed  in  colonial  costume, 
namely,  white  jacket,  waistcoat,  and 
trowsers,  the  shirt  collar  unbuttoned, 
and  cravat  loosely  tied,  came  for- 
ward. 

*'  I  could  not  come  before ;  I  was 
writing.    Do  you  want  me  ?" 

**  No ;  but  I  want  some  muslin  cra- 
vats ;  have  you  got  any  ?" 

**  I  don't  know.  Ferrara,  have  we 
any  muslin  cravats  ?  I  know  the  sort 
you  want— me  and  the  Smiths  always 
wears  them." 

'*  Then  you  can  continue  to  do  so 
for  me.     Come,  Whalmer." 

Out  widked  the  two  gentlemen, 
leaving  Benn  standing  in  the  middle 
of  his  shop,  staring  like  a  stuck  pig. 

**  I  tell  you  what,  Dighton,  never, 
ajs  long  as  I  am  in  the  colony,  will  I 
have  anything  from  that  insolent  ruf- 
fian, Benn ;  ne  kept  us  waiting  five 
minutes,  and,  instead  of  apologising, 
told  us  he  had  been  writing.  I  walk^ 
out  of  his  shop ;  I  believe  he  looked 
raytker  conglomerated  as  we  turned  on 
our  heels." 

"  I  only  wonder  that  he  condescend- 
ed to  come  at  all.  You  can  get  all 
you  want  in  the  Fettah,  and  much 
cheaper ;  and  even  if  you  do  not  like 
goin^  there,  his  neighbour,  Hantz,  has 
all  Uie  articles  Benn  has,  is  much 
cheaper,  and  is  an  honest,  civil  fellow, 
although  he  iff  a  burgher." 

''I  am  glad,"  said  Arthur  Otwyn, 
**that  Benn  riz  your  dander.  Why 
didn't  you  kick  him  ?  You  are  an  in- 
dependent chap — you  are  neither  a 
civil  or  military  servant,  so  could  not 
be  hauled  over  the  coals  for  ungentle- 
manly  conduct,  in  kicking  an  insolent 
shopkeeper." 

**  I  only  wish  he  had,  or  would  give 
me  an  excuse  for  doing  so,  as  if  this 
be  a  specimen  of  a  colonial  English 
shopkeeper,  the  sooner  they  are  kicked 
bacK  to  old  England  the  better ;  for 
even  in  these  days,  when  everybody 
tries  to  be  everybody's  equal  in  Eng- 
land, shopkeepers  are  obliged  to  be 
attentive  and  civil,  or  they  are  soon 
done  up." 

"1  can  assure  you,  that  colonial 
shopkeepers  assume  intolerably  imper- 
tinent airs — fellows  who  at  home  would 
stand  hat  in  hand  to  you,  here  think 


themselves  upon  an  equality  w'Uk  m 
merchants,  kick  and  abuae  mt  mtAre^i 

gentle< 


"More. fools  the  natives,  for  not 
turning  round,  and  living  them  a  good 
kicking  in  turn.  If  all  English  shop- 
keepers in  colonies  resemble  Benn,  a 
precious  set  they  must  be ;  they  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  shut  up  shop,  though, 
if  all  gentlemen  were  to  resent  their 
insolence  by  withdrawing  their  cus- 
tom." 

*'Come,  come,  Tom  —  do  let  us 
change  the  subject:  none  of  us  will 
have  any  dealings  with  Benn — ^that's 
settled ;  and  as  for  kicking  a  trades- 
man because  he  is  insolent,  that  will 
never  do ;  keep  out  of  his  den,  and 
he  can't  annoy  you." 

**Well,  Gus,  as  you  like,  for  the 
beast  is  not  worth  talking  about. 
Close  shave,  that." 

This  was  said  as  the  wheel  of  the 
carriage  grazed  a  pillar,  which  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow 
road,  going  out  of  the  fort  to  the  Fet- 
tah of  Colombo. 

"  We  shall  fall  foul  of  a  bullock- 
baudy,  or  get  locked  with  another 
carriage.  Your  horse-keeper  seems  a 
careless  dog ;  tell  him  to  be  more 
careful." 

*'I  wish  that  I  could;  for  not  a 
word  of  his  lingo  do  I  speak,  and  not 
a  sound  of  ours  does  he  understand 
beyond  '  stop,'  and  the  names  of  the 
principal  shops ;  but  they  teU  me  that 
accidents  rarely  happen,  although  from 
the  manner  in  which  bullock-baudies, 
palanquins,  phaetons,  gigs,  and  saddle- 
norses,  ^t  jumbled  together,  we,  fresh 
ones,  thmk  there  will  be  a  smash." 

'*  That's  very  fine  talking  ;  but  all 
these  colonial-built  vehicles  nuiy  be 
used  to  this  work — ^my  mother-coun- 
try precious  limbs  are  not ;  besides 
your  carriage  can  be  mended  or  re- 
placed, so,  you  may  say,  could  my 
limbs  ;  but  I  would  rayther  not  see 
them  stand  in  need  of  restoration." 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Tom. 
What  do  you  mean  by  Fettah,  Digh- 
ton?" 

"  It  is  a  part  of  Colombo,  so  called ; 
but  I  believe  it  signifies  native  bazaar, 
or  market-place." 

"  There  seem  decent  sort  of  streets 
here,  but  I  do  not  see  any  shops." 

"  We  shall  come  to  them  presently ; 
the  horse-keeper  has  turned  down  one 
of  the  side  sixeetp,  and  it  is  in  these 
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5ide  streets  of  the  Pettah  th&t  the 
borgliers  live."* 

I    see   some    good-looking    ffirls 
them;  pity  they  are8o£rk. 


f« 


'*Jiist  like  yoa,  Otwyn— always 
looking  after  the  pretty  women.  What 
}oa  cul  girls,  are  in  age  children,  or, 
k  least,  what  would  be  so  at  home. 
They  mairy  at  twelve,  thirteen,  and 
foazteen,  and  look  like  shrivelled  ha^ 
li  thirty ;  at  twenty,  ail  freshness  is 
pae,  and  they  either  become  shape- 
Hs  masses  of  flesh,  or  shrivelled  flesh- 
ks  ^in  and  bone." 

''My  own  blessed  lovely  ooontry- 
waatn  I  It  is  the  fashion  of  authors 
to  Jand  and  extol  eastern  skies  and 
Askfeie  beaoty,  black  eyes  beaming 
loxorioasly,  warm  souL^  &c.  &c. ;  but 
let  tfaem  ootne  among  these  women, 
and  woold  the^  not  prize  onr  own 
mild,  gentle^  intelligent,  blue-eyed, 
white-wnned,  modest  eonntrvwomen. 
Ah,  woman  1  how  are  ye  aemded 
in  the  East  U— ye  have  lost  all  me  im- 
press of  your  original  pnritv." 

^  Pnll  up,  Gn^-4ooK  at  those  queer 
afaops,  open  to  the  passers-by;  these 
are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Moormen's 
quarter  of  Galle,  only  larger.  Look 
at  that  brawny  chap,  nude  from  the 
waist  upwards,  with  a  dirty-white 
cotton  n^ht-cap  stuck  on  his  shaven 
poQ ;  he  has  been  chewing  betel,  and 
B  aMwiing  forth  his  red  spit  in  a 
sfioiy  stream.  Lfook  at  him  again ;  the 
brate  is  wiping  under  his  arms,  and^— 
ugh — he  is  putting  some  rice  into  the 
handkerchief  that  he  has  been 


wipii^  himself  with — the  diagnsting, 
fiithybeaat." 

"  Do  not  talk  about  it,  Tom ;  you 
qrdte  nauseate  me.  How  strange  is 
this  scene — so  dissimilar  to  any&ing 
European  1  Look  at  these  wicker 
trays,  with  the  red  chillies,  white  rice, 
roimd,  black  pepper-corns,  and  yellow 
tameric,  tpread  on  them  for  sale. 
See  the  two  pendant  bunches  of 
plantains  suspended  from  the  roof- 
one  brightTyeUoW,  and  the  other  a  deli- 
cate ffreen ;  the  blending  of  the  colours 
is  10  narmonious,  that  they  look  as  if 
they  had  been  arranged  by  an  artist." 

**  Hake  a  sketch,  Gus ;  only  do  it 
to  the  life— -spit,  handkerchief,  and  all. 
Not  a  bit  of  it-— you  artists  never  do 
tMi  to  truth ;  you  put  into  the  pic- 
tore  what  you  li£e,  and  leave  out  the 


"Fortunately,  Tom,  there  are  few 


men  of  education  whose  minds  are  so 
debased  as  to  delight  in  what  is  inde- 
licate, or  dis^tmg;  therefore  why 
should  an  artist  portray  what  would 
necessarily  recall  disagreeable  or  un- 

?leasant  remembrances  ?  You  admire, 
'om  -and  very  natundly — a  beautiful 
woman.  Nature's  most  perfect  handi- 
work; when  her  portrait  was  taken, 
should  you  desire,  or  wish  the  artist  to 
depict  her  suffering  under  some  of  the 
many  diseases  to  which  poor  humanity 
is  liable  ?" 

*<  Certainly  not,  Gus ;  but  I  should 
beg  of  the  lady  to  put  on  all  her 
finery,  and  make  herself  as  smart  as 
a  carrot  half-scraped.  I  do  believe 
that  what  you  say  is  quite  correct— 
you  are  a  clever  dog,  Gus ;  only  a 
ieetle  too  long-winded  sometimes.  We 
often  hear  of  poetic  licence ;  that  you 
erant  yourself,  and  you  are  strongly 
disposed  to  allow  artistic  licence,  as 
weU." 

"  Now,  will  vou  get  out  with  me, 
you  fellows?— for  here  we  are  at  Mar- 
car  Lebby  Tamby's,  the  gentleman 
who  I  am  going  to  transact  business 
with.  But  there  he  stands  in  propria 
pergona-^^xme  along,  my  boys." 

Out  they  all  jumped,  and  followed 
Dighton  [into  a  large  shop,  or  ware- 
house, crowded  with  every  imaginable 
article,  and  were  received  bv  a  Moor- 
man— a  large,  handsome  fellow,  with 
a  magnificent  black  beard  and  whis- 
kers, although  his  shaven  head  was 
as  innocent  of  hair  as  a  delicate  wo- 
man's hand.  He  wore  on  his  naked 
sconce  a  round  cap,  embroidered  in 
many  colours ;  a  garment  made  some- 
what in  the  fkshion,  only  longer,  of  a 
lady's  dressing  jacket — ^this  was  made 
of  a  most  showy  chintz,  which  had 
been  originally  intended  for  bed  fur- 
niture, or  window  curtains.  Under 
this  was  a  white  shirt,  with  jewelled 
studs,  six  in  a  row ;  and  to  complete 
tina  picturesque  nuuctdine  costume,  his 
lower  limbs  were  concealed  in  the 
comboy,  or  petticoat,  made  of  checked 
red  and  yellow  cotton.  His  ankles  and 
feet  were  stockingless  and  shoeless. 
The  combov  was  bound  round  his  waist 
by  a  silk  handkerchief;  and  in  the 
folds  formed  by  the  comboy  were  de- 
posited his  betel-box,  a  huge  watch, 
with  ponderous  chains,  to  which  was 
suspended  half-a-dozen  large  old.  fash- 
ioned seals.  This  baby  in  petticoats 
was  a  fellow  nearly  six  feet  in  height ; 
and,  although  very  brown,  indeed,  was 
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OS  manly  in  appearance,  and  as  Land- 
some  as — as  who  ?  Why,  ]adye  fair, 
as  handsome  as  your  lover,  or  that 

§ood-looking  fellow  with  whom  you 
anced  the  polka  so  energetically  at 

Mrs. ^'s  party,  and  with  whom  you 

flirtexl  so  outrageously — at  least,  all 
the  ladies  said  so — after  you  found  he 
was  in  the  Boyal  Horse  Guards  Blue, 
on  eldest  son,  and  heir  to  a  good  for- 
tune. How  you  did  try  to  hook  him ! 
don't  be  angry,  or  look  so  cross ;  your 
dearest  friend  is  our  authority.  But 
we  must  return  to  Marcar  Lebbe 
Tamby. 

"  Salaam,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Ma* 
homedan,  placing  his  four  fingers  fiat 
on  his  forehead.  "  I  glad  talk  ndaster," 
looking  at  Dighton.  "  Suppose  master 
no  come  Fettoh  day— morrow  morn*- 
ing  I  go  Fort,  talk  master;  ship 
soon  comin,  master  tink,  I  plenty  want 
tlem  tings — ^master  come  insidcy  I  talk 
master. 

**  Wait  here,  and  look  about  you — 
it's  all  strange  to  you — I  shan't  be 
above  five  mmutes  settling  this  busi* 
ness." 

While  Dighton  is  talking  with  Tam* 
by  about  invoices,  prices  of  goods,  dis- 
ooimt  for  ready  money,  and  nine  per 
cent,  for  credit,  the  expected  time  of 
the  ship's  arrivals,  the  scarcity  of  the 
particular  articles  required  by  Tambyi 
and  which  Dighton  had  for  sale,  &c., 
we  will  stop  in  the  shop,  with  the  three 
gentlemen. 

"  Gns,  look  here — is  this  a  mena- 
gerie, Noah's  ark,  or  a  shop  which  has 
every  thing  to  sell  ?  In  this  case  are 
ribbons  for  ladies'  caps,  flowers  for 
th6ir  bonnets,  shoes  for  their  toes,  alkd 
gloves  for  their  hands.  Next  to  these 
are  shooting  gaiters,  a  stuffed  spaniel, 
some  knives  and  forks,  bottled  fruits, 
and  snakes  in  spirits;  powder-flasks, 
shooting-belts,  high-lows,  cloth  trow* 
sers,  and  coats ;  wax  candles,  muslin 
for  dresses,  felt  hats,  artificial  flowers, 
men's  socks,  writing  paper,  and  some 
chintz  for  coverinff  sofas." 

*'  Atkins,  here  iB  a  dinner-service^ 
a  dashing  silk  bonnet,  feathers,  flowers, 
and  all,  in  the  gravy-dish.  Here  are 
pots  and  parol  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  a 


lot  of  ladies*  French  shoes  are  quietly 
reposing  in  the  frying-pan.  Here  is  a 
handsome  claret  jug,  filled  with  tooth- 
brushes  ;  lots  of  champamie  glasses,  a 
cut  glass  dessert-dish,  filled  with  pac- 
kets of  brown  Windsor  soap.  This  soup- 
tureen  contains  packets  of  scented 
hair-powder.  What's  in  this  case  ?— 
claret,  and  an  oil-painting  represent- 
ing the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  buying  the 
gross  of  spectacles  from  the  Jew. 
What  have  you  found,  Whalmer  ?" 

*'  Here  are  some  engravings  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  m  close 
propinquity  to  a  side  of  bacon.  Here 
IS  some  coarse  towelling  lying  on  a 
large  ham.  Here  are  jars  of  preserves 
next  to  the  writing-paper;  some  an- 
chovy paste  and  steel  pens  are  also 
together;  bottles  of  tart  fruits  are 
standing  on  '*  The  way  to  keep  him ;" 
and  the  account-books  have  some  reels 
of  thread  standing  on  them;  whilst 
these  tins  of  Leman's  biscuits  have 
formed  an  intimate  accjuaintance  with 
some  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  a  baby's 
slobbering  bib."* 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  Gus,  I  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  idea ;  here  are  papers  of 
needles  of  all  sises  in  this  plated  tea- 
pot ;  in  the  glass  milk-ewer  are  hair- 
pins ;  whilst  in  the  bread  and  butter 
plate  is  a  card  of  blonde  lace }  in  the 
glass  butter-cooler  is  some  net  for 
frills;  in  the  slop-basin  A  pack  of 
cards ;  some  peppermint  lozenges,  a 
bottle  of  blacking  on  this  plate ;  some 
shoe-brushes  in  the  fish-kettle;  on  the 
gridiron  are  brushes  for  the  hair  and 
babies*  socks ;  iu  that  centre  dessert- 
dish  is  a  cheese-scoop ;  in  the  lower 
one  are  nail-brushes ;  and  in  this 
sauce-tureen  are  some  metal  trowscr- 
buttons." 

"You  seem  very  merry,  old  fel- 
lows," said  Dighton,  coming  from  the 
inner  shop,  where  he  had  been  settling 
business  matters  with  Marcar  Lebbe 
Tamby^  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

"  It's  enough  to  make  at(»n*cat  stand « 
on  his  hind  legs  and  laugh,  to  see  the  ex- 
traordinary heterogeneous  mass  of  arti- 
cles that  tfro  aooumuiated  in  this  shop ; 
I  am  certain  there  is  everything  here 
which  can  be  required  by  man,  wo- 


*  Although  this  may  appear  a  caricature,  vet  the  truth  of  the  above  faiventory 
will  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  visited  a  Moorman's  or  Parsee's  shop,  or  store, 
as  they  are  frequently  called ;  where,  as  a  naval  friend  of  ours  said,  '*  yon  might 
find  everything,  from  a  fine  needle  to  an  anchor  for  a  seventy-four — ^fVora  lace 
for  a  lady's  head-gear,  to  a  roll  of  canvas  for  sails." 
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man,  or  child,  in  their  lifetime.  By 
tb^  wtij,  Mr.  Moormsii,  do  yoa  sell 

"No  hare  got ;  but  suppose  master 
▼ant,  can  get." 

**  Ton,  don't  jest  upon  so  serious  a 
cnhiect;  jon  see  the  Moorman  be- 
Ikrres  joa  are  in  earnest.  We  should 
be  Terr  careful  in  our  dealings  with 
t^  natiTes,  or  they  will  be  too  apt  to 
itam  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  our 
c^yK^tTj,  and  I  fear,  from  the  conduct 
xh.il  is  too  often  evinced  towards  them, 
snd  exhibited  out  here,  with  very 
zi«t  cause." 

'  "Well,  Gus,  I  was  wrong,  I'll  al- 
U^  i  but  you  know  that  I  say  things 
ir^r,  aod  think  aflerwards,  when  I'm 
:iil  of  my  fun.     Now^  Dighton,  shall 

**Yes,  if  you  ^oose;  but  let  me 
reeommeBd  you  to  get  what  you  want 
from  Tamby,  his  articles  are  good,  and 
ht  charges  a  fair  price.  Good  bye, 
Tamby ;  don't  forget  to  send  the 
9Af3Cdi  and  cheese  in  the  morning  to 
Miuadabn." 

<*  Plenty,  Salaam,  gentlemen.  I  no 
forset  sezkd  tings  in  mormn ;  suppose 
sremleman  want  itagr,  I  got  all  kind— « 
g>.<jd  timg,  true  price  sell.'* 

•*Very  well,  Tamby,  look  me  out 
some  dun  cravats,  and  send  them  to 
Ackland  Boyd's  in  Colpetty.  Do  you 
understand  me?" 

**  Yes,  master,  I  plenty  know ; 
momin  time  send  muslin  tin  dress 
^edt  to  Colpetty;  master  like,  can 
take ;  no  like,  no  take.'* 

**  All  right,  Tamby  ;  at  all  events, 
^o3  are  civil— not  like  Benn,  the 
bnitc-" 

**  Salaam,  master,  I  send ;  plenty 
EngUs  gentleman  no  like  Benn ;  he 
p!«fnty  Jobbery  make." 

**  You  are  right,  Tamby ;  and  if  all 
were  like»  no  one  would  darken  his 
doors. - 

**  Away  stepped  the  quartette  into 
the  palanqnin,  Dighton  calling  out  to 
the  korsekeeper,  **  Galle  Face ;"  and, 
addressing  his  oompanionsy  said — 

"That  Moorman  is  enormously 
wcaltby  ;  yet  will  be  as  thankful  if 
yon  spend  eighte^i  pence  with  him, 
a«  if  he  had  not  a  pice  in  the  world. 
(.Vowded  as  his  shop  is,  he  says  that 
lie  tf  very  ofien  asked  for  an  article 
tbat  lie  has  not  in  stock;  and  he 
vaated  me  to  send  for  a  cargo  of 
rvma^^poMM,  SIB  he  eaid  he  had  heard 
iiist  we  uaed  them  in  England,  not 


having  the  least  notbn  to  what  use 
they  are  applied." 

*'That  beats  Banacrher — don't  it, 
Gus?  How  thoughtful  you  an^— 
penny  for  your  thoughts." 

*'  I  was  thinking  what  could  bo  in 
the  sacks  that  are  piled  up  in  those 
balconies,  behind  the  portion  that  has 
mats  hung  up  in  front.  Can  you  tell 
me,  Dighton?" 

<<The  bags  are  filled  with  paddy 
and  grain ;  the  owners  of  the  house 
have  matted  off  part  of  the  verandah, 
— not  balcony,  Whalmer,  out  here — to 
form  a  sort  of  store-house  ;  and  this  is 
the  great  political  question  that  now 
agitates  Colombo." 

<*  Political  question,  Dighton  ?~.I 
don*t  understand  you." 

*•  I  will  enlighten  your  ignorance  5 
but  you  must  be  patient*  and  listen 
attentively,  for,  as  Atkins  will  say,  it's 
a  long  jtavbation.  The  colonial  govern- 
ment have  forbidden  the  natives  to 
mat  up  the  verandahs  ;  it  prevents  a 
free  current  of  air  passing  down  these 
crowded  streets  and  thoroughfares, 
thereby  engendering  disease  and  filth  { 
orders  are  issued  to  the  police  to  pull 
them  down,  and  accordingly  down  tney 
tear  all  these  mats.  So  far  so  good, 
for  every  precaution  to  guard  against 
infectious  diseases  should  be  taken  at 
all  times,  but  more  especially  in  a  tro- 
pical climate,  and  among  people  of 
dirty  habits.  But  the  political  ques- 
tion now  mooted  is,  whether  the  ve- 
randah IS  part  of  the  house  or  not* 
The  colonial  government  say  that  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  house  extends 
only  to  the  outer  wal),  but  that  the 
verandah  has  been  built  on  crown 
land,  which  has  never  been  bought  or 
paid  for,  and  it  is  therefore  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  street;  having 
been  added  and  built  without  permis- 
sion,  and  they  now  demand  the  value 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  these  veran- 
dahs. The  inhabitants  contend  that 
it  is  part  of  the  house,  in  the  first 
place  I  and,  in  the  second,  that  if  it 
were  an  encroachment  on  the  street 
originally,  as  it  has  never  been  noticed 
since  Europeans  first  settled  in  the 
island,  both  custom  and  time  have  ad- 
mitted and  sanctioned  the  appropria- 
tion, ilow  it  will  end  I  cannot  tell ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Colombo,  in  the 
Fort,  as  well  as  the  Pettah,  oppose  it 
manfully ;  but,  as  the  governor  likes 
a  surplus  revenue,  and  as  the  colonial 
secretary  has  a  per  centage  on  the  sale 
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'  of  all  crown  lands,  I  think  the  million 
will  cry  out." 

'*But,  Dighton,  suppose  they  make 
these  folks  buy  the  ground  upon  which 
the  verandahs  are  built,  the  owners 
will  then  have  a  right  to  mat  them  up, 
brick  them  up,  or  what  not — for  a 
■■I  hmtkiBffk  to  do  what  he  likes 

Wltfl  BOB  imifr— JMB  mt  Bl^r 

'^  Not  always  in  a  colony  ;  tfce  ex- 
clusion of  the  air,  by  matting  or  brick- 
ing up  the  verandans,  woula  easily  bo 
got  over  by  an  ordinance  forbidding 
the  enclosure  of  the  verandahs,  as  it 
was  prejudicial  ^to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants." 

**W«Uft  all  I  can  say  is,  that,  by 
jingo !  wbflB  Iknre  my  estate,  no  go- 
vernor or  secretery  shall  interfere  in 
my  domestic  arrangements." 

''Tom,  do  not  utter  such  radical 
sentiments.  The  convenience  of  the 
few  must  give  way  to  the  benefit  of 
the  'many ;  and  assuredly  the  gover- 
nor  is  bound  to  legislate  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all ;  and  if  enclosing  the  veran- 
dahs, Ulereby  excluding  the  air,  pre- 
venting it  from  passing  freely  through 
the  public  thoroughfares,  is  calculated 
to  engender  disease,  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  to  prevent  it»  as  far  as  lies  in  his 

gDwer.  But,  Tom,  I  do  BOi  think 
ir  Colin  Campbell  would  attempt  to 
interfere  with  vou,  or  any  one  else,  if 
you  or  they  cnoose  to  build  a  house 
on  your  own  estate,  or  in  a  garden  ; 
for,  being  a  detached  dwelling,  others 
could  not  suffer  from  any  particular 
mode  of  building  your  domicile.*' 

''Fudge!— I  shall  not  heed  ]rou, 
Gus ;  for  as  jqm  are  a  menial,  a  hired 
mercenary,  m  short,  a  civil  servant, 
you  dare  not  censure  your  master's 
acts,  and  are  not  capable  of  giving  an 
unbiassed  opinion.  I  should  not  be 
surprised,  Otwyn,  if  Gus  is  looking 
forward  to  be  colonial  secretary  him- 
self, some  say,  and  is  thinking  how 
werry  pleasant  the  per  centage  will 

be." 

"I  say,  Dighton,"  inquired  Otwyn, 
"how  is  it  you  are  so  very  notient  in 
all  coloniid  matters  ?'*  ^  ^ 

"  My  partner  has  initiated  me  into 
the  politics  and  personal  characters  of 
the  colony  and  colonists ;  as  he  is  a 
member  of  council,  in  the  first  place, 
an  old  resident  in  the  colony  and  a 
merchant,  in  the  second,  it  is  very 
natural  that  he  should  be  au  feat,  and 
fully  informed  on  these  matters." 

"  How  refreshing  the  sea  breeze  is 


this  evening,  here  especiallv,  after  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  day.  This 
Galle  Face  is  the  drvoe^WL  short,  the 
Hyde  Park,  of  Ceylon  ;  unfortunately 
the  women  do  not  look  like  our  rosy 
English  belles ;  what  listless,  pale, 
sallow  creatures  they  seem  to  be. 
Look  at  those  equestrians,  how  Ian- 
finil^f  tlMj  at:  no  life,  no  apparent 
flf^oTaMit  tahea  in  the  exercise ;  but 
they  appear  as  indolent  as  the  la- 
dies who  are  lolling  in  their  car- 
riages." 

"  I  am  told,  that  let  the  most  lovely, 
vivacious  woman  be  in  India,  China, 
or  Ceylon,  for  two  years,  she  will 
lose  the  principal  part  of  her  beauty, 
the  whole  of  ner  vivacity,  becoming 
indolent  and  listless." 

"  Those  womenkind  in  that  phaeton 
do  not  seem  listless  now ;  look  how 
eagerly  and  curiously  they  are  staring 
at  us.  I  am  not  naturally  bashful,  but 
they  almost  put  me  out  of  counte- 
nance." 

"  You  will  get  used  to  being  gaxoh- 
«/  at ;  a  comer  to  a  colony  is  as  much 
canvassed  as  a  new  political  character 
is  at  home  %  every  one  is  on  the  qui  vive 
to  ascertain  who,  what  he  is,  why  he 
has  come,  and  which  place  he  is  to 
fill.    This  laudable  curiosity  is  not 
confined^  to  the  female  portion  of  tlie 
comnmmty^  but  is  most   sedulously 
shared  br  the  nuHMsnliiie.  Occasionally 
the  good  folk  win  state  uluKt  piMihe 
is  to  fill,  before  the  individual  ninoflelf 
has  the  least  idea  of  it.     When  it  oc- 
curs, which  it  generally  does,  that  the 
individual  in  question  is  appointed  to 
a  totally  different  office*    they  then 
state  that  he  is  not  fit  or  calculated 
for  that  place ;  but  the  one  they  had 
given  him  previously  was   just  the 
thingfor  him." 

"They  are  too  good.  DofiT  your 
castors,  my  boys — here  comes  the  go- 
vernor." 

Our  party  bowed  respectfully  to  Sii 
Colin  Campbell,  who  graciously  ac< 
knowledged  the  salutation. 

"  What  a  set  of  boors  1 — ^not  a  crea 
ture,  with  the  exception  of  the  mill 
tary,  take  off,  or  even  touch,  their  hati 
or  caps  to  the  governor  ;  it  is  verj 
bad  taste,  to  sav  the  least  of  it." 

"Thejr  think  nothing  of  that  sor 
of  thing  in  a  colony,  where  each  indi 
vidual  tries  to  assume  the  positioi 
which  can  only  belong  to  the  govci 
nor,  and  appears  to  imagine  that  inso 
lent  familiarity  with  his  superior8>  wii 
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fofirre  him  the  stftUon  in  society  which 
k-  tries  to  usurp." 

'*  I  detest  that  sort  of  thing,  Dighton. 
Folks  who  adopt  this  line  of  conduct 
coir  prove  their  ignorancey  and  how 
Litde  {K^tensioii  tiiey  can  have  either 
to  the  position  or  rank  of  a  gentle- 
zoan ;  for  joa  will  invariably  see  that 
a  ottD  who  is  well  bom  and  educated, 
win  tfkist  scrupulously  render  hoi 
vhoe  homage  id  due  ;  and  it  is 
tbe  vulgar-minded  upstarl  wks 
ylopt,  or  evoi  attOBpt^  ike  contrary 
Baeof 


have  saidy  as  every 
x^rt-miiMied  man  must  do." 
"I  do  not  like  the  idea,  Dighton,  of 
tbese  b(»^e-keepers  leading  the  horse, 
bv  numing  at  his  side ;  it  seems  cruel 
to  make  a  human  being  keep  pace  with 
a  beast  of  burthen.  &e  there  I — ^what 
a  piece  of  ostentation — a  man  driving 
1  pbaeton,with  a  horse-keeper  running 
oQ  each  side  of  the  carriage;  surely 
he  might  let  them  sit  behind;  they 
would  be  as  ready  to  render  any  ne- 
cesaary  assistance,  should  it  be  re- 
qnirwi,  as  they  arc  now." 

**  Custom,  Whalmer,  goes  a  great 
way;    the    horses    very    seldom    go 
qiudidy,  and  these  fellows  are  habi- 
toaf  ed  to  their  work  ;  but  some  peo- 
i^e  are  introducing  seats  for  the  horse- 
keeper  to  drive  from :  then,  however, 
arises  the   difficulty  of  finding  men 
eafttble  of  driving,  for  although  every 
kme-keeper  can  lead  a  horse,  not  one 
m  a  hun(hred  can  drive.     There  is  an 
issfiance  of  it— that  is  a  brother-mer- 
chant's carriage,  R.'s ;  one  fellow,  the 
coachman,  is  drvoing,  whilst  the  horse- 
keepers  run  at  either  side  of  the  car- 
riage.    The  moment  the  carriage  re- 
turns, the  coadiman  will  throw  down 
the  reins,  and  off  he  walks ;  it  is  his 
bosineaB  merely  to  drive — not  a  thing 
about  the  carriage  or  horses  will  he 
do.     Each  horse  has  a  horse-keeper 
£br  his    especial  service ;    for    these 
bbdks  wiU  not  attend  to  more  than 
one  hone :  then  the  horse  must  have 
a  grass-cutter;    for    the  black  who 
dttns  him  would  think  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  cut  or  fetch  his  grass.     Be- 
lieve me,  these  chaps  take  good  care 
th^  are  not  overworked." 

"  I  am  positive  the^  are  very  lazy, 

tad  will  shirk  work  if  they  can ;  ne- 

TQlheless,  I  shall  not  make  my  horse- 

btpet  run  by  the  side,  or  the  head  of 

mj  bane,  I  ffhall  drive  a  gig  with  a 


hood,  and  he  shall  sit  behind.  I  am 
sure  that  the  horse  must  be  unneces- 
sarily fatigued,  by  having  his  head 
thus  drawn  down,  as  the  horse-keeper 
must  inevitably  lean  heavily  on  the 
bridle,  and  this  must  be  very  apt  to 
throw  the  horse  down." 

"You  are  quite  rif^  wm  to  Ae 
throwing  ihwi%  ftr  Ann  m  smcgiy  s. 
\antiniUkhm  been  tiiree  months  in 
Ciyloa,  whose  knees  are  not  broken ; 
and  this  very  circumstance  has  caused 
drivJHiL  wall  to  ha  ■■Jwalni  taK  aa  tha 
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knees,  although  they  have  none  for 
the  horse-keeper's  legs.  To  prove  to 
you  how  little  these  nisgers  care  about 
running — ^in  hiring  a  horse-keeper,  if 
you  teU  him  that  ne  will  be  required 
to  drive,  he  then  demands  higher 
wages,  as  he  considers  that  extra  work, 
not  belonging  to  his  capacity  as  a 
horse-keeper  ;  although  the  driving 
would,  as  you  would  say,  and  every 
one  naturally  suppose,  prove  more 
agreeable  and  less  fatiguing  than  run- 
ning at  a  horse's  head." 

'*  Chacun  a  son  gout,  as  the  French 
sav;  and  assuredly  it  would  not  be 
mme  to  keen  pace  with  a  horse,  how- 
ever slowly  he  might  trot.  How  at- 
tentively and  silently  you  are  gazing 
around  you,  Whalmer — are  you  in 
love,  old  boy  ?  W — h — almer,how  many 
times  am  I  to  call  you,  before  you  will 
reply  to  me  ?" 

***I  beg  your  pardon,  Otwyn ;  I  was 
entranced  bv  the  singularity,  beauty, 
and  Oriental  character  of  the  scene 
and  view.  There  the  boundless  ocean, 
dashing  in  waves  of  white  foam  on  the 
beach,  with  a  ship  in  full  sail  gliding 
over  its  bosom,  the  canoes  of  uie  na- 
tives lightly  floating  on,  and  skimming 
over  toe  ocean ;  whilst  close  to  the 
beach  this  carriage-drive  is  made,  and 
going  round  encloses  green  sward, 
whereon  high-bred  Arab  horses  are 
curvetting,  bounding,  and  prancing, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  existence.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  the  race-course, 
dottea  over  with  white  posts,  and  the 
earth  clothed  in  ^een,  over  which 
more  horses  are  canoling  in  high  glee ; 
whilst  the  carriage  road,  which  divides 
the  race-course  from  the  green  sward, 
is  thronged  with  carriages  of  every 
shape,  Sled  with  Europeans,  whilst 
their  Eastern  attendants  run  at  the 
side  of  the  vehicle.  At  the  back  of 
the  race-course  runs  the  Lake  of  Co- 
lombo, the  banks  studded  with  droop- 
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ing  palms^  the  leaves  gently  waving  in 
the  evening  breeze,  overshadowing  the 
clear  waters,  on  which  float  the  pink 
lotus  and  white  water-lilv ;  whilst  our 
dwelling  (Ackland  Boyas),  with  the 
verandiui  overgrown  with  creepersj  and 
the  grounds  crowded  with  eorgeous- 
coloured  flowering  shrubs^  flu  up  the 
vista  of  beauty  on  this  side ;  looking 
from  whichi  with  nought  to  impede  the 
view  save  the  stand  on  the  race-course, 
you  can  distinctly  see  the  grey,  time- 
mossed  raropartSi  which  encircle  the 
Fort  of  Colombo.  It  is  the  most  va> 
ried  panorama  of  nature  that  my  eye 
ever  dwelt  on;  and  although  nature 
may  assume  a  more  sublime  character, 
never  can  she  bear  a  more  pleasing, 
characteristic,  or  Oriental  one." 

**  Wut,  weh,  Gus,  as  the  waggoners 
say  at  home;  you  have  expended 
much  breathy  fine  langiuiffc,  and  valu- 
able time,  in  describing  the  GalleFace 
of  Colombo,  whose  only  beauty,  in  my 
eyes,  consists  in  being  able  here  to  en- 
joy the  cool  breeze  from  the  sea ;  as 
for  the  lake,  I  know  what  abomina- 
tions its  water  conceals,  and  the  gor- 
geous shrubs  in  the  ground  attract  and 
harbour  lots  of  musquitocs,  to  whose 
ravenous  propensities  my  poor  body 
will  bear  most  painful  and  veracious 
testimony.  Now  to  speak  of  the  bi- 
peds and  quadrupeds.  The  women 
took  sallow  and  stupid ;  the  men 
nasty,  bilious,  and  impertinent;  the 
horses  are  brutes,  with  ewe  necks,  cat 
hams,  broken  knees,  and  who  prance 
from  sheer  viciousncss.*' 

*'  I  should  much  like  to  know,"  said 
Otwyn,  "  which  description  would  be 
thought  most  correct — Whalmer's  or 
Atkins*?  I  say  they  are  both  good 
and  trne,  although  at  first  sight  this 
may  appear  enigmatical." 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Dighton,  for 
the  description  given  by  Whalmer  is 
that  of  a  poet — one  who  is  a  sincere 
worshipper  and  lover  of  nature';  while 
Atkins  looks  at  all  around  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  point  of  view,  and  possibly  dis- 
covers blemishes  and  defects  where 
Whalmer  would  only  see  beauties." 

"  Your  idea  is  a  correct  one,  Digh- 
ton, for  I  honestly  confess  that  I  adore 
nature  under  all  her  ever-changing 
phases  ;  whilst  Tom,  I  verily  believe, 
would  find  something  to  dislike  in  the 
most  picturesque  landscape." 

**  Certainly  I  should,  if  the  land- 
scape were  in  Asia,  for  I  neither  like 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  character  of 


the  scenery,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Come,  let's 
stretch  our  legs  a  bit,  and  have  a  walk ; 
the  sun  is  setting,  and  it  is  tolerably 
cool.  Sto — jp — e,  you  nigger,"  shout- 
ed Tom  Atkins. 

Z  He  did  s — ^t — o — p,  and  the  partv 
commenced  taking  a  constUutianaiwiJii 
on  the  race-course. 

**  How  gloriously  the  sun  is  setting 
^-sinking  mto  the  bosom  of  the  sea  in 
majestic  tranquillity,  as  his  parting 
beams  illumine  the  green  waters  on 
which  they  glitter  in  thousands  of 
sparkling  rays ;  whilst  over  the  azure 
vault  of  heaven  float  violet,  crimson, 
and  golden-tinted  clouds,  which,  as  we 
saze,  fade  away,  assuming  fantastic 
forms.  No  language  can  describe  the 
gorgeous,  glorious,  magnificent  beauty 
of  the  sun*s  rising  and  setting  in  the 
tropics;  the  ever-changing  and  num- 
berless hues  which  tint  the  clouds  in 
constant  succession,  is  beyond  tongue, 
pencil,  or  pen  to  represent.  See*  Sol 
IS  now  dipping ;  he  almost  appears  to 
be  toying  with  the  waters,  into  whose 
bosom  he  is  sinking,  and  on  whom  he 
is  throwing  his  lurid  beams.  How 
ffloriously  bright  is  the  sun 's colour,  and 
now  noble  is  the  arch  I  Gradually 
he  sinks — lower^ower — lower  ;  and 
he  has  now  gone  to  illumine  another 
quarter  of  the  globe,  casting  around 
his  life-imparting  beams." 

"  For  once  in  my  existence,  Gus,  I, 
even  I,  could  not  stop  you ;  how  well 
you  do  jaw  about  commonplace  things, 
rity  you  are  not  an  M.P.,  for  I  &• 
lieve  that  vou  would  make  even  a  poor- 
law  or  Irish  repeal  debate  palatable, 
by  the  language  which  you  would  use, 
and  similies  wherewith  you  would  em- 
body your  ideas." 

**  I  say,  Whalmer,  what  a  lover  you 
would  make.  No  chance  for  a  poor 
fellow  like  me,  if  you  tried  to  cut  me 
out  with  your  fine  speeches.  I  should 
like  to  find  a  nice  girl,  who  could  talk 
well.  Can  you  recommend  me  one, 
Dighton,  for  1  am  in  sad  want  of  a  dear, 
nice,  little  cosy  wife  ?" 

'*  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  such 
as  you  want  out  here,  Otwyn ;  nice 
girls  in  a  colony,  or  presidencv,  arc 
rare  commodities;  but  there  is  the 
'Mary  Bannaher' expected  out  soon, 
perhaps  there  maybe  some  on  board 
her  who  may  do  fi)r  you." 

**  Thank  you,  Dighton,  for  nothing ; 
girls  who  come  out  on  spce,  as  mer- 
chants send  their  goods  to  the  colonies. 
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wh&i  tbey  can^t  find  purchasers  at 
faome,  would  not  suit  me  at  all — ^I  al- 
vajs  gQ^>ect  ffach  articles  to  be  da- 
Btiiged.'' 

**  I  quite  agree  with  jon,  that  no 
^ri  worth  majTving  need  leave  home 
to  find  a  husband,  as  even  in  dear  Eng- 
land nice  girls  are  not  overabundant ; 
bat  this  does  not  apply  to  the  ladies  I 
illade  to;,  and  who  are  expected  by  the 
*Mary  Bannaher/  as  tney  are  the 
daughters  of  the  officers  of  —  rc^- 
raent,  who  are   ordered   for    senrice 


«« 


What  was  that  you  said,  Dkh. 
toe,'*  inquired  Whalmer,  eagerly. 
**JM  yoa    say    the  ■  regunent 

vas  expected  oat  here  ?" 

*'Te8,  I  did,  Whalmer,  does  it  in- 
terest  yoo  ? — ^is  your  true  love  one  of 
the  officers'  daughters  ?" 

*'No,  indeed  ;  but  one  of  the  offi« 
cets*  wives  is  a  relation  of  mine — a 
most  lovely^  intelligent^  highly-culti- 
vated ereatore  ;  and  much  as  I  should 
like  to  see  her  elaewhere,  I  shall  grieve 
to  see  her  here,  as  I  fear,  wiui  her 
education  and  habits,  a  colony  will  be 
aast  dissonant  to  both." 

"  How  in  the  world,  Gus,  is  it  that 
we  never  heard  of  this  before?— the 
re^ment  was  not  under  orders  when 
left  England." 

**I  can  only  account  for  our  i^o- 

an  this  subject,  by  the  lengui  of 

isBkb  Uiat  we  spent  loitering  every* 

^here,  on  our  way  out,  which  had  the 

least  object  of  interest  connected  with 

the  spot ;  and  we  know  that  somehow 

ve  were  alwajs  missing  letters,  as 

liate  whidi  did  come  to  hand  con- 

rtsmtly  referred  to  others  which  we 

^adnot  seen.** 

''I  am  venr  sorry  the  raiment  is 
ordered  out,  rar  Constance's  sake,  glad 
aa  I  shall  be  to  see  her  again.  I  fear 
ber  residenoe  in  Ceylon  will  be  most 
unpleasant  to  her,  and  I  can  only  hope 
tfaiit  Ae  has  not  accompanied  Deve- 


"  Be  sore  that  where  her  husband 
is  die  win  be  at  his  side ;  for  her  sense 
of  dnty^  alone  would  not  permit  her 
to  resnain  in  England  f^yart  from  him, 
to  81^  nothing  c»  the  stroi^  affection 
die  lias  for  Devereux.  1  pity  her 
mother,  thonsh,  deeply ;  it  must  have 
been  a  terrible  blow  for  her  to  have 
parted  with  a  daughter  so  dearly  be- 
loved as  CoostaDoe  is,  more  particu- 
lariy  when  each  was  to  dwell  in  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  of  the  globe." 

voir.  XXXIII. — ffo.  CXCIII. 


"What  a  pity,  Gus,  it  was  lliut 
Constance  would  not  have  you  ;  for  I 
never  saw  two  people  more  calculated 
for  each  other." 

"  Come  here,  Tom-^we  shall  rejoia 
you  two  directly,"  said  Whalmer, 
looking  towards  Dighton  and  Otwyn 
— *'  let  me  entreat  you  never  to  allude 
to  this  subject  before  living  mortal; 
think  if,  in  this  gossipping  place,  her 
name  were  to  be  coupled  with  mine 
in  any  other  way  than  as  being  rela- 
tions." 

"  My  dear  Gus,  do  forgive  me— it 
was  very  thoughtless ;  but  rest  assured 
that  if  any  man  dared  insinuate  a 
slander  against  Constance  Devereux, 
I  would  blow  his  brains  out." 

*<That  would  not  be  the  way  to 
wipe  away  the  stain  the  slander  would 
have  cast.  The  feur  fame  of  a  woman 
is  too  precious  to  be  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  chattering  multitude ;  and 
our  aim  in  Ufe  should  be,  not  to  give 
cause  by  word  or  deed  for  the  propa- 
gation of  slander,  and  thereby  avoid 
the  necessity  of  resenting  it." 

''You  are  always  right  in  these 
things,  Gus — ^my  only  excuse  is,  my 
thoughtlessness  at  all  times  ;  and  I  am 
very  glad  it  was  only  Dighton  and 
Otwyn  who  heard  what  I  said— as 
they  know  all  about  the  affair,  no 
harm  is  done ;  and  I  am  sure  they  are 
not  the  sort  to  chatter  about  other 
people's  business." 

**  Be  more  cautious  in  future,  Tom 
—caution  is  what  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  your  mind;  you  are  honest  and 
open-hearted  yourself,  but  all  those 
we  meet  have  not  those  estimable 
qualifications.  This  intelligence  has 
saddened  mo,  and  recalled  drctun- 
stances  which  I  deemed  had  been 
buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  past.  But 
I  must  shake  off  this  melancholy,  al- 
though I  wish  my  cousin  could  have 
loved  me  well  enough  to  have  become 
my  wife ;  and  I  laiow  too  well  the 
value  of  her  noble  disposition,  culti- 
vated mind,  and  lovely  person,  not  to 
feel  acutely  my  loss.  As  she  is  an- 
other's wife,  it  is  my  duty  to  think  of 
her  onlv  as  a  near  and  dear  relation, 
and  to  banish  every  other  feeling  from 
my  heart.  I  thought  that  I  hSl  suc- 
ceeded in  this ;  but  the  sudden  intel- 
Ugenoe  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  be  in- 
habitants of  the  same  town,  has  unde- 
ceived me.  I  shall  go  home,  as  I  wish 
to  be  alone." 

*'  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Gus— I  will  not 
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let  you  5  let  us  rejoin  Dighton  and 
Otwyn,  finish  our  walk,  bid  them 
good  bye,  and  then,  if  you  like  it, 
IOC  will  return  home  together.  Now 
then,  old  boy>  let  us  toddle  towards 
them," 

Whalmer  and  Atkins  rejoined  Digh- 
ton and  Otwyn. 

"When  aid  you  say  the  *Mary 
B^naher'  was  expectea,  Dighton,  as 
iron  may  imagine  we  are  particularly 
interested  in  her  arrival,  as  Captain 
Pevereux,  who  is  married  to  a  rela- 
tion of  ours,  will  be  with  his  regi- 
tnent?" 

«*  The  ship  is  expected  daily ;  and, 
believe  me,  it  will  give  me  great  de- 
light to  renew  my  acqu^ntance  with 
Srs.  Devereux ;  at  all  events,  we  shall 
then  have  one  gentlewoman  in  the 

colony," 

"  I  wonder  if  she  is  as  lovely  a  wife 
as  she  was  a  girl,"  said  Otwyn ;  '*  for 
1  always  considered  her  the  finest 
creature  I  ever  saw ;  and  she  was  so 
clever,  and  used  to  sing  so  beauti- 
fully. What  a  sensation  her  arrival 
will  cause !  I  shall  mention  to  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  that  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Devereux  are  expected  with  the 
regiment;  for  it  was  only  yesterday 
iBvening  that  the  governor  was  speak- 
ing of  the  kindness  he  had  received 
from  Mrs.  Devereux's  father.  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  be  very  glad  to  see 
the  beautiful  little  girl,  as  he  called 
her,  now  grown  into  a  lovely  woman." 
"Than!  you,  Otwyn,"  said  Whal- 
mer 5  "  it  wiU  be  but  right  to  apprise 
the  governor  that  his  old  friend's 
daughter  is  coming  out.    It  is  quite 

dark ^why,  it  is  seven  o'clock ;    we 

will  say  good  bye,  as  it  is  time  to  go 
home  to  <iinner." 

«€rood  bye,  then,  till  to-morrow 
evening ;  if  we  do  not  meet  before, 
we  shan  be  sure  to  see  each  other  at 
the  Queen's  House." 

*«  I  think  it  very  kind  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  to  have  us  all  on  the  same 

day ^it  is  very  kind,  indeed." 

'**  You  may  thank  me  for  that,  At- 
kins, do  you  suppose  the  governor 
troubles  his  head  as  to  who  is  asked 
on  Thursdays  ? — ^not  a  bit  of  it ;  it  is 
his  A.D.CS.  that  make  out  the  list, 
and  as  one  of  them  is  an  old  school- 
fdlow  of  mine,  1  asked  him  to  invito 
our  squad.  I  tell  you,  when  the  go- 
vernor makes  out  the  list — it  is  on  the 
special  Tuesdays,  when  only  favour- 
ites and  personal  friends  are  invited ; 


those  are  the  pleasant  dinners — ^up- 
stair ones,  as  they  are  called." 

**  Grood  bye "  and  **  good  bjre*' 
was  echoed  by  all ;  Dighton  taking 
Otwyn  in  his  carriage,  to  set  him 
down  in  the  Fort,  at  the  Queen's 
House,  while  Whalmer  and  Atkins 
walked  in  the  contrary  direction  to- 
wards Colpetty,  each  with  a  thought- 
ful brow,  out  the  former  with  a  sad- 
dened one.  Whalmer  broke  the  si- 
lence by  saying — 

"Look,  Tom,  in  the  direction  of 
the  lake ;  what  myriads  of  fire-flies 
are  hovering  over  it ;  a  cloud  of  them 
are  frisking  about  in  the  air,  alighting 
on  the  drooping  leaves  of  that  palm, 
causing  its  foliage  to  be  illuminated. 
Now  see,  some  lew  are  settling  on  the 
leaves  of  that  lotus  floating  on  the 
lake ;  two  or  three  have  crept  into 
the  flower,  and  sparkle  like  brilliants 
in  its  bosom ;  more  have  alighted  on 
the  other  aquatic  plants  around,  and 
the  waters  glisten  with  a  million  mi- 
nute specks  of  light.     Now  they  wing 
their  flight  upwards  in  innumerable 
numbers,  and  the  air  appears  to  be 
replete  with  a  shower  of  the  sun's 
rays,  whilst  many  are  settling  on  the 
tall  banana,    the  outline    ot    whose 
leaves  is  distinctly  defined  by  the  daz- 
zling specks  of  fire  on  them.     This  is 
beautiful ;  but  to  me  the  soughing  of 
the  night  breeze,  and  the  rolling  of 
the  waves  on  the  beach,  have  a  mourn- 
ful sound,  telling  of  departed  visions 
of  bliss — ^whilst  the  brilliant  fire-flies, 
floating  and  disporting    in    the  air, 
flickering  hither  and  tnither,   are  as 
the  bright  hopes  that  I  once  indulged 
in — ^meteors  most  pleasing  to  mental 
vision ;     but  as  the  sunshine  of  the 
morrow  will  disperse  these  glittering 
insects,  so  that  which  has  Been  the 
sunshine   of  another's    life,    has  dc- 

S rived  mine  of  its  essential  stream  of 
ght.  Moore's  beautiful  lines  invo- 
luntarily are  recalled  to  my  mind,  as 
visions  of  the  past  flit  before  memory's 
eye:— - 


•*  •  All  ihtkVt  bright  mart  fade, 

Th«  brighteit  itUl  the  floetest't 
All  that'*  sweat  was  made 
But  to  be  loit  when  nreetett.*  ** 


**We  must  return  home,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  are  low-spirited  ;  and  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  it 
18  catching,  for  I  feel  rather  down  in 
the  mouth  myself.    But  this  won't  do 
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si  any  price ;  so  we  will  walk  into  the 
Wse,  take  our  baths  to  purify  our 
outward  man,  eat  out  dinner  to  invi- 
•rorate  and  restore  exhausted  nature, 
drinking  lota  of  Bass's   pale   ale  to 
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quench  our  thirst,  and  imbibin*r  any 
quantity  of  Moett*s  champa-ne  to 
raise  our  spirits.  Come,  Gas,  in  with 
you ;  ten  to  one  my  toilette  will  be 
completed  before  yours." 


CHAPTER  TZ. 
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BsfosE  we  enter  upon  the  history  of 
CVrton  under  the  British,  as  the  sub- 
Jt^ation  of  Elandy  forms  a  prominent 
&iitare  of  out"  rule,  we  will  give  a 
sietch  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  the   government  of  that  nation 
onder  the  dominion  of  their  own  sove. 
reigns  and  rulers.      All  those  authors 
who  have  written  upon  Ceylon  remark, 
with  great  justice,    the  difference  of 
character  tMt  is   observable  between 
the  inhabitants    of  the    mountainous 
and  those  of  the  lowlands  and  mari- 
time districts.     It  is  an  insult  to  a 
Kandian  to  call   him  a  Cingalese,  as 
the  Kandians  hold  the  latter  in  con- 
tenpt.     The  Kandians  term  only  the 
ixkhabitants  of  the  lowlands,  Cingalese  ^ 
ftod  the  natives   of  the  latter,  when 
speaking    of    the    former,  invariably 
loake    the    same    distinction — calling 
them  Kandians,    and    not  Cingalese. 
The  Kandians  are  a  piurer  race,  pos- 

«adng  much  nobility  of  character 

M*  daring,  courageous,  and  generous ; 
*bil^  the  Cingalese  are  cowardly,  ser- 
'nle,   and   mean :    and  the  nobles  of 
Kandy  assert  (and  it  was  stated  to  us 
by  a  Kandian  noble  of  high  rank,  and 
the  highest  caste^   that  the  vices  of 
lying  and  thieving",   now  so  fearfully 
prevalent  in  Ceylon,  were  introduced 
mto  the  Kandian     provinces  by  the 
Cii^ese,  who  had  acquired  these  in- 
tolerably despicable  vices  from  intcr- 
ct^urse  with  tne  Portuguese  and  Dutch. 
RobCTt    Knox,    who    passed    twenty 
years   in    captivity    at    Kandy,  thus 
nte$  of  them,    in    tho  seventeenth 
centniy: — 

"  Oe  all  the  vices,  they  are  least  ad- 
A'cted  to  stealing,  the  which  they  do 
eiceediDgJy  bate  and  abhor;  so  that 
there  are  bat  few  robberies  commuted 
amongitthem.  They  do  much  extol  and 
••nmend  cba.««tity.  temperance,  rruM  m 
..rds  «rf  aciioms  /  and  confess  that  it  is 


out  of  weakness  and  infirmity  that  they 
cannot  practise  the  same,  aeknowledg. 
mg  that  the  contrary  vices  are  to  be 
abhorred." 

After  making  this   statement,   he 
gives  the  following  one,  which  is  some- 
what contradictory,  as  regards  their 
propensity  to  lying.     But  great  allow- 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  position  in 
which  Knox  was  placed ;  as  his  pro- 
tracted  captivity  for  so  long  a  period 
(during  which  time  he  had  received 
many  promises  relative  to  his  release) 
would  not  predispose    him  to  pkce 
much  reliance  on  their  veracity,  or 
enable  him  to  give  an  unprejudiced 
opinion  as  to  the  national  character. 
^iOtwithstanding,  there  is  much  truth 
to  be  found  in  the  succeeding  quota- 
tion,  which  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  Kftndiftn  character  :~^ 

*«  In  understanding,  quick  and  i^pre- 
hensive;  in  design,  subtle  and  crafty; 
in  discourse,  courteous,  but  full  of  flat- 
teries;  naturally  inclined  to  temperance, 
both  in  meat  and  drink,  but  not  chastity  ; 
near  and  provident  in  their  families- 
commending  good  husbandry ;  in  their 
dispositions,     not    passionate— neither 
hard  to  be  reconciled  when  angry;  in 
their  promises  very  unfaithful— approv- 
ing 1  ving  in  themselves,  but  disliking  it 
m  others ;  delighting  in  sloth— deferring 
labour    tOl    urgent    necessity    compei 
them  ;  neat  in  apparel ;  nice  in  eating, 
and  not  much  given  to  sleep." 

'  For  the  bravery,  which  we  deem  in* 
herent  in  the  Kandians,  and  their  love 
of  country,  no  better  proof  can  be 
offered  than  the  determined,  vigorous, 
and  protracted  resistance  opposed  to 
the  attempted  subjugation  of  their 
country  by  the  Portuguese,  Duteh* 
and  British.  And  this  dislike  to  the 
imposed  yoke  of  a  foreign  power  exists 
to  no  small  extent  at  this  moment ; 
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for,  at  the  time  we  now  write — Au- 
gust, 184d>-4tn  insurrection  has  broken 
out  at  Kandy>  where  they  have  crown- 
ed their  king;*  whilst  the  Cingalese 
haye  tamely  submitted  to  foreign  rule 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a-half. 
The  difference  of  person  apparent  in 
the  Eandians  and  Cingalese^  is  as 
marked  as  their  mental  dissimilitude. 
The  bearing  of  the  Kandian  is  haughty 
and  erect;  the  complexion,  bright 
bronze,  or  brown;  tne  eye  large — 
meeting  the  obseryer's  fiixedly  and 
undauntedly;  the  brow  high — ^nose, 
well  formed,  and  prominent ;  and  the 
expression  of  the  face  intelligent. 
TVnile,  on  the  contrary,  the  deport- 
ment of  the  Cingalese  is  seryile  and 
crouching ;  their  complexion  of  a  yel- 
lower brown ;  the  eye,  although  of 
good  nze,  seldom  fully  oj>ens,  and  en- 
aeayours  to  ayoid  looking  fijcedly  on 
the  obseryer ;  the  brow  low ;  the  nose 
less  prominent,  and  not  so  well  formed, 
as  tnat  of  the  Kandian ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  has  a  cha- 
racter of  seryile,  low  cunning. 

Although  it  is  affirmed  by  writers 
that  the  Eandians  and  Cingalese  are 
both  descended  from  the  same  parent 
stock,  we  disagree  with  them  mate- 
rially, as  the  Kandians  haye  aU  tiie 
distinctiye  marks  of  a  nobler  race,  and 
purer  blood — ^being^  in  our  opinion, 
the  ofisprins  of  Malabars,  who  had 
intermarried  with  the  Yeddahs,  or 
aborigines  of  Ceylon,  whose  blood  has 
remamed  pure,  owing  to  non-admix- 
ture  with  foreign  conqueror!;  as 
Kandy  remained  a  free,  warlike,  and 
independent  state  lonff  after  the  low- 
lands had  experienced  the  ^oke  of 
numerous  conquerors,  of  yanous  na- 
tions :  whilst  the  Cingalese  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  followers  of  the  In* 
dian  Kins,  Singha,  or  Wijeya,  who 
conquered  Ceylon  long  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  aborigines,  or 
Yeddahs.  .  But  the  race  has  deterio- 
rated, both  physically  and  mentally, 
by  constant  admixture  with  the  y arious 
tribes  and  nations  who  haye  conquered, 
colonized,  or  yisited  the  lowlanos  and 
maritime  districts. 

Although  Buddhism  inculcates  the 
practice  of  chastity  and  continence 
more  than  any  other  heathen  religion, 
yet  in  no  part  of  Asia  is  the  obsenrance 
of  these  yirtues  less  practised  than  by 


the  followers  of  Buddha,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  Ceylon,  where  the  want  of 
chastity  in  woman,  which  pervades  all 
classes,  beginning  with  the  highest  and 
descending  to  the  lowest  caste,  is  la- 
mentable in  the  extreme.  Tins  ap- 
pears to  haye  been  a  national  failing, 
from  the  earliest  records  of  the  island ; 
but  in  a  work  intended  for  general 
perusal  it  would  be  unadyisable  to 
quote  verbatim  et  seriatim  from  Knox 
on  this  topic,  who  expatiates  full^  and 
strongly  on  the  total  disregard  eyinced 
by  the  women  for  chastity.  We  shall, 
tiierefore,  confine  ourselyes  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  that  author :~. 

"  Whilst  a  woman  would  flee  from 
the  oontaot  of  a  man  of  a  lower  caste 
than  herself,  so  would  she  desire  and 
seek  it  most  anxiously  with  one  of  her 
own  caste,  or  of  a  higher  one." 

At  this  time  it  is  the  crying  sin  of 
the  natives,  even  among  women  pro- 
fessing Christianity ;  and  many  mur- 
ders arise  from  the  excited  jealousy  of 
husbands  and  lovers,  who  come  unex- 
pectedly, and  find  a  paramour  with 
the  women ;  when  the  ever  ready  knife, 
or  any  other  weapon  that  is  near,  is 
seized  hold  of,  and  bloodshed  ensues. 

The  government  of  Kandy  was  an 
absolute  and  despotic  one,  the  king 
having  unlimited  power  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  his  subjects :  in  fact, 
the  Kandian  nation  being  the  slaves  of 
the  monarch — slavery  was  permitted, 
and  practised  to  a  great  extent  through- 
out the  kingdom.  But  the  Idng  was 
not  only  lord  paramount  of  the  soil, 
the  whole  produce  of  which  he  could 
daim,^  if  it  pleased  him  so  to  do ;  but 
he  claimed  and  enforced  equal  owner- 
ship over  the  persons  of  the  culti- 
vators. 

The  men  of  the  next  rank  to  the 
monarch  were  the  two  adikars,  or 
prime  ministers;  and  these  adikan 
also  acted  as  judges,  and  to  them  an 
appeal  could  be  made,  should  a  suitor 
feel  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
governor  of  his  province — and  from 
9ie  odikar  a  final  appeal  lay  to  the 
kin^  in  person ;  but  the  king  reserved 
.  to  hims^  the  power  of  inflicting  ca- 
pital punishment,  and  human  life  was 
constantly  sacrificed  in  the  most  wan« 
ton  manner,  and  on  the  most  puerile 


A  full  account  of  this  will  be  given  In  due  course. 
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cceasicns.     These  adikars  were  ap- 
pr:^ted  by,  and  held  office  during  the 
king's  pleasare.      After  the  adikars 
came  the  dissaaTe^   or  gOTemors  of 
pTormces.     A  certain  number  of  this 
bodj  were  ^pointed  to  the  command 
of  the  king's  troops ;  and  these  held  a 
sapezior  rank  to  their  fellows,  whose 
businesB  it  was  to  receire  and  pay  into 
the  royal  treaanry  the  tribute  to  the 
kb^  and  maintain  peace  and  order  in 
then-  pitmnGes.     The  dissaaves,  like 
the  adikaray  received  their  appoint- 
iiiflit  firam  the  kin^  who  would  dis- 
ftice  them,  defxriTuig  them  of  their 
oftesiy  and  putting  them  to  death,  or 
tortunng  them,   as  caprice  dictated. 
The  next  in  rank  and  power  were  the 
xstramahatmeers,   who   acted  as  de- 
puties to  those  diasaaves,  who  oom- 
WMMJed  the  king's  guards,  or  troops, 
by  ^reserring  proper  order  in  their 
prormoes  dnring  the  dissaaves'  neces- 
■ry  absence  from  their  districts,  whilst 
on  duty  at  conrt.     Under  these  ra- 
tramahatmeers    were   many   inferior 
effieersy  who  obtained  their  posts  either 
by  bribery  or  from  the  patronage  be- 
^Qwed  by  their  superior.    When  the 
disfiWiTe  or  ratramahatmeer  travelled 
thnmgh  hia  province,  to  administer 
jostioe,  he  was  attended  by  the  whole 
of  his  inferior  officers.     Before  the 
dBBBave  or  ratramahatmeer  was  borne 
a  kmg  whip  made  from  the  fibres  of 
the  talipot  palm,  which  was  the  em- 
blem  of  their  official  rank,  and  also 
used  by  them  as  an  implement  of  pu- 
aidunenL    This  whip  was  constantly 
kepi  in  motion  when   borne  before 
these  officials ;  and  the  sound  produced 
served  to  warn  all  travelers  or  passers- 
by  to  dear  the  road,  and  leave  a  free 
passage,  and  also  to  apprize  those  who 
bad  complaints  or  charges  to  prefer, 
tiuX  the  dissaave  or  ratramahatmeer 
was  at  hand.    When  a  complaint  had 
beat  snbstantiated,  which,  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  official,  odled  for  cor- 
poreal punishment,  the  criminal  was 
straightwi^  stripped,  tied  to  the  first 
tree,  and  flogged  widi  the  whip  which 
m  short  time  previously  ha<^  given  no- 
tiee  of  the  judge's  approach.     This 
boainess  concluded,  the  dissaave  would 
resume  his  way,  to  enact  the  same. 
scene  elsewhere.  Fines,  imprisonment, 
and  torture  were  the  other  punish- 
■leDls  indicted  by  the  dissaaves  and 
ntramahatmeerv,    in    the   course   of 
f^^  periodical  visitations,  which  were 
cokfocted  with  great  state,  ceremony. 


and  parade;  and  were  also  very  lu- 
crative, as  the  dissaaves  and  ratrama- 
hatmeers  were  bribed  to  decide  in  the 
briber's  favour,  and  consequently  who-, 
ever  could  or  would  administer  the 
largest  bribe  almost  invariably  gained 
his  suit.  But  on  the  reverse  of  this 
pleasant  picture  stood  a  despotic  mo- 
narch, wnp,  from  the  merest  whim, 
would  take  from  them  iheir  rank  and 
wealth.  Ejioz,  after  referring  to  the 
above  facts,  writes :— . 

**  But  there  is  something  came  after, 
that  makes  all  the  hononr  and  wealth  of 
these  great  courtiers  not  at  all  desira- 
ble— and  that  is,  that  they  are  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  kine's  displeasure,  which 
is  so  customary,  that  it  is  no  disgrace 
for  a  nobleman  to  have  been  in  rhMnp 
nay,  and  in  the  common  gaol,  too;  and 
the  great  men,  too,  are  so  ready,  when 
the  king  commands,  to  lay  hold  on  one 
another,  as  he  to  command  them,  and 
glad  to  have  the  honour  to  be  the  king's 
executioners,  hoping  to  have  the  place 
of  the  executed.*' 

In  the  foregoing  quotation  is  found 
a  summary  of  the  uncertain  tenure  of 
place  and  power,  when  held  from  or 
under  a  despotic  monarch,  who  even 
dictated  what  description  of  dwelling 
his  subjects  were  to  build  or  inhabit. 
It  may  appear  almost  paradoxical  that 
a  nation  should  have  suffered  one  man 
to  tyrannize  over  their  persons,  ac- 
tions, and  properties,  to  the  extent 
whicfarthe  Kandians  permitted  imder 
their  own  kings,  and  should  yet  rebel 
against  the  mild  rule  of  the  British 
government.  But  such  is  the  anomaly 
presented  by  human  nature,  that  we 
will  cheerfully  and  willingly  endure 
what  we  voluntarily  submit  to,  or  our 
forefathers  have  borne  before  us,  how- 
ever intolerable  it  ma^r  appear  to 
others ;  whilst  the  supposition  or  know- 
ledge that  we  are  to  be  forced  into  a 
particular  line  of  action,  dictated  b^  a 
novel  or  foreign  power,  who  rules  with 
its  own  laws,  although  the  adminis- 
tration  of  those  laws  may  be  equitable, 
and  for  our  benefit,  produces  a  feeling 
which  causes  us  to  consider  ourselves 
aggrieved,  and  we  rebel  against  the 
foreign  yoke.  This  is  not  only  a  na- 
tioniu  feeling  predominant  amongst  the 
Kandians,  but  will  be  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  is  applicable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  every  countrjr. 

Knox,  afi;er  describmg  the  various 
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modes  adopted  for  building  tJbeir  dwell- 
ings, says: — 

"  For  they  are  not  permitted  to  build 
their  houses  above  one  atory  high  ;  nei- 
ther may  they  cover  them  with  tiles, 
nor  whiten  their  walls  with  lime ;  but 
there  is  a  clay  which  is  as  white,  and 
that  they  use  sometimes.  The  poorest 
sort  have  not  above  one  room  in  thefr 
houses — few  above  two,  unless  they  be 
great  men ;  neither  doth  the  king  allow 
them  to  build  better.  The  ereat  people 
have  handsome  and  commodious  houses. 
They  have  commonly  two  buildings — 
one  opposite  the  other,  joined  together 
on  each  side  with  a  wall,  which  makes 
a  square  court-yard  in  the  middle. 
Round  about  against  the  walls  of  their 
house,  are  banks  of  clay  to  sit  upon. 
Their  slaves  and  servants  dwell  round 
about  without,  in  other  houses,  with 
their  wives  and  children." 

This  author  speaks  of  the  ancient 
remains  of  grandeur  which  were  found 
in  Kandy  (and  these  will  be  noticed  in 
a  chapter  devoted  to  the  antiquities  of 
Ceylon).  In  writing  of  their  cultivation 
of  rice»  the  staple  commodity  of  food 
for  the  nation,  he  tells  us  that  their 
ploughs  consisted  of  "  a  piece  of  wood, 
shod  with  iron  [these  primitive  ploughs 
are  used  in  the  interior  at  the  present 
day,  and  to  them  are  yoked  buffaloes 
or  bullocks]  proper  for  the  country." 
He  describes  minutely  the  Oriental 
custom  of  treading  out  the  grain  from 
the  husk,  "  and  this  is  a  far  quicker 
and  easier  way  than  tbreshing ;  at 
reaping  also  they  are  excellent  good, 
just  wter  the  English  manner,"  He 
also  states,  "  their  rents  were  brought 
to  the  king  thrice  in  each  year,  and 
were  generally  paid  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  not  m  money."  Besides  these, 
however,  whatsoever  is  wanted  In  ''the 
king's  house,  and  they  have  it,  they 
must,  upon  the  king's  order,  bring  it." 
Knox  describes  the  state  of  learning  in 
the Kandian dominions,  tohavebeen  in 
a  fearful  state  of  degradation,  to  what 
it  had  been  in  former  times ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  for  centuries,  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Ceylon  bad  been  retrograding 
n  learning,  arts,  and  sciences,  more 
particularly  since  the  Portuguese  and 
Putch  had  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
island.  '*Tlieir  leaniino:,"  says  Knox, 
"  is  but  small ;  all  they  ordinarily 
learn  is,  to  read  and  write,  but  it  is 
no  shame  to  a  man  if  he  can  do 
neither — nor  bave  they    any  schools 


wherein  they  might  be  instructed  in 
these  or  any  other  arts."  The  Kan- 
dians  polished  the  precious  stones 
found  in  their  dominions  by  a  species 
of  grinding-stone,  still  in  use  among 
them,  and  which  is  very  similar  to  an 
European  one.  They  smelted  the 
gold  found  in  their  rivers,  in  furnaces, 
formed  of  a  species  of  white  clay, 
found  inland,  and  they  fashioned  the 

Erecious  metal  into  ornaments  for  the 
ead,  nose,  ankles,  fingers,  and  toes  j 
and  in  the  gold  were  frequently  set 
precious  stones  and  gems.  We  sub- 
tract the  succeeding  lines  from  Knox, 
as  giving  a  most  accurate  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  mode  adopted  by 
the  Kandians  to  obtain  iron  from  the 
ore.  He  commences  by  saying,  that 
the  ore  was  found  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  it  generally  lay 
about  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth : — 

"  First  they  take  these  stones  and  lav 
them  in  a  heap,  and  burn  them  witn 
wood,  which  makes  them  softer  and 
fitter  for  the  furnace.  When  they  have 
so  done,  they  have  a  kind  of  furnace, 
made  with  a  white  sort  of  clay,  wherein 
they  put  a  quantity  of  charcoal ;  there 
is  a  back  to  the  furnace,  behind  which 
the  man  stands  that  blows.  Behind  the 
furnace  they  have  two  logs  of  wood 
placed  fast  in  the  ground,  hollow  at  the 
top  like  two  pots  ;  upon  the  mouths  of 
these  two  pieces  of  hollow  wood  they  tie 
a  piece  of  deer's  skin,  on  each  part  a 
piece,  with  a  small  hole,  as  big  as  a 
man's  finger,  in  each  skin.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  each  skin,  a  little  beside  the  holes, 
are  two  strings,  tied  fast  to  as  many 
sticks  stuck  in  the  ground,  like  a  spring, 
bendine  like  a  bow — ^this  pulls  the  skin 
upwards." 

lie  then  describes  minutely  the  pro- 
cess of  blowing,  and  continues : — 

"  As  the  stones  are  thns  burninfi^,  the 
dross  that  is  in  them  melts,  ana  runs 
out  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a 
hlaiiting  hole  made  for  the  purpose.  Out 
of  this  hole  runs  the  dross-like  streams 
of  fire,  and  the  iron  remains  behind, 
which,  when  it  is  purified  as  they  think 
enough,  they  drive  through  the  same 
slanting  hole ;  then  they  give  it  a  chop 
half  way  through,  and  so  fling  it  into 
the  water :  they  so  chop  it  that  it  may 
be  seen  that  it  is  good  iron,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  minded 
to  buy." 

The  state   of  religion  observable 
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inKffior  the  Kandians^  anterior  to,  at 
the  f>eriod  of,  and  subsequent  to 
Knox'^  captivity,  will  be  noticed  herc- 
alVr  ;  and  we  will  for  the  presk-nt  bid 
idieu  to  the  ancient  KandiaD.s^  and 
resume  our  history  subsecutively,  from 
tikinsr  possession  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
Bifcts  m  Ceylon  by  the  British,  in 
17^^.  Mr.  Andrews  was  sent  as  ara- 
b-a553dor  to  the  Kandian  court,  by  the 
Mn^iras  government,  to  obtain  Rajah 
Singha's  ratiBcation  to  the  preliminary 
tztaty,  and  to  negociate  a  definitive 
o&e  on  more  enlarged  principles,  by 
v^?h  the  Kandian  nation  was  to  have 
^ii.;oyed  privileges  and  advantages 
wiiifh  they  had  not  possessed  in  tran- 
quillity for  more  thsm  two  centuries, 
t&k  armed  ressels  were  to  have  been 
plated  at  tlie  king's  service,  entirely 
frxit*  from  our  supermtendance,  to  carry 
on  ^rei:£n  and  home  trade :  and  the 
setniysg  or  salt  marshes  at  Putlani, 
thts  most  profitable,  and  which  ha4 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch, 
^•m  whom  they  had  passed  into  ou]^ 
bands,  were  to  nave  been  given  up  to 
E^adhi  Kajah  Singha.  Our  ambas- 
iadur  could  not  succeed  in  bringing 
matters  to  a  termination,  as  the  king 
of  Randy  required  various  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  proposed  treaty,  to 
which  Mr.  Andrews  was  not  authoris- 
ed to  accede. 

The  first  pearl  fishery,  under  our  go- 
FETDinent,  took  place  during  this  year, 
aikd  yielded  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  The  proceeds  of  the  several 
fisheries  under  the  Dutch  and  English 
will  be  given  in  a  portion  of  this  work, 
devoted  to  the  produce  of  Ceylon. 

In  the  year  1797,  an  insurrection 
was  canned  by  the  employment  of  Ma- 
labar Duboshes,  or  collectors  of  the 
rtvenoe  and  other  duties ;  these 
c£ces  hatl  been  formerly  filled  by 
the  Cingalese  arachys,  or  headmen» 
l>ut  the  Madras  government  had  dis- 
placed them,  substituting  natives  of 
the  ^ialabar  coast  in  their  stead. 
These  trivial  disturbances  were  speed- 
ily quelled,  and  entirely  subsided, 
when  the  Cingalese  were  reinstated  in 
their  ofScia]  apjpointuients. 

The  king  of  Kandy,  during  this 
year,  made  overtures*  to  us  for  a  re- 
ftciral  of  the  ne^ciation,  and  conclu- 
aoD  of  the  treaty ;  but  before  a  de- 
iiailiVe  arran«^enient  was  entered  into, 
fiajadhi  Eajah  Singha  died,  after  a 
tola^ly  tranquil  reign  of  seventeen 
^ears.    Although  be  Md  five  legiti- 


mate  wives  or  queens,  as  well  as  con- 
cubines, he  did  not  leave  any  male 
issue  ;  and  he  lx)re  the  character  of  an 
indolent,  voluptuous  man,  "addicted 
to  love  and  poetry,  and  to  nothing 
else  [this  is  extracted  from  '  Davy's 
Ceylon'],  and  who  ruled  his  snbjecta 
with  an  easy  yoke."  The  following  is 
the  personal  description  of  Hajadhi 
Rajah  Singha,  given  by  IJoyd  in  his 
**  Miscellaneous  Works  "  : — 

"He  18  about  thirty-six,  or  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  of  a  grand  miuestie 
appearance,  a  very  large  man,  and  very 
black,  but  of  an  open,  intelligent  coan* 
tenance,  as  I  found  afterwards  on  a 
nearer  approach.  On  the  whole,  hit 
figure  and  attitude  put  me  in  mind  of 
our  Harry  the  Eighth.  He  wore  a  lar^e 
crown,  which  is  a  very  Important  dui- 
tinction  from  the  other  pnnces  of  the 
East.** 

In  the  following  year,  1798,  Cey- 
lon was  made  a  King's  Colony,  and 
the  Hon  Frederick  North,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Guilford,  and  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  his  learned  and  philanthropic 
progenitor,  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  island,  and  arrived  there  in  the 
inonth  of  October. 

•  llistorians  differ,  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  nephew  of  one  of  the  queens,  or 
a  son  of  a  sister  of  one  of  the  concu- 
bines of  the  late  king,  that  Pilimi  Ta- 
lawe,  the  first  adikar  or  prime  minis- 
ter, raised  to  the  throne  of  Kandy, 
under  the  title  of  Sri  Wikrama  Rajah 
Singha,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  royal 
fanuly  ;  as  Prince  Mootoo  Sawme,  the 
chief  or  first  queen's  brother,  was  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  crown.  This 
Biep  was  taken  by  Pilimi  Talawd  to 
further  his  own  ambitious  views,  as 
Sri  Wikrama  was  but  an  automaton 
on  the  throne,  whose  actions  were  di- 
rected by  the  first  adikar,  Pilimi  Ta^ 
lawe,  who  imprisoned  the  chief  queen 
of  the  late  monarch  Rajadhi,  and 
several  relatives  of  the  royal  family"; 
whilst  Prince  Mootoo  Sawme,  with  his 
adherents  ahd  followers,  made  their  es^ 
cape  from  Kandy,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  at  Colombo. 

During  the  following  year  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  was  prohibited,  and 
torture  and  barbarous  modes  of  pu- 
nishment abolished  in  our  Dossessions 
in  Ceylon.  In  the  month  of^February, 
Governor  North  granted  an  interview 
to  Pilimi  TalawOi  and  the  prime-mi- 
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Ulster  appears  to  bave  been  most  can- 
tious  in  his  mode  of  proceeding  with 
our  government,  as  this  interview  was 
merely  a  complimentary  one ;  but  in 
a  subsecutive  one,  in  September,  he 
offered  to  assassinate  the  momurchy 
Sri  Wikxumay  whom  he  had  raised 
to  that  dignity,  if  the  English  would 
assist  him  to  ascend  the  throne^  that 
he,  Pilimi  Talawe,  would  govern 
Kandy  as  the  English  would  dictate* 
This  Ignominious  proposition  was  re- 
jected in  the  manner  it  merited^  and 
the  governor  made  Pilimi  Talawe  un- 
derstandf  that  neither  the  monarch, 
or  nation^  which  he  had  the  honor  to 
represent,  either  aided  or  abetted  mur- 
der, or  assassins ;  but  undaunted  by 
this  prompt  and  determined  refusal  of 
Governor  North  to  aid  him  in  his  cri« 
minally  nefarious  project,  Pilimi  Ta- 
lawe made  many  after-communications 
of  the  same  nature,  which  were  re- 
jected with  the  scorn  and  oontume- 
liousness  they  merited. 

The  first  English  seminary  was  es- 
tablished at  Colombo,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  natives  within  the  year ;  thus 
we  find  that  immediately  afler  Mr. 
North  held  the  reins  of  government^ 
and  when  naturalljr  in  a  new  colony, 
there  were  many  important  political, 
and  commercial  subjects  to  engross 
llie  governor's  attention  and  time ; 
that  gentleman  had  been  employing 
his  leisure  hours  in  endeavouring  to 
ameliorate  the  sufferings,  and  improve 
the  condition,  of  his  sable  fellow-man. 
Crovemor  North  abolished  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves,  torture  and  barbarous 
modes  of  punishment,  and  established 
a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant  and  benighted  natives,  and 
^at  widiin  the  space  of  twelve  months. 
Noble  conduct  of  this  nature  needs  no 
comment  or  praise,  and  each  one  in 
reading  this  may  apply  the  following 
text  to  himself,  *'  go  and  do  thou  like- 
wise." 

In  the  following  year,  1800,  Gover- 
nor North  agreed  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  king  of  Kandy,  as  the 
first  adikar,  Pilimi  Talawe,  had  made 
overtures  of  an  honorable  nature,  in 
the  name  of  Sri  Wikrama,  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  of  prime-minister.  The 
Kev.  Mx.  Cordiner  writes  :— 

« In  order  to  elude  the  arts  of  the 
adikar,  the  governor  promised  that  Ma- 
jor-General Macdowall  should  be  sent 
as  ambassador,  if  the  consent  of  the 


king  were  previously  obtained  to  his 
carrying  with  him  a  sufficient  military 
force  to  maintain  his  independence.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  proposed,  that  if 
the  king  should  approve  of  it,  he  should 
transport  his  person  and  his  court  for 
greater  safety  to  the  British  territories, 
there  to  eigoy  all  his  royal  rights,  and 
to  depute  to  Pilimi  Talawe,  the  adikar, 
the  exercise  of  his  power  in  Kandy.** 

The  king  of  Kandy  consented  to 
the  requisition,  and  General  Macdow- 
all started  for  Ejindy  on  his  embassy, 
escorted  '<  by  the  lisht  company,  and 
four  battalions  of  his  Majesty's  1 9th 
foot,  five  companies  of  the  second 
battalion  of  the  6th  regiment  of  coast 
sepoys,  five  companies  of  the  Malay 
regiment,  a  detachment  of  the  Bengal 
artillery,  with  four  six-pounders^  and 
two  howitzers."  Now,  the  utility  of 
the  caution  evinced  by  Governor  North 
in  sending  an  ambassador,  with  a 
powerful  escort,  was  displayed,  as  on 
the  road  the  deputation  met  with  op- 
position from  the  natives,  and  several 
skirmishes  resulted,  not  without  sus- 
picion that  Pilimi  Talawe  had  secretly 
mstigated  the  rebels  to  this  contuma- 
cious mode  of  proceeding.  Our  am- 
bassador and  his  escort  finally  reached 
Kand^,  where  a  series  of  lengthened 
interviews  ensued  between  Sri  Wikra- 
ma and  General  Macdowall,  which 
terminated  in  the  general  returning  to 
Colombo,  without  having  been  able 
to  effect  a  new  treaty,  or  alter  the 
position  of  affairs  then  existing  be- 
tween the  British  and  Kandian  go- 
vernments. 

Events  of  an  historical  nature  re- 
mained in  sttUu  quo  during  the  year 
1801,  but  the  following  year  was 
fraught  with  circumstances  of  interest, 
as  well  as  with  those  of  deep  impor- 
tance in  a  political  point  of  view. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicatore 
was  now  first  established,  and  vaccine 
innoculation  was  introduced.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  king  of 
Kandy  sent  his  second  adikar  as  am- 
bassaaor  to  our  government  at  Colom- 
bo, when  a  sati^actory  treaty  was  en- 
tered into,  which  ensured  the  safety, 
and  j>ermi8sion  to  carry  on  commer- 
cial mtercourse,  to  the  subjects  of  the 
two  powers.  Shortly  after  the  new 
treaty  was  ratified  it  was  violated  by 
the  Kandians,  who  committed  the  first 
act  of  aggression,  by  plundering  some 
British  subjects^  who  had  purchased 
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Ai^a  nuts  in  tlie  Kandian  dominions. 
GoTernor  North  demanded  that  re- 
sritxxtioD  dioald  be  made  of  the  stolen 
propertr,  or  that  the  parses  should 
be  reimbarsed   to  the  full  Talue  of 
their  merdumdize.     This  demand  Pi- 
limi  Talawe,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
Feiga  promiaed  to  comply  with,  but 
po^pooed  tiie  folfilment  of  his  pro* 
mlse,  sad  after  r^>eated  demands  nad 
been  made  by  our  goremment  for  the 
Ttqnired  oomipensation,   'which  were 
eocstantly  met  by  pnerOe  erasions^ 
(kfernor  Kortli  uxreatened  the  king 
cf  Ssad J  with  hostile  proceedings  S 
tbe  demanded  and  promised  restitu- 
tbi  vas  not  forthwith  made.    War 
VIS  dedared  against  the  Eandians  in 
tk  Jannarf  of  1803,  and  General 
MaedowalU  ^  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able laroe»  marched  for  Ejmdy.  These 
troops  copasted  of  *'two  incomplete 
companies  of  Bengal  artillery^   with 
the  nsnal  proportion  of  gun  lascars, 
two  eorapanies  of  his  Majesty's  19th 
regiment  of  foot,  the  entire  of  the  51st 
regiment  (625  strong),  one  thousand 
Ceylon  natiye  infantry,  one  company 
^  the  Malay  regiment,  and  a  smau 
ecrps  of  pioneers."    Colonel  Barbut 
abo  set  oat  for  Trincomalee,   com- 
BMuiding  "one  company  of  the  Ma- 
dns  artillery,  fiye  companies  of  the 
19fch  reg;iment,  the  greater  part  of  the 
lUIay  regiment*  and  a  necessarypro- 
portion  oflascars  and  pioneers.**  These 
diTraofia,  in  thdr  re^)ectiye  marches, 
dki  not  meet  with  the  slightest  resist- 
moe,  and  although  each  nad  pursued 
dxffisrent  roates,  airiyed  almost  simul- 
taaeooaly  at  the  Kandian  seat  of  go- 
Tanment,   which  they  found  unde- 
fended and  deserted,  and  our  large 
army,  which  consisted  of  more  than 
three  thousand  men,  took  undisturbed 
posBcafliop  of  Lanka-Diya's  capital,  the 
palace  of  which  had  been  fired  before 
the  retreat  of  the  Kandians,  and  was 
partially  destroyed;  but  in  some  of 
the   apartments  were   found   ^'pier 
riaaaca,  statues,  particularly  those  of 
Boddlia,  sets  of  glass  and  cninspware, 
and  a  few  golden  cups  adorned  with 
aOrer  filagree.**    In  the  arsenal,   or 
what  was  used  for  the  store-house  for 
thdr  warlike  weapons,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arms  of  yarious  descriptions 
woe  finmd  by  our  troops,  and  appro- 
priated.     Mootoo   Sawme  was  now 
prodaimed  king  by  Groyemor  North, 
md  he  was  crowned  with  all  due  ce- 
rawny  at  Kandj.    This  prince  was 


the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Kandian 
throne,  as  he  was  the  brother  of  Ka- 
iadhi*s  chief  queen,  and  he  had  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  when  Filimi  Ta- 
lawe  placed  Sri  Wikrama  on  the 
throne,  after  the  decease  of  Eajadhi 
without  male  issue.  A  treaty  was  ra- 
tified by  Goyemor  North  and  Mootoo 
Sawme,  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
merchants  and  soldiers  should  be  in- 
demnified for  losses  sustained  previous 
to,  and  during  the  war,  that  a  portion 
of  land  was  to  be  ^resx  up  for  the 

?urp06e  of  constructmff  a  road  from 
/olombo  to  TrincomiUee,  that  the 
province  of  the  Seven  Eorles,  which 
IS  a  tract  along  the  western  coast, 
should  be  made  over  for  ever  to  the 
British,  that  the  king  should  not  form 
any  alliance  without  the  concurrence 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  that  an 
European  force  should  be  kept  in 
Ejmdy,  for  the  preservation  of  order. 
To  all  these  considerations  Mootoo 
Sawme  readily  agreed*  A  force  was 
now  sent  to  Hangrenketty,  about  six- 
teen miles  from  Kandy,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Barbut,  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive  Sri  Wikrama,  which  was 
nearly  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  but 
owing  to  the  caution  of  the  colonel,  a 
timefy  retreat  was^  effected,  although 
the  object  for  which  the  troops  were 
sent  remained  unaccomplished.  Fili- 
mi Talawe  evinced  much  penetration 
in  the  mode  of  warfare  which  he 
adopted  with  our  troops,  being  fully 
conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  i^Q 
Kandian  soldiers  if  opposed  to  them 
in  regular  engagement.  He  harassed 
them  by  hovenng  about  the  capital, 
cutting  off  supplies,  and  all  communi- 
cation between  Kandy,  Colombo,  and 
Trincomalee.  A  detachment  o£  our 
men  were  nearly  taken  by  Filimi  Ta- 
lawe, which  had  been  sent  out  to 
commence  a  negotiation  with  some 
chief  in  the  vicinity,  and  our  sol- 
diers barely  escaped  annihilation, 
and  were  necessitated  to  retreat  into 
Kandy  precipitately.  A  reward  of  ten 
rupees  was  set  on  the  head  of  each 
European,  and  five  rupees  on  that  of 
any  of  the  native  troops  in  the  service 
of  the  British.  This  harassing  mode 
of  warfare  was  beginning  to  make  in- 
roads on  the  health  of  our  troops, 
when  a  negotiation  was  opened  with 
Greneral  Macdowall  by  Filimi  Talawe. 
The  adikar  proposed  to  surrender  the 
person  of  the  deposed  monarch,  Sri 
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Wikrama,  into  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish, on  the  condition  that  he^  Pilimi 
Talawe,  should  have  supreme  autho- 
rity in  Kandy,  under  the  title  of  Oc- 
toaii  !Komarayan,  or  great  and  su- 
preme prince,  and  that  Mootoo  Sawme 
fihould  retire  to  Jafinapatam,  receiving 
a  pension  from  the  Kandian  govern- 
ment. Unfortunately  for  the  honor 
of  Britain,  this  degrading  proposal 
was  acceded  to  by  General  Mac- 
dowall,  who  returned  to  Colombo, 
withdrawing  a  large  body  of  the 
troops,  leaving  Kandy  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Davie,  with  a  garrison 
of  only  one  thousand  men.  Pilirai 
Talawe  having  found  that  his  nefa- 
rious scheme  for  obtaining  power,  and 
i*aising  himself  to  the  highest  dignity 
had  succeeded,  now  resolved  upon  at- 
tempting to  obtain  possession  of  the 
person  of  Governor  North,  and  for 
this  purpose  requested  a  conference 
might  take  place  at  Dambadiva,  about 
fifty-seven  miles  east  of  Colombo,  and 
which  had  been  a  royal  residence.  Go- 
vernor North  being  most  anxious  for 
peace,  and  to  avoid  bloodshed,  acqui- 
esced most  readily  to  Pilimi  Talawe's 
proposition.  A  day  having  been  fixed 
upon  for  the  conference,  namely,  the 
3rd  of  May,  the  governor  went  to 
Dambadiva,  attended  by  a  numerous 
suite  and  guards,  whilst  a  detachment 
of  three  hundred  soldiers  metGovernor 
North  at  that  place.  These  precau- 
tions were  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  treacherous  designs  of  the  perfi- 
dious Pilimi  Talawe ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  this  armed  force  accompany- 
ing the  governor,  in  all  probability  he 
would  have  been  made  prisoner,  as 
the  adikar  had  a  body  or  armed  men 
awaiting  the  governor's  arrival,  but 
he  had  not  any  proposal,  or  fresh  ne- 
gotiation to  enter  into.'  Finding  it 
impossible  to  seize  the  person  of  go- 
vernor North  in  the  face  of  his  escort, 
pilimi  Talawe  broke  up  the  confer- 
ence, after  a  nominal  ratification  of 
the  former  treaty. 

General  Macdowall  returned  to 
Kaiidy,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
garrison  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  most 
unfortunately  for  the  sake  of  humani- 
ty,  and  of  Great  Britain's  honor,  he 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  compelled 
to  leave  Kandy  on  the  llth  of  June 
following,  leaving  the  garrison  under 
the  command  of  Major  Davie.  Our 
pen  almost  refuses  to  perform  its  task, 
and  record  the  horribly  sickening  de- 


tails of  the  fearful  massacre  and  sacri- 
fice  of  human  life,  brought  about,  and 
entailed  on  his  victims  by  the  co- 
wardice and  pusillanimity  of  one 
man,  who  dishonoured  and  disgraced 
the  country  that  gave  him  birth, 
the  king  he  served,  the  commission 
he  held,  the  uniform  he  wore,  and 
the  sword  which  he  ouj^ht  to  have 
wielded.  So  long  as  there  is  power 
in  language,  or  truth  in  history,  the 
name  of  major  Davie  will  be  execra- 
ted and  loathed,  as  denoting  all  that 
is  vile,  despicable,  dfiatardly,  treach- 
erous, and  mean — 

<*  Veritailfl  limplcz  onftio  Ml  T* 

Therefore  we  resume  our  history. 

From  concomitant  circumstances, 
we  are  induced  to  believe,  that  Pili- 
mi Talawe  only  waited  for  the  absence 
of  General  Macdowall  to  attack  the 
weakened  garrison'  of  Kandy;  the 
power  of  the  troops  was  diminishing 
daily,  either  by  4Gsertion  or  sickness. 
They  were  under  the  command  of 
Major  Davie,  a  creature  unworthy 
the  name  of  man,  who  had  neither 
the  courage  nor  ability  for  an  office 
which  placed  in  his  keeping  and  power 
the  honor  of  his  country,  and  the  lives 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  general 
was  forced  to  leave  Kandy,    Pilimi 
Talawe  besieged  the  garrison,  and  ]Ma- 
jor Davie  surrenderea  by  capitulation; 
and    it  was    stipulated   that    Kandy 
should  be  delivered  up  forthwith,  witn 
the  whole  of  the  military  stored,  and 
that  the  British  troops  should  retire 
to  Trincomalee,  being  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  arms.     Before  sunset  on  the 
day  the  surrender  had   been   made, 
our  garrison  had  evacuated  Kandy. 
Major  Davie,  marching  at  the  head 
of  our  troops,  leaving  150  sick  Euro- 
peans in  hospital,  who  bad  not  been 
named  in  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
and  for  whom  no  provision  was  made, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  their  savage,*  bar- 
barous enemies  mi^ht  choose.     Our 
troops,  consisting  ofseventeen  officers, 
twenty  British  soldiers,  two  hundred 
and  nfty  Malays,   one   hundred   and 
forty   gun    lascart,    accompanied  by 
Mootoo   Sawme  and  his  attendants, 
reached  TVattapolawa  on  the  Trinco- 
malee road,  wnen  their  pro«Tess  was 
intercepted  by  the  river  isSahavelli- 
ganga,  at  all  times  a  rapid  stream,  but 
at  that  season  much  increased  by  the 
late  rains.    Major  Davie  in  vain  at- 
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tempted  to  get  the  men  across ;  and 
nu  meDtion  li^ul    been   made    of  this 
nver  in  the  articles,   therefore   their 
farfiiit's,  the  Kandians,  were  not  bound 
tu  [^vide  them  with   boats  or  rafts ; 
nd  tiiey  now  stood  on   the  surround- 
iDg  heights,  jeering  at  the  position  our 
tr- 1  .ps  were  placed  in-   Mootoo  Sawmci 
Major  Davie,  and  the    oiHcers,  with 
tlkfir  followers,  remained  on  the  banks 
oi  tLe  river  during  the  nightf  and  their 
itiempts  to  procure  rafts  the  following 
E  min^  proved  abortive.     Observing 
ikir  in^solution,  some  ELandian  chieu 
'  >'^ed  a  commanication  with  Major 
biTie  and  bis   perplexed  followers, 
i:d  these   dhiefa   onfered   to  provide 
kiU,  on  the   amdition    that  Mootoo 
Sc^nse  was  delivered  into  the  power  of 
ds  Kandians.     Major   Davie,    for  a 
!4iort  time,  hesitated,  hulJinaUy  agreed 
i»  i3ns  ^skonoitrable,   base,  infamoiLS, 
fttrticums  proposition,   BLnd   communi- 
cated his  determination  to  the  unfor- 
toiute  prince,  or  rather  king,  Mootoo 
Siiwiae. 

*'Is  it  possible,*'  he  exclaimed,  "that 
the  triumphant  arms  of  England  can 
I>e  so  humbled,  as  to  fear  the  menaces 
of  the  Kandians  ?"" 

But  his  expostulations  were  lost 
-pen  the  dastardly,  cowardly  Davie, 
aiid  Mootoo  Savnne  was  delivered  to 
bli  enemies — a  li^i^g  holocaust,  pre- 
s:&ted  by  Bnu^  omcers  to  the  de« 
iDo^ns  of  disgrace  and  cowardice. 

Ko  language  is  sufficiently  powerful 
to  express  the  dishonour  brought  on 
the  name  of  Great  Britain  by  this  in- 
Lmoos  act.     The  law  of  nations,  as 
Well  as  those  of  goodfmth  and  honour, 
vere   violated:    Mootoo  Sawme  fled 
U>  us  for  protection,  placed  his  person 
in  onr  keeping,  confiding  in  our  ho- 
nour ;  we  accepted  the  trust  reposed--. 
Lav  more,  caused  him  to  be  crowned 
kins  in  his  own  dominions,  and  enter- 
f^l  mto  an  alliance  with  him;  then 
broke  our  faith  with  him,  by  listening 
to,  and  accepting  the  overtures  of  a 
rebel,    thus    deposing    the    monarch 
vhom  we  ourselves  had  crowned.    He 
rc'treated  with  our  troops,  still  trusting 
b  Britjs]i  probity,  when  he  was  shame- 
IcfsJy  handed  over  to  hb  enemies,  by 
out  of  that  nation  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  safe-keeping  of  his  person. 
And  the  man  who  was  guilty  of  this 
atrocity  was  a  soldier,  and  one  who 
Wight  to  have  guarded  the  honour  of 
bis  country,  and  the  persons  of  those 
who  placea  themselves  under  the  pro- 


tection of  Great  Britain.  Shame  on 
the  name  of  Davie! — dishonoured  it 
is,  and  will  be  as  long  as  time  shfUl 
endure,  and  we  spurn  the  name  from 
our  pen,  as  we  would  a  loathsome 
reptile  from  our  path. 

Mootoo  Sawme  was  taken  before 
the  usurper,  Sri  Wikrama  and  his 
adikar,  when  Filimi  Talawe  put  the 
following  question  to  him  :— 

'*  Was  it  proper  for  you,  beinjy,  as 
you  are,  of  tne  royal  family,  to  flj'  to 
the  English  for  protection,  and  join 
them  in  fighting  against  your  coun- 
try?'* 

'*  I  am  at  your  mercy,"  the  unfor- 
tunate  Mootoo  Sawme  meekly  replied. 

Some  further  questions  were  put, 
and  received  humble  replies,  when 
this  wretched  prince  was  ordered  to 
Bufifer  the  most  barbarous  tortures, 
and  be  impaled  alive,  thus  meeting 
death  in  his  most  terrific  and  agonising 
form.  This  sacrifice  of  Mootoo  Sawme 
did  not  appease  the  insatiate  Kandians, 
who,  finding  that  their  former  demands 
had  been  agreed  to,  now  refused  to 
provide  the  promised  boats,  insisting 
that  the  British  troops  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  return  to  Kandy.  No 
attempt  at  resistance  was  made  by 
Major  Davie  to  this  unprecedented 
demand — no  expostulation  used  as  to 
the  breach  of  fluth  now  exhibited  by 
the  Kandians ;  all  they  recjuired  was 
readily  agreed  to,  and  Major  Davie, 
with  bis  officers,  were  separated  fron; 
their  men,  and  the  arms  of  the  whole 
party  taken  from  them.  The  men 
were  then  marched  into  a  narrow  pass, 
strongly  guarded  by  their  armed  Kan- 
dian  escort,  and  ordered  out,  two  by 
two,  and  the  question  put  if  they  would 
serve  under  the  Kandian  king  ?  Wlicn 
a  negative  was  given,  these  poor  fel- 
lows were  taken  some  distance  from 
the  main  body,  and  butchered  in  the 
most  horrible  manner  by  their  savage 
enemies.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
revolting  slaughter  of  the  soldiers,  the 
officers  shared  the  same  fate — bu^ 
three  European  and  one  Malay  officer 
being  spared.  The  names  of  these 
were.  Major  Davie,  Captains  Bumle\', 
Humphreys,  and  Nouradeen.  The 
first  tnree  lingered  out  their  lives  in  a 
wretched  captivity  among  the  Kan- 
dians, but  Captain  Nouradeen's  fate 
merits  more  particular  and  honourable 
notice.  The  Kandians,  not  yet  glut- 
ted with  blood,  returned  to  Kandy, 
and  murdered  the  whole  of  the  hun- 
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dred-and-fifly  sick  European  soldiers 
in  hospital.  What  must  have  been 
the  a^ony  of  these  men  whilst  this 
revoltmg  massacre  was  taking  place  ? 
Lefl  unprotected,  in  a  hostile  country^ 
by  their  commanding  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  provided  for  their 
safeguard,  prostrated  by  sickness  or 
wounds  Ihev  had  received  whilst  fight- 
ing tmder  tneir  country's  banner,  and 
in  her  monarch's  cause,  unprovided 
with  arms,  prostrated  by  bodily  infir- 
mity, prevented  thus  mm  availing 
themselves  of  the  means  of  self-defence, 
with  which  nature  had  provided  them, 
their  mental  sufferings  must,  indeed, 
have  becoi  most  terrible.  Nor  can  we 
be  suiprised,  if,  in  their  dying  agony, 
they  forgot  their  duty  as  Gmrisdans, 
ana  cursed  the  man  whose  cowardice, 
want  of  firmness,  and  inhumanity,  had 
left  them  to  meet  death,  inflicted  by 
the  hands  of  barbarous  enemies. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  an  his- 
torian to  be  impartial,  and  draw  notice 
to  the  conduct  of  those  placed  in  re- 
sponsible positions ;  therefore  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  animadvert  upon  the 
line  of  policy  adopted  by  Greneral  Mac- 
dowall.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  de- 
cided breach  of  faith,  and  violation  of 
our  treaty  with  Mootoo  Sawme,  the 
monarch  whom  we  had  crowned,  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  with  Pilimi  TaUwe, 
and  afree  that  he  should  be  the  vice- 
roy of  Kandy,  thereby  deposing  Moo- 
too Sawme,  and  agreemg  tnat  he  should 
retire  to  Jaffnapatam.  The  overtures 
of  the  crafty  Pifimi  Talawe  had  not  the 
excuse  of  being  made  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  whom  he  acknowledged, 
and  whose  prime  minister  he  was, 
namely,  Sri  Wikrama,  but  were  made 
in  his  own  name  and  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, as  he  consented  to  deliver  the  per- 
son of  his  monarch  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  Greneral  Macdowall 
evinced  but  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  hufnan-jiature,  even  in  Ustemng  to, 
much  more  in  acceding  to,  the  propo- 
sitions of  a  man  who  was  alike  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  country. 
He  who  was  faithless. to  the  country 
which  gave  him  burth,  and  the  mo- 
narch whose  confidential  servant  he 
was,  could  not  be  relied  upon,  or  be 
expected  to  keep  fiuth  witn  the  Bri- 
tish, whom  he  only  availed  himself  of 
to  use  as  a  step  in  ascending  the  lad- 
der of  his  ambition.  In  the  second 
place,  Greneral  Macdowall  is  to  be 
censured,  for  prematurely  withdrawing 


so  large  a  body  of  troops  from  Kandy, 
leaving  only  one  thousand  men  in  gar- 
rison, m  the  midst  of  a  hostile,  trea- 
cherous nation,  who  could,  from  the 
natural  defence  of  the  country,  cut  off 
all  communication  and  supplies ;  added 
to  which,  this  small  body  of  men  was 
left  under  the  command  of  an  officer 
totally  incapable  and  unfit  to  have  so 
important   a  trust  reposed   in  him. 
The  fearful   consequences  attendant 
upon  the  whole  of  the  mistaken  line 
of  policy  pursued  by  Greneral  Mac- 
dowall in  this  disastrous  business,  hss 
been  seen  in  the  fatal  results  recorded 
in  previous  pages.   No  attempt  at  pal- 
liation can  be  made  for  Major  Davie's 
misconduct;  and,  for  the  credit  of 
Great  Britain,  such  transgressions  of 
the  laws  of  honour  and  humanity  are 
rare.     The  result  of  Davie's  pusil- 
lanimous   cowardice,  in  acceding  to 
all  the  unconscionable  demands  of  his 
Kandian  enemies,  met  with  awful  re- 
tribution in  his  own  person,  and  those 
of  his  brother-officers ;  but  their  suf- 
ferings could  not  restore  to  life  the 
hundreds  of  slaughtered  men  who  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  savage  brutality 
of  the  Kandians.   To  a  well-regulated 
mind,  death  is  always  preferable  to 
dishonour,   and  this  feeling  is  gene- 
rally deeply  imprinted  on  t£e  heart  of 
the  British  defender  of  his  country ; 
and  fortunate  it  is  that  the  contrary 
sentiment  is  rarely  met  with  among 
Britain's  sons ;  for,  were  it  otherwise, 
and  conduct  such  as  Major  Davie's  of 
frequent  recurrence,  we  should  become 
a  byword  among  tiie  nations   of  the 
earth,  instead  of  being  honoured  and 
respected  where  the  name  of  England 
is  known. 

We  expressed  our  intention  of  no- 
ticing the  heroic  conduct  of  Captain 
Nouradeen,  whose  life  was  spared  at 
Wattapolowa  by  the  Kandians,  This 
officer  was  a  Mala^,  then  command- 
ing the  Malay  regmient;  and  Pilimi 
Tuawe  had  used  every  persuasion 
during  the  period  our  troops  oc- 
cupied Kandy,  to  induce  Captain 
Nouradeen  to  leave  our  service] 
and  enter  that  of  the  Kandiauj 
promising  him  high  rank  and  riches. 
All  these  offers  were  steadfastly  re 
fused;  and  when  he  was  made  pri- 
soner,  Pilimi  Talawe  renewed  them 
tempting  Captain  Nouradeen  witl 
life,  rank,  and  riches,  if  he  woulc 
serve  Sri  Wikrama;  but  the  answc; 
he  received  was,  <*that  he  CCaptaii 
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Noandeen)  was  already  the  serrant 
of  amigbi/  king,  whose  uniform  he 
wore,  and  that  he  coold  not  serve  two 
masters."  Finding  all  entreaty  and 
persoasioa  uaelessy  threats  ana  tor- 
tures were  essayed ;  but  these  proved 
alike  futile,  in  udncing  Captain  Nou- 
radeen  to  become  tnutor  to  the  coun« 
trj  which  he  served ;  and  this  noble, 
heroic  fellow  was  put  to  death  by  Pi* 
limi  Talawe.  The  contrast  presented 
in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Nou- 
radeen  and  Davie  need  no  concluding 
comment. 

In  Auguaty  desultory  warfare  and 
ravage  commenced  between  the  Bri- 
tadi  and  Kandians,  when  Sri  Wikrama, 
stimulated  and  intoxicated  by  his  late 
saccesses,  threatened  to  attack  Co- 
lombo, but  refrained  from  doii^  so ; 
and  in  September,  he  besieged  Han^- 
welle,  a  fort  of  little  importance,  m 
GOT  possession,  and  snffex^  a  severe 
defeat 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1804,  the  Kanciians  prepared  and  at- 
tempted a  general  invasion  of  the 
British  settlements,  but  were  repulsed 
on  all  sides;  great  havoc  waa  made 
among  their  troops,  and  the  losses 
ihgj  sustained  were  considerable. 
Slunrtly  after  this,  Pilini  Talawe  again 
made  overturea  of  an  amicable  nature 
to  our  government;  but  the  severe 
ponisfament  ^e  British  had  met  with 
previously,  ttfter  listening  to  his  trea- 
cherous propositions  in  1803,  were  too 
TiTidly  mipreflsed  on  their  minds  to 
permit  them  to  hold  further  inter- 
coone  of  a  firiendly  description  with 
so  treacherous  a  man ;  and,  therefore, 
the  overtures  made  by  Pilimi  Talawe 
vere  rejected  with  the  contempt  they 
called  for. 

In  the  month  of  February  of  the 
year  1805,  the  Kandians  again  in- 
vaded the  British  territories ;  but  the 
itstilt  was  the  same  as  that  which  they 
experienced  the  preceding  year,  viz., 
that  of  loss  and  defeat.  A  body  of 
oor  troops,  consisting  only  of  three 
handled  men,  followed  by  numerous 


coolees  and  servants,  and  commanded 
by  Major  Johnson,  were  ordered  to 
the  interior.  This  brave  officer  fought 
his  way  from  Batticaloa  to  Kandy, 
and  was  there  surrounded  by  the 
troops  of  Sri  Wikrama.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  cut  his  way  through  them, 
and  proceeded  in  his  road  to  Trinoo- 
malee,  although  constantly  harassed 
by  the  Kandiwi  troops,  who  opposed 
the  progress  of  this  undauntea  body 
of  men.  This  small  army,  headed  by 
Major  Johnson,  reached  their  desti- 
nation  with  comparatively  small  loss, 
having  had  to  pass  through  a  hostile 
cotmtry,  and  constant  skirmishes  hav- 
ing taken  place  between  them  and  the 
Kandian  troops — ^thus  showing  what 
energy  and  bravery  could  perform 
when  commanded  by  an  officer  pos- 
sessing firmness  imd  valour.  The  war 
was  carried  on  with  much  determina- 
tion and  bravery  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  king  of  Kandy  proposed  a  cessa- 
tion of  nostilities,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  British,  although  no  formal 
treaty  was  entered  into,  and  peace 
continued  till  1814. 

In  July  of  this  year,  1805,  Gover- 
nor North  was  relieved  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  who  succeeded  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  of  Ceylon. 
Governor  North  returned  to  Eugland 
with  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  native 
British  subjects  of  that  island ;  and 
certes.  Great  Britain  is  indebted  to 
the  abilities  of  the  Hon.  Frederick 
North,  the  first  English  Governor  of 
Ceylon,  for  retaining  this  bright  colo- 
nial gem  in  the  British  diadem.  Go- 
vernor North  lefl  the  colony  in  aconr- 
parative  state  of  tranquillity,  no  fresh 
nostilities  having  been  renewed  with 
the  Kandians  imtil  1814 ;  and  he 
found  it  a  scene  of  disorder,  warfare, 
and  bloodshed.  Mr.  North  left  Lan- 
ka-Diva's verdant  shores  with  the  satis- 
factory conviction,  that  he  had  done 
much  to  ameliorate  the  condition^ 
physically  and  morally,  of  the  be- 
nighted inhabitants  of  Ceylon, 
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BUINS. 
I. 

Shall  we  tread  the  dust  of  ages, 

Musing  dreamlike  on  the  past« 
Seeking  on  the  broad  earth's  pages 

For  the  shadows  Time  hath  cast  ^ 
Waking  up  some  ancient  story, 

From  each  prostrate  shiine  or  hall. 
Old  traditions  of  a  glory 

Earth  may  never  more  recall  ? 

II. 

Poet  thoughts  of  sadness  breathing, 

For  the  temples  overthrown ; 
TThere  no  incense  now  is  wreathing. 

And  the  gods  are  turned  to  stone. 
Wandering  by  the  graves  of  heroes. 

Shrouded  deep  in  classic  gloom, 
Or  the  tombs  where  Egypt's  Pharaohs 

Wait  the  trumpet  and  the  doom. 

in. 
By  the  citv,  desert-hidden,* 

Which  Judea's  mighty  king 
Made  the  Geni,  at  his  bidding. 

Raise  by  magic  of  his  ring ; 
By  the  Lake  Aspnaltian  wander, 

While  the  crimson  sunset  glow 
tilings  its  radiance  as  we  ponder 

On  the  buried  towns  below. 

IV. 

By  the  Temple  of  the  Muses, 

Where  the  climbers  of  the  mount 
Learned  the  soul's  diviner  uses 

From  the  Heliconian  fount. 
By  the  banks  of  dark  Illyssus, 

Where  the  ParcsB  walked  of  old. 
In  their  crowns  of  white  narcissus, 

And  their  garments  starred  with  gold. 

V. 

By  the  tomb  of  queenly  Isis, 

Where  her  fallen  prophets  wail. 
Yet  no  hand  has  dared  the  crisis 

Of  the  lifting  of  the  vail. 
By  the  altar  which  the  Grecian 

Raised  to  God  without  a  name ; 
By  the  stately  shrine  Ephesian, 

Erostratus  burned  for  fame.* 

VI. 

By  the  Libyian  shrine  of  Ammon, 

Where  the  sands  are  trod  with  care, 

Lest  we,  bending  to  examine. 
Start  the  lion  from  his  lair. 
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Shall  we  tread  the  halls  Assyriatij 

Where  the  Arab  tents  are  set. 
Seek  the  glory  of  the  Tyrian^ 

Where  tne  fisher  spreads  his  net  ? 

VII. 

Shall  we  seek  the  '*  Mene,  mene," 

Wrote  by  God  upon  the  wall, 
While  the  proud  son  of  Mandane 

Strode  across  the  fated  hall  ? 
Shall  we  mourn  the  Lozian's  lyre^ 

Or  the  PythUn  priestess  mute ; 
Shall  we  seek  the  Delphic  fire. 

Though  we've  lost  Apollo's  lute  ? 

vm. 

Ah,  the  world  has  sadder  ruins 

Than  these  wrecks  of  things  sublime ; 
For  the  touch  of  man's  misdoings 

Leaves  more  bb'ghted  tracks  than  Time. 
Ancient  lore  gives  no  examples 

Of  the  ruins  here  we  find — 
Prostrate  souls  for  fallen  temples. 

Mighty  ruins  of  the  mind. 

IX. 

We  had  hopes  that  rose  as  proudly 

As  eacn  sculptured  marble  sluine ; 
And  our  prophets  spake  as  loudly 

As  tneir  oracles  divine. 
Grand  resolves  of  giant  daring. 

Such  as  Titans  breathed  of  old. 
Brilliant  aims  theu:  front  uprearing. 

Like  a  temple  roofed  with  gold. 

X. 

Souls  of  fire,  like  columns  pointing. 

Flame-like,  upward  to  the  skies ; 
Glorious  brows  which  God's  anointing 

Consecrated  altar  wise. 
Stainless  hearts,  like  temples  olden. 

None  but  priest  hath  ever  trod ; 
Hands  as  pure  as  were  the  golden 

Staves  which  bore  the  ark  of  God. 

XI. 

Oh,  they  built  up  radiant  visions, 

Like  an  iris  after  rain ; 
How  all  paradise  traditions 

Mignt  be  made  to  live  again. 
Of  humanity's  sad  story. 

How  their  hand  should  turn  the  page. 
And  the  ancient  primal  glory. 

Fling  upon  this  latter  age. 

XII. 

How  with  God-like  aspirations, 

Up  the  souls  of  men  would  climb. 
Till  the  fall'n,  enslaved  mitions 

Trod  in  rhythmic  march  sublime ; 
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Reaching  heights  the  people  knew  not, 

Till  their  prophet  Leaders  led — 
Bathed  in  light  that  mortals  view  not. 

While  uie  spirit  life  lies  dead. 

zm. 
How  the  pallid  sons  of  labour. 

They  should  toil  and  toil  to  raise, 
Till  a  glory,  like  to  Tabor, 

Once  again  should  meet  earth's  gaze. 
How  the  poor,  no  longer  keeping 

Count  of  life  alone  by  ^ans« 
With  the  strong  cry  of  their  weeping. 

Start  the  angels  on  their  thrones. 

XIV. 

Ah,  that  vision's  bright  ideal. 

Must  it  fade  and  perish  thus  ? 
Must  its  fall  alone  be  real. 

Are  its  ruins  trod  by  us  ? 
Ah,  they  (keam'd  an  Eldorado, 

Given  not  to  mortal  sisht ; 
Yet  the  souls  that  walk  in  snadow, 

Still  bend  forward  to  its  light. 

XV. 

Earnest  dreamers,  sooth  we  blame  not 

If  ye  failed  to  reach  the  goal— 
If  the  glorious  real  came  not 

At  tiie  strong  prayer  of  your  soul. 
By  the  path  ye've  trod  to  duty. 

Blessings  yet  to  man  may  flow. 
Though  the  proud  and  stately  beauty 

Of  your  structure  lieth  low. 

XVI. 

Low  as  that  which  Salem  moumeth. 

On  Moriah*s  holy  hill ; 
While  the  heathen  proudly  soometh. 

Yet  the  wrecks  are  elorious  still : 
Like  the  seven  columns  &owning. 

On  the  desert  city  down. 
Or  the  seven  cedars  crowning 

Lofty  Lebanon. 

XVII. 

Poet  wanderer,  hast  thou  bent  thee 

O'er  such  ruins  of  the  soul  ? 
Pray  to  God  that  some  Nepenthe 

May  efface  that  hour  of  dole. 
We  may  lift  Uie  shrine  and  column, 

From  ihe  dust  which  Time  hath  cast ; 
Choral  chants  may  mingle  solemn. 

Once  again  where  silence  passed ; 

xvni. 
But  the  stately,  radiant  palace. 

We  had  built  up  in  our  dreams. 
With  Hope's  rainbow-woven  trellis. 

And  Truth's  glorious  sunrise  beams    ■ 
Our  aims  of  towenng  stature. 

Our  aspirations  vain. 
And  our  prostrate  human  nature— 

Who  will  raise  them  up  again  ? 

Spxbamza* 
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THE  FAIBFAX  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Thi  hifltonr  of  England,  durinff  the 
period  of  the  civil  war»  is,  perhaps, 
that  to  which  we  most  often  recur, 
and  with  most  advantage.  The  great 
qaestions  which  agitate  society  were 
certainlj  never  discussed  with  more 
coDsnmmate  power  than  was  hrought 
to  the  argument  bj  the  respective  par- 
ties in  the  protracted  contest ;  princi- 
ples were  never  more  nobly  exempli- 
fied in  act  than  by  the  great  men  in 
the  royalist  and  the  republican  parties. 
Life,  and  more  than  life,  was  perilled 
io  the  cause ;  and  it  is  well  for  Eng- 
land  that  th«  battle-field  and  the  scaf- 
fold have  tested  the  fidelity  of  her 
Hampdens  and  her  Charleses.  We 
sjmpatbise  with  what  is  excellent  in 
All*  The  same  reader  finds  his  heart 
elevated  and  his  affections  purified  by 
the«Defenceofthe  People  of  England," 
and  by  the  ''Eikon  Basilike."  There  is 
a  paffi^  of  Coleridge,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  love  with  which  noble 
spirits,  whom  opposed  views  of  truth 
hsTe  separated  from  each  other  in 
their  earthly  warfare,  may  be  supposed 
to  he  mutually  affected  in  another  life, 
vhieb,  though  of  some  length,  is  of 
sach  beauty  that  we  cannot  but  pre- 
sent it  to  our  readers : — 

**  When  I  hare  before  me  on  the  same 
table  the  works  of  Hammond  and  Bax- 
ter; when  I  reflect  with  what  joy  and 
<levneis  their  blessed  spirits  are  now 
loying  each  other ;  it  seems  a  mournful 
thing  that  their  names  should  be  per- 
verted to  an  occasion  of  bitterness 
among  iia,  who  are  enjoying  that  happy 
mean  which  the  human  too-xuch  on 
both  aides  was  perhaps  necessary  to 
produce. 

*  •  •  .  • 

**  If  ever  two  great  men  might  seem, 
pnring  their  whole  lives,  to  have  moved 
indirect  opposition,  though  neither  of 
^liem  has  at  any  time  introduoed  the 
name  of  the  other,  Milton  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  were  they.  The  former  com- 
menced his  career  by  attackmg  the 
Church  Litnrey  and  all  set  forms 
of  prayer.  The  latter,  but  far  more 
^eceasfiilly,  bv  defending  both.  MU- 
^'a  next  work  was  then  against  the 
Pfelacy  and  the  then  existing  Church 
CoTemment— Taylor's  in  vhidication 
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and  support  of  them.    Milton  became 
more  and  more  a  stem  repablican,  or 
rather  an  advocate  for  that  religious 
and  moral  aristocracy  which,  in  bis  day, 
was  called  republicanism,  and  which, 
even  more  than  royalism  itself,  is  the 
direct  antipode  of  modem  jacobinism. 
Taylor,  as  more  and  more  sceptical 
concerning  the  fitness  of  men  in  general    « 
for  power,  became  more  and  more  at- 
tached to  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy. 
From  Calvinism,  with  a  still  decreasing 
respect  for  fathers,  councils,  and  for 
church    antiquity    in    general,    Milton 
seems  to  have  ended  in  an  indifference, 
if  not  a  dislike,  to  all  forms  of  ecclesias- 
tic government,  and  to  have  retreated 
whollv  into  the  inward  and  spiritual 
church  communion  of  his  own    spirit 
with  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  oometh  into  the  world.     Taylor, 
with  a  growing  reverence  for  authority, 
an  increasing  sense  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures  without  the  aids  of 
tradition  and  the  consent  of  authorised 
interpreters,  advanced  as  far  in  his  ap- 
proaches (not,  indeed,  to  Popery,  but) 
to  CatholiciFm,  as  a  conscientious  minis- 
ter of  the  English  Church  could  well 
venture.     Milton  would  be,  and  would 
utter  the  same,  to  all,  on  all  occasions ; 
he  would  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  trath, 
and  nothing   but  the   truth.      Taylor 
would  become  all  things  to  all  men,  if 
by  any  means  he  might  benefit  any. 
..... 

'*  The  same  antithesis  might  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  elements  of  their  seve- 
ral intellectual  powers.  Milton,  aus- 
tere, condensed,  imaginative,  support- 
ing his  truth  by  direct  enunciation  of 
lotty  moral  sentiment,  and  by  distinct 
visual  representations,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  overwhelming  what  he  deemed 
falsehood  by  moral  denunciation  and  a 
succession  of  pictures  appalling  or  re- 
pulsive. In  his  prose,  so  man^  meta- 
phors, so  many  allegorical  miniatures. 
Taylor,  eminently  discursive,  accumula- 
tive, and  (to  use  one  of  his  own  words) 
agglomerative  ;  still  more  rich  in  images 
than  Milton  himself,  but  images  of 
fancjT,  and  presented  to  the  common  and 
passive  e^e,  rather  than  to  the  eye  of 
the  imagination.  Whether  supporting 
or  assaihng,  he  makes  his  way  either  by 
argument  or  by  appeals  to  the  affec- 
tions, unsurpassed  even  by  the  sobool- 
men  in  subtlety,  agility,  and  logical  wit, 
and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rhetorical  of 
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the  fathers  in  the  copiousness  and  vivid- 
ness of  his  expressions  and  illustrations. 
Here  words  that  convey  feelings,  and 
words  that  flash  images,  and  words  of 
abstract  notion,  flow  together,  and  at 
once  whirl  and  rush  onward  like  a 
stream,  at  once  rapid  and  full  of  eddies  ; 
and  yet  still,  interfused  here  and  there, 
we  see  a  tongue  or  islet  of  smooth 
water,  with  some  picture  in  it  of  earth 
or  skv,  landscape,  or  living  group  of 
quiet  beauty. 

"Differing,  then,  so  widely,  and  al- 
most contrariantly,  wherein  aid  these 
great  men  agree? — wherein  did  they 
*  resemble  each  other?  In  genius,  in 
learning,  in  unfeigned  piety,  in  blame- 
less purity  of  life,  ana  in  benevolent 
aspirations  and  purposes  for  the  moral 
and  temporal  improvement  of  their  fel- 
loW'Creatures !  Both  of  them  wrote  a 
Latin  Accidence,  to  render  education 
more  easy  and  less  painful  to  children  ; 
both  of  them  composed  hymns  and 
psalms  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of 
common  congregations ;  both,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  set  the  glorious  example 
of  publicly  recommending  and  support- 
ing general  toleration,  and  the  liberty 
both  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press  !** 

In  the  great  civil  war  we  have  three 
nations  engaged  in  the  scene.  Scot- 
land in  the  struggle  gaining  advan- 
tages, which  suggested  to  Ireland  a 
similar  course — for  in  the  lessons 
learned  at  the  trial  of  Stafford  was  the 
hope  inspired  that  led  to  the  disastrous 
rebellion  iii  Ireland.  At  this  interval 
of  time,  it  would  be  well  that  events 
which  cannot  be  forgotten — however 
much  oblivion  were  to  be  desired-^ 
could  be  recorded,  disentangled  from 
the  language  of  violent  feeling ;  that 
the  spirit  in  which  men  acted  could  be 
shown  rather  in  the  representations 
which  they  themselves  would  give  of 
their  conduct,  than  in  the  colouring 
of  their  enemies  ;  that  we  might  learo 
what  they  sought  to  realise  to  them- 
selves, and  thus,  perhaps,  And  some- 
thing to  console  humanity  for  inevi- 
table suffering.  This  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  biography  to  such 
a  degree,  that,  be  the  vanities  or  the 
vices  what  they  may,  of  any  one  who 
pictures  to  us  the  real  movements  of 
his  mind  and  will,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  suggest  feelings  with  which  every 
one  will  sympathii 


**  One  touch  of  Nutore  makci  the  whole  world  kin.** 

There  is  no  period  of  history  richer 
in  memorials  of  every  kind  than  that  of 


the  civil  war.  No  contest,  of  which, 
as  far  as  the  English  were  actors,  the 
motives  influencing*every  body  that  bore 
a  part  in  the  transactions  have  been 
more  distinctly  communicated.  The 
state  papers  of  each  party — the  flying 
pamphlets-^tfae  lampoons — tu'e  all  be- 
fore us ;  and  every  now  and  then 
some  private  repository  unlocks  its 
ponderous  and  marble  jaws  to  let  oat 
volumes  of  vaporous  letters.  Verily, 
we  are,  in  England  and  out  of  it,  where- 
ever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
a  reading  public.  There  is  nothing 
hidden  that  we  do  not  wish  revealed  x 
there  b  not  a  word  spoken  in  the  ear 
that  we  are  not  desirous  to  have  pro- 
claimed on  the  house-top. 

The  Fairfaxes  have  a  name  in  Eng- 
lish history.  The  poet  of  Elizabeth's 
day,  and  the  general  of  .Cromwell  s, 
have  won  it  ror  them.  The  family 
describe  themselves  as  of  a  Saxon 
stock,  seated  at  Northumberland  be- 
fore the  Conquest.  The  name,  some- 
times spelt  Fairvex,  is  said  to  mean 
fair  hair. 

The  rise  of  the  family,  like  that  of 
so  many  of  our  nobility^  was  through 
the  law.     How  many  of  them  strug- 
gled on  in  the  more  obscure  grades  of 
the  profession,  or  its  kindred  occupa- 
tions, is   not   recorded.      The    first 
whom  the  pedigree  takes  notice  of,  in 
this  walk  of  life,  b  Sir  Guy  Fairfax,  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  in 
1478.     The  judge  was  a  prosperous 
man.     He  built  a  castle  at  Steeton,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  established  the  princi- 
pal family  residence  at  that  place.    He 
was,  In  point  of  fact,  the  founder  of 
the  family.     The  earlier  history  is  as 
authentic  as  the  descent  of  the  Britons 
from  Dardanus,  of  an  ancient  Greek 
family  from  Apollo  or  Jove,  or  of  one 
of  our  own  squires  of  the  western  pro- 
vince from  some  Dalcassian  prince  of 
dateless  celebrity. 

The  judge  of  the  King's  Bench 
was  succeded  by  a  judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  William  succeeded  Goy, 
and  increased  the  wealth  and  cotsciltion 

of  the  family.     The  heir  of  William 

himself  a  William — was  high  sherifi 
of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Your  prosperous  lawyer  mar^ 
ries  well,  and  rarely  dies  without  a 
child  and  a  will ;  and  one  of  these  gen^ 
tlemen  added  by  marriage  the  laud^ 
of  Denton  to  the  fkmily  eMate.  But 
the  Reformation  now  came,  and  one  o j 
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tbf  pioQs  Fairfiaes  was  shocked  at  a 
fca  of  bis  agisting  at  the  sack  of 
Rome.  He  dijinherited  him  $  at  least 
he  did  his  best.  But  it  was  not  as  easy 
in  good  Kii^  Harry's  days,  to  cut  off 
estails  as  in  those  that  followed.  The 
Denton  estates,  ic  was  found,  were  se- 
cto-ed  beyond  the  power  of  the  relent* 
It^  parent.  They  descended  to  Sir 
Thomas,  and  he  is  ancestor  of  that 
brinch  of  the  Fairfaxes,  with  whom 
ve  are  chiefly  concerned. 

Oar  concern  with  them  arises  from 
tbe  &ct  that  for  two  centaries  they 
i^^puf  to  have  carefully  preserved  such 
cormpondence  on  matters  in  any  way 
iotensting  to  the  family  as  occurred 
(i^rii^  that  interval.  That  corres- 
fvindence  is  often  curiously  illubtrative 
of  pablic  events.  On  the  marriage  of 
c-oe  of  the  Fairfaxes  to  the  daughter 
ii(  Li^rd  Culpepper,  the  papers  which 
iijfem  what  is  called  the  <*  Fairfax  Cor- 
re-pondence"  were  removed  to  Leeds 
Ca^e.  Leeds  Castle  is  now  the  resi- 
dtfttce  of  Mr.  Fiennes  Wykeham  Mar- 
tin.  Some  alterations  in  the  castle  were 
cade  in  the  year  1822,  and  some  use- 
less lumber  sold.  Among  tbe  rest,  an 
c!d  oaken  chest,  filled  with  Dutch  tiles. 
It  was  sold  to  a  shoemaker,  for  a  few 
fbilfiogs.  Under  the  tiles  were  found 
aa  enormous  mass  of  manuscripts. 
Tbeir  value  was  not  at  first  suspected. 
"  Some  of  the  parchments,"  says  Mr. 
Johnaon,  under  whose  editorship  the 
two  first  volumes  of  tbe  correspon- 
iieooe  are  issued,*  "  had  been  cut  into 
^irps  for  shoemakers'  measures ;  and  a 
fragment  of  one,  a  grant  of  lands  to 
^  Anthony  St.  Leger,  is  now  befere 
se  in  the  form  of  a  child's  drum-pelt. 
Seme  of  tbe  letters  Mr.  Hughes,  who 


purchased  the  whole  collection  ft'om 
the  shoemaker,  recovered  from  the 
thread  papers  of  the  village  mantua* 
makers ;  others  had  been  taken  by  a 
gentleman's  servant,  and  had  found 
their  way  into  tbe  collections  of  Mr. 
Jadis,  or  tbe  Board  of  Green  Cloth, 
and  of  Mr.  Upcott,  the  well-known 
coUector  of  autographs.  They  were 
nearly  all  recovered,  and  the  whole 
form  that  valuable  and  richly  illus* 
trated  series  of  manuscripts  from  which 
this  work  has  been  prepared." 

Sir  Thomas  returned  from  the  siege 
of  Rome.  He  was  knighted  by  Eliza- 
beth in  1576,  and  died  in  1599.  One 
of  his  children  was  Edward  Fairfax  of 
Newhall,  the  translator  of  Tasso.  Tbe 
correspondence,  unfortunately,  does 
not  commence  early  enough  to  give  us 
any  notice  of  the  poet  of  whom  it  seems 
strange  that  more  has  not  been  told  us 
by  the  compilers  of  literary  biography. 
We  are  not  without  hopes  that  of 
Fairfax's  works  something  may  yet  be 
recovered.  There  still  exists,  or  at 
least  there  did  exist  not  very  long  since, 
a  rhymed  history  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  There  are  eclogues,  of  which  a 
fair  copy,  made  for  aDuke  of  Richmond, 
perished  in  the  fire  of  the  banqueting 
house  of  Whitehall,  but  the  originals 
are  preserved,  or  were,  when  Mrs. 
Cooper  was  given  by  the  family 
an  opportunity  of  publishing  one  of 
them  — a  poem,  conceived  in  the 
strange  style  of  allegory  of  which  we 
find  many  examples  among  tbe  Italian 
poets  of  that  age.  A  lamb,  which 
seems  to  represent  true  religion,  is 
misled  from  its  proper  pastures  by  a 
fox,  which  we  suppose  represents  he- 
resy of  some  kind  or  other  : — 


♦ 

"  The  fox  (whose  fort  Malpardus  bordered  nigh) 
Spied  from  bis  keep  tbe  wandering  innocent 
That  weary  in  tbe  cooUng  shade  did  lie. 

Lest  the  hot  beams  her  tender  limbs  might  shent ; 
And  soon  he  judged  by  her  harmless  look, 
It  was  a  fish  might  easily  take  the  hook. 

"  He  busked  him  boon,  and  on  his  sanded  coat 
He  buckled  close  a  slain  kid's  hairy  skin. 
And  wore  the  vizard  of  a  smooth-faced  goat ; 

All  saint  without,  none  spied  the  devil  within. 

With  wanton  skips  he  boards  tbe  harmless  sheep, 
And  with  sweet  words  thus  into  grace  did  creep : 


« < 


Dear  sister  lamb,  queen  of  the  fleecy  kind,' "  &c. 


*  "  The  Fairfax  Correspondence."    Edited  by  G.  W.  Johnson,   Esq.    2  vols. 
^ikl'jQ :  Bichard  Bent  ley.     1848. 
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Hii  wiles  are  sueoessful ;  he  wins 
her  away  from  home ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  she  as  little  understands 
bis  purposes  in  this  strange  adventure 
as  we  tnose  of  the  author— 

•*  In  Tain  he  ilghed,  ht  gUaoed,  h«  thook  hlf  hMd— 
ThoMB  UeroglypUei  were  too  hard  to  read.** 

Drjrden's  ^  Hind  and  Panther*'  is  an 


amusing,  though  surely  a  most  unma- 
nageable alleffory.  There  is  no  part 
of  it  in  whicn  anything  like  the  vio- 
lence is  done  to  the  imagination  that 
seems  to  be  Fairfax's  delight.  Our 
fox,  when  he  has  got  the  spiritual 
lamb  into  his  power,  proceeds  to  dress 
her  up  in  some  such  disguise  as  his 
own:— 


**  Her  silver  rug  from  her  soft  hide  he  dipt, 
And  on  her  body  knit  a  canvass  thm. 
With  twenty  party  colours  evenly  stript, 
And  guarded  like  the  rainbow's  zebra  skin,** 

What  follows  is  fancifully  conceived  and  expressed : — 

**  There  mouniec/ the  Black — the  Purple  tyrannised ; 
The  Russet  hop^d — ^Green  the  wanton  played ; 
Yellow  spi>^  faults  in  such  as  love  disguised ; 

Carnation  still  desired  ;  White  lived  a  maid : 

Blue  kept  his  faith  unstained  ;  Red  bled  to  death  ; 
And  forlorn  Tawny  wore  a  willow  wreath. 

*'  All  these,  and  twenty  new-found  colours  more. 

Were  in  the  weft  of  that  rich  garment  wrought ; 
And  who  that  charmed. vf>8ture  took  and  wore, 
Like  it  were  changeable  in  will  and  thought. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  on  so  smooth  a  plate. 
He  stampt  a  fiend  where  once  an  angel  sate  ?" 


The  readers  who  feel  any  interest 
in  unriddling  these  mysteries  will  find 
a  good  deal  on  the  subject  in  Rossetti's 
Comment  on  Dante.  Indeed,  Fair- 
fax's eclogue  is  so  like  one  that  he 
gives  from  Boccaccio,  that  we  think  it 
not  impossible  it  may  be  a  translation, 
though  printed  as  original.  Nothing 
would  be  more  probable  than  that, 
among  poems  not  published  or  arranged 
for  publication  by  the  author,  such 
a  mistake  should  occur.  Among  the 
manuscripts  left  by  Edward  Fairfax,  is 
a  Treatise  on  Witchcraft,  said  to  record 
instances  of  its  effect  on  members  of 
his  own  family.  This  surely  would  be 
worth  publishing  by  one  of  the  many 
book  societies  which  have  done  so 
much  to  illustrate  ancient  manners  and 
habits  of  feeling.  Such  of  the  poems 
of  Fairfax  as  now  exist  ougnt  to 
be  published,  if  it  were  only  for  their 
importance  as  specimens  of  that  mas- 
tery over  language  and  versification 
which  has  produced  greater  efifects  on 
our  literature  than  in  any  other  in- 
stance  that  we  remember  to  have  fol- 
lowed from  the  works  of  a  man  known 
exclusively  by  translation. 

"  Spenser  and  Fairfax,**  says  Dryden, 
**  both  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Queen 


Elizabeth,  great  masters  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  who  saw  much  farther  into 
the  beauties  of  our  numbers  than  those 
who  immediately  followed  them.  Milton 
was  the  poetical  son  of  Spenser,  and 
Waller  of  Fairfax ;  for  we  nave  our  li- 
neal descents  and  clans  as  well  as  other 
families.  Spenser  more  than  once  b- 
timates  that  the  soul  of  Chaucer  was 
transfused  into  his  body,  and  that  he 
was  begotten  by  him  two  hundred  years 
after  his  decease.  Milton  has  acknow- 
ledged to  me  that  Spenser  was  his  ori- 
ginal, and  many  besides  myself  have 
heard  our  famous  Waller  own  that  he 
derived  the  harmpny  of  his  numbers 
from  *  Godfrey  of  Boiloigne,'  whieh  was 
turned  into  English  by  Mr.  Fairfax.** 

The  family  records  are  ambiguous 
on  the  subject  of  the  poet.  While  it 
IS  plain  that  he  and  Charles  Fairfax 
were  educated  and  provided  for  by 
their  father,  with  as  much  anxiety  as 
his  other  children,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  the  offspring  of 
some  irregular  marriage,  or  that  their 
legitimacy  was  doubtful.  Charles  met 
his  death  strangely.  At  the  siege  of 
Ostend,  of  which  he  was  goTernor,  he 
was  struck  by  a  piece  of  the  skull  of  a 
French  marshal,  whose  head  was  shi- 
vered by  a  cannon-ball. 

Sir  Thomas  of  Denton^  was  sue* 
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eeeded  hj  another  Thomas,  the  first 
Lord  Fair&z.  He  wa«  a  diplomatist 
2od  a  soldier.  He  was  sent  often  by 
Elixsbeth  into  ScotlAod^  to  condact 
negotiatioas  with  Ring  James.  He 
vuknigbted  before  Rooen  by  Essex 
—a  (SstinetioD  won  bj  his  conduct  in 
tbe  field. 

The  **  Correspondence"  gives  us  one 
or  two  WtterSt  which  are  of  no  great 
interest,  occasioned   by   some   misun- 
dfTstioding  between   him  and    Lord 
SbeMd,  Lord  President  of  the  North. 
Tbe  misiinderstandiog,     whatever   it 
vaa,  seems  to  have  soon  cleared  away ; 
for  ve  next  find  him  at  Lord  Shef- 
itid%  who  undertakes  to  adjust  some 
f&ffiih  differences  between  the  Denton 
Fairiases^  and  the  branch  of  the  family 
tiut  were  settled  at  Steeton.  Lord  Shef- 
fieUi's  umpirage  seems  to  have  recon- 
ciled the  feuds.      Of  the  principle  on 
whicfa  he  proceeded,  the  memoir  fives 
QSBoiukling;  but  when  the  award  was 
Anally  made,  each   of  the  conflicting 
houses  found  that  a  daughter  of  the 
arbitrator   was   assigned  to  its   heir. 
Sir   Philip  of    Steeton  obtained  the 
Lady    Frances,    and    Ferdinando    of 
Denton   fonnd   himself   betrothed  to 
the  Lady  Mary. 

Sir  Philip  was  not  of  age  when  he 
married.  He  fell  into  profligacy  and 
haJbits  of  foolish  expense.  He  was  a 
prey  to  sharpers,  and  bargains  being 
^ng,  his  g^randuncle  of  Denton  wish- 
ed toget  the  benefit  of  them  for  himself. 
He  purchased  from  his  improvident  ne- 
phew ;  but  the  improvident  nephew 
W  provided  against  this,  by  having 
made  secret  conveyances  of  the  land 


thus  sold,  in  the  form  of  leases,  which 
rendered  the  bargain  a  bad  one  for  all 
but  the  lawyers  who  were  called  in  to 
adjust  the  equities  between  persons, 
none  of  whom  seem  to  have  dealt  quite 
fairly  with  each  other.  Lord  Sbeflield 
plainly  tells  Uncle  Thomas,  that  if 
Philip  has  power  to  sell,  he  may  as 
well  get  a  bargain  as  another ;  but 
that  he  (Lord  Sheffield)  will  do  what 
he  can  to  try  and  preserve  the  property 
for  the  children  of  Philip.  While 
the  old  gentlemen  were  trying  to  cheat 
each  other,  observing  all  the  approved 
forms  of  courtly  etiquette,  Philip  dies 
in  his  twenty<eighth  year,  and  Lady 
Frances  did  not  long  survive. 

A  letter  of  Thomas  to  his  brother 
Henry,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  is  worth  quoting  for  a  sin- 
gular trait  of  superstition.  That  the 
devil  should  be  seen  in  bodily  shape 
was  then  as  natural,  as  that  a  headland 
should  be  exhibited  when  a  storm  blew 
away  the  fogs.  Jonathan  may  believe 
or  disbelieve  the  sea-serpent ;  but  that 
the  devil  moved  about  on  the  sea,  in 
personal  figure,  and  was  constantly 
seen  by  mariners,  was  a  matter  that 
admitted  of  much  less  doubt  than  the 
existence  of  America  itself.  «  Many 
of  our  merchant-ships,**  says  True 
Thomas,  **  be  cast  away  upon  the  seas 
this  storm  ;  and  there  is  great  talk 
that  the  devil  should  be  seen  upon  the 
sea  ;  and  this  morning  I  heard  it  cre- 
dibly spoken  that  the  devil  was  upon 
the  Thames,  in  a  sculler,  and  when  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  water  he  va- 
nished away,  so  that  none  could  tell 
what  way.'* 


'*  He  took  the  oar — ^the  pilot*B  boy, 
*  Who  now  doth  crazy  go. 
Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro — 
'  Ha !  ha  !*  quoth  he,  *  full  plain  I  see 
The  devil  knows  how  to  row.'  ** 


Sir  Thomas  lived  at  Denton.  If 
gentlemen  will  live  on  their  estates, 
tbc-y  must  reckon  upon  such  inconve- 
Bieoces  as  attend  on  landed  property. 
Gipma  will  squat  on  their  demesne- 
lands — ^poachers  will  snare  or  shoot 
their  game.  The  Sir  Something  Lu- 
eies  u^  never  be  able  wholly  to  make 
tocfa  a  world  as  they  strive  to  fashion 
this  into,  and  get  rid  of  the  Shak- 
ipeircs  out  and  out.  Those  who  have 
ooihiqg  but  the  gifts  of  nature,  cannot. 


after  all,  be  dispossesKed  of  all  things 
by  squires,  however  respectable  ;  but 
while  Thomas  might,  perhaps,  not 
know  whether  his  uncle,  who  trans- 
lated  Tasso,  was  dead  or  alive,  who 
could  have  imagined  his  peace  tres- 
passed on  by  one  with  whom,  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  we  should  have 
imagined  him  likely  to  live  in  good 
neighbourhood  ?  Who  could  think  of 
Tobias,  Archbishop  of  York,  commit- 
ting a  trespass  on  the  grounds  of  his 
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respected  neighbour  ?  Yet  such  is 
what  we  learn  from  the  next  letter. 
How  the  squire,  or  knight,  addressed 
the  bishop,  the  Fairfax  records  give 
us  no  means  of  knowing  with  preci- 
sion ;  but  Tobias  of  York  answers 
like  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
questioned ;  and  we,  on  the  whole,  ap- 
prove of  this  fulmination  : — 

*<  TO  THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  SIR  THOMAS 
FAIRFAX,   OF  DENTON,   KMGHT. 

*•  Blshopihorp,  21  it  of  May,  1613. 

*'  Sib, — Whereas  by  your  letter  this 
day  to  me  directed,  you  said  you  are 
sorry  that  your  great  respect  of  me  bath 
begotten  in  me  so  great  a  contempt  of 
you,  that  you  appealing  to  me  for  the 
wrongs  done  you  in  my  own  house,  by 
my  own  servant,  myself  would  not 
vouchsafe  the  hearing,  much  less  the 
reformation  of  so  great  an  injury ;  and 
that  this,  my  suffering,  hath  given  en- 
couragement to  other  my  servants  and 
followers  riotously  to  hunt  your  grounds, 
under  pretence  of  a  warrant  from  me, 
affirming  that  they  will  do  the  like 
again ;  and  some  others  of  my  servants 
not  contented  with  the  killing  of  deer 
there,  do  threaten  your  servants  to 
beat  and  wound  them.  You  thought  to 
acquaint  me  herewith  to  see  if  I  be 
more  feeling  of  the  second  than  of  the 
first,  and  desirous  to  know  my  mind 
therein.  My  answer  to  your  said  letter 
is,  first,  that  you  never  had  greater 
respect  of  me  than  I  have  had  regard  of 
you,  all  due  circumstance  considered ; 
secondly,  that  the  supposed  wrongs 
done  YOU  here,  if  any  such  were,  pro- 
ceeded not  from  any  servant,  but  an 
ofiiccr  of  mine,  who  alleged  himself  to 
be  much  provoked  by  you ;  which,  to 
examine,  I  had  then  no  leisure,  being 
otherwise  employed,  and  feared  withal 
lest  multiplying  of  words  between  you 
might.rather  incense  than  qualify  cholera 
thirdly,  if  any  of  my  servants  or  follow- 
ers have  riotously  hunted  your  grounds, 
as  you  allege,  I  pray  you  be  persuaded 
they  had  no  warrant  from  me,  nor  any 
of  mine  that  I  can  learn,  to  bunt  at  all 
in  any  your  grounds,  much  less  to  threat- 
en any  of  your  servants,  which  faults,  if 
they  have  committed,  either  within 
doors  or  a- field,  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  are  open  to  give  you  self-sufficient 
satisfaction  at  their  hands,  but  not  at 
mine,  who  never  offended  you,  as  the 
searcher  of  hearts  best  knoweth,  to 
whose  heavenly  direction  1  commend 
vou  and  your  proceedings,  as  well  here- 
in as  in  all  other  your  lawful  and  lauda- 
ble actions. 

'*  Your  ancient  loving  friend, 

"  Tobias  Eborcen." 


Sir  Thomas  had  a  large  family ;  and 
we  have  letters  to  young  officers,  who 
find  it  hard  to  live  on  their  pay,  and 
to  young  clergymen,  who  are  compelled 
to  ask  more  from  their  parent  than  he 
finds  it  convenient  to  give*      Ferdl- 
nando  Fairfax,  Knight,  the  hope  of 
the  family,  is  addressed  in  a  letter  di- 
rected to  him,  at  his  brother's  cham- 
bers in  Lincoln's  Inn.     The  old  gen- 
tleman— not  so  old  neither — writes  to 
each  in  the  language  that  be  thinks 
most  suitable  to  their  position  in  life, 
and  its  conventional  proprieUes.  Henry 
Fairfax,  the  young  clergyman,  is  told-^ 
"  That  the  service  of  the  church  is 
the  happiest  profession  that  can  be  :  all 
other  services  be  bondage,  but  this  is 
perfect  freedom.     If  it  be  honour  to 
serve  a  king,   it  is  more  to  serve  the 
King  of  kings,  and  after  his  rewards 
there  is  no  wants.*'   Ferdinando  is  told 
of  some  money,   that  there   is   some 
fear    an  agent    has    applied    to    his 
own  purposes — "  I  pray  God,  he  make 
not  a  semblance  of  sanctity  the  cloak 
of  evil  dealing."     The  young  officers, 
who  were  in  the  Low  Countries,  were 
startled  by  a  visit  from  their  father, 
who  came  to  share  in  the  dangers  and 
the  glories  of  their  way  of  life.     Fre- 
derick, the  elector  palatine,  the  son- 
in-law  of  James,  had,  without  con- 
sulting his  father-in-law,  accepted  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  and  Austria  and 
Spain  were  in  arms  against  him.    The 
war  was,  or  was  represented  to  be,  a 
war  of  Catholics  against  Protestant- 
ism ;   and   England — the  nation,  not 
the  king,  for  he  regarded  the  conduct 
of  the  Bohemians  as  that  of  revolted 
subjects — rushed  into  the  quarrel  with 
the  ardour  natural  to  men  who  thought 
great  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
test.    **  Scarcely,"  says  Hume,  **  was 
the  ardour  greater  with  which  all  the 
states  of  Europe,  in  former  ages,  fiew 
to  rescue    the  Holy  Land  from  the 
dominion    of   infidels."      In  a  letter 
from  William  Fairfax,   written  from 
Rotterdam,   he  tells  one  of  his  bro- 
thers that — 

*'  The  report  of  Spinola's  intention  to 
prevent  our  passage,  has  brought  my 
whito-headed  father  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, who,  since  bis  coming  amongst  us, 
is  grown  forty  years  younger  than  he 
was  before.  He  resolves  to  make 
one,  and  to  that  end  has  provided 
himself  with  horse,  and  arms,  and 
ail  other  necessaries.     He  is  received 
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h^re  witli  verj  gremt  respect :  the  me- 
E.*yn  of  hb  former  actions,  as  well  ia 
th-.^  parts  as  in  France,  being  the 
cLiefest  cause  thereof,  if  it  please  God 
tiat  he  return  no  more  aliTe,  my  re- 
qaest  shall  be  to  Mr.  Selden,  to  grace 
him  with  an  epitaph :  a  better  quill  than 
his  caa  nerer  be  set  on  work ;  and  to 
eiaploy  a  meaner  were  but  to  detract 
from  him  that  doth  deserve  so  well." 

A  postMript  to  thU  letter  sajs  : — 

"  Since  this  time  we  are  come  to  Wes- 
»c3.  GB  oar  jonrnej  towards  the  Palati- 
n^^.  My  father  was  nerer  in  better 
i^'-^sttioo — ^he  takes  his  lodgings  with 
sr  is  my  straw  mansion,  in  the  field 
before  Wessell.  We  lie  within  sight, 
tLd  ilmost  shot  of  the  tower:  we  ex- 


pect to  come  no  nearer  it,  although  a 
bridge  is  made  to  pass  the  Rhine.  How 
long  we  shall  stay  here  is  yet  uncertain, 
as  we  are  to  frame  our  course  according 
to  those  of  our  enemies,  Spinola  being 
(as  far  as  we  vet  can  understand)  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  with  his  troops." 

The  father  did  not  die.  Seldeo  was 
not  called  on  for  an  epitaph ;  bat 
William's  fancy  was  directed  to  the 
subject^  and  he  tried  his  own  hand* 
as  in  Ireland  men  of  this  generation 
build  monuments  to  each  other^  that 
gentlemen  may  themselves  be  grati- 
fied by  learning  what  good  can  be  said 
of  them.  Sir  Thomas  had  the  plea^ 
sure  of  reading  his  son  s  Lines,  which 
are  bat  so-so. 


ON  TSS  TAUANT  AND  TIRTUOUS  KNIGHT  PRUDHOME. 

**  Is  Pmdhome  dead  ?  Tet  heavens  defend 
His  virtues  with  his  breath  should  end. 
Religion,  virtue,  wit,  and  spirit. 
This  corpse  of  bis  did  late  inherit ; 
Whilst,  therefore,  these  on  earth  reside. 
It  can't  be  said  that  Prudhome  died; 
There's  only  then  enclosed  here 
The  casket  where  these  jewels  were." 


The  old  g;eDtlemaQ  does  not  appear 
to  have  remained  long  abroad.  In 
a^*oat  a  year  after  the  date  of  his  son's 
letter  and  verses  we  find  a  letter  from 
Lord  Sheffield  to  the  father,  mention- 
ing some  short-lived  successes  of  the 
English,  and  saying  that  the  good 
coodnct  of  his  son  William,  in  the  Pa- 
latinate, had  been  highly  spoken  of  at 
court.  By  a  comparison  of  dates  it 
appears  that  at  the  very  time  Lord 
Sl^ffield  was  writing  this  gratifying 
letter  to  the  father,  both  sons  had  al- 
ready perished.  Lord  Shefiield*8  let- 
ter is  dated  2nd  of  November,  1621. 
Both  received  their  death  wounds  m 
the  defence  of  Frankenthale  on  the 
5th  of  the  previous  October.     A  mo- 


nument erected  to  them  in  the  church 
of  Frankenthale  was  spared  by  Spi- 
nola, when  he  took  possession  of  the 
place  three  years  afterwards,  when 
every  other  memorial  of  the  English 
was  treated  with  insult.  A  picture  of 
William,  which  was  in  one  of  the 
rooms  at  Denton,  when  seen  by  Prince 
Rupert,  inspired  him  with  a  similar 
feeling  of  military  courtesy,  as  we  are 
told  by  Brian  Fairfax  that  *'at  the 
sight  of  this  picture  the  generous 
Prince  Rupert,  who  lay  at  Denton, 
on  his  march  to  York,  1644,  com- 
manded the  house  should  not  be  in- 
jured for  his  sake.**  Such  incidents 
brings  back  to  us  Milton's  noble  son- 
net, entitled-—. 


**  WBXK  THB  A88AUI«T  WAS  IKTEin>ED  TO  THE  CVtY, 

■*  Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms, 

Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  seize, 
If  deeds  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please, 
Goard  them  and  him  within,  protect  from  harms. 


*'  He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charms. 
That  calls  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these, 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  land  and  seas, 
Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 
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'*  Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses'  bower  ; 
The  great  Emathian  conqaeror  bade  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground ;  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  £Iectra*s  poet  had  the  power 

To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare." 


In  the  year  1621,  when  Sir  Thomas 
lost  two  sons  at  Frankenthale,  he  was 
also  tried  by  the  death  of  two  others, 
one  killed  in  Turkey^^the  other  at  Mon- 
taban. 

We  are  next  introdaced  to  another 
son*  whose  unambitious  life  was  pro- 
bably happier  than  that  of  his  more 
aspiring  brothers.  Henry  Fairfax  en- 
tered the  churchy  and  was  nominated 
by  his  father  to  a  small  living  at  New- 
ton Kyme.  He  married  Mary  Chol- 
meley— one  or  two  of  whose  letters 
are  presenredy  and  are  among  the  most 
interesting  in  the  "  Correspondence.** 
'*  All  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  from 
1642  to  1646,  their  little  parsonage- 
house  was  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  to 
all  their  friends  and  relations  on  both 
sides."  He  afterwards  removed  to  Bol- 
ton Perry,  the  parish  where  his  father 
lived.  When  in  college — Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge — he  and  George  Her- 
bert were  ''familiarly  acquainted* 
Their  dispositions  were  much  alike« 
and  both  very  exemplary  for  learning 
and  piety.  He  survived  his  wife 
many  years,  and  spent  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  in  a  pious  solitude.  His 
notes  upon  the  Bible,  and  other  papers, 
at  Denton,  do  show  his  learning  and 
diligence  in  reading  that  sacred  book 
and  the  ancient  fathers.  His  recrea- 
tion was  antiquities  and  heraldry." 

"  Charles  Fairfax  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  was  a  barrister  of 
Lincoln's  Inn, .  to  which  Society  he  be- 
queathed some  valuable  MSS.,  and  dis- 
tmeuished  himself  by  the  acuteness  of 
his  mtellect,  and  the  probity  of  his  cha- 
racter. It  was  this  gentleman  who, 
from  various  sources,  collected  the 
*  Analecta  Fairfaxiana,'  so  mucl^  prized 
by  his  successors ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  care  with  wnich  the 
family  records  of  the  Fairfaxes  are  pre- 
served is  almost  without  a  parallel.  In 
no  other  collection  are  there  to  be  dis- 
covered such  a  mass  of  letters  and  docu- 
ments, public  and  private;  pedigrees, 
not  only  of  the  different  branches  of 
their  own  family,  but  of  all  the  families 
with  whom  they  were  connected  by  in- 
termarriage ;  seals,  mottoes,  arms,  and 
the  varied  paraphernalia  of  heraldric 
honours.     All  the  Fairfaxes  contributed 


something  to  this   curious  depository, 
which  covers  a  period  little  short  of  two 
centuries ;   but  Charles   Fairfax,  who 
was  an  accomplished  antiquary  as  weU 
as  lawyer,  laid  the  foundatioos  in  his 
own  Collections,  and  in  the  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
inquiries.     This  gentleman  had  a  large 
family,  and  was  enabled,  by  the  succe&i 
with  which  he  followed  his  profession, 
to  make  a  sufficient  provision  for  them. 
During  the  early  years  of  hu  life,  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  but 
in  the  civil  war  he  was  tempted  to  ac- 
cept a  commission  of  colonel  of  foot, 
which  command  he  executed  with  great 
reputation,  acquiring  the  intimate  friend- 
ship of  General  Monk,  to  whom  he  stood 
firm  with  his    regiment,  in   Scotland, 
when  the  rest  of  the  army  wavered. 
He  marched  into  England  with  Monk, 
and  was    made  Governor  of  Hull  in 
1659,  which  he  resigned  to  Lord  Bella- 
sis,  and  had  a  pension  of  £100  a-year 
out  of  the  port  of  Hull  settled  upon 
him  and  his  heirs  by  a  patent  from 
Charles  II.      He  died  at  Menston  in 
1673,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy* 
eight." 

The  "  Correspondence"  next  intro- 
duces no  less  a  person  than  Went 
worth — afterwards  Earl  of  Straffordi 
An  election  contest,  in  which  Went 
worth  sought  Sir  Thomas's  interest  ii 
Yorkshire,  was  the  occasion  of  th< 
first  letter  between  them.  Like  every 
thing  from  Strafford,  it  is  a  manlj 
and  gentlemanly  letter.  At  an  aflei 
period.  Sir  Thomas  himself  was  a  can 
didate  for  the  representation.  Then 
are  five  or  six  letters  of  Wentworth's 
written  some  years  after,  which  th 
editor  of  these  volumes  gives,  no 
from  the  ''Fairfax  Correspondence^ 
but  from  a  private  collection  of  Ml 
Bentley's,  which  are  of  yet  more  ic 
terest  than  those  on  public  affain 
They  are  letters  to  the  mother  of  hi 
brother*8  intended  wife,  and  to  th 
young  lady  herself,  and  are  written  ] 
a  temper  of  the  highest  and  moat  pei 
feet  courtesy,  and  with  the  kind  i 
consideration'  for  the  interests  ao 
feelings  of  all  the  parties  concerned 
that,  whatever  be  the  opinion  tl 
reader  may  form  of  Stranbrd's  pol 
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tio,  cannot,  ereo  at  this  day,  be  read 
Tiihoiit  kindliness  towards  this  gene- 
roos-mtnded  and  mneh  injured  man. 

Who  cooiea  next  ?  Who  but  Hob- 
SQO,  the  oniTersity  carrier,  immortal- 
iaed  bj  Milton.  Hobson  had  made  a 
fortane  bj  his  trade,  and  ''  perpetuated 
hk  memory  by  building  a  stone  cod- 
dait  at  Canibri4ge»  which  he  supplied 
bj  an  ao^oeducty  setting  *  seven  lays* 
of  pastvre-groand  towards  its  perma- 
Dent  maintenance.*'  Readers,  have 
Toa  beard  the  phrase  of  Hobson's 
dMiee?  Well,  Hobson*8  choice  was 
tiis  dioiee  HolMon  gave  his  customers. 
Tbe  mode  of  travel  in  his  day  was 
eyidy  by  saddie-borsesy  and  in  Hob- 
soq's  stables  were  forty  horses  always 
ready  for  customers.  Hobson  saved 
bis  own  time  and  temper,  and  avoided 
interminable  discussion  1^  allowing  no 
£aeretiofi  whatever  on  the  subject. 
Whoever  came  to  hire  a  horse  was 
compelled  to  take  that  next  the  stable- 
door.  The  petition  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  his  favour  is  worth 
transcribing:— 

**TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  KARL 
or    HOU.AKI>,    CHANCELLOB    Or    THE 

UHZVBBsrrT  or  cambridoe. 


^tke  Ummtnitif  ^  Cambfidge  to  Htmry 

£^i  ^  Mlamd,  CkmmeMor  ^  Ike  Utuvertity, 
wrrier,  ThMmoM  HobaomyWtay  be aUow- 
wAA  kU  Waggvm,  at  ueuaL,  noheitk- 


^  Right  Hob.  and  our  Singular 
Good  Lobd, — We  are  earnestly  request* 
«d  by  oor  trusty  and  ancient  carrier, 
ThoBkaa  Hobson,  to  be  humble  petitiooers 
that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  pro- 
cure him  a  toleration  to  travel  between 
Cambridge  and'London  with  his  waggons 
with  four  wheels,  without  incurring  the 
danger  of  the  penalty  mentioned  m  his 
Majesty's  late  proclamation.  Upon  his 
BifanBation  we  have  well  considered  of 
those  ineonvenienoes  which  will  happen 
to  ho  ftlajesty  and  the  University  car- 
riages, without  those  waggons  l>e  suf- 
fered to  go  as  they  have  done ;  for,  first, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  carry  from  us 
to  LoDoon,  those  ^eat  vessels  of  fish 
for  provision  for  his  Majesty's  house- 
hold; secondly,  the  passengers,  where- 
of most  are  scholars,  women,  or  chU- 
dreo,  that  travel  to  or  from  in 'them; 
thirdly,  books,  trunks,  or  other  ne- 
cessaries for  our  scholars,  without 
danger  of  overthrowing,  and  great  loss 
sad  spoil  of  such  things  as  are  com- 
auttca  to  his  charge  in  them :  all  which 
have  heretofore  been  safely  convened  at 
reasonable  rates  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don Uther,  and  so  from  us  to  that  place. 


covered,  and  by  him  secured  ftrom  harms 
and  damage  to  the  persons  and  owners  ; 
which  cannot  possibly  be  undertaken  in 
carts,  without  greater  charge  and  inevi- 
table danger ;  the  ways  being  deep  in 
winter,  and  the  carts  more  subject  to 
overthrowing,  and  so  spoUing  of  the 
owners'  eoods,  and  endangering  the 
lives  of  those  that  pass  in  them.  This 
our  request  for  him,  and  that  petition 
concerning  this  matter,  which  we  are 
informed  he  hath  lately  delivered  to 
your  lordsbijp,  we  refer  wholly  to  your 
wisdom,  and  that  honourable  care  and 
favour  which  you  have  always  had,  and 
showed  to  us  and  those  which  anywise 
do  good,  or  wish  well  to  this  University, 
or  any  the  members  of  the  same.  So 
with  our  most  bounden  thanks  for  all 
your  lordship's  most  noble  and  honour- 
able favours  to  us,  we  beseech  you  stUl 
to  continue  as  ever  heretofore,  our  most 
worthy  patron  and  protector ;  and  with 
our  hearty  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for 
your  long  life  and  happiness,  we  rest, 

"  Your  Lordship's  mo,st  humble  ser- 
vants, Sec." 

Hobson's  name  is  not  unlikely  to 
obtain  a  place  in  general  history,  when 
history  is  written  from  original  docu- 
ments, instead  of  being,  as  it  for  the 
most  now  is,  but  compilations  from 
compilations.  In  return  for  the  infor- 
mation which  the  editor  of  these  vo- 
lumes gives  us  about  the  university 
carrier,  we  are  able  to  refer  him  to  a 
curious  document,  well  worth  examin- 
ing by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  In  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Lrish  Academy  is  a  manu- 
script volume,  presented  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Newport,  containing  copies 
of  the  orders  of  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  letters  addressed  to  the  lords 
lieutenants  of  counties,  directing  the 
assessment  of  what  was  called  a  volun- 
tary loan,  to  be  repaid  in  eighteen 
months,  from  the  landholders,  mer- 
chants, and  merchant  strangers  of 
England,  and  the  citizens  of  the  cities 
and  towns  therein,  including  the  judges 
and  law-officers,  but  specially  exclud- 
ing <'all  members  of  the  peerage,  with 
whom  it  was  not  purposed  to  deal  for 
the  present."  The  original  documents, 
of  which  Sir  John  Newport's  volume 
is  a  transcript,  were  found  during  the 
period  in  which  he  held  the  office  of 
controller-general  of  the  exchequer, 
amongst  a  larg^  collection  of  papers 
deposited  in  the  rolls*  office ;  and  as 
Sir  John  very  justly  considered  them 
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to  afford  interesting  materials  to  eluci- 
date the  history  of  the  civil  wars,  he 
had  two  copies  made,  one  of  which  he 
presented  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  other  to  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. 

The  sum  at  which  each  person  in 
the  different  counties  was  assessed  is 
given  in  these  lists.  The  first  letters 
to  lords  lieutenants,  &c.,  demand 
'*  the  payment  of  what  may  be  collected 
into  the  exchequer  in  such  reasonable 
time  as  you  shall  set  down,*'  but  urge 
strongly  '*  the  necessity  of  our  occa- 
sions." 

The  second  set  of  letters  are  written 
in  yet  more  peremptory  language. 
They  are  dated  in  September,  1625, 
after  Charles  had  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment in  anger  at  their  not  supplying 
his  wants,  and  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  compelled  the  crown  to 
resort  to  every  means  that  could  be 
devised  to  obUdn  money. 

A  third  set  of  letters  was  issued  in 
December,  1625,  to  lieutenants  of 
counties  that  had  delajred  certifying. 
Payment  was  required  by  this  third 
set  of  letters  to  be  made  within  twenty 
days  from  the  delivery  of  the  former 
letters. 

In  Sir  John  Newport's  letter  to  the 
Academy,  accompanying  his  valuable 
present,  he  observes-^ 


"  The  great  inequality  of  the  extent 
of  the  demand  on  the  several  parties 
thus  assessed  varying  in  a  great  degree 
with  their  capacity  of  resistance  to  its 
enforcement,  will  be  quite  apparent  on 
examining  the  tests,  as  wdl  as  also  the 
urgency  of  the  measure  from  the  reneti- 
tion  of  the  letters  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  at  short  intervals  of  time  de- 
precating further  delay,  and  censuring 
that  which  had  occurred." 


In  the  last  charging  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  the  first  name  that  occurs 
is  Hobson  the  carrier.  The  entry  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Thomas  Hobson,  the  carrier,  £40.** 

Hobson  died  in  the  year  of  the 
plague.  His  death  was  the  subject  of 
many  an  elegy  and  epigram  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  died  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  outlived  so 
many  generations  of  students  that  it 


seemed  a  thing  out  of  the  course  of 
nature  that  he  should  die  at  all.  This 
is  plainly  the  feeling  in  which  Milton's 
two  poems  on  his  death  are  written, 
as  plainly  appears,  not  alone  firom  the 
poems,  but  from  the  very  titles  g^ven 
them — 

*'  Ok  the  UinvEBsrrT  Cabeiei^  who 
sickened  in  ike  Time  of  kU  Vacancy^ 
beinf;  forbid  to  go  to  London  on 
account  of  the  Plague." 

The  critics  wonder  that  Milton 
should  have  allowed  such  things  to 
appear  in  the  collected  editions  of  his 
minor  poems.  The  critics  1  Why,  Mil- 
ton  could  never  have  written  his  greater 
poems,  if  his  mind  did  not  act  with  that 
freedom  which  exercised  the  play  of 
all  its  powers.  What  did  these  solemn 
gentlemen  mean  ? — what  do  the  per- 
sons at  this  day  mean,  who  reprint  the 
bedlamite  abuse  of  Milton  for  these 
things  and  such  as  these  ?  Do  they 
imagine  Milton  a  man  altogether  made 
as  themselves?  Do  they  fancy  that 
there  ought  to  have  been  nothing  of 
playfulness  in  his  fancy  when  a  youngs 
man  in  college,  and  nothing  of  sympa- 
thy in  his  after  years  with  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  his  college  years  were 
passed?  Do  these  men  know  what 
imagination  is  ?  Have  they  any  con- 
ception whatever  of  it  ?  Do  they  know 
that  when  the  mind  survives  m  healthy 
action,  no  one  faculty  is  ever  deitroyed 
or  dead ;  that  it  disappears  from  view 
only  because  lost,  as  it  were,  in  fuller 
light ;  that  of  the  highest  genius  the 
glorious  prerogative  is  the  almost  un- 
conscious command  of  all  its  powers  at 
all  moments — 

**  Imagination,  hgnonnible  atnu, 
Free  oommttne  with  the  choir  thftt  cannot  die* 
Science  and  wng,  delight  in  Mttte  thing* — 
TA«  bmayaiUckUdturvivmg  tn  IA«  amm.** 

To  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  in  spite 
of  trials  such  as  risit  man  rarely  in 
our  peaceful  times,  joyoasness  of  spirit 
seems  to  have  accompanied  our  great 
poet ;  and  though  the  humour  of  an 
university  be  a  scholastic  thing,  and 
though  ftm  about  a  senior  fellow  of 
this  kind  was  at  Cambridge  a  sort  of 
topic  likely  to  elicit  jokes  of  no  great 
estimation  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
combination-rooms  and  clubs,  we  yet 
think  Milton's  verses  are  well  worth 
preservation : — 
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*'  Here  lies  old  Hobson :  Death  has  broke  his  girt, 
And  here,  alas,  has  laid  him  in  the  dirt. 
•  ■••••• 

Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down ; 

For  he  had  any  time  this  ten  years  full 

Dodged  with  him  between  Cambridge  and  the  Bull, 

**  And  sure  Death  conld  never  have  prevailed, 
Had  not  his  weekly  course  of  carriage  failed ; 
Bot  lately,  finding  him  so  long  at  home, 
And  thinking,  now,  his  journev's  end  was  come. 
And  that  he  had  ta*en  np  his  latest  inn 
In  the  kind  office  of  a  chamberlain. 
Showed  him  his  room  where  he  most  lodge  that  night, 
Palled  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light. 
If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall  be  said : 
'  Hobson  has  supt,  and  newly  gone  to  bed.' " 

The  piotnre  of  the  chamberlain  where.  The  second  poem  on  the  sarae 
attending  the  old  carrier,  is,  we  think,  subject  deals  with  higher  topics.  The 
by  no  means  an  unamusing  one,  and  is  same  principle  of  motion  that  keeps 
a  trait  borrowed  from  a  state  of  man-  the  ancient  heavens  fresh  and  strong 
ners  that  had  already  passed  away,  or  was  necessary  for  the  university- car- 
was  passing  away.  It  remained  longer  rier.  Let  him  cease  to  revolve^  he 
in  the  old  inns  in  the  city  than  else-  must  cease  to  be:-.* 

**  Like  an  eng^e  moved  with  time  and  weight. 
His  principles  beine  ceased,  he  ended  straight. 
Rest,  that  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  his  death, 
And  too  much  breathing  put  him  out  of  breath. 
Nor  were  it  contradiction  to  affirm. 
Too  long  vacation  hastened  on  his  term, 

**  Ease  was  his  chief  disease^  and  to  judge  riffht. 
He  died  of  heaviness  that  his  cart  went  light. 
His  leisure  told  him  that  his  time  was  come, 
And  laeh  of  had  made  his  life  burthenMome.^* 

Of  Goethe  they  tell  us,  that  when  ration  of  his  mind,   *^  Light-^Love^^ 

tljing*  he  cried :  "  Light  I  more  light  I"  Life  /*'     Milton  tells  you  of  his  carrier 

Over  the  grave  of  Herder  is  a  menu-  with  a  solemnity  worth  v  of  a  German 

ment,  on  which  is  inscribed,  with  what  biographer  in  his  happiest  hour  of  in- 

is  described  as  the  characteristic  aspi-  vention : — 

"  That  even  to  his  last  breath,  there  be  that  say*t, 
As  he  were  pressed  to  death  he  cryed  *More  weight,' 
But  had  his  doings  lasted  as  they  were. 
He  had  been  an  mimortal  carrier." 

Wordsworth    himself,  inspired  by      has  scarce    equalled  the   lines   that 
recollectioiis  of  his  ancient  waggoner,      follow : — 

**  Obedient  to  the  moon,  he'spent  his  date. 
In  oourse  reciprocal,  and  had  his  fate 
Linked  to  the  mutual  flowing  of  the  seas — 
Tet,  strange  to  think,  his  wain  was  his  increase. 
His  letters  are  delivered  all,  and  gone. 
Only  remains  this  superscription. ' 

*  ^*  Hobson*8  inn  at  London  was  the  '  Boll,'  in  Bishopsgate-street,  where  his  figure 
in  firesco,  with  an  inscription,  was  lately  to  be  seen." — Wartony  1791. 
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We  have  a  good  many  letters  of 
Yorkshire  election  politics,  for  which 
we  mast  refer  our  readers  to  the 
"  Correspondence."  Fairfax  failed  in 
his  efforts  for  the  country ;  but 
Charles  wanted  money— wanted  money 
BO  badly,  that  one  of  his  ways  and 
means  was  to  summon,  for  the  sake  of 
the  feesy  a  class  of  persons  heretofore 
omitted^  to  receive  the  honour  of 
knighthood ;  and  Sir  Thomas  thought 
it  a  good  moment  to  buy  a  peerage. 
In  the  list  of  the  persons  assessed  in 
Sir  John  Newport's  manuscript 
Tolume,  we  have  him  assessed  for 
York  city  XI 0;  for  Yorkshire,  the 
West  Riding  £15  ;  and  for  the 
North  Riding  £30.  It  was  easier  to 
ask  for  these  sums  than  to  get  them» 
as  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have 
already  told  our  readers.  Sir  John 
Newport's  inferences — that  sum!(  were 
assessed,  bearing  in  the  direct  propor- 
tion of  the'  inability  of  the  persons 
assessed  to  give  effectual  resistance,  is 
maintained  not  only  by  the  fact  of  ex- 
travagant taxes  being  imposed  on 
foreign  merchants*  but  by  the  fact 
that  lieutenants  of  the  counties  had 
the  power,  both  of  remitting  the  de- 
mand altogether  from  some,  and  en- 
creasing  it  on  others.  The  Fairfaxes 
had  no  taste  for  paying  money  in  this 
way,  and  we  find  one  of  the  letters 
from  his  son  Ferdinando,  of  a  kind 
well  calculated  to  give  his  father 
pleasure.     He  says  :^ 

*'  My  Lord  Scroope  is  pleased  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  other  lieutenants  of 
counties,  which  is  to  get  all  deputy 
lieutenantF,  with  their  government, 
relieved  of  their  privy  seal ;  and,  there- 
fore, sir,  you  need  not  pay,  or,  if  yon 
have  paid,  the  collector  may  re-de- 
liver it,  who,  I  doubt,  not  by  this  time, 
hath  special  directions  to  forbear 
such." 

Of  the  collector's  re-delivering  the 
money,  there  was  but  a  poor  chance. 
However  we  have  pretty  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Sir  Thomas  was  slow 
to  part  with  it.  He  had  no  objection 
to  give  his  money  to  Charles,  but 
Charles  must  give  good  value  for  it ; 
and  so  he  addressed  the  court  at 
some  length  stating  the  services  which, 
in  his  estimate,  entitled  him  to  a 
peerage.  The  services  seem  to  have 
been  acts  of  such  friendliness  to 
James,  before  his    accession  to   the 


throne  of  England,  as  led  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  entertain  very  serious 
doubts  of  his  loyalty.  This 'feeling  of 
Elizabeth  was,  he  says,  exhibited  when 
he  asked  for  some  place  that  fell 
vacant  at  Berwick.  Elizabeth's  an- 
swer was,  "  That  she  would  put  do 
Scots  there  while  she  lived."  The 
services  which  he  mentions,  seem  to 
have  been  but  of  small  moment,  and 
the  evidence  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  support  the  statement,  such  as  it 
was,  is  such  as  to  impress  us  with  the 
notion  that  all  that  was  meant  to  meet 
the  public  eye,  would  scarcely  sustain 
a  claim  fur  the  humblest  favour  of  the 
crown.  The  memorial,  however, 
does  not  state  that  he  had  bargained 
to  pay  for  the  Scottish  barony  of 
Cameron,  the  sum  of  £1,500.  Sir 
Thomas  drove  a  hard  bargain,  and 
expressly  stipulated  that  he  should 
pay  no  fees  of  anv  kind.  Nothing 
could  be  more  civil  than  the  bearing^ 
of  Sir  Thomas  and  Charles's  agenta 
to  each  other  during  that  stage  of  the 
transaction  in  which  the  money  was 
reckoned  and  paid.  He  gave  them 
bags  to  pack  the  moneys  in,  and  sent 
them  off  to  the  post  town  with  horses 
and  servants.  They  were  profuse  of 
courtly  promises  of  remembrance,  and 
in  token  of  undying  friendship  were  to 
send  him '* pistols  and  other  things.** 
Sir  Thomas  bought  his  peerage,  and 
pud  for  it ;  and  began  to  assume  the 
style.  Never  was  man  under  a 
greater  mistake.  He  had  no  more 
right  to  the  title  than  John  of  Tuara — 
at  least  so  thought  they  of  the  offices 
through  which  the  patent  was  to 
pass.  The  heralds,  too,  had  their 
claims  ;  and  it  was  a  Scottish  peerage. 
The  new  peer  had  to  be  naturalized 
in  Scotland — nay,  the  commissioners 
contrived  to  mix  up  '<  Nova  Scotia**  in 
the  matter.  Poor  Sir  Thomas,  who 
thought  it  too  bad  to  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  one  Scotland,  fretted  himself  to 
fiddle-strings  at  the  thought  of  having 
to  contribute  to  the  plantation  of 
another.  For  a  moment  he  appeared 
to  have  conceived  Queen  Elizabeth's 
own  horror  at  Scottish  kings  and 
Scottish  peerages ;  a  d  at  that  omi- 
nous hour,  the  devil  might  have 
bought  his  soul  cheap.  Sir  Thomas 
seems  to  have  written  letters  of  com- 
plaint, and  the  official  people  issued 
writs  against  him.  Mr.  Johnson's 
inference  is,  that  he  did  not  pay  the 
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monej.     Whether  he  was  ohlig^  to  not  unlikely  to  preaenty  and  which  in 

t^dare  this  ad<Utional  fleecing  or  not,  point  of  fact  it  had,  in  some  shape  or 

scarcely  adds  to  the  shabbiness  of  the  other,  presented  to  every  generation 

whole  transaction.  of  Englishmen,  till  the  regular  exist- 

The  first  Lord  Fairfax  lived  tol641 ;  ence  of  standing  armies  separated  the 

passed  his  life  in  retirement ;  seems  to  duties   of  the  soldier  ana    the  civi* 

hAve  had  a  diligent  eye  to  the  main  lian. 

chance ;  and  was  on  the  whole  a  re-  The  military  reputation  of  the  se- 
>{iectable  coantry  genUeman.  He  was  cond  Lord  Fairfax  is  lost  in  that  of 
food  of  breeding  horses  ;  nay,  wrote  his  sou,  the  great  parliamentary  eene- 
a  book  on  the  subject.  But  steed  and  ral.  His  successes  in  many  of  the 
book  hare  long  since  Tanished  from  well-fought  fields  of  the  early  years  of 
their  stalls.  The  country  gentleman  the  civil  wars  were  such  as  to  prove 
could  scarcely  at  that  period  have  been  that  his  father  had  judged  rashlv,  when 
better  employed  than  in  assisting  to  he  thought  his  son  unequal  to  the  con- 
introduce  better  breeds  of  cattle  into  duct  of  military  affairs.  As  Lord 
the  country,  and  the  book  is  one  which,  Ferdinando  commanded  a  body  of  foot 
even  at  this  day,  we  should  give  some-  at  '*  Marston  Moor*'  we  hope  in  some 
thing  to  see.  Its  title  is,  '*  Conjee-  future  portions  of  the  **  Correspond- 
tares  on  Horsemanship ;  what  Lessons  ence**  to  have  his  account  of  that  memo- 
tbe  Breed  of  each  Kingdom  or  Country  rable field.  The  editor  of  these  volumes 
is  fitted  for.'*  Works  of  his  on  mtli-  says  that  he  *' commanded  at  the  great 
tary  subjects  are  still  preserved  in  ma-  battle  of  Marston  Moor.'*  Tbb  is  in- 
nnscript ;  he  also  left  manuscript  vo-  accurate  in  any  meaning,  that  can  be 
lomes  of  prayers  and  verses.  given  to  the  words.     The  inaccuracy 

Of  Ferdinaodo,  the  second  lord,  these  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 

▼olames  contain  several  letters.     He  right  wing  of  the  parliamentary  forces 

had  become  a  member  of  the  House  of  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 

Commons  earlj  in  life,  and  was  a  good  for  our  author  is  not  the  only  writer 

man  of  business.     A  thoughtful  ob-  who  has  confused  father  and  son  in 

server  of  ail  that  was  passing,  he  pre-  their  account  of  the  fortunes  of  this 

served  a  character  for  talent,  by  the  eventful  day. 

practical  good  sense  of  avoiding  any  Lord  Ferdinando  died  in  1648;  like 

prominent  part  in  the  debates.     His  his  father,  and  like  all  the  Fairfaxes,  he 

father    estimated    him    lowly.       He  '*  relished  versing."     Among  the  un- 

tbought  he  would  make  a  good  justice  read  poetry  of  these  times  are  the 

of  the  peace ;  nay,  be  saw  that  he  did.  Psalms,  put  by  him  *Mnto  exact  verse.** 

bat  that  he  should  conduct  military  He  also  gave  much  time  to  mathema- 

affairs,  was  a  thing  which  was  not  to  tics. 

be  looked  for.    We  suspect  that  doing  The  Fairfaxes  not  only  manufactured 

the  business  immediately  in  hand  well,  poetry  at  home,  but  they  also  kept  a 

is  the  best  augury  of  similar  success  poet.     A  Mr.  John  Favour  seems  to 

in  any  other ;  and  that  in  an  age  when  have  celebrated  earnestly  the  weddings 

every  gentleman  in  England  was  exer-  of  the  family,  and  the  births,  which 

cised  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  when  the  followed  with  praiseworthy  punctuali- 

tenure  by  which  he  held  his  lands  im-  ty.     Deaths  of  wives  would  occur  at 

plied  an  education  for  military  service,  times,  and  John  Favour  came  with 

there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  the  his  weeping  elegies.    John's  was  the 

wide  element  of  good  sense  rendering  language  of  comfort  and  consolation, 

a  man,  already  distinguished  in  the  When  a  daughter    of  Lord    Ferdi- 

peacefulbusiness  of  life,  a  distinguished  nando*s  died,  to  her  husband  he  says 

man  in  the  scenes  of  war  that  life  was  emphatically ;— . 

**  'Twere  not  unseemly  to  congratulate 

Tour  lot, 

Nor  need  yon,  sir,  her  want  so  much  condole, 
As  joy  that  once  yon  had  so  sweet  a  soul. 

.    .    Israel's  consort,  racked  with  torturing  throes 

Expired, 

Yet  her  survived  a  little  Benjamin ; 

More  than  ten  children  yet  you  do  embrace." 
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Sacb  were  the  topics  which  the  fa-  was  distinctly  presented  to  the  laboor- 

mily  poet  presented  to  the  considera-  ing  imagination.      He  is  dissatisfied 

tion  of  the  afflicted  husband.     When  with  the  old  derivations  :•— 
her  father  died  the  name  of  Fairfax 

'*  To  give  etymon  from  fair  bosh  of  hair, 
A  poor  eulogium  for  a  name  so  rare. 
Bat  were  it  so  of  old,  now  heaven's  intent. 
Being  to  create  this  name  an  instrument 
Of  public  weal,  declared  by  glorious  acts, 
We  wrong  no  herald  to  call  thee  Faib-facts  1" 


In  a  poem  on  Lord  Ferdinando*s 
death,  which  is  printed,  at  length,  as 
one  of  the  family  curiosities,  among  a 
number  of  virtues  which  we  suppose 
him  to  possess  in  common  with  all  men 


who  have,  been  the  subject  of  these 
sepulchral  encomiums,  we  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish something  characteristic.  We 
are  told  that  he — 


"  Took  all  things  cheerfully  from  Providence ; 
Welcomed  both  Hessay,  More,  and  Adderton ; 
Fretted  nor  chafed  whether  he  lost  or  won. 
He  was  a  great  commander  in  this  nation, 
Not  of  his  soldiers  more  than  of  his  pusion. 
Self-conqueror  first,  he  grew  more  expert  then 
To  fight  abroad  by  some  experience. 
Sis  swarthy  brow  by  brightness  was  enshrined — 

no  threatening^  arm 
Of  flesh  can  daunt  that  spirit  that  doth  depend 
On  heaven  and  a  good  conscience,  his  best  friend. 
So  he  adventurous  in  fields  of  blood, 
Appeared,  and  durst,  in  these  ill  times,  be  good." 

Good  as  he  is,  however,  he  dies,  only  of  the  universality  of  death>  bat 

The  poet  has  read  the  classics,  and  to  what  slight  causes  it  is  often  to  be 

has   learned   from  them  a  sufficient  attributed  :— 
number  of  facts  to  satisfy  him,  not 

*'  What  doth  not  Death  usurp  ? — what  not  destroy  ? 
The  Teian  poet,  old  Anacreon, 
And  Sophocles  die  by  a  raisin  stone. 
A  slender  fish's  bone  and  smaller  hair, 
One  Tarquin  chokes,"  &c. 

The  facts  being  thus  on  record,  and  ergetic,  and  asks  unanswerable,  and, 

the  inevitable  inference  of  our  com-  therefore,  let  us  say,  very  impertinent 

mon  mortality  being  proclaimed  aloud  questions  :— 
by  the  inspired  minstrel,  he  waxes  en- 

'*  Pray,  what's  become  of  that  deep-reading  man, 
Strafford  ?  profounder  than  the  ocean  ? 
Hothams  and  Canterbury  ?     All  asleep ; 
Being  sunk  and  overwhelmed  in  their  own  deep  ?** 


Now,  all  things  considered,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  gentlemen  engaged 
in  cutting  off  the  beads  of  Strafford 
and  Canterbury,  have  any  right  to  taunt 
gallant  cavaliers  and  true  churchmen 
with  the  question  of  where  they  went. 
These  are  questions  more  easily  asked 
than  answered  ;  and,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  asked  at  all.  We  never  felt 
aiigry  with  Dante  for  placing  in  his 
"  Inferno"  his  enemies  who  were  still 


alive  I  nor  have  ever  qtute  relished 
the  passages  in  which  he  supplies  a 
warm  corner  to  those  whom  actual 
death  should  have  saved  from  \  this 
species  of  revenge. 

The  next  name  among  the  Fiurfaxes 
of  Denton  is  the  most  illustrious  of 
all  —  Thomas,  third  lord,  the  gre.it 
parliamentary  general.  The  published 
volumes  of  the  "  Corresponoence  **  do 
not  reach  to  his  time ;  and  the  account 
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of  the  family  giyeA  by  the  editorf  adds 
little  to  what  we  already  know  of  him 
from  a  handred  sources  of  information. 
Hia  only  daughter  was  married  to  the 
Dake  of  Buckingham;  and  in  the 
marriage,  the  Fairfax  estates  were 
settled  anew,  to  the  great  discompo* 
sure  of  male  heirs  who  had  rights  un- 
der the  old  entails.  An  extraordinary 
efTort  was  made  by  them  to  work  on 
the  imagination  of  the  general.  The 
first  Lord  Fairfax  had  lived  to  1641 ; 
long  enough  for  him  to  have  formed  a 
judgment  of  the  character  of  his  grand- 
son—  a  judgment  which  appears  to 
hire  been  as  erroneous  as  that  which 
our  readers  will  remember  him  to  have 
formed  of  Lord  Ferdinaodo's.  The 
male  heir  of  the  Fairfaxes  did  not,  like 
De  Foe,  conjure  up  an  apparition,  to 
forbid  the  levying  tne  fines,  and  suffer- 
ing the  recoveries,  necessary  on  the 
occasion;  but  Charles,  the  uncle  of 
the  general,  records  two  solemn  con- 
versations on  the  subject.  The  first 
was  with  bis  father,  the  first  lord. 

Not  many  months  before  his  death, 
walking  in  bis  great  parlour,  at  Den- 
ton, hts  son  Charles  only  being  pre- 
sent, he  seemed  much  perplexed  in 
mind,  and  addressed  his  son  : — 

"  Charles,  I  am  tbinklnff  what  will 
become  of  my  family  when  I  am  gone ; 
I  have  added  a  title  to  the  heir  male  of 
our  house,  and  shall  leave  a  competent 
estate  to  support  it.  Ferdinando  will 
keep  it,  and  leave  it  to  his  son ;  but 
such  is  Tom*9  pride,  led  much  by  his 
wife,  that  he,  not  contented  to  live  in 
lu9  own  rank,  will  destroy  hi*  house" 

Charles  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  the 
old  man  adjured  him  passionately,  to 
mention  this  anticipation  of  his  when- 
ever be  saw  the  calamity  likely  to  come 
to  pass.  His  son  would  have  thrust 
from  him  the  execution  of  so  unwel- 
come, and,  we  wiU  add,  so  unmean- 
ing, a  commission ;    but  he  charged 

im  not  to  fail,  as  he  would  answer  at 
h  •  dreadful  day  of  judgment,  and 
th.is  he  twice  repeated.  When  Charles 
heard  of  the  entul  being  cut  off,  and 
the  probability  of  the  estates  descend- 
ing in  a  different  line,  he,  in  the  very 
same  room  at  Denton,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  charge,  faithfully  acquainted 
the  then  Lord  Fairfax  of  what  his 
grandfather  had  said. 

The  Fairfaxes  seem  to  have  had 


more  feur  of  the  general's  robbing 
the  family  than  they  ought.  In  a  life 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  we  have 
met  a  statement  that  by  his  marriage 
with  Fairfax's  daughter  he  got  the 
manor  of  Helmesly,  which  had  been 
his  brother's,  and  which  became  Fair- 
fax's by  some  grant  in  the  Common- 
wealth time,  for  arrears  of  pay.  Buck- 
ingham, also,  in  the  same  way,  got  York 
House  in  the  Strand  ;  but  an  extract 
from  Lord  Fairfaxes  will  shows  that 
he  took  care  that  the  family  estate  of 
Denton  should  accompany  the  title. 
Other  lands  are  given  to  his  daughter 
and  her  male  issue,  which  seems  not 
unreasonable ;  but  the  male  issue  of 
the  Fairfaxes  are  preferred  to  his 
daughter's  female  children. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ge- 
neral's arrangements  with  respect  to 
property,  nothing  could  be  more 
miserable  than  the  rank  eventually 
•proved  which  he  had  purchased  for 
his  daughter.  Her  husband's  profli- 
gacies left  her,  at  his  death,  in  the 
most  abject  distress,  and  she  died  in 
the  deepest  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

The  next  inheritor  of  the  title  was 
Henry,  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Fair- 
fax. A  brother  of  his  was  the  Brian 
Fairfax  to  whom  posterity  is  indebted 
for  much  of  the  information  which  it 
possesses  about  the  family.  Brian 
edited  the  third  Lord  Fairfax's  <<  Short 
Memorial,"  a  dull  account  of  the  ani- 
mating events  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  Brian,  like  all  the  Fair- 
faxes, indulged  an  unambitious  taste 
for  poetry,  which  has,  fortunately  for 
their  fame,  been  hitherto  allowed  to 
remain  in  manuscript.  The  specimens 
given  here  are  by  no  means  worse 
than  much  that  is  called  poetry,  as 
Southey  would  say,  **  by  the  courtesy 
of  England."  The  verse  is  the  easy, 
fluent  verse  of  Marvel,  but  it  has  not 
Marvel's  delicacy  of  conception  ;  still 
it  is  not  unpleasing ;  and  provided  he 
does  not  print  too  much  of  it,  we 
shall  not  fall  out  with  the  editor,  if 
future  volumes  make  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  Brian.  His  tastes  ma- 
nifestly were  for  country  life.  We 
have  petitions  from  oaks,  which  are 
well  enough  ;  and  in  one  case  a  vocal 
oak  relates  as  much  as  it  can  remem- 
ber of  the  third  Lord  Fairfax.  The 
third  lord  unfortunately  had  "  a  grand 
talent"  for  silence>  and  even  when  he 
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did  speak  in  his  woodland  rambles,  his      did  not  always  understand  what  he 
stutter  was  such,  that  the  vocal  oak      said — 

"  'J9e  was  silent,*  says  the  oak,  '  and  would  only  say 
He  wished  his  victories  fewer  every  day. 
Thus  did  he  take  his  last  farewell  of  me : 
To  him  obeisance  made  each  neighbour  tree, 
And  at  his  funeral  pile  desired  to  bum.' " 


The  fifth  lord  died  after  some  ten 
years'  enjoyment  of  the  title.  His 
marriage  with  the  only  child  of  Tho- 
mas Lord  Calpepper,  of  Thoresway* 
in  the  county  of  Lmcoln>  gave  to  his 
family  Leeds  Castle,  in  Kent,  and 
lands  of  great  extent  in  America. 
While  he  was  yet  at  Oxford,  some 
family  arrangements  made  his  guar- 
dians think  it  necessary  to  part  with 
the  estate  at  Denton,  with  which  all 
his  feelings  were  bound  up.  A  lady, 
too,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged, 
slighted  him  for  a  love  of  higher  rank 
and  larger  fortune,  and  he  determined  « 
to  fly  from  Europe.  He  found  a 
home  on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  or  Apalachian  mountains.  His 
modes  of  life  appear  to  have  been 
those  of  a  very  sociable  and  very  ge- 
nerous man,  considerate  for  himself 
and  for  others.  The  glimpses  here 
given  us  of  his  relations  both  with  the 
settlers  and  with  Indian  society  are 
such  as  to  make  us  hope  that  he  may 
re-appear  in  some  future  volume  of 
this  varied  history. 

We  must  now  lay  down  these  vo- 
lumes. It  appears  to  us  that  the  pub- 
lication is  conceived  on  too  extensive 
a  scale.  The  circumstance  that  pas- 
sages of  English  history  are  casually 
illustrated  bv  some  of  the  letters 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  nar- 
rating even  the  incidents  thus  illus- 
trated at  a  lenffth  which,  reminds  us 
more  of  the  old  chronicles  than  of 


Hume.  The  importance  of  Strafford's 
trial,  for  instance,  may  warrant  its 
being  treated  at  the  length  of  some 
fifty  or  sixty  pages,  in  an  historical 
work  on  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  or 
even  in  this  work  if  such  extended 
narrative  explained  any  of  the  letters 
given  here ;  or  if  any  information  in 
the  letters,  for  the  first  time  published, 
varied  any  of  the  features  of  that 
well-known  trial.  But  when  no  such 
reason  can  be  assigned,  we  think  it 
most  unreasonable  to  repeat  in  a  work 
such  as  this  "  Correspondence":— anar- 
rative  to  be  found  in  every  library. 

We  think  that  in  the  future  vo- 
lumes compression  should  be  studied 
—that  references  to  familiar  books 
should  be  given,  and  not  extracts; 
and  that  in  the  selection  of  letters, 
no  one  should  be  admitted  from  the 
mere  fact  of  its  being  found  in  these 
Fairfax  papers.  There  is  scarcely  an 
object  in  printing  any  that  do  not,  in 
some  way  or  other,  illustrate  either 
some  passage  of  history,  or  some  trait 
of  manners.  In  the  volumes  already 
printed,  for  instance,  we  think  Mr. 
Stockdale's  letters  might,  with  great 
advantage  to  the  book,  have  been  alto- 
gether omitted. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book 
forms  an  important  accession  to  the 
original  sources  of  history  $  and  we 
look  with  expectation,  which  can 
scarcely  be  disappointed^  to  its  future 
volumes.  - 

A. 
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XT     BIBTH-DAT     OUB8T8. 
BT  JOn  FISHIB  MVBBAT. 

I. 

Whj  doud  with  gloom 
Hie  dayUiat  sees  me  one  stage  nearer  home  I 

What  shall  forbid  me  taste 
Joj  on  this  day,  of  these^  perhaps  the  last. 

Go,  get  me  garlands-— flowers  that  soonest  fall — 
Liet  us  haye  miru  and  melod^r,  and  all 
The  dainty  things  that  appetite  may  whet ; 

Let  us  have  more — ^much  more 

Wine  than  you  did  before. 
More  we  shall  need— more  have  we  to  forget. 


II. 

Come  now,  my  firiends,  come  all, 
Gome  uninvited,  come  without  a  calL— 

Ye  have  dwelt  in  my  heart 
Many  a  long  night — ^nor  with  the  dawn  to  part. 
Ck>mpanions  good  and  true  I  Tou  would  not  soon  away. 
Nor  in  the  sleepless  night,  nor  long-desponding  day. 
Nor  in  the  lonely  wild,  or  lonelier  crowd  would  faiU- 

Nor  once  deny 

Tour  choice  ^ood  company — 
Unwelcome  and  unbidden  guests-— all  hail! 


III. 

My  old  friend,  Tims  ! 
Still  hearty — ^wearing  bravely— in  the  prime 
Of  thy  four  thousandth  summer  dost  appear. 

Thy  hand,  my  friend,  draw  near. 
Look  well  into  my  face.    Seest  on  this  brow 
The  deepening  traces  of  th)r  furrowins  plough — 
Say,  to  thine  own  handwritinff  canst  Sbou  swear  ? — 

Long  since  didst  thou  begin 

My  once  luxuriant  curls  to  thin — 
There!— take  thy  last  year's  gift— this  handful  of  gray  luur  I 


IV. 

I  would  not  grieve 
Thee  for  this  nip;ht  to  spare,  with  thy  good  leave. 

My  old  tamiliar  Cabb  I 
He  comes  in  mockery— Mirth,  be  of  my  side. 
High  crown  the  bowl,  and  in  its  rosy  tide 
Drown  the  soul-sickening  monster— 4owiu—d!cnrR — ^down  I 

Alas !  ds  all  in  vain. 

He  Btru^les  up  again. 
Triumphant  riSas  the  bowl.    Demon!  thou  wilt  mot  drown ! 
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y. 

As  coffin  leadj 
Friendship  I^  thy  once  wann  hand  is  cold  and  dead ; 

Thjr  sickly  grin 
Seems  as  if  smiled  the  coffined  dead  within. 
Envy  and  gold,  malignity  and  pxide> 
Have  torn  thee,  unreluctant,  from  my  side. 

Thou  com'st  as  the  ghost 

Of  my  old  friendships  lost> 
And  hid'st  the  nnworthy  thought  my  foes  would  blush  to  hide. 

Love  1 — art  thou  there  ? 
Lingering  at  distance,  treacherous  boy  and  fair. 

When  earlier  thou  didst  come, 
Alas  for  me  that  I  did  take  thee  home 

So  soon  to  be  undone. 
I  tell  thee  'tis  too  late  for  tears  and  sighs — 
Woman's  exacting  humours,  lover's  lies— 

Thou  seest  it  comes  to  pass, 

I  am  not  as  I  was : 
'*  I  go,"  he  cries,  "  be  wretched  and  be  wise." 

VII. 

I  asked  not  one  l 
WhAt  aU  my  vanished  hopes  of  birthdays  gone  I 

Silent  ye  stand. 
A  mournful  band,  by  Memory  led  on ; 
Beckoning  my  soul  to  tempt  the  future  day. 
Dark  as  my  hope,  and  desolate  as  my  way. 

What? — ^not  ffone  yet  I 

Suffer  me  Xa  forget — 
You  ask  a  tear,  no  more — 'tis  your's — away  I  ouoay  I 

VIII. 

Who  comes  so  late. 

With  knock  portentous,  thundering  at  my  gate- 
Why  bum  our  lights  so  dim  ? 

Chill  runs  the  sluggish  blood — shakes  every  limb — 

Care  looks  aghast,  and  Friendship  hies  him  home-— 

Time  only  blenches  not,  but  bids  him  come. 
Let's  rise  and  welcome  him. 

Welcome,  my  friend  unknown  1    Come,  kindly  come. 
What  means  that  hollow  moan  I 

Death  comes  not  yet.    He  will  be  here  anon  1 

IX. 

He  WILL  be  HEBE  ANON  1 

I  doubt  him  not — I  never  knew  him  fail. 
Time  I  part  we  fair  and  friendly*    I  but  go 
To  pay  a  debt  I  would  no  longer  owe. 

My  best  beloved,  and  lost,  whose  ashes  bum 
Bright  in  this  broken  heart's  funereal  urn. 
I  come  I — I  come  I— -welcome  me  home ! 

Why  stays  my  only  friend. 

When  I  his  steps  attend — 
He  cokes  mot  tet — He  will  be  hebe  anom  1 

Hcrrion-tqtiiirf,  Not.  11, 1848. 
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THEODORE  HOOK, 


LiTE&ATiTKE,  paTsued  exclasiyelj  as 
&  pn?feasion«  has  for  rather  more  than 
a  qaaner  of  a  century  proved  to  be  a 
path  to  of&ce  on  the  Continent,  and 
aa  impediment  to  any  official  cmploy- 
ijkni  m  Great  Britain.     At  the  time 
ot'  the  Reform  Bill,  when  the  mind  of 
Eu^'land  was  roused  to  make  a  struggle 
ijiiost  merely    material   influences, 
hA  Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
i^i  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Stanley,  united 
ifi  reiolvinf  that  the  then  adlininistra- 
tin  shoula  rally  round  it  the  literary 
and  scientific  strength  of  the  age: 
tib'ir  purpose  was  made  known ;  and 
tlk:  public  press — ^not  merely  the  news- 
jupers  and  political  prints,  but  the 
littTarr  peri(>dicals,  the  pamphlets,  and 
ereD  toe  histories  of  the  period--^Te 
tht-m  an  amonnt  of  support,  without 
vhk-h,  discredited  as  the  Whigs  for 
QiuiT  jears  had  been,  thev  would  not 
have  made  a  stand  in  England.   There 
was  in  that  ministry  one  who  claimed 
to  be  a  •*  literary  man" — one  who 
professed  that  he   valued  his  profes- 
siooal  saccess  at  the  bar  as  mere  dust 
ifi  the  balance,  when  compared  with 
^  achicTements  in  literature  and  sci- 
ence; and  whose  legal  position  was, 
^  ^act,  owinff  to  the  general  belief 
tbt  *'  if  he  knew  a  little  about  law, 
lie  would  have   known    everything.'* 
To  this  man  Lords  Grey  and  Lans- 
downe,  in  an  evil  hour,  deferred ;  they 
cared  little  for  tiie  exercise  of  mere 
patronage  themselves,  and  they  suf- 
ft^ed  hun  to  make  it  a  qualification 
f^»r  all  new    appointments,   that  the 
^^a^Hlidates  should  be   *' barristers  of 
file  years*  standing,*'  not  perceiving 
^  such  a  rule,  once  adopted,  would 
give  the  appointments  to  almost   all 
o£ces  into  tiie  hands  of  the  only  mi- 
iiister  brought  into  close  contact  with 
barristers — the  Chancellor. 

In  the  year  1835,  on  or  about  the 
loth  of  June,  there  was  a  large  and 
mflaentlal  meedng  of  the  leaders  of 
the^  Whig  party,  at  which  some  men 
^  influence  very  freely  assailed  what 
Sidnej  Smith  has  rather  imperfectly 
<l&iCTibed  as  Lord  Brougham's  system 
of  '*  Barristration."  The  quarrel  be- 
twt«Q  his  eccentric  lordship  and  Lord 
Mdboume,  which  began  on  that  day, 
^\>  never  healed.  Brougham  insisted 
^^  retaining  a  professional  qualifica- 


tion for  office,  and  on  being,  from  his 
position,  sole  judge  of  professional 
merits  ;  so  that  when  the  premier  had 
a  selection  proposed  to  him  for  a  com- 
missionership,  he  found  it  oflen  to  be 
a  Hobson's  choice — "This,  or  none." 
Every  one  knows  now  that  the  condi- 
tion  of  admission  into  the  list  of  Lord 
Brougham's  protegees  was  the  profes- 
sion of  a  Chinese  worship  of  the 
Chancellor's  superhuman  powers,  and 
that  until  such  prostitution  of  mental 
power  was  complied  with,  every  appli^ 
cant  for  favour  was  received  like  a 
virgin  seeking  admission  to  the  Mag- 
dalene, with  *'  Go,  and  do  thou  like- 
wise." 

Unfortunately,  there  were  two  emi- 
nent literary  men,  Theodore  Hook 
and  Thomas  Moore,  whose  official  ca- 
reer had  been  most  unfortunate ;  and 
though  it  is  demonstrable  in  both 
cases,  that  literature  had  nothing  to 
say  to  their  errors  or  misfortunes,  thev 
both  furnished  an  excuse  for  that  al- 
most ostentatious  neglect  of  literary 
merit,  which  signalised  the  second 
ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the 
last  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood:  there 
was  one  section  of  literature  to  which 
Lord  Brougham  paid  servile  devotion— 
the  newspaper  press:  he  bent  before 
it,  like  the  savage  before  Robinson 
Crusoe's  gun,  beseeching  that  "it 
would  not  go  off,  and  kill  poor  Man 
Friday."  He  exploded  it  hunself  one 
fine  morning,  with  "The  queen  has 
done  it  all."  He  was  blown  to  a  dis- 
tance beyond  the  limits  of  his  recupe- 
rative energies  ;  but  the  evil  he  nas 
done  lives  ^ter  him,  and  "the  good" 
is  not  •'  interred  with  his  bones,"  in 
the  first  place,  because  "  the  good" 
has  no  existence  ;  and  in  the  second, 
because  the  bones  are  still  above  the 
earth's  surface. 

The  evil  lives :  literature  is  at  this 
hour  deemed  a  disqualification  for  po- 
litical office  in  high  quarters.  Theo- 
dore Hook  is  quoted  as  a  decisive  in- 
stance of  the  unfitness  of  literary  men 
for  political  life,  and  by  none  more 
frequently  than  by  those  who  are 
deeply  indebted  to  poor  Ilook  for 
their  position  in  political  life,  and 
their  standing  in  general  society. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  Theodore 
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Hook  in  his  moments  of  impromsa- 
tion — the  nearest  approach  to  poetic 
inspiration  which  the  present  century, 
at  least,  has  witnessed — cannot  under- 
stand all  that  was  abnormal  and  all 
that  was  exceptional  (not  exception' 
able)  in  his  diaracter  as  a  literary 
man.  He  was  the  yery  incarnation  of 
the  genius  of  farce,  but  of  farce  carried 
to  a  height  which  approached  subli- 
mity, ifis  writings  convey  a  very 
imperfect  and  erroneous  impression  of 
the  man.  All  that  was  impulsive  and 
all  that  was  natural  in  his  extraordi- 
nary powers,  he  rendered  subservient 
to  personation.  In  speakinj;  or  writ- 
ing he  never  was  less  serious  than 
when  he  was  strongest  and  loudest  in 
his  assertions  of  perfect  sincerity. 

Our  view  of  his  life  differs  from 
that  of  his  biographer,*  because  we 
deny  him  the  title  of  '*a  literary 
man,"  which  indeed  he  always  repu- 
diated ;  and  from  his  reviewer  in  the 
Quarterly,  because  his  career  is  set 
down  as  incident  to  literary  life,  in- 
stead of  being  one  of  the  most  erratic 
and  exceptional  that  a  literary  bio- 
grapher ever  recorded.  Hook,  frpm 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
prided  himsdf  infinitely  more  on  his 
conversational  powers  than  on  his  lite- 
rary talents  ;  and  all  those  who  have 
ever  known  him  will  confess  that  he  made 
no  false  estimate  in  the  preference. 

The  real  man  of  letters  and  the 
brilliant  conversationalist  of  the  sa- 
loon and  the  boudoir,  are  characters 
very  rarely  united,  and  when  united, 
arc  still  more  rarely  blended  in  har- 
mony. We  have  oefore  us  a  note 
from  Hook,  saying,  "  I  do  not  thank 
you  for  your  complimenting  me  on 
speaking  toeff  and  much  last  night,  for 
I  wrote  badly  and  little  to-dav :  more 
water  in  the  toeU,  and  less  of  iuch  in 
the  nuich,  would  have  been  an  im- 
provement." We  contend,  in  fact, 
that  Hook's  errors  arose  not  from  his 
having  adopted  literature  as  a  profes- 
sion, out  irom  his  having  misused 
every  opportunity  of  this  profession 
when  he  had  shut  himself  out  from  all 
others.  One  evening,  at  a  literary 
dinner,  when  his  health  was  proposed 
rather  late  by  the  poet  Campbeu,  he 
called  himself  ''a  literary  scamp,  and 
the  most  erratic  of  all  comets  in  a 
copper-nicking  system.'*    The  hooked^ 


in  pun,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  referred 
to  an  assertion  made  some  short  time 
before  by  a  bookseller  at  table,  that 
the  profits  made  by  literary  men  were 
so  enormous,  as  to  threaten  the  swamp- 
ing of  publishers.    A  brief  survey  of 
Hook's  career   will   show    that   the 
*'  scampishness"  was  the  cause  of  all 
his  errors  and  all  his  misfortunes,  and 
that  his  literature  alone  saved  him 
from  absolute  and   premature  ruin. 
We  speak  thus  in  no  nostiie  spirit :  it 
was  impossible  to  be  acquainted  with 
Hook,  and  not  to  feel  that  he  was 
greater  and  better  in   his   inherent 
nature  than  he  had  ever  shown  him- 
self to  be,  either  in  action  or  intention. 
As  he  said  himself  of  one  who  still 
lives,  "He  was  a  gre&t perversion/**  _ 
Hook's  father  was  an  eminent  musi- 
cal composer.    His  brother,  who  was 
eighteen  years  senior  to  him,  entered 
the  church  before  Theodore  was  of  an 
a^  to  go  to  school,  and  his  mother 
died  when  he   was   about   fourteen 
years  of  age.    Bom  in  the  same  year 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Byron, 
he  was  theb  schoolfellow  at  Harrow, 
but  was   not   personally  acquainted 
with  either.     On  his  mother's  death, 
he  easily  persuaded  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  remain  at  home.    Surrounded 
by  a  musical  atmosphere  from  child* 
hood^-gifled  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and 
]>owerful  voice,  he  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished as  an  excellent  player  on 
the  piano-forte,  and  a  singer  both  of 
pathetic  and  comic  songs.      He  had 
long  possened  his  wondrous  talent  of 
improvisation  before  he  became  con- 
scious of  its  value. 

w  While  yet  a  child,  and  itlU  anknoim  to  Ihme, 
He  Uqped  ia  namben,  Ibr  the  nnmhen  < 


One  evening,  when  he  was  about 
sixteen,  intending  to  hoax  his  father, 
he  sun^,  to  his  own  accompaniment, 
twobalTads,  one  grave  and  one  gay, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  reoeived 
from  a  rival  composer.  The  father 
pointed  out  some  grave  errors  in  the 
score,  but  expressed  great  admiration 
of  the  verses;  they  had,  probably, 
little  point  or  meaning,  but  they  were 
smootn,  easy,  and  flowing,  as,  indeed, 
were  all  Hook's  improvisaJtioiUy  un- 
der  whatever  circumstances  produced. 
Hook  told  his  secret ;  he  was  taken 
into  a  kind  of  partnerriiip  with  his  fa- 
ther, to  whose  music  he  wrote  aongs ; 
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and  thus  in  boyhood  he  at  oooe  jnmped 
mto  a  kind  of  precocious  independence. 
He  had  free  ndmiasion  to  all  the  thea- 
tres, both  before  and  behind  the  cur- 
tain.  His  pons  and  repartees  became 
oekbrated  m  the  dramatic  circles,  and 
the  actresses  vied  with  each  other  in 


seeking  the  attentions  of  the  lively 
Theodore. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hook  saw  the  danger 
of  Bodi  a  life ;  he  remonstrated  sue- 
ce^nlly  with  the  father,  and  took 
Tboodore  to  Oxford,  intending  to  have 
^a  edncated  for  the  bar.  ifo  one  is 
adiaitted  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
vte  does  not  sign  the  thirty-nine  ar- 
tkfes.  It  is  said  that  a  country  sqaire, 
vben  asked  by  the  vice-chancellor, 
**  Will  you  subscribe  to  the  thirty- nine 
snides?'*  replied,  '*  With  all  my  heart, 
!tr— how  much?"  Hook  had  h^ard 
this  story,  which  greatly  tickled  his 
^Dcy,  and  suggested  to  him  that  this 
pirt  of  the  ceremony  of  matricnla- 
tioB  might  furnish  material  for  frolic, 
Vfhen  asked,  "  Are  you  ready  to  sign 
the  thir^-nine  articles?"  he  irrevo- 
rently  replied,  **  Quite  ready,  sir,  or 
f^jTty  if  you  please  I"  The  offended 
fanctionary  closed  the  book,  and  was 
with  difficulty  induced  to  pass  over 
the  irrererent  jest  by  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  the  elder  brother.  But 
Hook  had  seen  enough  of  Oxford :  he 
qnkted  it  with  a  secret  determination 
E^ver  to  return,  and,  hastening  back 
to  London,  resolved  to  become  a  writer 
iofT  the  stage* 

His  first  drama,  "The  Soldier's 
Betem,"  had  a  great  run.  The  inci- 
d^tts  were  taken  from  the  French, 
sad  much  of  the  dialogue  was  borrowed 
from  the  same  source ;  still  there  were 
quips  and  points  which  bore  the  im- 
presB  of  the  Theodorian  mint,  such 
as  when  a  landlord,  being  asked  by  a 
traTeDer,  **  Are  you  the  master  of  Uiis 
house?"  replies,  '*Yes,  sir,  my  wife 
has  been  dead  these  three  weeks.** 

Mudi  of  the  success  of  Hook's 
Cnroes  and  comic  operas  was  owing  to 
the  incomparable  acting  of  Liston  and 
Matthews,  with  both  of  whom  he 
fiormed  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy. 
They  were  older  than  he  was ;  but  they 
had  a  luxuriance  of  animal  spirits  al- 
nuit  as  wild  as  his  own.  "  Catch 
him  who  can,"  a  farce  written  with 
mcial  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of 
taese  great  men,  was  one  of  the  most 
raooesBful  pieces  of  the  day.  Many 
^jeais  ttfter,  we  have  heard  Hook, 


who  was  a  capital  mimic,  take  off  the 
grave,  irresistible  drollery  of  Liston, 
m  some  of  the  most  telling  points. 
Several  other  minor  pieces  rapidly  fol- 
lowed, of  which  '*Tekeli"  was  the 
most  successful.  This  play  is  now 
only  remembered  by  its  casual  men- 
tion in  Byron's  *'  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers** — 


**  Qodi  I  o'«r  theie  bovdi  ihall  folly  rear  her  head. 
Which  G«rrick  trod,  and  Kemble  live*  to  trofl  ? 
On  thCM  Khali  faree  display  Buffoonery*!  maak, 
And  Hook  eonoeal  hla  heraet  in  a  caik  7" 


Theodore  was  more  hurt  by  this 
unkindness  from  his  old  schoolfellow 
than  he  chose  to  confess.  He  took  re- 
venge by  several  severe  reviews  of 
Byron's  works  in  the  John  BitU,  some 
years  after;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
few  critics  who  steadfastly  maintained 
that  the  reputation  of  Lord  Byron's 
poetry  was  far  beyond  its  merits,  and 
that  his  name  would  be  almost  un- 
known in  a  future  generation. 

*'  Gilbert  Gurney  "  is  almost  an  au- 
tobiography. It  records  the  adventures 
of  Hook  in  his  "  first  burst  of  man- 
hood **  (his  own  felicitous  expression)  ; 
but  we  who  have  heard  him  tell  those 
adventures  with  many  variations,  so 
as  to  make  every  fresh  recital  abso- 
lutely a  new  story,  feel  that  the  nar- 
ratives in  the  book  fall  far  short  in 
spirit  and  raciness  of  the  unrivalled 
style  in  which  they  were  told  by  him- 
self. Print  cannot  contain  or  repre- 
sent the  mellow  voice,  the  sparkling 
eye,  and  the  pantomimic  gesture,  all 
the  more  humorous  because  it  was 
quiet  and  subdued — ^to  say  nothing  of 
multitudinous  allusions  to  some  pecu- 
liarities of  his  auditors,  who  round 
themselves  happily  hit  at  a  turn  the 
most  unexpected. 

The  hoax  of  {getting  himself  and 
friend  invited  to  dinner,  by  the  retired 
merchant  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
whose  conservatory,  as  pretended  sur- 
veyors, they  threatened  to  remove,  in 
in  order  to  cut  an  imaginary  canal, 
was  one  which  Hook  loved  to  tell, 
but  which  he  varied  so  often  that  it 
was  difficult  to  discover  the  facts  on 
which  it  was  really  founded.  Mr. 
Borham's  ve]*sion  of  this  piece  of  con- 
summate  impudence,  is  that  which  we 
believe  most  nearly  approximates  to 
truth.  Hook  did  ^o  to  a  stranger's 
house,  where  he  accidentally  discover- 
ed that  a  large  dinner-party  was  given ; 
exerted   his  wondrous  conversationtd 
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Hill  «>f  a!l  Ir'^^nrr  »*r^:->.i»Ti>?5 — the 
/^*£r  of  "  G:.>:rt  G-rTL-T-— cLe  P.i/ 
JVy  of  P'-joI'?'*  cNrT*:r  CT.riiT — \r.i 
iKt  c'/ntr>,-:»or  of  a!!  rr  I'-.i-rr  cf  ^V 
ff'rr'i!*.:>«  in^Xa'^ral   H>-<:rT  to  rh':; 
Jihirk  Dar*  of  •!*•.-  Mor:,::iz  f /^"vvr  >." 
Hill  was  to  Hook  what  the  wLvtit.:  n^; 
b  to  th*;  razor ;  he  was  as  j  r-,  I'i  of 
bein^  the  batt  as  otb^rrs  ansr  of  t"?'~» 
the  jester.     He  d:T»i  s-i'r.e  fix  or  st^vca 
Tears  a/o,  at  the  aje  of  eL'htT-ihnr«  ; 
>nt  twenlv  rears  before  that,  it  hail 
been   the  fa^hioo  to  tnrat   him  as  a 
^Ieth*j<^:;!ah.      Jarnea  Saiith   asserted 
that  the  re^*ter  of  hi*  birth  haiJ  been 
b'lme*!  in  the  great  fire  of  Loc  l-.»n ; 
Hook  arerred  thit  he  was  one  of  the 
Little  Hills  mentioned  as  skijipinj  in 
the    Psalms ;    and    CTeonre     Coiman 
grarely  inq aired  whethOT  lie  had  been 
at  all  sea-sick  when  a  companion  of 
Koah  in  the  ark!     "Paul  Prv"was 
not  an   cxag;rerated  picture  of   Mr. 
Hill's  inquii>itivene«5,  and  of  hi5  jomp- 
ing  to  the  strangest  conclusions  on  the 
most  conjectural  cTidence.      He  felt 
Tcry  bitterly  the  exposure  of  his  harm- 
less peculiarities  on  the   stage,    and 
spoke  of   Poole  with   not   unnatural 
bitterness  ;   but,   strange  to   say,  he 
was  delighted  with  his  delineation  in 
"Gilbert   Gumey  ;"    and,    on   more 
than  one  occasion  after  the  publication 
of  the  novel,  asseverated  the  truth  of 
many  of  the  wildest  adventures   in 
which  he  had  borne  a  part. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Hook 
frequently  declared  that  the  adven- 
tures  in  his  mad  career  of  youth,  the 
strange  stories  which  he  had  heard, 
and  tne  eccentric  characters  which  he 
encountered,  would  have  furnished 
materials  for  an  entire  library  of 
'*  Sayings  and  Doings."     We  know 
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*f  vl.c  •;  i-r^ti .  c.oi,  tha:  it  would 
:l?«.1  .-*  I' J  J.:::  ^^  ;  to  a5«XTtain  the 
rhrf  r..ir>.L^  nesjs  however,  in- 
jtr:  ihnt  rv-^ent,  in  Man- 
cL-.::-:cr--«j^  ijj-c,  s  r-t:wLjje  about  the 
iliE.^  ihsz  Prrjiral's  mialitry  was  con- 
tin.;  '1,  :o  iLe  CTva:  »ll?coaintnre  of 
lie  ^V  :iijr« ;  aiid  Hook's  improvised 
^'Hj:  wi.<  a  verv  citver  caricature  of 
the  o:«rrt7;r-»::itrr._-e  between  the 
priiice's  frici.  i?  and  the  unbending  Earl 
Grvy — contdininj  f:inhennore  a  large 
aiiuiiAture  of  sca:i«ial,  which,  however 
a«x^ji:al.le  10  royal  and  loyal  ears  in 
1*^11,  would  n«_»;  now  bear  repetition. 
We  have  never  sevu  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  s  'r.^.  but  5naiches  of  it  were  long 
cireuLitv-d  in  fashionaMe  society.  A 
lady,  whose  title  **slided  into  verse 
and  hitched  in  the  rhyme,'*  had  a  de« 
soendani  who,  thirtv  vears  after,  hear- 
ing  the  obnoxious  couplet,  supposed 
that  it  was  an  attack  upon  his  lady, 
and  wrote  to  Hook  for  an  explanation. 
He  received  in  reply  a  significant  ox- 
tract  from  the  Table  of  Affinity  at  the 
cud  of  our  Prayer  Books,  cut  out,  if 
wc  remember  aright,  and  parted  on  a 
sheet  of  letter-paper.     It  was — 

•*  A  man  nuj  boC  iii«it7  1u«  gramdmotker^** 

for  against  this  lady,  not  against  tho 
noble  lord's  wife,  haid  the  satire  beeit 
directed. 

The  royal  patronage,  to  which  Hook 
waa  thus  recommended,  proved  to  bd 
the  great  misfortune  of  his  life.  ThO 
regent  declared,  *•  Something  must  bo 
done  for  Hook ;"  and  in  those  days, 
every  inconvenient  something  was  un- 
derstood to  mean  a  colonial  appoint* 
ment.  It  is  something  of  a  digression  f 
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^ut  an  example  of  tbc  mode  in  which 
tk  culonies  were  administered  in  those 
d*ys,  which  we  have  heard  from  high 
it'ihomjy  deserves  to  be  narrated. 

Sbonly  after  bis  return   from  the 
hiA,  Sir  Stamford  fiaffies  was  invited 
to  &  ministerial  dinner,  where  he  dwelt 
Tm-  strongly  on  the  commercial  im- 
pCTtanee  <h  Java,  its  command  of  the 
ir^de  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and 
^K  certainty  that  its  continued  occu- 
j'ation  would  have  opened  to  British 
c^iiilacturers  the  commerce  of  China 
!>3d  Japan.     It  was  naturally  asked 
T^Tthu  had  not  been  stated  before 
»  Tsloable   a  posseasion   had    been 
kidded  over  to  the  Dutch,  almost  as  a 
Buter  of  compliment,  at  the  Cougress 
cf  Vieana.     Kaffles  declared  that  he 
^\  represented     the    facta    in    the 
Jtrongest  terms  to  the  Colonial  Office ; 
and  on  subsequent  inquiry,  all  his  dis- 
patches to  Earl  Bathurst  on  the  snh- 
}tix  of  Java  were  found  carefully  pre- 
st^redt  but   unopened,      ^yhen  such 
lie^Hgence  was  displayed  by  the  head 
of  the  colonial  def>artment,  what  was 
to  he  expected  from  distant  and  sub- 
odinate  functionaries  ? 

Late  in  1812,  Theodore  Hook  was 
af^nted     acoomptant-general     and 
treasurer  to  the  colony  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, with  a  salary  and  allowances 
amounting  to  about  £2,000  per  year. 
He  was  a  man  to  whom  the  simplest 
anthmetical  question  would  have  been 
L<  difficult  a  problem  as  the  bisection 
of  an  anjrle  or  the  quadrature  of  the 
nrde.    He  knew  nothing  of  business ; 
fiLd  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life  could 
Zi^ver  understand  the  regulation  of  an 
ac«!onnt:    and  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  office  in  which  differences 
oi  currency   produced    complications 
and   perplexities    which  would  have 
pu2zled  the  first  Cambist  in  the  world. 

Daring  the  five  years  that  he  re- 
maixked  on  the  island.  Hook  never  vi- 
^t  ted  Ms  office,  for  the  purposes  of  ba- 
•inesB,  five  times.  He  always  asserted 
— and  his  biographers  repeat  the  as- 

5r:rtion ^that  his  personal  expenditure 

was  below  his  official  income ;  but  the 
ratio  between  his  expenditure  and  hb 
^T^r^j^n^  ^ j^  an  incomprehensible  secret 
to  Hook  from  the  beginning  of  his  life 
to  his 


**  VoKcttcr  where  tiie  Qwoty^  finmd. 
It  Si  tat  m  m«eh  aore  In  debt, 
Ayy  th^  vu  tt«*er  ooiuidered  j-«t.** 

Annr,  wild  yoaUi,  of  twenty-five,  to 


whom  all  matters  of  finance  were  as 
inexplicable  as  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, whose  previous  life  had  been 
devoted  to  attaining  "  the  sublimity 
of  scampish ness,*'  naturally  shunned 
all  contact  with  the  calculations  of  the 
market-value  of  dollars,  rupees,  and 
all  the  variations  of  coinage  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  pecula- 
tion abounded  in  every  direction  ;  and 
Hook  could  not  prevent  it  if  he  would, 
and  would  not  if  he  could.  It  was 
one  of  his  standing  jests,  that  he  never 
knew  what  were  the  duties  of  his  office 
until  he  was  made  a  prisoner  for  ne- 
glecting them.  General  Farquhar* 
the  governor  of  the  Mauritius,  was  a 
near  relative  of  the  lady  to  whom 
Theodore's  brother,  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Hook,  was  married.  This  was  a  serious 
disadvantage  to  the  young  treasurer — 
it  saved  him  from  the  reproofs  which 
his  official  negligence  ought  to  have 
provoked,  and  encouraged  him  to  pur- 
sue a  career  of  tjioughtlessness,  care- 
lessness, and  extravagance,  which 
could  not  but  end  in  ruin. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked^  that 
while  Hook's  novels  contain  abundant 
results  of  his  keenness  of  observation 
at  Madeira,  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 
and  St.  Helena,  there  can  hardlv  be 
found  a  passage  relating  to  th^  Mau- 
ritius. His  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly 
states  that  the  QuihU  in  his  "  Sayings 
and  Doings,"  and  other  novels,  were 
sketches  from  characters  he  met  in  the 
Mauritius ;  but  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  they  mi^nt  be  much 
more  easily  identified  with  welLknown 
frequenters  of  the  Orient^  Club- 
house, in  Hanover-square. 

Farquhar  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Europe  from  ill-health ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Hall,  who  deemed 
it  necessary  to  order  a  general  inve^ 
tigation,  and  audit  of  accounts.  Those 
oi  the  treasury  were  found  to  be  in  a 
most  hopeless  state  of  confusion.  A 
clerk,  who  afterwards  committed  sui- 
cide, declareci)  that  37,000  dollars  had 
been  paid  into  the  trei^sury,  for  which 
no  credit  hiui  been  given.  Kven  at  this 
crisis  of  his  fate  Hook  would  not  take 
the  trouble  of  investigating  the  books 
of  his  office.  The  Commissioners  of 
Enquiry  found  them  such  a  mass  of 
irregularities,  discrepancies,  an^  con- 
tradictions, that  they  believed  them 
to  be  deliberately  and  designedly  fal- 
sified. Deputy-Governor  HaU  took 
the  Bame  view^  and  ordered  Hoc^  to 
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be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  fraud  and 
peculation. 

Fraud  and  peculation  there  were 
without  doubts  but  in  them  Hook  was 
no  participator.  He  had  left  every- 
thing to  the  clerks  and  agents.  ^  They 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  negligence, 
and  for  this  delinquency  he  was  mo- 
rally and  legally  responsible.  This 
was  a  view  of  the  case  which  Theodore 
could  never  be  brought  to  recognise. 
He  denied  that  acceptance  of  office  in- 
volved responsibility,  and  there  was 
some  plausibility  m  his  argument. 
*'  If,"  said  he,  "  they  wanted  the  6a- 
lance  regular,  they  should  have  looked 
for  a  man  of  more  weight.** 

Hook  was  sent  home  a  prisoner ;  he 
had  a  protracted  and  unfortunate  vov- 
age  of  nine  months,  durins  which  he 
and  his  companions  sufiered  some  se- 
vere privations.  At  Saint  Helena 
he  encountered,  on  his  way  to  die 
Cape,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  with 
whom  he  had  been  slightly  acquainted 
in  London.  Lord  Charles,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  arrest,  said  to  him,  *•  1 
hope,  Mr.  Hook,  that  you  are  not 
gomg  home  for  your  health."  •*  My 
lord,"  replied  Theodore,  "I  am  sorry 
to  say  they  think  there's  something 
wrong  in  the  chest" 

On  landing  in  England  he^  learned 
that  the  criminal  process  against  him 
had  been  abandoned,  but  that  he  was 
to  be  sued  as  a  debtor  to  the  crown.  The 
debt  was  never  paid,  and  was  never 
cancelled.  Mr.  Barham  endeavours 
to  show  that  Hook  was  treated  harsh- 
ly by  the  government ;  but  assuredly 
it  would  be  a  strange  principle  to  apply 
to  officials,  that  when  they  are  not 
guilty  of  crimes  they  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  negli- 
gence. Taking  the  mildest  possible 
view  of  the  case,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  Hook's  negligence  was  the  most 
flagrant,  gross,  and  culpable  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  our  colonial  ad- 
ministration. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England, 
Hook  renewed  an  old  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker,  then 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
most  dreaded  Aristarchus  or  the  Quar^ 
terly  Review.  Benjamin  D'lsraeli  thus 
describes  the  nature  of  their  inter- 
course in  his  "  Coningsby,"  represent- 
ing Croker  as  Rigby,  and  Hook  as 
Lucian  Gay : — 

**  The  other  gentleman  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  ana  character.   Nature  had 


intended  Lucian  Gay  for  a  scholar  and 
a  wit ;  necessity  bad  made  him  a  scrib- 
bler and  a  buflToon.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Unirersity ;  but  be  had 
no  patrimony,  nor  those  powers  of  per- 
severance which  success  m  any  learned 
profession  requires.   He  was  good-look- 
mg,  had  great  animal  spirits,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  could  not 
drudge.    Moreover  he  had  a  fine  voice, 
and  sang  his  own  songs  with  considera- 
ble taste ;  accomplishments  which  made 
his  fortune  in  society,  and  completed 
his  ruin.     In  due  time  he  extricated 
himself  from  the  Bench,   and  merg^ 
into  journalism,  by  means  of  which  he 
chanced  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Rigby.    That  worthy   individual  was 
not  slow  in  detecting  the  treasure  be 
had  lighted  on— ^  wit,   a  ready  and 
happy  writer,    a  ioyous  and  tractable 
being,  with  the  eaucation,  and  still  the 
feelings  and  manners,  of  a  gentleman. 
Frequent  the    Sunday    dinners  which 
found  Gay  a  guest  at  Mr.  Ri^by*s  villa; 
numerous  the  airy  pasquinades  he  left 
behind,  and  which  made  the  fortune   of 
his  patron.     Flattered  by  the  familiar 
acquaintance  of  a  man  of  station,  and 
sanguine  that  he  had  found  the  link 
which  would  sooner  or  later  restore 
him  to  the  polished  world  that  he  had 
forfeited.  Gay  laboured  in  his  vocation 
with  enthusiasm  and  success.     Willing- 
ly would  Rigby  have  kept  his  treasure 
to  himself;  and  truly  he  hoarded  it  for 
a  long  time,  but  it  oosed  out.** 

TVe  have  reason  to  know  that  there 
is  much  truth  in  this  rather  ill-natured 
description.  Hook  certainly  believed 
that  Croker  designedly  kept  him  back 
in  order  to  use  nim  as  a  convenient 
tool,  and  he  more  than  once  took  the 
characteristic  revenge  described  by 
D'Israeli,  in  a  passj^  which  does  no 
more  than  justice  to  Hook's  unrivalled 
powers  of  mimicry : — 

"  His  powers  of  mimicry,  indeed,  wero 
great  and  versatile ;  but  m  nothing  was 
he  so  happy  as  in  a  parliamentary  de« 
bate.     And  it  was    remarkable  that, 
though  himself  a  man  who  on  ordinary 
occasions  was  quite  incapable,  without 
infinite  perplexity,  of  publicly  express- 
ing his  sense  of  the  merest  courtesy  of* 
society,  he  was  not  only  a  master  of  the 
style    of    every   speaker    of   distinc- 
tion in  either  house,  but  he  seemed,  in. 
his  imitative  play,  to  appropriate  theit* 
intellectual,  as  well  as  their  physica.! 
peculiarities,  and   presented  you  witlx 
their  mind,  as  well  as  their  manner. 
There  were  several  attempts  to-nigh*^, 
to  induce  Lucian  to  indulge  his  guests 
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viiii  a  debate,  bat  he  seemed  to  ayoid 

i^  exertion,  which  was  great.     As  the 

c>^t  fr&v  old,  however,   and   erery 

hiMir  be  grew  more  lirelj,  he  saddenly 

broke,  withoat  fortho*  pressure,  into 

litt*  promised  diversion  ;  and  Coningsby 

iiitriied  reaUy  with  admiration  to  a  dis» 

rsssioo,  of  which  the  only  faalt  was, 

tnu  it  VIS  more  parliamentary  than  the 

origioal ;  *  plos  Arabe  qne  I'Arabie.' 

**The  Dake  was  nerer  more  curt, 
B>r  $ir  Robert  more  specious  ;  he  was 
is  ^erj  as  a  Stanley,  and  as  acrid  as 
ft  Grabam.  Nor  did  he  do  their  oppo- 
<»t»  less  justice.  Lord  Palmerston 
'^3>e)f  nerer  treated  a  profound  sub- 
V.  vith  a  more  pleasant  volatility ; 
i&i  vhen  Lncian  rose  at  an  early  hour 
t/oom,  in  a  full  house  alike  exhausted 
i^ii  excited,  and  after  having  endured 
f^r  boors,  in  sarcastic  silence,  the  me- 
udsg  6nger  of  Sir  Robert  shaking 
orer  the  green  table,  and  appealing  to 
b^  misdeeds  in  the  irrevocable  records 
o(  Haossrd,  Lord  John  himself  could 
^  bsve  afforded  a  more  perfect  repre- 
sentative of  pluck. 

"  Bat  bud  as  was  the  laughter,  and 
Tehaaeot  the  cheering  with  which  Lu- 
^iias  performances  were  received,  all 
lii&e  ebullitions  sank  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  reception  which 
^n^ed  what  he  himself  announced  was 
tM  be  the  speech  of  the  nip^ht.  Having 
qiafed  full  many  a  quaigh  of  toddy,  he 
agisted  on  delivering  it  on  the  table, 
>  proposition  with  which  his  auditors 
uimediately  closed. 

"The  orator  appeared,  the  great 
3ian  of  the  night,  who  was  to  answer 
•^^erybodjr  on  both  sides.  Ah  1  that 
Harsh  voice,  that  arrogant  stjrie,  that 
stocj  superficiality  which  decided  on 
everything,  that  insolent  ignorance  that 
•^'Strsdicted  evervbodv ;  it  was  impos- 
'ibie  to  mistake  tnem  I  And  Conlngsby 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  reproduced 
Urfore  hun  the  guardian  of  his  youth, 
tbe  patron  of  the  mimic — ^the  Bight 
Honourable  Nicholas  Rigby  T 

We  oome  now  to  the  great  event  of 
Hoolf  s  life,  the  establishment  of  the 
J<AnBuU  newspaper.  It  is  said  to 
^▼e  been  suggested  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  by  Terry,  by  Croker,  by  Mr. 
^^aoners  Satton,  afterwards  Lord 
Caoterbury,  and  by  Canning.  The 
^^>le  truth  is,  thiat  all  these,  and 
i°^y  more,  could  establish  fair  claims 
to  &  share  in  its  organization.  Hook 
^  been  from  inmncy  a  partisan  of 
"Church  and  king,'*  as  this  phrase 
vas  understood  at  Oxford  in  the  most 
P^y  days  of  divine  right.     He  was 


personally  attached  to  George  IV., 
whom  he  always  believed  to  have  been 
anxious  to  provide  for  him,  but  whose 
kind  intentions  he  believed  to  have 
been  baffled  by  some  mysterious  po- 
litical intrigue.  The  queen's  trial 
had  dragged  royalty  through  the 
mire,  and  liad  not  allowed  the  Church 
to  pass  unscathed.  Hook  was  resolv- 
ed to  rescue  his  friends,  and  to  crush 
the  Brandenburgh-House  party ;  a 
periodical  of  some  kind  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  long  hesitated 
between  a  magazine  and  a  newspaper. 
Mr.  William  Shackell,  then  an  emi- 
nent printer,  and  as  vehement  a 
'*  Church  and  king"  man  as  Theodore 
himself,  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
the  newspaper,  and  the  first  number 
appeared  on  the  evening  of  December 
16th,  1820. 

It  was  a  ferocious  and  unscrupulous 
attack  on  all  who  had  ever  shewn  a 
tendency  to  favour  the  cause  of  the 
queen.  •*  It  was,"  says  Mr.  Barham, 
'*one  of  Hook's  favourite  maxims, 
that  there  exists  some  weak  point, 
some  secret  cancer,  in  every  family, 
the  lightest  touch  on  which  is  torture. 
Upon  that  hint  he  spake.**  A  more 
abominable  principle  was  never  adopt- 
ed ;  Hook  lived  to  see  it  carried  to  an 
extent  from  which  he  would  have 
shrunk:  black  mail  was  demanded 
from  every  family  which  happened  to 
have  a  blot  on  its  escutcheon,  until 
the  weekly  press  of  London  became  a 
nuisance  that  required  to  be  abated. 

Bull's  favourite  weapon  was  song, 
and  Hook's  powers  of  impromsation 
gave  him  unrivalled  facilities  in  the  pro- 
duction of  satiric  rhymes.  On  looking 
over  these  effusions,  which  Mr.  Bar- 
ham  has  published  in  his  second 
volume,  we  find  few  superior,  and 
many  very  far  inferior,  to  songs  which 
we  have  heard  Hook  improvise  in  the 
social  circle.  Their  success  was  ow- 
ing to  their  perfect  applicability  to  the 
time ;  they  embodied  the  current 
scandal  and  gossip  of  the  day,  just  as 
his  social  effusions  retailed  the  topics 
of  conversation  in  the  evening.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  best  is  "  The  Hunt- 
ing of  the  Hare,"  written  to  the  old 
tune  of  that  name,  and  designed  to 
ridicule  the  visitors  at  Brandenburgh 
House,  and  the  number  of  addresses 
(some  of  them  ridiculous  enough) 
presented  to  the  queen.  Two  or  three 
stanzas  will  be  sufficient : — 
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"  Would  you  hear  of  the  triumph  of  purity  ? 

Would  you  share  in  the  joy  of  the  queen  ? 
List  to  my  song,  and  in  perfect  security, 

Witness  a  row  where  you  durst  not  have  been ; 
All  kinds  of  addresses 
From  collars  of  SS. 
To  venders  of  cresses, 

Came  up  like  a  fair  ; 
And  all  through  September, 
October,  November, 
And  down  to  December, 

They  hunted  thU  Hme, 


a 


Bold,  yet  half-blushing,  the  gay  Lady  Jersey 

Drove  up  to  the  entrance,  but  halted  outside. 
While  Lefton  s  fair  tribe,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mersey, 
Who  promised  to  keep  her  in  countenance,  shyed. 
But  this  never  hinders 

The  sham  Lady  L . 

Who  stoutly  goes  indoors — 

Ola  Kush  does  the  same ; 
Great  scorn  of  all  such  is. 
But  Bedford's  brave  duchess. 
To  get  on  her  crutches, 

Delighted  the  dame. 
•  •••••• 

'*  And  now  ere  I  send  off  my  song  to  the  town-sellers, 

('Twill  fetch  rather  more  than  the  speeches  of  Hume) 
We'll  give  one  huzza  to  her  pure  privy*councilIors, 

Lushington,  Williams,  Wilde,  Denman,  and  Brougham, 
And  Vizard,  and  Cobbett, 
And  Hunt,  who  would  mob  it. 
And  Cam,  who  would  job  it. 
As  Dad  did  before ; 
And  Worthman,  the  prate-man. 
And  Pearson,  the  pZate-man, 
And  Matthew,  the  ereat  man. 

Who  found  us  this  Hare." 


Thougli  Hook's  share  in  the  John 
JBuU  brought  him  in  more  than  £2,000 
a-year,  independent  of  a  liberal  salary 
as  editor,  yet  when  the  first  excitement 
of  novelty  was  over,  and  the  death  of 
the  queen  changed  the  aspect  of  poli- 
tical war£Eure,  instead  of  oirecting  his 
^ner^es  to  the  sustaining  a  property 
whi(£  might  have  yielded  nim  a  hand- 
some provision  for  life,  he  neglected 
the  paper,  which  soon  sunk  in  circula- 
tion, almost  as  rapidly  as  it  rose. 
Aristocratic  and  dissipated  society 
was  eagerly  courted^  and  easily  at- 
tained, wit  and  humour  ^aced  the 
dlnijier-table  and  the  drawing-room ; 
but  when  the  serious  had  retired,  the 
fun  began.  Then,  in  some  remote 
chamber,  the  youns  men  gathered 
round  Hook,  broiled  oones  and  devil- 
ed biscuits  inspired  an  artificial  thirst, 
to  be  drowned  in  hot  and  strong  pota- 
tions, while  every  fresh  draught  seem- 
ed to  develop  new  and  unsuspected 
powers  of  entertainment  in  Hook, 
until  mind  and  body  sunk  into  col- 


lapse, from  pure  excess  of  excite- 
ment. 

At  one  of  these  symposia  a  dispute 
arose  about  marine  painting.  An 
amateur,  who  was  present,  maintained, 
in  opposition  to  Hook,  that  a  boat 
might  be  a  beautiful  object  in  ^  pic- 
ture. Hook,  at  last  wearied  of  the 
subject,  exclaimed,  *•  We  have  had 
enough  of  the  boat,  let  go  the  Datn/«r." 

No  constitution  could  stand  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  these  scenes,  but 
once  engaged  in  tbem  ^lieodore  was 
unable  to  recede.  The  wholesome  re- 
straint which  marriage  woulcl  have  im- 
posed was  not  only  v^antins  but  ui^at- 
tainable.  He  had  formed  an  illicit 
connexion  with  an  amiable  and  faith- 
ful woman,  whom  he  had  never  the 
courage  to  marry,  nor  the  cruelty  to 
discard.  He  was  fondly  attacl^ea  to 
his  children.  One  of  his  4<^ughters, 
who  had  attained  her  twenty-first  year 
during  his  last  illness,  came,  accom- 
panied by  her  sister^  Louisa,  to  salute 
nim  on  tne  morning  of  her  birth-daf. 
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Iiiminj;  to  a  friend,  who  sat  by  the 
W.-i(le,  be  said,  **  People  say  that  I 
m  fund  of  gaming^  and  I  must  own 
*1m  I  dearly  Ioyc  Vingt-un  and  Loo. 

H'Xtk'j  novels  were  almost  as  much 

i\^ousations  as  his  songs,  and  like 

tj-n  ihej  had  immense   success   at 

tlrir  first  appearancey    but  did  not 

icnir  retain  their  popularity.     He  re- 

eeived  £2,000  for  the  second  scries 

ut' "  Sayings  and  Doings,"  which  was 

Off,  however,    so   successful  as  the 

i-^t.    Bat  this  source  of  emolument 

tr  i-cn  abased.  He  received  payment 

:>»..Tks  which  only  ejiisted  in  their 

twS  and  the  mannscript  thus  paid 

:  rvu  not  always  forUiooming.  rub- 

-'b»rs  soon  be^an  to  exercise  a  cau- 

lixi which  Hook  resented;  and  thus 

tJ^ '  more  painfully  his  pecuniary  diffi- 

r'itie^  accumulated  around  him,  the 

^  -re  perilously  did  he  seem  bent  on 

ile^troTinff  the  only  means  by  which 

Le  niight  be  extricated. 

It  is  not  oar  purpose  to  criticise  any 
'f  his  novels.  "  Maxwell"  is  unques- 
ti«  rably  the  best,  and  the  character  of 
**(n.Jfrey  Moss,"  designed  to  repre- 
^nt  his  boon  companion,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Cannon,  is  not  exaggerated.  But  we 
iau«t  mention  that^uook  introduced 
^'•{'laintances  into  his  novels,  and  be- 
trayed famOy  secrets  for  the  purpose 
a'  woonding  feeling  on  very  slight 
[T.Tocadon,  and  often  in  sheer  wan- 
t  ':^es8.  Two  characters,  drawn  with 
iiaioiitakeable  accuracy  in  **  Jack 
I>nig,'*  were  caricatures  of  persons  to 
vb'oi  he  had  been  under  the  deepest 
'-  :igationa. 

As  Hook  became  more  and  more 
^chUtbt  of  aristocratic  circles,  he  drew 
"ii  from  the  companions  and  associates 
of  his  early  life,  or  treated  them  with 
a  haashty  capriciousness  ver^  painful 
t'i  epamre.  It  was  symptomatic  of  this 
f^linv  that  he  lost  no  opportunity  in 
tbe  John  BuU  of  assailing  the  drama- 
^'i-'  profession,  and  that  he  speaks  of 
tveiything  connected  with  the  thea- 
tres, casually  mentioned  in  his  noYels, 
io  a  tone  of  contemptuous  abhorrence. 
His  excessive  "love  of  approbation" 
iii^de  Hook  a  great  frequenter  of  the 


clubs,  where  he  was  always  the  centre 
of  an  admiring  circle.  He  strained 
his  powers  to  win  applause,  and  was 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  artificial 
means  to  restore  his  exhausted  spirits. 
This  was  repeated  three,  four,  or  five 
times  at  the  different  clubs  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  of  which  he  regularly 
went  the  round;  and  the  **just  one 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water"  at 
luncheon  was  not  unfrequently  dou- 
bled,  and  did  not  always  stop  there. 
Then  probably  came  an  aristocratic 
banquet,  where  there  was  no  stint  of 
lordly  wines,  an  improvisation  in  the 
drawmg-room,  whicn  taxed  his  mental 
powers  to  the  utmost;  *'a  half-hpur 
at  Crockford's,"  that  is  to  say,  two 
hours  of  gambling  and  dissipation, 
ending  witn  a  return  home  by  <2ay- 
Ughiy  because  he  had  been  advised  not 
to  fjl^^  himself  to  the  night  air. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  despe- 
rate course  soon  became  manifest^, 
increasing  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
decreasing  health,  ingenuity  overtaxed 
to  find  means  of  raising  ordinary  sup- 
plies, the  bottle.  Over  these  last 
scenes  we  drop  the  curtain,  and  could 
wish  that  Mr.  Barham  had  done  the 
same.  We  wish  only  to  remember 
the  unrivalled  conversationalist,  whose 
writings,  with  all  their  brilliancy  and 
all  then*  wit,  can  never  enable  a  reader 
to  form  an  estimate  of  his  wondrous 
powers.  But  we  protest  a^nst  his 
being  regarded  as  a  type  of  literary 
men :  he  belonged  to  tne  class  reluc- 
tantly and  by  accident;  he  shrunk 
from  any  identification  with  literature, 
as  if  it  were  a  pollution ;  he  was  a 
spendthrift,  a  tuft-hunter,  and  an  ad- 
venturer, who  made  his  intellectual 
powers  subservient  to  his  extrava- 
gance or  his  ambition,  but  never 
valued  them  as  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing fame.  If  ever  intellectual  scanip- 
ishness  could  be  predicated  of  any- 
body, he  was  the  man,  and  he  was  not 
the  first,  nor  will  he  be  the  last  of 
scamps  who  was  justly  stigmatised, 
but  not  the  less  justly  adimred  ^d 
lamented. 
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THE  DEATH-BED   OF  JACOB  BOEBMEM. 
BT  TBB  BXT.  B.  C  BBOOKB. 

**  And  that  I  ihidow  oat  the  cnthntlMt  myrtic  of  the  lint  M»i— tIs.,  tha  harmlcw  ipeelei  t  at  the  head  of 
which  etandf  the  lUuminAted  Teutonic  Theoenphcr  Jacob  Boehmcn.'*— Samtibl  T.  COLKiaD«B. 

The  eirenmitences  attending  the  death  of  thie  great  philotophle  myitlc  of  the  elzteenth  century  are  lluthfally 
detailed  in  the  folloving  linee. 

When  within  the  walls  of  Gorlitz,  the  Teutonic  mystic  lay. 
Circled  b^  his  weeping  dear  ones,  watching  till  he  passed  away : 
When,  with  coming  Death  contending,  the  reluctant  flame  of  life. 
Leaping  in  its  silver  socket,  scarce  maintained  the  dubious  strife : 

It  was  daybreak  ;  and  the  crimson  of  the  purple  skies  had  come. 
Like  a  spirit,  through  the  lattice,  flushing  all  the  sick  man's  room^. 
Liorhting  up  his  fixing  features,  calm  as  marble  sculpture -wrought. 
With  something  like  their  former  tone  of  life  and  lofty  thought. 

Broader,  brighter  broke  the  morning,  and  the  crimson  hues  are  gone  ; 
And,  blazing  all  with  gems  and  golo,  upheaves  God*s  glorious  sun : 
Was  it  this  that  stayed  the  life-tides,  as  they  slowly  ebbed  away  ? 
Was  it  this  that  checked  the  spirit  ere  it  soared  to  endless  Day  ? 

And  the  dying  man  upspake  and  said — "  Ope  the  door  that  I  may  hear 
That  sofl  music  which  is  ringing  wild  and  sweet  within  my  ear: 
Heard  you  not  that  strain  excelling  ?    Blessed  sound !  it  sinks  and  falls — 
Oh,  Lord  of  Hosts,  *tis  thy  still  voice*  that  to  my  spirit  calls." 

"  Oh,  strength  of  Love  I — oh,  Life  of  death ! — ^My  Grod,  above  this  hour 
Lift  me.     Oh,  Saviour,  strong  the  waves,  but  stronger  is  thy  power." 
Then  to  the  wall  he  turned  his  face.     **  Now  I  go  hence,"  he  cried, 
"  To  paradise,  to  meet  my  Lord."    And  simply  thus  he  died. 

And  was  it  not  a  marvel  in  such  an  hour  to  see 
How  God  did  loose  the  fetters  of  his  mind*s  long  phantasy  ?— 
How  one  like  him  so  over -wrought,  who  had  leaped  beyond  all  rules. 
To  plunge  in  depths  untrod  alike  by  sages  and  by  foola— 

"  Raptf  in  the  holy  Sabbath" — **  trod  the  centre  and  the  ground 
Of  man's  hidden  nature" — shadowed  over  with  a  mystery  profound" — 
•'  Heard  the  tones,  and  felt  the  touch  of  God" — •*  in  seven  days*  vision  dim 
Saw  the  Spirit  throned  in  thousand  Lights" — "  held  his  peace,  and  worshipped 
Him." 

To  think  that  such  a  mind  and  man,  on  this  his  dying  day, 
Like  a  river  issuing  bright  and  swift  from  weeds  which  clogged  its  way. 
Heard  but  the  Heavenly  Shepherd's  voice,  as  the  shadowy  vale  he  trod, ' 
Then  laid  him  down  like  some  dear  child,  and  slept,  to  wake  with  Grod. 

Note. — For  a  picture  of  Boehmen's  extraordinary  and  interesting  mind,^  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Coleridge's  exquisite  '*  Parable'*  in  the  **  Aids  to  Beflectioo," 
and  under  the  head  of  '*  Mystics  and  Mysticism." 

*  "  After  the  fire,  a  still  small  voice.*  _l  Khigs,  xix.  12. 

f  Some  of  Boehmen's  extravagant  doctrines. 
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Qe  €imt  ere  tifte  Xliitfej^  bere  Slotofng. 

(noa  TRK  PBB8XAM  OT  KA2EK  ZSBBATEH,*  IN  BEFLT  TO  MB8EKH1*S   **  TUS  Of 

THE  B08S8.") 

I. 

Brilliaotlj  sparkle,  Meseehi,  thy  flowing 
Nmnben,  like  streams  amid  lilies  upgrowing, 
Yet»  wouldst  thou  mingle  the  sad  and  sublime. 

Sing,  too,  the  Time, 
Sing  the  young  Time  ere  the  Roses  were  blowing ! 

u. 

Then  was  the  Season  when  Hope  was  vet  glowing. 
Then  the  blithe  year  of  the  Spring  and  the  Sowing ; 
Then  the  Soul  dwelt  in  her  own  fairy  olime ; 

Then  was  the  Time, 
Then  the  gay  Time  ere  the  Roses  were  blowing  ! 

ni. 

Soon,  ah  I  too  soon,  came  the  Summer,  bestowing 
Glory  and  Light,  but  a  Light  ever  shewing 
In  the  chill  nearness  the  Autumn's  grey  rime. 

Gone  was  the  Time, 
Gone  the  fresh  Time  ere  the  Roses  were  blowing  I 

IT. 

Life  is  at  best  but  a  Coming  and  Going, 

Now  flitting  past  us  on  swift,  now  on  slow  wing ; 

Here  fair  with  Goodness,  there  gloomy  with  Crime. 

O,  for  the  Time, 
O,  for  the  Time  ere  the  Roses  were  blowing  I 

▼. 

Coldly,  ohf  coldly,  goes  Truth  oyerthrowing 

Fancy's  bright  palaces,  coldly  goes  mowing 

Down  the  sweet  blossoms  of  Boyhood's  young  prime. 

Give  us  the  Time, 
GiTe  us  the  Time  ere  the  Roses  were  blowing! 

▼I. 

I  am  Zeaba'tbh,  the  Least  of  the  Knowing ; 
Thou  art  Meseehi,  the  Golden  and  Glowing ! 
O,  when  again  thou  wouldst  dazzle  in  rhyme 

Sing  of  the  Time, 
Sing  of  the  Time  ere  the  Roses  were  blowing  1 


*  Who  died  at  Isfahan,  in  1541. 
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(from  the  OEBUUT  of  FBXEDBICH  v.  8CRLSGXL.) 


There  came  a  lone^  worn  Wanderer  to 

A  village  inn  \j  night. 
He  sate  him  down  apart,  as  who 

Would  shnn  both  Men  and  Light ; 
Then*  laying  his  knapsack  on  the  seat^  he 
Begged  the  host,  with  meek  entreaty. 

To  fetch  him  some  cool  draught. 

n. 

Hard  by  caroused  a  group  of  stout 

Young  roysterers,  wine-mad 
And  oath-full ;  until  one  cried  out—. 

**  Ho,  Boniface,  my  lad  1 
Come  I  bowl  us  in  a  fresh  half-dozen. 
Though, — God*s  death  I — one's  blood  feels  frozen 

Sy  thy  vile  vinegar  stuff  !*' 

ux. 

**  Ay  1"  roared  another,  "  six  flasks  more 

Of  thine  infernal  swash  I 
Quick,  thou  old  sneaking  screw  I  and  score 

A  long  chalk  for  the  trash  1*' — 
««  Quick  I"  shout  all  at  that  wild  revel ; 
«  Quick !  or  we'll  kick  thee  to  the  Devil, 

Thou  blue-beaked  hell's-ghost  hound  1" 

IT. 

**  Even  as  we  kicked  the  Crucifix 

This  mom  at  Moldendett  I" 
One  youth  exclaimed ;  whereat  the  Six 

Laughed  loud  and  louder  yet. 
**  By  Gog  1  that  wcu  a  feat  worth  money. 
By  Gog  and  Magog  1  it  was  funny 

To  hear  how  yelled  the  crowd  1" 

V. 

Meanwhile  the  Unknown  still  sate  apart ; 

He  neither  stirred  nor  spake ; 
Yet  seemed  there  somewhat  on  his  heart 

Which  made  it  fain  to  breiik. 
Anon  he  sighed ;  his  sigh  resembled 
A  ghost's  groan ;  and  the  listeners  trembled 

And  paused,  scarce  weeting  why. 

"  Ho  I  codger  there  1"  at  length  cried  one, 

"  What  devil  makes  thee  mope 
In  that  dark  corner  all  alone  ? 

Art  Satan— or  the  Pope  ? 
Art  bones  or  broth  ?     Old,  smoky  fellow, 
Or  young  ?     Come  forth,  and  shew  that  yellow 

And  frosty  phiz  of  thine  I" 
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TII* 


The  Lone  One  ro8e»  and,  drawbff  near 
The  group,  who  shuddered  ul. 

Corpse-like,  he  spake  them  S0| — **  Give  ear  t 
I  am  GoD*8  Marked  Man  and  Thrall. 

I  walk  as  one  who  is, — yet  is  not, 

The  All-wise  ravelleth  well ;  and  Bis  knot 
What  mortal  shall  unloose  ? 


VIIl. 

*<  I  am  not  yonng ;  I  am  not  old ;   ^ 

I  lire,  jet  hare  no  life. 
Ask  him  who  hath  suffered  woes  untold 

From  some  yolcanic  strife 
Of  passionate  years,  if  he  rememher, 
Tombed  in  the  grave  of  Life's  Decemberf 

Its  cancelled  golden  June  1 


IX. 

**  I  saw  Him  whom^  amid  vile  men^ 
That  Cross  you  outraged  bore"— 

— "  Hal"  cried  all,  starting,—'*  Thou  art,  then* 
— ^  The  same  for  evermore !— . 

The  same  I  have  said>  and  not  another  ; 

One  without  a  friend  or  brother-. 
A  Form  whom  even  Death  flees  I 


z. 

**  I  saw  The  Man,  and  He  saw  me— 

He  fell  down  at  my  gate  I 
Under  the  weight  of  that  Great  Tree  ? 

No  I  under  a  World's  weight! 
M  One  minute's  rest^  here,*'  he  sudt  turning 
His  i^Kuished  eyes  on  me,  but#  burning 

With  hate,  I  struck  the  Man  I 


XI. 

«  No,  Jesus !"  cried  L    "  Hence  with  thee  1 

Go,  and  be  crucified  1" 
The  Saviour  sadly  looked  at  me^ 

And  sadly  he  replied, — 
**  Tes  1  I,  indeed,  am  going  homeward. 
But  thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come,  warred 
Against  by  Fate  and  Time  1" 


xn. 

"  And  from  that  hour,  through  toils  and  tears. 

My  Life  has  been  a  Death, 
Through  toils  and  tears,  for  twice  the  years 

Given  unto  Cain  and  Seth. 
Behold  my  brow  I     If  not  so  o'^r-wan, 
A  mark — as  that  First  Wanderer  bore  one — 

Still  stamps  me  as  alone  I 
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He  speaksy  and  bares  liU  brow — and  lo! 

A  cross  of  burning  red. 
From  whose  dead  loridiiess  no  glow 

Of  rajed  sheen  is  shed  1 

All  shriek!        

•        •         •        •        • 

Through  long,  long  nights  of  ferer 
That  spectral  Sign  will  haunt  them  ever 
In  dreams  of  ghastliest  guise  I 

XIT. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?     No  1  though  they  tried 

To  deem  it  such  even  there. 
They  wasted  thenceforth  till  they  died 

In  horror  and  despair ; 
And  where  the  wailful  night* wind  whistles 
Through  Kuhl's  churchyard  grass  and  ftistles 

Their  unblest  bones  now  bleach. 


(from  th£  Dan  Mholadh  na  Oaaidkeilge  op  philip  nTZGOBON,  ▲  Kilkenny 

POET.) 


The  language  of  Erin  is  brilliant  as  gold ; 

It  shines  with  a  lustre  unrivalled  of  old. 

Even  glanced  at  by  strangers  to  whom  'tis  unknown. 

It  dazzles  their  eyes  with  a  light  all  its  own ! 

It  is  music,  the  sweetest  of  music,  to  hear ; 

No  lyre  ever  like  it  enchanted  vour  ear. 

Not  the  lute,  or  the  flute,  or  the  quaint  clarionet. 

For  deep  richness  of  tone  could  compete  with  it  yet  I 

III. 

It  is  fire  to  the  mind — ^it  is  wine  to  the  heart — 
It  is  melting  and  bold — it  is  Nature  and  Art  I 
Name  one  other  language,  renowned  though  it  be, 
That  so  wakes  up  the  soul,  as  the  storm  the  deep  sea! 

IV. 

For  its  bards, — there  are  none  in  the  cell,  cottage,  or  hall. 

In  the  climes  of  the  haughty  Iberian  and  Gaul, 

Who  despair  not  to  match  them — their  marvelful  tones 

Might  have  won  down  the  gods  of  old  Greece  from  their  thrones  I 

V. 

Then  it  bears  back  your  spirit  on  History's  wings 

To  the  glories  of  Erin's  high  heroes  and  kings, 

When  the  proud  name  of  Gael  swelled  from  ocean  to  shore, 

Ere  the  days  of  the  Saxon  and  Northman  of  yore. 
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VI. 

Is  the  heart  of  the  Und  of  this  tongue  tindecayed  ? 
Shall  the  Sceptre  and  Sword  sway  again  as  they  swayed? 
Shall  our  Kings  ride  in  triumph  o*er  war-iields  again* 
Till  the  sun  veils  his  face  from  the  hosts  of  the  slain  ? 

VII. 

0,  then  shall  our  halls  with  the  Gaelic  resound. 
In  the  notes  of  the  harp  and  the  claoirseach*  half-drowned, 
And  the  banquet  be  spread,  and  the  chess-board  all  night 
Test  the  skill  of  our  Chiefsi  and  their  power  for  the  fight. 

vm. 

Then  our  silken-robed  minstrels,  a  silver-haired  band. 

Shall  rewake  the  young  slumbering  blood  of  the  land. 

And  our  bards  no  more  plaintive  on  Banba's  dark  wrongs,  ^ 

Shall  then  fill  two  worldsf  with  the  fame  of  their  songs. 

IX. 

And  the  gates  of  our  BmghaidksX  again  shall  stand  wide. 
And  their  cead  mUefaiUe  woo  all  withinside. 
And  the  travel- tired  wayfarer  find  by  the  hearth 
Cheery  Plenty  where  now,  alas  I  all  is  black  Dearth. 


The  down-trodden  Poor  shall  meet  kindness  and  care, 
And  the  Rich  be  so  happv  to  spare  and  to  share ! 
And  the  Mighty  shall  rule  unassailed  in  their  might. 
And  all  voices  be  blent  in  one  choir  of  delight  I 

xr. 

The  bright  Golden  Era  tjiat  poets  have  sung 
Shall  revive,  and  be  chaunted  anew  in  our  tongue ; 
The  skies  shall  rain  Love  on  the  land's  breadth  and  length. 
And  the  grain  rise  like  arpiies  battalioned  in  strength. 

xn. 

The  priest  and  the  noble,  the  serf  and  his  lord. 
Shall  sustain  one  another  with  word  and  with  sword-^ 
The  Learned  shall  gain  more  than  gold  by  their  lore. 
And  all  Fate  took  away  she  shall  trebly  restore. 

XIII. 

Like  rays  round  a  centre,  like  stars  round  the  moon. 
Like  Ocean  round  Eartl^  when  it  heaves  in  the  noon, 
ShaU  our  chiefs,  a  resplepdent  and  panoplied  ring. 
In  invincible  valour  encircle  their  King. 

XIV. 

And  thou,  O,  Grand  Lapguage,  please  Heaven,  shalt  win 
Proud  release  from  the  tomb  thou  art  sepulchred  in. 
In  palace,  in  shieling,  on  highway,  on  hill, 
Shalt  thou  roll  as  a  river,  or  glide  as  a  rill  I 


'  Bagpipes.  t  ^i>*f  America  $nd  Europe.  t  Public  Victuallers. 
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XT. 

The  history  of  Eire  shill  shine  forth  m  thee  ; 
Thoa  shalt  sound  as  a  horn  from  the  lips  of  the  Free ; 
And  our  priests  in  their  forefitthers'  temples  once  more 
Shall  through  Thee  call  on  men  to  rejoice  and  adore  ! 


(1790.) 
(fbom  ths  sirznisR  or  labs  gulda  ledbbk&kuu) 

I. 

And  there  they  lie,  the  Royal  Ones  1     There  lie 
The  pampered  day-gods  of  their  timey 

The  comet  Kingdom*lights»  erst  hissing  high. 
Now  quencned  in  dust  and  slime  1 

II. 

The  bared  sarcophagi  how  they  shimmer  in 
The  unflattering  Noon,  as  rotteneet  wood  I 

How  shew  the  pale  escutcheons  dimmed  and  thln» 
Last  vanities  of  high  blood. 

III. 

Doth  horror  crisp  the  hair  upon  the  flesh 

Of  him  who  passeth  bier  by  bier  ? 
Perchance  I — ^yet  Pride  and  Tyranny  might  refresh 

Their  memories  of  Truth  here. 

IV. 

How  fearful  is  the  sermon  those  dry  bones 
Preach  to  each  Mask  in  human  form ! 

GoD*8  thunders  could  not  peal  in  louder  tones 
'  0}  Man,  thou  less  than  worm  I ' 

V. 

Even  so  I — for  here  lies  the  Sent-forth  of  God, 
Who  scattered  blessings  in  his  path. 

Near  him  whom  He  made  govern  as  a  rod 
Of  iron  in  His  wrath ! 

VI. 

No  tears  for  them ! — save  those  their  angels  weep. 
The  as  dead  stone  angels  o'er  their  tombs— 

The  sculptor's  mockery  of  the  Great  who  sleep 
'Mid  monumental  glooms  I 

VII. 

How  grim  yon  skull  that  erewhile  proudly  wore 
So  many  a  blood-flecked  laurel  wreath, 

Upon  whose  lightest,  slightest  nod  of  yore 
So  oft  hung  Life  or  Death ! 

VIII. 

How  shrunken  lies  the  hand  whose  iron  pen. 
By  one  cold  stroke,  from  Power's  high  chair. 

So  oh  gave  o'er  the  lealest,  noblest  men 
To  dungeons  and  Despair  \ 
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IX. 

How  has  the  skeleton  breast  been  donbly  robbed  I 

Robbed  of  the  flesh  that  hid  those  bars— 
That  hid  the  heart  which  all  so  vainly  throbbed  1 

Robbed  of  its  gold  and  stars ! 


Of  Vanity  I  Vanity  I  This  is  all  we  learn 
From  even  the  million- voiced  Dead ! 

This  IB  the  sole^  whole  guerdon  our  toils  earn. 
This— and  oar  daUy  bread ! 

XI. 

O,  Vanity !  Vanity !  We  hear  life  bat  preach 

This  lesson  to  oar  overfond 
Enthusiasm ;  and  Death  itself  can  teaeh 

The  Wisest  nought  beyond  I 

xn. 

Rebury  those  dead  carcases,  O*  Men  I 
Leave  them  to  Darkness  and  Decay ! 

Goo  will  one  day  retrieve  us : — until  then 
Let  Mind  forbear  from  clay  1 


Senmarit  nitre  Hie  VMiXt  oC  fftpttij^aceti. 

(riU>M  THX  DUII8H  Ol  SBNXST   APAMBBN.) 


Denmark  rent  the  Wreath  from  her  brow»  and  strewed 
Ashes  amid  her  hair.     Her  face  was  wan» 
Wauy  and  altered  from  tears.     The  talisman 
Of  her  power  was  broken.     Denmark  lay  subdued  1 

n. 

Hsrk  to  those  thunderous  volleys  that  stun  high  heaven 
Hark  to  those  terribler  groans  as  closes  the  fray 
Empress  of  nations  onoe^ — a  widow  to-davi — 
Strike  thy  bosom  and  weep  1     Thou  bidest  bereaven  1 

in. 

0,  why  exist  we  longer  ?     We»  the  Disgraced  I 

We,  the  O'ercome  and  Mocked  of  an  upstart  host 
We,  who  could  still  redeem,  redouble  the  Lost, 
Yet  are  forefended,  though  the  land  lies  a  waste  1 

IV. 

Smitten  without  and  within !     Oloryi  Power,  Worth, 
Perished  1     Perished  the  world's,  our  self- Esteem ! 
God  I  it  seems  all  a  dream,  a  horrible  dream  I 
Some  dark  nightmare  that  rides  the  soul  of  the  North ! 

V. 

Where  are  the  times  when  our  fathers,  disdaining  rest. 
Carried  their  conquering  arms  o'er  land  and  wave — 
Trampled  in  dust  the  thrones  of  ages,  and  gave 
Laws  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  North  and  West  ? 
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VI. 


Strike  tby  bosom,  and  weep,  thou  Fallen  One,  thoa  I 
Better  thou  never  badst  borne  a  Victress's  name  1 
Tben  coald  not  now  tby  fame  o*erwbelm  tbee  with  shame  1 
Then  might  the  Wreath  still  bloom,  though  rent  from  thy  brow ! 


(fBOM  the  NORWEGIAN  OP  EBIK  BAE0L7.) 


Nigh  the  churchyard  of  Neild 
Abode  Wilberic  TroU, 
The  lonest  lone  soul ! 
His  own  hands  had  buried  his  wife  and  only  child. 

u. 

Oft  under  the  stars 

Would  he  rest  by  their  graves. 
And  up  Irom  their  caves 
His  thoughts  would  arise  and  pierce  him  like  scymitars ! 

ni. 

**  Time  I,  too,  were  dead  I" 

He  would  sigh  to  the  Ni^bt. 
'*  Dim  grows  mine  eyes  light ; 
The  snows  of  seventy  Winters  lie  on  my  head  1" 

IV. 

In  the  churchyard  grew 
A  sad,  strange  tree, 
Death-sable  to  see  I 
The  villagers  called  it  always  The  Widowed  Yew !  ' 

V. 

It  mourned  atween 

The  infant  and  spouse  ; 
And  under  its  boughs 
Old  Wilberic  hoped  to  repose  from  this  weary  scene. 

VI. 

Ten  long,  long  years 
He  lingered  still. 
Awaiting  God's  will 
With'nightly  vigils,  and  prayers,  and  pious  tears. 

VII. 

When  hark  I  one  morn. 
In  the  dawn  so  hoar, 
A  voice  at  his  door  I 
"  Up,  up,  old  man,  who  liest  there  so  forlorn ! 

vui. 

*'  Up !    Thou,  ere  the  sun 
Be  born  of  the  wave, 
Shalt  delve  me  a  grave 
For  an  old,  old  man,  a  lone,  oh !  so  lono  a  one  I"-* 
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IX. 

— "  And  where  shall  it  he  ? 

Where  wouldst  thou  it,  friend  ?" 
— "  Where  the  hlack  houghs  hend 
Of  the  Widowed  Yew,  in  the  shade  of  that  woeful  tree  !*' 

Old  Wilberic  Troll 
Arises  with  tearSf 
And,  arisen,  hears 
Throagh  the  stilly  air  of  the  dawn  the  death-hell  knoll. 

XI. 

With  a  light  and  a  spade 
He  hies  to  the  ground. 
Soon  to  shew  a  new  mound 
For,  alas!  a  stranger,  under  the  Widowed  Yew*8  shade. 

xir. 

"  O,  woe !"  doth  he  sigh, 

*'  That  mj  bones  may  not  rest 
In  the  spot  I  love  best, 
Atween  the  graves  where  my  Blinna  and  Dietric  liel" 

XIII. 

And  he  delves  and  he  delves. 
And  his  task  is  done 
Ere  the  round  red  sun 
His  chased  from  their  fairy-rings  Titania*s  elves. 

XIV. 

But  the  stranger  ?     Is  gone. 

Gone  whither  ?     None  know  ! 
He  retumeth  no  mo. 
But  Wilberic*s  heart  feels  funt,  and  his  lips  wax  wan. 

XV. 

And  the  Widowed  Yew, 

Ere  three  days  had  rolled, 
Overshadowed  his  mould  I 
This  tale  the  villagers  tell ;  and  their  tale  is  true. 


Panl  atClf  tit  ^osfpotrar. 

(fBOX  the  8EBVIAN  OF  IWAN  TLBrFLXX.) 


Hark,  Jeliska !  heardst  thou  not  a  knock  ? 
Go,  good  maiden,  go  and  ope  the  gate 
Though  the  moon  shines  bright  the  hour  is  late. 
And  the  stormy  wind,  how  loud  it  blows. 
Blows  as  though  'twould  shake  the  ocean  rock  I 
Go  t     Some  wandering  pilgrim,  well  I  guess. 
Claims  from  us  what  e?ery  Christian  owes 
Unto  every  Christian  in  distress  I*' 
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IX. 

So  spake  Bathski-D6r,  the  Hospodlur» 

And  while  jret  the  words  were  on  his  tongue 
One  of  a  swart  and  hearded  countenance 

Like  a  soldier-traveller  from  afar^ 
Stood  before  him.     Stout  he  seemed  and  joung, 
And  with  fire  and  lightning  in  his  glance. 

Word  he  spake  not  till  the  Hospodar 

Pointed  towards  the  bench  beside  the  hearth^ 

Saying,  **  Cousin,  these  are  days  of  dearth  ; 

Little  cheer  save  bread  and  fruit  and  oil 

AU  we  have  saved  ft'om  Autumn's  gulden  spoil. 

Can  we  tempt  thee  with — ^but  these  are  thine. 

Seat  thee  on  the  bench  beside  the  hearth. 

Would  that  we  could  give  thee  meats  and  wine  !*' 

III. 

— **  Thy  false  hospitality  I  share  not  1 
For  thy  bread  and  fruits  and  oil  I  care  not  I 
By  thy  smooth  words  will  1  not  be  entreated ! 
By  thy  hearth-flag  will  I  not  be  seated  1 
Bathski-Dor  1  1  am  here  to  slay  and  spare  not ! 
Bathski-D6rl     I  had  a  cherished  brother. 

Him  thy  sabre  wounded  unto  death. 

In  my  arms  he  breathed  his  dying  breath. 
Oft  I  have  tried,  and  tried  in  vain  to  smother 
The  fierce  wrath  I  felt  against  his  slayer — 
Felt  and  feel — it  haunts  me  even  in  prayer. 
BAthski-D6r  1  we  twain  must  measure  swords— 
Nay»  man>  sleep  not  I     Mine  are  no  child's  words  I 

IV. 

Bathski-Dor  upraised  his  hanging  head. 
Opened  his  shut  eyes,  and  ealmly  said— 
**  Kinsman  Paul  I  thou  hadst  a  cherished  brother. 

And  my  sabre  wounded  him  to  death — 
Knowest  thou  not  that  I,  too,  had  another. 
Whom  thy  father  slew  at  Vl6konv6n, 

On  tne  hill  he  sleeps  this  night  beneath  ? 
Well !  what  therefore  ?     Both  men  fairly  fell. 
Both  men  fell,  my  brother  and  thine  own. 
Not  by  treacherous  guile  or  magic  spell. 
But  in  open  field,  with  naked  blades. 
Still  if  thou  seek  vengeance  upon  me. 
Take  it,  cousin  1  Only  bide  till  dawn. 
'Twere  ill  combating  'mid  Night's  dusky  shades. 
Meanwhile,  watch  or  slumber.     Thou  art  free. 
I  resti  I,  though  thousand  swords  were  drawn  !" 

V. 

But,  list !  hark  1 — the  deep  roll  of  a  drum. 

And  the  summoning  sound  of  many  homsy 
And  the  tramp  of  steeds  that  go  and  come  I 
And  a  cry — **  Ho !  Bathski-D6r  I  there  waits 

Zervi-v^n*  one  of  her  bloodiest  rooms  1 
Bathski-D6r  1  the  foe  besets  our  gates! 
Up  and  arm,  thou  noble  Hospod&r  1 
Up  and  arm  for  battle,  thou  and  thine  t 


» 


♦  Servia. 
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VI. 

Bathski-Dor  hath  donned  his  warrior-garb. 

Thi*  is  Servia'Si  this  his  country's  call ; 
Yet  before  he  mounts  his  coal  black  barb. 

With  drawn  sword  he  speaks  his  kinsman  Paul— . 
*<  Paul  I  thou  shonldst  have  been  a  Servian,  thon* 

Though  thy  father  fled  to  far  Cro&tia. 
Wilt  thou  clasp  my  hand,  Paul  ?     Wilt  thou  now 

Turn,  with  roe,  thy  sabre  against  Asia  ? 
Or  shall  thou  and  I,  like  madmen^  struggle 
Here  unto  the  death  with  one  another  ? 

Shall  we  shed  each  other's  blood  because 
Thou  hadst  once»  as  I  had  once»  a  brother  ? 
Perish  such  a  pride-bom,  hell-lxNrn  juggle  1 

Kinsman !  thou  shalt  live  to  win  applause 
From  thyself,  thy  country,  and  thy  God  1 
Clasp  my  hand  1     Thy  gallant  fathers  trod 

That  green  soil  I  have  not  loved  in  vain-^ 

And  thou  wilt  not  shame  them,  though  thou  drain 
Thy  last  life-drop  in  fair  Freedom's  cause  T — 

VII. 

-^**  Kinsman  I  cousin  I  thou  hast  spoken  well  1*' 
So  in  answer  spake  the  warrior  Paul — 
**  Be  all  feuds  forgot  at  Servians  call! 
Side  by  side  we  fight,  knee-deep  in  gore  I 
Side  by  side  We  fight,  and  if  we  fall, 
Servia's  minstrels  yet  and  oft  shall  tell 
How  Paul  stood  till  death  by  Bathskt-D6r, 

And  how  he  till  death,  too,  stood  by  Paul  1** 

Sixteen  hundred  fifty,  tenth  of  March — 

Such  the  night  and  time  these  words  were  spoken— 

And  to-day  a  tomb,  defaced  and  broken. 

Yet  still  standing,  and  a  broken  arch. 

Both  with  one  half-worn  engraven  date, 

'  Sixteen  hundred  fifty,  twelfth  of  March,' 

Rise  besides  the  slope  of  Dvilna-vfir 

In  White  Servia.     Two,  so  near  to  hat6. 

Mutual  hate  a  few  brief  hours  before. 

Sleep  in  friendship  theire  for  evermore, 

Paul  and  Bathski-Dor,  the  llospodar. 

J.  C.  M. 
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A    PROVISION   FOR  THE  ROHAN  CATHOLIC  CLERGY   CONSIDERED,  IN   A  LETTEli 
TO   THE   EDITOR  OF   **  TBB   QUARTERLY   REVIEW/' 


Sir, — ^Yoar  high  station  in  the  literary 
world  is  the  cause  why  I  thus  address 
you.  You  are  the  conductor  of  a  pub- 
lication which  commands  an  extensive 
circulation,  and  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  national  mmd.  The 
moral  character  of  your  publication  is 
deservedly  high ;  and  its  judgment 
upon  important  and  critical  subjects 
otten  such  as  to  influence  the  decisions 
of  the  legislature  in  matters  seriously 
affecting  the  public  weal.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  much-canvassed  question 
of  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  in  Ireland.  You  have  not 
hesitated,  again  and  again,  to  express 
a  decided  opinion  that  such  would  be 
a  wise  measure ;  that  it  would  go  far 
towards  solving  "  the  Irish  difficulty" 
in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  way ;  that  it 
is  unobjectionable  in  point  of  princi- 
ple ;  and  must  interest  those  wno  are 
at  present  the  fomenters  of  public  dis- 
turbance to  take  the  side  of  the  cause 
of  order,  and  use  their  influence  in 
tranquillizinfi;  and  reclaiming  a  turbu- 
lent and  excitable  population. 

K  such  cflects  would  follow  from 
the  course  of  policy  which  you  recom- 
mend, it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
have  received  your  sanction.  But 
there  are  others  who  view  it  with 
grave  alarm,  and  to  whom  it  appears 
onljT  certain  to  produce  the  very  op- 
posite eflfects.  And  you  cannot  be 
surprised,  neither,  I  hope,  will  you  be 
displeased,  if  they  entreat,  on  your 
part,  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
case ;  and,  on  their  own,  enter  their 
solemn  protest  against  a  measure, 
which  they  believe,  upon  no  doubtful 
grounds,  to  be  fraught  with  ruin  to 
the  British  Empire. 

You  refer,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  very  able  paper,  to  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  en- 
titled '*  A  Sketch  of  Ireland,  past  and 
present."  I  well  remember  that  bril- 
liant brochure:  characterised  by  the 
vigour  and  the  condensation  of  Taci- 
tus, and  not  deficient  in  the  penetrat- 
ing sa^acitv  which  distinguished  that 
sage  historian.    Its  etchings  of  charac- 


ter are  craphic  in  the  extreme.  A 
few  strokes  of  the  masterly  pencil 
completes  the  picture.  Its  outune  of 
Irish  misrule,  and  the  bungling  of 
Britbh  legislation,  is  strikingly  jart 
and  vivid ;  and,  couched  in  sarcastic 
asperitjr,  much  instruction  is  convey- 
ed, which  the  legislator  would  do  well 
to  ponder.  Do  I  err  in  supposinv 
vour  reviewer  the  author  of  this  well- 
known  production ;  and  that  he  re- 
gards, with  a  fond,  parental  partiality, 
uiis  first  promise  of  his  literaiy  re- 
nown ?  Assuredly,  he  may  look  back 
upon  it  with  a  just  pride ;  as  tbere 
are  verv  few  opinions  which  it  con- 
tains which  might  not,  even  at  the 
present  day,  l^  adopted  and  acted 
upon  with  advantage.  He  is  but  con- 
sistent in  maintaining  now,  the  judg- 
ment to  which  he  gave  expression 
then,  respecting  the  expediency  of 
paying  the  Boman  Catholic  priests. 
And  it  is  not  unlikdy  that,  had  not 
this  early  conviction  been  thus  de- 
cisively formed,  and  maintained  its 
hold,  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right, 
upon  that  ingenious  writer's  mind,  he 
would,  with  increasing  years,  have 
seen  increasing  reasons  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  his  first  impression^  and 
the  cause  of  truth  and  of  sound  policy 
would  now  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  ad- 
vocacy which  would  render  it  as  irre- 
sistible as  it  is  important. 

It  is  from  no  abstract  love  of  Po- 
pery that  your  reviewer  advocates 
the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests ;  neither  does  he  entertiun  any 
factious  or  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
Established  Church,  by  which  but 
too  many  who  have  taken  up  the 
same  opinion  are  distinguished.  He 
regards  Bomanism,  if  not  with  just 
abhorrence,  at  least  with  ^ve  disap- 
proval, and  recognises,  in  the  Irish 
members  of  its  priesthood,  a  race  of 
fanatical  incendiaries,  who  have  ag- 
gravated, if  thev  have  not  produced, 
the  worst  evils  of  Ireland.  And  great 
injustice  would  be  done  him,  if  he  did 
not  get  credit  for  a  sincere  attachment 
to  the  Established  Church.    But  he 
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rczarda  P<^>ery  in  Ireland  as  an  es- 
ublisbed  fact,  which,  like  the  soil  or 
tifee  climate,  whilst  we  may  rail  agfunst, 
Temost  endure.  And  he  conceives 
diAS  its  evils  would  be  qualified,  and 
sot  as^graTttted,  by  taking  its  priest- 
Lxd  into  the  pay  of  the  state,  and 
til  OS  lessenix^  their  dependence  upon 
t^  people. 

For  this    notion,    many  plausible 
reaaoas  mi^ht  be  given  at  the  time 
vhen,  by  this  writer^  it  was  first  en- 
The  Romish  priesthood, 
mtkii  ooontryy  might  be  described  as 
ft  nee  of  quiet,  inofiensive  ecclesias- 
tkrs  vl»  had  recently  witnessed  a  for- 
K^ht^   rebellion    put   down    by   a 
nra^  hand,  and  felt  but  little  inclma- 
tim  to  cooxitenance  a  second  uprising 
cf  the  masses,  which  might  be  e<nially 
ll^xtdy,  azkd  equally  abortive.    Maj- 
Qocdi  was,  at  that  time^  young  in  its 
cfientions,  and  had  not  wrought  the 
Hii^faty  <dianges  which  have  since  been 
prodiKed     in    the    Soman    Catholic 
Kind.     And  few,  if  any,  were  possess- 
t^i  of  the  moral  and  political  divining- 
rod,  by  which,  fit)m  indications  upon 
&  traaqail  surfiice,  any  sure  conjec- 
tures might  be  formed  respecting  the 
elrments  of  trouble  or  disorder  which 
woe  concealed  beneath.    No  wonder 
that  an  opimon  became  very  prevalent 
aaoogst  the  enlightened  and  the  edu- 
eu£d,  that  the  flocks  were  to  be  se- 
-ired  by  securing  the  pastors ;  and 
"^st  the  pastors  would  be,  full  surely, 
psaed  over,  if  they  were  once,  by  the 
Z'^idea  link  of  a  state    endowment, 
cisiiected  with  the  crown. 

S«ch  was,  then,  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise ;  and  such  is  still  the  conviction 
of  many  in  whom  an  abstract  and 
^^pecolatrve  idealism  predominates  over 
the  plain  and  practical  realities  of  our 
every-day  existence.    Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising   that    the    strongest   minds, 
vhcn  thus  impressed  by  some  plau- 
aUe  delusion,  retain  their  hold  of  it 
by  a  sort  of  spasmodic  ener^  against 
^\aehf  reason,    and  conscience   and 
experience,  and  common  sense,  utter 
in  vain  their  admonitory  reclamations. 
The  conviction  has  passed  into  a  ha- 
bit ;  and  age,  instead  of  impairing  its 
power,  has  only  rendered  its  pertma- 
dty  incorrigible. 

It  is  true  that  Popery  was  an  es- 

taUished  £iu^:    that    is,  it  was   the 

ci«d  professed  hy  a  vast  majority  of 

"^pemle;  hut  not  in  any  sense  in 

wi  its  gradual  removal  might  not 


be  looked  forward  to  from  the  projjress 
of  spiritual  illumination.  It  was  an 
established  fact,  just  as  the  saturation 
of  the  ground  by  superfluous  moisture 
was  an  established  met;  but  one  which 
did  not  forbid  the  remedial  processes  of 
artificial  subsoiling  and  draining,  by 
which  superior  systems  of  husbandry 
might  be  instituted,  and  much  of  the 
noxious  element  removed.  And  it 
would  not  have  been  more  absurd  to 
regard  the  first  condition  of  the  soil  as 
its  normal  condition,  whidi  forbad  all 
hopes  of  improvement,  and  set  at 
nought  the  schemes  of  the  practical 
agriculturist  to  make  two  blades  of 
grass,  or  of  corn,  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before,  than  to  regard  the  dark 
and  semi-barbarous  condition  in  which 
Popery  held  in  thrall  the  native  Irish, 
as  one  connatural  with  the  race,  and 
which  equally  defied  the  aids  and  the 
appliances  of  letters,  and  the  power  of 
the  Gospel. 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was 
never,  perbaps,  deliberately  thus  for- 
malised by  many,  by  whom,  neverdie- 
less,  it  was  practically  entertained. 
It  was  the  suppressed  premiss  in  the 
enthymeme  by  which  tney  reasoned. 
Its  admission  was  necessary,  its  denial 
would  be  fatal,  to  the  validity  of  their 
conclusion.  And  it  will,  invariably, 
be  found  to  have  prevailed  most 
amongst  those  whose  first  object  was 
how  pnsh  disaffection  was  to  be  best 
conciliated,  and  Irish  turbulence 
most  effectually  subdued;  and  least 
amongst  those  whose  first  object  was 
how  thev  might  best  speed  the  progress 
of  moral  and  religious  improvement. 

There  have  not,  indeed,  been  want- 
inor  legislators,  and  these,  too,  who 
called  themselves  enlightened,  who  did 
not  scruple  to  maintain  that  Popery 
was  a  religion  good  enough  far  the 
Irish.  The  lato  Lord  Grenville  was 
said  to  have  thus  expressed  himself. 
But  few,  if  any,  could  now  be  found 
to  give  open  utterance  to  such  a  senti- 
ment ;  while  yet  it  is  implied  in  their 
acts,  which  would  tend  to  maintain  an 
unscriptural  creed,  and  to  strengthen 
a  decaying  superstition,  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  producing  some  temporary  re- 
spite  from  the  evils,  both  social  and 
political,  which  superstition  and  igno- 
rance never  fail  to  engender. 

What  is  the  characteristic  difference 
between  the  north  and  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  ?  The  one  is  predo- 
minantly Protestant,  and  is  filled  by 
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an  industrious,  a  peaceable,  and  a 
thriving  population.  The  other  is 
predominantly  Romanist,  and  its  pea- 
santry are  the  rery  types  of  ignorance, 
wretchedness,  turbulence,  and  demo- 
ralisation. Why  is  this?  The  soil 
is  richer,  the  climate  more  temperate, 
than  that  of  Ulster.  The  farms  are 
larger,  the  tenant-right  quite  as  se- 
cure ;  the  landlords,  generally  speak- 
ing,  as  humane  and  indulgent.  The 
essential  difference  is  alone  to  be  found 
in  the  religion.  The  one  are  a  church- 
going,  a  Bible-reading,  a  gospel-hear- 
ing _people ;  they  live  in  the  light  of 
tiie  Divme  Word.  The  other  are  the 
thralls  of  a  system  of  error  and  of 
fraud,  which  makes  the  Word  of  Grod 
of  none  effect  by  their  traditions. 
Hence  the  murders,  the  commotions, 
the  disaffection,  and  the  treason,  by 
which  they  are  characterised. 

Let  the  inhabitants  of  these  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  island  change  places. 
Let  the  northern,  with  his  scriptural 
Christianity,  emigrate  to  the  south, 
and  let  the  southern,  with  his  papid 
Christianity,  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
north,  and  the  effects  will  be  soon  ap- 
parent. In  the  one  case,  asqiM^d 
wretchedness  will  supervene  upon  a 
prc^essive  civilisation.  In  the  other, 
the  labours  of  industry  wiU  encroach 
upon  the  domain  of  idleness.  Turbu- 
lence and  disorder  will  disappear.  In 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  men  will  earn 
their  bread ;  and  sources  of  produc- 
tive employment  will  be  opened  to  the 
artisan  and  husbandman,  which  will 
cause  pauperism  to  exhibit  a  diminish- 
ing proportion  to  the  numbers  of  those 
who  are  enabled  to  procure  for  them- 
selves a  decent  subsistence. 

Can  we  be  indifferent,  then,  to  any 
measures  by  which  Popery,  the  fruit- 
ful  parent  of  error  and  of  crime, 
may  be  corroborated  and  aggrandised, 
while  true  religion  is  suffered  to  lan- 
guid ;  and  funds  are  allocated  for  the 
sustentation  of  a  system  which  *'  dark- 
ens counsel  by  words  without  know- 
ledge," while  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished  Church  are  regarded  with 
severe  discountenance,  as  the  ^  mere 
provisional  occupants  of  a  position  to 
be  ceded,  by-and-by,  to  their  and 
England's  inveterate  enemies  ? 

But,  it  is  time  to  consider  the 
special  grounds  assumed  by  your  re- 
viewer for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
a  state  endowment  of  the  Romiu 
clergy. 


The  first  is  what  he  calls  a  ground 
'*  of  justice*' — 

"  The  ministers  of  that  church*  for- 
bidden, like  our  own,  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  manual  labour  or  secular  business, 
are,  if  tolerated  at  all,  entitled  to  be 
supported  by  the  statet  which,  upon  our 
principle,  is  bound  to  provide  spiritual 
instruction  for  the  people.  The  state 
may  regret  that  the  instruction  is  not 
of  a  better  kind  ;  but  there  is  no  other 
possible,  and  you  must  give  either  it  or 
none.  And  if  all  these  higher  reasons 
should  fail,  may  we  not  ask,  whether 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  not 
as  much  right  to  out'of-aoor  relief  sa 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  pau- 
per? and  we  are  confident  that  the; 
often  need  it  as  much.** 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  upon  what 
principle  are  ministers  dissenting  from 
the  Established  Church  entitled  to  a 
state  provision  ?  Is  it  because  of  that 
dissent  ?  That  would  be  to  promote, 
by  a  bounty,  an  opposition  to  the  re- 
ligion as  by  law  established.  Is  it 
notwithstanding  that  dissent,  and  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  merits  of  their 
teaching?  These  peculiar  merits 
should  oe  set  forward,  that  we  may 
•judge  of  the  tree  b^  its  fruits.  Are 
the^  to  be  found  in  the  system  of 
which  the  same  writer  declares,  "  as 
an  historical  fact,  that  all  the  civil  and 
political,  and  even  social  evils  of  Ire- 
land, may  be  traced  to  the  condi- 
tion and  influence  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  in  that  country ;"  and 
that— 

"  The  most  cursory  observer  cannot 
travel  through  Ireland  without  being 
everywhere  struck  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Protestant  and  the  Romanist 
districts— nay,  between  the  manner  and 
apparel  of  the  individual  Protestants 
and  Romanists.  In  the  former  there  is 
everywhere  visible  an  approach  to  the 
British  prototype,  In  industry,  neatness, 
and  loyalty ;  m  the  latter,  everywhere 
the  reverse.  Tn  those  terrible  annals 
of  blood,  which  form  so  larw  a  portion 
of  the  domestic  history  of  Ireland,  w* 
hardly  ever  read  of  a  Protestant  cul- 
prit, or  of  a  Romanist  victim.  .  •  • 
The  difference  is,  we  are  informed, 
beyond  all  merely  statistical  propor- 
tion. It  really  does  seem  as  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland  was 
unfavourable  to  the  development  of  the 
industry,  the  independence,  and  the  re- 
spectability of  the  individual  man." 

And  again  :»* 
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**in  short,  we  haye  arriyed,  by 
sa^mnidAted  experience,  to  the  pamfm 
cvEJasioQ,  that  the  Romaxi  Catholic 
prir-tbood  of  Ireland  are  turbulent  and 
£^'xjil;  and  tho  first  and  chief  cause 
ifal  the  crimes,  disorders,  and  miseries 
v>f  ihtir  unhappy  flocks,  of  which  they 
ire  the  (fiseontented  pastors.* 

And  again: — 

"  We  do  not  beliere  the  nriests  to  be 
)oftl;  Mid  we  will  not  submit  to  the 
r?5iB0Q  east  of  repeating  fulsome  en* 
eesvBs,  of  which  tbej  that  offer  them, 
K^  \kif  that  receiye  them,  are  alike 
t«v»  Utat  they  are  mere  conyentiooal 
Tr-riiig^  without   truth,   and  without 

Is  it  of  a  aysteio  of  which  such  are 
the  fruits  thftt  merits  can  be  alleged^ 
vhich  dionld  entitle  the  professors  of 
ii  to  be  aa  exception  to  the  general 
nue;  and  would  claims  in  their  fg^ 
^'UTj  a  distinction  aboye  dissenters  of 
saj  other  denomination,  in  yirtue  of 
vhidi  they  should  be  considered  en- 
thkrd  to  a  state  endowment?  This 
will  not  be  pretended.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  for  what  they  have  done, 
the  reyiewer  adroeates  their  payment* 
lut  fior  what  they  may  be  expected 
to  do,  if  they  should  be  so  paid. 

**  But  the  state  is  bound  to  proyide 
cpiritaai   instruction  for   the  people* 
2L«1  although  it  may  regret  that  the 
'z^Kmclion  giyen  by  the  Somish  clergy 
^  not  of  a  better  kind,  there  is  none 
oci^T  poasibley  and  it  must  either  giye 
!t  dr  aoae."    £ither  spiritual  instruc- 
tkim  it  a  Uiin^  indifferent,  or  a  thing 
I^MHiaat.     S  the  former,  the  state 
is  not  bound  to  furnish  it<     K  the  lat- 
ent it  is  bound  to  furnish  it  of  the 
best  and  purest  kind :  and  if  the  state 
W  a  CJhnstian  and  Protestant  state,  it 
i-  boond  to  look  for  it  in  the  Holy 
Seriptnreflty  and  to  eschew,  with  a  re- 
Umia  fididitj,  the  sanctioning,  by  a 
itaie  endowment,  of  anything  durectly 
eamaij!  thereto.     It  cannot  be  bawui 
t9  uphold  two  eoniroiHctory  systems : 
to   pay  the   Protestant  teacher    for 
»**n^iT?ipg  the  supremacy  and  the 
nffieicDcy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and 
the  Sofnanist  teacher  for  maintaining 
tk  npremacy  d  the  Church  of  Rome. 
^  would  be  to  proclaim  an  indifife- 
pMti<m  to  alt  creeds^  which  would  ne- 
^?e  ao  obligation   to  proyide  for 
"9^  I  cottld  understand  an  infidel, 
vJk^  like  GaUio,   •*  cared  for  none  of 


these  things"  regarding  *'  modes  of 
£Mth"  with  contempt  or  scorn,  and 
dealing  by  them  with  reference,  solely, 
to  some  present  or  political  emergency 
or  convenience.  But  by  the  Christian 
goyemment,  or  the  Christian  states, 
man,  they  cannot  be  viewed  in  that 
light.  They  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
pmy  fast  aud  loose  with  sacred  things. 
If  there  be  any  moral  or  religious  m- 
struction  which  they  "regret"  that 
the  people  should  desire  to  receive, 
they  should  be  no  parties  to  the  com^ 
munication  of  it.  And  if  this  instruc- 
tion should  be  of  a  nature  to  coun- 
teract and  discredit  that  for  which  they 
are  bound  to  make  a  due  provision, 
that  would  only  render  it  the  more 
incumbent  upon  them  to  avoid  all 
encouragement  of  it  by  a  state  endow- 
ment. 

But  it  is  added,  '*  if  all  these  higher 
reasons  should  fail,  may  we  not  ask, 
whether  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy 
have  not  as  much  right  to  out-o/'door 
relief  as  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant pauper  ?  and  we  are  confident 
that  they  often  need  it  as  much."  We 
have  lived  to  hear  and  to  read  strange 
things ;  but  this  is  the  strangest  of 
all  1  "What  I  a  poor-law  as  a  provisioa 
for  the  sustentation  of  the  teachers  of 
spiritual  darkness  1  A  poor-law,  pro- 
perly understood,  contemplates,  not 
the  perpetuation,  but  the  extinction  of 
pauperism.  Its  end  is,  not  merely  to 
relieve  dLstress,  but  to  diminish  want 
bv  promoting  industry ;  and  it  is  either 
ill-constructed,  or  badly  administered, 
when  such  an  end  is  not  attained. 
Does  your  reviewer  mean  that  it  should 
thtis  operate  upon  the  pauper  priests, 
whom  he  thus  contemplates  as  objects 
of  public  charity  ?  If  he  do,  he  would 
defeat  his  own  object,  which  is  to  or- 
ganise in  the  pay  of  TOvemment,  a 
body  of  stipendiary  ecclesiastics.  If 
he  do  not,  there  is  no  force  in  his  ar- 
gument. If,  however,  that  body,  or 
any  portion  of  them,  be  reduced  to  the 
deplorable  condition  which  he  de- 
scribes, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  application  to  any  of  the  poor- 
law  imions  would  be  attended  to  by 
the  guardians,  in  preference  to  those  of 
any  other  paupers  who  might  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  relief. 

Secondly,  the  writer  contends  for  a 
state  provision  on  the  ground  '*  of 
equity."  The  property  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  the  Established 
was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Romish  Chnrch;  and  as  in  the  case 
of  the  forfeiture  of  Lord  Derwentwa- 
ter's  estates,  '^an  annuity  of  some 
thousands  was  charitably  bestowed 
on  his  disinherited  representative," 
80  should  the  present  race  of  the 
Romish  clergy  be  charitably  provided 
for  out  of  the  confiscations  which  were 
the  result  of  their  heresies  and  their 
treasons.  Did  the  proposed  measure 
rest  upon  such  grounds,  it  could  not, 
for  a  moment,  hd  entertained.  There 
is  no  natural  right  of  inheritance  in 
ecclesiastics.  Each  succeeding  gene- 
ration of  them  must  be  considered  as 
identified  with  the  system  to  which 
they  belong ;  and  as  it  was  against 
the  system  the  first  blow  was  struck, 
all  by  whom  the  system  is  perpetuated 
should  be  considered  as  tamted  by  the 
original  offencCi  and  as  liable  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  penalties  which  it 
provoked  equally  with  those  against 
whom  they  were  at  first  directed.  The 
descendant  of  an  attainted  traitor  may 
prove  a  loyal  subject,  and  in  such  a 
case  there  may  be  not  only  equity  but 
wisdom  in  reversing  the  attainder. 
The  representative  of  the  papal  reli- 
gion must  be,  if  he  be  honest,  a  stre- 
nuous opponent  of  scriptural  Christi- 
anity ;  and  if  there  were  good  reasons 
for  depriving  his  church  of  its  ascen- 
dancy or  its  possessions,  there  can  be 
no  reason  why,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  these  should  be  restored. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said  6n  this 
pait  of  the  subject,  which  is  well 
worthy  your  attentive  consideration, 
although  the  reviewer  has  not  deemed 
it  worthy  of  any  attention  at  all. 
Was  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  the 
pNBriod  of  the  Reformation,  really  en- 
titled to  retain  the  property  and  the 
privileges  of  which  she  had  become 
possessed?  This  property  and  these 
privileges  dated  from  a  period  long  an- 
tecedent to  the  abuses  and  the  corrup- 
tions by  which  Christianity  had  be- 
come aunost  extin^ished.  They  had 
been  conferred,  by  sovereigns  and 
subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
true  religion.  The  faith  of  early 
Christendom  is  best  collected  from  its 
creeds ;  and  the  creeds  in  use  when 
this  property  was  conveyed  are  the 
very  creeds  at  present  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  England.  How,  then,  stands 
the  case?  The  Church  of  England 
derives  its  succession  from,  and  asserts 
its  identity  with  the  ancient  Catholic 
Church,  whose  symbols  were  the  Apos- 


tles', the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian 
creeds.  By  the  Church  of  Rome  these 
have  been  superseded,  or  overlaid  by 
the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth, 
which  a^lomerates  around  them  hu- 
man fictions  and  human  traditions,  bj 
which  {>ure  Scriptural  Christianity  is 
extinguished.  Were  the  hands  thus 
corrupting  the  faith  entitled  to  retain 
possession  of  the  endowments  and 
emoluments  conferred  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  it  pure  ? — and  were  the 
very  means  bestowed  in  order  to  en- 
sure its  perpetuity  and  promote  its 
difllusion,  to  be  perverted  to  purposes 
by  which  ends  tiie  very  opposite  could 
alone  be  attained  ? 

The  Question  is  not,  should  grants 
originally  given  for  superstitions  uses, 
be  continued  in  the  himds  of  the  eccle- 
siastical body  upon  whom  they  were 
at  first  bestowed,  when  increasino^  light 
admonished  men  of  their  superstitions. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ^reat 
difficulty  in  answering  this  question ; 
but  it  is  not  the  one  at  present  before 
us.  That  question  is,  have  a  body  of 
ecclesiastics,  who  have  perverted  the 
faith,  a  ri^ht  to  retain  emoluments 
conferred  long  before  the  faith  was 
thus  perverte<C  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
those  by  whom  in  itopurity  it  was  pre- 
served or  restored  ?  yAiether  of  the  tvro 
should  be  considered  the  representa- 
tives of  the  original  grantors  ? — those 
by  whom  these  grantors  would  be  ex- 
communicated as  heretics ;  or  those  by 
whom  they  would  be  recognized  as  fel- 
low-Christians ? — ^those  by  whom  they 
would  be  regarded  as  without  the  pale 
of  salvation,  unless  they  reoeived  the 
creed  of  Pius  the  Fourth ;  or  those  by 
whom  they  would  be  recogm'zed  as 
within  the  pale  of  salvation,  because 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  creeds  of 
all  the  early  Christians?  Such  is 
precisely  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  Churches  of  Eneland  and  Rome, 
respecting  the  transfer  of  ecclesiastical 
property  which  took  place  when  the 
Papal  supremacy  was  overthrown. 
That  property  was  asserted  to  belong 
to  that  body  which  claimed  an  identity 
in  faith  and  doctrine  with  those  ages 
of  the  Church  during  which  it  had 
been  accumulated.  It  was  wrested 
from  those  who  set  up  what  was  es- 
sentially a  new  reli^on — a  religion 
the  profession  of  which  implied  a  re- 
nunciation of  holy  Scripture,  and 
which  rendered  void,  by  vain  conceits 
and  human  fictions  and  traditions,  the 
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f&ith  once  deliyered  to  the  saints,  which 
the  Church  of  Engbind  holds  in  such 
especial  reverence,  and  commends  to 
all  classes  and  descriptions  of  men,  as 
containing  all  that  is  necessary  to  sal- 
Tation. 

The  case  is,  therefore,  not  that  of  a 
lawful  heir*  dispossessed,  for  his  fa- 
ther's offenceF,  of  a  property  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  had  a  le^al 
right ;  but  of  an  usurper,  continuing 
to  overhold  possessions,  disregarding 
the  conditions  on  which  they  were  ob- 
tained, to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful 
claimant  by  whom  such  conditions  had 
been  dulv  observed. 

Had  the  Papal  heresiarchs  adopted 
a  system  resembling  that  of  Mormon- 
ism,  and  annexed  it  to  the  three  earlv 
creeds,  as  one  the  admission  of  whicn 
was  indispensable  in  all  professing  the 
CaUiolic  faith,  could  they  be  consi- 
dered, by  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  the  rightful  inheritors  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church?  This  is, 
no  doubt,  an  extreme  case ;  but  on 
that  very  account  better  calculated  to 
test  the  minciple.  And  if  the  creed 
of  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth  be  one  which 
not  only  overrides  the  letter,  but  con- 
tradicts the  spirit  of  all  the  eurly 
creeds  whidi  have  received  the  sanction 
of  repeated  general  councils,  which  it 
itfver  did^  ihe  difference  is  one  of  de- 
gree merely,  and  not  of  kind;  and 
the  Uqwe  from  the  faith  is  as  complete 
and  absolute  as  though  heathenism,  or 
any  other  form  of  superstition,  had 
been  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Christian  veiities.  This  creed,  the 
svmbol  of  the  modem  Church  of 
Home,  unknown  to  all  the  early  fa- 
thers, and  unauthenticated  except  by 
a  Papal  rescript,  every  Romish  eccle- 
siastic previously  to  his  induction  into 
a  benefice,  must  swear  that  he  will 
observe. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  ground — 
the  ground  of  *'  policy  "—upon  which 
you  advocate  the  proposed  endow- 
ment of  the  Bomish  clerg]^-  "  As- 
suredly," observes  the  reviewer,  "if 
this  enevance — ^whether  it^is  real,  as 
we  think,  or  only  plausible,  as  others 
say-^  not  redressed,  and,  as  it  were, 
drawn  off,  it  will,  in  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  world,  accumulate  to  such 
a  height  as  will  overthrow  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  even  before  she  has 
possessed  herself  of  the  oon<|uered  pro- 
perty, the  Eoman  Cathobc  Church 
also ;  and  probi^ly  extinguish  all  re- 


ligion— at  least,  forfeit  all  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  any  religion  in  Ire- 
land." Such  are  the  terrors  under 
which  you  would  have  the  legislature 
deliberate  upon  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. But  no  man,  and  no  state  ever 
acted  wisely,  when  they  only  took 
counsel  from  their  fears.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  you  had  given  your 
readers  some  notion  of  the  modus  o})€^ 
randi  by  which  a  state  provision  for 
Roman  Catholic  priests  could  contri- 
bute to  the  security  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

It  would  have  been  well  also  if  you 
had  told  us  why  the  withholding  such 
a  provision  should  be  regarded  as  a 
grievance.  I  have  oflen  heard  the 
conferring  of  it  represented  in  a  very 
odious  light  by  laymen  and  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  Komiah  persuasion;  fitU 
never  that  it  was  withheld.  And  al- 
though, no  doubt,  there  arc  many  who 
would  be  but  too  well  pleased  if  go- 
vernment were  to  use  a  little  gentle 
compulsion  in  pressing  it  upon  them, 
yet  such  is  the  unpopularity  of  the 
measure,  they  dare  not  seem  to  desire 
it,  lest  their  influence  with  th«ir  own 
people  should  be  entirely  overthrown. 
I  am,  therefore,  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  its  denial  should  be  regard- 
ed as  a  grievance. 

K  it  be  a  grievance  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  are  not  paid  by  the 
state,  it  must  be  equally  a  grievance 
that  the  spiritual  teachers  of  every 
other  sect  or  denomination  are  not 
paid  by  the  state  also.  For  surely  it 
will  not  be  pretended  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  preference,  because  they 
reject,  whilst  the  others  maintain,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  state  to  make  provision  for 
the  spiritual  teachers  of  the  professors 
of  an  nnscriptural  creed,  because  they 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  people, 
the  allegation  of  this  writer  nught  bo 
sustain^ ;  but  in  no  other  sense  has  it 
even  a  colour  of  iustification :  and  this 
is  one  upon  which,  if  government 
acted  at  all,  they  should  act  to  its  full 
extent,  and  nuuce  provision  for  the 
worshipper  of  Bramah,  in  India. 

And  nere  it  may  just  be  remarked, 
that  there  has  not  appeared,  at  any 
time,  either  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  or 
in  any  other  publication  advocating  the 
proposed  measure,  any  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  it  should 
be  carried,  or  any  probable  conjee- 
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tares  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
it  would  work,  which  would  prove  an 
acquaintance  with  the  present  con- 
dition  of  Popery  in  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  proposed 
endowment,  which  is  that  to  which 
your  reviewer  refers,  would  be  mi- 
serably insufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses intended.  It  would  amount 
to  no  more  than  the  recognition  of 
a  principle  —  and  it  would  require 
far  more  extensive  drafts  upon  the 
treasury  than  that  respected  noble- 
man seemed  to  think  at  all  necessary. 
The  secular  Romish  priesthood  of 
Ireland,  not  to  talk  of  the  regulars, 
at  present  greatly  outnumber  throe 
thousand ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Curtis, 
the  Roman  Catholic  primate,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  parliamentary 
committee  in  1825,  declared  that  they 
were  not  half  enough.  Adopting  the 
calculation  made  in  France  of  the 
proportion  which  should  be  observed 
between  the  flock  and  the  clergy, 
which  was  laid  down  as  one  jjriest  to 
every  thousand  of  the  population,  this 
would  give,  supposing  tne  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics  seven  millions,  seven 
thousand  secular  priests.  And  if 
your  reviewer  does  not  know  that, 
m  the  late  negotiations  carried  on 
between  the  government  and  some 
members  of  the  Romish  prelacy,  it 
was  stated,  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
that  five  hundred  a-year  would  be  re- 
quired for  each  parisn  priest,  he  is  one 
of  the  few  who  is  ignorant  of  that 
fact ;  so  that,  if  any  serious  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  redress  the  grievance 
of  which  he  complains,  a  sum  nothing 
short  of  three  millions  and  a-haif 
would  be  annually  required  from  the 
public  treasury  ;  while  the  expensive 
Romish  ritual,  as  Dr.  Curtis  calls  it 
in  his  evidence,  and  the  magnificent 
places  of  worship  which  Romanism 
everywhere  affects,  would  require 
large  additional  sums,  which  must 
either  be  furnished  by  parliamentary 
grants,  or  raised  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution. All  this,  independently  of 
the  drain  which  would  be  made  by  the 
regulars,  who  would  derive  additional 
popularity  from  the  fact  that  their  old 
adversaries  had  become  pensioners  of 
the  state,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  ply 
their  vocation  with  increased  energy 
and  success,  until,  for  every  guinea 
which  was  received  by  the  one  from 
the  treasury,  at  least  a  corresponding 
one  would  be  contributed  to  the  other 
by  the  people. 


Kow,are  youprepared  toreoommend 
a  penal  enactment  for  the  suppression  of 
the  regulars  ?  And  can  you  devise  any- 
penal  enactment  which  would  prevent 
voluntary  contributions  ?  If  such  be 
your  determination,  I  could  not  bid 
you  God  speed.  I  should  regard 
any  such  attempt,  or  such  infliction,  a 
real  grievance.  We  have  no  right  to 
say — ^respecting,  as  we  pretend  to  do, 
the  principle  of  toleration — that  the 
Roman  Catholics  may  not  do  what 
they  like  with  their  own.  Our  ccmiing 
forward  with  a  vote  in  aid  of  those 
who  may  be  unwilling  to  contribute 
from  one  class,  gives  us  no  riffht  what- 
ever to  impose  any  restriction  upon 
those  who  are  willing  to  contribate 
from  another.  We  may,  if  we  are 
unwise  enough  to  do  so,  pay  the 
priests ;  but  we  may  not  proscribe  the 
friars.  We  may  keep  up  a  supply  of 
ecclesiastics  for  those  who,  thougn  well 
able,  are  not  willing  to  keep  it  np  fbr 
themselves:  but  it  would  violate  aH 
sound  principles,  to  say  that  the  only 
popery  for  which  there  is  an  eflTective 
demand,  is  that  for  which  its  votaries 
shall  be  prohibited,  by  a  penal  enact- 
ment, from  making  a  voluntary  pro- 
vision. And  he  must,  indeed,  be 
blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  who 
could  calculate  upon  securing  the  pub« 
lie  tranquillity  by  such  an  enact* 
ment. 

Your  reviewer  is  indignant  that 
any  one  should  object  to  a  state  pro- 
vision for  the  Roman  Catholio  clergy, 
as  though  it  were  "a  sinfhl  en- 
couragement  to  an  idolatrous  wor- 
ship." This,  he  says,  would  be  to 
confound  **  justice,  or  charity,  to  a 
person,  with  assent  to,  or  participation 
m,  his  doctrine.**  Xot  so.  The  sup- 
port he  advocates  is  pot  fbr  the  relief 
of  an  Individual,  but  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  functionar}'.  The  indivi- 
dual would  cease  to  be  an  object  of  it, 
as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
system,  although  by  so  ceasing  his 
personal  destitution  must  be  greatly 
increased.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
poor  priest,  hut  poor  popery,  that  is 
considered,  when  a  state  endowment 
is  recommended.  The  poor  priest, 
who  should  become  a  Protestant,  is 
freely  left  to  perish,  or  to  derive  what 
voluntary  aid  he  may  from  the  com- 
passion of  a  benevolent  public.  There 
is  no  public  provision  proposed  Jbr 
him ;  that  is  reserved  for  the  sus- 
tentation  of  popery,  lest  the  ^reat 
evil  should  be  mcurred  of  its  yield- 
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hz  to  the  pro|[imB  of  spiiitaal 
L^ibt,  and  becoming  extinct  in  Ire- 
Imdl 

And  now  I  beg  leare  to  ask  yon, 
▼betber  roa  will  Bny  longer  main- 
uia  thAt'  a  state  endowment  is  to 
be  coGibanded  with  individual  alms ; 
i2d  whether  a  eovemment  by  whom 
it  is  proTided  is  not  thereby  contri- 
bitlog  to  "the  maintenance  of  an 
jdc^latrcms  worship  ?" 

Bttt  '*we    recognise    and  protect 
Pt^m  and  MahiHnetan  worship  in  the 
IaTw  aad  downriofht  Roman  Catholic 
^^'MJtments  in  Malta  and  in  Cana* 
da."  As  to  recognition  and  protec- 
tor^ that  is  the  duty  of  a  tolerant 
fi^tff  towards    all    denominations    of 
^^erers;   and  no  complaint  has,  or 
<aa  he  made,   that  it   is   not  to  its 
t'-J  extent  enjoyed  by.  the  Roman 
Citholics    in    Ireland-      "Establish- 
seat"  is  a  different  thin^.     However 
t^Q^  to  which  your  reviewer  alludes 
:2Mr  have  arisen,  I  boldly  m&intain^that 
::^?  Christian    state    should    estMith 
i».^y  anti'Christian  error,  and  that 
'''^  so  doing  it  becomes  amenable  to  a 
^vjher  than  any  merely  human  tribu- 
oat     By  so  doin^  there  is  a  clear  de- 
partnre  from  "  the  righteousness  that 
exslteth  a  nation,**  and,  consequently, 
tbie  rale,    if  any,  which  is  derivable 
ctT<m  snch  a  practice,  is  one  *'more 
i^^urazed  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
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A  little  incident  which  occurred 
'vithin  my  own  knowledge,  may  serve 
v^  iHostraie  the  distinction  hietween 
tie  ladtadinarianism  ofvour  reviewer 
>sd  eenoinc  charity.   There  lives  near 
to  tSe  spot  in  which  I  write,  a  Dub- 
lin wholesale  trader,  who  deals  ex- 
tensively in  the  cotton  and  woollen 
business,  and  whose  principal  cnsto- 
o»n   are    Roman    Catholic   countrv 
'^-'pke^ier^     He  is  entirely  depend, 
ut  on  that   class  for  profits  to  the 
CBount  of  about  five  thousand  a-year. 
This  gentleman  was  waited  on  by  a 
4»atation,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
I  Roman  Catholic  bisln^,  all  furnished 
^k  letters  oi  introduction  from  his 
'^mtry  customers,  earnestly  soliciting 
isobscription  for  the  building  of  a 
fionaaa  Catholic  place  of  worship.  He 
JUBwcred  them  thus: — "Gentlemen, 
I  an  1^  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with 
f'Hff  request.    My  conscience  does  not 
'ifftrme  to  do  so.     When  your  peo- 
ple tfeiongry,  Ifeed  them ;  when  they 
ire  ukedTl  cdothe  them.   But  I  would 


be  false  to  my  own  convictions  if  I  did 
not  candidly  tell  you  that  I  believe 
you  are  in  great  error,  and  that  I 
would  be  wrong  in  doing  anything 
which  could  contribute  to  the  spread 
of  that  error.  Suppose  it  were  a  ea«»e 
of  sickness,  and  that  I  were  asked  for 
what  I  knew  would  only  aggravate 
that  sickness,  would  it  be  benevolent, 
or  charitable  in  me  to  comply  with 
such  a  request  ?  I  put  it  to  your  bi- 
shop, would  he  aid  me  in  propagating 
what  he  believed  to  be  religious  delu- 
sion ?"  Such  was  his  answer ;  and  it 
was  well  received.  The  bishop,  to  his 
credit,  said  that  he  acted  like  a  con- 
sistent man ;  and  he  did  not  lose  one  of 
his  customers.  The  same  deputation 
waited  upon  the  lord  lieutenant,  the 
chief  secretary,  and  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  all  of  whom  they  received  large 
contributions ;  but  for  no  one  of  whom 
could  they  have  entertained  the  same 
respect  as  for  the  man  from  whom  they 
got  nothing  but  a  sound  and  sufficient 
reason,  that  he  could  not  make  a  sa- 
crifice of  his  faith  to  a  spurious  cha- 
rity, or  win  popularity  by  offending 
conscience. 

"  We  pay  Roman  Catholic  chaplains 
to  our  hospitals,  jails,  and  garrisons. 
We  did  not  prevent  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  accompanying  the  Irish  re- 
giments to  India,"  8cc.  &c.  The  prac- 
tice alluded  to  is  much  to  be  con- 
demned. It  is  a  clear  departure  from 
principle  ;  and  originated  in  times 
when  the  serious  religious  responsibi- 
lities of  government  were  but  little 
cared  for  by  the  Gallios  of  the  day. 
The  appointment  of  chaplains  to  our 
jails  and  hospitals,  &c.,  originated  in 
a  desire  to  compensate,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  the  severity  of  the  then  ex- 
isting penal  enactments,  and  was  pro- 
posed and  carried  by  those  by  whom 
these  enactments  were  very  rigidly 
maintained.  It  never  entered  into  their 
heads  that  it  could  be  made  a  ground 
for  a  wholesale  establishment  of  po- 
pery ;  seeing  that  it  was  intended  as 
a  sort  of  onset  by  which  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  anti-popery  laws  might 
be  reconciled  with  a  wise  toleration. 
It  was,  indeed,  most  unwise.  The 
utmost  that  should  have  been  done 
would  be  to  suffer  Roman  Catholics 
to  provide  such  functionaries  for 
themselves,  and  if  they  were  not  wil- 
ling to  do  so,  the  blame,  if  any,  would 
rest  upon  them  alone.    What  would 
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the  enlightened  public  think  of  a  state 
provision  for  fairy,  homceopathic,  or 
water-cure  doctors,  for  such  patients 
in  our  hospitals,  or  inmates  in  our 
jails,  as  might  refuse  the  services  of 
the  regular  practitioners  ?  And  yet 
such  would  not  be  one  whit  less  pre- 
posterous than  what  has  been  actually 
done  in  the  case  of  the  spiritual  re- 
quirements of  these  places.  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  a  minister  of  the  crown 
moving  an  act  in  parliament  to  the 
above  effect  I  But  our  statesmen  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  thus  to 
afiront  the  understandings  of  the  pub- 
lic; who  may  be  bamboozled  upon 
subjects  which  they  do  not  under- 
standi  or  respecting  which  they  do 
not  take  any  particular  interest ;  who 
Bre,  indeed,  sharp-sighted  enough  in 
all  that  concerns  men's  temporal  inte- 
rests^  while  they  dismiss  spiritual  con- 
siderations as  unrealities  in  which  they 
are  wholly  devoid  of  faiths  and  which, 
if  adverted  to  at  all  by  the  great  regu- 
lators of  the  national  councils,  it  should 
be  only  as  to  how  they  might  be  best 
made  to  subserve  party  interests,  or 
political  convenience. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  to  Irish  regiments 
serving  in  India»  recent  events  have 
afford^  a  very  emphatical  commen- 
tary, which,  if  it  be  disregarded,  but 
little  attention  would  be  paid  to  any- 
thing which  I  could  say.  It  was 
clearly  a  concession  to  faction  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  required  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  soldiers  serving  in  the 
British  army,  and  which,  if  required, 
should  have  been  sternly  refused.  And 
what  has  been  already  the  conse- 
quence? In  one  regiment,  and  that 
previously  one  of  the  best  conducted 
regiments  in  the  service,  the  men  have 
been  stirred  up  to  mutiny.  The  or- 
ders of  the  omcer  conmianding  have 
been  superseded  by  those  of  the  Ro- 
mish bishop  of  the  district,  and  the 
Romish  chaplain ;  and  the  governor 
and  council  of  the  presidency  have  been 
compelled  to  interfere,  ana  to  remove 
the  offending  ecclesiastics  from  the 
sphere  of  their  jurisdiction  in  India  1 

And  here  it  were  well  briefly  but 
seriously  to  advert  to  what  should  be 
the  principle  of  a  wise  and  righteous 
government  in  dealing  with  such  ques- 
tions as  these.  If  any  religion  be  es- 
tablished, it  should  be  that  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reve- 
lation.    Other  forms  of  worship  may 


be  tolerated,  and  full  security  may  be 
given  for  their  maintenance,  to  those 
b^  whom  they  are  preferred ;  but  no 
Old  beyond  that  which  they  themselves 
afford,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  test  of  their  sincerity. 

Thus,  conscientious  dissent  is  made 
compatible  with  legalised  establish- 
ment. The  one  is  lefb  free  to  the 
adoption  or  the  rejection  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  to  rise  or  fall  with  the 
preference  for,  or  indifference  respect- 
ins  it,  which  may  happen  to  prevail. 
The  other  is  placed  upon  a  basis  by 
which  its  permanent  existence  is  gua- 
ranteed, as  that  by  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  state,  the  mind  of  (rod  is 
most  fully  expressed,  and  the  growth 
in  virtue  and  godliness  of  the  whole 
community  may  be  most  effectually 
promoted. 

In  short,  the  state,  which  acts  wise- 
ly in  the  matter  of  religion,  will  do  by 
it  what  it  does  by  science,  literature* 
medicine,  surgery,  or  any  other  of  the 
liberal  arts.  Where  it  makes  provi- 
sion for  them  at  all,  it  will  make  provi- 
sion for  the  best  modes  of  instruction, 
in  the  most  approved  systems.  It  will 
not  make  a  provision  for  the  Ptole- 
maic system  of  astronomy  for  the  be- 
nefit or  encouragement  of  those  by 
whom  the  Copermcan  is  rejected.  It 
will  not  establish  schools  of  medicine 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  teach  the 
rejection  of  Hervey's  theory  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  It  will  leave 
these  *'  opinionum  commerUa"  to  the  na- 
tural fate  that  is  sure  to  attend  them, 
that  of  becoming  gradually  extin- 
guished by  the  process  of  sound 
knowledge,  and  all  its  care  will  be 
that  the  "  naturtB  judicia**  may  be  so 
established  that  error  shall  not  prevail 
against  them,  and  that  their  influence 
may  be  co-extensive  with  their  im-t 
portance. 

If  the  popish  religion  be  a  living 
reality  amongst  the  millions  by  whom 
it  is  professed  in  Ireland,  it  will  not 
require  a  state  endowment.  If  it  be 
not,  is  it  for  a  Protestant  state  to 
make  it  so  ?  Is  it  for  a  state  which 
protests  against  its  system  of  error,  to 
furnish  the  means  of  infusing  into  Uiat 
system  an  increased  vitality,  and  res- 
cue it  from  the  financial  difficulties, 
arising  not  from  the  poverty,  but  the 
decreasing  faith  of  its  nominal  adhe- 
rents, and  which  threaten  its  extinc- 
tion ?  Such  is  the  real  practical  ques- 
tion  at  issue  between  the  advocates 
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and  the  adversaries  of  a  state  endow- 
ment for  the  Boman  Catholio  priests. 
The  question  is  no  longer  one  of  to- 
leration or  no  toleration.  Toleration, 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  they 
have.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  as 
free  to  worship  Grod  after  their  fashion 
as  any  other  denomination  of  belieyers, 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
itself  not  excepted.  What  is  required 
for  them  is  something  more  than  this— 
the  pnTflege  of  worshipping  God  at 
other  men's  expense,  and  that  they 
should  be,  in  tnat  particular,  raised 
above  the  condition  of  all  other  dissen- 
ten ;  and  this  exactly  in  proportion 
as  their  own  laity  are  disinclined  to  be 
any  longer  at  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  their  cumbrous  and  costly  ceremo- 
nial. Now,  in  other  words,  this  is 
only  saying:  Popery  in  Ireland  is 
^oing  oat ;  it  is  dy mg  a  natural  death ; 
It  ia  expiring  of  sheer  inanition,  and 
must,  irleft  to  itself,  moulder  away  in 
a  few  generations ;  let  us  pray  the 
state  to  iDeep  it  alive ;  let  it  be  starched 
and  bnckramed,  by  a  government  pro- 
vbion,  into  a  new  existence;  let  its 
priests  become  functionaries  whom  our 
Protestant  rulers  delight  to  honour; 
let  them  be  caressed  as  long  as  they 
persevere  in  dieir  old  errors  ;  let  them 
only  be  discountenanced  when  they 
cist  them  off,  and  embrace  a  more  en- 
Hghteued  mode  of  faith  ; — ^let  all  this 
be  done,  and  there  is  no  telling  what 
mirades  government  may  not  perform 
in  resuscitating  the  dead  body  of  the 
Komish  faith,  and  giving  form  and  sub- 
stance, and  something  hke  vital  power, 
to  what  was  rapidly  passing  into  the 
land  of  shadows,  and  taking  its  place 
amongst  the  tlungs  that  have  been. 
All  this  a  government  grant  may  do. 
It  may  arrest  the  progress  of  the  R&- 
formation.  It  may  say  to  the  tide  of 
scriptural  knowledge,  <«  Thus  far  shalt 
thoa  eo — thou  shalt  go  no  farther." 
Bat  change  the  animus  of  the  body  of 
fiomiflh  ecclesiastics,  it  never  will. 
What  they  are  now»  without  an  endow- 
loent,  thev  will  continue  should  an  en- 
dowment be  conferred.  Their  condi- 
tion and  character,  their  temper  and 
manners,  will  remain  the  same.  Their 
rancorous  hatred  of  scriptural  Chris- 
tianity will  remain  the  same;  their 
fierce  anti- Anglican  predilections  will 
ooQtiime  then  what  they  are  now; 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  lose 
their  popularitv  because  they  pocket 
the  money  of  the  government.    They 
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will  consider,  like  the  Scotchman,  that 
•*baith  are  best;"  and  the  stiidiest 
antagonists  British  authority  ever  en- 
countered will  be  the  paid  spiritual 
auxiliaries  on  whom  dependence  may 
beplaced  for  its  maintenance  in  Irelana. 

We  have  all  read,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  laughter  and  contempt, 
of  the  attempt  of  the  French  admi- 
ral to  civilize  all  of  a  sudden  the 
natives  of  Tahiti,  by  clothing  them  in 
the  most  fashionable  dresses,  procured 
from  the  first  tailors  and  milliners  in 
Paris.  Having  turned  out  some  upon 
whom  he  thus  experimented,  in  the 
pink  of  the  Parisian  mode,  he  said  com- 
placently to  the  beholders,  "There's 
civilization  1"  and  ridiculed  the  tardy 
process  of  addressing  himself  to  their 
mental  culture  as  one  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  their  enlightened  age,  and 
which  <X)uldonlybe  completed  through 
successive  generations.  But  he  soon 
found  that,  although  the  outward  man 
inight  be  thus  transformed,  the  savage 
instincts  still  remained;  and  that  the 
creatures  whom  he  thus  metamorphosed 
into  the  likeness  of  civilized  beings  were 
still  as  ready  to  eat  him  as  when  they 
wore  their  K>rmer  habiliments  in  their 
native  wilds. 

Let  me  not  be  mistaken.  I  do  not 
say  that  Roman  Catholic  priests  are 
savages  or  barbarians.  Far  from  it. 
There  are  many  amongst  them  in  a 
very  high  degree  gentle  and  civilized. 
But  I  do  say  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
pitiating their  hostility  to  Protestantism 
by  a  state  endowment,  is  not  one  whit 
more  profound  than  that  of  the  wise- 
acre  above-mentioned,  who  fancied 
that,  by  a  mere  change  of  costume,  he 
could  extemporize  civilization.  In- 
stincts and  principles  do  not  change 
like  the  fashions.  Modes  of  faith  are 
not  as  variable  as  modes  of  dress ;  and 
to  take  up  popery  in  its  crippled  state^ 
and  set  it  upon  its  legs  by  a  state  pro- 
vision, will  only  enable  it  to  numifest 
with  more  effect  its  deadly  antipathy 
to  scriptural  religion.  As  well  might 
we  propose  to  w^en  the  power  of  an 
enemy  by  building  for  them  fortresses 
and  barracks,  and  paying  teachers  by 
whom  their  youth  mi^ht  be  trained  to 
the  use  of  arms,  as  to  diminish  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Romanists  to  our  Reformed 
Church  by  providing  them  with  spi- 
ritual instructors. 

What  we  give  they  will  not  thank  us 
for.  Instep  of  receiving  it  as  a  boon, 
they  will  consider  that  they  are  confer- 
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ring  a  favour  upon  us  when  they  take  it. 
And  never,  never  will  tbey  consent  to 
be  false  to  the  system  in  which  they 
have  been  brought  up,  or  tolerant  of 
persons  in  an  abhorrence  of  whom  they 
nave  been  trained,  by  any  gratitude 
for  a  provision  which  they  will  only 
consent  to  accept  from  an  assured  con- 
viction that  it  will  aid  rather  than  em- 
barrass them  in  the  propagation  of  their 
principles,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
their  objects. 

Can  your  reviewer  be  ignorant 
of  the  system  of  persecution  which 
rages  in  this  country  against  con- 
verts from  the  Romish  persuasion? 
It  is  to  be  feared  he  is ;  for  it  is  not  to 
be  thought  that,  knowing  it,  he  would 
countenance  it,  or  speak  of  it  in  any 
other  terms  than  those  of  indignation 
and  abhorrence.  Is  this  to  be  excused 
or  palliated  because  popery  is  •*  an  ac- 
complished fact  ?"  18  It  to  be  endured 
that  British  subjects,  in  this  land  of 
libertv,  shall  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  fbliowing  their  religious  convictions, 
when  these  would  lead  them  to  depart 
from  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  because  it  has  pleased  certain 
sciolists  to  set  up  as  an  indisputable 
moral  and  political  verity,  that  we 
never  shall  enjoy  quiet  until  popery  has 
been  stereotyped  upon  Ireland?  I 
grant  that  the  drafts  which  are  annually 
made  from  it  are  such  as  to  disturb  in 
some  measure  the  complacential  con- 
clusion that  it  is  an  "accomplished 
fact."  But  not  the  less  do  I  protest 
against  the  monstrous  conclusion  that 
the  British  Constitution  is  to  be  tram- 
pled under  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  their  convenient  hypothe- 
sis ;  and  that  converts  arc  to  be  aban- 
doned to  **  the  tender  mercies"  of  re- 
morseless persecutors,  because  shallow 
and  unprincipled  politicians  have  a 
theory  to  support,  or  a  timid  and  time- 
serving government  find  it  convenient, 
fbr  party  purposes,  to  connive  at  the 
misaeeds  of  a  taction,  who  hold  in  their 
hand  the  balance  of  power. 

Let  me  note  a  few  particulars,  which 
have  been  authenticated  by  evidence 
delivered,  in  1837*  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Nanfflc  is  the  well-known  mis- 
sionary in  the  island  of  Achill,  where 
his  labours  have  been  exceedingly 
blessed.  His  zeal  and  his  success  pro- 
voked the  ire  of  Dr.  MacHale,  better 
known  as  *'  John  of  Tiiam,"  by  whom 
he  was  denounced,  and  hit  converts 


excommunicated.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  system  of  exclusive  dealing 
was  set  on  toot,  by  which  the  little  co- 
lony were  almost  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

The  Rev.  Martin  Connolly  was  the 
priest  who  most  signalized  himself  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  archiepiscopal 
edict.  Mr.  Nangle*s  sworn  and  un- 
contradicted deposition  ia  to  this  ef- 
fect : — 

"  I  can  prove  that  he  has  ordered  tho 
people  to  SDOUt  after  me  and  the  mem- 
bers of  my  conereeation  whenever  they 
see  me ;  that  he  has  endeavoured  to 
establish,  to  our  injurv,  a  system  of  ex- 
clusive dealing ;  and  that  he  commanded 
the  members  of  his  congregation  to  as- 
sault any  person  connected  with  this  set- 
tlement who  should  attempt  to  speak  to 
them,  with  the  first  weapon  which  came 
to  hand ;  either  to  knock  them  down  vitk 
a  fpade,  or  to  stab  them  ttith  a  pitchfork ; 
and  that  he  particularly  marked,  as  an 
object  of  popular  vengeance,  a  man  of 
most  unblemished  character  employed  bj 
me  as  a  schoolmaster ;  saying  from  the 
altar  of  his  chapel,  *  There  is  that  dcTil, 
Murray,  going  through,  the  island—a 
man  wno  would  not  be  suffered  to  live  in 
any  place  but  Achill.*  ** 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  com- 
ment of  your  reviewer  upon  a  state- 
ment like  this.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  he  would  seek  to  discredit 
the  good  man  by  whom  it  is  made, 
for  it  is,  in  truth,  placed  beyond  con- 
tradiction. But  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  his  comment  upon  it.  Is  the  sys- 
tem from  which  such  atrocities  proceed 
to  be  encouraged  by  a  state  endow- 
ment ?  Is  Mr.  Nangle  and  his  like  to 
be  discountenanced  and  impoverished, 
that  Father  Connolly  and  his  like  may 
be  enriched  and  encouraged  ?  Or  does 
he  suppose  that  a  state  endowment 
Would  change  the  nature  of  the  man,  8t» 
as  to  render  him  as  tolerant  as  he  wa* 
persecuting  and  inhuman?  It  must 
first  change  the  faith  of  the  man ;  for 
his  conduct  was  but  an  exponent  of  his 
principles.  And  then,  should  he  him- 
self avow  this  change  and  become  a 
convert,  he  would  become  disentitled  to 
the  state  provision,  which  would  be 
withdrawn  by  our  liberal  Protestanfi 
government,  just  when  it  would  be  mosi! 
wanted  and  best  deserved. 

In  Diiiglc  similar  scenes  were  enacted. 
There  the  godly  zeal  of  Protestant  mi- 
nisters was  blessed  to  the  evangelizing^ 
of  whole  districts;  and  a  furious  sy?- 
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tem  of  persecution  was  sthred  up 
scainst  tbem,  to  which,  but  for  the  spe- 
tial  providence  of  God,  they  would 
kre  all  fallen  victims.  Undoubtedly 
tbt-y  are  not  indebted  to  any  inter- 
iV>.-nce  on  the  part  of  government  for 
t-=':Tjpe  from  the  perils  by  which  they 
T.  re  surrounded. 

1q  Tiirious  other  places  in  Ireland 

tie  readiness  of  the  people  to  hear 

iHe  jrospel  has  been  evinced ;  and  it 

l:i?  been  clearly  proved  that  nothing 

^ni protection  to  Protestant  mission- 

ci'-ind  Protestant  converts  is  now 

r.<;tiired,  to  spread  the  light  of  the 

lH-,iie  Word,   and  banish  the  dark- 

c^.«  of  papal  superstition.     And  is  it 

D  d«£aiiee  of  all  this  that  popery  is  to 

b?  called  **  an  established  fact ;"  and 

net  odIt  all  lawful  means  for  its  re- 

R-Til  disconntenanced,   but  the  re- 

sj'irces  of  the   state    diverted    from 

ih^i'ir  legitimate  objects,  for  the  pur- 

r-r.-^e  oi  perpetuating  its  influence  in 

irfland  ?• 

It  has  been  often  asked,  why  has 
c^t  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
m^de  more  way  in  the  conversion  of 
ttt*  Irish  Roman  Catholics?  The 
answer  ta  very  plain  and  obvious. 
Every  imaginable  obstruction  has 
^-^a  thrown  in  its  way.  The  efforts 
*^  its  zealous  ministers  have  been  dis- 
^?!aaceDaiiced.  They  have  been  ex- 
p"^  to  a  system  of  unrelenting  per- 
**-nt3oa.  Government  might  be  said 
i>>ist  to  connive  at  the  atrocities 
»iJch  left  them  without  securitv  for 
•^  ir  properties  or  their  lives,  bow 
!^^&y  of  them  have  been  inhumanly 
Etirdered?  In  how  few  cases  have 
tae  murderers  been  brought  to  jus- 
^ic*:  ?    Meanwhile,  the  Romish  clergy 


have  been  petted  and  flattered. 
*' Heavy  blows  and  great  discou- 
ragement** have  been  the  measures 
dealt  out  to  the  one — ^patronage  en- 
dowment, the  special  favour  of  the 
foverning  authorities,  have  been  the 
cons  conferred  upon  the  other. 
And  all  this  since  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  have  become  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  their  duties ;  and 
when  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  have  manifested  themselves  as 
fierce  political  partisans,  and  been 
parties  to,  if  not  the  chief  fomenters 
of,  the  pestilent  agitation  which  has 
been  the  bane  of  Ireland  ! 

Was  it  to  be  expected  that  in  such 
a  slate  of  things,  when  recruiting 
parties  for  Romanism  might  actually 
be  said  to  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the 
state,  that  a  plundered  and  persecuted 
Protestant  church  could  nave  made 
much  way  against  papal  superstitions? 

Before  the  establishment  of  May- 
nooth,  the  chief  supply  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  was  denved  from  the  con- 
tinental seminaries.  They  consisted 
chiefly  of  well-bom  individuals,  who 
were  either  provided  for  by  burses  es- 
tablished by  their  families,  or  possessed 
the  means  themselves  of  paying  for  their 
maintenance  and  education.  All  who 
remember  the  old  continental  priests 
make  a  kindly  and  reverential  mention 
of  them.  They  had,  generally,  but  a 
single  motive  m  embracing  the  pro- 
fession they  had  chosen,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  modesty  and  a  cour- 
tesy which  won  for  them  not  only  the 
respect  of  their  flocks,  but,  from  the 
generality  of  Protestants,  a  very  fa- 
vourable consideration. 

As  might  be  expected,  in  proportion 


*  WfaQe  this  page  is  passing  through  the  press,  the  following  appears  in  Saun- 
'^r4*g  Srm9' Letter,  December  15th  : — 

**  PaoGBEss  OP  THE  REFORMATION  IN  DiMOLa  WoRKHOusB. — TweWe  addl- 
*K^eal  converts  from  the  Clnirch  of  Rome  were  registered  as  Protestants,  after  a 
(•-^siftbened  investigation  before  the  Board  this  day  (Tuesday).     They  all  declared 


iri?re  thi»  mtovemeni  will  Hop,  When  the  board  adjourned,  numbers  of  the  inmates 
***re  oo  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Board-room,  waiting  for  admission  to  have  their 
names  enrolled  amone^at  the  converts,  and  expressed  great  disappointment,  when 
t 'J  were  informed  that  they  must  wait  for  another  Board,  before  their  appHca- 
'  ns  can  be  investigated.  The  Romish  priests  have  in  ?ain  endeavoured  to  check 
'•<^  movement ;  their  influence  is  nearly  gone,  and  the  peasantry  disregard  their 

'icings  and  curses  alike;  indeed  it  Is  every  day  more  evident  that  a  spirit  is 
taroad  that  no  threatenings  can  repress,  and  that  masses  of  our  loUg- enslaved  po- 
p^iatioB  are  resolved  to  assert  their  right  to  liberty  of  conscience." — DubHn  Evevk- 
•y  fferald, 

P  S Even  while  this  note  is  passing  through  tire  printer*s  hands,  accounts  have 

.  L-n»*d  me  that  the  Government  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  priests,  and  stayed 
'  *  progress  of  the  reformation! 
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to  the  progress  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, the  number  of  these  sincere 
and  gentle*hearted  ecclesiastics  rapidly 
dechned.  Faith  in  the  peculiar  dog- 
mas of  their  superstition  was  waxing 
faint  in  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
longed. The  other  professions  had 
been  thrown  open  to  them.  There 
were  instances  amongst  them  every 
day  of  conformity  to  the  Established 
Church ;  and,  had  matters  been  left  in 
that  state,  popery  would  haye  become 
extinct  for  tne  want  of  a  supply  of 
ecclesiastics;  and  nothing  but  a  de- 
plorable want  of  energy  in  the  nu- 
nisterSf  or  gross  mal-administration  in 
the  authorities  of  the  church,  could 
have  prevented  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  its  borders,  until  it  had  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  population. 

But  our  rulers  did  not  so  much  con- 
sider how  the  Established  Church  was 
to  be  best  strengthened,  as  how  popery 
was  to  be  prevented  falling  into  de- 
cay. And,  instead  of  increasing  the 
numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  the  fatal  step  was 
taken  of  endowmg,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, a  college  for  the  maintenance 
and  the  education  of  candidates  for 
the  Romish  priesthood. 

The  supply  of  that  body  has  since 
been  drawn  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people.  By  the  lure  of  such  an  en- 
dowment, vast  numbers  are  now  at- 
tracted to  the  ministry,  who,  if  their 
religion  had  been  lefl  to  itself,  would 
have  sought  for  some  other  avocation. 
The  aid  of  government  has  raised  it  to 
the  dignity  of  a  profession,  which  is 
now  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  com- 
fortable livelihood,  or  even  a  passport 
to  rank  and  station.  And  hundrcos — 
I  might  say  thousands — ^pass  through 
Maynooth  with  these  hopes  and  pros- 
pects, who  would  be  in  counting- 
houses,  or  at  the  plough,  or  following 
some  useful  trade^  had  no  such  estab- 
lishment existed.  Nay,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly probable*  that  had  the  funds  be- 
stowed upon  Maynooth  been  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and 
invigorating  the  Established  Church, 
many  of  wem  would  be  amongst  the 
Protestant  converts. 

And  mark  the  effect  which  this 
must  have  upon  such  of  the  Romanist 
gentry  as  might  incline  to  a  conformity 
with  the  Established  Church,  in  dis- 
couraging an  avowal  of  their  religious 
oonvictions.  Thev  are,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed, convinced  of  the  absurd,  as  well 


as  unscriptural,  character  of  a  service 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  They  begii 
to  distrust  the  mystery  of  transubstao 
tiation.  The  confessional  has  los: 
with  them  its  imposing  character ;  an< 
they  begin  to  look  with  interest  at  tbt 
doctrine  and  the  liturgy  of  our  venerabh 
Establishment,  and  to  see  in  them  al 
that  should  satisfy  the  requirements  o 
faith,  and  nothing  that  could  offenc 
the  most  exalted  reason.  Would  no 
one  say,  that  such  were  upon  the  straigh 
road  to  the  adoption  of  **  a  more  ex 
cellent  way  ?"  And  what  is  it  th» 
prevents  many  of  them  from  becomiD^ 
not  only  almost,  but  altogether 
Church  of  England  believers  ?  Th 
terrors  of  the  demagogue  priest,  ^ 
whom  they  would  be  denounced  as  apos 
tatesi  Whenever,  in  obedience  t( 
incipient  convictions,  they  begin  tc 
move  towards  our  Establishment 
these  spiritual  task-masters  are  at 
band  to  scourge  their  back  with  a 
whip  of  scorpions.  And  can  tboM 
who  create  and  sustain  this  body  oi 
termagant  ecclesiastics,  who,  bat  foi 
a  government  endowment,  would  not 
have  had  any  potential  position  in  Ire- 
land, and  who  would  feel  themsehes  de- 
pendent upon  the  very  classes  they  an 
now  enabled  to  coerce,  stand  wholly 
exonerated  from  the  blame  of  the 
evils,  both  moral,  and  social,  and  po- 
litical, which  are  the  results  of  th« 
tyranny  they  are  permitted  to  exerci** 
over  the  terrors  or  the  interests  o| 
their  recusant  disciples  ? 

Is  this  to  give  fair  play  to  Protsil 
tant  truth  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  ersd 
a  star-chamber  tyranny,  by  which  tv 
profession' of  it  may  be  denounced  ad 
punished  as  a  high  crime  and  misdaj 
meaner  ? 

That  the  Romish  community  w( 
becoming    indifferent    to    Romani 
when  Mayi^oth  was  established,  th 
needs  no  stronger  proof  than   tb 
they  made  no  effort  to  maintain  ill 
and  that  even  when  set  up  by  gover^ 
ment,  they  made  no  effort,  by  vol 
tary    contribution,    to    enlarge 
grant,  so  as  to  take  it  out  of  uie 

farlv  condition  in  which  Sir  Ko 
'eel  describes  it  to  have  been,  whd 
in  1845,  he  pressed  upon  parliamel 
the  expediency  of  havmg  that  ^"' 
augmented  three-fold. 

Why,    then,   has  the   Establi 
Chnrcn  not  succeeded  to  a  gnai 
extent  in  converting  the  Roman  " 
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tltaiks?  Becaute govemmeni  has  been 
Bm  adm  and  more  swxessfid  in 
^^iag  ptqjitU  bif  professiom,  than  rr 
^,  or  amid  have  been,  in  wimdng 
tkm  hj  cottcersum, 

Afid  nov  it  is  profXKed  grsyely  to 
cTOTn  Uiis  moet  pernicious  mispoucy^ 
bv  peosioning  the  priests  by  a  perma- 
QeGtendowraeiitl 

Will  yon,   air,  only  consider  for 

sKDfflent  the  yast  amount  of  in€u> 

^  oooferred    upon    the    Bomish 

tifhcps  br  the  patronage  of  May- 

I  o'Jl   Xiuoagh  them  alone  can  stu- 

<i^.j  b«  admitted.     These    students 

^  i^  children  of  small  fanners^  or 

^i  ^keepers  in  country  towns.  Every 

^s  in  which  a  child  is  set  apart  for 

t^:  ckarch,  or  in  which  there  is  a  hope 

'^•'  iiich  a  prise  as  church  preferment^ 

Ub  to  the  diocesan  with  humble  and 

rv^erentul  supplication.  Through  him 

^^ae  can  they  h<^  that  their  cmldren 

-JT  be  "put  into  tiie  priest's  offices, 

t-'isj  they  may"  not  only  *<  eat  a  piece 

'-'  bread,**  but  achieve  a  position  in 

'*'>->etj  from  which  they  may  dictate 

^'  the  nders  of  the   land.    When 

>^:  u  considered,   can  we  be   sur- 

p:.^  that  Dr.  MacHale  should  have 

iiiie  it  his  boast  that  he  could  re- 

•^"n  two  ecw-hoys  to  serve  in  parlia- 

-^'it  for  his  county  ? 

^^Ikh  popery  is  was  politically  ag- 

r^iiili^,  how  feeble,  comparatively, 

5i  -t  be  the  efficacy  of  any  spiritual 

liberations  that  are  brought  to  bear 

^;-^n  it  \ 

Ihe  missionary  says,  •*  Come,  I  will 
'v-i.  hyou  a  more  excellent  way."  The 
;  •emment  says,  «*  Do  not  mind  him ; 
;  Ji  shall  have  a  profitable  profession, 
*^i  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
--coal  labour,  if  you  only  continue  a 

•  'Oted  member  of  the  Church  of 
'  ^e?*  Is  it,  indeed,  very  surprising 
-a:  the  latter  exhortation  should  pre- 
TiJ  over  the  former?  And  is  there 
'--'-  mockery  in  the  taunt  which  re- 
)  JicbeaAe  church  for  the  non-con- 
^  -•sion  of  the  Irish  papists  ? 

,  Let  onlv  f«r  play  be  given  to  the 
^^rch;  let  it  be  maintained  in  its 
i-r  'j-tr  position ;  and  let  no  favour  be 
'•"•j*edtipon  the  profession  of  Roman 
';  iiolicSm  more  than  upon  any  other 

•  -a  of  dissent ;  and  then,  indeed,  a 
'^-toal  harvest  maj  be  expected. 
;^1  Hig  not  in  the  priest's  offices  alone 
1^  the  pnrfessor  of  Komanism  finds 
-J*  reward.  He  finds  it  in  the  law. 
iiow  many  in  that  profesnon  have 


been  indebted  to  it  for  their  elevation  ? 
He  finds  it  in  the  extensive  miscella- 
neous patronage  of  the  government. 
How  many  high  and  lucrative  offices 
are  this  moment  held  b^  those  whose 
strongest  recommendations  were  an 
attachment,  real  or  pretended,  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Rome?  And  when,  by  the  pernicious 
mispolicy  of  government,  a  spring- tide 
of  temporal  prosperity  has  oeen  thus 
made  to  set  in  the  favour  of  the  Romish 
creed,  we  are  to  be  taunted,  forsooth, 
because  it  is  not  extinct  in  Ireland ! 

Sooner  or  later  the  honest  people  of 
England  will  begin  to  understana  this. 
They  will  ask  why  Irish  Popery  should 
be  entitled  to  this  marked  distinction 
above  all  other  dissent?  They  will 
ask  whv  government  should  think 
more  of  it,  and  value  it  higher  than 
Romanists  themselves  ?  Is  it  because 
of  the  improved  habits  and  high  mo- 
rality of  those  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  it  prevails?  Is  it  because  of 
the  exemplary  and  conspicuous  loyalty 
of  its  professors  ?  Let  Tipperary,  let 
the  late  insurrectionary  movements, 
answer  these  Questions. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  tottering  mass  of  ex- 
ploded errors,  which  would  have  already 
well  nigh  mouldered  awav,  but  for  the 
artifici^  buttresses  by  wnich,  through 
the  extreme  liberality  of  a  provident 
government,  it  has  been  propped  and 
surrounded. 

When  wise  and  good  men  entreat 
that  Popery  should  not  be  subsidised, 
they'are  misrepresented,  as  though  they 
cried  out  for  persecution.  Nothing 
can  be  further  urom  their  thoughts  or 
wishes.  They  have  no  desire  what- 
ever to  invoke  any  angr^  passions 
against  it.  All  thev  ask  is,  that  it 
should  not  be  furnisned  with  extraor- 
dinary aids ;  that  an  elixir  vita^  in  the 
shape  of  a  government  provision,  should 
not  be  provided,  by  which  it  may  be 
kept  together,  from  motives  of  tem- 
poral interest,  long  after  it  shall  have 
ceased  to  command  veneration  from 
religious  principle.  This  is  all  that  is 
sought.  The  opponents  of  a  state 
endowment  deprecate  any  recourse  to 
measures  of  severity ;  and  they  would 
be  amongst  the  very  first  to  denounce 
the  Protestants,  wnether  laymen  or 
ecclesiastics,  by  whom  outrages  were 
perpetrated  upon  converts  to  Popery, 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  prac- 
tised with  impunity  in  the  case  of  those 
who  were  led  by  their  convictions  to 
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depart  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  All  they  desire  is, 
that  liberty  of  opinion  upon  religious 
subjects  should  be  guaranteed  to  all 
classes  of  believers ;  and  that  the  state 
should  not  create  temporal  induce- 
ments, or  interfere,  by  enormous 
bribes,  to  render  an  adherence  to  Po- 
pery as  profitable  in  a  temporal  point 
of  view,  as  it  is  scripturaliy  false  and 
spiritually  injurious. 

No  one  more  readily  admits  than 
your  reviewer  the  contrast  which 
Ulster  presents  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland.  Why  not  try  the 
reclaiming  process  by  which  the 
former  has  become  civilized,  whilst 
the  savagery  of  the  latter  is  prover- 
bial ?  The  present  dean  of  Ardagh 
was  once  located  in  the  south-west, 
and  he  and  his  good  lady  did  much  to 
civilize,  by  evangelizing,  the  district 
around  them.  He  was  one  day  con- 
versing with  a  Romish  priest,  who 
complained  that  he  could  make  no 
way  in  the  moral  improvement  of  his 
people. 

**  I  have  tried  everyhing,"  he  said, 
'*  and  all  in  vain.  I  have  advised 
them,  I  have  encouraged  them,  I  have 
scolded  them,  I  have  taken  the  horse- 
whip to  them  ■ 

*'  Have  you  ever,*'  asked  the  dean, 
**  tried  the  Bible  ?  If  not,  what  would 
you  think  of  trying  it  now  ?" 

*'  The  Bible  1"  said  the  astonished 
ecclesiastic-^*'  cock  them  up  with  the 
Bible  r 

And  docs  not  such  virtually  express 
the  sentiment  of  the  government,  who 
seem  willing  to  do  everything  for  the 
real  improvement  of  the  people  but 
"  the  one  thing  needful" — who,  by 
their  collegiate  and  educational  pro- 
jects, put  new  wine  into  old  bottles, 
and  new  cloth  upon  an  old  garment, 
and  then  seem  surprised  that  the  bot- 
tles should  burst,  and  that  the  rent 
should  be  made  greater  than  it  was 
before? 

When  Popery  was  a  living  reality 
in  this  country,  it  did  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  moral  power,  by  which 
conscience  was,  as  it  were,  guided  in 
the  dark,  and  which  exercised  a  cer- 
tain restraint  over  conduct.  I  am 
old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when 
the  peasantry  of  Tipperary  shuddered 
at  a  murder.  Often  have  I  seen  the 
people  look  appalled  as  they  pissed  a 
particular  heap  of  stones,  wnere  the 
only  murder  within   the  memory  of 


man  had  been  perpetrated,  of  which 
the  perpetrator  tad  not  been  brought 
to  justice.  This  was  during  the  regime 
of  the  old  continental  priests,  who  had 
embraced  their  religion,  not  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  but  because  they  had 
full  faith  in  its  truth,^  and  that  out  of 
its  pale  there  was  no  salvation.  What 
is  the  case  now  that  Maynooth  has 
furnished  their  successors,  and  that  the 
country  is  studded  with  National 
Schools,  over  which  they  exercise  com- 
plete control  ?  Let  the  Hue  and  Cry^ 
the  criminal  calendar,  the  jails  and 
the  gibbets  tell  the  tale.  And  yet 
more  than  half  the  truth  must  still  re- 
main untold:  so  multitudinous  have 
been  the  crimes,  aud  so  numerous  the 
miscreants  who  have  baffled  detection 
or  eluded  justice  I 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  this 
state  of  thmgs  will  not  be  mended  by 
his  project  for  paying  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests. 

Are  you  afraid  of  them  ?  Is  the  con- 
cealed motive  for  your  recommendation 
a  hope  that  they  may  be  bribed  by  an 
endowment  to  assist  the  government  in 
tranc^uillizing  the  country  ?  Vain  and 
(^elusive  expectation !  and  one  which 
it  would  seem  as  if  no  experience  could 
remove  1  For  more  than  fifty  years 
the  British  government  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  satisfy  the  priestly  ap- 
petite; and  they  have  found  that  it 
has  only  "grown  by  what  it  fed  on." 
Concession  after  concession  has  been 
made ;  and  each  concession  was  to  be 
the  harbinger  of  content  and  grati- 
tude :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
found  to  be  but  the  precursor  of  in- 
creased arrogance  and  turbidence ;  anil 
they  now  laugh  to  scorn  the  crednlity 
and  the  weaS:ne8s  which  could  have 
looked  to  any  other  result,  or  deemed 
that  they  should  be  forgetful  of  their 
principles  because  their  too  kind  Pix>- 
testant  patrons  were  forgetful  of  their 
own. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  dealing 
with  these  gentlemen,  if  we  are  wise  ; 
and  that  is,  not  by  setting  them  above 
the  law,  but  by  making  them  amenable 
to  it.  Let  the  same  laws  which  govern 
all  the  rest  of  the  community>  also 
govern  them.  Let  them  be  made  to 
feel  that  sedition  in  a  priest  is  at  least 
as  culpable  as  sedition  in  any  other 
subject.  Let  them  not  remain  under 
the  delusion  that  it  is  from  weakness 
they  have  been  hitherto  caressed  ;  and 
let  them  be  made  duly  sensible^  that 
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siould  any  tnmults  or  disorders  arise, 
vkirlr  traceable  to  their  teaching  and 
in-itatfon,  neither  the  power  nor  the 
T.ll  >LaIl  be  wanting  to  curb  their  in- 
s-jlcQce  or  punish  their  delinquency. 

Thev  are  now  pretty  well  known — 
recent  ereuts  have  developed  their 
triuJvncies,  and  exhibited  their  cha.. 
rsc  :t*r ;  so  that  none  but  the  most 
p-'  '-ly  jrrnorant  can  be  unacquainted 
wi:h  their  real  objects.  And  any  go- 
Ttrnment  would  now  command  a  vast 
tB^cnt  of  public  opinion  in  any  mea- 
Fure  for  the  repression  of  turbulence, 
^W'ber  lay  or  clerical,  in  Ireland. 

)»d  one  now  could  confound  with 
/♦-•Hieution  the  maintenance  of  juj<t 
43'J  necessary  laws.  No  one,  or 
''nrcely  any  one  but  your  reviewer 
^•r.vves  it  to  be  a  grievance  that 
^Ware  not  paid  by  the  etate.  Very 
U's  C3n  seriously  believe  that  a  sys- 
t<^  of  faith  which  has  no  founda- 
t:  |a  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  which  if 
^*  'I  to  itself  mnst  fall  into  desuetude, 
•n^ht  to  be  kept  up  by  a  state  endow- 
'■ii'uu  The  numbers  are  many,  and 
i'^':rea«Q^  every  day,  who  feel  the 
rnnrH  gnilt  of  giving  positive  support 
iQ«l  countenance  to  pernicious  error, 
e^fcQ  though,  by  so  doing,  they  could 
accomplish  the  temporary  tranquillity 
"t  Ireland.  It  resembles  the  horrible 
Lx^tedieDt  of  the  over-wrought  factory 
^.ixaeo,  who  dose  their  infants  with 
t&jitAQiuii  to  keep  them  quiet.  But 
^  this  last  case  the  end  is  attained. 
lut  slumberoua  trai^quilUty  i*  pro* 
iccvd,  which  is  so  frequently  the  pre^ 
rn:r6(jr  of  death.  In  the  case  of  the 
If^  priestSj  the  price  is  given,  but 
'^  Tslae  is  not  received;  apd  the 
^'irit  whom  our  st^te  magicians  raise 
tjr  fieir  p^rpoees  will  very  loon  comr 
\rA  then  to  act  ip  conformity  with  Us 

It  is  truly  surprising  ^hat  one 
io  la^acious  as  you  are  should 
'.ntertam  the  notion  that  two  mu? 
ii^iv  omtdsinff  estabUshmenti  could 
'^ii.n  in  Irelandwithout  producing  very 
jiernidoas  effects ;  or  that  the  empire 
vuuld  very  long  endure  an  anomaly, 
^hich  would  seem  less  a  result  of  sound 
>  'licy  than  a  freak  of  fantastic  legisla- 
•i'ja.  Sooner  or  later  one  must  give 
*ay.  The  church,  in  all  probabiUty, 
▼ouldbe  sacrificed  to  its  Romish  rival ; 
^'i  then  the  destiny  of  the  country 
^ould  he  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
ibe  Bomish  priests.  "VVoe  betide  the 
y^ilmppjr  Protestants  in  those  da\'s! 
I^  indeed,  it  might  be  said,  <*Let 


them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  into  the 
mountains  I'* 

Those  tracts  of  the  country  where 
Protestantism  flourishes  dilFer  as  much 
from  those  where  the  Papal  su[)ersti- 
tion  prevails,  as  lands  which  have  un- 
dergone the  processes  of  clearance  and 
draming,  from  lands  overshadowed  by 
impenetrable  woods.  These  latter  may 
possess  a  certain  picturesqueness,  as 
compared  with  the  former.  The  bro- 
ken lights,  by  which  they  are  dimly 
and  partially  irradiated,  may  often 
present  them,  to  the  distant  spectator, 
under  an  aspect  which  takes  captive 
the  imagination.  But  a  nearer  ap- 
proach will  exhibit  the  stagnant  exha- 
lations which  are  inimical  to  life,  and 
the  noxious  reptiles  which  render 
their  vicinage  dangerous: — and  the 
incumbrance  of  the  primeval  forest 
must  be  removed  before  the  light  and 
the  heat  of  the  glorious  luminary  can 
exert  with  effect  its  vivifying  influence, 
and  render  them  safe  and  habitable  for 
civilized  man.  What  should  be  thought 
of  the  projector  who  could  oppose  the 
inroads  of  reclaiming  industrj^,  and 
even  propose  that  the  ancient  timber^ 
which  obstructed  all  productive  culti- 
vation, should  be  propped  up  aud  sup- 
ported, lost  they  should  fall  ef  thew- 
selvcs  ? 

Such  is  the  project  for  the  payment 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  priests.  Its 
only  eflfeet  would  be  the  perpetuation 
of  a  superstition  which  is  the  nightr 
puire  of  Ireland.  My  advice  to  the 
government  is,  to  let .  that  supersti- 
tion alone:  to  the  people  of  £ng» 
land,  to  watohf  with  jealousy,  the 
movements  of  the  party*  who,  for 
factious  purposes,  enter  into  a^  bIt 
liance  with  that  superstition.  And 
when  you  recommend  a  state  provi- 
sion for  the  priesthood,  with  a  view,  m 
you  declare,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
!^tabUshed  Church,  do  you  not  seek 
to  inflict  upon  that  church  the  puq-^ 
ishment  of  Mezentius,  when — 

"  Mortua  quinetiom  jungebat  corpora  rivU?'* 

And  would  not  your  project  bring  cer- 
tain death  to  the  one,  while  it  could 
impart  no  principle  of  real  or  health- 
ful life  to  the  other,  or  raise  it  to  any 
other  condition  than  that  of  a  species 
of  vampire  existence,  which  continued 
the  slumberous  torpidity,  whilst  it 
fattened  upon  the  Ufi-bhod  of  Ireland? 
— I  am,  sir,  your  obetiient  servant. 
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Ws  propose^  in  these  pagesy  to  dis- 
charge an  imperative^  but  a  most 
grateful  duty — one  which  we  have, 
perhaps^  allowed  to  ^maiu  oyer  too 
lougt  out  which  we  are  convinced  will 
be  most  acceptable  to  our  readers  at 
any  time.  It  has  frequently  been  our 
duty  to  denounce  that  insolent  as- 
sumption of  patriotism  which  modern 
demagogies  have  arrogated,  which, 
in  its  best  phase,  has  been  affected 
but  to  gpratify  the  cravings  of  a  sel- 
fish, unscrupulous  ambition,  and  in 
its  most  ordinary  aspect,  has  been  but 
a  mere  Bpeculation,  based  upon  the 
most  sordid  calculations  of  pecuniary 
recompense— witness  Cobden  with  his 
£100,000,  and  O^Connell  with  his 
£220,000,  and  their  host  of  under- 
lings with  their  proportionate  re- 
munerations. But  we  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  character  of  Irish 
patriotism  can  be  redeemed ;  and  that 
It  would  be  as  fidse  to  infer  that  no 
such  virtue  exists  in  Ireland  because 
of  the  many  noisy  hypocritical  pre- 
tenders to  it,  as  to  extend  the  cha- 
racter for  lawlessness  and  outrage, 
which  has  disgraced  some  half-dozen 
of  our  counties,  to  the  rest  of  our 
people,  who  are  the  most  afflicted, 
and  the  most  enduring,  on  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth.  Yes ;  there  are 
many,  very  many  persons  in  Ireland, 
both  men  and^omen,  who  are  rightly 
entitled  to  the  admiration  wluch  is 
due  to  benefactors  of  their  country 
—  who  have  not  rested  merely  in 
deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence,  such 
as  the  warm  impulses  of  kind  and 
generous  natures  would  impel  them 
to,  and  for  which  the  scenes  of  £umne 
and  pestilence,  in  which  we  have  lived, 
has  lurnished  such  fearful  scope,  but 
who  have  devoted  every  faculty  of  their 
mind,  every  moment  of  their  time,  to 
the  improvement  and  regeneration  of 
their  countrymen ;  and  who,  by  the 
untiring  energy  of  their  benevolence, 
have,  in  manv  instances,  converted  the 
direst  calamity  that  ever  nation  sus- 
tained, into  an  occasion  of  blessing 
and  of  good.  Whole  families,  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  themselves 
labonnng  under  the  greatest  priva- 


tions, have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
noble    purpose  ;    sustained    by     no 
stimulus    but    the   ardour    of   their 
truly    patriotic    efforts,    and    never 
dreaming  of  reward  but  in  witnening 
their  success.     We    surely    may  be 
allowed  to  co-operate,  in  our  humble 
degree,  with  these  genuine  benefactors 
of  their  country.  It  may  not  be  for  us, 
directly,  to  raise  even  as  much  as  a  sin- 
gle family  from  indigence  to  comfort* 
still  less  to  elevate,  as  they  have  done, 
the  social  character  of  a  whole  district ; 
to  introduce  industry,   activity,  and 
punctuality,  into  the  habits  of  a  people, 
who  were  degraded  by  ignorance  and 
sloth;  but  we  believe  that  we  may 
render  some  service  by  recording  a 
few  instances  (and  our  space  neces- 
sarily limits  us  to  a  very  few)  of  the 
surprising  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  labours  of  a  few  mdi- 
viduals,  single  families,  or  small  loosl 
associations.     They  teaoh   a  lesson 
which  is  pregnant    with  instruction. 
When  we  contrast  these  oomparatively 
unaided  efforts,  and  what  nas  been 
accomplished  by  them,  with  the  gi- 
gantic resources  at  the  command  of 
government — resources  which  were  so 
profusely  applied  to  our  relief,  and  with 
so  littie  permanent  ben6fit--.we  most 
be  convinced  that  the  improvement  of 
the  country  rests  but  in  a  slight  degree, 
indeed,  with  the  state;  that  it  is  not  to 
be  suspended  until  the  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery of  some  monster  undertaktogi 
can  be  brought  into  action  ;  but  that 
it  is  to  be  effected  readily,  promptly, 
and  effsctively,  by  each  person  exert« 
ing  himself  in  his  own  proper  sphere, 
andapplyingallthe  energy  he  possesses, 
to  advance  the  condition  of  uose  who 
are  within  the  reach  of  his  influence. 
The  unhappy  peculiarity,  indeed,  o( 
Ireland  is  this,  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil—those  who,  above  all  others* 
are  placed  in  a  position  which  should 
render  them  efficient,  as  it  makes  tbem 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  their 
dependants— are,  from  circumstances 
to    which  we  adverted  at  length  in 
two  recent  numbers,  rendered  wbolij 
powerless  for    good.    It   is  the  in- 
ability   on    thdr    part   to    develop 
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tile  grett  agiiciiltiiral  resofirces   of 
the  tiogdom»  that  is  the  chief  ob- 
imictkm  to  Its  advancement.    Until 
this   btrrter    be    removed*     it     is 
hopeless  to  expect  that  Ireland  will 
tike  the  podtioa  she   oaght    to  oc- 
cspT  in  the  British  empire.     We  are 
cutirelf  sstiflfied   that  the  measures 
vbich  we  sdTocated  in  the  papers  to 
which  we  hare  referred/  are  impera- 
tirelj  nqnired  by  the  circamstances 
d  th«  Gouotry.     We  mean  not  to  r&> 
6st^  OD  the  sobject  now  ;  bat  we  find 
ovKlvei  corroborated  in  the  eonvic- 
tiostkitsome  such  measnres  arenr- 
(e^iti;  required,  by  the  following  pas- 
^  IB  the  report    of   the   (Antral 
Met  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Fri€iids-.men  who,  if  any  amount  of 
e^ee  can  establish  a  claim  to  the 
repeet  and  grateful  homage  of  their 
(^imtry,  deserve  it  all  :-^  **  Employ- 
tmt  for  the  multitudes/'  says  this 
report,  <*  whose  sole  means  of  subsis- 
taoce  is  the  culture  of  the  soil,  can 
tsJT  be  found  in  an  enlarged  applica- 
tioQ  of  capital  to  this  branch  of  n»- 
tioittl  industry  ;    in    order  to  which 
^  vt  ia^etHmmis  to  he  removed, 
K^  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  to 
Ti^e  l^iilaHve  measnres  of  a  bold 
^comprehenshfe  character/*     As  we 
^Te  said,  we  will  not  resume  the  con- 
^ia^atioos   of  such  measures  now ; 
^^<itherdowe  propose  to  devote  any 
portioD  of  our  space  to  the  benefits 
«:icfa  have  been  derived  from  well- 
^^eeted  exertion  applied  to  agricuU 
^U  its  advantages    must    be    too 
<^iB  to  need  illostration.    As,  how- 
ler, we  have  in  our  hand  the  report 
^a  which  we  have  just  quoted,  we 
^fMjt  refrain    from  noticing    some 
^nenltoral  works  to  which  it  refers, 
vhich  have  been  undertaken  by  .the 
^iety  of  Friends.      It  is  probable 
^  these  undertakings  may  have  es- 
^H^  observation  in  the  vastness  of 
tbeir  charitable    enterprises.      They 
^  a  very  small  portion,  indeed,  of 
tiietr  splendid  generosity  ;   but  they 
*ere  yet  in  themselves  of  incalculable 
^ice.    The  following  is  an  extract 
from  their  report :— . 

"We  have  lately  entered  upon  the 
^^^tMa  of  about  550  Irish,  equal  to 
^)  Eagiiab,  acres  of  land  in  the  county 


of  Mayo — an  engagement  requiring  the 
outlay  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
which  being  chiefly  expended  in  spade 
labour  in  one  of  the  most  impoverished 
counties  in  Ireland,  cannot  uil,  what- 
ever may  be  its  ultimate  issue,  to  afford 
a  large  amount  of  present  relief.  We 
entertain  a  hope,  however,  not  only  that 
the  funds  employed  will  be  returned, 
but  that  the  exhibition  of  an  improved 
mode  of  culture,  and  the  growth  of 
useful  crops  hitherto  but  little  known  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  withdraw  the  peasantry 
from  their  exclusive  dependence  on  the 
potato,  and  in  other  respects  be  pro* 
ductive  of  permanent  benefit.  The  lands 
are  of  good  quality,  and  in  fair  condi- 
tion;  and  are  placed  at  our  disposal 
for  one  season  by  the  proprietors,  free 
of  rent  and  poor-rate.  We  provide 
the  labour,  manure,  and  seed,  and  re- 
ceive the  produce,  giving  up  the  land 
when  the  crops  shall  be  disposed  of. 
The  allotment  of  crops  is  agreed  to  be 
as  follows : — 


Turnips 

Mangold  Wurtzel 

Parsnips     «  . 

Carrots 

Peas 

Beans 

Barley  (dibbled)  . 

Oats  do. 

Cabbages 

Flax 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is 
now  sown,  and  the  prospects  so  far 
are  favourable.  This  operation  is  su- 
perintended by  an  intelligent  local  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  a  few  highly  re- 
spectable persons  residing  at  Ballina 
and  its  vicinity,  assisted  by  the  county 
surveyor,  and  one  of  the  practical  in- 
structors at  present  so  usenilly  employ- 
ed, by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improve- 
ment Society,  in  diffusing  sound  iniorma- 
tion  respecting  the  management  of  land 
amongst  the  small  farmers  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland.  A  similar  operation,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  has  been  undertaken  on 
our  behalf,  in  the  county  of  Oalway,  by 
Lord  Wallscourt.  In  this  instance,  we 
have  simply  given  the  seed,  and  ad- 
vanced the  sum  of  £200,  to  be  repaid 
in  twelve  months,  on  condition  of  the 
money  being  expended  in  the  culture, 
by  spade  labour,  of  fifty  acres  in  crops 
approved  by  us.  The  whole  of  this 
land  is  now  under  crop,  and  the  reports 
made  to  us  of  the  execution  and  pros- 


272  acres. 

46 

46 

.'i.^ 

22 

22 

9 

9 

21 

50 

*  See  •<  The  Condition  of  Ireland,"  and  **  Irish  Proprietorship,''  in  our  numbers 
iw  Avgut  and  S^tember,  1848. 
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pect9  of  the  work  are  exceedingly  sa- 
tisfactory. 

"  The  situation  of  small  landholders, 
who  have  struggled  under  the  great  dif- 
ficulties of  the  last  two  years  to  main- 
tain their  independent  position,  has  re- 
peatcdly   claimed    our    sympathy    and 
assistance.     We  were  enabled  last  year, 
by  a  liberal  donation  from  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  hands  of  the  Commissary- 
General,  Sir  Randolph  Routh,  of  about 
40,000  pounds  weight  of  turnip  seeds, 
to  make  a  very  seasonable  distribution 
in  small  portions  in  various  parts   of 
Ireland.    The  results  were  truly  valu- 
able and  encouraging.    By  the  returns 
made  from  our  correspondents  entrusted 
with  the  local  distribution,  it  appeared 
that  9,652  acres   were  sown,  a  large 
proportion  of   which,  through  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  the  occupiers,  would 
probably  have   otherwise  lain    waste; 
and  the  produce  having  been  generally 
abundant,  it  is  estimated  that  upwards 
of  190,000  tons  of  turnips  were  thus 
raised  by  a  class  consisting  generally  of 
small  farmers  and  cottiers,  whose  re- 
sources were  almost  exhausted.     There 
is,  probably,   at  the  present  time,  no 
portion    of  the    community   labouring 
under  greater  difficulties  and  privations, 
than  those  whose  occupation  of  land, 
exceeding  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  has 
excluded  them    from    poor-law    relief, 
and  who  cling  to  their  little  holdings  as 
the  only  means  of  future  subsistence. 
We  have  bad  undoubted  evidence  that  se  • 
veral  instances  have  occurred,  in  which 
persons  thus  circumstanced   have  suf- 
fered individuals  of  their  family  to  die 
of  want  rather  than  surrender   their 
land.     Encouraged  by  the  experience  of 
last  season,  and  as  a  means  of  the  most 
useful  assistance  to  this  suffering  class, 
we  have  this  year  allotted  the  sum  of 
j£5,000  for  the  purchase  of  turnip  and 
other  green-crop  seeds,   of  which- the 
early  kinds  have  been  extensively  dis- 
tributed, and  the  allotment  of  others  is 
still  in  progress.    The  seeds  are  j^xsqh 
gratuitously,  our  correspondents  in  the 
several  districts  being  merely  expected 
to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  real  n^d  of 
the  parties,  and  that  in  every  case  the 
requisite  quantity  of  ground  has  been 
properly  prepared." 

But  the  great  lesson  which  has  been 
taught  us  by  those  persons  who  have 
bo  nobly  devoted  themselves  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  countrymen,  is  the 
vast  capacity  for  improvement  which  ex- 
ists in  the  Irish  people.  Beneath  the 
sloth  and  ignorance  in  which  they  now 
are  sunk,  there  exists  a  latent  capacity 
for  industrious  exertion*  which  needs 


but  to  be  encouraged  and  rewarded, 
ever  so  slightly,  to  spring  forth  into 
healthy  and  vigorous  activity.  This 
capability  of  receiving  instruction,  and 
profiting  by  it,  exists  in  the  Irish  to 
an  extent  which  not  only  far  exceeds 
anything  that  their  habitual  calumni- 
ators and  revilers  will  admit,  but  which 
must  astonish  even  their  warmest  ad- 
vocates, who  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  and  appreci- 
ating it.  The  following  extract,  from 
a  most  valuable  communication  with 
which  we  have  been  fjivoured  by  the 
Rev.  John  Edgar,  ;D.D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  Royal  College  of  Bel- 
fast, forcibly  illustrates  this  truth  :— 

"  I  am  doing  a  little  work  in  wild 
Connaught ;  will  you  help  me  with  a 
little  publicity,  to  induce  some  of  the 
generous  and  strong  ,to  come  to  my 
aid?  During  the  famine  I  was  the 
means  of  getting  collected  some  fifteen 
thousand  pounds.  Excellent  ladies,  of 
different  denominations^ assisted  me  in 
getting  and  spending  part  of  it ;  and 
when  the  cry  of  hunger  was  hushed, 
they  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  same  object  which  engages  your 
pen  and  heart  now — industry,  and  ge- 
neral reformation.  With  this  intent, 
we  selected  thirty  young  women,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  attainments  and 
active  benevolence,  and  sent  them  to 
open  schools  in  Connaught,  under  the 
superintendence  of  ladies  of  high  rank 
and  influence  there,  whose  worth  we 
had  proved  by  their  activity  in  behalf 
of  the  poor.  In  these  schools  ve 
adopted  two  spheres  of  industry — pla>i 
knitting,  and  the  sewing  of  muslins ; 
by  whichtens  of  thousands  of  pounds 
are  annually  earned  bjr  females  in 
Ulster. 

**  We  commenced  with  pupils  utterhi 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  needle,  and 
we  encountered  difficulties  in  many 
forms  ;  yet  though  most  of  our  schools 
has  not  been  a  year  established,  such 
has  been  the  rapid  improvement  of 
these  twelve  hundred  pupils,  that  I 
some  time  since  sold  in  Glasgow  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  pairs  of 
socks  and  stockings,  knitted  by  them } 
and  our  finer  species  of  hosiery  com- 
mands the  highest  prices  in  the  Scotch 
and  English  markets.  , 

''  So  completely,  too,  have  we  succeed- 
ed in  the  sewed  muslin  department,  that 
tux)  of  the  largest  houses  in  Ohsgov^ 
have  sent  an  agent  to  CavmvgM,  '^ 
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tA^  into  their  own  hands  the  whole  of 
eir  manufiuiure.  Thus  have  we  sue- 
ce<»fulW  employed  funds  committed  to 
f  ar  tniat  in  charity,  for  enabling  the 
itmaK^  of  Ireland's  poorest  province 
to  earn  an  independent  support.  Cha- 
rin  baa  opened  the  way  for  mercantile 
eLterprize  ;  and  those  whom  we  have 
trained  will  not  only  be  no  longer  a 
burden  on  the  public,  but  they  are 
alre&iiy  contributing  to  the  support  of 
tui-ir  pareots. 

**  This   system   of  reformation^  so 
drsp  and  practical,  we  desire  to  ex- 
t>-!;i  as  far  as  public  liberality  will  en- 
iK(  05.  We  bare  been  aided  by  many 
vri  much    generosity,   cmd  by  none 
Ki-re  liberally  than  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,     (In  answer  to  our 
last  application  to  their  central  com- 
cJttee  in  Dublin,  they  agreed  to  give 
s>  ^ve  hundred  pounds,  on  condition 
\}i  our  nu&ing  five  hundred  more.    To 
raise  this  is  our  present  aim  ;  for  the 
;i.>s<i4rssion  of  such  a  sum  would,  with 
ihe  foundation  already  laid,  enable  us 
to  do  immensely  greater  good. 

'•  Would  you  kindly  tax  your  gal- 
lantry so  far,  Mr.  Editor,  on  behalf  of 
jour  Belfast  and  Connaught  female 
friends,  as  to  let  their  humble  voice 
U  beard,  through  me,  their  poor  ad- 
^ocata,  and  perhaps  some  generous 
heart  noay  be  moved  to  furnish  pleas- 
h.'^  proof  that  the  voice  lifted  up  on 
tirkaif  of  the  forlorn  Connaught  girl 
Till  not  be  heard  in  vain,'* 

We  rejoice  exceedingly  that  the  re- 
putation of  our  gallantry  has  reached 
so  far  north,  and  could  only  have 
vished  that  it  had  been  appealed  to  by 
some  of  our  esteemed  correspondent's 
fair  associates,  instead  of  by  our  re- 
verend friend  himself.  But  although 
be  has  thought  proper  thus  sl^ly  to 
toueb  US  on  the  point  on  which  he 
Vnows  that  we  are  most  sensitive,  we 
a&6ure  him  that  it  needed  no  such  in- 
centive to  enlist  our  warmest  sym- 
pathies in  support  of  the  admirable  in- 
stitution whose  cause  he  so  ably  and 
H>  eloquently  advocates.  We  Icnow 
of  no  institution  which  is  likely  to 
effect  such  an  amount  of  good — 
iti  success  now  justifies  us  in  saying 
t;.ii  affirmatively ;  but  although  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  the 
pQpib  has  far  surpassed  anything  we 
could  have  anticipated,  yet  the  object 
which  the  society  {proposes,  the  nrin- 
ciple  OQ  which  it  is  basedj  ana  the 


manner  in  which  it  is  organised, 
carries  with  it  everything  which 
deserves  success,  an<l  which  should 
command  it.  It  pro]>oses  to  find  pro- 
fitable occupation  for  our  fenjaie  p(»pu- 
lation — for  that  portion  of  our  people 
who,  in  an  agricultural  country  such 
as  Ireland  ou^ht  to  be,  roust  be  to  a 
great  extent  uaemplojed,  and  it  gives 
them  all  the  benefit  of  manufacturing 
industry,  without  any  of  the  debase- 
ment with  which,  in  the  sister  king- 
doms, it  is  accompanied.  It  does  not 
alienate  them  from  their  homes,  and 
from  the  education  of  the  feelings  and 
affections  which  the  woman  acquires 
in  her  own  family,  the  want  of  which 
no  amount  of  education  can  atone  for, 
and  which  no  other  mode  of  instruc- 
tion can  supply ;  the  occupation  is  one 
that  is  gentle,  and  such  as  becomes  a 
woman;  her  life  is  not  a  constant 
atrivinff,  in  companionship  with  un- 
tiring iron  and  steam,  amid  the  clank- 
ing, and  toil,  and  heat  of  a  crowded 
factory ;  and  she  is  under  the  guidance 
and  superintendence  of  amiable  gen- 
tlewomen, who  are  the  patronesses  of 
the  several  schools,  instead  of  being 
subjected  to  the  control  of  some  rough 
overseer.  The  nature  of  the  under- 
taking, too,  admits  of  its  being  readily 
contracted  without  any  loss,  if  the  de- 
mand for  its  products  should  fail ;  for 
there  is  comparatively  no  amount  of 
capital  sunk  in  it  3  it  can  be  contracted 
or  expanded  to  suit  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  as 
regards  knitting,  the  demand  must 
ever  be  an  extensive  one;  and  Dr, 
Edgar  informs  us  that  the  demand  for 
embroidery  or  sewed  muslin  has  been 
gradually  increasing,  **  And  though 
wages,"  he  says,  "have  fallen  more 
than  one-half,  it  yet  affords  an  humble 
livelihood  to  many  thousands  in  Ulster. 
One  Scotch  manufacturer  pays  annu- 
ally, in  the  two  small  villages  of  Do- 
naghadee  and  Newtownards,  to  young 
females  for  sewing,  thirteen  thousand 

{>ounds."  And  why  should  not  simi- 
ar  advantages  be  extended  to  be- 
nighted Connaught?  The  obstacles 
to  be  surmounted  are  indeed  formi- 
dable ;  but  we  have  seen  how  readily 
they  have  been  overcome,  wherever 
this  society  has  hitherto  been  enabled 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  exertions, 
and  every  step  that  it  advances,  the 
difficulties  will  be  diminishing.  On 
this  sqbjeet  Dr.  £dgar  thus  writes  to 
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us,  in  a  subsequent  communication  to 
that  which  we  have  alreadj  placed 
before  our  readers: — 

*'  We  have  to  encounter  many  diffi- 
culties— utter  ignorance  of  order« 
punctuality,  manufacture^  or  manufac- 
turing implements— want  driving  our 
pupils,  before  well-instructed,  to  the 
poor-house — lying,  thievish  habits, 
dark  houses  unfit  for  work,  irregu- 
larity of  means  of  conveyance,  igno- 
rance of  the  English  languap^e — ^but, 
over  and  above  all,  the  opposition,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  of  the  Romish  priests, 
of  which  I  could  tell  strange  tales.*' 

This  latter  difficulty,  we  presume,  is 
occasioned  by  the  rule  of  the  schools, 
which  makes  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
a  part  of  the  daily  businesSf  coupled, 
as  we  understand  Dr.  Edgar,  with 
some  religious  teaching  or  devotional 
exercise.     He  says — 

''We  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
their  being  under  the  charge  of  our 
mistresses,  of  affording  them  all  the 
advantages  of  the  precept  and  example 
of  Christian  schoolmistresses,  associ- 
ated with  the  enlightened  devotional 
reading  daily  of  a  portion  of  the 
Bible." 

''  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficul- 
ties, however,**  Dr.  Edgar  goes  on, 
"  our  success  has  been  very  remark- 
able. I  should  like  The  Ilhutrated 
London  News  to  give  a  fac-simile  of 
some  of  our  first  socks.  Cowper  had 
a  prophetic  view  of  them  when  he 
wrote,  <a  cap  by  night,  a  stocking  all 
the  day. *  WneUier  intended  for  night- 
cap or  stocking^,  vou  could  not  opine ; 
but  the  same  girls  are  knitting  socks 
now  which  are  sold  in  Edinburgh  at 
two  shillings  a  pair.  I  showed  some 
of  them  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester, 
in  the  largest  wholesale  houses,  but 
the  answer  to  me  was,  '  they  are  quite 
too  good  for  us ;  they  are  only  fit  for 
an  Edinburgh  or  London  city  trade. 
Of  a  coarser  kind  I  sold  in  a  few 
hours,  in  Glasgow,  between  four  and 
five  thousand  pairs ;  and  last  Monday 
(Dr.  Edgar's  letter  is  dated  the  10th 
Nov.)  I  received  an  order  from  a 
Scotch  house  for  two  thousand  pairs." 

Thus,  by  the  exertions  of  one  in- 
dividual. Dr.  Edgar,  which  led  to  the 
formation,  in  BeUast,  of  the  ''  Ladies' 
Relief  Association  for  Connaught," 
and  6y  the  subsequent  labours  of  the 
benevolent  persons  connected  with 
that   institution,  has   an    important 


branch  of  manufacture  been  estab- 
lished  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  and  the  morals  and  social  con- 
dition of  a  great  number  of  our  people 
been  raised  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
misery  and  degradation  to  a  very  high 
standard  of  excellence.  Who  now 
will  say  that  the  Irish  people  are  not 
eminently  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment— it  needs  but  the  benevolent 
purpose,  and  well-directed,  sustained 
exertion,  to  ensure  it.  Surely  an  as- 
sociation that  can  effect  such  objects 
is,  above  all  things,  deserving  of  sup- 
port ;  and  may  we  not  entertain  the 
hope  that  when  these  pages  meet  the 
eye  of  our  generous  English  readers — 
men,  who  are  only  anxious  to  discover 
deserving  objects  of  their  bounty, 
and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  there  are 
very  many  such — "  The  voice  which 
has  been  thus  lifted  up  on  behalf  of 
the  forlorn  Connaught  girl  will  not  be 
heard  in  vain." 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  self-styled 
political  economists  to  depreciate  the 
support    of  Irbh  manufacture,   and 
with  all    the  noisy  flippancy   which 
characterizes  a  shallow  mind,  to  re- 
iterate their  cant   about  every  man 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  to 
apply  this  maxim,  as  they  term  it,  to 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland.     When- 
ever occasion  offered,  we  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  when  it  was 
sought  to  be  extended  to  this  country. 
It  can  only  hold  good  in  the  case  of  a 
countrv  wherein  all  the  inhabitants 
are  fully  employed  ;  but  if  there  be  a 
country,  consisting  of  eight  millions  of 
people,  of  whom  three  millions  are 
without  any  occupation,  or  any  mode 
of  subsistence,  and  the  other  H^e  mil- 
lions agree  to  take  such  articles  of 
manufacture  as    the    three    millions 
could  produce,  instead  of  supplying 
themselves  at  a  cheaper    rate  fVom 
a  neighbouring  country,  there   is  a 
loss,  indeed,  sustained  by  the  (iie  mil- 
lions equal  to  the  difference  of  price 
of  the  manufactured  articles  in  the 
two  countries;  but   if  there  is  this 
loss  to  one  portion  of  the  community, 
there  is  on  the  other  side  the  gain 
which  is  derived  by  the  three  millions 
who  now  procure  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood by  the  produce  of  their  laboor> 
instead  of  being  lefl  to  famish  from 
want.    And  as  infinitely  more  happi- 
ness is  produced,  by  supplying  even  a 
smaller  number  of  persons  with  the 
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necessaries  of  Hfe^  than  there  can  be 
iocoorenience  sustained^  hj  restricting 
a  greater  Dumber  in  some  of  its  com- 
forts or  luxuries — the  well-being  of  the 
whole  community  must  be  greatly  ad- 
Tsoced  by  adopting  such  a  course. 
This  was  once  a  paradox*  but  it  will 
hardly  be  thought  so  now.  The  poor- 
law  has  declared  the  right  of  the  un- 
employed f  o  subsistence*  and  few  rate- 
payers will  now  be  found  hardy 
enough  to  maintain  that  it  is  not 
better  for  them  that  th^  poor  should 
be  employed  at  some  industrial  occu- 
pation* even  though  we  should  be 
oUiged  to  wear  the  products  of  their 
indostnr,  than  that  they  should  be 
maintained  in  idleness*  while  the  poor- 
rate,  for  their  support*  has  well  nigh 
absorbed  oar  power  of  purchasing  the 
products  of  other  countries.  Thus* 
eren  although  the  produce  of  our 
people's  industry  were  unable*  at  pre- 
sent* to  find  a  market  abroad*  we  con- 
ceire  it  to  be  clear  to  demonstration 
that  it  were  more  for  our  interest  to 
encourage  them  to  produce*  and  to 
consume  the  products  of  their  indus- 
try* than  to  lock  them  up  in  work- 
bouses*  or  make  them  the  indolent, 
demoralized*  recipients  of  extorted 
bounty.  Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to 
rest  the  csise  on  this  footing.  We 
are  abundantly  well  able  to  produce 
many  articles  of  manufacture  which 
will  rival  those  of  any  country*  if  only 
ordniary  pains  be  taken  to  encourage 
it,  and  the  shameful  prejudice  which 
prevails  against  everything  that  is 
Irish  be  shaken  off.  Why*  for  ex- 
ample* should  not  our  troops*  thirty 
thousand  of  whom  have  been  quar- 
tered in  Ireland*  wear*  at  least*  the 
stockings  which  can  be  produced  in 
the  country.  Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  this  subject  by  a  letter  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  from 
Mr.  J.  C.  Deane  from  Clifden*  in  the 
county  Galway:— 

*'  In  Connemara,"  he  says*  <*  the 
stocking  trade  could  be  made  a  great 
deal  of.  Every  one  can  knit  stock- 
ioga ;  and  with  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  nuterials*  and  some  instruction 
in  the  shape'*  (having*  we  presume*  the 
same  tendency  to  run  into  a  night- 
cap* from  which  Dr.  Edgar  has  rescued 
the  stockings  of  his  district)*  **  it  can 


easily  find  its  way  to  a  successful  com- 
petition with  the  English  article.  I 
am  at  present  interesting  myself  in  an 
endeavour  to  get  some  regiments  sup- 
plied with  socks  from  the  West.  Al- 
ready the  military  pattern  has  been 
made  in  Connemara ;  and  a  more  dura* 
ble  and  better  article  can  be  given  to 
the  eoldier  for  seven  pence^  than  that 
which  he  now  pays  thirteen  pence  for. 
I  am  endeavouring  to  introduce  the 
Irish  sock  into  companies  of  regiments* 
commanded  by  friends  of  my  own  ; 
and  I  trust  that  time  may  show  what 
prejudice  and  self-interest  will  not 
admit." 

Thus  prosperity  could  be  introduced 
into  an  extensive  district*  the  wants 
of  its  poor  relieved*  the  pressure  on  its 
rates  brought  down  almost  to  nothing* 
and  all  the  incalculable  blessings  of 
active  industry  diffused*  simply  by  is- 
suing a  single  order  that  the  troops 
which  are  stationed  in  Ireland  should 
wear  the  stockings  which  are  produced 
in  the  country.  And  this,  too*  with- 
out shocking  the  propriety  of  any 
pseudo-political  economist*  for  there 
would  be  a  clear  saving  to  the  soldier 
of  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

The  Rev.  George  Robert  Gildea* 
rector  of  Newport*  in  the  County 
Mayo*  furnishes  us  with  another  in- 
stance of  the  amount  of  good  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  strenuous 
and  benevolent  exertions  of  one  ener- 
getic man*  who  is  influenced  by  a  ge- 
nuine zeal  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  country.  Mr.  Gildea  has  kindly 
forwarded  to  us  the  proof-sheets  of  a 
pamphlet  which  is  just  about  to  issue 
from  the  press**  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant*  con- 
taining a  short  statement  of  the  plan 
of  reproductive  relief  labor*  which  he 
has  had  in  operation.  The  publication 
will  be  a  most  valuable  one,  and  should 
be  carefully  read  by  everyone  who  ques- 
tions the  capability  of  improvement  of 
the  Irish  people*  or  who  hesitates  to 
admit  the  hollowness  and  wickedness  of 
those  bad  men  whose  long  course  of 
selfish  agitation*  under  the  guise  of  pa- 
triotism* has  brought  Ireland  to  ruin. 
Mr.  Gildea  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
demoralising  influence  upon  young  fe- 
males of  labor  on  the  public  roads*  and 
saw  that*  by  promiscuously   working 
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along  with  men  at  this  unsuitable  oc- 
cupation, the  characteristic  modesty 
of  the  Irish  female  peasant  would  soon 
be  deteriorated ;  he  accordingly  con- 
ceived the  practicability  of  reviving 
the  manufacture  of  hand-spun  house- 
hold linens.  We  select  some  of  the 
leading  features  from  the  pamphlet  it- 
self : — 

«  My  substitute  for  the  demoralising 
almsgiving  wasi  that  to  each  party 
sending  me  any  sum  of  money  t  un- 
dertook to  return  its  produce  in  the 
linen  to  be  manufactured,  and  for  the 
money  which  I  received  my  personal 
guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
engagement  was  sent. 

"  The  plan  was  made  known  to  my 
valued  friend,  the  rector  of  Dodford,  in 
Nortbamptonshire,  to  the  invaluable  su- 
perintendent of  the  government  supplies 
of  food  In  this  dictrict  in  1646,  the 
lady  of  a  distinguished  English  prelate, 
and  two  benevolent  ladies,  members  of 
the  Kilmorey  family,  who,  with  a  kind- 
ness of  purpose  and  zeal,  worthy  of  the 
best  cause,  gave  their  assistance  in 
making  the  project  known.  Many 
persons,  on  hearmg  of  it,  without  my 
knowledge,  had  small  papers  printed, 
and  circulated  them  in  their  daily  cor- 
respondence, and  so  immediate  was  the 
effect,  that  in  less  than  six  weeks  I 
received  much  over  £3,000,  and  money 
continued  daily  pouring  in  upon  us, 
until  we  had  received  about  £5,000, 
of  which  over  £1,500  was  immediately 
returned,  as  being  beyond  our  powers 
of  manufacturing  in  any  reasonable 
time. 

^^  Flax  was  purchased,  and  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1847,  the  Work  com- 
menced by  ^its  being  given  out  in  two 
pounds  to  each  woman  who  could 
produce  a  certificate  that  not  more 
than  one  male  of  her  family  was  at 
work  at  the  roads.  We  very  soon  had 
five  hundred  women  at  work  in  their 
own  cottages ;  and  so  anxious  were 
they  for  the  employment,  that  we  had 
many  instances  of  the  spinning-wheels 
being  used  by  the  owners  of  them  by 
day,  and  lent  to  some  wretched  neigh- 
bour who  was  without  one,  for  the 
night,  that  by  the  light  of  a  piece  of 
bog-deal  she  might  earn  the  means  of 
supplying  food  to  her  starving  family. 

'<  We    soon  found  that,  although 


spinning  was  the    only   employment 
suited  to  the  habits  or  skill  of  our 
poor  women,    they  had  been  so  long 
out  of  practice,  and  their  spinning- 
wheels  so  much  out  of  repair,  that  the 
yarns  produced  were  very  bad ;  and 
this,   coupled  with  the  want  of  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  art  of  weaving, 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  also  the 
imperfect  state  of  their  looms,  caused 
the  first  linens  made  to  be  very  inferior 
to  what  we  desired  to  see.     To  re- 
medy this  state  of  things,  a  practical 
foreman  weaver  was  engaged  in  Man- 
chester-^patterns  of  the  Russian  and 
Saxon  goods,  most  sought  for,  pro- 
cured   from    St.     Petersburgh    and 
Chemnitz — well-instructed    hands   in 
each  branch  of  the  manufactory  from 
Belfast,   and  nine  model-looms  were 
put  up,  that  the  local  weaver,  when 
instructed  upon  them,  might  safely  be 
sent  back  to  his  own  loom,  put  in  a 
proper  state  of  repair  for  him,  improved 
in  skill  and  knowledge  of  his  craft. 
The  Society  of  Friends,  vdth  their  usual 
benevolent  interest  in  every  industrial 
effort,  gave  me  £30  toward  these  looms, 
and  a  screw-press. 

"  trom  five  to  seven  hundred  per- 
sons were  kept  steadily  employed 
throughout  the  whole  oi  1847,  and 
early  months  of  1848.  To  the  fami- 
lies of  these  people  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  their  sole  support,  and  cal- 
culating the  number  deriving  assist- 
ance from  each  person  empk>yed  as 
four  (in  many  cases  it  was  six),  it 
gives  over  two  thousand  individuals 
benefited. 

'*  The  linens,  as  compared  with  shop 
goods,  are  much  dearer,  but  this  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  their 
superior  lasting  qualities  (a  fact  well 
known  to  all  housekeepers,  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  Russian  or  German 
hand-spun  household  linens) ;  besides, 
when  It  is  recollected  that  the  whole 
machinery  was  set  to  work  under  the 
many  disadvantages  attending  its  being 
undertaken  by  a  private  individual^ 
ignorant  of  trade*  standing  alone  in 
the  locality,  and  seeking  to  break  the 
neck  of  the  wretched  state  of  depen- 
dence in  which  the  people  were  en- 
couraged to  rest  upon  the  hard  earn- 
ings or  self-denial  of  others  ;  falling 
back,  year  after  year,  upon  the  proved 
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iaeihaustibrii tj  of  English  benevoleoce« 
or  resting  idl  J  in  expectation  of  govern- 
Dent  providing  for  a  people  who  were 
on  villi  ng-,  though  able,  to  help  them- 
seires,  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  the 
ti/h  price  of  food  requiring  higher 
wages  than  ordinary  in  every  depart- 
Qt&t.     When    old    wheels*   and    old 
looms,  and  old  habits,   and  old   sus- 
picion &nd  mistrust,   and  all  old  Irish 
vijs  are  considered,   it  will  not  be 
vrrdered  at  that   the  ron^h  and  up- 
lii\  work,  through  all  this,  was  at- 
Witd  bj  much  unavoidable  expense, 
U'istvj,  and  risk,  which  would  not  be 
aiis^  for    under    ordinary    circum- 
stit^ts ;  but  take  from  it  these  disad- 
ri.'.cages,'  by  once  getting  over  them, 
irA  there  is  no  doubt  that,  carried  on  by 
t  Iferson  of  busine:^  habits  and  know- 
lelee  of   the   linen    trade,   it   would 
f.pplj  remunerative  employment  for 
buDdreds  of  our  idle  females  at  their 
'>«o   fireside,   and  most  amply  repay 
hr  the  investment  of  the  capital  en- 
g^ired.     For   paying  even  above  the 
rrdinary    wages  of    the  country   for 
fpinoing,  and   having  flax   on   every 
s.'le^  and  that  of  the  best  kind  (some 
cf  my  own  growth  and  manufacture 
*ks  valued  last  year  by  Mr.  Pimi  of 
Dablin,  at  ^80  per  ton),  these  linens 
coald  be  brought  into  the  market  at 
xoft  remun^'ative  prices  ;  and  there 
is  no  proper  reason  now  that  the  diffi- 
tLities  and  expense  of  its  first  organi- 
*Ation  have  been  got  over,  whv  they 
iivjutd  not  occupy  the  place  of  toreign 
iTCH'ds   of  similar  make.     Much  over 
^'.000  yards  of  these  linens  have  been 
Ckide   and    distribated — about   2,000 
[creels  among  all  classes  in  England, 
r'rom  the  dacal  coronet  to  the  hutoble 
wdrkman — some    to    Australia,    the 
Erat  and  West  Indies,  to  jTerusalem ; 
an'i  every   individual  of  1,400  persons 
who   advanced    to    me  their  money, 
hive  received   its   value,  except  two 
parties  to  whom  we  had  no  clue.    But 
mo«t  desirable  as  was  the  continuance 
of  this  undertaking,  its  demands  upon 
th«  time  and  thoughts  of  myeelf,  and 
tho5e  of  my   family   who  gave  their 
^-sistaoce,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
go  on.     Seven  thousand  letters  were 
rt-ceired  and  answered  from  the  6th 
I>Member,  1846,  to  the  1st  October, 
1S48;  and  with  the  view  of  finding 
^^rae  persons  with  capital  and  know- 
i?iige  of  the  trade,  whose  more  proper 
^ling  it  wag  to  take  it  up  as  a  mer- 


cantile speculation,  it  was  made  known 
to  one  or  two  persons  in  the  linen 
trade  in  London,  with  this  additional 
inducement,  the  offer  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Siigo  of  an  extensive  square  of 
buildings,  enclosing  an  area  of  some 
three  hundred  feet,  consisting  of  con- 
venient stores  of  various  Itinds,  a  good 
residence  for  superintendent,  flax-mill, 
all  in  good  repair,  together  with  any 
quantity  of  land  to  thirty  acres  for  a 
bleach-green»  all  rent  free  for  ten 
YEARS,  beautifully  situated  in  the 
centre  of  his  lordship*s  demesne, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
quay  of  West  port. 

"  The  proposition  was  most  favour- 
ably received  by  one  of  the  most  weal- 
thy dealers  in  linen  in  London,  who 
told  roe  that,  finding  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  handspun  linens,  and  seeing 
them  imported  so  extensively,  he  had 
sent  over  several  times  to  the  North  of 
Ireland  to  ascertain  if  they  could  be 
again  had  there,  but  without  effect ; 
atid  that  he  was  convinced  that  there 
was  an  admirable  open  for  the  reviving 
of  the  manufacture  :  but,  with  the  wise 
caution  of  an  Englishman,  he  sent  over 
at  his  own  expense  an  experienced  ma- 
nufacturer, to  examine  into  the  merits 
of  the  project  on  the  spot.  This  gen- 
tleman, after  seeing  our  people  at  work, 
examining  every  stage  of  the  manufac- 
ture, the  fiax,  yarn,  and  the  finished 
linens,  expressed  his  thorough  convic- 
tion that  it  was  a  most  favourable 
opening  for  the  establishment  of  a 
flourishing  trade,  which  would  afford 
a  good  return  for  the  capital  invested, 
and  give  employment  to  thousands. 
He  left  us,  grateful  in  the  anticipation 
of  so  much  good,  and,  on  his  return  to 
town,  measures  were  being  taken  to 
accept  Lord  Sligo*s  ofTer,  and  at  once 
to  commence  the  work.  Unfortunately, 
just  then,  that  sad  exhibition  of  the 
political  fever  in  which  this  stricken 
country  has  been  kept  by  the  heartless 
agitation  of  years,  occurred  in  Dublin 
and  the  South  ;  it  was  at  once  a  death- 
stroke  to  the  whole — the  London  mer- 
chant declined  risking  his  life  or  his 
capital  in  such  a  country  ;  nay,  he 
doubted  if,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  would  accept  of  the  gift  of  Lord 
Sligo*s  estate. 

"  Thus  the  work  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  people  without  employment. «  A 
largu  number  who  were  employed  at 
spinning,  are  now  either  in  the  work- 
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houscy  or  receiving  out-door  relief, 
from  which,  could  the  employment 
have  heen  continued,  they  were  able  to 
keep  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  not  continue  so,  but  that, 
as  confidence  is  restored,  through  the 
wise  administration  of  your  Excellency, 
some  one  may  be  ready  to  embrace  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  such  extensive 
good,  and  tneir  own  profit. 

**  It  is  a  most  remarkable  factj  and 
most  encouraging  to  well-directed  cot- 
tage labour,  one  that  it  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  state,  that  of  over  sixty 
thousand  yards  of  linen,  we  have  not 
lost  a  single  piece ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
amazing  how  little  disposition  or  at- 
tempt to  act  dishonestly  we  had  to 
complain  of  among  the  many  hundreds 
employed,  taking  to  their  own  miser- 
able cottages,  and  at  a  time  when  they 
were  overwhelmed  with  want,  a  mate- 
rial for  which  there  was  always  a 
ready  market  at  hand.  Very  few,  in- 
deed, were  the  instances  of  dishonesty, 
not  amounting  to  a  loss  of  twenty 
pounds  weight  of  flax  in  very  many 
thousands.  On  earth  there  is  not  a 
people  80  capable  of  venerating  the 
straight  course ;  and  only  let  them  see 
that  such  is  your  object — carry  it  out 
kindly,  but  ^rm2^— and  anything  can 
be  done  with  them." 

We  conclude  our  quotations  from 
Mr.  Gildea's  admirable  pamphlet  with 
the  testimony  which  he  has  thus  borne 
to  the  character  of  our  people.  If 
there  be  a  man  in  Ireland  whose  op- 
portunities and  judgment  have  given 
him  the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
lives,  it  is  Mr.  Gildea;  and  take  up 
any  we  will  of  the  numerous  commu- 
nications which  our  friends  have  been 
good  enough  to  forward  us,  and  we 
find  the  same  testimony  pervading  al- 
most them  all.  The  Rev.  Jas.  Alcock, 
vicar  of  Ring,  in  the  county  Water- 
ford,  in  a  report  on  the  fisheries  in  his 
district,  addressed  to  the  relief-com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  Friends,  thus 
sensibly,  and  with  much  truth,  ex« 
plains  what  seems  to  be  an  opposite 
feature  in  the  Irish  character : — 

**  The  Irish  peasant  is  said  to  be 
heartless  and  ungrateful,  and  why  ? — 
because  he  seldom  meets  with  that  in- 
dulgence and  kind  treatment  which  he 
might  reasonably  expect  from  his  na- 
tural protectors,  and  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  the  kindlier  feelings  of  a 


generous  nature.  I  would  rather  say, 
he  is  suspicious.  He  conceives  that 
we  have  a  selfish  or  interested  motive 
even  though  it  may  appear  to  be  for 
his  advantage,  and  until  you  convince 
him  to  the  contrary,  you  will  have 
much  difficulty  to  overcome  before 
you  can  prevail  upon  him  to  adopt 
any  measure  of  improvement  for  bis 
own  substantial  benefit*" 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  the  same 
testimony  thus  borne  to  the  character 
of  our  peasantry  by  two  such  competent 
authorities,  writing  at  the  same  time, 
but  from  the  extreme  opposite  points  of 
the  ki  ngdom.  The  virtues  of  our  people 
are  their  own — they  are  the  spontane- 
ous impulses  of  their  own  generous  na- 
tures :  their  faults — and  they  are  many 
—are  the  result  of  much  neglect  on 
the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  their  directors — ^the  proprietors 
of  the  soil — and  of  much  base  decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  profess 
to  be  their  friends.  Contrast  such 
disinterested  services  as  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  record*  with  all 
that  has  been  effected  by  political  agi- 
tators, and  see  on  which  side  is  genu- 
ine love  of  country  to  be  found :  the 
one  engaged  in  practically  and  speedily 
raising  the  character  of  the  people, 
supplying  their  temporal  wants  and 
raising  their  moral  character,  imbuing 
them  with  a  sense  of  independence, 
and  placing  them  in  a  condition  to 
secure  it;  the  others  maddening  the 
passions  of  their  hearers  in  the  politi- 
cal arena,  where  the  loudest  plaudits 
greet  the  most  truculent  orator — where 
the  imagination  is  strained  to  devise 
professions  of  devotion — where  lan- 
guage is  exhausted  in  denunciation  of 
political  antagonists— and  where  the 
yery  implement  of  murder,  the  pike, 
is  hoisted  by  the  popular  demagogue* 
that  he  may  wrinff  the  last  scream  of 
admiration  from  his  infiariated  hearers. 
The  men  who  have  followed  in  these 
practices,  call  themselves  patriots ;  and 
one  sample  of  their  patriotism  has 
been  presented  to  us  in  Mr.  Gildea*9 
statement.  It  has  been  to  deprive 
thousands  of  wretched  women  and 
children  in  the  most  impoyerbhed  pro- 
vince of  Ireland  of  the  means  of  live- 
lihood, which  the  introduction  of  a 
successful  manufacture  would  have 
afforded  them  ;  and  to  postpone  inde- 
finitely all  chance  of  improvement  in 
their  abject  condition. 
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Tin  we  DOW  from  the  north  mnd 
n>t  U  the  remote  district  of  Ballj- 
Dit^n,  in  tbe  count;  Ck>rk.  Thu 
.';>irin«oBiprueis  popaUtion  ofabcut 
I'.i'O,  Iwo-thirdi  of  whom,  in  tbe 
uitff  end  of  lutFebrnarj,  were  in  s 
tMf  of  Ibt  atmost  d«ttttiilioD ;  and  it 
("ijuiued  bin  two  indrridiuls  who 
f^n  at  ill  ible  to  exert  themselves 
'^r  ibta  n\ief,  aanie]j,  ibe  Protest&nt 
mull,  mi  tbe  commander  of  tbe 
ntit-^wn]  —  tbe  Rev.  George  C. 
Hjf-UD,  uid  Mr.  R.  Edwards.  Tbe 
<i^-«rcn  of  these  g-entlemen  for  carrj- 
'Uuu  tbeir  beneTolent  purposes  dif- 
i-'ti  a  Mtoe  important  respects  from 
'-  .1  ibt  cases  which  we  have  already 
ftir,4.  Thej  had  not  a  rich  mer- 
•^.■■if  citj  to  sapport  them,  u  had 
Dr.  Eiigar,  in  which  alone  he  pro- 
fuTcd,  [^  his  active  exertions,  no  less 
i  .gn  than  ^B.OOO  ;  and  still  less  had 
"Hlbe  Beans  of  securing  such  effi- 
i^Hti  CMneration  as  Dr.  Edgar  speedilj 
r-j'tiifor  Wself,  in  the  "Ladies'  Relief 
AHidaaoo."  Neither  do  tbe;  appear 
->  bic  had  that  command  of  w^th 
'~ct  Mr.  Gildea  bad  at  his  disposal, 
iL.i  which  be  lo  noblj  applied.  They 
•'■■''^  tlone,  surroaDded  b;  hundreds 
^j"  wtrt  funiabing  with  hnnger,  in  a 
'Strict  vbere  all  were  in  tbe  extremeat 
•riKhedness  ;  yet  they,  too,  lite  Dr. 
Eini  and  Mr.  Gildea,  had  the  reso- 
::<iiiDOl  to  ask  for  alms,  but  for  the 
'-a'jiot  letting  the  people  on  renin. 


i^tjitj  which  the  admimstration  and 
''f^intendeDce  of  this  employment 
•  <jld  ooeauon  them  ;  but  tbey  felt  it 
'  be  their  duty  in  tbe  situatioD  in 
i^ch  tbey  were  placed,  andt  as  in  the 
(ihir  iiutaaces  which  we  hare  men- 
'^Med,  tbey,  too,  aclmowledged  tbe 
'■um  vluch  their  countrymen  had  on 
't^  urtioei  in  the  hour  of  their  dis- 
'rtis.  Tbe  following  is  a  short  sketch 
"-ibeir  proceedingBf  taken  from  a  little 
Filled  report,  and  from  a  commiini- 
•^ina  witii  which  we  have  been  fa- 
'imfedby  Mr.  Hingst«a:~ 


ration ;  these  ws  employed  in  spinning 
and  knitting,  and  paid  them  in  m«al, 
at  tbe  rale  of  threepence  for  a  day's 
labour.  We  found  the  poor  creatures 
most  greedy  for  work  at  this  wretciied 
remuneration,  and  were  quickly  beset 
with  scores  of  applicants  for  employ- 
ment on  tbe  same  terms.  It  now 
(April,  1848)  contains  nioety-fiTe  wi- 
dows and  female  heads  of  families  out 
of  a  population  of  '2,500.  We  keep 
seven  weavers  at  work,  and  have 
produced  some  very  creditable  linen, 
flannel,  and  stockings,  as  the  re- 
sult of  two  months'  operations.  A 
portion  of  the  money  (X15)  that  was 
Bubseijuently  procured  was  expended 
in  tbe  purchase  of  hemp,  which  has 
been  spun  by  some,  and  made  into 
nets  by  others,  of  the  destitute  females, 
all  paid  in  meal,  at  about  tbe  same  re- 
muneration as  for  tbe  other  work ; 
while  tbe  remainder  baa  been  laid  ODt 
in  tbe  purchase  of  saii-clotbi,  lines, 
and  hooks,  for  tiie  hookers  and  whale- 
boats  of  the  place. 

"  Thus  have  we  been  striving  to 
combine  with  tbe  object  at  which  alone 
we  were  origimdly  compelled  to  aim — 
tbe  feeding  of  tbe  famishing  through 


improvement  of  tbe  natural 
of  the  place ;  and  in  the  midst  of  our 
many  difficulties  we  have  now  the  gra- 
tification of  looking  round,  and  behold- 
ing not  only  a  manifest  improvement 
in  appearance  and   habit   among  the 

Cple  so  employed,  but  also  that  many 
Ea  hitherto  almost  useless  and  ait- 
productive,  are  now  a  very  credit  lo 
our  bay,  and  a  substantial  source  of 
profit  to  their  owners.  The  materials 
— vix.,  nets,  sails,  and  lines — are  let 
out  to  the  parties,  on  solvent  security, 
and  their  cost  is  repaid  by  weekly  in- 
stalments of  one  shilling  in  the  pound ; 
and  we  rejoice  to  add,  hitherto  with 
regularity. 

"The  whole  amount  we  have  yet  re- 
ceived from  every  source  is  aboat^TO." 

Such  are  a  few  extracts  from  Uia 
first  report  of  these  two  gentlemen,  in 
tho  month  of  April ;  their  second  re- 
port is  on  tbe  1st  September,  184S. 
We  should  say,  that  both  these  reports 
are  addressed  to  those  universal  bene< 
factors  of  their  country,  tbe  relief- 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
whose  generoMty  tbey  warmly  acknow- 
ledge. We  take  the  following  fVom 
the  second  report  i— 
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*•''  Of  linen  we  have  now  produced 
About  150  yards ;  of  towelling,  120 ; 
canvas  for  rubbers,  180 ;  flannel,  600 
yards;  linsey-woolsey,  120;  blankets, 
100  pair  (the  two  latter  are  in  course 
of  mannikcture  for  the  workhouse  of 
the  Middleton  union) ;  friese,  60  yards ; 
cloth  for  gentlemen's  trowsers,  30 
yards,  in  course  of  manufacture  ;  nets, 
30  ;  socks,  200  pair. 

'<  The  next  branch,  the  flannel,  we 
deem  most  interesting.  Of  this  we 
have  sold  550  yards — 150  to  parties 
not  conneoted  with  the  place,  for  cash ; 
the  remaining  400  to  the  poor  of  the 
district,  on  loan,  on  good  security,  re- 
payable at  one  shilling  in  the  pound  per 
week,  fir  which  they  are  charged  ten 
pence  per  yard.  We  cannot  describe 
how  great  is  the  demand  for  the  ar- 
ticle on  these  terms.  As  fast  as  we 
can  manufacture,  it  is  taken  by  the 
poor,  on  these  loans ;  and  most  happy 
we  are  to  testify  to  their  reguiarUy  and 
promptkude  in  repaymeHt,  As  a  re- 
markable proof  of  this,  we  may  men- 
tion, that  our  flannel  loans  began  in 
July,  and  that  one-fburth  has  been 
already  (1st  September)  repaid." 

Again,  Mr.  Kingston  thus  writes, 
on  the  17th  Noveipber,  1848  :~- 

^^  We  ordered  half  a  ton  of  hemp, 
and  set  the  females  we  employed  io 
work  thereon,  in  making  nets  $  accord- 
ing as  they  were  made,  they  were  given 
out  on  o«r  usual  plan  by  way  of  loan. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  of  our 
eonfidenoe  in  the  resources  of  our  bay, 
and  in  the  integrity  of  our  people,  ex- 
ceeded all  anticipation.  The  demand 
for  trammels,  in  particular,  has  since 
then  been  so  great,  that  we  cannot  keep 
pace  with  it.  Providentially,  too,  the 
fishing  season  improved  most  oppor- 
tunelyy  and  during  the  last  six  weeks 
immense  shoals  of  hake  have  tilled  the 
bay.  Still  only  for  the  well-timed  pro- 
vision we  made,  in  the  way  of  nets, 
this  wealth  would  have  been  thrown 
away,  the  fishermen  having  no  means 
of  procuring  hemp,  although  the  fa- 
milies of  every  one  of  them  are  well 
able  to  make  tbem. 

*<  We  would  also  mention  that,  be- 
sides a  large  qaantity  of  linen  and 
other  articles  manufactured  for  the 
upper  classes  (among  whom  we  have 
found  many  kind  friends),  we  have 
mtAefor  the  people  of  the  place  about 
fourteen  hundred  yards  of  flanne), 
which,  like  the  nets,  is  given  out  on 


o  loan,  at  the  same  rate  of  repayment. 
As  ^st  as  we  can  produce  we  sell  the 
flannel  on  this  plan,  and  we  cannot  de- 
scribe the  comfort  it  is  adminLstering' 
around." 

'^  There  were  other  valuable  institu- 
aons^a  loan-fund  and  a  clothing- 
fund,  established  by  these  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Hingston  has,  moreover,  favoured 
us  with  a  strong  and  sensible  remon- 
strance against  the  proceedings  of  the 
fishery  commissioners,  a  subject  which 
would  be  much  too  extensive  for  us  to 
enter  upon  in  this  number,  but  of 
which  we  may  say,  that  Mr.  Hingston's 
censure  of  these  commissioners  is  one 
in  which  we  believe  he  is  supported  by 
every  individual  connected  with  the 
fisheries  in  Ireland.  But  the  sketch 
which  we  have  given  of  these  indus- 
trial proceedings  at  Bally  cotton  goes 
to  confirm  the  results  of  the  other 
cases  which  we  have  noticed,  and 
makes  the  conviction  irresistible,  that 
there  is  nothing  either  in  the  habits, 
the  conduct,  or  the  natural  capacity 
of  the  Irish  peasant,  to  unfit  him  for 
any  industrial  employment  to  which 
bis  energies  may  be  directed. 

Yet  another  instance  in  support  of 
this  truth  we  would  lay  before  our 
readers.  The  following  communication 
is  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  of  Kil- 
lesbandra ! — 

*'  In  the  year  preceding  the  famine, 
Mrs.  Martin  began  to  teach  the 
method  of  ornamental  knitting  to  one 
destitute  girl  in  Killeshandra,  and  in  a 
short  time  her  success  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  scarf  of  Pyrenean  wool 
was  so  great,  that  an  order  was  sent 
for  three  dozen  of  the  same  descrip. 
tion,  upon  which  Mrs.  Martin  taught 
three  or  four  girls  additional,  supply- 
ing them  with  a  variety  of  patterns 
which  she  obtained  from  books,  firom 
her  own  invention,  and  which  she  was 
able,  upon  trial,  to  execute.  The  girls 
so  instructed  were  required  to  com> 
mnnieate  their  experience  and  acquire- 
ments to  others,  and  a  remarkable 
degree  of  proficiency  had  been  ac- 
quired, and  a  tolerably  good  market 
secured,  when,  in  1 846,  the  ikinine 
raged.  An  immense  demand,  chiefly 
from  motives  of  charity,  and  particu- 
larly in  England,  then  arose  for  goods 
manufactured  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  Irish,  of  which  demand  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin took  advantage,  and  accordingly, 
during  the  nine  most  severe  months  of 
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distreiSy  or  from  October,  1846*  t*" 
Juij,  1847»  the  was  able  to  giTe  an 
avenge  daily  employment  to  one  hun- 
dred and  iftj  poor  females,  which 
namber,  for  several  weeks,  rose  to 
over  200,  and  to  support  an  aver?  e 
veeklv  expenditure  of  £25,  whil  « 
sum,  for  many  weeks,  exceeded  £30, 
expended  upon  knitted  scarfs,  and 
ghawla  of  Shetland,  or  Pyrenean  wool, 
aod  gloTei  of  silk,  all  of  which  at 
length  obtained  a  high  degree  of  ce- 
lebrity and  perfection,  as  well  as  on 
veoUen  socks,  polkas,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  coarser  manufacture.  The 
experiment  clearly  proved  that  there 
if  no  want  of  skill  or  industry  amongst 
Irish  females,  and  that  all  they  want 
to  make  theax  comfortable  and  happy* 
in  things  temporal,  is  employment,  or 
a  market  for  their  work,  in  this  ex- 
periment above  £2,000  has  been  ex- 
p-ended,  with  but  little  loss  to  the  em> 
ployer.' 

And  yet  the  better  classes  of  Iruh 
society  will  recklessly,  cruelly,  and  im- 
providently,  deprive  the  poor  Irish 
girl  of  this  market  for  her  labour,  by 
sapplyiog  themaelTes  from  abroad,  and 
pretenders  to  the  science  of  political 
economy  will  tell  them  they  do  wisely. 
There  is  one  braneh  of  manuimctnre 
in  whieh  the  Irish  have  shown  a  de- 
eided  saperiority  to  anything  that  can 
be  prodaeed  in  Great  Briton,  namely, 
the  net  and  line  manufiuiture.  For 
these  «>ticles  there  is  an  immense  de- 
mand from  the  fisheries,  and  yet  it  is 
a  braneh  of  industry  which  is  compa- 
ratively negleeted.  We  have  seen 
some  tine  prodoeed  at  Glandore,  in 
tbe  eonnty  Cork,  in  a  manufactory 
which  originated  in  a  g^rant  of  hemp 
from  the  ever-generous  Soeiety  of 
Friends.  We  have  compared  it  with 
the  very  best  mannfiieture  of  Brid- 
port,  at  the  same  price — one  shilling 
per  pomid — and  nothing  could  be  more 
decided  than  the  superiority  of  the 
Irish  line.  And  Mr.  Deane,  from 
vbom  we  have  already  quoted,  men- 
noBS  that  he  employed  the  boys  in  the 
schools  in  making  fishing-nets,  and 
adds—"  It  was  remarkable  to  observe 
the  qnicknesfl  with  which  they  re- 
ceived instmctioD  in  the  occupation, 
and  the  progress  they  made  ;"  and  any 
ooe  irho  has  seen  the  nets  which  are 
made  at  Miss  Pirn's  school  at  Kings- 
toen,  wiU  admit  tfuit  nothing  has  been 


produced  which  can  surpass  them  any- 
where. 

Of  the  many  valoable  eommunica- 
tions  which  we  have  to  acknowledge, 
we  have  received  but  one  which  is  at 
all  of  a  desponding  character,  or  which 
contains  a  record  of  unsuccessful  ex- 
ertion. But  even  this  is  valuable,  as 
it  shews  that,  so  far  from  the  failure 
being  attributable  to  any  want  of  abi- 
lity or  of  disposition  for  industrious  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
when  he  is  rightly  directed,  that  it  arose 
in  point  of  fact,  from  a  directly  oppo* 
site  cause.  The  letter  which  we  speak 
of  is  from  the  ill-fated  district  of  Skib- 
bereen,  from  the  Rev.  Richard  Boyle 
Townsend,  Vicar  of  Abbey  Strewry : 

"  The  result  of  my  effort  to  promote 
industrial  employment,**  writes  Mr. 
Xpwnsend,  '*  is,  that  I  am  nearly  beg- 
gared by  my  endeavour.  I  went  on, 
like  many  others,  certainly  in  the  most 
economical  way  I  eould,  but  most 
energetically ;  and  the  work-house  at 
the  time,  in  order  to  promote  home- 
manufacture,  having  called  for  a  sup- 
ply of  flannels  and  friezes,  no  one 
thought,  with  such  a  poor  population, 
in  the  most  deplorable  state  tor  want 
of  employment,  that  we  could  ever 
produce  enough  for  its  consumption. 
The  consequence  you  may  anticipate— 
heaps  were  left  on  our  hands,  and  the 
price  or  cost  would  not  be  g^ven  where 
there  was  such  a  glut.  There  being  no 
market,  all  our  industrial  works  have 
of  course  resulted  in  disappointment 
proportionate  to  the  vigour  with  which 
all  hands  had  been  set  to  work." 

Every  one  must  regret  this  result, 
both  on  account  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  Mr.  Townsend  himself,  as  well  as 
for  the  cause  of  industry  in  that  part 
of  Ireland  where,  perhaps,  remune- 
rative employment  was  most  needed. 
We  rejoice  to  find  that  Mr.  Townsend 
writes  in  high  spirits  of  an  admirably- 
arranged  industrial  school  for  females 
which  he  has  established.  But  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause 
which  we  are  advocating — ^that  of  the 
capability  of  the  Irish  peasant  for  in- 
dustrious pursuits — to  observe  the  oc- 
casion of  Mr.  Townsend*s  failure  ;  that 
he  does  not  refer  it  to  any  unwilling- 
ness or  unfitness  of  the  peasantry  to 
eng^e  in  any  occupation  to  which  they 
n^ay  he  directed ;  that*  on  the  contrary, 
he  tells  us  that  the  ohildren  crowd 
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with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  the  in- 
dustrial school  which  was  established  ; 
but  that  he  failed*  simply  because  the 
people  produced  too  much — "  Heaps 
were  left  on  our  hands,  and  the  price 
would  not  be  given  where  there  was  so 
great  a  glut.*'  Dr.  Edgar  found  a 
market  in  Scotland,  Mrs.  Martin  very 
much  in  England,  Mr.  Gildea  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  and  Messrs. 
Hingston  and  Edwards,  in  the  resources 
which  their  fishery  supplied  to  one  por- 
tion of  their  population,  found  a  mar- 
ket for  the  other ;  But  Mr.  Townsend 
was  not  equally  fortunate,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  cause  of  his  ill-success 
should  be  observed,  that  men  of  equal 
energy  and  benevolence  may  not  be 
deterred  from  imitating  him  in  his  at- 
tempts, but  may  be  guarded  against 
what  led  to  their  failure. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  any  were 
so  sceptical  as  to  be  still  unconvinced 
by  this  cumulative  evidence,  derived 
firom  every  quarter,  of  the  character 
and  capabilities  of  our  people,  we 
would  adduce  yet  one  authority  more 
in  their  behalf— that  of  Sir  John  Mao- 
neil.  It  will  prevent  the  possibility  of 
its  being  saia  that  all  the  testimony 
which  we  have  brought  forward  is  that 
merely  of  charitable,  benevolent  men, 
who  are  unversed  in  the  practical  de- 
tails of  business,  and  that  such  evidence 
is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  fitness 
of  the  Irish  peasant  for  remunerative 
employment.  Sir  John  Macneil  was 
examined  before  Lord  Devon's  Com- 
mission, and  this  was  his  evidence  :— 

**  39.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  an  im- 
provement in  their  habits,  corresponding 
with  the  improvement  in  their  condition  ? 
— Yes,  decidedly  so,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge ;  and  they  improve  In  their 
moral  habits.  As  soon  as  an  Irishman 
gets  a  little  better  in  his  circamstaoces, 
and  gets  out  of  the  state  of  misery  they 
are  generally  in,  they  commence  to  get 
clothes  a  little  better  than  thev  have 
been  accustomed  to ;  and  when  they  get 
tolerably  well  dressed,  they  become  to- 
tally diirerent  characters,  and  they  are 
men  you  can  trust  and  depend  upon. 
There  are,  when  this  takes  place,  few 
quarrels  among  them.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  instance,  in  which  there  has 
been  any  serious  dispute  among  the 
workmen  upon  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
Railway. 

*'40.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
power  of  bettenng  themselves  by  these 


public  works  has  a  tendency  to  create 
the  strongest  desire  for  improvement  ? 
-—Yes,  the  strongest  desire ;  it  is  visible 
in  their  cottages  ;  they  have  attempted, 
and  have  succeeded,  in  making  them 
better  and  more  comfortable.  They 
are^  better  clothed  themselves,  and 
their  children  are  better  clothed. 

^'41.  Among  those  who  learned  to 
work  better,  do  you  detect  anything^ 
like  liatlessness  or  carelessness  ? — No, 
nothing  of  the  kind.  An  IrUkman  i*  the 
moat  active  fellow  possible,  i/remtaurated 
for  his  work  ;  there  is  no  idleness  among 
them  if  they  can  turn  their  work  to  a  fair 
remuneration, 

*'  42.  Do  you  attribute  that  improve- 
ment to  the  stimulus  of  increased  wages? 
^-Yes,  that  is  one  cause ;  but  it  also  the 
effect  of  a  man  feeling  a  little  indepen* 
dence ;  he  is  anxious  to  continae  to  im- 
prove his  condition,  and  that  of  his  chil- 
aren.  Mo  man  will  do  more,  or  undergo 
more  hardship,  for  the  sake  of  his 
children,  than  an  Irishman. 

"43.  Have  you  found  much  difficulty 
in  settling  the  price  of  work  ? — Not  at 
all ;  and  they  seldom  strike  for  an  in- 
crease of  wages." 

With  such  universal  testimony  on  the 
part  of  every  trust-worthy  witness  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  Irish  peasant— 
with  such  signal  instances  of  success 
thus  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  were 
cruel  mockery  to  say  that  he  has  not 
every  capacity  for  industrious  exer- 
tion, if  it  be  but  encouraged  and  de- 
veloped, if  he  be  but  taught  to  know 
what  industry  is,  and  suffered  but  once 
to  experience  its  advantages.  His 
present  position  is,  indeed,  one  of  deep 
degradation.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
causes  which  have  conduced  to  it ;  but 
heavy,  indeed^  is  the  responsibility  of 
every  one  who  contributes  to  its  con- 
tinuance, and  still  more  grievous  is 
his  offence  who  seeks  to  justify  the  de- 
reliction of  his  own  duty  by  heaping 
inconsiderate  calumny  on  those  to 
whom  that  duty  is  owing.  Some  men 
are,  unquestionably,  placed  in  circum- 
stances much  more  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  peasantry  of  the  country 
than  others.  A  practising  barrister, 
for  example,  could  never  be  placed  in 
the  same  scale  with  a  landed  proprie- 
tor, in  independent  circumstances,  or 
a  country  clergyman,  as  regards  their 
influence  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
people.  But  in  one  respect  every 
member  of  the  community  can  readily 
effect  a  great  deal,  namely,  by  provid- 
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ing  a  martcet  for  the  products  of  Ire- 
laod's  iadustry,  each  man  to  the  ex- 
t^t  of  his  own  ezpenditore.  It  is  not 
the  will  that  is  deficient  in  most  men, 
l«t  simpljr  the  resolution.  This  pur- 
pose most  be  formed  by  each  one  for 
himself:  it  is  not  to  be  carried  out  by 
tg^regtde  meetings  or  public  associa- 
tioai.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be 
attempted  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  sure  to 
be  perrerted  from  its  legitimate  pur- 
poses, and  to  sink  into  a  mere  engine 
of  party  politics.  Besides,  we  confess 
vc  aerer  felt  mach  sympathy  with 
tEsbbit  of  doing  everything  by  asso- 
dadoQi ;  it  leads  every  man  to  rush 
€0  vith  the  herd»  and  goes  far  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  and  vigour  of 
izHiindoal  action. 

But  in  addition   to  this  mode,  in 
vhich  all  can  contribute  to  advance  the 


social  condition  of  the  country,  each  of 
us  has  his  peculiar  sphere  of  action, 
in  which  he  is  bound  to  exert  himself 
as  opportunities  may  offer.  We  trust 
that,  in  devoting  these  pages  to  this 
subject,  we  may  be  considered,  to 
some  extent,  to  have  discharged  what 
may  be  more  peculiarly  deemed  to  be 
our  duty.  But  we  would  be  sorry  to 
rest  here.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our 
earnest  desire  that  all  who  are  engaged 
in  such  noble  and  truly  patriotic 
efforts,  as  it  is  the  object  of  this  notice 
to  record,  will  at  all  times  supply  us 
with  such  information  and  suggestions 
as  they  may  conceive  will  be  conducive 
to  the  ends  they  have  in  view ;  and 
they  may  always  rely  on  having  the 
fullest  support  that  we  can  render 
by  our  earnest  and  most  strenuous 
advocacy. 


SONNET, 


TO  TDK  BST.  KOBKBT  PKRCBTAL  OBATBS. 

Yes,  I  receive,  with  gratulation  due. 

The  tidings  of  your  Kanke's  first-bom  boy : 
Long  may  he  live  to  be  his  mother's  joy, 

And  for  his  father's  name  win  honours  new  ! 

In  him  the  future  student  pleased  I  view. 
Of  human  historv,  or  of  nature's  laws  : 
But  most  of  all  do  I  rejoice,  because, 

Kobert,  and  Uelen,  'tis  a  joy  to  you. 

O  beautifully  paired  I  nothing  too  high. 

Nothing  too  low  for  you ;  your  love  can  climb 
The  highest  pinnacle  of  recorded  time. 
And  thence  descend  to  even  such  as  I : 
Advising  nought,  nought  thwarting,  only  showing 
That  which  is  God  in  man,  from  forth  you  flowing. 

W.  R.  H. 
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Ai  when  at  night  he  treads  the  lonely  deck. 
In  the  first  hour  of  moonlight  on  the  wave, 

Far^  far  away,  the  watcher  marKs  some  streak 

Which  dying  day  hath  pencill'd  o'er  his  grave. 

So  more  than  living  lights,  beyond  all  fatr^ 

In  living  genius  is  departed  worth ; 
Man's  spirit  makes  love-tokens  of  whate'er 

Hath  come  from  genius^  now  no  more  on  earth. 

Afl  in  a  gold-clasp'd  volume,  closely  hid. 

The  pale,  pale  leaves  of  some  remember'd  rose, 

Dating  the  heart's  deep  chronicles,  unbid 

Suggest  more  thought  than  all  that  greenly  grows ; 

As  in  the  winter,  from  some  marble  jar. 

Whose  sides  are  honied  with  a  rosy  breath. 

You  catch  faint  footfalls  of  the  Spring  afar, 
And  find  a  memory  in  the  scent  of  death  ; 

So  these  the  characters  of  Butler's  pen, 

Are  more  to  us,  than  all  that  day  by  day^ 

Are  traced  by  mightiest  hands  of  living  men, 

'Tis  death  that  makes  them  more  esteemed  than  they  I 

Tis  not  beeause  the  afiluent  fancy  flung 

Such  pearls  of  price  ungrudging  at  thy  feet — 

'Tis  not  because  that  blessed  poet  sung 

His  heavenly  Master's  truth  in  words  so  sweet. 

No ;  'tis  because  the  heav^  churchyard  mould 
Lies  on  the  dear  one  m  that  lonely  dell — 

Lies  on  the  hand  that  held  the  pen  of  gold, 

The  brain  that  thought  so  wisely  and  so  well. 

Nay,  say  not  so ;  write  epitaphs  like  these 

For  sons  of  song,  who  fling  liffht  words  abroad. 

Whose  art  is  cancer 'd  with  a  sore  disease, 

Who  fted  a  flame  that  tends  not  up  to  Grod. 

But  he,  the  empurpled  cross,  with  healing  shadow. 
Was  the  great  measure  of  the  much  he  knew ; 

'Twas  this  he  saw  on  mountain  and  on  meadow, 
The  only  beautiful,  the  sternly  true. 

Not  va^ue  to  him  the  great  Laudate,  still 

Stirring  the  strong  ones  of  the  water-flood. 

And  the  deep  heart  oi  many  an  ancient  hill. 
And  light-hung  chords  of  every  vocal  wood. 

Not  dark  the  language  written  on  the  wide 

Marmoreal  ocean — ^written  on  the  skvf 
On  the  scarr'd  volume  of  the  mountain  sidfe^ 

On  many  pagM  flowers  that  lowly  lie. 
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Xor  dark,  nor  vague — not  nature,  but  her  God-^ 
Nor  only  nature's  Grod,  but  Three  in  One — 

Father,  Redeemer,  Comforter — ^bestow'd 

On  hearts  made  temples  by  the  Incarnate  Son  t 

All  sweetest  straine  rang  hollow  to  his  ear 

Wanting  this  key-note — earthy,  of  the  earth, 

Seeming  like  beauty  to  the  eye  of  fear. 

Like  the  wild  anguish  of  a  harlot's  mirth. 

True  Poet,  true  Philosopher,  to  whom 

Beauty  was  one  with  Truth,  and  Truth  with  Beauty  ; 
True  Priest,  no  flow'rs  so  sweet  upon  his  tomb 

As  those  pure  blossoms  won  from  rugged  Duty. 

He  mijht  have  sung  as  precious  songs  as  e'er 

Alade  our  tongue  golden  since  its  earlier  burst ; 

But  those  poetic  wreaths  him  seem'd  less  faif , 

Than  moral  Truth  o'er  Science  wide  dispersed. 

He  mi^Lt  hare  read  man^^  nature  deeper  fkr 

Than  any  since  his  broad-brow'd  namesake  died ; 

Bttt  like  those  antnent  sages,  so  the  star 

He  fblloi^'d  till  he  found  th&  Cradle  side. 

And  no^,  ye  raottht&in«  and  ye  Yoiceful  streams, 

For  your  interpreter  ye  need  not  weep ; 
On  the  eternal  hills  fall  bnshter  gleams, 

Down  Eden  more  delightsome  rivers  sweep  I 

Friendsi  kinsmen,  fellow-churchmen,  ffello#-men — 

Yes,  ye  may  ^eep,  but  be  it  not  fbr  him : 
Life  might  have  brought  him  larger  lore — what  then  ? 

It  would  hare  kept  him  from  the  cherubim. 

DeAr  hand,  dear  Trnes,  in  these  still  undeparted, 

I  hear  the  roice  of  one  before  the  Throne, 
Butler,  the  childlike  and  the  gentle-hearted, 

T^ken  so  young  by  Him  who  takes  His  own. 

M. 
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A  RETROSPECT  OP  THE  TEAR    1848. 
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Thi  year  of  oar  Lord  1848,  which  has 
just  come  to  a  close»  will  be  r^arded 
as  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  It  has,  indeed,  been  an  event- 
ful period.  Thrones  have  been  over- 
turned, principalities  shaken,  and 
powers  humbled.  From  its  centre  to 
its  extremities,  Europe  has  been  con- 
vulsed. Nor  has  it  been,  as  in  other 
times,  a  war  of  nation  against  nation. 
The  convulsions  of  states  have  been 
internal,  citizen  has  raised  his  arm 
agunst  citizen,  and  the  domestic  hearth 
has  been  stained  with  parricidal  blood. 
Propagated  from  Paris  as  the  centre, 
the  movement  shot  with  electric  ra- 
piditv  to  the  extremities  of  Europe ; 
the  toonder  of  February  found  suc- 
cessive echoes  at  Milan,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Turin,  Venice,  Florence,  Naples,  Pa- 
lermo. In  fine,  the  Eternal  city  itself 
felt  the  shock.  The  sovereign  pontiff 
was  outraged.  The  windows  of  his 
palace  were  riddled  with  balls,  his  li- 
berty was  violated,  his  guards  disarm- 
ed, and  the  head  of  the  church  saw 
himself  at  last  compelled  to  fly  in  dis- 
guise, and  throw  himself  on  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  neighbouring  sovereign* 

As  these  conflicts  have  not  been  in- 
ternational, so  neither  have  they  been 
exclusively  political;  the  various  re- 
volutions which  have  been  developed 
have  partaken  much  more  of  a  social 
character.  Class  has  risen  against 
class,  the  employed  against  the  em- 
ployer, the  proletaire  against  the  pro- 
prietor, labour  against  capital.  Bold 
projectors  have  dared  to  promulgate 
theories  which  would  make  dead  philo- 
sophers start  in  their  coffins.  "  Pro- 
perty is  robbery  1"  cries  one.  "  Fa- 
mily is  a  jest  1"  exclaims  another.  Dis- 
passionate bystanders  raise  their  hands 
m  horror,  and  demand  whether  society 
has  gone  mad. 

As  France  has  been  the  great  centre 
and  origin  of  the  social  and  political 
phenomena  which  have  been  developed, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting,  and  cer- 
tainly not  unprofitable,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  this  period,  to  take  a  retro- 


spect of  the  movement  of  the  past  year 
in  that  country.  It  may  be  the  more 
especially  necessary  to  do  so,  inasmuch 
as  the  state  of  parties  and  the  spirit  of 
opinion  which  have  prevailed  there  is 
much  misunderstood,  and  has  been 
greatly  misrepresented. 

The  circumstance  which  strikes  us 
most  forcibly  on  the  first  retrospective 
glance  at  the  events  of  the  past  year  is 
the  important  part  played  in  them  by 
the  "  imprevu." 

Every  thing  was  unexpected;  no- 
thing was  foreseen,  nay,  the  circum- 
stances, as  developed  by  time,  were, 
in  most  instances,  the  very  reverse  of 
those  which  would  have  resulted  from 
any  rational  calculation.  The  procla- 
mation of  the  republic  itself  was  the 
most  unexpected  and  unforeseen  event 
of  all ;  so  unlocked  for»  indeed,  that 
when  the  intelligence  of  it  arrived  in 
London  it  was  discredited  in  every 
quarter.  It  was  first  announced  in  a 
late  edition  of  one  of  the  morning  jour- 
nals which  was  shown  on  *  Change,  and 
the  intelligence  was  there  rejected  as 
impossible,  and  was  by  some  regarded 
as  a  Stock-Exchange  hoax.  Later  in 
the  day  it  appeared  in  another  paper, 
the  earliest  copies  of  which  were  banded 
round  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
repetition  of  the  same  intelligence  from 
two  quarters  procured  some  faith  at  least 
in  its  possibility.  The  Leviathan  of  the 
Press,  the  Thunderer  of  Printing- 
House-square  was  silent,  while  its  con- 
temporaries thus  spoke.  The  well  known 
enterprise  of  this  journal,  and  its  un- 
paralleled power  of  securing  early  and 
speedy  intelligence,  have  since  ren- 
dered it  a  puzzle  among  journalists 
how  it  was  beaten  in  this  instance  by 
juniors,  and  the  matter  has  been  ex- 
plained,  with  what  truth  we  will  not 
vouch,  by  affirming  that  the  news  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic  bad 
arrived  at  the  Times  office,  but  that 
so  impossible  was  such  an  event  re- 
garded that  the  editor  of  the  paper  did 
not  venture  to  publish  it. 

The  situation  of  Paris  at  that  mo- 
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ment  threw  great  difficulties  in  ^e  way 
of  expediting  news  to  London.  The 
northern  railway  was  broken  up  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  Paris,  and  the  com- 
maiiication  by  it  was  suspended ;  of 
course  the  diligences  and  ordinary 
modes  of  correspondence  were  likewise 
stopped*  The  correspondents  of  the 
London  journals,  established  in  Paris, 
foQod  it  an  extremely  difficult  matter 
to  get  despatches  taken  by  riding  cou- 
riers. One  of  these  couriers,  bear- 
ing the  despatches  for  a  London  jour- 
nal, was  stopped  at  the  Barri^re  de 
Clichy,  and  sent  back  ;  he  afterwards 
got  out  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant, 
and  walked  to  St.  Denis,  where  he 
obtained  a  horse.  He  was  again  ob- 
structed at  Abbeville,  whither  the  in- 
telligence of  the  events  of  Paris  had  not 
jet  arrived.  The  mayor  of  Abbeville 
reiused  to  let  him  prosecute  his  jour- 
ney. As  a  bribe  to  induce  the  official 
to  relax  his  rig^or,  the  courier  offered 
to  allow  him  to  open  and  read  the  de- 
patch  which  be  bore.  This  was  suc- 
C6SS&],  and  the  mayor  thus  learned 
for  the  first  time  the  proclamation 
of  the  republic.  On  arriving  at 
Boulogne  the  courier  found  no  means 
of  crossing  the  channel  except  by  a 
pilot  boat,  no  steamer  being  in  the 
harbour,  and  the  weather  being  tem- 
peatnons.  la  a  pilot  boat  he  accord- 
ingly crossed^  but  being  unable  to 
make  either  Folkestone  or  Dover,  he 
got  into  Deal,  from  which  the  intelli- 
geoot  was  telegraphed  to  London. 

The  news  which  thus  arrived  in 
London  was  not  a  whit  less  unexpected 
throughout  all  the  provinces  of  France. 
It  f^  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  pub- 
tic  In  many  provincial  towns,  as  in  Lon- 
don, it  was  at  first  discredited;  but  when 
the  names  of  the  proyisional  government 
were  anaounced,  and  the  telegraph  had 
actually  aent  official  messages  from  the 
new  authorities,  all  doubt  ceased,  al- 
though the  astonishment  remained  un- 
abated. 

Ten  months  have  rolled  away  since 
this  event,  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
astonishment  how  it  could  have  been 
brought  about.  A  minority  contempti- 
ble in  numbers,  and  still  more  con- 
temptible in  character  and  influence, 
accomplished  this  revolution  in  a  few 
hours,  and  with  little  or  no  bloodshed. 
It  eatabUshed  a  form  of  government 
which  it  is  notorious  that  the  majority 
of  the  French  people  held  in  abhor- 
rence. 


Let  us  see  what  the  authorities  were, 
and  who  were  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion,  which  superseded  names  like 
Guizot,  Duchatel,  Soult,  Thiers,  Mole, 
&c. 

After  the  mob  had  broken  into  the 
chamber,  and  the  affrighted  deputies 
had  made  their  escape  from  the  back 
doors  and  windows,  as  best  they  could, 
a  crowd  of  demagogues  headed  the 
populace,  and  proceeded  to  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  the  traditional  theatre  of  re- 
volution. There  a  government  was  im- 
provised— a  number  of  individuals 
named  themselves  sovereigns  of  France, 
and  soon  after  proceeded  to  replace  all 
the  high  officers  of  state,  who  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  tempest  which  had  just 
blown  over  the  capital.  This  new  go- 
vernment, assuming  unlimited  power, 
having  dissolved  the  chambers,  and 
being,  in  fact,  the  collective  despots  of 
France: — MM.de  Lamartine,  Dupont 
(de  TEure),  Arago,  Marie,  Ledru  Rol- 
lin.  Gamier  Pagers,  Cremieux,  Armand 
Marrast,  Louis  Blanc,  Pag^erre,  Flo- 
con,  and  Albert.  Of  these,  Lamartine 
and  Arago  were  indisputably  the  names 
the  most  distinguished. 

Lamartine  had  passed  successively 
to  and  from  almost  every  shade  of  po- 
litical party.  He  owed  the  position 
assigned  to  him  in  the  revolutionary 
government  to  the  popularity  of  his 
work  entitled  "  The  History  of  the 
Girondists,"  which  had  then  recently 
appeared ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  popularity  of  the  book  itself,  such 
as  it  was,  would  have  accomplished 
this  for  him,  were  it  not  tliat  certain 
passages  in  it  bad  been  lately  drama- 
tised by  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  pro- 
duced, with  great  success,  at  the  The- 
atre Historique,  on  the  Boulevards, 
accompanied  by  all  the  adventitious 
appendages  of  theatrical  art.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  populace  of  the  Fau- 
bourgs, Lamartine  thus  became  iden- 
tified, somehow  or  other,  with  the  old 
revolution.  All  the  former  phases 
of  his  personal  history  were  forgotten 
by,  or  rather,  unknown  to  the  sovereign 
people,  to  whose  voice  he  owed  his 
elevation.  They  only  knew  in  him  the 
historian  of  the  reign  of  terror,  and 
the  apologist  of  Robespierre. 

Arago,  eminently  popular  by  his 
science,  but  much  more  so  by  his  con- 
sistent  opposition  to  monarchical  go- 
vernments in  the  old  chamber,  owed 
his  place  in  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment to  more  legitimate  grounds.    He 
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wasy  perhaps^  the  soundest  and  most 
defensible  choice  made  by  the  emeu^ 
tiers  of  February. 

Gamier  Pi^es,  also  a  consistent 
republican,  shone  by  the  reflected 
lustre  of  his  deceased  orother.  Thou- 
sands of  those  who  saluted  his  nomina- 
tion with  acclamations,  were  so  grossly 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  one  Gamier 
Pag^s  from  another  Gamier  Pag^s ; 
and  to  accumulate  on  the  surviving 
member  of  the  family,  the  credit  due 
to  him  who  was  gone. 

Dupont  (de  I'Eure)  owed  his  eleva- 
tion partly  to  his  age.  Also  a  consistent 
and  moderate  republican,  he  had  uni- 
versally thwarted  royalty  in  the  old 
chamber;  at  the  epoch  of  February 
he  was  an  octogenarian.  Time  had 
extinguished  his  activity.  He  became 
the  patriarch  of  the  revolution. 

A  lawyer  was  esteemed  indispensa- 
ble as  a  member  of  the  new  govern- 
ment ;  and  M.  Marie,  a  respectable 
man  of  some  forensic  reputation,  a  con- 
stant advocate  of  the  most  liberal  princi- 
ples, and  a  member  of  the  extreme  left 
in  the  old  chamber,  was  assigned  a  place 
in  the  Provisional  Government  by  a 
sort  of  political  necessity. 

We  happen  to  know  that  the  pri- 
vate and  personal  opinion  of  M. 
Marie  was  adverse  to  the  immediate 
proclamation  of  a  republic.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  tide  of  events  in 
Europe  was  setting  in  that  direction, 
and  that  to  that  form  the  constitution  of 
France  must  ultimately  come,  but  he 
thought  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe 
fbr  its  definitive  proclamation  ;  that 
the  population  of  France  was  not  pre- 
pared for  it|  and  that  it  was  not  likely 
to  meet,  in  public  opinion,  with  that 
support  which  was  indispensable  to  its 
stability.  Nevertheless  M.  Marie,  a 
man  of  facile  and  amiable  temperament, 
readily  suffered  himself  to  be  led  by 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues  $  ana 
he  joined  them  in  an  act,  upon  the 
prudence  and  policy  of  which  he  un« 
questionably  differed  from  them. 
Events  have  since  establishedi  by  the 
roost  ample  and  convincing  evidence, 
the  soundness  of  M.  Marie*s  judgment. 
No  well-informed  person  now  dis- 
putes the  fact,  that  the  people  of 
France  were  unprepared  for  a  re- 
public. Tacitly  submitting  to  it  at  first 
from  alarm,  they  are  now  most  tho- 
roughly disgusted  with  it.  They  view- 
ed it  at    first  only  with  suspicion  and 


distrust.  Smarting  under  the  conse- 
quences of  violent  popular  convolsioDS, 
and  expecting  to  see  commei'ce  Isn* 
guish,  and  the  finances  become  disor- 
dered, they  were  willing  to  submit  to 
a  republic  as  a  "  fait  accompli,"  pro- 
vided  thereby  order  could  be  re-estab- 
lished, and  prosperity  maintained  ;  but 
a  few  months*  experience  gave  abundant 
practical  demonstration  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  this,  and  everybody  now  is 
convinced  of  that  which  was  the  correct 
judgment  of  the  mind  of  M.  Marie  in 
February  last. 

The  other  lawyer  of  the  ProTJ. 
sional  Government  was  M.  Creitiietii» 
also  a  inember  of  the  ex-chamber. 
The  opinions  of  M.  Cremieux  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  M.  Marie; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  take  an  actite 
part  in  Affairs. 

M.  Armand  Marrast  was  the  editor 
of  the  National,  and  a  practical  man  of 
business,  though  gifted  neither  with  the 
talents  of  an  orator  nor  a  statesmsn,  be 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  exhibited  at  once  the 
greatest  aptitude  for  business  and  the 
greatest  tenacity  for  place. 

His  claim  to  a  place  among  the  self- 
constituted  Sovereigns  of  Paris  in  Fe- 
bruary was  unquestionable.  If  Le- 
grange,  who,  by  his  audacity  ift  dis* 
charging  the  pistol  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines,  was  the  primary  cause 
of  the  fusillade  delivered  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Guards  under  M.  Guizofs  iralU 
which  deluged  the  (asphalte  of  the) 
Boulevard  with  the  blood  of  mefli  wo- 
men, and  children,  it  was  to  the  promp- 
titude and  intelligence  of  M.  Armand 
Marrast  that  this  mcident  owed  its  vast 
consequences.  The  dead  and  the  dying 
were  taken  in  carta  from  the  fbssSs  or 
the  Rue  Basse  des  Ramparts  between 
twelve  and  one  in  the  morning  to  the 
bureaux  of  the  National,  in  the  Rtie 
Lepelletier.  There  were  assembled 
M.  Armand  Marrast  and  his  co&4J°' 
tors,  awaiting  what  might  happen. 
Thev  promptly  seized  the  occasion,  and 
the  bodies  were  carried  processionallj 
along  the  Boulevards,  and  proclaimed 
as  the  murdered  victims  of  Guixot  and 
Louis  Philippe.  The  Faubourgs  rose, 
and  by  the  morning  the  attitude  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  malcontent*, 
excited  by  the  habitual  conspirators  of 
the  Reforme  and  the  National,  over- 
turned the  goTemment. 
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I(  was  M.  Armand  Marrast  who  bad 
the  fkill  to  take  the  initiatire  in  this 
30Tement»  and  he  was  rewarded  first 
vich  apiaee  in  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  then  aC  his  own  demand  be- 
cajne  Mavor  of  Paris. 

WitboDt  talents,  and  characterised 

br  DO  capacity  higher  than  an  aptitude 

fcr  the  routine    of  official   bn&iness, 

baling    those    qnalities    only    which 

ciaid  have  rendered  bim  an  efficient 

thrfdehnremu  in  a  respectable  banking 

cvccera,  this   individual,  after  main- 

tLLisg  himself  at  the  head  of  the  muni- 

ct^^ty  of  Paris  for  several  months,  was 

el-cted  to  the  presidency  of  the  As- 

Ksblj,  which  he  has  adroitly  managed 

to  retsin,  until  his  name  has  assumed 

a  place  in  the  history  of  France,  as 

H\'m^  [axielumed  the  constitution  of 

1^46,  and  first  President  of  the  Re- 

pvblic 

IL  Floeon  was  the  chief  editor  of 
la  Bef&rmef  an  nltra-democratic 
i^oinftly  established  by  M.  Lcdru 
Idfiiw  This  individaal,  without  gifts 
or  endowments  to  qnalify  him  to  fill 
die  ttkost  htimble  situation  in  which 
istellectual  attainments  afe  considered 
to  be  requisite,  was  admitted  into  the 
coQucils  of  the  state,  on  no  other 
rrovBds  than  his  havinff  been  an 
l^toal  conspirator  against  royalty 
fcr  years,  in  the  secret  societies 
vith  which  Paris  was  infested ;  igno- 
fast,  mlgar,  and  presumptuous,  he  was 
f'nred  by  his  friends,  the  mob,  into 
^atiqmsition  and  fellowship  with 
tuen  like  Lamartine  and  Arago. 

Ledra   Rollin,  a  briefless   lawyer, 
fossesaing  some  *  demagogical  talent, 
a  bold,  reckless,  and  unscrupulous  re- 
publican, was  a  fit  representative  of 
that  portion  of  the  public  of  whom  he 
bas  aioee  became  the  impersonation. 

Lovis  Blanc,  possessing  some  lite- 
rary   celebrity,    as    the    author  of  a 
rimphlet,  in  five  volumes,  called,  by 
"'Xirtesy,    a  history,  owed  his  eleva- 
tion, not  to  claims  eten  so  respectable 
aj    tliose  which  such  a  work  would 
*ippiy,  bot  to  an  extravagant  compo- 
Mtion   called   the    **  Organization    of 
Labor."     The  proposed  object  of  this 
vork  was,  to  constitute  the  laborer  as 
tbe  partner  of  the  capitalist — to  estab- 
'>Hh  aright  on  the  part  of  the  laborer 
^o  a  participation  of  profits — to  gite 
tbe  laborer  a  right  to  dictate  to  the 
i^pitalist  as  to  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  fafe  propertff  And,  to  establish 


that  principle  which  has  since  been 
designated  by  the  well-known  title  of 
the  "  Droit  au  travail,"  in  other  words, 
the  proclamation  of  an  abstract  right 
on  the  part  of  all  persons,  to  demand 
of  the  state  employment  and  wages, 
thus  making  the  state  not  only  a  capi- 
talist, but  a  cnpitalist  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  operative. 

Pagnerre  was  a  publisher  in  con- 
siderable, but  not  leading,  business. 
He  was  well  known  in  the  clubs  and 
secret  societies  as  a  republican  propa- 
gandist. 

Albert,  when  announced  in  the 
Mbniteur  as  a  member  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  was  described  as 
Ouvrier  (operative) .  In  fact,  however, 
Albert  held  a  position  which  would 
have  been  more  correctly  designated 
as  foreman  of  a  manufactory,  or,  rather^ 
that  of  a  small  manufacturer  on  his 
own  account. 

The  nomination  of  this  government 
took  place  on  the  24th  of  February, 
and  the  parties  who  conferred  authority 
upon  it  were  the  editors,  printers,  and 
clerks  in  the  bureaux  of  the  National 
and  La  Re/orme,  They  appeared  to 
have  shared  this  high  patronage  among 
them,  each  havitig,  by  common  eon- 
sent,  a  certain  number  of  nominations, 
although  it  would  seem  that  the  Re^ 
forme  took  the  lion's  share.  Chener, 
a  shoemaker,  or  rather  shoe-mender, 
and  one  who  has  again  and  again  been 
convicted  of  various  crimes,  was  a 
leader  on  this  occasion,  and  supplied, 
at  a  later  period,  when  under  examina- 
tion, some  interesting  testimony  to  the 
National  Assembly. 

According  to  him,  the  employes  of 
La  Reforme  not  considering  them- 
selves sufiiciently  numerous  to  render 
their  nominations  valid,  he  (Chener) 
went  into  the  street,  and  collected 
some  of  the  populace,  whom  he 
brought  into  the  bureaux.  Thus 
augmented,  they  appointed  Ledru 
Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  Floeon,  and 
Albert,  to  be  members  of  the  Provi- 
sional  Government.  They  also  named 
Etienne  Arago  to  be  chief  of  the  post* 
ofiice,  and  Sobrier  and  Caussidiere  to 
be  prefects  of  police.  Chener  havhig 
at  hand  a  band  of  armed  rufiians,  im- 
mediately after  these  appointments, 
sallied  forth  and  marched  to  the  post- 
office,  where  he  duly  installed  M. 
Etienne  Arago  as  the  chief  of  that 
department*      This   individual,    who 
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was  previously  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  minor  theatres,  and  known  as  the 
author  of  Vaudevilles,  continued  to 
hold  the  post-office,  thus  obtained, 
under  all  the  governments  from  Feb- 
ruary until  the  installation  of  Prince 
Louis  as  President  of  the  Republic. 
No  doubt  he  owed  bin  continuance  in 
office  in  some  degree  to  the  influence 
of  his  brother,  Franfois  Arago,  the 
well-known  astronomer. 

When  Chener  and  his  companions 
had  accomplished  this,  they  escorted 
Sobrier  and  Caussidiere  to  the  prefec- 
ture of  police,  where  they  in  like  man- 
ner installed  them.  These  two,  how- 
ever, soon  disagreed,  and  Sobrier  set 
up  a  police-office  for  himself  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli. 

The  character  of  the  individuals 
into  whose  hands  this  important  part 
of  the  public  administration  had  thus 
fallen,  and  in  whom  it  remained  until 
after  the  affiiir  of  the  15th  of  May, 
forced  Caussidiere  to  resign,  and  sent 
Sobrier  to  Vincennes,  may  be  in  part 
coF^cted  from  some  curious  details 
given  in  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
committee  of  the  Assembly,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  events  of  the  in- 
surrection of  June,  and  the  affair  of 
the  15th  of  May.  As  an  example  of 
this  we  select  the  following : — 

About  eight  days  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  February,  Caussidiere  invited 
a  party  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Pre- 
fecture. This  party  consisted  of  So- 
brier, Blanqui,  Chener,  Barb^s,  Mou- 
nier,  and  Tiphane.  There  were  dis- 
cussed projects  for  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  respectable  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  for  the 
seizure  of  power  by  this  band  of 
ruffians.  Connected  with  them  was 
an  individual  named  De  la  Hodde, 
who  was  in  possession  of  secrets  which 
would  cover  some  of  them,  and  par- 
ticularly Caussidiere,  with  obloquy. 
They  feared  the  fidelity  of  this  De  la 
Hodde,  and  consulted  together  how  to 
get  rid  of  him.  It  was  agreed,  that 
to  avoid  suspicion  at  the  Prefecture, 
their  meetings  should  take  place  at  the 
chambers  of  Albert,  their  friend  and 
associate,  the  member  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg. 

De  la  Hodde  was  invited  to  attend 
one  of  those  meetings. 

When  Chener,  who  related  the 
af&ir   to   the   committee,  presented 


himself,  he  found  De  la  Hodde  sit- 
ting in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Caus- 
sidiere, Mercier,  Tiphane,  Sobrier, 
Mounier,  Albert,  and  Pille,  were  sit- 
ting round  the  table.  Grandmesnil 
was  presiding. 

Caussidiere,  taking  from  his  pocket 
a  voluminous  mass  of  papers  and  do- 
cuments, proceeded  to  accuse  De  Is 
Hodde  of  having  denounced  the  re- 
publicans to  Louis  Philippe's  govern- 
ment. He  then  summoned  him  to 
commit  suicide  on  the  spot,  placing 
before  him  a  four-barrelled  pistol  ana 
a  j>otion  of  poison.  De  la  Hodde, 
however,  declined  the  invitation  to 
suicide,  and  it  was  then  proposed  to 
dispatch  him.  Albert,  however,  could 
not  have  a  murder  committed  in  his 
room;  Mounier  and  Chener  inter- 
posed to  save  De  la  Hodde,  and  at 
length  it  was  agreed  to  send  the  Utter 
away  in  a  hackney-coach,  in  which  it 
was  understood  the  deed  was  to  be 
perpetrated.  Finallyt  however,  he 
was  conducted  to  the  prefecture  of 
police  by  Caussidiere,  and  by  him 
locked  up  in  one  of  the  dungeons, 
since  which  time  De  la  Hodde  has 
never  been  heard  of. 

But  to  resume. 

Such,  then,  were  the  new  rulers  of 
France.  The  Moniteur  passing  into 
their  hands,  teemed,  from  day  to  day, 
with  decrees,  having  all  the  virtue  of 
laws  promulgated  and  carried  into 
effect  bv  this  body  without  formality 
or  deliberation.  Expenses  were  in- 
curred, contributions  levied — missions 
were  appointed,  and  commissaries  sent 
in  all  directions ;  in  fine,  a  regular  mi- 
nistry was  brought  into  activity.  The 
most  important  of  the  ministries  were 
confided  to  MM.  de  Lamartine  and 
Ledru  Rollin — the  former  taking  the 
foreigpi  affairs,  and  the  latter  the  in- 
terior. 

The  discretion  and  tact  with  which 
M.  de  Lamartine  managed  to  dissipate 
the  fears  of  foreigpi  powers,  as  regards 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  will  not  be 
forgotten.  This  gave  his  more  radical 
col&ague  an  opportunitv  for  construct- 
ing, and  bringing  into  play,  a  systent  of 
machinery  for  republican  propagandism 
through  France.  Commissaries  and 
agents  were  appointed,  paid,  and  ex- 
pedited into  the  departments,  invested 
with  unlimited  powers,  and  bearing  a 
fearful  resemblance  to  the  pro*con&ub 
of  the  old  republic,  during  the  reign 
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*■{  terror.  The  characters  of  many  of 
tUse  ajBrents  has  been  coriously  iUus- 
tnied  sincey  by  the  pablication  of  some 
i^i  their  despatches  found  in  the  ar- 
cdre«  of  the  ministrj. 

rhey  appear  to  have  been  selected, 

m  vtmi  inftances,  from  the  very  dregs 

f/  society ;    they    were    incapable  of 

vritlD^  tbdr  own  language  intelligibly. 

TLe  despatches  of  some  of  them  have 

V-Q  lately  pablished   verbatim  et  lite» 

rc,':3!,  in  the  journals.      They  consist 

ti  \iargoo  which  would  be  altogether 

tttKriligiblc,  if  there  were  not  a  key 

isr^bsi  for  them.   They  have  accord- 

ifidTHeto  published  after  the  fashion 

of  luterfinear   translations,  with  the 

ccTrect  French  words,  intended  to  be 

wd  by  the  writer,  printed  under  those 

vMch  he  has  written. 

Soch  were  the  agents  chosen  by 
M.  Ledm  Roliin,  and  his  coadjutor 
the  Coantess  Dudevant,  better  known 
■  Madame  Geoi^es  Sand ;  for,  during 
tht;  reign  of  M.  Ledru  Roliin  in  the 
bntri  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
ti^ii  indiTidual  (who,  although  said  to 
be  s  female,  has  the  external  appear- 
i&ee  and  character  of  the  other  sex, 
of  vbich  she  usually  adopts  the  cos- 
tume) exercised  equal  sway  with  the 
Ejaister. 

It  was  not  until  the  establishment 
of  the  dictatorship,  after  the  insurrec- 
tiOD  of  June,  that  this  public  pest  was 
Uriied  from  Paris.      She  has  since, 
it  tt  ajud,  taken  refuge  in  one  of  the 
NRithem  towns.  We  remember, on  one 
ceiasioD,  since  the  opening  of  the  As. 
HiBbly»  attending  the  debates,  when 
bappening  to  look  out  of  one  of  the 
vmdows  of  the  *'  Salle  des  Pas*  Per- 
ls'* we  saw  extended  on  the  sward 
f'lur  iodiridnals,  engaged  in  the  re- 
fi&ed  occupation  of  smoking  tobacco  ; 
tivee  were  appar^itly  of  the  male  sex, 
sod  the  fourth  a  female ;  the  former 
w«Te  Ledru  Roliin,  Georges  Sand  (in 
iB.de  costume),  and  Flocon ;  the  fourth 

was  Biadame . 

Perhaps  one  of  the  roost  remarkable 
political  phenomena  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary year  was  the  rise,  and  snb- 
^^quent  decline  and  fall,  of  the  popn- 
Urity  and  influence  of  M.  de  Lamar* 
t:D«.     Indeed,  it  is  difficalt  to  make 
tLo^  who  have  not  witnessed  this  re- 
markable change  credit  any  true  de- 
tcription  of  it.     Every  such  description 
wiU  necessarily  appear  overcharged  and 
exaggerated.     The  truth  is,  the  events 


themselves  were  overcharged  and  ex- 
aggerated. Exaggeration  was  the  or- 
der  of  the  day.  The  republic  was  car- 
ried  by  exaggeration.  The  alarm  of 
the  majority  who  yielded  to  it  was  ex- 
aggeration. 

After  the  events  of  February,  the 
whole  population  of  France  was 
filled  with  alarm,  lest  the  reign  of 
terror  of  1793  was  about  to  be  re-enact- 
ed. The  fright  was  universal ;  it  was 
shared  equally  by  the  proprietor  and 
the  industrious  and  honest  labourer  ; 
it  was  diffused  to  the  very  limits  of  the 
French  territory.  Lamartine  was  put 
forward  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
provisional  government,  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  was  his  memorable  rebuke  of 
the  red  flag  upon  the  place  of  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville.  Thisreproof  of  terrorism 
was  given  verbatim  in  all  the  Paris 
journals,  and  echoed  by  the  press 
throughout  the  provinces.  The  words 
of  the  orator-poet  were  repeated  like 
the  verses  of  a  national  song,  until 
the  very  children  lisped  them.  From 
this  moment  Lamartine  was  looked 
upon  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  order. 

That  part  of  the  population  which 
has  since  been  designated  as  the  mo- 
derate party,  and  vihich  consists  of 
at  least  four-fifths,  clung  to  him  as 
their  last  hope  and  their  whole  re- 
liance, and  the  popularity  of  Lamar- 
tine attained  a  height  almost  unex- 
ampled in  history.  His  manifestoes 
addressed  to  foreign  powers^  and  gene- 
rally his  official  acts  as  Provisional 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  materially 
aided  this  popularity.  Foreign  na- 
tions intimated  their  satisfaction  either 
explicitly,  like  England,  or  implicitly, 
like  the  northern  and  eastern  powers. 
Lamartine  became  thus,  as  it  were, 
the  barrier  against  that  invasion  from 
abroad,  which  was  at  first  so  much 
dreaded,  and  a  guarantee  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  He  was,  moreover, 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position  he  as- 
sumed. By  family,  habits,  and  associa- 
tions, he  was  eminently  the  gentleman, 
and  as  such,  acceptable  to  foreign  pow- 
ers as  the  agent  of  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  His  occasion- 
al '*  mots"  and  short  fits  of  eloquence 
being  circulated,  also  contributed  to 
sustain  and  augment  his  popularity.  In 
an  emeute  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
he  displayed  that  firmness  and  personal 
courage  which  has  so  often  sustained 
him  in  public  estimation.     He    went 
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among  the  populace  to  pacify  them^ 
when  a  group  of  ruffians  near  him 
shouted  for  the  head  of  Lamartine. 

**  My  head !"  exclaimed  he ;  "  would 
to  God,  my  friends,  it  were  on  your 
shoulders." 

The  election  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly  approached.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  throughout  the  depart- 
ments rested  with  M.  Ledru  Rollin, 
who  was  Provisional  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  The  means  used  by  this 
tribune  to  secure  the  return  of  demo- 
cratic members  are  well  known.  In- 
cendiary bulletins  were  printed  by 
millions  in  the  Ministry  of  tbe  Inte- 
rior, and  circulated  throughout  the 
country  by  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment. These  proclamations  were  writ- 
ten by  the  fiery  democrats  and  dema- 
gogues of  both  sexes,  who  surrounded 
M.  Ledru  Rollin.  Some  of  them  have 
been  since  avowed  to  have  been  from 
the  pen  of  Georges  Sand.  The  alarm 
and  the  terror  which  they  spread 
throughout  France  among  the  mode- 
rate portion  of  the  population  are  well 
known. 

The  commissaries  of  the  government, 
the  mayors,  and  prefects,  received  in- 
structions to  have  no^scruples  in  adopt- 
ing all  means  to  secure  the  return  of 
democratic  members.  They  were  re- 
minded that  they  were  invested  with 
the  plenitude  of  dictatorial  power ; 
that  their  will  was  law  ;  that  their 
duty  was  not  merely  to  give  free  pky 
to  the  democratic  principle,  and  to 
awaken  and  stimulate  it  by  every  pro- 
mise which  authority  could  make,  and 
every  hope  which  power  could  inspire ; 
but  to  repress  and,  if  need,  to  punish, 
with  an  unsparing  severity  and  rigour, 
the  expression  of  every  other  sentiment 
and  opinion.  In  short,  the  reign  of 
moral  terror  was  to  be  established, 
with  the  prospect  of  physical  terror  in 
the  distance. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  formidable 
machinery  of  excitement  and  intimi- 
dation, an  Assembly  was  returned  hav- 
ing a  large  moderate  and  conserva- 
tive majority.  The  chief  work  of  this 
Assembly  for  months  has  been  tbe 
revocation  and  the  annulling  of  the 
decrees  issued  by  tbe  Provisional  Go- 
vernment from  February  to  May. 

But  to  return  to  M.  de  Lamartine. 
His  popularity  was  at  its  meridian  in 
April,  at  the  epoch  of  the  elections, 
and  he  accordingly  exhibited  the  ex- 


traordinary speotaole  of  an  individiui 
nominated  by  nearly  four  millions  of  an 
solicited  votes,  and  returned  at  one 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  departments 
including,  of  course,  the  capital.  A 
this  moment  no  individual  entertaine( 
a  doubt  as  to  who  would  be  eventual! 
the  president  of  the  republic  If  th 
great  question  which  the  people  c 
France  are  pronouncing  upon,  while  w 
write  these  lines,  bad  been  put  to  thei 
hi  April,  they  would  have  responde 
by  one  consentient  acclamation,  wit 
the  name  of  Lamartine.  For  an 
other  to  have  offered  himself  woul 
at  that  moment  have  been  so  hopelessi 
absurd  that  even  the  opponents  of  Li 
martine,  if  he  had  bad  any,  would  hav 
abstained  from  very  shame ;  in  fiot 
Lamartine  would,  then,  have  been  <1< 
clared  the  first  president  of  the  Frenc 
republic  by  acclamation. 

In  proportion,  as  the  popularit 
of  Lamartine  had  risen,  that  of  L( 
dru  Rollin  had,  from  precisely  tfa 
same  causes,  fallen.  The  mod^ 
rate  party,  who  approved  and  sttf 
ported  the  one,  detested  and  abborre 
the  other ;  while  the  rebuke  of  the  re 
flag,  and  the  pacific  foreign  manifei 
toes  of  Lamartine,  conciliated  the  fi 
vor  of  all,  the  incendiary  balletini 
and  the  fiery  democracy  of  Ledr 
Rollin    excited  aversioa  and  horro] 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  publi 
mind  when  the  National  Assembl 
was  convoked,  on  the  4th  of  May ;  an 
here  we  arrive  at  tbe  epoch  and  th 
cause  of  the  remarkable  and  rapi 
decline  of  the  popularity  of  LamartiD< 
which  has  since  been  witnessed. 

The  Provisional  Government  necei 
sarily  surrendered  its  powers  befor 
the  supremacy  of  tbe  constitoer 
Assembly,  representing,  as  it  did,  tb 
universal  will  of  the  people.  Tbe  coi 
stitution  of  another  government  wj 
called  for,  but,  as  no  permanent  an 
definitive  power  could  be  conferred  c 
created  until  the  constitution  shoul 
be  proclaimed,  such  government  mu 
still  have  a  provisional  and  interii 
character.  A  disposition  prevailc 
to  maintain  the  stabu  quo  until  tl 
proclamation  of  the  constitution,  bi 
the  odium  which  had  been  exciu 
against  several  members  of  the  Pr< 
visional  Government,  especially  agaioi 
M.M.  Ledru  Rollin,  Flocon,  Lou 
BUnc,  and  Albert,  was  so  great  thi 
the  Assembly  could  not  be  brought  t 
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AC4  mesee  pmmw^j  in  their  oontiDoation 
m  povrer. 

It  WM  therefore  decided  to  Doroi* 
nite  a  coininissiooy  to  be  invested  with 
the  executive     power^    provisionally, 
uniff  the    sovereignty    of     the    As- 
K-Dbi'r,  and  remoFable  by  a  vote  of 
the  Assembly.      The    prev^ling  wish 
a/  the  moderate    party  was  to  place 
M.  Je  Lamartine  at  the  head   of  such 
3  c<>maii8sion,    with     two  or    three 
kA  the   most    moderate    of  his    col- 
k3^u«s  in  th«     Provisional    Govern- 
u-n  beside  him*  such  as  M.  Marie  and 
M.  Ango.       M.    Dupont  (de  TEure) 
atrrdTting  respect*    were   it  only   for 
r-L>  ige^   woold     Datorally  have  been 
r^arded    as    a  membery    if  not  the 
f  "s-rf  of  the  commissioD.  He,  however, 
2:in>anced  his  intention  of    retiring, 
Lv.in^,  as  he  considered^  fulfilled  his 
iT!-sioQ  by  preMding-  over  the  affairs  of 
rLv'  ci^anioyy  up  to    the  epoch  of  the 
ci<n?ocation    of  the    Assembly.      But 
vii^Ltever  might  be  the  number  of  the 
;  ri.>pci»ed  executive  commission,  it  was 
ite  earnest  wish  of  the  Assembly  to 
tic] ode  from    it    M.  Ledra    RolHn, 
^liii:  a  still  stronger  conviction  pre- 
vailed, of  the  absolute  necesj^ity  of  re- 
u.Dtng  M.  de  Lamartine  in  it. 

it  was  in  this  state  of  opinion  that 
M.  de  Lamartine,  to  the  astonishment 
'-:  his  friends  and  the  public,  made 
i-'wn  to  the  leading  parties  in  the 
A-semUy  his  determination  to  decline 
•^-^'pting  a  place  in  the  proposed  go- 
'rmment,  unless  M.  Ledru  Rollin 
v^.re  included* 

This  r^M>lution  was  fatal  to  Lamar- 
ti'.-^.   It  cost  him  the  presidency.    The 
A^-embly  felt  the  pressure  of  bis  arbi- 
tr^ry  will ;  they  felt,  and  he  knew  it, 
i-itf  necessity  of  yielding  for  the  mo- 
isent ;  but  in  yielding   they  saw,  or 
tUoagbt  they  saw,  that  M.  de  Lamar- 
Ttoe  was  not  to  be  trusted  as  the  chief 
of  the  state.     He  tied  himself  to  Le- 
<iru    Rollin,   relying  with  too  much 
(o'.fidence  on  his  own  popularity,  and 
that    he  coold,    with     himself,    raise 
L<^<lyu  Rollin   to  a  high  office  in  the 
^tate,  of  which  he  never  entertained  a 
•ioubt    of  being   the   ultimate    chief. 
The  aversion,  however,  of  the  public, 
a«    the  result  proved,   was  stronger 
rfraiost  Ledru  Rollin  than  was  its  pre- 
i  lection  for  Lamartine.    It  determin- 
ed to  abandon  the  latter,  rather  than 
adhere  to  the  former^  and  Lamaptine's 
hopes  of  the  Presidency  were  suddenly 
>  lighted,  and  his  popularity  gone. 


The  Executive  Commission  was, 
however,  for  the  moment  appointed, 
and  the  Assembly,  yielding  to  the  exi* 
gency  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  consented, 
with  an  ill  grace,  to  the  admission  of 
M.  Ledru  Rollin  as  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  spirit  of  dissension  from  this 
day  prevailed  in  it.  Of  its  five  mem- 
bers, four,  MM.  Lamartine,  Arago, 
Marie,  and  Gamier  Pages,  were  all 
more  or  less  of  the  complexion  of  the 
moderate  party.  Ledru  Rollin  was 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  division 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  fatal,  and  as  it  proved,  suicidal 
act  of  Lamartine,  has  been  variously 
explained.  The  scandal  of  the  salons 
at  the  time  ascribed  it  to  private  and 
personal  influence,  in  which  the  sex, 
as  usual,  played  a  prominent  part. 
We  are  bound,  however,  to  accept  the 
explanation  for  his  conduct  afforded  by 
Lamartine  himself.  Right  or  wrong, 
he  considered  that  the  ultra-democra- 
tic party,  of  whom  Ledru  Rollin  was 
ready  to  become  a  formidable  leader, 
was  stronger  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed.  If  its  numerical  amount  were 
comparatively  small,  its  vigour  and  its 
audacity  were  proportionably  great. 
It  might,  therefore,  become  an  instru- 
ment for  overturning  the  moderate 
Republic,  and  substituting  for  it  that  of 
terror.  By  retaining  Ledru  Rollin  in 
the  government,  his  teeth  were,  as  it 
were,  drawn.  His  character  and  po- 
sition were  too  respectable  to  allow  of 
the  supposition  that  he  would  conspire 
against  his  own  colleagues,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  four  against  one  would  always 
prevent  any  open  acts  on  his  part  in 
the  ultra -democratic  direction.  But 
if  he  were  not  included  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  lef%  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  Assembly,  he  would, 
according  to  M.  de  Lamartine,  have 
become  a  most  formidable  demagogue, 
by  probably  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  party  of  the  Mountain, 
and  the  Assembly  might  have  sunk 
under  the  movement  of  the  1 5th  of 
May.  Instead  of  doing  so,  it  came 
out  of  that  crisis  victorious.  M. 
Ledru  Rollin,  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Commission,  found  himself 
obliged  to  mount  in  the  saddle  beside 
Lamartine,  and  go  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  on  that  memorable  day,  and  there 
cause  his  own  partisans,  Barbes,  Al- 
bert, and  the  others,  to  be  arrested. 
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Such  is,  in  brief*  the  substance  of 
the  apology  of  Lamartine  for  this  act^ 
which  has  produced  his  political  down- 
fa).  The  answer  to  such  reasoning  is 
the  result — Lamartine  has  fallen  fron) 
a  summit  of  power  to  which  few  have 
ever  attained  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
from  which  no  one  has  ever  been  pre- 
cipitated with  such  unexampled  rapi- 
dity. He  has  defended  himself  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  which  he  is  master, 
both  in  the  press  and  in  the  tribune. 
The  assembly  hung  upon  his  accents 
with  the  pleasure  which  his  eloquence 
never  fails  to  impart;  but  he  failed 
to  bring  conviction  to  their  under- 
standings. They  listened  and  ad- 
mired, but  they  did  not  assent.  He 
basin  his  addresses,  in  his  manifestoes, 
and  in  his  brochure  entitled  ",Tto\b 
mois  au  pouvoir,'*  the  same  defence, 
under  various  forms,  and  variously 
detailed;  but  the  public  in  France 
have  never  been  convinced. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  insurrection 
of  June,  he  and  the  colleague  with 
whom  he  had  so  fully  allied  himself 
were  driven  almost  ignominiously  from 
power  ;  and  a  subordinate  military 
officer,  who  owed  his  recent  elevation 
to  them,  was  substituted  in  their  place, 
with  dictatorial  power.  In  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances and  origin  of  the  insurrection, 
Lamartine,  in  common  with  all  the 
other  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mission, delivered  their  evidence  ex- 
culpating themselves,  by  inculpating 
him  to  whose  hands  the  National  As- 
sembly had  transferred  the  government. 
They  threw  the  blame  of  the  events  of 
June  expressly  on  General  Cavaignac. 
These  charges  were  unanimously  made, 
though  in  different  terms,  by  MM.  La- 
martine, Arago,  Marie,  and  Ledru 
Rollin.  They  related,  with  all  the 
earnestness  and  simplicity  of  truth,  the 
part  they  had  severally  acted  on  the 
days  preceding  the  24th  of  June  ;  and 
no  candid  reader  Can  doubt,  after  the 
perusal  of  this  evidence,  that  the  in- 
feurrection  was  allowed  to  make  head, 
from  the  measures  adopted  or  neglected 
by  General  Cavaignac. 

Still  even  this  did  not,  in  public  opi- 
nion, exculpate  M.  de  Lamartine,  nor 
restore  his  popularity — the  blow  which 
it  had  received  by  his  fatal  association 
with  Ledru  Rollin,  was  mortal.  To 
judge  of  its  effects,  we  have  only  to 


compare  Lamartine  the  candidate  for 
the  presidency  in  December,  with  the 
same  Lamartine,  the  idol  of  the  French 
people  in  April.  In  April,  had  the 
election  taken  place,  he  would  have 
had  six  millions  of  votes ;  in  Decem- 
ber bis  name  was  not  even  mentioned 
seriously  in  discussing  the  chances  of 
the  candidates  the  week  before  the 
election. 

In  the  ultinuite  contest  for  the  pre- 
sidency the  name  of  Napoleon  has 
gone  for  much.  It  was  in  itself  a  boAt. 
After  his  election  into  the  Assembly, 
and  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Prince  Louis 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  among 
prudent  counsellors.  His  friends,  well 
acc^uainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
minority  of  the  nation,  speedily  put 
him  in  communication  with  the  leaders 
of  the  moderate  party.  There  were, 
however,  many  hesitations  entertained, 
and  much  prejudice  to  surmount.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  by  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  moderate  party  through- 
out the  provinces,  that  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  depart- 
ments were,  especially  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, already  disposed  to  vote  **  coute 
qui  coute"  for  the  name  of  Napoleon ; 
that  no  candidate,  whatever  might  be 
his  pretensions,  could  hope  to  obtain 
a  majority  over  him ;  nay*  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  majority  might 
not  prove  to  be  so  overwhelming 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  put 
him  aside  without  altogether  belying 
the  principle  of  universal  sn£frage. 
Seeing  this,  ajid  finding  in  the  prince 
himself  apparently  good  dispositions, 
and  a  willingness  to  accept  all  reason- 
able engagements,  it  was  at  length  re- 
solved by  the  leaders  of  the  moderates 
to  give  him  the  support  of  that  party. 

Several  of  the  notabilities,  however, 
held  off  even  after  the  migority  had 
expressed  its  sense.  These,  however, 
became  ultimately  convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  the  course  which  had 
been  adopted,  and  one  by  one  signified, 
or  caused  to  be  signified,  their  .inten- 
tion to  support  the  candidateship  of 
citizen  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that  this 
choice  was  determined  more  by  nega- 
tive, or  rather  comparative,  than  by  po- 
sitive motives.  Practically  the  question 
lay  between  Cavaignac  and  Prince 
Louis.  Tliiers  had  been  in  vited  to.  stand, 
Bugeaud  bad  been  invited  to  stand, 
Changarnier  had  been  invited  to  stand. 
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t?ra  the  Prince  de  Joinville  had  been 
<pijk«a  of,  bat  all  these  personages, 
it^fiTiaced   of  the    inexpediency    and 
oitfr  hopelessoeas    of   their    cause, 
bd  pmdentlj    declined.       For    the 
soderate  party  there  was,  therefore, 
DO  course  to  be  adopted,  but  either  to 
itstain,  or  to  support  Prince  Louis. 
Tbe  grounds  of  their   decision  were 
hiij  eDoagh  set  forth    on  the  eve  of 
tb(  election  by  the  Tarious  leaders  of 
tbe  party,  and  by  their  organs  of  the 
P'Ttis.     They  frankly  acknowledged 
i^i  eoestitution  as  a  **  fait  accompli.*' 
The  enstitution  had  declared  France 
tu  k  a  republic       Many  successive 
fbfffikflients,  they  said*  had  been  de- 
itsoytd  through  the  faults  they  had 
committed.     The   duration  of  the  re- 
f^blic  must,  therefore,  depend  upon 
tk  way  in  which    it    might  be  ad- 
B^icistered.     It  was  clear  enough  that 
tbe  French  republic  would  be  demo- 
cratie-^t  could  be  nothing  else.     The 
Btamog  of  thisy  in  the  sense  of  the 
nicdarate  party  was,  that  it  was  not 
ffl  sristooiitic  republic,  like  that  of 
Venice.    This  was  impossible,  because 
tren  imder  the  monarchy  which  has 
JQ5t  &llen,  the  government  was  not 
Aristocratic.     But  the  moderate  party 
^podiated  strongly  the  admission  of 
t  demagogic,  or,   socialist    republic. 
**  What  we    want,*'  said  they,  **  is,  a 
ftfoUio  with    order,  that  is  to  say, 
litbout  the  clubs,  which  agitate  and 
:«pnve  the  population  daily,  leaving 
^  neither  peace  nor  truce,  from  the 
scorning  to  the  night.     We  want  the 
r^blic   without    the     absurd    law, 
vbich  would  abolish  military  snbsti- 
tales,  and  without  that  system  which, 
tEuier  the   pretext  of  democratizing 
the  army,     would     disorganize    our 
niifitary  force,    and    spread    alarm 
through  all  classes  and  families ;  we 
«Mkt  the  republic  with  an  irremovable 
fls^gistracy,  the  only  guarantee  to  the 
<iQ6  administration  of  justice;  a  re- 
p^iblic    with   a  system    of   taxation 
*bich  does  not  ruin  the  wealthy  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  the  poor,  by 
raodering  it  impossible  for  the  one  to 
sopply  employment  to   the  other— a 
repubBc  which  will  not  banish  from 
our  country,  with  riches,  the  industry 
produced  by  luxury,  the  whole  ali- 
ment   of    our     foreiffu    commerce, 
^^^hether  such  a  republic  as  this  be 
pwnUe,  is  the  secret  of  heaven.     It 
is»  however,  the  only  one  we  can  ac- 
knowledge, accept,  or  even  try." 

▼OU  XXXUX. — NO.  CXCIII. 


Bat  (asked  they)  who  are  these  men 
that  are  now  in  power  ?  They  are  those 
who  belong  to  a  minority,  imperceptible 
by  numbers,  profoundly  incapable, 
completely  inexperienced,  and  who 
wish,  nevertheless,  to  monopolize  all 
the  offices  without  having  one  compe- 
tent person  to  discharge  their  duties ; 
who  have  created  ministers  by  some 
l^erdemaio,  and  we  see  of  what 
materials;  who  have  not  found  one 
diplomatic  agent  in  their  ranks,  pre- 
sentable to  foreign  courts  ;  they  who 
have  peopled  the  administration  with 
what  prefects  and  sous-prefects  ;  and 
who  have  not  allowed  M.  Dufaure  to 
make  the  least  change  in  such  an  ad- 
ministration, although  an  almost  entire 
remodelling  appeared  to  be  almost 
the  condition  of  nis  taking  office;  they, 
in  short,  who  have  taken  one  of  the 
subordinates  of  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
certainly  not  the  most  conspicuous  in 
rank,  or  in  services,  to  represent  them. 
Such  are  the  men  (say  they),  and 
we  wish  to  be  just  in  our  appreciation 
of  them.  Now  what  do  tnese  men 
want? 

They  want  the  anarchical  liberty  of 
the  clubs ;  they  want  the  democrati- 
cal  organization  of  the  army,  in  other 
words,  the  suppression  of  substitution ; 
they  want  a  removable  magistracy, 
or  at  all  events,  a  new  organization  of 
it,  which  they  could  make  a  means 
of  creating  vacancies  and  bestowing 
places ;  they  want  a  progressive  taxa- 
tion; they  want  public  instruction, 
after  the  system  of  M.  Carnot,  that  is 
compulsory  on  heads  of  families,  and 
adminbtered  to  children  by  36,000  in- 
structors, who  would  be  compelled  to 
profess  all  the  socialist  doctrines. 

This  is  what  thev  want,  and  they 
cannot  but  demand  it  without  expos- 
ing themselves  to  be  treated  as  odious 
apostates  by  the  mountain,  and  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  ridicule  in 
the  eyes  of  thinking  people. 

To  progressive  taxation,  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Lamoriciere  for  the  army,  to 
the  system  of  instruction  of  Carnot— 
is  General  Cavaignac,  then,  irretriev- 
ablv  pledged.  To  vote  (said  this  party, 
before  the  election)  for  Generu  Ca- 
vaignac is  to  vote  for  these  men,  and 
for  these  things;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  the  moderate  party  cannot  give 
their  votes  to  General  Cavaigpac,  ac- 
cording to  him,  nevertheless,  all  the 
merit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  his 
conduct  in  the  insurrection  of  June. 
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If  in  the  face  of  the  candidate  of 
this  party,  the  moderates  bad  taken  a 
candidate  from  among  their  own  ranks, 
they  thought  that  he  would  have  had 
an  immense  majority.  The  popular 
name  of  Napoleon  prevented  them 
doing  so.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be- 
came, therefore,  identified  with  their 
cause,  not  only  because  he  was  the 
means  of  excluding  the  man  and  mea- 
sures they  did  not  approve,  but  because 
he  admitted  into  his  manifest  the 
sentiments  they  bad  adopted. 

The  moderate  party  frankly  admitted 
that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  is  not  a 
man  of  genius  ;  but  asked  whether  it 
could  be  pretended  that  his  opponent 
was  so  ?  "  Prince  Louis,"  they  said, 
*'  did  not,  it  is  true,  gain  the  battles  of 
Rivoli  and  Marengo,  or  make  the  *  Code 
Civil:'  but  did  M.  Cavaignac,  in  his 
command  at  Tlem^en,  gain  such  bat- 
tles, or  make  such  a  code  ?  Louis  Bo- 
naparte," they  continued,  **  is  an  up- 
right, sensible,  educated,  and  modest 
man.  These  qualities  are  worth  many 
others.  M.  Louis  Bonaparte,  in  short, 
belongs  to  none  but  the  moderate 
party.  With  him  it  is  the  republic  of 
reason  opposed  to  the  republic  dema- 
gogic ;  it  IS  the  army  preserving  that 
organization  which  makes  its  force  ;  it 
is  a  system  of  military  substitution  in- 
dispensable to  the  rural  population  ;  it 
is  equitable  and  not  progressive  taxa- 
tion ;  it  is  the  liberty  and  not  the  ty- 
ranny of  education  ;  it  is  the  irre- 
movability of  the  magistracy ;  it  is,  in 
fine,  a  wise  administration,  selected 
from  the  experience  and  talent  of  the 
country,  substituted  for  the  commis- 
saries and  sub-commissaries  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  disguised 
under  the  names  of  prefects  and  sub- 
prefects." 

Among  the  numerous  anecdotes  of 
the  **  parvenus,"  raised  into  power 
afler  the  revolution  of  February,  which 
have  circulated  in  political  "  salons" 
the  following  are  illustrative  of  the  vul- 
garity and  presumption  of  the  party. 

,   who   occupied    one   of  the 

highest  offtcial  positions  in  the  state, 
resolved  to  give  a  grand  dinner  at  his 
palatial  residence,  to  a  large  number 
of  his  colleagues  and  friends,  who 
were  but  recently  **  loeataires"  of  "  jw- 
tites  chamhres  h  coucher  gandes"  in 
the  mansardes  of  the  Banlieue,  which, 
like  the  cobbler's  lodging  in  the  song, 
served  indifferently 

'*  For  parlour,  for  bed-room,  for  kitchen,  and  htdl." 


This  personage,  resolving  to  treat  his 
guests  with  becoming  splendour,  and 
not  satisfied  with  the  apparatus  at- 
tached to  his  residence,  went  down  to 
the  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain  at 
Sevres  to  select  from  the  well  known 
splendid  stock  of  that  museum  porce- 
lain for  the  occasion  of  the  dinner. 

Among  other  objects  a  most  gor- 
geous dessert  service  caught  his  eje, 
each  plate  of  which  was  preserved 
under  a  glass-case.  On  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  tbb  precious  collection  of 
objects  of  art  was  fabricated  for  king 
Louis  Philippe,  but  that  sovereign 
thought  its  beauty  too  exquisite,  and 
its  value  too  great  to  risk  it  by  use  on 
any  public  occasion  which  had  yet  oc- 
curred, and  lef%  it  in  the  museum  as 
an  object  for  public  admiration.   This 

was  indicated  to by  the  director 

of  the  manufactory,  and  it  was  at  the 
same  time  mentioned  that  when  the 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Paris  wai 
expected,  prior  to  the  explosion  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  Spa- 
nish marriages,  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  even  on  that  royal  oc- 
casion this  precious  collection  should 
be  used.  This  was,  however,  pre- 
cisely the  thing  for  the  royal  occasion 
of  and  his  guests,  and  the  des- 
sert service  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  official  hotel  of  the 

.  There  it  accordingly  arrivedi 

and  from  those  magnificent  plates  the 
scribes  of  the  National  and  the  Be- 
forme,  and  the  feuilletonists  of  the 
rue  Lepelletier  ate  their  fruit.  Afler 
the  orgies  were  coneluded,  some  half 
dozen  of  the  magnificent  plates  were 
found  smashed  under  the  table,  the 
broken  set  being  returned  two  days 
later  to  the  museum  of  Sevres. 

Another  anecdote  is  to  the  following 
effect: — Madame  ,  the  lady  of  a 

high  public  functionary,  having  occa- 
sion fbr  a  cot  or  cradle  for  one  of  ber 
children,  sent  to  one  of  the  royal  pa- 
laces, and  obtained  that  of  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  which  aooordingly  became  the 
object  of  admiration  among  the  friends 
of  the  journalist. 

One  of  the  personages  thrown  np 
to  the  surface  by  the  tempest  of  Fa- 
bruary,  was  Armand  Marrast,  editor 
of  the  journal  called  the  NaiwnaL  A 
certain  aptitude  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  details  of  official  business,  ac- 
quired, no  doubt,  in  his  long  career  of 
journalism,  recommended  hini,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  to  o&e  of  the  pro- 
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Gsioeflt  poits  oader  the  ProTisional  Go- 

Temmeot    After  a  few  days'  teaore 

of  the  Prefeetore  of  the  Seiiie»  the 

Qtieof  wiiieh  had  been  changed  to  the 

aore  rerolotiooar j  one  of  the ''  Major 

«f  Pvif,"  M.   Gamier    Pages    was 

%Ueed  bj  M.  Armand  Marrast*  who 

Ui«i  thu  office  imintermptedly  until  he 

V3:»  elected  President  of  the  Assembly^ 

?f.  theappoiatment  of  M.  Senard  to  the 

MsBtrj  of  the  Interior*     Installed  in 

tbe  magnificent  hotel   recently  com- 

pViri  ind  liuarioasly  famished^  M. 

^Umtt  immediately  gave  himself  the 

srs  of  royalty.     He  had  receptions» 

}Bimt  sad  balky  in  which  the  forms 

^  $&rereignty  were  ansparingly  aped. 

.Vo  tiort  was  spared  to  supplicate  the 

s'lre  raspeetable  classes  of  Paris  to 

atrecd  thae  entertainments ;  bat  those 

:3>uc€es  were  unaTailing — the  ladies 

Bc>fciiUy  obstinately  refused  to  sane- 

!>-:»3  tiw  scene  by  their  presence.   Par- 

vesas  aione  were  there>  mingled  with 

some  ibr^gn  ladies*  who  went  there» 

i«  theT  would  hare  gone  to  the  Porte 

St.  Martin  or  the  Varietes,  as  one  of 

^sights of  Paris. 

General  Canugnac  attempted  simi- 
iar  receptions ;  but  was  even  less  for* 
tnsate  than  his  friend  and  patron*  the 
president  Ladies*  such  as  they  were* 
Tere  found*  in  some  considerable  nam- 
^y  in  the  salons  of  M.  Marrast; 
iMt  00  indocementa  could  attract  the 
v-CMii  of  Paris*  of  any  class*  to  go  to 
'!^  hotel  of  the  son  of  the  conventional 
0*1  terrorist. 

Among  the  curious  anecdotes  which 
^re  been  circulated  respecting  the 
<vipn  lod  history  of  individaals  who 
i^ve  been  brought  into  elevated  posi- 
'  <>!»  bf  this  political  convulsion*  the 
('•jlioviag  is  entertaining.  The  lady 
cf  one  of  the  government  fanctiona^ 
^i«  was  once  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing inddent. 

Charles  X.*  before  he  left  Paris  in 
^"^^i  was  on  one  occasion  driven  out 
fvr  aa  abing*  with  the  usual  cortege. 
His  carriage  passed  along  the  AlTiee 
^•^  Vevtves*  in  the  Champs  Elya^es. 
A  little  girl*  of  the  lower  class,  was  play- 
1^  in  the  road*  and  was  thrown  down 
^'7  the  horses*  under  whose  feet  she 
>«l ;  they  passed  over  her,  hot  happily 
vith  bat  little  mjury.  The  child  es- 
^\^  in  fact*  with  some  slight  bruises. 
Tne  kiag*  hearing  the  exclamations 
*bich  proceeded  from  the  bystanders, 
Gleaming  what  had  happened*  or- 


dered his  carriage  to  stop*  and  sent 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  inquire 
after  the  little  sufferer*  and  to  obtain 
her  address. 

The  following  day  a  messenger  from 
the  Tuileries  called  with  like  in- 
quiries* and  also  with  a  command  on 
the  part  of  the  king  to  the  parents  of 
the  child*  to  inform  him  in  what  man- 
ner he  could  best  be  of  service  to  her. 
The  mother  of  the  child  who,  it  ap- 
peared, was  illegitimate,  said  she  would 
be  well  contented  if  the  king  could 
give  her  40,000  francs.  Although 
this  demand  appeared  somewhat  ex- 
orbitant, it  was  acceded  to  but  on 
the  express  condition,  that  the  sum 
thus  granted,  should  be  invested  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  child  ;  the  in- 
terest to  be  applied  to  her  mainte- 
nance and  education ;  and  the  princi- 
pal to  be  given  to  her  on  her  marriage, 
as   a  '^  dot.*'     This  child,  at  a  later 

period,  became  the  wife  of ;  and 

by  the  revolution  of  February,  was 
thrown  into  the  elevated  position  to 
which  we  have  just  referred. 

Many  months  were  necessary  to 
allow  the  country  to  recover  from  the 
shock  produced  on  all  minds  by  the 
revolution  of  February.  Freedom  of 
action  had  been  suspended  throughout 
France  by  the  terror  created  by  the 
events  of  February,  the  manifestations 
of  the  17th  of  April*  and  the  15th  of 
May  ;  and  this  alarm  had  not  time  to 
subside,  when  the  tremendous  out- 
break of  June,  in  Paris*  occurred. 
To  those  who  are  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  theatre  of  these  extraordinary 
events,  it  will  appear  a  paradox  in  po- 
litics, that  a  minority,  destitute  alike 
of  numbers*  talent*  and  respectability* 
and  scarcely  even  supported  by  the 
scum  of  the  iaubourgs  of  the  great 
towns,  should,  nevertheless,  be  able  to 
occupy  the  government,  and  hold  the 
reins  of  power,  for  nearly  a  year, 
in  defiance,  not  only  of  the  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  respectability  of  the 
country — in  defiance  of  capital  and 
commerce  ;  but  actually  in  defiance 
of  the  people,  properly  so  called.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact.  The  pure  repub- 
licans in  France  constitute  a  small 
party.  They  are  confined  exclusively 
to  a  few  of  the  large  class  of  towns  ; 
and  the  capital  is  their  head  quarters, 
and  their  stronghold.  They  are  led 
by  a  few  adventurers  and  journalists, 
possessing  some  demagogical    talent* 
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unrestrained  by  any  public  principle. 
They  have  an  end  before  thein,  which 
they  will  attempt  to  attain,  by  any 
meansy  no  matter  what — if  by  ju8ti£^ 
able  means,  all  the  better ;  but  what- 
ever be  the  means,  the  end  will  be  at- 
tempted. 


**  Bern,  qnocumque  modo,  rem 


«•• 


The  republicans  gained  the  seat  of 
government  in  Paris,  in  February,  by 
surprise.  Through  a  deplorable 
negligence  or  ungrounded  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  Paris, 
was,  on  that  occasion,  left  with  not 
more  than  15,000  troops.  Reinforce- 
ments, it  is  true,  were  quartered 
within  a  radius  of  a  certain  length 
around  the  capital;  but  they  could 
not  be  available  on  the  instant.  When 
the  storm,  raised  by  the  affair  of  the 
reform  banquet,  hurled  the  Guizot 
cabinet  firom  power,  and  MM.  Thiers 
and  Barrot  came  to  the  Tuileries, 
called  by  the  king  in  an  agony  of 
despair.  Marshal  JBugeaud  was  sent 
for,  and  asked  whether  he  could  un- 
dertake to  protect  the  capital  from  the 
emeute. 

M.  Thiers  and  he  walked  together 
through  the  garden  and  the  Rue  Cas- 
tiglione  to  the  etat-major,  in  the  Place 
Vendome.  By  reference  to  the  regis- 
tries and  reports  there  they  first  dis- 
covered the  deplorable  state  in  which 
the  capital  was  left  exposed,  and  on 
their  way  to  and  from  this  place,  short 
as  the  distance  was,  they  witnessed 
enough  to  convince  them  of  the  formi- 
dable task  which  they  had  before  them. 
Marshal  Bugeaud  at  once  pronounced 
that  the  force  was  insufficient.  The 
military  was  accordingly  withdrawn 
from  the  Boulevards  and  other  places, 
with  their  arms  reversed,  in  sign  of 
measures  of  conciliation  that  were  to 
be  taken. 

The  bureaux  of  the  Natiomd  had 
the  tact  to  perceive  the  occasion — 

"  There  la  a  tide  in  the  affitin  of  men, 
vrhieh,  taken  at  the  flood,  leada  on  to  fortune/' 

And  M.  Armand  Marrast  and  his  as- 
sociates, the  sub-editors,  printers,  and 
compositors  of  the  National  seeing  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  this,  issued  from 
the  Rue  Lepelletier  on  the  Boulevards, 
and  in  six  hours  hurled  the  king  of  the 
barricades  from  the  throne,  on  which 
the  people  had  placed  him  in  1830. 


In  six  or  eight  hours  that  throne 
was  seen  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  mob  along  the  Boulevards,  sur- 
rounded  by  ruffians,  exposing  on  the 
points  of  bayonets  the  caps,  bonnets, 
shawls,  and  other  habiliments  of  the 
queen  and  princesses,  which  had  been 
at  the  same  time  rifled  from  the  Tuil- 
leries.  They  marched  along  the  Bou- 
levards to  the  Bastile,  where  amidst 
infernal  shouts  they  burned  those  tro- 
phies. 

The  flight  of  the  King  of  the 
French  was,  however,  a  step  not  ad- 
vised or  countenanced  bv  MM.  Theirs 
and  Barrot,  who  were  his  actual  mi- 
nisters at  the  moment  it  took  place. 
These  statesmen  remained  in  the 
Tuileries,  in  the  apartments  of  the 
king,  during  the  entire  night  pre- 
ceding his  flight.  The  advice  of  M. 
Thiers  was  that  he  should  withdraw 
to  St.  Cloud,  and  there  surround 
himself  with  a  sufficient  military  force; 
that  in  the  meanwhile  the  ministers 
should,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
announce  liberal  measures  of  reformi 
such  as  would  satisfy  all  parties  in  the 
chamber,  even  the  extreme  left.  It 
was  possible,  but  not  probable,  that 
the  abdication  of  the  king  and  the  re- 
gency, under  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
during  the  minority  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  might  be  necessary,  and  for  that 
event  all  was  prepared.  Things  were 
in  this  state,  when,  in  the  evemng»  the 
king  withdrew  to  a  private  cabinet, 
and  where  it  is  said  that  he  took  the 
advice  of  other  parties,  and  if  report 
can  be  relied  on,  that  he  had  a  private 
conference  with  M.  Guizot.  This, 
however,  has  always  appeared  unlike- 
ly. M.  Guizot  too  well  understood 
his  position  as  a  statesman  to  compro* 
mise  himself,  by  assuming  the  positioQ 
of  an  irresponsible  adviser.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however^  M.  Thiers,  having 
left  the  Tuileries  for  a  short  tim^^ 
found,  to  his  surprise,  that  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, the  queen,  and  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  had  left. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the 
day,  that  he  learned,  that,  instead  of 
going  to  St.  Cloud,  they  had  fled  to- 
wards the  coast,  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  leaving  France. 

The  scenes  which  took  place  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  the  same  day  af^ 
well  known.  An  armed  mob  ini^^ 
it,  and  reckless  ruffians,  mingled  with 
fierce  women,  took  their  places  amoog 
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the  deputies.  In  the,  midst  of  this 
ooofosioo*  the  president  heing  dri?en 
irom  the  cfamir,  it  was  proposed  to 
aareh  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which 
vas  aeeordingly  adopted,  and  the  Pro- 
riskmal  GoTemmenty  as  I  have  before 
st&ted,  was  appointed. 

The  first  pablic  indication  of  the 
rpil  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  conn- 
tiTwas  made  in  the  election  of  the 
Xatioiisl  Assonblj ;  bat  at  that  epoch 
tbc  eoontrj  had  not  jet  recovered  rrom 
ibe  panic  which  had  been  excited  by 
tbe  events  of  Febmary»  and  a  certain 
tbi&y  prevented  it  from  retnrning  a 
(2»M  reactionary  majority,  llie 
eoQ^odtioii  of  the  Assembly  well  ex- 
pt^bs  the  state  of  the  public  mind. 
As,  however*  time  rolled  on,  the  re- 
.«pectsbility  and  property  of  the  coun- 
try gained  new  conndence,  and  as  the 
epoch  of  tbe  presidential  election  ap- 
proadied,  pabue  opinion  began  more 
opeidy  to  develop  itself.  General  Ca- 
>aignaosoon  discovered  that*  if  he  had 
say  hopes  of  obtaining  the  honour  of 
bong  elected  First  President  of  the 
French  Repablic»  those  hopes  must  be 
based  npon  the  support  of  the  mode- 
rate party;  bat  how  a  stanch  and 
sincere  republican,  without  ''arriere 
peBsee,"  who  was  devoted  to  the  real 
establishmait  of  a  permanent  republic 
in  France*  eonld  obtain  this  support* 
was  not  easy  to  be  seen. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  moderate 
party*  as  it  was  caUed*  was  and  is  the 
return  to   monarchy.     They  desire* 
however*  if  possible,  to  return  to  it 
without  disorder.     They  entertun  a 
confident   hope  that  when  the  present 
assembly  shall  he  (Ussolved,  the  next 
chamber   to  be  elected*  will  corres- 
pond with  the  sentiments*  and  fairly 
represent  the    opinions    of   tbe  vast 
m^ority  of  the   French  citizens.     If 
thia  be  tbe  case*  then  they  think  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
diamber   will*  itself,  adopt  measures 
for  the  return  to  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitationa]   monarchy.     They  all  de- 
clare tbe  republic  proclaimed  in  May 
to  be  a  political  lie.     They  all  pro- 
daim  tbe  holders  of  power*  duringp  the 
year  1846*  to  be  guilty  of  usurpation ; 
but  in  the  case  of  some  of  them*  such 
^mrpation   will  be  justified  by  the 
exigency  of  the  moment*  inasmuch  as 
^■^thout  it  tbe  capital  must  have  been 
tbe  theatre  of  all  the  worst  horrors  of 
^Bvcby.    Throogh  the  chamber  then 


the  moderate  party  hopes  to  accom- 
plish a  pacific  reaction,  by}  assenting 
to  all,  and  executing  the  decree  of  the 

freat  majority  of  the  French  people, 
f  an  attempt  at  violent  resistance, 
which  is  not  improbable*  should  be 
made  in  Paris,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
large  class  of  towns,  they  think  that 
the  army,  the  great  majority  of  which 
is  known  to  be  anti-republicans,  and 
the  National  Guard,  which  is  actuated 
by  a  like  spirit,  will  be  sufficient  to 
repress  it.  Such  is  the  system  which 
govern  the  moderate  party  at  the  mo- 
ment we  write. 

It  nuy  not  be  unprofitable  to  ex- 
plain here,  briefly,  the  parties  as  they 
at  present  exist  in  France. 

The  moderate  party  includes  all  the 
old  dynasties  of  every  shade  and  name. 
It  includes  the  legitimists,  who  sup- 
ported Henry  V.  in  1830,  and  opposed 
Louis  Philippe ;  it  includes,  also*  the 
Orleanists,  consisting  of  those  who 
would  restore  Louis  Philippe,  as  well 
as  those  who  would  have  superseded 
him  by  a  regency ;  it  includes  a  third 
party  ofgreat  magnitude,  who  propose 
to  ooncihate  tbe  claims  of  both  branch- 
es of  the  Bourbons,  by  establishing 
Henry  v.,  the  succession  being  settled 
on  the  Comte  de  Paris.  These  pro- 
ceed on  the  assumption*  that  Henry  V . 
will  not  have  issue*  a  point  which* 
somehow  or  other,  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally conceded.  It  is  understood* 
moreover,  that  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  could  acquiesce  in 
such  an  arrangement,  and  that  the 
Henry  Gtnquists  likewise  acceded  to  it. 
Louis  Philippe,  it  is  said,  opposes  it ; 
but  his  age  and  position  deprive  his 
personal  opposition  of  all  force.  Such 
an  arrangement  could,  it  is  under- 
stood, receive  the  assent  generally 
of  the  princes  of  the  Orleans  family. 

Such  is  the  moderate  party. 

We  have  next  the  party  called  the 
repubUcaiu  of  the  Veille ;  or,  more 
intelligibly,  the  republicans  of  the 
National,  This  very  small  party  is 
that  which  has  occupied,  and  still  oc- 
cupies power.  It  fills  all  the  offices 
of  the  state — its  editors,  sub-editors* 
contributors,  clerks*  collectors,  ser- 
vants, coranositors,  printers,  and 
printers'  devils,  literally  swarm  in  all 
the  bureaux  of  the  state.  They  have 
been  fattening  ^pon  the  public  purse 
now    for    ten    months;     they  have 
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CN^leeted  aromui  their  small  nudtus 
ft  large  proportion  of  those  waiters 
upon  fortODe*  that  never  fail  to 
ooUeot  aronnd  the  holders  of  public 
patronage.  General  Cavaignac  is 
their  impers<Hiation.  They  support 
his  candidateshipy  and  promote  it  bj 
•▼ery  means^  including  the  most  un« 
scrupulous.  The  whole  machinery 
of  goTernment  is  at  their  disposal* 
and  they  work  it  with  unsparing  ac« 
tivity.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  a 
party^  so  insignificant  in  number  and 
ability*  the  importance  and  power 
which  they  now  possess.  They  pro- 
fess to  advocate  a  respectable  re- 
public s  and  knowing  the  aversion  of 
the  great  minority  of  the  French 
people  to  a  low  democracy>  and  the 
necessity  of  consulting  this  majority 
to  give  the  least  hopes  of  permanence 
to  the  government)  they  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  ultra>democratio  party. 
It  cannot  be  deniedt  that  if  a  republic 
be  established  at  all*  it  ought  to  be  such 
a  republic  as  they  could  advocate. 

Next  comes  the  demoeratic  parhf^ 
represented  by  the  journal  **  La  jRe- 
farme.**  At  the  head  of  this  party  is 
the  popular  tribune*  Ledru  Rollin. 
He  goes  further  in  democracy  than 
the  party  of  the  National,  but  stops 
short  of  socialism,  still  more  of  com- 
munism. He  is  an  advocate  for  paper 
moneys  glories  in  the  name  of  the 
mountain*  and  delivers  speeches  at 
public  meetibgs*  and  democratic  ban- 
quets, eulogistic  of  Robespierre,  and 
the  old  mountain  of  '93. 

Lastly,  comes  the  low  democraof 
of  soeudism  OMd  comnntnism,  the 
type  and  idol  of  which  b  Raspail. 
Even  M.  Prudhon,  extreme  as  are 
his  views*  is  regarded  coldly  by  this 
party,  *'Jnut€  de  mieux, "  They 
show  him  some  favor*  but  they 
think  he  is  behind  the  age,  and  yet  M. 
Prudhon  declares  Christianity  to  be  a 
fable*  and  family  a  joke.  He  says 
that  the  progress  of  events  must  ine- 
vitably dispel  the  illusion  of  religious 
fanaticism  ;  he  denies  the  existence  of 
a  God*  and  of  every  moral  law  than 
that  of  which  the  public  will  is  the 
origin,  yet  that  individual  is  a  sort  of 
reaciianaire  in  the  eyes  of  the  sup- 
porters of  M.  Raspail. 

These  four  parties,  represented 
among  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency* by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
General  Cavaignao,  Ledru  Rollin*  and 


Raspail*  constitute  the  entire  body  of 
French  citixens.  The  first  consists  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. In  the  second  is  included  a  large 
body  of  persons  who  would  attach 
themselTes  to  the  fhrst*  and  will  do  so 
if  Louis  Napoleon  is  elected.  Exclu- 
sive of  these  waverers,  this  second 
party  is  comparabl  v  the  smallest.  The 
third*  representea  by  Ledru  RoUto, 
is  more  numerous,  and  the  fourth,  or 
extreme  democratic  party,  still  more 
so. 

The  political  phenomena  develops 
by  the  presidential  election*  are  not  the 
least  memorable  events  of  this  most 
memorable  year.  General  Cavaignaci 
after  the  suppression  ^  of  the  bloody 
insurrection  of  June,  and  after  having 
thereby  preserved  Paris  from  pillagsi 
and  from  a  reign  of  terror*  attained 
the  summit  of  power. 

Soon  afterwards*  Prince  Louts  Ns* 
poleon,  the  eldest  son  of  the  ex-RiDg 
of  Holland,  Louis  Bonaparte,  the 
eldest  brother  of  the  Emperor  Nspo- 
leon,  and  Hortenso  Beauhamois,  the 
daughter*  by  her  first  marriage,  of  the 
ex- Empress  Josephine,  was  elected  s 
member  of  the  Assembly.  Populsr 
disturbances  being  feared*  and  the 
possibility  of  an  imperial  movement 
apprehended.  Prince  Louis*  under  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  Assembly,  re* 
signing  the  seat  to  which  he  had  been 
elected*  assigning  as  bis  reason,  thst 
the  peace  of  France  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  personal  ambition.  An- 
other election  took  place*  by  which  be 
was  again  returned*  and  for  a  still 
greater  number  of  departments.  This 
time  he  was  advised  to  acc^t.  Some 
technical  objections  to  his  qoalifles- 
tions  were  noised  abroad  as  beiog  in- 
tended to  be  offered  by  the  psrty 
of  the  government.  The  fbrmidsble 
amount  of  the  sufrages,  howeveTi 
which  he  had  obtained*  prevented  this 
project,  and  it  was  abandoned.  He 
accordingly  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  departmeot  of 
the  Seine. 

While  these  events  were  in  progr^ 
the  candidateship  of  General  Cavaig- 
nao for  the  presidency  was  put  for- 
ward ;  but  it  was  evidently  hopeleiSf 
unless  the  moderate  party,  which  con- 
stituted the  great  majority  of  the 
country*  could  be  propitiated.  To 
General  Gavaignac,  personally*  there 
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Tii  seitber  objection   nor    averflion. 
A  moderate  maOf  endowed  with  roach 
irmma  of  duracter,  and  free  from 
13T  ambition  injarious  to  freedom,  be 
•as  more  or  less  acceptable  to  all  par* 
ties;  but  bis  "entourage"  was  odious 
to  the  moderates.    He  was  selected  bj 
ti}«  repabiicans  of  the  veille^  not  on 
Kcaant  of  his  own  personal  qualities, 
bat  IS  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
br.ther,  Godefroy  Cavaignac,  and  his 
iiXhtTf  the  notorious  member  of  the 
(tiirntion,  and  the  agent  of  the  ter- 
HT.  As  a  first  homage  to  this  rela- 
tnm,  Ctraignac,  after  February,  was 
sxDiated  GoTernor- General   of  Al- 
^ni;  bnt  as  the   aitaation  of   the 
^•ita\  became  more  and  more  preca- 
rv^&t  and  as  the  outbreak  which  took 
P'3'.Y  in  Jane  became  more  imminent, 
t^e  executive  government  felt  the  ne» 
cc?^tT  of  having  beside  them  a  soldier, 
oa  whoee  democratic  principles  they 
c;;(Lld  plan  full  reliance.     To  General 
i.Ungaraier  they  owed  the  defeat  of 
tte  conspiracy  of  the  15th  of  May; 
^Qt  General  Changaroier  was  known 
^2l<^imist.  General  Cavaignac  was 
therefore  recalled  from  Africa,  and  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  War  previous  to 
tU  insurection  of  Jane.  He  was  thus^ 
^3  the  eyes  of  the  moderate  party,  and, 
: 'It'ed,  in  reality,  personally  identified 
vith  the  party  of  the  Ndtionak  and 
9i9re  especially  with  M.  Armand  Mar- 
r^t,  afterwards  President  of  the  As- 
^nblj.    It  was  from  this  individual 
9^oeral  Cavaignao  was  understood  to 
^HTe  all  bis  inspirations ;  he  was  his 
liter  egoy  and  perhaps  public  opinion 
efeo  exaggerated    the  influence  thus 
^^eised  over  th«  chief  of  the  state. 
^«  tbis  as  it  may.  General  Cavugnae, 
|b  the  eyes  of  the  moderate  party,  was 
'i<^Acd  upon  as   the  oreatnre  of  the 
Satiomlf  and,  as  such,  was  peoultarly 
obooiions.    To  have  Ikced  the  elec 
^m\  body  as  a  candidate  for  the  pre« 
'^ddicj,  covered    with    sooh    odium> 
votild  have  been  most  imprudent.     It 
*Ut  therefore,  arranged^  by  the  ad- 
^K^e  of  the  party  of  the  Nattotud,  that 
^"^•ppr^ekmeni"  should  beefiRected, 
'^pottible,  with  the  moderate  party, 
♦^tgotiations  were  accordingly  opened 
*i'A  them,  the  result  of  which  was, 
^e  appointment  of  M.  Dufaure  to  the 
^iQistry  of  the  Interior,  in  place  of 
^'  Senard,  and  M.  Vivien  to  the  Mi- 
"JL^try  of  Public  Works,  in  place  of 
M,  Reeort.   M.  Senard  was  a  repub- 


lican of  the  veille,  and  M.  Reeort  was 
the  iriend  and  associate  of  Pepin,  and 
was  more  than  suspected  of  being  prlvj 
to  the  Fieschi  plot.  This  measure 
was,  therefore,  in  a  double  sense,  a 

concession  to  the  moderate  party a 

ooncession,  by  the  appointment  of  two 
of  its  leading  members  to  the  Minis* 
tries  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Works, 
and  a  further  concession,  by  the  re* 
moval  from  the  ministry  of  two  re« 
publicans  of  the  veUk,  one  of  whom 
was  particularly  obnoxious.  But  thia 
step  had  hardly  been  taken,  when  tha 
party  of  the  National^  as  it  were, 
shrunk  with  timidity  from  the  advance 
they  had  m%de,  and  seemed  alarmed 
at  having  gone  so  far  in  what  the  more 
exalted  democrats  denominated  re* 
action.  Two  appointments  were  ao« 
cordingly  made,  to  counteract  these 
which  have  been  just  mentioned.  M« 
Recurt  was  placed  in  the  Prefecture 
of  the  Seine,  at  the  head  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris;  and  M.  Trouve« 
Chauvel,  another  democrat  of  the 
veille,  was  advanced  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finances.  It  was,  moreover,  ascer* 
tained  that  these  appointments  were 
arbitrarily  made  by  General  Gavaig* 
nac,  without  previously  consulting  the 
two  ministers  of  the  moderate  party 
whom  he  had  just  appointed.  This 
step  naturally  created  much  indign»* 
tion,  and  exasperated  the  moderate 
party  even  more  than  would  have 
been  the  caae  if  MM.  Dufaure  and 
Vivien  had  not  been  appointed.  Indeed, 
these  two  personages  were  much  low- 
ered in  the  estimation  of  their  own 
party,  because  they  did  not  throw  up 
their  ofiSces  upon  the  appearanee  of 
the  appointments  of  MM.  Troovi- 
Ghauvel  and  Recurt  in  the  MonUeur, 
(.  General  Cavaignae  thus  threw  down 
with  one  hand  what  he  bad  created 
with  the  other,  and  he  ultimately  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  electors  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  preddenoy,  aubjeet  to 
the  hostility  of  the  entire  moderate 
party- 
While  these  things  were  in  progress, 
the  name  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
was  put  forward  by  his  friends  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  that 
name  instantly  produced  an  electric 
effect  throughout  the  country.  It 
became  manifest  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  suffrages  would  rally  round  it 
in  all  the  departments.  The  mode- 
rate  party   were,  during    tbis  time> 
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holding  counsel  as  to  the  candidate 
ivhom  they  should  put  forward.  They 
had,  however,  came  to  no  decision 
until  the  candidateship  of  Prince 
Louis  hade  made  such  progress,  that 
the  effect  of  their  putting  forward 
any  candidate  would,  inevitably,  as 
they  imagined,  so  divide  the  suffrages, 
that  none  of  the  candidates  would 
have  an  absolute  majority,  and  that 
consequently  the  election  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  who, 
it  was  well  known,  would  elect 
General  Cavaignac  by  a  large  ma^ 
jority. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  the 
moderate  party  had  to  decide  was, 
whether  by  putting  forward  a  candi« 
date  of  their  own,  they  would  ensure 
the  election  of  General  Cavaignac,  or 
by  abstaining  altogether  from  voting, 
they  would  give  a  chance  to  Cavaignac 
to  have  so  great  a  minority  as  still  to 
throw  the  election  into  the  Assembly, 
or  finally,  bv  giving  their  support  to 
Prince  Louis,  to  ensure  for  him  an 
absolute  majority,  and  thereby  throw 
out  Cavaignac. 

They  adopted  the  last-mentioned 
course ;  but  the  result  of  the  election, 
fls  now  known,  renders  it  very  doubt* 
ful  whether,  even  though  the  leaders 
of  the  moderate  party  had  abstained, 
or  even  if  they  had  set  up  a  candidate 
of  their  own,  whether  still  the  **  en- 
trainement"  of  the  populace  would  not 
have  carried  the  election  of  Prince 
Louis. 

The  result  of  the  election  has  placed 
the  chief  of  the  executive  and  the 
assembly  in  a  false  position.  Prince 
Louis  has  been  elected  by  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  electoral  body.  Had  the 
election  taken  place  in  the  Assembly, 
General  Cavaignac  would  have  been 
elected  by  exactly  the  same  proportion 
of  the  representatives. 

It  is,  therefore,  demonstratively  cer- 
tain, that  four-fifths  of  the  representa- 
tives themselves,  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  are  directly  opposed  to  four- 
fifths  of  their  constituents ;  on  this 
point  Prince  Louis  is  the  nominee  of 
four-fifths  of  the  electors;  and  yet 


four-fifths  of  the  representatives  are 
his  inveterate  opponents. 

How,  it  will  be  asked,  can  so  sin- 
gular an  anomaly  be  explained  ?  The 
solution  is  not  difficult  to  an  attentive 
observer  of  the  events  of  the  year. 
The  assembly  was  elected  in  Aprils 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  alarm- 
fears  were  entertained  of  a  civil  war — 
to  have  returned  a  large  reactionary 
majority  would,  it  was  supposed,  have 
inevitably  produced  this  result.  In  the 
election,  therefore,  a  certain  amount 
of  concessions  were  made  by  the  ma- 
jority to  the  democratic  party,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  assembly  was 
more  democratic  in  its  constitution 
than  was  the  electoral  body  by  whom 
it  was  returned.  If  the  election  took 
place  now,  after  the  successive  repres- 
sions of  the  attempts  of  the  15th  of 
May  and  the  24th  of  June,  an  assembly, 
representing  more  faithfully  the  opi- 
nions of  the  country,  would  be  re- 
turned. 

But  whatever  solution  be  accepted, 
the  political  dilemma  is  apparent :  the 
Assemblv  are  on  one  side,  and  the  presi- 
dent and  the  electoral  body  on  the 
other — ^they  are  opposed  to  each  other— 
and,  while  they  are  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  conoeive  that  the  machinery  of  go- 
vernment can  move  smoothly. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  speedj 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  is  generally 
felt.  It  is  certain  that  another  Assem- 
bly now  elected  would  be  composed  of 
a  majority  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
electoral  body,  but  it  is  precisely  for 
that  reason  that  the  proposed  dissola- 
tion  of  the  Assembly  is  objected  to  by 
all  the  organs  of  the  republicans  of 
the  teiUe  and  the  ultra-democrats. 
The  organs  of  the  red  republicans  do 
not  dissemble  their  intentions,  and 
openly  declare  that,  if  any  attempt  to 
dissolve  the  Assembly  by  direct  or  in* 
durect  means  were  used,  they  are  ren^y 
to  go  down  into  the  streets  and  fight 
for  it.  What  the  practical  result  of 
thb  situation  mav  be,  time  alone  viU 
show.  Perhaps  before  these  pages  are 
in  the  hands  or  the  reader,  those  results 
may  be  foreshadowed. 
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▲BT  AMD  ABCHITECTUBE.* 


Si'CH  of  our  readers  as  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  topography  of  ancient 
Jeriualeniy  will  be  weU  pleased  to 
recognise  the  name  of  Mr.  Fergussony 
wboae  specalations  on  the  site  of  oar 
Lord's  sepolchre  were  lately  noticed 
in  oar  pages.  In  those  specalations^ 
Mr.  Fergosson  displayed  considerable 
ficholsstic  learnings  and  a  very  extend- 
ed knowledge  in  architectare»  joined 
to  great  boldness  and  originality  of 
thought  Bot  boldness  in  argoments 
of  that  kind»  bnot  a  merit;  and  Mr. 
Fergnsson's  book  on  the  topography 
of  the  Temple,  will  be  more  valued  for 
its  srchitectural  details  than  its  his- 
torical inferences  and  suppositions. 
He  has  now  assonned  a  more  congenial 
tuk,  and  with  better  prospect  of  sao- 
oes8  in  the  work  before  os — a  work, 
too,  in  which,  if  he  succeed*  even  to  a 
Basil  extent,  he  will  gain  enduring 
^ine  and  honour.  And  although,  in 
oor  jodgment,  he  has  set  about  his 
Qodertaking  in  a  way  much  too  am- 
bitious, and  betrays  in  his  collateral 
diiqoisitions  an  excessive  vanity, 
we  are  indebted  to  him,  so  far  as  he 
W  gone,  for  some  new  and  highly 
vtloable  views  on  the  connexions  and 
affiliations  of  the  different  schools  of 
vchitectnre ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  when  he  shall  have  completed 
bjs  exposition  of  the  Eastern  styles,  in 
^  promised  second  volume,  not 
onlj  the  architect,  but  the  philosophic 
^^i^^oriaa  and  ethnologist  will  have 
to  own  themselves  obliged  by  his 
laboori. 

The  collateral   matter    which  we 
Ittve  referred  to,  b  as  irrelevant  as 


any  subject  of  human  knowledge  can 
be  to  another ;  being  nothing  less 
than  a  new  digest  and  ciassiiication  of 
the  entire  cyclopaedia  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  begining  with  theology  and 
the  pure  mathematics,  and  coming 
round,  through  (inter  alia)  music  and 
gastronomy,  to  religion  and  theology, 
where  the  circle  began.  In  this  de- 
partment we  have  abundant  new  di- 
visions and  terms  of  philosophy,  not 
heretofore  in  use — technics,  SBsthe- 
tics  (an  unhappy  word,  the  cloak  of 
so  much  naked  pretension,  new-turned 
and  lined  by  our  author),  phonetics, 
eu  -  phonetics,  chromatics,  eu  -  chro- 
matics, anthropics,  and  what  not. 
Mr.  Fergosson  conceives  himself  under 
a  necessity  of  re-arranging  all  these,  be- 
fore he  can  properly  approach  his 
subject ;  and  in  the  new  distribution 
and  classification  which  he  makes  of 
them,  exhibits  an  exorbitant  and  ob- 
trusive self-esteem,  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  the  favour,  or 
secure  the  confidence,  of  his  readers. 
He  dwells  with  singular  com- 
placencv  on  the  obstacles  which,  it 
seems,  he  has  had  to  surmount  in  the 
early  pursuit  of  learning  :— 

"  In  early  life  my  mercantile  pursuits 
kept  me  too  close  at  the  desk  to  have 
time  for  society,  and  having  no  taste  for 
the  ordinary  amusements  of  my  fellow- 
labourers,  I  sought  my  only  distraction 
in  reading — and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
soon  read  my  head  into  a  chaos.  I 
struj^gled  long  and  hard  to  classify  the 
ill- digested  mass  of  incoherent  facts  with 
which  my  brain  was  filled,  but  for  a  long 
time  in   vain;    till  this  division   into 
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sciences  and  arts  [viz.,  meaning  by  the 
former,  a  knowleage  of  all  that  nature 
does  without  man*  intervention ;  by  the 
latter,  a  knowledge  of  all  those  moa^fica- 
tiona  that  man  works  on  nature's  pro- 
ductions'] broke  upon  roe,  and  all  became 
cleaV.  It  came  upon  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  From  that  hour  I  never  had 
any  difficulty,  however  various  my  read- 
ings might  be.  Every  new  fact  found  at 
once  its  appropriate  pigeon-hole  in  my 
br^n — nothing  came  amiss  to  me ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  if  I  have  two  ideas 
more  original,  or  more  worth  reading 
^ban  those  of  my  neighbour,  I  owe  it  to 
the  happy  inspiration  of  that  hour." 

Yet  a^  OQe  disDos&d  to  quarrel 
)prUh  our  author*8  aefinitions  would 
not]^  we  M>prehend»  have  much  difS- 
culty  iu  snowing  them  to  be  by  no 
means  absolute,  although  accurate 
enough  for  the  rough  rudiments  of 
aelf-educatioD.  It  must  i^ot  be  sup- 
posed«  hovever,  whatever  conven- 
tiopal  protestations  custom  demands 
on  such  occasionej  that  Mr,  Fergusson 
alleges  his  ^'^h  disadvantages  with 
any  apologetic  view  :  on  tlie  contrary, 
it  ratbf^r  seems  by  way  of  enhancing 
the  merits,  of  i^  Quccessi  admirable  in 
any  case,  but  m  thisj  wonderful  be- 
youd  precedent. 

**  Few  nnen  have,  either  from  educa- 
tion, or  the  professional  pursuits  of  their 
life,  been  less  prepared  for  such  a  work 
as  this.  From  boyhood  I  was  destined 
to  the  desk.  From  school  I  passed  to 
the  counting-house;  from  that  to  an 
incMffo  factory— ^f  all  places  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  the  one  least  suited  for 
any  knowleage  of  the  fine  arts ;  from 
this  to  beqot^^  au  acting  and  active 
partner  in  a  l^rge  mercantile  establish- 
ment! from  the  trammels  of  which,  in 
spite  of  every  endeavour,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  free  myself;  and  during 
the  time  this  work  has  been  in  hand,  I 
have  written,  and,  perhaps,  also  thought, 
more  about  the  state  of  the  money-mar- 
ket, indigo,  sugar,  silk,  and  sueh-Uke  ar- 
ticles, than  I  lave  regarding  architec- 
ture, painting,  or  ionlpture." 

All  this/and  more  in  the  same  taste» 
had  better  been  omitted ;  and  in  fu- 
ture editions  of  the  work,  which  its 
proper  merits  justify  us  in  expecting, 
we  may  possibly  be  spared  both  what 
IS  personal  to  the  author,  and  what  is 
impertinent  to  his  subject. 

His  subject  is  architecture — his  ob- 
ject, the  elevation  of  his  art,  by  every 
practicable     method    of  proportion, 


form,  colouring,  and  expression,  con- 
sistent with  fitness.  The  aim  is  suf- 
ficiently kfty  for  the  highest  exercise 
of  any  one  man's  energies.  In  taking 
a  survey  of  what  has  been  already 
achieved  by  different  nations,  at 
various  times,  in  theit  several  modes 
of  building  and  decoration,  the  whole 
field  of  history,  chronology,  and  eth- 
nography is  open  to  the  investigator. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  range  through  a 
space  of  ^ye  thousand  years  in  time, 
and  over  a  surface  co-extensive  with 
the  habitable  globe.  But  he  will  per- 
form his  task  best,  who  makes  fewest 
excursions  into  collateral  topics ;  who 
indicates  the  origins  and  affiliations  of 
architectural  styles,  by  architectural, 
rather  than  philological  remains,  and 
who  gives  most  new  materials  to  the 
historian,  with  the  least  amount  of  aid 
from  history.  Supposing,  however, 
that  the  survey  of  all  that  has  been 
done  were  completed,  and  all  the 
collateral  aids  of  learning  exhausted 
in  classifying  and  analoglsing  existing 
structures,  it  would  remain  to  apply 
whatever  general  principles  had  beeo 
evolved  in  the  investigation,  to  the 
further  advancement  of  the  art,  and 
perhaps  to  the  production  of  new 
forms  of  architecture,  as  proper  to 
our  own  times  and  circumstances,  as 
the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  or  the 
Gothic,  were  to  their  respectiye  locali- 
ties and  epochs.  In  the  ultimate  pro- 
secution of  an  undertaking  of  this  na- 
ture, there  would  doubtless  be  room 
for  speculations  of  a  widely  discursive 
kind;  but,  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Fergusson  professes  to  b$  engaged 
only  in  the  preliminary  survey,  and 
of  that  survey^  a  half  only  is  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  generalisations  as  yet 
suggested  are  consequently  imperfect, 
and  give  no  ground  for  anvsuggesUoo 
of  further  advancen;tent  fn  the  arU 
We  protest,  tfierefore,  as  we  have 
already  protested,  against  these  am- 
bitious beginnings  which^  even  were 
thev  in  commensurable  elements,  are 
so  little  likely  to  have  corresponding 
conclusions  in  the  end. 

It  is  satisfactory,  after  having  dif* 
charged  a  duty  of  censure,  to  fi»4j 
room  for  an  equivalent  of  commendM 
tion  ;  and  the  agreeable  task  now  reH 
mains  to  us  of  doing  justice  to  a  miti 
of  undoubted  vigour  and  originality^ 
We  beg  our  reader  will  forget  thaf 
we  have  had  to  expostulate  against  tt- 
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♦nragances,  aod  to  reprove  the  foibles 
' /  in  over-confident  genius.  If  our 
js:hor  bare  succeeded,  as  we  think 
iie  kas,  io  setting  some  things,  of  great 
loom^i  in  his  art,  io  a  new  and  true 
Lf^ht,  he  de5erves,  if  not  toleration,  at 
irast  an  unnesty  for  faults  which, 
iner  all,  are  but  the  indiscreet  ex- 
prwsion  of  one  element  of  Intel iectual 
ripur. 

AiBODg  the  no?el  views  which  Mr. 

Feipssoo  has  opened  to  us,  we  as- 

'.% the  most  important  place  to  his 

niijition  of  the  means  of  lighting 

!t»ws,  and  his  reconcilement  of  the 

E^xiM  bj  which  this  was  accomplished 

^  Egyptian  balls  io    Greek  temples, 

a  Roman  basilicas,   ami   in   Gothic 

cflirches.    If  he  be    right — and    we 

-ive  strong  and  independent  reasons 

f  T  beliering  that  he  is  right — in  his 

^Ts  00  this  subject,  a  great  and  per- 

f ]fzu]g  discrepancy  has  been  removed  ; 

y^i  Greek  geoios  is  relieved  of  what 

>^  been  idwajs  considered,  save  by 

tWie  bouid  by  architectural  super* 

stitioQs,  as  a  reproach;   and  a  new 

''^  has   beeo    taken   towards    the 

rsn^rahsation    of     architectural   In- 

ttrors. 

We  shall  best,  perhaps,  make  the 
Tiecesiary  preliminary  explanations,  by 
^-cribiog  the  form  and  arrangement 
"^'  the  Roman  basilica^  as  a  species  of 
T.i:iile  type,  from  which  the  earlier 
>id  IsUer  designs  may  be  deduced.  Let 
ibe  reader  imagine  a  barn-shaped 
'^dlding,  of  lofty  and  narrow  propor- 
t*  OS,  hating  a  ro<r  of  wiiidows  imme- 
*^tel  J  nnder  the  eaves  in  the  upper  part, 
»^'i  a  series  of  open  arches  on  the  level 
^^^  the  floor,  in  the  lower  part  of  each 
^i^  wall  Add,  at  each  side  of  this 
ct'^tral  structure,  a  wing  of  the  same 
"^^gtbybat  of  half  the  height,  and  cover 
'A  these  lateral  aheds  by  p^t-house 
^ojfis,  doping  upward  to  the  under 
^01 1  of  the  windows  of  the  central 
r  ailifing.  The  interior,  so  constructed, 
^in  thus  be  divided  into  a  central 
3;artment,  or  nave,  communicating 
tarough  open  arches,  with  an  aisle  at 
^^h  side,  and  lighted  by  windows 
•^^oiog  above  the  roofs  of  these  late- 
ral apartments.  These  windows,  so 
P'^^wi  in  the  upper  story  of  the  cen- 
tral Iniilding,  are  called  the  clerestory, 
^^  in  the  basilica,  are  so  proportioned 
*s  tti  leave  intervals  in  th«  wall  of 
«»flici€iit  solidity  to  support  the  toof, 
«hich  in  boildin^  of  that  kind  re« 


quires  no  great  strength  initssapports, 
being  framed  of  timber,  and  so  bearing 
directly  downward.  In  Gothic  build- 
ings, however,  where  the  roof  is  arch- 
ed and  constructed  of  stone,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  side  wall,  even  undi- 
minished by  any  apertures,  would  not 
suffice  to  resist  the  lateral  thrust  of 
the  vault;  and  to  give  the  necessary 
strength,  external  buttresses  have  to 
be  added.  These  buttresses,  however, 
if  composed  of  solid  masonry,  would 
cross  and  intersect  the  aisles,  cutting 
them  up  into  separate  divisions,  which 
would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  interior. 
They  are,  therefore,  carried  across 
and  over  the  aisles  by  light  arches^ 
springing  from  the  external  walls,  and 
so  assume  the  graceful  and  picturesque 
form  of  flying  buttresses.  By  these, 
iii  fact,  the  pressure  of  the  vault  is  re- 
sisted, so  that  the  architect,  in  design- 
ing the  clerestory,  finds  himself  at  li* 
berty  to  cut  away  as  much  of  the  side- 
trail  as  he  pleases ;  and  instead  of  th^ 
limited  opes  of  the  clerestory  of  the 
basilicai  may,  if  he  will,  and  as  in 
ftict  in  many  instances  he  has  done^ 
conreirt  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  nave  into  a  lantern  of 
windows.  And  hence  arises  not  only 
one  great  beauty  of  the  Gothic  inte- 
rior, but  a  great  part  also  of  its  awe- 
inspiring  effect.  For,  the  flying  but- 
tresses which  really  prop  the  roof^ 
being  concealed  from  the  spectator  by 
the  intervention  of  the  labtebn  of 
stained  glass,  he  seems  to  walk  be- 
neath a  vault  of  stone,  suspended  by 
invisible  means,  at  a  height  of  a  hun- 
dred ffeet  above  h»  head;  the  only 
apparent  supports  of  which,  the  light 
pillars  and  slender  piers  between  the 
wiUiiows  of  the  clerestory,  are  plainly 
insufficient  to  bear  so  great  a  pres- 
sure. \yhether  the  leose  of  mse- 
curity,  which  undoubtedly  enters  to  a 
considerable  extent  into  the  complex 
feeling  of  awe  inspired  by  sueh  an  in- 
terior, be  a  legitimate  emotion  to  bring 
in  aid  of  religious  sentiment,  is  a  ques- 
tion not  calling  for  discussion  here; 
but  the  philosophic  critic  would  pro- 
bably give  the  preference  to  an  interior 
which  should  excite  emotions  of  reli- 
gious awe  to  an  equal  degree,  without 
the  aid  of  any  trick  or  artifice  of  con- 
struction. The  basilican  interior  can 
hardly  be  said  to  do  this ;  fhr,  though 
all  at)pears  complete,  securei  self-evi- 
dent, and  self-sustained,  the  Biense  bf 
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awe  is  there  snbordiiiatecl  to  the  per- 
ception of  beautj  and  fitness.  Bot 
the  perfection  we  have  spoken  of  un- 
questionahlj  belongs  to  the  great^Egyp- 
tian  interiors,  where  the  emotion  of 
sublimitj  is  excited  more  powerfall/ 
than  even  in  the  noblest  Gothic  strac* 
ture*  and  that  quite  independently  of 
any  concealed  or  unapparent  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts,  bat  resulting  whol- 
]y»  as*  in  the  minor  degree  it  does  in 
the  hasilican  interior,  from  the  gran- 
deur of  the  masses  and  the  harmony 
of  the  proportions. 

Here  possibly  the  reader  may  object, 
that  in  instituting  this  comparison  be- 
tween a  hasilican  and  Egyptian  inte- 
rior, and  in  comparing  both  with  a 
GoUiic  one,  we  are  no  longer  dealing 
tn  pari  materia.  But,  in  truth,  the 
three  styles  of  interiors  are  alike  in 
all  their  principal  features  ;  for,  the 
Egyptian  nail  consists,  like  the  Gothic 
or  hasilican  hall,  of  a  central  apart- 
ment or  nave,  with  lateral  apartments 
or  aisles,  rising  to  a  lower  elevation, 
to  which  access  is  given  through  open- 
ings between  rows  of  columns,  while 
the  light  is  admitted  through  apertures 
in  the  upper  walls  of  the  central  build- 
ings— ^in  fact  through  a  series  of  clere- 
story windows,  looking  out  over  the 
lower  level  of  the  lateral  roofs.  Mr. 
Fergusson*s  description  of  the  great 
hypostyle  hall  at  Karnao  conveys  a 
sufficiently  distinct  idea  of  such  a 
structure,  and  of  its  efiPect  on  the  be- 
holder : — 

"  In  plan  it  is  a  perfectly  regular  rect- 
angle of  two  squares,  bemg  about  170 
east  and  west,  and  340  north  and  south ; 
it   is  again   divided   into   four   equal 

Kkrts— one  of  which,  in  the  centre,  is 
gher  than  the  side-aisles,  its  height 
bemg  equal  to  its  width ;  and  its  roof  is 
rais^  above  them  one-third,  so  as  to 
admit  light  to  the  hall  through  a  range 
of  clerestory  windows,  precisely  as  is 
done  in  Gothic  cathedrals. 

«•  On  looking  at  the  plan  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  central  ranjp^  of 
columns,  which  are  sixty-four  feet  in 
height  by  thirty  in  droumference,  do 
not  stand  in  the  same  lines,  north 
and  south,  as  the  side  ranges,  which, 
according  to  our  modern  rules  of  art, 
would,  of  course,  be  put  down  as  a  de- 
fect ;  but  I  cannot  consider  it  as  such, 
nor  even  suppose  that  it  arose  from  the 
usual  symmetriphobia  so  observable  in 
all  the  buildings  of  Thebes,  but  that  it 
really  was  done  to  heighten  the  effect ; 


for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole 
light  was  admitted  to  the  central  com- 
partment, either  through  the  two  great 
doors  at  either  end  of  it,  or  by  the  cleres- 
tory ;  so  that  any  one  standing  there 
was  in  the  blase  of  the  light,  but  look- 
ing to  the  right  or  left,  could  not  pene- 
trate the  apparently  illimitable  gloom 
of  the  wings ;  but  would  see  column 
alter  column,  each  less  distinct  than  the 
other,  Ull  at  last  they  faded  altogether 
from  his  sight.  In  like  manner,  any 
one  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  sides, 
and  looking  towards  the  centre,  would 
see  these  great  columns  standing  in  the 
full  light,  and  half  closing  the  vista; 
so  that,  except  in  one  of  mo  ten  com- 
partments into  which  it  was  divided, 
his  eye  could  not  look  across  the  centre, 
or  guess  to  what  Icnerth  the  ball  extended 
in  that  direction.  But  with  all  this  ar- 
tistic concealment  of  the  limits  of  the 
hall,  there  must  have  been  sufficient 
light,  in  that  climate,  to  see  to  read  in 
every  part  of  it.  I  do  not  know  anr 
other  Duildine  in  the  vrorld  in  which 
this  effect  has  been  attempted,  but  1  can- 
not conceive  anything  so  well  calculated 
to  give  apparent  sise  to  even  small  di- 
mensions, or  to  add  so  mudi  to  those 
that  were  already  considerable.  .  .  • 
**  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  arriving 
at  a  just  estimate  of  this  building  would 
be,  by  comparing  it  with  some  other 
similar  well-known  edifice,  if  such  can 
be  found.        ...... 

"  If  we  take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  best- 
known  of  thecathedralsof  that  age— Co- 
logne :  its  dimensions  internally  are  437 
feet  by  340  feet  by  170  feet ;  the  one  cover- 
ing 145  feet,  while  those  of  the  hall  are 
58,300  feet,  the  other  57,800  feet.  To 
the  former,  however,  we  must  add  the 
transepts,  which  cover  nearly  10,000 
feet  more ;  so  that  the  whole  internal 
dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  larger 
thanthoseof  the  hall ;  if,  however,  we  add 
to  the  latter  the  propyla  and  side  walls, 
we  find  that  it  covers  ^800  feet,  while 
Cologne  occupies  only  74,500  feet,  iQ 
that  on  the  whole  the  ground  plans  may 
be  considered  as  tolerably  equal. 

*'  In  point  of  constructive  skill,  Co- 
logne has  infinitely  the  advantage  over 
the  other.  At  Kamac,  for  instance,  in  the 
central  compartment,  the  proportion  of 
the  open  space  compared  with  the  points 
of  support  is  as  one  to  five  and  a-half, 
and  in  the  sides  onlv  as  one  to  four  nearly; 
while  at  Cologne  tne  proportions  are  as 
one  to  sixty  and  one  to  forty.  .  •  1^ 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  hall  at  Kar- 
nac  does  not  run  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  fail  from  excess  or  strength ; 
but  it  was  plain  that  power  was  the  ex- 
pression they  aimed  at,  and  dorability 
their  motive.  They  could  easily,  had  the; 
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rSastD.  it.  have  made  thw  pillars  of  less 
liAOMters*  and  even  with  the  same  ar- 
(hitrsres  hare  eot  a  wider  Interco* 
icmoiation,  had  they  placed  them  on  the 
vBde-fpreadiog'  capitals.  Bat  on  the 
f^rATwy,  in  the  centre  compartment, 
the  sbacus  is  a  square  within  tne  diame* 
ter  of  the  coinmn,  and  in  the  side  aisles 
it  ddes  not  project  one  inch  beyond  the 
feast  £mensions  of  the  pillar.  By  these 
■eaa»,  it  is  true,  the  whole  weight  is 
tkrowB  on  the  centre,  and  stability 
piztfd ;  but  they  were  too  good  build- 
«ri  Bot  to  have  effected  this  with  greater 
■faee,  bad  each  been  their  wish.  It  was 
\  irar^  of  fine  art,  not  of  nse,  they  aimed 
at  pidactng,  and  as  sneh  only  we  most 
;»^it."-_pp.  215>2ia 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  transfer, 
ikMig  with  Mr.  Fergosson's  text,  his 
agrtred  section  of  the  building,  a 
giuMse  at  which  shows  the  positive 
Mkatity  of  arrangements  between  these, 
the  oldest  structural  interiors,  and  the 
lUiaiaD  and  Gothic  halls  of  oompara- 
tively  modem  tiroes* 

Bot  we  are  now  to  trace  this  simi- 
larity a  step  farther ;  and,  therefore, 
poAponing  some  observations  on  other 
Egyptiaii  matters,  which  we  shall  re- 
vert to  by-and-by,  we  proceed  to  show 
bow  Mr.  Fer;ga8son  carries  this  idea  of 
the  clerestory,  and  with  it  all  the  pic- 
toretqiieness  and  sublimity  of  an  aisled 
sod  naved  interior,  into  the  temples  of 
the  Greeks — a  great  feat  in  historic 
irdutectural  science,  if  he  have  been 
nieoessful,  and  whether  he  have  not 
loeeeeded  let  the  candid  reader  now 

it  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that 
thm  form   which   the   Greek  temple 
Bsnally  assumes,  that,  namely,  of  an 
obk>iig  building,  surrounded  by  a  de- 
tached colonnaide,  was  very  early  in 
use  asQong  the  Egyptians,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Mammeisi  at  Elephantine, 
ascribed  to   Amenophis  III.,  and  of 
whi^  Mr.  Fergussoo  gives  a  plan  and 
elevation   (p.    226)    from   the  great 
French  work  on  Egypt.     But  this  co- 
kmiiade,  with  the  porticos  at  the  end?, 
has    hitherto    been   regarded  as  the 
pnneipal  part  of  the  Greek  temple; 
for  the  interior  building,  or  cella,  we 
have  usually  considered  as  being  ei- 
ther wholly  covered  in  by  the  roof, 
and  so  quite  dark,  unless  artificially 
lighted,  or  else  quite  open  to  the  sky, 
the  roof,  in  this  latter  case,  being  con- 
fined to  the  porticos  at  the  ends,  and 
the  oolomuides  at  the  sides.    And  this 


second  arrangement  is  what  our  classic 
antiquarians    call   hypathral^   or  the 
open-air  style  of  temple.    Now,  every 
one  who  has  reflected  on  the  alleged 
construction  of  these  hyptethral  cellas 
must  have  perceived  the  extraordinary 
Ugliness  of  such  a  want  in  the  middle 
of  the  roof  of  a  building  of  that  kind, 
disconnecting,  as  it  does,  the  line  of  the 
ridge,  and  leaving  the  pediments  stand- 
ing up  as  separate  pent- houses  at  either 
end,  instead  of  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  terminations  to  a  continuous 
roof,  as  all  their  members  show  they 
were  designed    to   do.      It    appears 
scarcely  credible  that  a  people  so  jea- 
lous of  beauty  in  architecture  should 
have  suffered  their  finest  works  to  be 
dis-outlined,  if  we  may  invent  the  word 
to  convey  our  meaning,  by  an  expe- 
dient so  destructive  of  every  appear- 
ance of  completeness  and  repose.    We 
cannot  help,  therefore,  rejecting  the 
popular  notion  of  the  hypsethral  cella, 
as  applied  to  any   Greek  temple,  of 
which  we  have  the  remains  still  exist- 
ing.    Assuming,  then,  that  such  of 
them  as  we  are  acquainted  with  were 
roofed,  and  roofed  with  an  unbroken 
ridge- line,  had  they,  on  the  other  sup- 
position, their  cellas  uniformly  covered 
m  and  excluded  from  the  light  of  day  ? 
Mr.  Fergusson  says  not ;  and  alleges 
that  they  had  their  cellas  lighted,  just 
as  other  great  architectural  interiors 
have  been  lighted  for  three  thousand 
years,  by  a  clerestory. 

Here  we  must  again  regret  our  ina- 
bility to  transfer,  with  our  author's 
argument,  his  engraved  illustrations. 
With  the  aid  of  an  engraved  plan  open 
before  him,  the  most  correct  writer 
is  liable  to  fall  into  inaccuracies  of  ex- 
pression, and  to  rest  content  with 
vague  and  insufficient  descriptions ;  for 
the  text  in  such  a  case  is  too  often  re- 
garded as  merely  ancillary  to  the 
drawing,  and  the  writer,  certain  of 
being  understood  through  the  one  me- 
thod of  expression,  is  little  careful  of 
completeness  in  the  other.  But  a  good 
writer,  however  he  may  avail  himself 
of  the  collateral  aid  of  drawings,  will 
always  take  care  that  his  text  shall  be 
sufficient  by  itself  to  convey  its  own 
meaning.  Mr.  Fergusson,  although  he 
has  read  much  and  thought  more,  and 
is  in  no  way  deficient  in  reliance  on 
himself,  is  not  a  good  writer.  His 
text,  unaccompanied  by  his  plans,  sec- 
tions, and  elevations,    would  not  be 
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fufly  intelligible,  even  to  a  reader  well 
skilled  in  tlrese  subjects.  We  may 
take  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
same  remark,  in  a  still  greater  degree^ 
applies  to  Colonel  Vyse's  **  Pyramids 
of  Gizeh/*  a  work  frequently  cited  by 
our  author,  where  the  most  accurate 
plans,  and  pictorial  illustratiom  of  great 
excellence  are  united  with  written  de- 
scriptions of  the  most  incondite  and  least 
intell  igible  character.  Si  nee,  therefore, 
we  cannot  say  with  Mr.  Fergosson 


**  The  annexed  ground-plan,  with  the 
plan,  tranverse,  and  longitudinal  sec- 
tions of  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  tem- 
ple, will  explain,  better  than  words  can 
GO, what  I  believe  to  be  the  mode  in  which 
the  roof  was  arranged  and  the  temple 
lighted—" 

we  must  endeavour  to  supply  a  verbal 
explanation  of  his  theory.  It  appears 
that  the  cella  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurus  at  Phigalia  is  still  standing ; 
and  running  round  the  interior  of  the 
cella,  at  the  height  of  the  external  entab- 
lature, is  a  sculptured  friezeof  elaborate 
beauty,  and  such  as  must  plainly  bave 
been  lighted  by  some  method  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  possible  arrangement  of 
lamps.  To  suppose  it  hypsethral,  in  the 
sense  we  have  explained,  involves  a  more 
than  usual  difficulty  ;  for  in  that  case 
the  frieze  would  have  had  the  cornice 
proper  to  a  complete  entablature,  and 
would  probably  have  risen  to  such  a 
height  as  to  screen  the  reverse  view 
of  the  lateral  roofs.  Independently* 
therefore,  of  the  diflScnHy  of  sup* 
posing  such  ^  discontinuance  in  the 
temple  roof,  as  the  hypsethral  adapta- 
tion would  require,  there  are  these 
additional  reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  light  to  this  frieze  must  have  been 
admitted  by  other  arrangements.  But 
here,  as  every  wiiefe  else,  in  the  Case 
of  the  Greek  temple,  the  roof,  having 
been  of  wood,  has  disappeared,  and 
we  are  left  to  speculate  on  its  arrange- 
ments from  the  walls  and  colamns 
which  alone  remain.  The  columns  of 
the  cella  of  this  temple  at  l^igalia, 
however,  are  placed  exactly  opposite 
the  intervals  of  the  columns  of  the 
peristyle,  indicating,  that  whatever 
opes  may  have  existed  in  the  roof  for 
the  admission  of  light  to  the  interior, 
occupied  spaces  in  line  with  the  exter- 
nal columns  ;  as,  otherwise  the«onttnu- 
ous  portions  of  ttie  roof,  yielding  the 
principal  amount  of  diri^nage,  would 


not  be  in  line  witb  )he  gitrgoyles,  or 
spout-moulhs  of  the  external  cornice, 
which  are  always  found  in  the  intervals 
between  the  columns  of  the  perist^fle. 
Internal  apertures,  corresponding  to 
such  opes  in  the  roof,  must,  conse- 
quently, have  fallen  in  the  interval:! 
between  the  imposts,  or  whatever 
other  members  in  line  with  the  colomns 
of  the  cella  may  have  risen  above  the 
internal  frieze,  ibr  the  support  of  the 
central  part  of  the  roof.  But  such  a 
row  of  openings  between  pilasters,  or 
other  similar  oontinuations  of  the 
columns  of  the  ceUa»  admitting  the 
light  above  the  frieze,  would,  ia  fact, 
constitute  a  perfect  clerestory,  in  no 
respect  difTerfng  from  tbat  of  the 
Egyptian,  Gothic,  or  Basilican  inte- 
rior, and  only  distinguisbable  extcr 
nally  by  being  covered  witb  a  conti< 
nuous  roof,  extending  from  the  ridge 
line  of  the  central  compartment  in  on< 
plane  down  to  the  eaves  of  the  latera 
colonnades. 

Sections  of  the  temple  at  Phigalia 
of  the  temple  of  Jupic«r  at  Agrigen 
tum,  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  ^ 
Eleusiniam  temple  of  Ceres,  illustrati 
the  applicability  of  the  principle  ti 
every  species  of  interior.  The  Is^ 
exhibits  a  striking  resemblance  to  th 
Egyptian  model  on  trhich  Mr.  Fei 
gusson,  with  great  appearance  of  pre 
bability,  contends  that  the  Greek  int< 
rior  was  formed ;  for  the  nave  of  th 
temple  of  Eleusis  was  flanked  by 
triple  series  of  colomna,  just  as  tb 
nave  of  the  hall  of  Karnac  had  at  eao 
side  a  seven-fold  lusle,  if  we  nay  us 
the  expression,  meaning  a  lateral  ha 
divided  by  a  scries  of  seven  rows  ( 
pillars  into  so  many  compartment! 
The  three-fold  aisle  is  a  feature  < 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  greats 
Gothic  cathedrals,  as  at  Milan,  wher 
in  walking  up  the  nave  one  seen 
to  move  amid  a  forest  of  dusters 
colomns,  disclosing  at  each  st^  ne 
vistas  of  ever-varyinpf  beanty  at 
mystery.  What  the  effect  of  a  seve 
fold  arrangement  of  that  kind  nni 
have  been  to  the  spectator  who,  havii 
approached  through  the  avenue 
Bphy^xes,  and  passed  the  gigani 
propyls  of  Luxor,  advanced  into  tl 
g^eat  hypostyle  hall,  with  these  apf 
rently  interminable  Yistas  of  hu 
pillars  losing  themselves  xta  shadow 
ms  right  hand  and  l^ft,  ire  may  jud 
of   from  the  emetioim  ^  solemni 
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viJ  ironJer  which  crowd  on  us  from 
tV  aisles  of  Miian  or  Cologne,  though 
Mf  a  third  part  as  various  in  their 
c'TL'linations,    and   not   of    half   the 
lint'ir  extent,  of  those  Tast  lateral  am- 
biiataries  of  the  Theban  palace.  Even 
now,  half  choked  with  sand,  unroofed, 
d:  joiDted,  and  defaced  by  the  vicissi- 
t'j'ies  of  three  thousand  years,  these 
cdjhtT  pillars,  with  their  architraves 
kA  girders  of  squared  stone  stretch- 
ly  orer  spaces  equal  to  the  span  of 
DO't  of  the  Taulted  roofs  of  modem 
W  JiDcs,  fill  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
tbtf  presence   of    power  beyond  any 
ither  covered  structure  ever  erected 
If  tfe  hands  of  inan.     The  spectator, 
rtialEng  the    multitudinous  contriv- 
iiitti  and  collateral  aids  required  for 
tie  production  of  a  Gothic  interior, 
st^ds  astonished  at  the  majestic  sim- 
I^L'city  which  so  overawes  him  in  the 
c:mbination  of  horizontal  stone  blocks 
and  upright  columns  around  and  above 
him.     Yet,  doubtless,  a  combination 
of  even  greater  lintels  imposed  on  still 
mio^htier  pillars  might  be  made,  which 
▼ould  produce  tio  feeling  of  grandeur 
or  beatity,  and  might  possibly  even 
fail  to  convey  the  sense  of  power  ;  for, 
&iihaogh  its  law  be^  and  probably  will 
for   ever  remain,   inscrutable  to  us, 
there  la  a  definite  proportion  of  di- 
mensfo&s,  and   of  masses  to  spaces, 
which   conveys  at  once  the  greatest 
BotioTi  of  height  and  breadth,  of  so- 
lidity and  extension,  that  the  materials 
employed  are  capaiMe  of  producing ; 
and  the  same,  or  even  greater  mate- 
rials, put  together  in  other  propor- 
tioQs,  while  exaggerated  in  their  effect 
of  height,  would,  probably,  be  unduly 
£iii5ii]sbed  m  that  of  breadth ;    or 
while  increased  in  seeming  bulk  and 
sofidity,  would  want  the  appearance  of 
room  and  expansion.      Mr.    Fergus- 
son's  obserTations  on  this  law  of  pro- 
portion  suggest  a  curious  analogy  be- 
tween artistic  and  mechanical  power: 

"  1  have  before  alluded  to  the  law  7n 

mechanics  that,  by  nroltiplying  power  by 

tbae,  or  the  con^ry,  it  is  possible,  by 

the  laerifioe  of  whichever  element  is  of 

(east  valae,  to  obtain  a  corresponding 

^aacity  of  the  other.    A  similar  law 

exists  in  architecture,  where  it  is  always 

possible  to  obtain  immense  apparent  size 

wben  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  real 

space ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  space 

Brest  be  obtained,  ft  must  always  he  at 

the  expense  of  apparent  size.     Thus,  if 


every  alternate  column  wore  removed 
from  the  desi.ofn  of  the  hall  at  Karnac, 
it  iR  true  the  aiTommodation  it  would 
afford  to  multitudes  wonid  be  j^roatly 
increased,  but  its  apparent  size  dimi- 
nished at  least  one-third  or  one-half; 
and  its  roof  would  thin  be  awkwardly 
low,  and  its  whole  proportion  disagree- 
able and  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  were 
the  number  of  pillars  in  Cologne  cathe- 
dral doubled,  all  its  dimensions,  both  of 
height,  width,  and  length,  would  be  very 
much  increased ;  but  at  the  same  time 
its  proportions  would  be  bad,  the  hei/i^ht, 
at  least,  painfully  so ;  and  it  would  be 
utterly  unfit  for  a  Christian  church,  or 
the  display  of  any  of  the  ceremonies  of 
whidi  it  forms  a  part.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  rule  is  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  where,  with  unparal- 
leled linear  dimensions,  the  architects, 
from  their  ig^norance  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  design,  have  thrown  away  the 
moans  at  their  command,  and  produced 
only  a  comparatively  small-looking 
building.  Cologne  errs  also  on  this 
side  ;  but  in  no  building  that  I  know  of, 
has  the  same  effect  been  produced  by 
the  same  linear  dimensions  as  in  the  hall 
at  Karnac ;  a  little  more  space  in  the 
floor,  or  a  few  feet  more  in  tne  height  of 
the  roof,  would  not  only  have  thrown  it 
out  of  proportion,  hut  have  diminished 
its  apparent  size  to  a  v«ry  perceptible 
extent.''.~pp.  218,  S19. 

We  are    quite    sensible    that    St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  produces  at  first  an 
effect  far  less  imposing  than  is  due  to 
its  real  dimensions.     But  it  is  hardly 
becoming  in  Any  one  of  our  generation, 
even  though  he  were  a  great  scholar 
and  mighty  architect,  which  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  is  not,  to  speak  irreverently 
of  Bramante,   Raffael  d'tJrbino>  and 
Michael  Angelo,  who  are  thus  arro- 
gantly censured  for  ignorance  of  the 
true  principles  of  design.     It  iB  true, 
tiiey  might  easily  have  made  a  more 
imposing  show  at  first  sight  with  the 
materials  they  have  employed ;    hut 
the  spectator  wonld   have    lost   the 
pleasure  he  now  enjoys  in  the  gradual 
growth  and  dawning  on  his  mind  of 
%e  true  dimensions.     Nowhere  else 
has  this  delightful  consciousness    of 
enlarging  senses  been  so  fully  secured 
to  the  beholder  of  any  architectural 
interior  5  and  when  the  spectator  con- 
siders the  sinople  modesty  which   at 
first  encouraged  him  to  enter  undis- 
mayed,  and   finds  "that  those   unam- 
bitious fbrms  are  growing  every  in- 
stant mote  svperb — more  expanded-*- 
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more  majestic  around  him— he  expe- 
riences an  emotion  in  some  degree 
analogous  to  that  of  one  admitted  to 
the  conversation  of  a  great  man  of 
unaffected  manners  and  of  mighty 
mindf  who  first  wins,  then  delights, 
and  finally  commands  us.  That  the 
nave  is  too  lofty  for  its  breadth  will, 
probably,  be  felt  by  most  educated 
eyes ;  but  there  are  reasons  for  this 
which  justify  a  departure  from  the 
best  proportion  in  an  inferior  feature, 
for  the  attainment  of  greater  grandeur 
in  the  principal  one.  We  have  here* 
however,  strayed  from  an  Egyptian 
into  a  modern  Roman  interior,  where 
the  adoption  of  the  dome,  both  in  the  in- 
tersection of  the  transepts  and  over  the 
several  compartments  of  the  ^sles,and 
lateral  chapels,  renders  the  clerestory 
a  subordinate  feature  ;  and  we  are  as 
yet  unwilling  finally  to  take  leave  of  this 
theory  of  clerestory-lighted  interiors. 

The  under  surface  of  the  flat  stone 
roof  of  the  Egyptian  hall — flat,  be- 
cause rain  never  fell  in  that  climate, 
audit  was  only  necessary  to  exclude 
the  sun — constituted  the  internal  ceil- 
ing. The  rainy  climates  of  Greece 
and  Italy  required  a  sloping  roof,  and 
in  the  earlier  basilican  interiors  the 
under  surface  of  the  covering  tiles^ 
bare  or  boarded,  was  alwavs  left  visi- 
ble through  the  timber  n>aroe-work. 
But  the  Greeks  never  appear  to  have 
suffered  the  ceilings  of  their  temples  to 
present  any  other  than  the  flat  surface^ 
which  they  had,  probably,  learned  to 
admire  in  the  country  of  DanauSy 
for  such  we  constantly  find  to  be  the 
form  of  ceiling  remaining  in  their 
porticos  and  peristyles.  Of  the  four 
varieties,  then,  of  clerestory-lighted  in- 
teriors (assuming  our  author  to  have 
established  his  theory),  the  two  earlier 
are  flat-ceiled,  and  the  two  more  re- 
centy  pointed  or  vaulted.  Our  modern 
flat-ceiled  structures,  by  a  curious  in- 
versiouy  would  thus  appear  to  be  more 
antique  in  their  interiors  than  even 
the  mediffival  and  later  Roman  build- 
ings. Neither  are  our  windowed  ex- 
teriors the  modern  invention  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  supposing.  There  is 
at  Medinet  Habou  a  pavilion,  or 
country  palace  of  Rhamses  the  Fourth, 
an  Egyptian  monarch  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  (a  period  not  far  removed 
from  the  Exode),  which  is  as  amply 
windowed  as  any  suburban  villa  of 
modern  Italy.    It  was  noty  therefore^ 


from  any  inattention  to  the  means  at 
their  disposal  for  admitting  the  light 
through  apertures  in  the  side-walls  of 
the  hall  of  Karnac,  that  so  much  pains 
were  taken  by  its  builders  to  elevate  the 
clerestory  over  the  roof  of  the  aisles. 
The  motive  both  here  and  in  the  Greek 
temples,  and  in  such  early  basilicas  as 
were  wholly  lighted  from  the  clere- 
story, was  probably  security,  the  same 
motive  which  induced  the  builders  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  adapters 
to  the  purposes  of  a  bank  of  our  old 
Irish  parliament  house,  to  leave  the 
external  wall  unbroken,  and  admit  the 
light  for  their  chief  apartments  through 
lantern  roofs,  the  same  in  principle  as 
those  of  which  we  have  been  writing, 
however  unlike  in  material  and  dura- 
bUitv. 

The  Egyptian  taste  in  sloping  out- 
lines for  their  vertical  features,  hss 
been  referred  to  a  supposed  theory  of 
theirs,  that  such  forms  increased  the 
apparent  perspective^  and  by  exagge- 
rating the  distance,  increased  the 
seeming  magnitude  of  their  edifices. 
We  apprehend  that  mode  of  construc- 
tion was  adopted  simply  on  account  of 
its  strength ;  for  forma  of  that  kind 
do  not  prevail  in  the  facades  of 
their  rock-cut  tombs  or  templesi 
where  the  solidity  of  the  rock  dis- 
penses with  precautions  for  securing 
strength,  although  the  artist  would,  in 
works  of  this  kind,  have  as  much  of  the 
motive  for  producing  an  imposing  ef- 
fect as  in  any  structural  erection.  Mr. 
Fergusson,  however,  is  in  error  when, 
speaking  of  the  sloping  jambs  of  the 
Pelasgic  doorways,  he  says — "  Mo- 
dern architects,  with  their  usual  feli- 
city, have  always  assumed  these  sloping 
jambs  to  be  an  Egyptian  feature :  be- 
cause, forsooth  [this  style  of  writing 
is  by  no  means  commendable]  the 
Egyptitos  sloped  the  outside  of  their 
walls,  to  give  them  strength — to  mal(e 
them  halt-pyramids,  in. short — the  ar- 
chitects assume  that  they  adopted  this 
weak  form  for  their  jambs.  Had  an 
Egyptian  sloped  them  at  all,  it  would 
have  been  the  reverse  way ;  but  in 
every  instance  I  know  of  they  are  per- 
pendicular :  I  do  not  believe  a  sloping 
jamb  exists  in  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Nile."  Except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  admits^  in  the  pavilion  of  Medinet 
Habou ;  though  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  drawing  of  that  pretty  pavilion,  if 
we  may  use  such  words  in  reference  \o 
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n  EgTptian  liliat  he  will  not  vouch. 
TbHv  cmn  be  no  mUtake»  however,  in 
tip  doorwav  of  the  temple  of  Sabooa 
V  Vt^toI.  L  p.  38),  where  the  ope  of  the 
doorway  is  a  truncated  triangle — the 
jambs  sloping  inward  at  the  top*  ia  lines 
parallel  to  the  external  profile  of  the 
fropjlon.     It  ia  quite  true,  however, 
that  the  Egyptian  doorways  are  gene- 
raiJy  square- jambed  ;  and  it  may  he 
tint  the  internal  jambs,  both  of  the 
wiodows  of  the  villa  of  Medinet  Abon 
mi  of  the  doorway  of  the  temple  of 
SjbMa»  do  not  correspond  with  the 
s!-€fiiig'  external   outline — for  a  door 
or  teter  hm^  on  a  sloping  jamb  is  a 
iRT  iooonTeiuent  kind  of  closure,  and 
asj  Egyptian  doors  which  remain  ap- 
pesr  to    have    been   hung    perfectly 
Bqnare  and  true,  on  bronze  pivots  at- 
tached to  the  panel  by  clasp-hinges. 
The  slope-jambed  entrances  to  the  Pe- 
Isspc  and  Cyclopean  stmctores  may 
posibly  have  been  furnished  with  some 
other  kind  of   portcullis  or  shutter. 
Self-^ouDg    doorwavsy    however,    as 
d^oae  bong  on  such  jambs  necessarily 
sre,  may  have  been  deemed  the  more 
ehgible  kind   in   early  and    insecure 
itates  of  society  ;  but,  in  whatever  way 
a  peenliar  arrangement  such  as  this, 
in  any  of  the  arts  of  life,  may  originate, 
it  soon  becomes  a  matter  of  taste  and 
&shion  ;    and  most  probably  at  the 
time  thoe  buildings  were  erected,  all 
considerations  of  whether  the  sloping 
jamb  and  self-shutting  door,  or  the 
itraight  jamb  and  door  of  equilibrium, 
were  the  preferable  arrangement,  had 
been   long    forgotten,  and  the  jambs. 
were  erected  inclined  or  vertical  as  the 
case  might  be,  according  to  the\im- 
preasion  of  the  builders  as  to  what  was 
regular  and  correct.     It  is  very  cus- 
tooary  for  our  meaner  sort  of  archi- 
tects in  this  country  to  introduce  splay- 
jambed  openings  in  buildings  where 
features  of  that  kind  cannot  exist  with 
any  d^ree  of  propriety,  from  the  idea 
merely  of  such  forms  being  in  good 
taste,  because  they  occur  in  some  ar- 
chitectural roodeb.     Similar  mistakes 
are  made  even  by  architects  who  have 
had  the  advantsffe  of  a  professional 
education ;  and  Mr.  Fergusson  has  to 
censure    the   restorer  of  the   Doric 
temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Agrigentum,  for 
^  sngvestion  of    openings  of   this 
foim.    And  here   we  may  notice  a 
striking  distinction  taken  by  Mr.  Per- 
gUHm  between  the  architecture   of 


the  Doric  and  Ionian  races.  The 
Doric  taste,  he  thinks,  looks  evidently 
to  Egyptian  models  ;  and  we  have  seen 
how  strenuously,  although  in  some 
measure  erroneously,  he  insists  on  the 
perpendicular  form  of  the  Egyptian 
door.  But  the  Ionic  method,  which 
certainly  has  no  prototype  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile — whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  resemblance  between  its  horizon- 
tal volute  and  the  upright  volutes  of  the 
Persepoliian  capitals— is  found  asso- 
ciated with  inclined  vertical  members  in 
the  country  of  the  Cyclopean  remains, 
of  which  the  sloping  doorway  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic;  and  hence 
Mr.  Fergusson  suggests  the  inference 
—so,  at  least,  we  read  the  hints  of  opi- 
nion which  he  throws  out — that  we 
ought  to  look  for  the  very  early  Greek 
and  Italian  associations  rather  in  the 
Ionian  and  Lydiau,  than  in  the  Egyp- 
tian or  Syrian  direction. 

And  there  are  some  facts  which  tend 
to  confirm  this  view.  The  first  of 
these  which  we  shall  mention,  depends, 
however,  on  a  somewhat  speculative, 
though  likely  enough,  suggestion. 
Over  the  splay-jambed  Cyclopean  gate- 
way of  Mycense,  between  the  lions,  is 
a  »telef  or  column,  surmounted  by  a 
singular  entablature,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  features  are  four 
balls,  or  curcular  discs,  concerning 
which  there  have  been  many  and  con- 
flicting speculations;  but  what  Mr. 
Fergusson  remarks,  and  what  appears 
very  likely,  is,  that  these  disc-shaped 
members  of  the  entablature  have  their 
models  in  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  Lycia, 
where  all  the  carpentry-work  of  a 
wooden  structure  is  imitated  in  stone, 
even  to  the  circular  ends  of  the  round 
poles  laid  as  rafters,  which  support  the 
cornice.  Looking  at  anv  of  these 
tombs  in  Sir  Charles  Fellowes*8,  or 
Messrs.  Spratt  and  Forbes's  illustra- 
tions, it  is  very  hard  to  avoid  admitting 
the  identity  of  the  modes  of  decora- 
tion, and  the  strong  probability  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  suggestion,  that  the  build« 
ers  of  MycensD  had  derived  their  ideas 
of  decorative  design  from  the  same 
source  that  suggested  these  carpentry 
models  to  the  excavators  of  the  rock- 
cut  tombs  of  Lycia.  Another  fact 
bearing  on  the  same  argument  is  of  a 
less  problematical  character.  The 
most  frequent  form  of  the  Etruscan 
sepulchral  tombs  is  a  low  cone  im- 
posed  on  a  cylindrical  substruction. 
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with  string-courses  of  cut  stone 
round  the  base.  The  Lydian  tomb 
of  Tantalum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Her- 
TOus,  on  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  is  ex- 
actly such  another.  Mr.  Fergusson 
truly  says  it  would  be  as  appropriate  in 
the  Necropolis  of  Tarquinii  as  where  it 
stands,  under  Mount  Syphilus.  It  con- 
tains, besid&s,  a  vaulted  stone  chamber, 
constructed  precisely  as  that  of  the 
treasury  of  Atreu8,indicating  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  may  took  for  another 
link  in  this  chain  of  affiliations.  Con- 
nected with  this  last-mentioned  cham- 
ber, is  the  fragment  of  &  column, 
adorned  with  zig-zag  and  spiral  orna- 
ments, which  Mr.  Fergusson  conceives 
contain  the  germ  not  only  of  the  Ionic 
order,  but  of  the  principal  forms  both  of 
Roman  and  Persepolitan  decoration. 
How  far  he  may  be  justified  in  views 
ho  extensive  will,  probably,  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  no  one  can  look  at  tnese 
early  Pelasgic  remains,  and  doubt  the 
European — or,  to  use  the  phrase  more 
in  acceptance,  the  Indo- Germanic — 
type  of  the  builders.  The  spirals  and 
zig-zags  of  our  Celtic  stone  monu- 
ments and  pottery,  and  the  splay- 
jambed  doorways  of  our  Cyclopisan- 
built  churches  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  look  in  the  same  direction, 
through  Grreece,  towards  Asia,  and 
past  Egypt.  Another  feature  worthy 
of  remark  in  this  view  of  early  Latin 
and  Eastern  analogies,  is  the  employ- 
ment, by  the  Etruscans,  of  the  petantSt 
or  parasol-shaped  covering  over  their 
tumuli.  Thus  the  tomb  of  Porsenna, 
however  it  may  have  been  constructed 
—and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  re- 
sembled any  of  the  restorations  we  have 
seen  of  it — was  certainly  surmounted 
by  an  ornament  of  this  kind ;  probably 
of  thin  metal,  from  the  margin  of 
which  bells  were  suspended.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson alleges  that  to  this  day  such 
structural  umbrellas,  with  their  bells 
appendant,  are  to  be  commonly  found 
covering  the  topes,  or  sepulchral  moles 
of  the  Buddhist  countries  of  the  East. 
On  this  point  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  evidences  of  the  fact  in  detail,  when 
Mr.  Fergusson  comes  to  give  us  his 
survey  of  the  oriental  schools  of  archi- 
tecture ;  for  as  yet  he  has  not  carried 
us  eastward  of  the  Euphrates.  We 
believe  there  is  no  department  of  ar- 
chitectural study  more  likely  to  re- 
ward the  investigator  with  new  illus- 
trations of  European  origins,  than  this 
walk,  in  which  Mr.  Fergusson  appears 


to  be  personally  conversant,  but  which 
we  regret  to  find  is  postponed  for  his 
second  part.  Had  he  been  content  to 
pretermit  the  ambitious  and  ^relevant 
excursions  which  fill  half  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  and  to  have  given  us, 
instead,  authentic  illustrations  of  the 
Hindoo,  Burman,  and  Javanese 
schools,  we  might  now  have  the  satis- 
faction of  thanking  him  for  new  lights 
on  the  history  of  tne  world,  instead  of 
limiting  our  approval  to  the  compara- 
tively narrow  speculations  in  which 
alone  he  has  so  far  given  any  practical 
or  praiseworthy  assistance. 

The  assignment  of  the  Dorian  tastes 
to  an  Egyptian  original,  is  also  to  some 
extent  supported  by  the  remains  of 
the  Grottos  at  Beni  Hassan,  where 
pillars  of  a  very  nearly  Doric  design 
■are  found  supporting  the  architraves 
of  excavated  fronts  of  tombs.    Still 
the  absence  of  the  pyramid,  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  early  Egypt,  from 
every  other  part  of  the  Levant,  inter- 
poses a  difficulty  by  no  means  easy  to 
surmount,  in  speculating  on  a  Doric 
progress  from  the  vaUey  of  the  Nile. 
Could  it  bo  that  these  forms  of  tombs 
were  peculiar  lo,  and  reserved  for,  the 
royal  cemeteries  of  Egypt,  and  that 
the  subject  or  weaker   nations  were 
prohibited  their  use?     The  spherical 
tumulus,  the  cone,  and  the  mole,  or 
truncated  tower,    are  the  forms  of 
structural  tombs  employed  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and,  it  woxild  seem,  in  Asia 
Mmor.     We  are  aWare  of  no  pyramid 
on  the  European  side  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean waters,  save  one  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  between  Argos  and  Epidau- 
ms  (the  same,  probably,  which  is  no- 
ticed as  still  existing  by  Mure),  and  the 
comparatively  recent  oneof  Caius  Ces- 
tius  at  Rome.    If,  then,  the  use  of  that 
form  of  tomb  were  not  prohibited,  it 
seems  hard  to  suppose  that  colonists  of 
those  countries  proceeded  direct  from 
Egypt  at  any  period  subsequent  to  the 
epoch  of  the  earlier  pyramids ;  and  that 
epoch  is  far  anterior  to  the  supposed 
era  of  Cecrops.     But  it  is  remark- 
able that,  while  the  external  form  of 
the  Egyptian   monuments  is  nowhere 
preserved  in  the  countries  occupied  by 
these    supposed    colonies   of    Egypt, 
the  internal  construction  of  their  se- 
pulchres often  presents  singular  re- 
semblances, especially  in  the  labyrinth- 
ine arrangements  of  Mae  passages  sur< 
rounding  the  principal  chaml^r,  and 
designed  to  mialead  the  aaorilegiouj 
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eipbrer.      Such  a  labyrinth   exists 

3o*ier  tha  great  pyramid  of  Sacoara. 

Tu  prmctpal  chaiabeF  here  is  in  the 

Iffm  of  a  shaft   or  well^    excavated 

be'ov  the  level  of  the  ibundatioa*  and 

de^cirBdiog  to  a  depth  of  nearly  eighty 

it^ii  bsTUQg  at  the  bottom  a  sarcopha- 

e^«  inclosed  in  a  separate    sanctuary. 

Kajnd  this  central  shaft  are  disposed 

1  muJdtude   of  ^lleries    on  various 

]f?cli  and  inclinations^  passir^g  under 

L~4ioT€r  one  another  j  in  some  instauoes 

'ottlisg  to  tnU-dt-saes^  in  others  re- 

tamaf^  on  themaelTeSy  but   none  of 

tbrs  oommnnicatin^    'with   the  himb 

(dasher.      A  labyrinth  of  somewhat 

^'or  design  is  represented  by  Mr. 

f:.-gQS5on,   from    a   drawing   by   M. 

Gnmer,  of  an  excavation  beneath  an 

ItriaeaD  tnm^ulaa  at   Chluai«  the  ^n- 

fient  Closium.      Part  of  the  arrange- 

nent  of  the   pasas^es  resembles  the 

pba  so  familiar  to  schoolboys  as  the 

wails  of  Troy.     The  explorer  might 

traTwse  two    or  three    galleries,  and 

fed  himself  returned  to  his  first  point 

of  departure.     In  this  case,  as  well  as 

m  that  of  the  great  Saccara  pyramid, 

the  hbyrintbine  arrangement  is  below 

tiki  body  of  the  structure.     Indeed  a 

Q'imeroua  class  of  the  Egyptian  pyra- 

TO'ds  have  their   chambers  far  below 

tbe  level  of  the  base  ;  and  the  t>ody  of 

tbe  pyramid,    as    at   Saccara,  seems 

nther  an  enormous  immovable  cover- 

isj?  imposed  on  the  excavated  spot, 

tiJiB  part  of  the  actual  sepulchral  ar- 

/ao^em^ents. 

'nius,   Campbeirs  tomb,  a  square 
WcU-Iike  excavation,  sunk  in  the  rock 
tij  about  sixty  feet  in  depth,  westward 
of  the  great  spbynx,  between  it  and 
tile  second  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  appears 
t4>  hare  been  the  commencement  of 
j^Ht  mch  another  structure  as  that  at 
^aecara»  and  when  completed  would 
probably  have  been  covered  over  with 
a  lid  DO  less  solid  and  immovable.     In 
this  shafts  also,  the  sarcophagus  is  con- 
t^ned  in  an  independent  inner  cham- 
b«Ty  rising  at  the  bottom  of  the  well- 
like   excavation,  constructed  also  of 
staae»   and  affording  one  of  the  rare 
azkd  cnriOQS  instances  lately  brought 
to  light   of  a  perfect  arch  of  early 
Kgrpdao   masonry.       It  is,    indeed, 
doubly  arched,   the  inner  arch  being 
of  that  singular  form,    composed  of 
tbrra  digits,    and    this   again  roofed 
o»er   hj  a  regular- keyed  cylindrical 
taafr  of  three  concentric  courses  of 


cut  and  bevelled  stone.  Tbere  is  this 
farther  matter  of  curiosity  connected 
with  Campbeirs  tomb,  that  the  inner 
chamber,  which  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, does  not  appear  to  have  been 
built  where  it  stands,  but  to  have  been 
lowered  to  its  present  level  by  a  me- 
thod which  appears,  indeed,  almost  in- 
credibly singular ;  for  it  would  appear 
that  the  well  was  first  excavated,  then 
filled  with  the  fine  sand  of  the  desert ; 
that  the  little  double-arched  edifice, 
with  its  sarcophagus,  was  then  built 
on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  which,  con- 
fined by  the  walls  of  the  shaft,  would 
afford  a  sufficiently  secure  foundation  ; 
that  the  sand  was  then  removedj  and, 
as  it  was  withdrawn,  that  the  edifice 
settled  down  in  the  shaft  just  as  a 
barge  descends  with  ^he  descent  of 
the  water  in  the  chamber  of  s^  canal- 
lock  ;  and  that  finally,  before  the  ope^ 
ration  was  complete,  and  while  seve- 
ral feet  of  sand  still  remained  to  be 
removed,  something  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt the  completion  of  the  work  ;  for, 
in  point  of  fact,^  as  Colonel  Vyse  re- 
presents it,  the  chamber  is  still  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  and  rests,  or  we  might  almost 
say,  fioats,  on  a  stratum  of  sand  of  that 
thickness.  Nothing  appears  more  sin- 
gular in  these  works  than  the  care 
teaken  to  provide  air  for  the  sepulchral 
chambers.  Here,  in  Campbell's  tomb, 
both  arches  are  providea  with  aper- 
tures opening  into  the  shaft,  and  the 
same  arrangement  is  observable  in  the 
sanctuary  at  the  bottom  of  the  well- 
chamber  under  the  pyramid  of  Sacca- 
ra, though  in  the  latter  instance  the 
aperture  was  closed  by  a  block  of  gra- 
nite, sloped  like  the  stopper  of  a  bot- 
tle, of  about  four  tons  in  weight.  The 
king's  chamber,  in  the  great  pyramid, 
also,  is  provided  with  two  apertures, 
wrought  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  pyramid,  for  the  apparent  pur- 
pose of  serving  as  air-channels.  Hence, 
it  has  been  surmised,  that  either  living 
companions  were  shut  up  with  the 
dead  (for  the  last-mentioned  channels 
are  of  such  a  size  that  food  could  be 
easily  conveyed  through  them),  or  else 
that  lights  were  kept  burning,  and 
visits  were  made  to  the  tomb  for  the 
performance  of  religious  rites  ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  latter  suggestion,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  to  the  principal 
chamber  of  a  pyramid  there  are  gene- 
rally two  approaches,  one   of  which 
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appears  to  have  been  blocked  up  by 
masonrj  after  the  interment^  while 
the  other,  leading  ostennbl j  to  a  lower 
apartmentf  has  remained  open.  Thos» 
in  the  great  pyramid,  the  uoper  pas- 
sage, as  far  as  the  great  gaUeiy,  may 
have  been  blocked  up  impassably, 
while  the  lower  passage,  leading  appa- 
rently to  a  chamber  under  the  level  of 
the  base/  would  have  given  access, 
through  the  narrow  funnel-passage 
opening  from  its  roof,  to  the  gallery 
behind  the  obstruction,  and  so  to  the 
kine's  and  queen's  chambers.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  suggestion  as  to  light, 
the  reader  will  at  once  recall  the  strange 
tales  of  lighted  lamps  found  in  ancient 
sepulchres.  Not  to  speculate  on  what 
may  or  may  not  have  been  accomplish- 
ed by  archaic  chemistry,  we  av^  our- 
selves of  a  curious  piece  of  informa- 
tion, on  this  head,  from  a  source  little 
resorted  to  by  antiquarian  inquirers. 
Modestinus,  the  jurist,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  law  of  manumission,  states  that 
a  certain  Roman  gave  freedom  to  his 
slaves  at  his  death,  on  condition  of 
their  keeping  a  light  burning  in  his 
sepulchre,  giving  their  attendance  on 
alternate  months.  '^Sacchus  servus 
mens  et  Eutychia  et  Hiene  aocillse 
mea  omnes  sub  hao  conditione  liberi 
sunto  ut  monumento  meo  altemis  men- 
sibus  lucernam  accendant,  et  solemnia 
mortis  peragant." — Modest,  leg,  44, 
Mania  D,  de  manumiss.  test.  If  these 
arrangements  were  not,  however,  de- 
signed for  the  purposes  of  visitation 
by  the  living,  what  shall  we  infer  from 
the  care  so  studiously  ti^en  for  the 
admission  of  the  vital  atmosphere  to 
the  chamber  of  death  ?  If  it  was  not 
for  lamps  or  religious  ceremonies,  was 
it  in  connexion  with  a  belief  in  the 
future  vitalisation  and  resurrection  of 
the  body  ?  We  will  not  be  censured 
for  indecision  in  suggesting  these  views 
by  way  of  question  on  a  subject  where 
better  scholars  have  to  avoid  commit* 
ting  themselves  by  couching  their  ma- 
turest  speculations  in  the  same  form: — 

•*  We  are  left  to  infer,"  says  Frede- 
rick Schlegel,  "tbo  ideas  of  the  Egyp- 
tians on  the  metempsychos^  from  their 
singular  treatment  of  the  dead,  and  of 
the  bodies  of  the  deceased ;  from  that 
sepulchral  art  (if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) which  with  them  acquired  a  dig- 
nity and  importance,  and  was  carried 
to  a  pitch  of  refinement,  such  as  we  find 
among  no  other  people ;  from  that  care- 


ful and  costly  consecration  of  the  corpse, 
whidi  we  still  regard  with  wonder  and 
astonishment  in  their  mnomues  and 
other  monumoits.  That  all  these  so- 
lemn preparations,  and  the  religious 
rites  whi<»  accompanied  them,  that  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tombs  and  mummies 
had  au  a  religious  meaning  and  object, 
and  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
can  admit  of  no  doubt ;  though  it  is  a 
matter  of  greater  difficulty  to  ascertain 
with  precision  the  peculiar  ideas  they 
were  meant  to  express.  Did  the  £gyp* 
tians  believe  that  the  soul  did  not  sepa- 
rate immediately  from  the  body  which 
it  had  ceased  to  animate,  but  only  on 
the  entire  decay  and  putrefaction  of  the 
corpse,  or  did  uiey  wish,  by  their  art  of 
embalmment  to  preserve  the  body  from 
decay,  in  order  to  deliver  the  soul  from 
the  dreaded  transmigration." 

The  current  of  modem  opinion 
seems,  however,  rather  to  favor  the 
idea  of  a  view  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  to  its  reunion  with  the 
body,  than  to  its  transmigration; 
though  the  tenor  of  ancient  authority, 
which  Schlegel  has  followed,  was  the 
other  way.  The  short  substance  of 
all  that  antiquity  has  told  us  on  this 
head  is  summed  up  with  scholar-like 
snocinctness  and  aocuracy  by  the  wri- 
ter in  the  ««  Uniyersal  History"  :— 

"  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  hare 
been  the  first  who  asserted  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  when  the  body  was  cor- 
rupted, entered  into  some  other  animal, 
and  passing  by  a  kind  of  metempsycho- 
sis through  different  kinds  of  animals 
belonging  to  ur,  earth,  and  water,  re- 
turned agfun  into  a  human  body,  after 
the  revolution  of  3,000  years  (Herodo- 
tus). For  this  reason  they  endeavoured 
by  art  tof  preserve  the  body  as  long 
as  possible,  that  the  soul  might  be 
obliged  to  continue  with  it,  and  not 
pass  into  another  (Servius);  and,  as 
the  dead  bodies  by  the  means  they  nsed 
were  of  long  duration,  they  spved  no 
labor  nor  cost  in  building  their  sepal- 
chres,  which  they  termea  their  eternal 
mansions ;  at  tiie  same  time  beine  little 
curious  in  the  structure  of  their  honses, 
calling  them  inns,  where  they  staid  bat 
a  short  time,  whereas  they  remained  in 
the  other  for  a  long  course  of  years 
(Augustine)." 

The  cautious  reader  will,  neverthc' 
less,  recollect  that  Herodotus  knew 
many  things  he  did  not  care  to  telli 
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asd  diat  if  the  metempBychosiB  had 
been  a  EgTpCian  doctrine,  leading  to 
ndi  pnctices  in  Egypt*  we  might 
bc'k  to  find  mnmmied  remains  in  Pj« 
tiugons's  eoofltij  of  Magna  Gracia, 
vh^  ootfamg  of  that  land  has  ever 
betrs  daoorered ;  for — 

'*PeCa>Gower  jonmeyedde  for  Knn- 
9\n^rvi  Egy^te,  and  yn  Syria,  and  yn 
tiefTcae  laode,  whereaa  tbe  Venetians 
•  fli'iddaiif)  had  planted  Ma^nrye, 
i^  wjoojBge  entrance  y  n  at  all  Lodges 
(^  IbcQooas,  he  lemed  much,  and  re- 
iinDeddcv  and  arrired  yn  Grecia  Mae- 
B4»  tazinge  and  becommynge  a  mign* 
fre  Fjieacre,  and  gratelyche  renowned, 
<s<^  ^Tt  be  framed  a  grate  Lodge  at 

After  these  hints*  we  may  conclade 
vbi  we  have  to  say  respecting  the 
pjraniidsy  with  the  summiDg  up  of 
i::<deni  specniation  on  their  use  by 
UJoncJ  Vyse,  from  whose  great  mis- 
(^'!uj  of  large  and  small  matters  it  is 
sitls&etory  to  be  able  to  extract  a 
lissageof  oonsecutiTe  applicability :— > 

"  It  appears  that  the  pyramids  were 
t<->cibfi ;  that  the  inclined  passages  were 
^'■■f  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  convey- 
^oe  of  the  sarcophagi,  and  for  the  bet- 
ter irraaraiient  of  the  solid  blocks, 
vrh  wiucS  part  at  least,  if  not  the 
*  bole,  of  the  long  entrances  were  closed 
^:  and  also  to  increase  the  difiicnlty 
"^  cisiotenneat  and  of  violation.  Het- 
^^  been  dosed  with  solid  masonry 
LVry  (thepa&sages)  could  not  have  been 
^ed  for  astronomical  purposes  (allud- 
es to  a  noticm  that  the  entrance  galle- 
i>9  were  designed  as  telescopic  tubes 
•<^r  obserring  Uie  pole  star),  nor  yet  for 
ritialion  or  mysterious  purposes,  as 
^jiDe  have  fancifully  supposed.  It 
ituuki  indeed  seem,  from  the  great  care 
V'<i  preeantion  taken  to  secure  the  pre- 
^rration  of  the  body  at  an  expense  so 
Tast,  and  by  means  so  indestructible, 
tbat  in  these  early  ages  there  was  a 
-  -tiled  conviction  not  only  of  an  after- 
(xisteoce  of  lengthened  duration,  but 
^0  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It 
■<  to  be  (further)  observed  that  the  dis- 
^o\eTj  of  the  <asing-stones  at  the  base 
of  the  gjeat  pyramid,  proves  that  these 
Uildings  haa  originally  one  smooth  and 
P^'ti&l^  extoior,  which  appears  like- 
wise to  have  actually  existed  in  the  time 
cf  Plmy.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  imagTim  that  these  summits  could 
Ufe  been  essily  attained  or  convenient- 
i;  oocnpied  for  astronomical  observa- 
ti«Jtt ;  neither  would  their  height,  how- 
erer  great,  when  (as)  compared  with 


other  buildings,  have  tended  much  to 
the  advancement  of  scientific  purposes." 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  seeing 
the  great  existing  nnmber  of  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  study  of  them  has  been  cnltivated, 
how  it  comes  that  matters  of  such 
great  consequence  in  Egyptian  an- 
tiquity as  those  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, have  hitherto  received  so  little 
elucidation.  The  answer,  we  appre- 
hend, must  compromise  the  preten- 
sions of  many  of  our  supposed  transla- 
tions, which  present  little  more  than  a 
series  of  encomiastic  titles,  without 
statement  or  allegation  of  any  kind, 
and  which,  if  they  truly  represent  their 
originals,  are  but  litue  creditable  to 
the  character  of  their  authors  for  abi« 
lity  in  putting  anything  worth  pre- 
servation on  record.  But  their  Greek 
inscriptions,  which  can  be  read  with 
certainty,  are  just  what  might  be  ex- 
pected Arom  a  people  skilled  in  arts 
and  letters,  and  of  a  practical  genius. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  the  paws  of  the 
sphynx  :^- 

**  The  eTcr-llrias  goda  bnllt  thy  finnn, 
Sparing  [ft  gutrdfan  of]  the  ground  producing 

oomi 
Having  nlMd  thee  infhemldei  of  the  level  anUs 

land- 
Baring   driTcn  back  the  aead  tnm  Vtu  rocky 

idand, 
A  neighbour  of  the  Fyramlda  they  placed  thee. 
Hot  the  ilayerof  (Edlpus,  as  at  Tbebei* 
But  the  goddcM  Lndna,  a  most  pure  attendant. 
Protecting  the  regretted  good  Oslrieytiie  renowned 

goTemor  of  Egypt,** 

And  compare  it  with  any  of  the  sup- 
posed translated  hieroglyphs — with  the 
inscription,  for  example,  on  the  smaller 
tablet  between  the  foreles^s  of  the  same 
monument,  as  Mr.  Birch  professes  to 
render  it  by  English  equivalents^* 
*'  Har,  the  sun,  the  ruler  of  the  upper 
and  the  lower  world,  the  victorious 
bull,  the  beloved  of  truth,  the  lord  of 
the  upper  and  of  the  lower  worlds, 
the  regulator  of  Egypt,  the  chastiser 
of  nations,  the  hawk." — It  reminds  one 
of  "  the  moon,  water,  by  night,  sailing," 
of  some  supposed  Irish  inscriptions, 
not  much  more  unintelligible. 

Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  is  another 
testifier  to  Doric  analogies  in  early 
Egyptian  architecture ;  but  a  distinct 
indication  of  the  Ionic  origins  from 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Levant,  is  but 
of  recent  suggestion ;  and,  indeed,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  Mr. 
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FergussoDy  in  his  present  volumey  is 
the  first  who  hroacnes  that  theory  in 
a  definite  form.  He  professes  himself* 
however*  except  so  far  as  the  analogies 
already  adverted  to  have  influenced 
h'ls  opinions*  mainly  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Layard  and  Botta,  for  the  evidences 
on  which  he  has  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion* but  which  he  is  unable  to  oommu- 
nioate*  pending  the  preparation  of 
their  forthcoming  illustrations  of  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh.  It  is  not  a  very 
legitimate  method  of  proof*  but  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  give  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  all  the  credit  for  sagacity  he 
may  deserve*  when  Layard*s  drawings 
shall  have  established  his  proposition  :— 

*'  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  of  all  the 
apartments  discovered  b^  Mr.  Layard," 
he  tells  us,  "  is  carved  with  painted  ar- 
chitectural details  of  great  Dcauty  and 
elegance,  and,  when  published,  will  show 
that  it  was  from  this  country  that  the 
Greeks  got  the  Ionic  form  of  their  art, 
though  it  was  from  Egypt  that  they  bor- 
rowed the  Doric.  I  believe,  however, 
that  when  they  are  published,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  scarcely  an  idea  or  a 
detail  in  Grecian  art  that  may  not  be 
traced  to  one  of  these  sources.  .... 
When  the  specimens  on  their  way  home 
are  once  accessible  to  the  public  [unfor- 
tunately, we  believe,  th^  have  been 
greatly  injured  on  their  passage], 
and  the  complete  drawings  made  by 
Mr.  Flandin,  of  the  Khorsabad  monu- 
ment, and  those  of  Mr.  Layard,  are 
published,  I  feel  convinced  that  they 
will  throw  a  stronger  and  clearer  light, 
not  only  on  the  ancient  history  of  Greece 
and  Italy  tut  also  en  that  of  India, 
than  any  other  discovery  t.iat  has  yet 
been  made ;  aad  even  if  we  should  not 
be  able  to  decipher  the  inscriptions,  the 
details  of  the  art  will  suffice  to  point 
out  the  affiliation  of  almost  all  the  pri- 
mitive nations  of  Asia  and  Europe.'' — 
pp.  278,  279. 

These  are  large  expectations  to 
encourage*  and*  so  far  as  Mr.  Botta*s 
illustrations  of  Nineveh  have  yet  gone 
(and  a  large  portion  of  that  superb 
work*  including  the  illustrations  of  the 
Khorsabad  monument*  has  now  reach- 
ed Dublin)*  we  do  not  recognise  the 
striking  analogy  between  them  and  the 
remains  of  early  Greek  art  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  insists  on.  In  Botta*s  il- 
lustrations we  arc  admitted  among  the 
portals  and  courts  of  a  class  of  edifices 
different  alike  from  the  Greek  and  the 
Egyptian  type.  The  leo-griff  and  the 
oriental  chimera*  or  winged  bull  with 
the  human  face*  which  here  take  the 


place  of  the  sphynx*  instead  of  present- 
ing the  smooth  and  contemplative  cha- 
racter of  the  recumbent  Egyptian 
monster*  confront  as*  erect*  gradient^ 
and  full  of  grim*  intense  activity. 
Energy  and  tension  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  every  figure*  animal  and 
human*  in  these  Babylonish  sculptures, 
whether  they  be  winged  lions  or  tau- 
rine chimeras,  constituting*  while  tbej 
seem  also  to  guard,  the  entraaoes  of 
rock-oat  portiU^  or  figures  of  Jemabid 
strangling  the  Uon  of  some  ante*Nemean 
myth,  or  ear-borne  kingi,  **  with  bend- 
ed bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrowa," 
scattering  their  enemies,  ov  hunting 
the  lion.  They  alike  differ  from  tbe 
rounded  stiffness  of  the  Egyptian,  and 
from  the  graceful  and  elegant  freedom 
of  the  later  Greek  forms ;  but  between 
them  and  the  earlier  forms  of  Greek 
art*  there  is  a  striking  similarity  of 
style  and  execution.  T%e  high-strang 
and  grotesque  8tifiD:iess  of  these  Baby- 
lonish sculptures  is  found  repeated 
with  a  complete  identity  of  feeling,  in 
the  metopes  of  Selinus.  We  also  see 
something  of  the  same  taste  in  tbe 
early  British  and  Gaulish  coins*  though 
separated  from  the  period  we  refer  to 
by  so  wide  an  interval  of  time.  YTe 
incline  to  concur  in  all  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  says,  in  reference  to  those 
resemblances,  though  we  oould  wish 
his  own  style  of  writing  more  wortky 
of  the  elegance  of  his  subject  :— 

"  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whence  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  rudiments  of  their 
art  of  sculpture ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
could  have  been  fVom  E^ypt,  for,  in  the 
oldest  specimens  of  their  art,  I  cannot 
trace  a  vestige  of  the  formal}  half-archi- 
tectural mode  of  sculpture  which  that 
people  practised,  nor  of  the  fiat,  con- 
ventional, profile  form,  which  is  the 
only  one  they  almost  ever  attempted  for 
groups.  On  the  contrary,  the  Archaic 
forms,  both  of  sculpture  and  painting, 
with  the  Greeks,  are  characterised  by 
exaggerated  activity,  and  bold,  mus- 
cular development,  which  seem  to  have 
been  their  mode  of  expressing  power, 
instead  of  the  size  combined  with  re- 
pose, which  was  the  Egyptian  manner 
of  expressing  the  same  thing.— *On  the 
contrary,  their  early  sculptures  are 
extremely  similar  to  those  of  PersepoHs, 
or  rather  to  those  recently  discovered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  near  ancient 
Nineveh,  which,  both  in  the  degree  of  ar- 
tistic excellence  and  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion, arc  singularly  like  the  old  fornw  of 
Greek  sculpture.  Perhaps  both  these  aro 
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t^  d«re2opaents  of  some  old  Pelasgic 
f  Hginals,  now  Jost,  or  of  which  only  frag- 
s.{cU  or  traditions  remain." — ^p.  410. 

TTse  word  "ictiTity "  is  not  happily 

ebcseo  to  express  the  action  of  force  in 

t£ese  BabjIoDxsh   figures;    it   is    an 

adritj  of  miuclea  and  sinews  on  an 

feieologf  of  repose.    Though  Jemsbid 

:traiQ3  the  L'on  till  the  claws  and  eyes 

cf  die  beast  iHt>trude,   and  his  own 

f3£r  is  forced  by  the  effort  into   a 

ttTJi^ie  grin,  yet    the   poise  of   his 

iv^  is  cot  disturbed,  nor  does  he, 

^  fiB  exertion,  turn  bis  face  to  the 

'vijj  or  left ;    but    from    the  mus- 

cr*  eoQtracCed  on  his   brow  into  a 

Vcidful  frown,  to    the    contractor- 

fc.?«a  of  his  toes,  every  fibre  of  his 

^uie  leems  engaged  in  the  action  of 

^JQ^ffflng,    The  same  may  be  said  of 

tte  leo-^i£&.     Massiveness  and  sta- 

^-^|T  are  in  all  their  outlines ;  tension, 

t:  the  extent  of  rigidity,  pervades  their 

mtores  in  detail.     Their  fangs  and 

u.'.)ai  are  exposed ;    every  limb  ap- 

p*:ars  strong  with  sinewy  energy ;  the 

^^7  feathers  stand  in  their  wings,  with 

1  uetallic  erectness  ;   yet  they  seem 

*^'St  they  are,  unmoved  and  iromov- 

A^'ii  pardiansof  the  gates  and  propyla 

^|t  which  they  constitute  portion.    For 

tbse  winged  monsters  of  the  Baby- 

ncLsh   buildings    are    not,  like    the 

•phjBxes  of  the  Memnonium,  or  the 

i-'j&s  of  the  PirsBus,  adjuncts  or  acces- 

^'::t3  to  their  edifices,  but  parts  of  the 

^^  :diDg;,  cut  out  into  forms  of  life,  and 

t--.  of  the  ostentation  of  potential  force 

ivftoess,  and  destructiveness.     You 

^3^5  entered  the  court  of  the  Baby- 

'  i^iah  god  or  king,  not  between  two 

;.?rs  of  masonry  or  pillars,  but  between 

^^oawfiil  forms  of  power  and  might, 

^^ji  as  &r  as  sculpture  on  a  gigantic 

^t;  coold  represent,  to  start  into  life 

*•'*!  action.    Was  Daniel  familiar  with 

I  >'  aspect  of  graven  beasto  like  these  ? 

i^vl  the  «  Three  Youths  "  return  the 

^  of  these  stony,  relentless  eyes, 

«;ih  thdr  glances  of  holy  defiance  ? 

P«iibly  ve  shaU  know  by  the  trans- 

'iiion  of  the   condform  inscriptions 

»fiich  cover  the  adjacent  walls,  and 

▼bich  are  certainly  phonetic  charac 

^  and  almost  certainly  legible.     In 

tte  meaotinie,  we  can  but  wish  speed 

^^  the  labours  of  Mr.   Layard,  and 


acknowledge  that,  however  discrepant 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  parts 
and  objects,  in  these  Babylonish,  and 
in  the  early  Greek  monuments,  a  simi- 
larity, too  minute  to  be  accidental, 
exists  in  the  style  and  feeling  of  the 
sculptures  with  which  both  are  adorn- 
ed, and  that  that  similarity  of  style  is 
traceable  not  only  into  Greece,  but 
also  into  Sicily,  Etruria,  and  perhaps 
Gaul. 

In  connexion  with  this  theory  of 
Ionic  and  Etruscan  associations,  we 
might  refer  to  the  voluted  capital  of 
the  column  discovered  in  the  painted 
tomb  of  Vulci,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Dennis  has  given  a  representation,  in 
his  "  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etru* 
ria."  It  has  been  usual,  however,  to 
refer  Etruscan  monuments,  exhibiting 
the  elegant  style  of  decoration  for 
which  this  tomb  is  remarkable,  to  the 
later  Roman  epoch  ;  and  to  this  opi- 
nion Mr.  Dennis,  following  the  con- 
clusions of  Canina,  regarding  the 
capital  in  question,  inclines.  If  this 
be  so,  the  pillar  of  Paris  and  Helen 
tells  a  tale  a  thousand  years  too 
modem  to  be  used  in  evidence  on  this 
issue.  But  Mr.  Dennis's  opinion  is 
not  lightly  to  be  controverted;  and 
his  book  is  a  work  of  too  much  soli- 
dity and  learning,  as  well  as  curiosity 
and  elegance,  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  subordinate  notice. 

Expecting,  therefore,  such  farther 
lights  on  these  afiinities  of  early  Euro- 
pean and  Oriental  civilisation,  as  Mr. 
Layard  may  be' able  to  give  us  from 
the  decorated  halls  of  Khorsabad,*  or 
Mr.  Fergusson  from  his  promised 
survey  of  the  monuments  of  Cabul 
and  India,  we  may  inquire  whether 
our  author  has,  so  far,  indicated  any 
path  to  new  or  better  modes  of  building 
or  construction  than  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to.  As  he  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  fearless  and  original 
thinker,  and  not  in  the  least  fastidious 
in  his  mode  of  declaring  his  opinions, 
we  shall  at  least  have  abundant,  though 
crude,  material  for  discussion  in  any- 
thing he  proposes.  But  his  theory,  so 
far,  consists  almost  wholly  in  negation 
and  displacement  of  authority.  What 
sort  of  edifice  he  may  design  to  erect 
on  such  a  demolition  of  Greek  and 
Roman  examples,  as  be  seems  to  think 


'  Mr.  Lajard's  learned  and  beautiful  volumes  have  reached  us  as  we  go  to  press, 
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necessary  towards  the  preparation  of 
his  foundations^  it  is  not  easy  to  fore- 
see^  and  he  himself  does  not  appear  to 
know.  But  he  has  conceived  the  idea 
that  England  in  the  nineteenth  century 
needs  a  new  style  of  art,  commensu- 
rate with  her  spiritual^  temporal,  and 
scientific  advancement — that  the  old 
modes  of  learning  are  effete,  both  in 
letters  and  in  building ;  and  that  new 
methods  of  construction  and  decora- 
tion ought  to  accompany  a  substan- 
tially  new  and  improved  order  of  wor- 
ship. Against  the  Palladian  school, 
which  our  forefathers  regarded  as  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  wants  of  our 
social  system,  to  our  climate,  and  man- 
nerSf  and  to  the  solid  and  rational  cha- 
racter of  our  religion — removed  as  we 
have  been  accustomed,  to  consider  it 
alike  fVom  gorgeousness  and  gloom  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  unworthy  bald- 
ness and  sordid  simplicity  on  the  others* 
Mr.  Fergusson  revolts  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  repugnancy  quite  fanatical. 
And  although  he  is  more  tolerant  of 
the  Gothic,  which  he  regards  as  a  le- 
gitimate exposition  of  its  own  period, 
he  tolerates  it  only  in  and  for  that 
period,  which  he  regards — and  we 
think  justly — as  for  ever  past  in  Eng- 
land, and  incapable  of  revival.  What 
substitute  he  may  propose  remains  to 
be  seen.  Possibly  he  postpones  his  sug- 
gestion, till,  having  fkmiliarised  his 
readers  with  Assyrian,  Hindoo,  and 
Chinese  fbrms,  he  will  have  to  deal 
with  eyes  less  likely  to  be  startled  by 
novelties  which  at  present  they  might 
regard  as  somewhat  uncouth.  We  can 
imagine  bow  the  parasol  roofs  and 
tent-like  outlines  of  Chinese  architec- 
ture might  lead,  by  an  easy  enough 
transition,  considering  the  advance- 
ment of  otir  English  engineers  in 
their  art  of  suspensory  constructions^ 
to  a  style  In  which  rooh  of  illimitable 
extent,  and  of  any  form  the  fkno?  of 
the  builder  might  desire,  woula  be 
hung  from  inverted  cables  between 
piers  of  masonry,  like  Menai,  ex- 
panded laterally  till  the  under  surface 
of  the  flooring  should  become  the  ceil- 
ing of  an  apai*tment  of  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent, or  Menai  Crossed  by  Hammer-^ 
smith,  spreading  their  diagonals  over 
an  apartment  of  ten  acres.  We  could 
imagine  all  the  most  recent  aids  of 
science  employed  in  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilating  such  a  ball,  and  that 
when  all  was  done  it  might  express 


very  effectively  the  triumphs  of  mo- 
dern physics ;  but  we  are  at  liberty  to 
say  of  our  own  creation,  that  we  ap- 
prehend it  would  be,  in  point  of  ap- 
pearance, eminently  ugly,  and  in  point 
of  durability  by  no  means  eonal  to  an 
arched,  or  even  timber-roored  stone 
building.  Yet  between  a  construction 
suspended  in  some  such  wav,  and  one 
supported  in  something  of  the  usual 
manner,  by  walls  or  pillars,  we  see  no 
prospect  of  Mr.  Fergusson  discovering 
any  alternative  method,  and  will  own 
that  we  would  be  satisfied  to  take  So- 
merset House  in  lieu  of  all  that  he  is 
likely  to  suggest  of  novelty  in  civil  ar- 
chitecture, or  St.  Martinis  in  the 
Fields,  in  full  discharge  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  produce  us  something  unex- 
ampled in  church  building. 

On  this  latter  subject,  however,  Mr. 
Fergusson  suggests  an  experiment 
which  we  could  very  well  wish  to  see 
put  in  trial : — 

"  Suppose  (he  says)  some  English 
church-building  society  wore  to  deter- 
mine to  erect  a  modern  English  church, 
which  should  not  be  either  Grecian  or 
Gothic,  or,  indeed^  of  any  other  style, 
but  simply  the  best  possible  edifice  fbr 
the  performance  of  the  Anglo-Protest- 
ant form  of  worship,  it  would  be  na 
easy  matter  to  procure  in  England  a  de- 
sign for  such  an  edifice ;  but  a  good  pre- 
mium would  produce  several  attempts. 
Suppose  the  best  chosen,  and  carried 
into  effect,  no  sootier  is  it  built,  than  it 
is  easy  to  see  its  defects.  But  let  the 
company,  having  carefully  noted  and 
judged  its  imperfections,  employ  the 
same  architect,  or  another,  to  build  a 
second  church,  in  which  they  will  be 
avoided  as  far  as  the  case  admits  of,  feirj 
can  doubt  that  the  second  church  would 
be  an  improvement  on  the  first.  A  thirJ 
might  remedy  many  defects  that  stOl 
might  be  detected  in  the  second ;  hot  If 
this  mode  of  elimination  of  defects  weni 
steadily  pursued  through  a  series  of  ss^ 
ten  successive  churches,  without  swerv« 
ing  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  stea^ 
dily  striving  to  produce  the  best  possk{ 
ble  churoh,  the  tenth  would  certain^ 
be  a  very  perfect  building,** 

That  is  to  say,  perfect  of  the  kii 
and  in  fhe  particidar  taste  of  the  fin 
selected  model.  But  till  some 
Were  selected  which  might  be  subs 
quently  refined  on,  the  process  of  li 
provement  would  still  remain  to 
begun;    and  in  fixing  on    that 
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model  consists  the  difficulty.    We  be- 
lieTe  all  that  judgment  and  sagacity 
can  suggest  on  the  general  form  and 
arrangement  of  a  modern  Protestant 
church    may  be  found  in  the  letter 
written  by  that  renowned  mason^  Sir 
Christopher    Wren,  on   his   appoint- 
ment to  the  commission  for  building 
fifty  new  parish  churches  for  London 
and  Westminster,  under  the  statute 
oi  Queen  Anne,  a-d.  1707.     If  we 
conJd  have  any  hope  that  words  of 
wisdom  ahd  knowledge  would  pene- 
trate the  dull  ears  of  those  who,  un- 
happily for  the  cultiTation  of  the  li- 
beral arts  in  this  country,  now  direct 
the  construction  and  repair  of  our 
charches  of  the  Irish  establishment, 
we  would  extract  entire  the  lesson  set 
before  them  by  Wren.     But  the  arro- 
gance of  stupidity  despises  admonition, 
and  we  shall   satisfy  ourselves  with 
sQch  portions  of  the  Grand  Master's  in- 
structions as  we  would  wish,  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Fergusson's  proposal, 
to  bring  before  those  church-building 
societies  of  England  who  have  begun 
to  perceive  the  inconsistency  and  mis- 
chief of  mediaeval  restorations.    After 
speaking  of  sites  and  materials,  and 
declaring — what  is  little  known,  hut 
▼ery  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
builders — that  the  clay  of  London  can 
still  be  made  into  bricks,  as  good  as 
those  made   there  in  ancient  times  by 
the  Romans,  and  more  durable  than 
anj  stone  produced  in  our  Islands — 
recotnmending    Portland    stone     for 
quoins  and    ornamental  work  ezter- 
^^}i  and  cautioning  the  builder  to 
use  oak  in  the  roof,  because  It  will  best 
bear  the  negligence  of  churchwardens, 
**  who  usually  whitewash  the  church, 
U)d  set  up  their  names,  but  neglect  to 
preserve  the  roof  over  their  heads,"  he 
goes  on  to  say : — 

"  If  the  churches  could  hold  each  two 
thousand,  it  would  still  be  short  of  the 
necessary  supply.  The  churches,  there- 
fore, should  be  large ;  but  still,  in  our 
reformed  religion,  it  should  seem  vain 
to  make  a  parbh  church  larger  than 
that  all  who  are  present  can  both  hear 
and  see.  The  Romanists,  indeed,  may 
build  larger  charches :  it  is  enough  if 
they  hear  the  murmur  of  the  mass,  and 
see  the  elevation  of  the  host ;  but  ours 
U'e  to  be  fitted  for  auditories.  I  can 
hardlj  think  it  practicable  to  make  a 
single  room  so  capacious,  with  pews  and 
(;aUenes,  as  to  hold  above  two  thousand 


persons,  and  all  to  hear  the  service; 
and  both  to  hear  distinctly  and  see  the 
preacher.     I  endeavoured  (he  says)  to 
effect  this  in  building  the  parish  church 
of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  which,  I 
presume,   is  the  most  capacious,   with 
these  qualifications,  that  hath  yet  been 
built.     In  this  church  I  mention,  thoujjh 
very  broad,  and  the  middle  nave  arched 
up,  yet,  as  there  are  no  walls  of  a  se- 
cond order,  nor  lanterns,  nor  buttresses, 
but  the  whole  roof  rests  upon  the  pil- 
lars, as  do  also  the  galleries,  I  think  it 
may  be  found  beautif'al  and  convenient, 
and  as  such  the  cheapest  of  any  form  I 
could  invent.     Concerning  the  placing 
of  the  pulpit,  1  shall  observe — a  mode- 
rate voice  may  be  heard  fifty  feet  before 
the  preacher,  thirty  feet  on  each  side, 
and  twenty  behind  the  pulpit ;  and  not 
this  (here  we  pray  the  attention  of  the 
clergyman  as  well  as  the  architect)  un- 
less  the  pronunciation  be  distinct  and 
equal,  without  losing  the  voice  at  the 
last  word  of  the  sentence,  which  is  com- 
monly   emphatical,    and,    if   obscured, 
spoils  the  whole  sense.    A  Frenchman  is 
heard  further  than  an  English  preacher, 
because  he   raises  his   voice,  and  not 
sinks  his  last  words.     I  mention  this  as 
an  insufferable  fault  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  of  our  otherwise  excellent 
preachers,  which  schoolmasters   might 
correct  in  the  young,  as  a  vicious  pro- 
nunciation, ana  not  as  the  Roman  ora- 
tors  spoke;   for  the  principal  verb  in 
Latin  is  usually  the  last  word ;  and  if  that 
be  lost,  what  becomes  of  the  sentence  ? 
By  what  I  have  said,  it  may  be  thought 
reasonable  that  the  new  churches  should 
be,  at  least,  sixty  feet  broad,  and  ninety 
feet  lon»,  besides  a  chancel  at  one  end, 
and  the  belfry  and  portico  at  the  other. 
And  we  are  not  to  observe  too  nicely 
east  or  west  in  the  position,  unless  it 
falls  out  purposely  ;  and  such  parts  as 
happen  to  lie  most  open  in  view  should 
be  adorned    with    porticos,    both    for 
beauty  and  convenience,   which,   toge- 
ther with  handsome  spires  or  lanthorns, 
rising  above  the  neighbouring  houses, 
may  be  of  sufficient  ornament  to  tho 
town,  without  a  great  expense  for  en- 
riching the  outward  walls.'* 

If  we  could  select  one  passage  more 
full  of /gall  and  wormwood  for  our 
author  than  another,  it  probably  would 
be  this  commendation  of  the  revived 
Augustan  style  for  our  English  church- 
es ;  for  much  as  his  indignation  is  ex- 
cited against  the  Roman  model,  it 
burns  with  tenfold  vehemence  against 
the  British  copy.  England,  in  his  judg- 
ment, ought  to  be  original,  as  she  is 
great,  in  all  things — ought  to  banish 
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Latin  and  Greek  literature  from  her 
tiniTersitiei ;  and^  as  she  has  thrown 
off  the  thraldom   of  papal  Rome,  in 
her  ritual  of  public  worsbipy  ought  to 
reject  the  examples  of  pagan  Rome  in 
the  construction  of  her  temples.     Old 
London   Bridge*  he  argues,  was  as 
perfect  a  structure  of  its  kind*  and  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended*  as  completely  as  West- 
minster Abbey.     We  have  had  the 
courage  to  puU  down  the  one*  and  re- 
place it  by  a  better ;    why  not  then 
pull  down        but  we  will  not  partici- 
pate in  the  sacrilege  which  the  argu- 
ment suggests.     For  it  is  sacrilege* 
and,  in  addition*  folly,  to  speak  of  lay- 
ing hands  on  monuments  still  beautiful* 
and  still  worthy  of  the  magnificence 
and  piety  of  their  founders  (however 
unsuited  for  the  new  erections  of  an 
age  possessed  with  different  ideas*  and 
accustomed*  hitherto*  to  express  these 
ideas  in  other  forms  of  construction), 
for  the  purpose*  merely*  of  making 
room  for  something,  we  know   not 
what*  of  our  own  devising.     It  is  as  if 
we  should  say,  let  us  have  a  new  reli- 
gion ;  and  as  preparatory  to  devising 
what  our  new  faith  is  to  be,  •  let  us 
abrogate  the  old :  let  us  have  a  new 
social  system ;  and  as  preparatory  to 
settling  our  future  constitution*  let  us 
divorce  our  wives*  and  abjure  our  pro- 
perUes.    **  It  may  be  asked*"  says  Mr. 
Fergpisson — and  so*  indeed*  it  reason- 
ably may — ^''if  I  propose  to  throw 
over  all  precedent*  and  to  abandon  at 
once  all  Grecian  pillars  and  Gothic 
pinnacles*  and  all  the  classical  and  me- 
dieval externals,  which  now  make  up 
the  stock  in  trade  of  an  architect,  what 
would  I  propose  to  establish  in  their 


place  ?  The  answer  is  a  simple*'tho!igh 
scarcely  a  satisfactory  one,  as  it  is 
merely — I  do  not  know.  But  if  any 
one  reflects  a  moment,  he  will  see  that 
it  is  impossible  I  or  any  one  else  could 
know,  without*  at  least*  the  gift  of 
prophecy;  for  the  very  essence  of 
progress  is  its  procession  towards 
something  which  we  do  not  now  see* 
and  the  essence  of  invention  is*  finding; 
out  what  we  do  not  know*  and  what 
could  not  be  known  before."  And 
the  essence  of  vanity*  it  may  not  un- 
justly be  added,  is  to  deem  one*s-self 
wiser  than  all  who  have  gone  before ; 
to  claim  the  privileges  of  prophecy 
without  having  had  either  dream  or 
vision  ;  and  to  pretend  to  the  capacity 
for  invention  without  knowing  what  it 
is  we  seek. 

That  a  vanity  so  offensive  shoald 
deform  the  writings  of  an  able  and 
original-minded  man*  is  matter  of  re- 
Bret  rather  than  of  surprise,  consider- 
ing how  and  where  the  rudiments  of 
that  intellectual  cultivation,  the  extent 
of  which  he  so  much  over-estimates, 
were  acquired  by  our  author.  An  eda- 
cation  at  one  of  the  universities,  whose 
learning  he  so  arrogantly  contemns, 
would  have  taught  Mr.  Fergusson  how 
much  the  suggestions  of  genius  are 
luded  by*  at  least,  the  ostensible  ac- 
companiment of  modesty.  But  no 
defects*  however  glaring*  in  point  of 
taste  or  style*  ought  to  diminish  the 
merit  of  these  substantially  new  views, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is 
eccentric*  and  a  good  deal  that  is  mere 
foll^*  will  reward  the  reader  honestly 
desirous  of  instruction*  who  takes  up 
this  remarkable  volume  of  a  remark- 
able man. 
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THX  CROSS  ON  THB  8M0W  MOITNTAINS. 


A  SCAKDIHATXAN  TALK. 


GHAPTIB  Z. 


A  taa,  A  rade,  pine-bailt  vessek  lay 

tosiog,  i&d  beaTingy    and   tempest* 

^meo,  00  a  soathern  sea.     6raYe« 

v^lookiog  Norsemen  were  on  her 

ded,  breastiDe  the  storm,  and  con* 

trciSi^  the  ship   with    a    desperate 

819^  and  almost  ferocious  energy, 

vJBdb,  m  those  early  days,  stood  in 

^pbce  of  skill.     For  it  was  in  the 

tiiBe  of  Europe's  stormy,  unfettered 

TtHitb,  when     ctTilisation    was   just 

dtvoiBg  in  those  of  its  climes  which 

we  oesrest  the  sun.     But  the  ship 

ome  from  the  North,  the  wild  and 

STige  North  ;  her  pine  timbers  had 

oDce  rodced   to  the  tempests  in    a 

Sanfiiiafian  forest,  and  afterwards, 

sister  by  winter,  had  struggled  with 

tbe  ice-bound  waters  of  Scandinavian 

seas.    It  was  the  ship  of  a  Viking. 

The  vessel  seemed  struggling  be- 
tween the  sea  and  sky.  The  leaden, 
ktw  doods  almost  rested  on  her  top- 
post  masts,  as  if  to  press  her  down 
isto  the  boiling  deep;  the  storm- 
£}'nrits  howled  i£oTe  her — the  waves 
iDsvered  the  roar  from  beneath.  And 
is  the  ship  there  was  one  faint,  wailing 
ay,  which  made  that  wild  chorus  the 
birth-hymn  of  a  human  soul. 

The  mother,  the  young  mother  of 
la  hour,  lay  unconscious  of  all  the 
tonnoil  around  her.  With  the  Angel 
of  Birth  came  ^e  Angel  of  Death ; 
already  the  shadow  of  his  wings  was 
iipoa  her.  The  Viking  sat  at  her  feet, 
^tiO,  stem,  immovable.  Perhaps  he 
Qow  ^t  how  it  was  that  the  fair 
s^jnthem  flower,  stolen  and  forcibly 
plaated  on  a  cold,  northern  rock,  had 
^thered  so  soon.  He  sat  with  his 
^^  head  resting  on  his  rough, 
vrinkled  hands,  his  cold,  blue  eyes, 
^>aaeslh  their  shi^gy  brows,  looking 
with  an  Iron-bound,  tearless,  terrible 
grieC,  upon  the  death-wlute  &ce  of  his 
jouDg  spouse. 

The  nurse  laid  the  babe  on  a  silken 
<:taiiion  at  his  feet. 

"Let  my  lord  look  upon  his  son, 
^hfiir.     This  is  a  joyful  day  for  the 


noble  Jarl   Hlalmar.     Pnuse  be  to 
Odin  ;  ah,  it  is  a  blessed  day  1** 

The  Viking's  eye  turned  to  the 
child,  and  then  back  again  to  the 
mother,  and  a  slight  quivering  agitated 
the  stem  lips. 

**  A  blessed  day,  Ulva,  sayest  thou, 
and  she " 

A  gesture  and  a  glance,  half  of 
scorn  and  half  of  hatred,  showed  how 
the  Norsewoman  felt  towards  the 
desolate  southern  maid  who  had  be- 
come the  Viking*s  bride.  Ulva  ex- 
pressed, in  the  metaphorical  poetry  of 
her  country,  what  she  dared  not  say  in 
plun  language. 

''  There  was  a  poor,  frail,  southern 
flower,  and  under  the  shadow  of  its 
leaves  sprang  up  a  seedling  pine. 
What  mattered  it  that  the  flower 
withered.  When  the  noble  pine  grew  ? 
Was  it  not  glory  enough  to  have 
sheltered  the  young  seed,  and  then 
died?  What  was  the  weak  southern 
plant  compared  to  the  stately  tree-, 
the  glory  of  the  North?  Let  it 
perish.   Why  should  my  lord  mourn?" 

At  this  moment  a  low  wail  burst 
from  the  new-born  babe.  The  sound 
seemed  io  pierce  like  an  arrow  of 
light  through  the  mist  of  death-slum- 
ber that  was  fast  shrouding  the  young 
mother.  Her  marble  fingers  fluttered, 
her  eyes  opened,  and  turned  with  an 
imploring  gaze  towards  the  nurse, 
who  had  taken  in  her  arms  the  moan- 
ing child. 

**  She  asks  for  the  babe — ^give  it," 
muttered  the  father. 

But  the  hard,  rigid  features  of 
Ulva  showed  no  pity. 

''I  guard  my  lords  child,"  she 
said;  ".his  young  life  must  not  be 
perilled  by  the  touch  of  death.'* 

The  mother's  eyes  wandered  to- 
wards her  husband  with  a  mute, 
agonised  entreaty,  that  went  to  his 
heart. 

"Give  me  the  child,"  his  strong 
voice  thundered,  unmindful  of  the 
terror  which  convulsed  every  limb  of 
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that  frail,  perishing  form.  He  laid 
the  babe  on  her  breast,  already  cold, 
and  guided  the  feeble,  dying  hands, 
until  they  wrapped  it  round  in  a  close 
embrace. 

«*  Now,  Clotilde,  what  wouldst 
thou  ? — speak  !*'  he  said,  and  bjs  voice 
grew  strangely  gentle. 

Then  the  strength  of  a  motfie^'s 
heart  conquered  even  death  for  a  time. 
The  Jarra  wife  looked  in  her  lord^s 
face,  and  spoke  faintly. 

"  Ulva  said  truly— I  die.  It  was 
not  for  me  to  see  again  my  sunny  land. 
But  my  lor4  was  kind  to  bear  me 
thither  once  more, though  it  is  too  late. 
1  had  rather  sleep  under  the  soft  bil- 
lows that  wash  against  the  shores  of 
my  own  land,  than  beneath  the  north- 
ern snows ;  tliey  have  frozen  my 
heart.  Not  even  thou  canst  warm  it, 
my  babe,  my  little  babe  !'* 

The  Viking  listened  without  reply. 
His  face  was  turned  away,  but  his 
strong,  muscular  hands  were  clenched^ 
until  the  blue  veins  rose  up  like  knots. 
At  that  moment  he  saw  before  him,  in 
fancy,  a  young  captive  maiden,  who 
knelt  at  his  feet,  and  clasped  his  robe, 
praying  that  he  would  send  her  back 
to  her  own  southern  home.;  Then  he  be- 
held a  pale  woman,  the  wife  of  a  noble 
Jarl,  with  the  distinctive  chain  on  her 
neck,  a  golden-fettered  slave.  And 
both  wore  the  same  face,  though 
hardly  so  white  and  calm,  as  the  one 
that  drooped  over  the  young  babe, 
with  the  mournful  lament — "  They 
have  frozen  ray  heart ;  they  have 
frozen  my  heart  1*' 

And  Hialmar  felt  that  he  had  be- 
stowed the  JarVs  coronet  and  the 
nuptial  ring  with  a  hand  little  less 
guilty  than  if  it  had  been  a  mur- 
derer's. 

**  Clotilde,"  whispered  he,  *'  thou 
and  I  shall  never  meet  more,  in  life  or 
after.  Thou  goest  to  the  Christian 
heaven — I  shall  drink  mead  in  the  Val- 
halla of  my  fathers.  Before  we  part, 
forgive  me  if  I  did  thee  wrong*  and 
say  if  there  is  any  token  by  which  I 
may  prove  that  1  repent.** 

The  dying  mother's  eyes  wandered 
from  her  child  to  its  father,  and  there 
was  in  them  le^s  of  fear  and  more  of 
love  than  he  had  ever  seen. 

*'  Hialmar,**  she  murmured,  "  I  for- 
give— ^forgive  me^  too.  Perhaps  I 
might  have  striven  more  to  love  thee ; 
but  the  dove  could  not  live  in  the  sea- 


eagle's  nest.  It  is  best  to  die.  I  have 
only  one  prayer — Take  my  babe  with 
thee  to  my  own  land;  let  him  stay 
there  in  his  frail  childhood,  and  be- 
troth hill)  there  to  some  bride  who  will 
make  his  nature  gentle,  that  he  maj 
npt  regard,  with  the  pride  and  scorn 
of  his  northern  blood,  the  mother  to 
whom  his  birth  was  death." 

"  I  promise,**  said  the  Viking ;  and 
he  lifted  his  ^iaqt  fiword  to  swear  bv. 

«  Not  that  ;  not  that  V*  cried  the 
young  mother,  as,  with  a  desperate 
energy,  she  half  rose  from  her  bed. 
« I  see  blood  upon  it-»my  father's, 
my  brethren's.     0,  God  !  not  that." 

A  superstitious  fear  seeqied  to  strike 
like  ice  through  the  Jarl's  iron  frame. 
He  laid  down  the  sword,  and  took  in 
his  giant  palm  the  tiny  hand  of  the 
babe. 

"  This  child  shall  be  a  token  bettreen 
U9,"  \ie  said,  hoarsely.  **  I  swear  I^ 
thy  son  and  mine  to  do  afl  thou 
askest.     Clotilde,  die  in  peace.** 

But  the  blessing  was  wafted  after 
an  already  parted  soul. 

Ulva  started  up  from  the  comer 
where  she  had  crouched,  and  took  the 
child.  As  she  did  so,  she  felt  on  its 
neck  a  little  silver  cross,  which  the 
expiring  mother  had  secretly  contrived 
to  place  there — the  only  baptism  Clo- 
tilde could  give  h^r  babe.  Ulvs 
snatche4  it  away,  and  trampled  on  it. 

*'  He  is  all  Norse  now,  true  son  of 
the  Vikingir.  Great  Odin!  dry  op 
in  his  young  veins  every  drop  of  the 
accursed  stranger's  blood,  and  nuke 

him  wholly  the  child  of  Hialmar  I" 

•  •  «  •  • 

Another  birth-scene.  It  was  amoqg 
the  vine- covered  plains  of  France, 
where,  at  the  foot  of  a  feudal  casde, 
the  limpid  Garonne  flowed.  AU  was 
mirth,  and  sunshine,  and  song,  within 
and  without.  Of  Charlemagne's 
knights,  there  was  none  braver  than 
Sir  Loys  of  Aveyran.  And  he  was 
rich,  too ;  his  vineyards  lay  far  aod 
wide,  outspread  to  the  glowing  sua  of 
southern  France — ^so  that  the  min&trels 
who  came  to  celebrate  the  apuroach- 
ing  birth,  had  good  reason  to  bail  the 
heir  of  Sir  Loys  of  Aveyran.  An 
heir  it  must  be«  all  felt  certain,  for  the 
knight  had  already  a  goodly  train  of 
four  daughters,  and  orisons  innamer- 
able  had  been  put  up  to  the  Virgin 
and  all  the  saints,  that  the  next  might 
be  a  son. 
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It  mxkfi  he  a  son — Air  the  old  nurse 

uf  Sir  Lojs,  a  strange  wuniaDj  who, 

AiiZiost  dead  to  this  world*  was  said  to 

prtf  dimJj  ioto   the   world  bejond» 

bd  Men  a  rision  of  a  joungi  armed 

varriofy  elinbiog  snow-covered  billffi 

leading  bj  the  band  a  fair,  spirit-like 

miidto,  vhjJe  the  twaia  between  ^em 

^n?  a  golden  cross,  the  device  of  Sir 

Lots  ;  and  the  mother-expectant  bad 

dftaoed  of  a  beautiful  boj's  face,  with 

L-htenng  amber  hair,  and  beside  it 

appeared  another  less  fair*  but  more 

tc-ricioe—antil  i^t  last  both  faded,  and 

f*ii!gi  seemed    to    blend    into  one. 

Tjd'eopoD  the  Qurae  interpreted  the 

r*<}  risioQs  as  signifying  that  at  the 

'*i2K  time  would  be  born»  in  some  dis- 

bUt  luid,  a  future  bride  for  the  heir. 

At  last,  just  after  sunset,  a  light 
v^-fte  Iq  the  turret  window — a  signal 
to  the  assembled  watchers  that  one 
sore  being  waa  added  to  earth.  The 
ui:l'i  vasborn. 

Ob,  strange  and  solemn  bjrth-bour« 
ouea  God  breathes  into  flesh  a  new 
^^rk  of  his  divinity,  and  mokes  unto 
iink<elf  another  huipan  soul  1  A  soul, 
11  msj  be*  M  great*  so  pure,  so  glo- 
nriQs,  that  the  wiiole  world  acknow- 
*iges  it  to  come  from  God ;  of,  even 
aor  confessii^,  is  awayed  by  it  as  by 
B  portion  of  the  divine  essence.  Oh, 
Qij»t«rioas  instant  of  a  new  creation — 
^  creation  greater  than  that  of  a  mat&r  . 
rial  world. 

The  ihouta  roaa  up  from  the  val- 
^5^  the  joy-fires  bl^ed  on  the  hills, 
*beQ  the  light  in  the  tqrret  was  sud- 
orulv  seen  to  disappear.  It  had  been 
Uih^  down  by  the  band  of  Sir  Loys, 
'Q  rage  that  heaven  had  only  granted 
ja  a  daughter.  Poor  unwelcome 
i  tt!e  wailer !  whose  birth  brought  no 
gnid  pride  to  the  father's  eye»  no  smile 
tvea  to  the  mother's  pale  lips.  The 
atteodaots  hardly  dared  to  glauce  at 
^%  lielpless  innocent,  who  lay  un- 
cired-for  and  unregarded.  AJl  trem- 
blvd  at  the  stormy  passions  of  the 
t^i^ight,  and  stealing  away,  left  the  babe 
^^  Then  Ulrika,  the  old  German 
corae,  eame  aod  stood  before  her  fos- 
ter.goD,  with  his  little  daughter  in 
wr  »ms. 

"  Sir  Loys,**  she  said,  <<  God  has 
*«nt  thee  one  more  jewel  to  keep,  give 
^m  it  the  token  of  joyful  acceptance, 
the  fathers  kiss." 

Bat  Sir  Lojs  turned  away  in  bitter 
mth. 


"  It  is  no  trea<^ure  ;  it  is  a  burthen 
corse !  Woman,  what  were  all 
thy  dreams  worth  ?  Where  is  the  noble 
boy  which  thou  and  the  Lady  of  Avey- 
ran  saw  ?  Fools  that  ye  were  I  And 
I,  too,  to  believe  in  such  dreaming." 

There  came  a  wondrous  dignity  to 
the  German  woman's  small*  sparci 
age-bent  form,  and  a  wild  enthusiasm 
kindled  in  her  still  lustrous  eyes. 

^*  Shamed  be  the  lips  of  the  Knight 
of  AveyraUf  when  such  words  come 
from  them.  The  dreams  which  Hear 
ven  sends,  Heaven  will  fulfil.  Dare 
not  thou  to  cast  contempt  on  mine 
age,  and  on  this  young  bua*  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  angels,  which  beayen  can 
cause  to  open  into  a  goodly  flower* 
Doubt  not.  Sir  Loysi  the  dream  will 
yet  come  true." 

The  knight  laughed  derisively,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  apartment ; 
but  Ulrika  stood  in  his  way.  With 
one  arm  she  held  the  little  one  close 
to  her  breast — the  other  she  raised  with 
imperious  gesture*  that  formed  a 
strange  contrast  to  her  shrunken, 
diminutive  figure.  The  knight,  strong 
and  stalwart  as  he  was*  might  have 
crushed  her  lijie  a  worm  on  bis  path- 
way, and  yet  he  seemed  to  quail  before 
the  indomitable  and  almost  superna- 
tural resolve  that  shone  in  her  e^fes. 

"  Ulrika,  I  have  spoken — take  away 
the  child*  and  let  me  go,"  he  said  i  and 
his  tones  sounded  more  like  entreaty 
than  coipmand. 

But  the  woman  still  confronted  hi|n 
with  her  wild*  imperious  eyes*  beneath 
which  his  own  sank  in  copfusion.  She-— 
that  frail  creature,  who  seemed  to  need 
but  a  breatl)  from  death's  icy  lips  to 
plunge  her  into  the  already  open 
tomb — she  ruled  him  ay  mind  rules 
matter,  as  the  soul  commands  the 
body.  Loys  of  Aveyran,  the  bravest 
of  Charlemagne's  l^nights,  was  like  a 
child  before  h^T. 

"  What  WQuldst  thqu,  Ulrika  ?"  he 
said,  at  last. 

She  pointed  to  the  babe,  aqd*  obey- 
ing her  imperative  gesture,  the  father 
stooped  down,  and  signed  its  forehead 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  At  tl^e  touch 
of  the  mailed  fingers,  the  littlq  one 
lifted  up  its  voice  in  a  half-subdued  cry. 

"  Ave  Mary  1"  said  the  knightj  in 
disgust ;  "  it  is  a  puny,  wailing  Imp. 
If  Heaven  h^«  indeed,  sent  it.  Heaven 
may  take  it  back  again — for  there  are 
daughters  enough  in   the    house   of 
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Aveyran.     This  one  shall  be  a  nun.- 
*tis  fit  for  nothing  else." 

''  Shame  on  thee,  sacrilegious  man/' 
cried  Ulrikay  indignantlj. 

Bat  the  knight  left  her  more  swiftlj 
than  ever  he  had  fled  from  a  foe. 
The  aged  nurse  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  a  rnde  ima^e  of  the  Vir- 
gin, at  whose  feet  she  laid  the  child— 

**  Oh  I  holy  Mother/'  she  prayed, 
**  let  not  the  dreams  and  yisions  of  the 
night  be  onfulfilled.  I  belieye  them — 
I  only  of  all  this  house.  For  my  faith's 
sakOf  give  to  this  innocent  that  glorious 
destiny  which,  with  prophetic  eye,  I 
saw.  The  world  casteth  her  out- 
take  her,  O  Mother,  into  thy  sacred 
arms,  and  make  her  pure,  and  meek, 
and  holy,  like  thyself.  I  go  the  way 
of  all  the  earth  ;  but  thou,  O  Blessed 
One,  into  thy  arms  I  give  this  maid." 

When  Ulrika  rose  up,  she  saw  that 
her  petition  had  not  been  offered  in 
solitude.  Another  person  had  entered 
the  turret  chamber.  It  was  a  young 
man — the  counterpart  of  herself  in  the 
small,  spare  form,  yellow  face,  and 
wild,  dark  eyes.  He  wore  a  dress 
half  lay,  half  clerical,  and  his  whole 
appearance  was  that  of  one  immersed 
in  deep  studies,  and  almost  obliyious 
of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

''Mother,  is  that  the  child?"  he 
said,  abruptly. 

**  Well,  son,  and  hast  thou  idso  come 
to  cast  shame  on  this  poor  unwelcome 
one,  like  the  man  who  has  just  gone 
from  hence? — I  blush  to  say,  thy 
foster-brother  and  thy  lord/'  was  the 
stem  answer  of  Ulrika. 

The  student  knelt  on  one  knee,  and 
took  gently  the  baby-hand  that  peeped 
out  of  the  purple  mantle  prepared  for 
the  heir.  He  examined  it  long  and 
eagerly — 

''  One  may  see  the  flower's  form  in 
the  bud,  and  I  might,  perhaps,  trace 
the  lines  even  now,"  he  said.  ''  Ah  I 
there  it  is — eyen  as  I  read  in  the  stars 
-^a  noble  nature— a  life  destined  for 
some  great  end.  Yet  these  crosses— ^ 
oh !  fate,  strange  and  solemn,  but  not 
sad.  And  some  aspects  of  her  birth 
are  the  same  as  in  mine  own.  It  is 
maryellous  1" 

Ulrika  drew  away  the  child,  and 
sighed. 

*'  Ah  I  my  son — my  noble  Ansgarius 
— wilt  thou  still  go  on  with  thy  un- 
earthly lore.  It  is  not  meet  for  one 
to  whom  holy  church  has  long  opened 


her  bosom ;  and  sud,  come,  mj 
child — ^my  only  one— I  would  fun  see 
thee  less  learned,  and  more  pious. 
What  art  thou  now  muttering  over 
this  babe — some  of  thy  secrets  about 
the  stars  ?     All — all  are  yanity  T 

'*  Mother,"  said  Ansgarius,  sternly, 
'*  thou  belieyest  in  thy  dreams  and  re- 
yelations  from  heayen— >!  in  my  sdence. 
Let  neither  judge  the  other  harsh1j» 
for  the  world  outside  thus  judges 
both." 

And  he  went  on  with  his  earnest 
examination  of  the  child's  palm,  occa- 
sionally moying  to  the  turret  window 
to  look  out  on  the  sky,  now  all  glitter- 
ing with  stars,  and  then  agun  consult- 
ing the  tablets  that  he  always  carried 
in  his  girdle. 

Ulrika  watched  him  with  a  steady 
and  mournful  gaze,  which  softened 
into  the  light  of  mother4oye  her  dark, 
gleaming,  almost  fierce  eyes.  She  sat, 
or  rather  crouched,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vurgin's  niche,  with  the  babe  asleep  on 
her  Knees.  Her  lean,  yellow  fingers 
ran  over  the  beads  of  her  rosary,  and 
her  lios  rooyed  silently. 

"  Mother,"  said  Ansgarius,  suddenly, 
*'  what  art  thou  doing  there !" 

''Praying  for  thee,  my  son,"  she 
answered — ^"  praying  that  these  de- 
yices  lead  thee  not  astray,  and  that 
thou  mayest  find  at  last  the  true  wis- 
dom." 

"  I  want  it  not — I  belieye  but  what 
I  know,  and  haye  proyed.  It  was  thy 
will  which  clad  me  in  this  priest's  gar- 
ment. I  opposed  it  not,  bat  I  will 
seek  God  in  my  own  way.  I  will 
climb  to  His  heayen  by  the  might  of 
knowledge — ^that  alone  will  make  me 
like  unto  Him." 

Ulrika  turned  away  from  her  son. 

"  And  it  was  to  this  man — ^this  proud, 
self-glorifier— -that  I  would  fain  baye 
confided  the  pure  young  soul  this 
night  sent  upon  the  earth  I  No — son 
of  my  bosom — my  life's  care — may  the 
Merciful  One  be  long-snffiering  with 
thee  until  the  change  in  thy  spirit 
come.  And  this  worse  than  orphan 
babe,  O  Mother  of  consolation,  I  lay 
at  thy  feet,  with  the  last  oriaoa  of  a 
life  spent  in  prayers.  For  this  new 
human  soul,  accept  the  ofiering^  of  that 
which  now  comes  to  thee." 

Ulrika's  latter  words  were  faint  an4 
indbtinct,  and  her  head  leaned  heavily 
against  the  feet  of  the  image.  Her 
son,  absorbed  in  his  pursuits,  neither 
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^w  DOT  heard.  Suddenly  she  arose^ 
stood  upright,  and  cried  with  a  loud, 
clear,  joyful  toic^^ 

**  It  will  come,  that  glory — I  see  it 
Dov — the  golden  cross  she  hears  upon 
the  hilk  of  snow.  There  are  foot- 
steps hefore  her — they  are  thine,  son 
of  ray  hopes — child  of  my  long»en* 
daring  £uth  I    Ansgarins — my  Ansga- 


riuB — thou  art  the  hlessed — the  chosen 
one  1" 

Her  voice  failed  suddenly,  and  she 
sank,  on  bended  knees,  at  the  feet  of 
the  Virgin.  Ansgarius,  startled,  al- 
most terrified,  lifted  up  his  head,  so 
that  the  lamplight  illumined  her  fkce. 
The  son  looked  on  his  dead  mo- 
ther. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Let  us  pass  over  a  few  years,  before 
ve  stand  once  more  in  the  grey  towers 
of  Aveyran. 

It  was  a  feast,  for  Sir  Loys  was 
entertaining  a  strange  g^est — an  old 
man,  who  came  unattended  and  unac- 
companiedf  save  by  a  child  and  its 
nurse.  He  had  cliumed,  rather  than 
iraplored  hospitality;  and  though  he 
came  in  such  numble  guise,  there  was 
a  nobility  in  his  bearing  which  im- 
pressed the  knight  with  perfect  faith 
in  his  truth,  when  the  wanderer  de- 
clared his  rank  to  be  equal  with  that 
of  Sir  Loys  himself. 

"  Who  I  aun  and  what  I  seek,  I  will 
reveal  ere  I  depart,"  abruptly  said  the 
wanderer;  Jmd  with  the  chivalrous 
courtesy  of  old  the  host  sought  to 
know  no  more,  but  bade  him  welcome 
to  Aveyran. 

The  old  man  sat  at  the  board,  stem 
and  grave,  and  immovable  as  a  statue; 
bnt  lus  little  son  ran  hither  and  thi- 
tker,  and  played  with  the  knight*s  wife 
and  her  maidens,  who  praised  his  fair 
alken  hair^  his  childish  beauty,  and  his 
fearless  confidence.  Bnt  wherever  he 
moved,  there  followed  him  continually 
the  cold,  piercing  eyes  of  the  nurse — a 
taUwoman^  whose  dress  was  foreign, 
and  who  never  uttered  a  word,  save 
in  a  toi^ue  which  sounded  strange  and 
harsh  in  the  musical  ears  of  the  Pro- 
vencals. 

The  feast  over,  the  guest  arose,  and 
addressed  the  knight  of  Aveyran— 

''Sir  Loys,  for  the  welcome  and 
good  cheer  thou  hast  given,  receive  the 
thanks  of  Hialmar  Jarl,  chief  of  all  the 
Vikingi  of  the  north." 

At  this  name,  once  the  terror  of  half 
of  Europe,  the  knight  made  a  ges- 
ture of  surprise,  and  a  thrill  of  appre- 
hension ran  through  the  hall.  Hiid- 
nuor  law  it,  and  a  proud  smile  bent  his 
lips. 


"  Children  of  the  south,  ye  need  not 
fear,  though  the  sea-eagle  is  in  your 
very  nest;  he  is  old  and  grey — his 
talons  are  weak  now,"  sud  the  Jarl, 
adopting  the  metaphorical  name  which 
had  been  given  him  in  former  times, 
and  which  was  his  boast  still. 

**  Hialmar  is  welcome — we  fear  no 
enemy  in  a  guest  and  stranger,"  an- 
swered Sir  Loys.  ''Let  the  noble 
Jarl  say  on." 

The  Viking  continued^ 

"  I  have  vowed  to  take  for  my  son 
a  southern  bride.  Throughout  Eu- 
rope, I  have  found  no  nest  in  which 
the  young  eagle  could  nuite.  Sir  Loys  of 
Aveyran,  thou  art  noble  and  courteous 
—thou  hast  many  fur  daughters — 
give  me  one,  that  I  may  betroth  her 
unto  my  son.*' 

At  this  sudden  proposition.  Sir  Loys 
looked  aghast,  ana  the  Lady  of  Avey- 
ran uttered  a  suppressed  shriek ; 
for  the  Vikings  were  universally  re- 
garded with  terror,  as  barbarous  hea- 
thens ;  and  many  were  the  legends  of 
young  maidens  carried  off  by  them 
with  a  short  and  rough  wooing. 

Hialmar  glanced  at  the  terror- 
stricken  faces  around,  and  his  own 
grew  dark  with  anger. 

''Is  there  here  any  craven  son  of 
France  who  dares  despise  a  union  with 
the  mighty  line  of  Hialmar  ?"  he  cried, 
threateningly.  "  But  the  ship  of  the 
Viking  rides  on  the  near  seas,  and  the 
sea-eagle  will  make  his  talons  strong, 
and  his  pinions  broad,  yet." 

Sir  Loys  half-drew  his  sword,  and 
then  replaced  it.  He  was  too  true  a 
knight  to  show  discourtesy  to  an  aged 
and  unarmed  guest. 

"  Hialmar,"  he  answered,  calmly, 
"  thy  words  are  somewhat  free,  but 
mine  shall  remember  thy  grey  hairs. 
Thou  seest  my  four  daughters ;  but  I 
cannot  give  one  as  thy  son's  bride. 
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seeing  they  are  already  betrothpd  in 
the  fashion  of  our  country ;  and  a  good 
knight's  pledge  is  never  broken.** 

'<  And  are  there  no  more  of  the  line 
of  Avejran  ?**  inquired  Hialmar. 

Sir  Loyi  was  about  to  reply,  when, 
from  a  side-table  that  had  been  spread 
with  meagre,  lenten  fare,  contrasting 
with  the  plenty-laden  board,  there 
rose  up  a  man  in  a  monk's  dress.  From 
under  the  close  cowl  two  piercing  eyes 
confronted  the  Lord  of  Aveyran. 
They  seemed  to  force  truth  from  his 
lips  against  his  will. 

**  I  have  one  child  more,*'  he  said, 
**  a  poor  worthless  plant,  but  she  will 
be  made  a  nun.  Why  dost  thou  gaze 
at  me  so  strangely.  Father  Ansga- 
rins?**  added  the  knight,  uneasily 
^  Ulrika — heaven  rest  her  soull" — and 
he  crossed  himself  almost  fearfully, — 
*'  thy  mother  Ulrika  seems  to  look  at 
me  from  thine  eyes." 

**  Even  so,"  said  the  monk,  in  a  low 
tone.  ''  Then,  Loys  of  Aveyran,  hear 
her  voice  from  my  lips.  I  see  in  the 
words  of  this  strange  guest  the  working 
of  heaven's  will.  Do  thou  dispute  it 
not.     Send  for  the  child  Hermolin." 

The  knight's  loud  laugh  rang  out  as 
scornfully  as  years  before  in  the  little 
turret-chamber. 

"  What  1"  said  he,  though  he  took 
courteous  care  the  words  should  not 
reach  Hialmar's  ears,  '*am  I  to  be 
swayed  hither  and  thither  by  old  wo- 
men's dreams  and  priestly  prophecies  ? 
I  thought  it  was  by  thy  consent,  good 
father,  that  she  was  to  become  a  nun, 
and  now  thou  sayest  she  shall  wed 
this  young  whelp  of  a  northern  bear." 

Ansgarins  replied  not  to  this  con- 
temptuous speech,  but  his  commanding 
eyes  met  the  knight's ;  and  once  again 
the  bold  Sir  Loys  grew  humble ;  as  if 
the  dead  Ulrika's  soul  had  passed  into 
that  of  her  son,  so  as  to  sway  her  fos- 
ter-child still. 

''  It  is  a  strange  thing  for  a  servant 
of  Holy  Church  to  strive  to  break  a 
vow,  especially  which  devotes  a  child 
to  the  Virgin.  I  dare  not  do  so  great 
a  sin  I"  faintly  argued  the  Lord  of 
Aveyran. 

But  it  seemed  as  though  the  cloudy, 
false  subterfuge  with  which  the  knight 
had  veiled  his  meaning  fell  off,  pierced 
through  and  through  by  the  lightning 
of  those  truth-penetrating  eyes.  Sir 
Loys  reddened  to  the  very  brow,  with 
confusion  as  much  as  with  anger. 


<'  Isabelle,"  he  mntteredf  '*  desire 
one  of  thy  maidens  to  bring  hither  our 
youngest  child.*' 

The  silent*  meek  lady  of  Aveyrnii 
bad  never  a  word  of  opposition  to  anji 
of  her  lord's  behests.  She  oiily  lifted 
op  her  placid  eyes  in  astonishment  at 
this  unusual  commtndj  widthenobejed 
it. 

Hermolin  was  brought,  trembling] 
weeping,  too  terrified  even  to  straggle. 
Oh,  sad  and  darkened  image  of  child- 
hood, when  a  gleam  of  unwonted  kind- 
ness and  love  seemed  to  strike  almost 
with  fear  the  poor  desolate  little  heart, 
accustomed  only  to  a  gloomy  life  oi 
coldness  and  neglect.  For  the  ^ 
like,  almost  hatred,  thai  fell  like  a  sha- 
dow on  her  unwelcome  birth,  had  ga* 
thered  deeper  and  darker  over  tb€ 
lonely  child.  No  father's  smile,  no 
mother's  caresses,  were  her  portion. 
Shut  out  from  the  sunshine  of  lovej 
the  young  plant  grew  up  frail,  van, 
feeble,  without  beautv  or  brightness. 
No  one  ever  heard  nrom  Hermolin's 
lips  the  glad  laughter  of  infancy: 
among  her  sisters,  she  seemed  like  a 
shadow  in  the  midst  of  their  bright- 
ness. Aa  she  stood  in  the  doorwayi 
cowering  under  the  robe  of  her  con- 
dttotor,  her  thin  himds  hiding  her  pale 
fiuse,  so  unlike  a  child's  in  its  sharp 
outline*  and  her  large  r^tless  eyefl 
glancing  in  terror  on  all  before  her^ 
the  Norsewoman's  freesing  gaze  wa* 
the  first  turned  towards  her. 

**  By  Odin !  and  it  is  such  pooTi 
worthless  gifu  as  this  that  the  Chrii 
tians  offer  to  their  gods  1"  she  matters! 
in  her  own  language.  j 

««What  art  thou  saying,  Ulvar 
sharply  asked  the  Viking. 

'*  Nothing,  my  lord*"  she  answei 
submissively,    **  but  that  the  yoi 
Olof  hasat  last  found  himself  a  brii 
Look  there." 

The  noble  boy,  whose  fearless*  fr< 
and  generous  spirit  even  now  fb( 
out,  had  darted  forward,  and  now,  wtj 
his  arms  clasped   round  Hermoli 
neck,  was  soothing  her  fears,  and  ti 
ing  to  eooouraffe  her  with  childi 
caresses.     The  Tittle  gurl  nnder<st 
not  a    word   of  his    strange   N( 
tongue*  but  the  tones  were  gentle 
loving.     She  looked  up  at  the  sv^ 
young  face  that  bent  over  her, 
wondering  at  something  which  seei 
new  to  her  in  the  blue  eyes  and  bri 
golden  hur.     Twining  her  fingenL 
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fiitt  of  (HoTs  alraodant  locks,  she 
c^mparad  it  with  one  of  her  own  long 
4ri  cnrby  laughed  a  low  mnaical 
\mh,  tnd  finallj,  reaasured*  put  up 
her  little  mouth  to  kus  him,  in  perfect 
cc'Q&dence.  Olof,  proud  of  bis  suc- 
ctvs  led  the  little  maiden  through  the 
n<)m,  imidat  manj  a  covert  smile  and 
jtst 

But  vhea  the  two  children  came 
&»r  Sir  LojSy  Hermolin  shrank  back, 
i3d  ehiag,  weeping,  to  Olof  s  breast. 
Tlrrc  was  no    love  in  the  father's 
^t,bDt  there  was  much  of  pride 
'^  bttterness.     The    child*s  oncon- 
^^&«  terror  proclaimed  aloud  all  the 
Menu  of  her  cheerless  life :  it  an- 
gered him  beyond  endurance.      He 
eVjcked  his  gaontleted    hands,    and 
tkagh  be  strove  to  make  his  tone  calm, 
u  b«came  a  right  courteous  knight, 
?e(  there   was    in    it    somewhat  of 
•rathfol  sarcasm,  as  he  addressed  his 

""Jarl  Htalmar,  there  stands  mj 
;oo!^t  child — though  her  looks 
vjuld  seem  to  belie  the  noble  blood 
sbe  owns.  Heaven  may  take  her,  or 
th^o-.!  care  little  which,  so  as  I  am 
&'  iBore  burthened  with  a  jewel  I  co- 
fet  not." 

The  Norseman  eyed  with  curiosity 
rA  doubt  the  frul,  trembling  child, 
vno  stood  still  enshielded  by  Olof  s 
sriRs.  It  might  be  that  the  magic  of 
that  boyish  love  drew  also  the  father's 
p  tr  towards  the  little  Hermolin ;  or 
perchance,  the  sorrowful,  imploring 
'"ok  of  those  deep,  lustrous  brown 
*)^h  brought  back  the  memory  of 
':h«n,whidi  long  ago  had  drooped  in 
<iirkiiess— 'the  darkness  of  a  life  with- 
'  i2t  lore.  The  Jarl's  face  wore  a  new 
M.ttoess  and  tenderness  when  he  beheld 
iltmolin;  she  felt  it,  and  trembled 
<^'it  when  Olof  led  her  to  his  father's 

BUhnar,  stiil  irresolute,  tamed  to 
the  Dorse,  who  stood  behind,  watching 
tiery  movement  of  her  foster-son. 

"  Ulva,"  he  said,  in  his  Norse  Ian- 
(^e»  « thou  hast  been  faithful,  even 
^'  &  mother,  to  thy  lord's  child.  What 
^^vestthou — shall  we  take  this  poor 
^riored  babe  as  a  bride  for  the  last  of 
J^eraceof  Hialmar?" 

Ulva's  cold  eyes  regarded  Hermo- 
UQ;  they  wandered  with  jealous  eager- 
^'^  over  the  alight  drooping  form ; 
^  wUte,  thtn  arms,  that  seemed 
*a«tit|g  away  tike  the  last  snow-wreaths 


of  winter ;  the  quick-flitting  roses, 
that  deepened  and  faded  momentarily 
on  the  marble  cheek ;  and  she  said,  in 
her  heart — 

"  It  is  well ;  death  will  come  before 
the  bridal ;  and  then,  the  vow  fulfilled, 
Olof  shall  take  a  northern  maiden  to 
his  bosom,  and  the  footstep  of  the 
stranger  shall  not  defile  the  halls  of  his 
fathers." 

Then  Ulva  bent  humbly  before  the 
Viking,  saying  aloud-* 

**  My  lips  are  not  worthy  to  utter 
their  desire ;  but  has  not  the  young 
Olof  himself  chosen.  The  great  Odin 
sometimes  speaks  his  will  by  the  lips  of 
babes,  as  ^well  as  by  those  of  aged 
seers.     It  may  be  so  now  1" 

« It  shall  be  1"  cried  Hialmar. 
^'  Sir  Loys,  I  take  thy  daughter  to  be 
mine,  according  as  thou  saidst.  Thy 
church  must  seek  another  votary ;  for 
Hermolin  shall  be  Olofs  bride." 

So  saying,  he  enclosed  both  the  chil- 
dren in  his  embrace,  at  which  young 
Olof  laughed,  and  clapped  his  hands, 
while  the  little  Hermolin,  half  afraid, 
half  wondering,  only  looked  in  the  boy's 
bright  face,  and  her  own  was  lit  up 
with  confidence  and  joy.  So,  during 
the  whole  ceremony  of  betrothaU  the 
baby-bride  still  seemed  to  draw  con- 
rage  and  gladness  from  the  fearless 
smile  of  her  boy-lover,  never  removing 
her  gaze  from  that  sweet  countenance, 
which  had  thus  dawned  upon  her,  the 
first  love  sunahine  her  young  life  had 
ever  known. 

When  Olof  was  parted  from  his 
childish  spouse,  she  clung  to  him  with 
a  wild,  despairing  energy,  almost  ter- 
rible  in  one  so  young.  He  called  her 
by  the  new  name  they  had  taught  him 
to  use  towards  her,  and  which  he  ut- 
tered, and  she  heard — both  how  un- 
conscious of  the  solemn  life-bond  it  im- 
plied. Yet  still  it  appeared  to  have  a 
soothing  influence ;  her  tears  ceased, 
and  her  delicate  frame  was  no  longer 
convulsed  with  grief.  She  lay  in  his 
arms,  still  and  composed.  But  at  that 
moment  there  bent  over  them  a  tall 
dark  shadow  :  it  seemed  to  the  child's 
vivid  imagination  one  of  those  evil 
spectral  forms  of  which  she  had  heard, 
and  Ulva  interposed  her  strong  grasp. 
The  last  sight  that  Hermolin  saw  was 
not  the  beaming  face,  already  so  fond- 
ly beloved,  of  her  young  bridegroom, 
but  the  countenance  of  the  Norse  wo- 
man had  turned  round  upon  her,  with 
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the  glooiny»  threatening  brow>  and  the 
white  teeth  glittering  in  a  jet  more 
fearful  smile.  No  wonder  that^  years 
after^   it  haunted  the   child*    com- 


ing between  her  and  the  sunnv  image 
which  from  that  time  ever  visited  her 
dreams,  less  like  a  reality  than  an 
an  angel  from  the  unknown  world. 


CHAPTER  in. 


Beneath  the  shadow  of  her  convent 
walls  the  child  Hermolin  grew  up. 
Her  world  was  not  that  of  her  Idn- 
dred :  between  her  and  them  a  line  of 
separation  was  drawn  that  might  not 
be  crossed.  She  lived  all  alone.  This 
was  the  destiny  of  her  childhood  and 
dawning  youth.  It  was  her  father's 
will :  she  knew  it*  and  murmured  not. 
She  lifted  up  to  heaven  those  affec- 
tions which  she  was  forbidden  to  indulge 
on  earth  ;  and  when  she  came  to  the 
Virgin's  feet^  her  pravers  and  her  love 
were  less  those  of  a  devotee  to  a  saint» 
than  that  of  a  child  whose  heart  yearn- 
ed towards  a  mother.  She  spent  in 
vague  reveries  those  sweet*  tender 
fancies  which  might  have  briffhtened 
home ;  and  for  all  brother  and  sister- 
love,  her  heart  gathered  its  every  ten- 
dril around  the  remembered  image* 
which*  star-like*  had  risen  on  her  early 
childhood.  It  was  her  first  memory : 
beyond  it  all  seemed  a  shapeless  dream 
of  pain  and  darkness.  The  image  was 
that  of  Olof.  They  had  told  her  that 
she  was  his  betrothed—that  he  alone 
of  all  the  world  laid  claim  to  her ; 
and  though  she  understood  not  the 
tie*  nor  the  fulfilment  that  might  come 
one  day*  still  she  clung  to  it  as  to 
some  strange  blessedness  and  joy  that 
had  been  once  and  would  be  again*  of 
which  the  bright  beautiful  face*  with 
its  golden-shadowed  hair*  was  a  re- 
membrance and  an  augury.  Once*  in  a 
convent  picture — ruae*  perhaps*  yet 
most  beautiful  to  her — the  child  fancied 
the  limned  head  bore  a  likeness  to  this 
dream-image,  and  from  that  time  it 
was  impressed  more  firmly  on  her 
imagination.  It  mingled  strangely 
with  her  vows*  her  prayers*  and, 
above  all*  with  her  shadowy  pictures 
of  the  future*  over  which*  throughout 
her  childhood,  such  mystery  hung. 

Hermolin  knew  that  she  had  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  heaven. 
From  her  still  convent  she  beheld  the 
distant  towers  of  Aveyran:  she  saw 
the  festive  train  that  carried  away  her 
eldest  sister  a  bride ;  she  heard  from 
over  the  plains  the  dull  lament  which 


told  of  her  unseen  mother^s  death ; 
she  joined  the  vespers  for  the  depart- 
ed soul*  But  all  those  tokens  ot  the 
outside  world  were  to  her  only  phao- 
tasms  of  life.  Far  above  them  aU, 
and  looking  down  upon  them*  as  a  star 
looks  down  on  the  unquiet  earth*  dwelt 
Hermolin. 

Yet  she  knew  also  that  it  would  not 
be  always  so.  The  nuns  regarded  her 
as  set  apart*  and  not  one  of  themselves. 
Round  her  neck  she  wore  the  be- 
trothal ring*  which  as*  day  by  day,  her 
small  childish  hand  grew  to  maiden 
roundness*  she  used  to  draw  on*  in  a 
mood  too  earnest  to  be  mere  sport, 
wondering  how  soon  the  finger  would 
fit  the  token*  and  with  that*  what 
strange  change  would  come.  And  as 
her  childhood  passed  by,  Hermolin 
began  to  see  a  deeper  meaning  in  the 
exhortations  of  one  she  loved  dearest 
in  the  world — the  monk  who  had  been 
her  confessor*  friend,  and  counsellor 
all  her  life — Father  Ansgarius. 

There  had  come  a  change  over  the 
son  of  Ulrika.  Who  can  tell  ho« 
strong  is  a  mother's  prayer?  Th< 
answering  joy  which  her  life  could  noi 
attain  to*  was  g^ven  to  her  death.  A 
flower  sprung  up  from  the  mother'^ 
dust*  which  brought  peace*  and  hoUi 
ness*  and  gladness  into  the  bosom  o| 
the  son.  After  her  death*  Ansgariui 
believed.  He  believed*  not  with  th^ 
arid*  lifeless  faith  of  an  assenting  in 
tellect,  but  the  full,  deep  earnestness  o| 
a  heart  which  takes  into  itself  God] 
image*  and  is  all-penetrated  with  tb< 
sunshine  of  His  presence.  The  gres^ 
and  learned  man  saw  that  there  was  j 
higher  knowledge  still  — .  that  whic] 
made  him  even  as  a  little  child*  crj 
"  0  thou  All- wise,  teach  me  / — O  thol 
All-merciful*  love  me  /" 

Thus  a  spirit*  strong  as  a  man'^ 
and  gentle  as  a  woman's*  guided  thj 
early  years  of  Hermolin — the  child  Q 
prayers.  And  so  it  is :  God  ever  aii 
swers  these  heart-beseechings*  not  aj 
ways  in  the  manner  we  wul  it — evc4 
as  the  moisture  which  rises  up  to  heS 
ven  in  soft  dew*  sometimes  faUs  dowi 
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b  nuo,  bat  it  surety  does  fall,  and 
•here  earth  most  needs  it.  Gradoallj 
Is  her  jooDg'  soal  was  nurtured  in 
f^icesid  holiness,  Ansgarius  unfolded 
the  fbtore  missioD,  in  which  he  be- 
m^,  with  all  the  earnestness  that 
^h-:\&  oat  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
tb£  tme  apostle — the  man  sent. 

Hermolin   listened    humbly,   rere- 

reotJT,  then  joyfully.     On  her  young 

DiDd  the  story  of  Ulrika's  dream  im- 

pTFMed  itself  with  a  yiTid  power,  from 

«bieh  her  whole  ideas  took  their  co« 

jfiTbg.    And  deeper,  stronger,  more 

norAsog  became  her  worship  of  that 

?:l<i&]uured  angel-youth,  who,  with 

'^*  vas  to  bear  unto  the  snow-cover- 

(^  n2aaatains  the  holy  cross.     She  had 

vj  tlxMigfat  of  human  love :    iu  her 

c^hd,  Olof  was  only  an  earth-incar- 

oation  of  the  saint  before  whose  like- 

E€«i  she  daily  prayed ;  and  who  would 

(f -oe  ooe  day,  and  lead  her  on  her 

'rVsjonmej,  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of 

^i^ch  An^garius  spoke.     But  when, 

2«  rears  passed,  her  beautiful  woman- 

M  expanded  leaf  by  leaf,  like  the 

^-i  of  a  rose,  to  which  every  day 

ti:^rfe  comes  a  deeper  colour  and  a 

kre iier  form,  Hermolin  was  conscious 

of  i  new  want  in  her  soul.     It  was 

i'*t  enough  that  the    beloved    ideal 

'.caid  haoot  her  thoughts,  and  look 

^■^  ber  in  her  slumbers — a  glorious  be- 

^%  to  be  regarded   with  a  worship 

^i^^p}  wild,    as    only    the  heart   of 

''rcsmbg  girlhood  knows.     Hermolin 

^li  iHfed  of  a  more  human  and  an- 

^eriog  love.     In  all  that  she  saw  of 

^  vorld*s  beauty — in  all  the  new, 

^3d  feelings  which   overflowed    her 

^firU-ahe  longed  for  some  dear  eyes 

to  look  into— some  dear  hand  to  press 

--that  ber  deep  happiness  mieht  not 

v^^ste  itself  unshared.      Lookmg  out 

from  her  bower  in  the  convent  garden, 

ibe  sometimes  saw,  in  the  twilight 

joung  k>vers    wandering   along   the 

|fHQ  hillside,  singing  their  Provencal 

^7^  or  sitting  Me  bv  side  in  a  happy 

^^l^Qce,  which  is  to  the  glad  outburst 

of  love  what  the  night,  with  her  pnre» 

stir-lit  qnSet,  and  her  deep  pulses— 

l«atbg  an  the  fuller  for  that  myste- 

rioBs  stJBngis    is  to  the  sunny,  open, 

*^n}oiciDg  dav.     And  then  Hermo- 

fia'i  bosom  thrilled  with  an  unwonted 

^sio^kKi ;  and  she  thought  how  strange 

ladbeai^ial  must  be  that  double  life, 

vhe&each  twin-heart  says  to  the  other, 

"  I  axa  not  mine  own  but  thi]ie,f^iiay , 


I  am  not  thine,  but  thy8elf-.a  part  of 
thee  r 

But  all  these  fancies  Hermolin  fold- 
ed up  closely  in  her  maiden  bosom, 
though  she  knew  not  why  she  did  so. 
And  even  when  the  time  came  that 
the  token-ring  ever  clasped  her  deli- 
cate finger  with  a  loving  embrace,  she 
still  lived  her  pure  and  peaceful  life, 
awaiting  the  perfecting  of  that  destiny 
which  she  believed  was  to  come. 

At  last  on  a  day  when  it  was  not 
his  wont  to  visit  the  convent,  Ansga- 
rius  appeared.  He  found  the  young 
maiden  sitting  at  her  embroidery  be- 
neath the  picture  which  was  her  de- 
light. Often  and  often  the  gaudy 
work  fell  from  her  hands,  while  she 
looked  up  at  the  beautiful  and  noble 
fiice  that  seemed  to  watch  over  her. 

Ansgarius  came  and  stood  beside  his 
young  pupil.  His  motions  were  rest- 
less, and  his  eyes  wandering ;  and  there 
was  an  unquiet  tremulousness  in  his 
voice,  which  spoke  more  of  the  jarring 
world  without,  than  of  the  subdued 
peace  which  ever  abided  within  the 
convent  walls.  Hermolin  was  seized 
with  a  like  uneanness. 

**  My  father,"  she  said — for  she  had 
long  since  learned  to  give  that  title  to 
her  only  friend — **  my  father,  what  is 
it  that  troubles  thee  ?" 

**  I  might  say  the  same  to  thee,  dear 
child;  for  thv  cheek  is  flushed,  and 
thine  eye  brignt,**  the  monk  answered, 
evasively. 

"  I  know  not  why,  but  my  heart  is 
not  at  rest,"  Hermolin  said.  *'  I  feel 
a  vague  expectation,  as  if  there  were 
a  voice  calling  me  that  I  must  answer, 
and  arise  and  eo." 

The  face  of  Ansgarius  was  lighted 
up  with  a  wild  enthusiasm,  **  It  is 
the  power  of  the  Virgin  upon  the 
ohild,"  he  murmured.  **  The  time,  the 
time  is  at  hand  I  My  daughter,  wait," 
he  said  more  calmly ;  *'  if  the  call  be 
heaven's,  thou  oanst  not  but  follow  at 
heaven's  good  pleasure.*' 

«<I  do_I  will,"  said  Hermolin, 
meekly ;  and  she  folded  her  hands  upon 
her  young  bosom,  while  her  confessor 
gave  her  the  benediction. 

<'  And  now,  my  child,  I  have  some- 
what to  say  to  thee;  wilt  thou  lis- 
ten?" 

'*  Yes,  here,  my  father,"  she  answer- 
ed, seating  herself  at  his  feet,  while 
her  fingers  played  with  a  coarse  rosary 
of  wooden  beads,  which  she  had  worn 
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all  her  life*  After  a  long  silence^it  caught 
the  eye  of  the  monki  and  he  burst  forth — 

''  Child,  child,  dare  not  to  make  a 
toy  of  that  holy  relic  ;  never  look  at 
it  but  with  prayers.  Remember  whose 
dying  fingers  once  closed  over  it — on 
whose  cold  breast  it  once  lay  —  ay, 
along  with  thee !" 

**  I  remember,"  said  HermoUn,  soft- 
ly. "  Forgive  me,  O  father,  forgive 
me — blessed  soul  of  Ulrika  ;*'  and, 
kissing  the  crucifix,  she  raised  her 
pure  eyes  to  heaven. 

'*  Amen  !"  said  Ansgarius,  devout- 
ly. "  And,  O  mother  I  strengthen 
me  to  tell  this  child  of  the  past  and 
the  future — mine  and  hers.'* 

He  remained  silent  for  a  little,  and 
then  said,  suddenly — * 

*<  Hermolin,  thou  knowest  what  she 
was,  and  how  she  died.  Listen  while 
I  speak,  not  of  her,  the  blessed  one ! 
but  of  myself,  and  my  sin.  I  lived 
in  darkness,  I  scorned  the  light,  until 
it  burst  upon  me  with  the  brightness 
of  her  soul,  shed  ftrom  its  glorious 
wings  when  it  rose  to  God.  In  that 
night  I  lay  down,  and  dreamed  I  walk- 
ed along  a  road  all  foul,  and  strewed 
with  briars  and  thorns.  Then  came 
a  vision ;  it  was  the  last  of  earthly 
mothers,  Mary.  She  showed  me  a 
bright  pathway  on  which  moved  glorious 
angels,  like  women  in  countenance. 
One  face  was  that  which  had  bent  over 
my  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood, 
with  untiring  love.  Oh,  mother  I  how  I 
sprang  forward  with  a  yearning  heart 
to  thee ;  but  the  vision  stood  between 
us,  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  *  Son, 
thou  canst  never  go  to  thy  mother  till 
thy  feet  are  no  longer  defiled.  Leave 
that  thorny  way,  and  ascend  to  the 
heavenly  road.'  Theri  I  awoke,  and 
knew  whtit  my  sin  had  been.  O  mo- 
ther-saint, pray  for  me  in  heaven,  that 
it  may  not  be  laid  to  my  charge." 

The  monk  sighed  heavily,  and  beht 
dowti  his  head,  already  thickly  strewn 
with  the  snowy  fbotstet)s  of  age.  Then 
Hermoiin  stood  up,  and  her  face  was 
aA  thilt  df  a  yoting  saint,  tesplendent 
with  the  inward  shining  of  her  pure,' 
heaven- kindled  Sodl ;  and  she  said,  in 
a  tdne  like  ohe  inspired — 

"  Ood  and  thy  mother  hate  for- 
given thee,  since  thou  hast  done  the 
will  df  both  towards  me.      If,  as  thou 


hast  said,  I  must  go  forth  at  heaven's 
bidding,  for  a  life  to  be  spent  in  worlc- 
ing  that  holy  will,  all  men,  and  the 
angels  that  wait  on  men,  shall  behold 
that  it  is  thy  word  I  speak— it  is  thy 
spirit  which  dwells  in  me." 

Ansgarius  looked  amazed,  fbr  never 
before  had  the  maiden  given  such  at- 
terance  to  the  thoughts'  which  pervad- 
ed her  whole  life.  Again  he  tnnr- 
mured  *'  The  time  is  neAr."  But  even 
while  he  regarded  her,  another  change 
seemed  to  come  over  the  fitful  spirit 
of  Hermoiin.  She  sank  at  the  monk's 
feet,  and  bathed  them  with  a  shower 
of  tears. 

"  Oh,father,gu{de  me,"  she  wept, "  1 
am  not  as  I  was ;  there  is  a  change— I 
feel  it  in  my  heart,  and  I  tremble." 

"  It  is  the  shadow  of  thy  coming  fate, 
my  child,"  said  Ansgarius,  solemnly ; 
''  know  thy  bridegroom  is  at  hand." 

Hermoiin  sprang  up  with  a  wild 
gesture  of  joy. 

**01ofl— Olofl  Is  Olof  here?"  she 
cried. 

And  then,  with  an  instinctive  im- 
pulse of  mudenly  shame- facedness, 
she  drooped  her  head,  and  hid  her 
burning  cheeks  under  the  novice's 
veil  she  wore. 

Ansgarius  continued.  "  A  ship 
lies  at  the  river's  mouth,  and  from  the 
towers  of  Aveyran  I  saw  a  train 
winding  across  the  plain.  It  may  be 
that  of  the  son  of  Hialnaar.  Nay, 
why  art  thou  trembling,  child  ?  Dost 
thou  shrink  from  thy  destiny  ? — thou, 
the  chosen  of  the  Virc^in,  whom  I  have 
reared  up  to  this  end  with  daily  and 
nightly  prayers,"  added  AosgariuSi 
sternly. 

But  the  ascetic  monk,  absorbed  it 
the  one  purpose  of  his  existence,  kne^^ 
not  the  wild  fiutterings  of  that  youn^ 
heart,  nor  how  at  the  motiieni  Her 
molin  was  less  the  devotee,  ready  ti 
work  out  her  life's  aim,  than  the  timi< 
maiden  about  to  welcome  in  her  he 
trothed,  the  realisation  of  a  whol 
girlhood's  dream  of  ideal  love.  An< 
garius  took  heir  by  the  haiid,  and  Ic 
her  to  the  Virgin's  shHne.  There,  i 
his  bidding,  nermolin,  half  uncoi 
sdous  of  what  she  did,  rehev^ed  h^ 
vows  of  dedication;  bat  while  sf 
knelt,  the  noise  of  rude,  yet  joyf 
music,   i^as    heard,    and     up  the  h 


*  l^or  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Ansgarius,  see  the  '*  History  of  Sweden,**  trai] 
latcd  by  Mary  Howitt. 
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vcaad  a  good!/  tnan»  First  of  all  there 
R>d«  one,  who,  to  the  strong  frame 
ud  almost  giant  proportions  of  man* 
fcvni,  added  the  dear,  fair  face  of  a 
j:u*X  His  long,  8un>bright  locks 
i  3t^  in  the  wind,  and  his  eagle's 
f.nmt  danced  above  them;  his  eye, 
bildandAimky  was  that  of  one  bom 
tfi  ml*,  ifid  there  was  pride  even  in 
li:5sm3e.  Yet^throngh  all  thischange> 
Hifmolin  knew  that  face  was  the 
^^i  vhich  had  been  the  sunshine  of 
'''.T  duMbood  —  the  dream  of  her 
T  itk-jud  her  heart  leaped  towards 
t*f  ^  Jej?Toom. 

*i>j/!— my  Oldf  r  she  cried,  and 
*"- Ji  Jiate  flown  to  meet  him,  with 
thi  not  child-like  love  which  had 
>TjYd  itself  forth  in  tears  on  his  neck 
j'Si  before,  in  the  castle  of  Aveyran, 
U-:  AiHgarius  stood  before  her. 

"  I  am  Httle  versed  in  the  world's 
n^s"  be  said,  «*  jret  it  seems  to  me 
ti:^  this  k  scarcely  the  gnise  in  which 
.  ruiden  should  go  to  meet  her  bride- 
r'^^^mf*  and  he  glanced  at  the  coarse 
-^'9  dress  which  always  enfolded  the 
:t:t  form  of  Hermolin.  The  words 
'viicbcd  a  new  chord  in  the  sottl  of  the 
.  cog  betrothed. 

Never  nntU  then  had  Hermoltn 
'V -i^ht  whether  she  were  beautiful  or 
'""'  In  her  caltn  retirement,  she  heard 
i^j  idle  talk  about  tnaiden*s  charms. 
1*^7  after  day  she  attired  herself  in 
t  r  simple  dress,  and  felt  no  grief  in 
^)Jillj^  lip  her  long  silken  tresses  under 
^^T  close  veil>  or  enveloping  her  slen- 
Lr  figure  in  the  coarse  robe  and  thick 
.r*il«  of  cord.  Bat  now  her  heart 
'-'d  vith  anxiety :  she  fled  hastily  away 
ij  b«r  own  chamber.  There  she  found 


the  aged  nun  who  attended  her,  while 
many  rich  garments,  such  as  high-born 
damsels  wore,  lay  scattered  about. 
The  glistening  of  them  dazzled  and 
confused  Hermolin's  senses.  She  stood 
motionless,  while  the  nun  silently  ex- 
changed her  simple  robe  for  the  new 
attire ;  and  then,  while  she  beheld  her- 
self in  this  unwonted  likeness,  her  cou- 
rage failed,  her  whole  f^ame  trembledj 
and  she  wept  passionately. 

Hermolin  felt  that  she  was  not  beau- 
tiful. Another  might,  perhaps,  have 
seen,  in  the  small,  almost  child-like 
form,  an  airy  grace  that  atoned  for  its 
want  of  dignity,  and  have  traced  ad- 
miringly the  warm  southern  blood  that 
gave  richness  to  the  clear  brown  skin. 
But  Hermolin  had  known  one  only 
ideal  of  perfection  $  and  all  beauty » that 
bore  no  likeness  to  Olof,  was  as  no- 
thing in  her  eyes. 

Soon,  ringing  through  the  still  con- 
vent, she  heard  a  bold,  clear  voice,  and 
the  girlish  weakness  passed  away,  while 
a  boundless  devotion  sprung  up  in  the 
woman*s  heart  of  Hermolin.  Love, 
which  united  the  clinging  tenderness 
of  the  human,  with  the  deep  worship 
of  the  divine,  took  possession  of  her 
inmost  soul.  When  she  stood  before 
her  bridegroom,  she  thought  of  herself 
no  more — she  became  absorbed  in  him. 
And  when  young  Olof,  in  his  some- 
what rough  but  affectionate  greeting, 
lifted  his  fairy-like  bride  up  in  his  strong 
arms,  he  little  knew  how  deep  and  wild 
was  the  devotion  of  that  heitrt  which 
then  cast  itself  down  at  his  feet,  to  be 
cherished,  thrown  aside,  or  trampled 
on,  yet  loving  evermore^ 


CHarTEa  nr. 


'  '1,  gaily  oti|  (jrloughifig  thd  same  seas 
vbch  luid  eartied  oti  their  stormy 
-reast  the  dead  and  the  newly-born, 
«?fit  the  shtti  of  the  ymibg  Norse  bbief- 
t^Q.  And  otiward  to  th6  same  nou 
*'^?m  home,  ft*om  beneath  whose  blighu 
^S4?  shadow  the  dying  mother  had  been 
^^^-rne,  was  wafted  another  southeru 
'ride.  But  it  was  not  with  her  as 
<«ith  the  wife  of  Hialmar.  Love, 
ci'ghty,  aU^endoring  love,  made  Hcr- 
iiiitin  go  forth,  strong  atid  fearless. 
^be  stood  on  the  rooking  deck,  with 
tb?  dark,  surging,  shoreless  waves  be- 
^f'fe  her  eyes,  not  the  green,  sheep- 


besprinkled  meads,  and  purple  vine- 
yards of  Provenpe^  with  the  rode  voices 
and  wild  countenances  of  the  Viking's 
crew  ever  haunting  her,  instead  of 
the  vesper  chaunts,  and  the  mild- 
faoed  nunsj  with  their  noiselessi  sweep- 
ing garments.  But  Hermolin  trembled 
not|  dodbted  not,  for  Olof  was  near 
her^  and  his  presence  lighted  up  her 
world  with  joy.  The  freesitig  north 
wind  seemed  to  blow  across  her  brow 
with  the  softness  of  a  balm-scented 
breeze,  when  she  met  it,  standing  by 
her  husband*s  side,  or  leaning  against 
his  brettst.     She  looked  not  once  back 
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to  tbe  sunnj  shore  of  ProTen^e,  bnt 
ever  onvard  to  the  oorth,  the  stroog 
and  daring  north,  without  fear,  and 
in  the  faloess  of  hope*  for  it  was 
Olors  land. 

And  he,  tbe  one,  sole  master  of  this 
golden  mine  of  loTe,  this  true  woman's 
hearty  pore  as  rich,  and  rich  as  beau- 
tiful, how  was  it  with  him  ?  He  took 
it  as  a  long-preserred  possession, 
which  came  to  him  as  a  right,  whose 
Talne  he  never  troubled  himself  to  es- 
timate. The  young  heir  of  the  Viking 
had  heard,  all  his  life,  of  the  southern 
bride  who  awaited  his  pleasure  to  claim 
her.  Now  and  then,  during  the  few 
reasons  of  restless  idleness  which  in- 
tervened by  chance  betweoi  his  hunt- 
ing and  his  war  expeditions,  the  soft 
dtf  k  eves  and  twining  arms  of  a  little 
child  had  crossed  his  memory,  but 
Ulva,  his  nurse,  s«d  such  ideas  were 
weak  and  womanish  in  a  chieftain's 
son,  and  bade  him  drive  them  away 
with  bold  thoughts  and  active  deeds, 
more  becoming  in  a  man. 

Jarl  Hialmar  lived  to  behold  his 
son  the  bravest  of  the  young  northern 
warriors,  and  then  sank  into  the  em- 
brace of  the  Volkyriie.  He  died  in 
battle,  one  hand  on  his  sword,  and  the 
other  grasping  a  long  lock  of  woman's 
hair.  On  this  relic  he  made  the  son 
of  the  dead  Clotilde  swear,  by  the  soul 
of  his  mother,  to  claim  from  the  lord 
of  France,  either  by  fair  words  or 
force  of  arms,  his  plighted  bride ;  and 
so  Olof,  longing  for  adventurous  deeds 
in  any  cause,  went  forth  with  all  the  ea- 
gerness of  youth  on  hb  quest.  A  lit- 
tle while  he  rejoiced  in  his  prize,  like 
a  child  toying  with  a  precious  jewel ; 
a  little  while  he  softened  his  bold, 
fierce  nature,  into  the  semblance  of 
gentleness  and  love;  and  then,  looking 
in  his  face,  whereon  was  set  the  seu 
of  almost  angelic  beauty,  Hermolin 
believed  in  the  realisation  of  all  her 
dreams.  The  golden-haloed  saint  of 
her  peaceful  youth  lived  again  in  the 
beloved  Olof. 

And  so  it  was,  that  in  the  wild  ful- 
ness of  this  new  joy,  this  blessed,  hu- 
man love,  Hermolin,  the  child  vowed 
to  the  Virgin,  the  pious  maiden  of  the 
convent,  became  merged  in  Hermolin, 
the  wife  of  the  young  northern  Jarl. 
It  was  less  the  pupil  of  Ansgarius, 
sent  forth,  heaven-guided,  on  her 
holy  mission,  than  the  devoted  wo- 
man, who  would  fain  cling  through 


life  and  death  unto  her  heart's  chosen. 
Gradually  the  shadow  of  an  earthly 
love  was  glidiog  between  that  pure 
spirit  and  heaven's  light,  and  when 
it  is  so,  ever  with  that  soul-eclipse 
darkness  comes. 

When  the  ship  yet  rode  upon  the 
seas,  Olors  mien  wore  less  of  bride- 
groom tenderness,  and  he  grew  chafed 
and  restless  at  times.  He  lingered  not 
at  Hermolin*s  side,  to  listen  while  she 
spoke  of  her  childish  past,  or  talk  to 
her  of  the  future — of  their  northern 
home.  He  never  now,  in  lover-like 
playfulness,  made  her  teach  him  then 
the  almost-forgotten  speech  of  bis  mo^ 
ther's  land,  or  laughed  when  her  sweet 
lips  tried  in  vmu  to  frame  the  harsh 
accents  of  the  north.  Many  a  time, 
Hermolin  stood  lonely  by  the  ve&< 
sel's  side,  trying  to  bring  back  tc 
her  soul  those  holy  and  pure  thoogfatj 
which  had  once  made  a  heaven  of  so 
litude.  But  still  in  the  clouds,  t( 
which  she  lifted  her  eyes,  in  thi 
waves  which  dashed  almost  ag^n.s| 
her  feet,  she  only  saw  and  faear^ 
Olof 's  hcB  and  Olofs  voice.  Thei 
she  would  remember  the  parting 
words  of  Ansgarius,  when  he  stooj 
watching  the  ship,  that,  as  he  sti] 
fervently  believed,  bore,  dove-lik^ 
the  olive  branch  of  peace,  and  put 
faith  to  that  northern  land — 

'<  My  child,"  he  said,  "love  thy  htU 
band — worship  only  God." 

And  conscious  of  its  wild  idoUtr] 
the  heart  of  Hermolin  trembled,  fi 
that  it  dared  not  even  pray. 

At  last  the  vessel  neared  the  lan^ 
the  sublime  land  of  the  north,  wi| 
its  giant  snow-mountuns,  its  dark  pini 
forests,  its  wild,  desolate  plains.  1 
the  eyes  of  the  young  Provengale 
seemed,  in  its  wmter-boand  stillnes 
like  the  dead  earth  1  ving,  awfully  bea 
tifttl,  beneath  her  white-folded  shrou 
HermoUn  felt  as  though  ahe  stood  i 
the  entrance  of  the  land  of  abado^ 
with  its  solemn  gloom,  its  eternal  i 
lence ;  and  yet,  while  she  gazed,  b 
soul  was  filled  with  a  sablime  raptui 
She  crept  to  the  side  of  her  you| 
spouse,  folded  his  hand  in  her  bosoj 
and  looked  up  timidly  in  his  face-^ 

"  Oh,  my  Olof,"  she  whisper^ 
''this  then  is  our  home — ^tbis  is  % 
land — how  beautiful  it  is— Jiow  gran^ 

The  young  Jarl  looked  down  on  \ 
fair  wife,  and  smiled  at  her  evid^ 
emotion,  with  the  careless  saperior 
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vitb  which  he  m^t  have  regarded 
'^i*  vagaries  of  a  wajward  child. 

'^  Yes,"  be  aiuwered^  **  it  is  a  good- 
ie land ;  these  pine-forests  are  full  of 
irATs,  and    the  sea-kiDgs   have   had 
LiLj  1  well-foaght  battle  with  the 
hcd-robben  in  the  defiles  of  the  moon- 
tiic5.    It  was  there  that  the  sword  of 
0!of  ¥is  first  reddened^'*  the  Jarl  con- 
irD'^ed,  prondlj,  while  his  lips  curled 
m  Lb  ejes  grew  dilated. 
A  little  did  Hermolin  shrink,  even 
rii!!  that  beloved  hand  she  was  fold- 
-:r:  tg  her  heart ;  but  immediately  she 
<ir^v  doser  to  him,  and  wound  his 
ir^aroand  her  neck. 
*^Do  not  saj  this,  my  Olof,"  she 
i:i.?uared,  caressingly  ;  ^^  let  us  talk 
r^ixT  of  that  glad  time  when  there 
h  ui  be  ao  more  warfare,  the  time  of 
«uit  I  have  often  told  thee,  my  be- 
•*^  when  the  golden-cross  shines  on 
i>  vhite  snow,  and  thoa  and  1         ■" 
But  Olof  silenced  her  with  a  burst 
>^^  half-derisive  laughter.      **  Not   I, 
=/  £dr  wife,  not  I.      Thou  mayest 
j-ram  among   thy    pretty  toys,    thy 
1^  •^<«^  and  rosaries  ;  such  playthings 
!>'•;  tit  for  women  and  children,   but 
'^^K>a  of  Hialmar  trusts  to  the  faith  of 
•^'^  fathers.  Do  as  thou  wilt,  little  one, 
let  me  handle  the  hunting-spear, 
aide  the  ship,  and  drain  the|mead- 
Odin  loves  the  bold  arm  of  a 


Ji,  \ 
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«-rrior  better  than  the  puling  lips  of 
a  .^aiot,  and  the  blood  of  an  enemy  is 
^  re  precious  in  his  sight  than  a  thou- 
^'1  shining  prayers.  But  see,  there 
« t  loT  good  soldiers  awaiting  us.  Hark  I 
i-^.r  ^outs  of  welcome.  Verily,  I  am 
.ui  to  see  again  my  father's  land  l" 


And  the  young  Viking  stood  on  his 
vessel's  deck,  magnificent  in  his  proud 
and  fearless  beauty,  acknowledging 
his  followers'  wild  acclaims,  as  they 
rang  through  the  still  winter  air. 
He  saw  not  that  his  bride  had 
shrunk  away  firom  his  side,  to  where 
none  could  witness  her  agony. 
Her  wild,  tearless  eyes  wandered 
from  the  ghostlike  mountmns  to  the 
cold,  clear,  frosty  sky,  but  the  solenm 
beauty  of  the  scene  was  gone— all  was 
desolation  now.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
world  on  which  the  light  of  heaven 
and  life-giving  smile  had  never  shone 
-^a  world  where  all  was  coldness,  and 
silence,  and  death,  and  in  it  she  stood 
alone--^one,  with  the  ruins  of  a  life's 
dream. 

Hermolin  neither  wept  nor  struggled 
against  her  misery.  There  was  no 
anger  in  her  heart,  only  utter  despair. 
She  looked  at  Olof  where  he  stood, 
the  yery  ideal  of  proud  and  glorious 
manhood,  in  all  things  resembling  the 
dream-image  of  so  many  years.  Her- 
molin's  soul  clung  to  it,  and  to  him, 
with  a  wild  intensity,  that  made  her 
love  seem  almost  terrible  in  its 
strength.  And  thus,  while  she  thought 
of  her  life  to  come,  Hermolin  shud- 
dered less  at  the  unveiling  of  his 
heart's  change,  than  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  deep  faithfulnebs  that  would 
make  enduring  sorrow  the  portion  of 
her  own. 

'*  1  love  him,"  she  moaned, ''  through 
all — in  spite  of  all — I  love  him  I  Olof, 
my  noble,  my  beautiful ;  the  light  of 
my  life.  Oh,  God,  have  mercy— luive 
mercy  on  me." 


CHAPTEB  T* 


L'C  Btill,  oh,  north  wind  ;  howl  not  at 
'U  iron-bound  lattice ;  she  hears  not 
t:.tt;.  Blinding  snow,  sweep  not  in 
<|^ch  mad  goxiiA  over  the  mountains ; 
:L'>a  eanst  not  dim  her  eyes  and  freeze 
^  heart  more  than  an  inward  anguish 
'•L:  already  effected.  If  Hermolin  dwelt 
•3ong  the  rose-bowers  of  Proven<;e, 
-  tead  of  the  chill,  ghostly  halls  of  the 
^^itig,  there  would  be  the  same  icy 
'jirtbea  on  her  soul — the  same  dark 
'•'iidow  over  all  things  on  which  her 
^}v3  look.  The  heart  makes  its  own 
voii^hine — ^its  own  eternal  gloom. 
The  JarVs  bride  was  alone.     Even 
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that  day  he  had  left  her  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  palace,  and  the  envious 
eyes  of  the  wondering  Norse  hand- 
maidens had  been  the  only  welcome 
in  her  husband's  halls.  Through 
those  halls  she  glided  like  a  wandering 
spirit,  shrinking  from  their  ghastly 
grandeur,  that  filled  her  young  soul 
with  fear.  The  white-tusked  spoils 
of  the  bear-hunters  seemed  to  grin 
like  evil  spirits  from  the  walls ;  and  as 
she  passed  by  the  empty  armour  of 
many  a  departed  Viking,  spectral 
shapes  appeared  to  creep  within  it, 
until  beneath  the  vacant  helm  glittered 
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Aery  eyes,  and  shadowy  hands  formed 
jthemselves  out  of  the  air,  wielding  the 
ungrasped  spear.  Hermolin  shivered 
with  terror ;  her  limbs  moved  heavily ; 
her  eyes  dared  not  lift  themselves  from 
the  ground. 

One  sun-gleam  from  that  bright* 
belpved  face,  and  the  horrible  phan- 
toms would  have  fled  like  dreams, 
put  it  came  not.  Hermolin  reached 
her  chamber,  and  was  alone.  Ringing 
through  the  Ions  corridor,  she  heard 
the  laughter  of  her  retreating  maiden- 
train  I  she  listened  while  they  mocked 
at  the  terrors  of  the  JarKs  young 
bride,  and  said  how  much  fitter  had 
jbeen  ^  fearless  Norse  maiden,  than  a 
poor  shrinking  child  of  the  south,  to 
tread  the  halls  of  the  son  of  Hial- 
mar. 

Hermolin*8  cheek  flushed,  and  her 
terror  changed  to  pride — not  for  her- 
self, bu(  fpr  him. 

*'  They  shall  never  say  the  wife  of 
Olof  is  afraid.  I  will  be  strong — I 
will  teach  my  heart  to  beat  as  it  were 
with  the  bold  northern  blood.  My 
Plof,  thou  shalt  not  blush  for  me." 

But  still  the  young  cheek  blenched 
at  ^he  shrieks  which  seemed  to  miny:le 
in  the  tempestuous  blast,  and  still, 
when  the  blazing  fagffots  cast  fantastic 
shapes  on  the  walls,  Hermolin  started 
and  trembled.  Hour  after  hour  passed* 
and  Olof  came  not.  Her  fears  melted 
into  sorrow,  and  she  poured  forth 
the  tears  of  an  aching  and  lonely 
heart. 

Wild  storm  of  the  north,  howl  over 
that  poor  broken  flower,  but  thou 
canst  not  wither  the  life-fluid  which 
will  yet  make  its  leaves  green,  and  its 
blossoms  fair — the  essence  of  its  being 
— its  hope — its  strength — its  enduring 
love. 

Still,  as  ever,  alone>  Hermolin  re- 
traced the  gloomy  halls,  as  she 
glided)  li^  &  spirit  of  light  come  to 
reanimate  the  dead,  past  the  mailed 
shadows*  that  kept  memorial  watch 
pver  the  Viking*s  halls,  with  her  faint 
gleaniipg  lamp,  and  her  floating  hair, 
which  every  blast  seenied  to  lirt  with 
a  spirit  hand* 

Led  by  the  distant  sound  of  voices, 
Hermolin  came  to  the  festival  hall. 
Hef  terror-stricken  fancy  had  pictured 
Olof  in  the  storm  ;  his  stalwart  frame 
paralysed  ;  his  gold  hair  mingling  with 
the  sno^- wreaths,  and  death — a  ter- 
rible death — stealing  over  him.     But 


as  she  stood  in  the  shadow-huDg 
entrance,  Hermolin  saw  her  lord. 
He  sat  among  his  young  warriors, 
the  blithest  of  all,  quafliog  many  a 
cup  of  sparkling  mead,  his  laugh 
ringing  loud,  but  still  musical;  and 
his  beautiful  face  resplendent  with 
mirth  and  festive  gaiety. 

But  for  the  first  time  its  sunshine 
fell  on  Hermolin  all  joyless!?.  There 
was  a  deadly  coldness  at  her  heart, 
which  no  power  could  take  away.  Her 
lips  murmured  a  thanksgiving  that 
Olof  was  safe ;  but  no  smile  sealed 
the  joyful  amen  of  the  orison.  Si- 
lently as  she  came  she  glided  awayi 
and  the  sinner  knew  not  how  near 
him,  yet  all  unregarded,  had  passed 
the  angel's  wing. 

When  Hermolin  re-entered  lier 
chamber,  there  rose  up  from  one 
corner  a  dark  shadow.  Soon  it  form 
ed  itself  into  the  likeness  of  humanity 
and  confronted  the  young  bride— ^ 
woman,  not  yet  aged,  but  with  iron 
grey  locks  and  deeply-furrowed  brow 
Suddenly  as  the  thought  of  a  terribl 
dream  gone  by,  that  wild  face,  thos 
piercing  eyes,  rushed  upon  Hermolin 
memory.  It  was  the  remembranc 
which  had  been  the  hauntinff  terror  < 
her  childhood — the  face  of  iJlva. 

The  nurse  bent  in  a  half-mockio 
courtesy  to  Olofs  wife. 

"  Welcome,  my  lady  from  \\ 
south,  whose  vacant  chamber  I  ha 
dared  to  enter,"  said  Ulva.  "  Pe 
chance  she  likes  it  not ;  but  it  is  ii 
late  now.** 

'*  My  ]ord*s  home  is  eyer  pleasa 
in  his  wife's  eyes,"  answered  Hem 
lin,  striving  to  impart  strength  a 
dignity  to  her  trembling  frame. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  nurse.  "  J\ 
the  southern  lady  should  know  that 
is  not  our  custom  for  the  wife  o: 
noble  Jarl  to  steal  like  a  thief  ah< 
the  halls  at  night,  and  that  the  nor 
ern  heroes  admit  no  woman  to  tli 
feasts.  The  young  Olof'a  eyes  I 
darted  angry  lightnings,  had  heknvj 
his  bride  intruded  so  near." 

Hermolin  shrunk  from  the  I< 
and  fierce  tones  of  the  Norseworr 
But  while  pressing  her  clasped  ha 
on  her  breast,  she  felt  Ulrika*s  ct 
It  gave  her  strength ;  for  it  car 
her  thoughts  back  from  the  desu 
present  to  the  pure  and  holy  pi 
and  from  the  remembered  con* 
shrine  lifted  them  up    bcaveuvka 
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ae  prajers.  Then  she  turned  to  Ulrat 
^nd  sold,  in  that  sveet  meekness  which 
Wars  with  it  unutterable  weight — 

«<  i  am  a  strangery  and  I  koow  thee 
D-t.     But  I  love  mv  lord,  and  all  that 

AT 

ire  his  ;  therefore  I  forgive  these  dia- 
e»  urteoas  words  to  Olof 's  wife.  Now 
I  rould  rest,  and  be  alone.*' 

As  m  spirit  of  evil  steals  from  the 
]ij  t,  so  Ulva  crept  from  the  presence 
•-I  Hennolin,  and  the  young  wife  was 
•-'ce  more  alone. 

No,  not  alone,  though  she  sank  pros- 
nite  on  the  floor,  and  laid  her  young 
Sr.«  on  the  cold  stone,  not  even  a 
.*L  -s  fifting  up  of  the  eyes  showing 
vi.rier  the  heart  fled  in  its  desolation. 
IV;  that  stone  was  a  Bethel-pillow,  and 
Ti.irs  the  angel- winged  prayers  and 
i"i:el-footed  blessings  ascended  and 
n  -.Aiided  between  her  and  God, 
T^jtre  for  the  first  time  arose  up  from 
1  6«  heathen  balls  the  voice  of  thanks- 
-"  i"n^.  The  wild  blast  came,  and  bore 
I'3j  amidst  its  thunder  the  sweet 
p-  -ues  of  the  Virgin's  vesper-hymn ; 
t-T  floated  upwards  towards  the 
MiMW  mountjuns,  music-clouds  of  in- 
<"t'.<*,  that  marked  the  consecration  of 
:i  Jit  wild  land.  And  far  above  the 
V  ji  organ-voice  of  the  south,  with  its 
t .  usand  altars  and  myriad  orisons, 
ar.jse  from  the  desolate  north  the 
•"it -or,  low  tone  of  one  woman's  ear- 
::^-t,  loving  prayer. 

Then  it  seemed  as  though  the  holy 
cne^  who  minister  unseen  to  man, came 
3  . 1  kissed  her  eyes  into  a  sleep  as  deep 
L'.  i  peaceful  as  that  of  the  babe  Her- 
T.  '.in  on  the  breast  of  Ulrika.  A  veil 
wi.^  drawn  over  her  senses,  and  the 
I  in?led  sounds  of  the  storm  without, 
V.  I  the  noisy  revel  within,  melted  to 
t'.^  sweetest  music,  and  became  a 
^i.'ndrous  dream. 

Beside    her    couch,    in    the    spot 

«h€;re    Hermolin's    fast-closing    eyes 

h  :i  i  watched  the  first  glimmer  of  the 

?t>rta-hidden  moon,  the  light  gather- 

tr'l   and  grew,  until  it  became  a  face. 

Pale  It   was,   and  sad  ;    with   damp, 

'^ave-bedewed  hair,  such  as  we  picture 

tlie  airy  shades  of  those  over  whom 

tl<e  billows  sweep :  but  the  eyes  looked 

'•'^t  with  a  sweet,  human  yearning,  and 

the  fur  lips  smiled  with  a  mournful 

t«iderDess.     Hermolin  beheld  without 

f'»r,  for  over  the  spirit- beauty  of  that 

f^u«  was  cast  an  earthly  likeness  she 

Liiew  well,  and  in  her  dream  all  that 

•hi  bad  by  chance   heard  coneeruing 


the  mother  of  Olof  grew  clear  to  her. 
Not  with  human  voice  did  the  vision 
speak,  but  it  seemed  that  the  soul  of 
the  dead  overshadowed  the  sleeping 
soul  of  the  living:,  and  taupht  it  the 
wisdom  of  the  spirit-land.  Now  Her- 
molin saw  how  it  was  that  the  flower 
had  withered,  because  it  had  no  root 
— that  the  spirit  had  drooped  because 
there  was  no  in-dwelling  love  to  be  its 
life ;  and  she  learned  more  of  love's 
nature — that  its  strength  is  in  itself — 
that  it  stretches  not  forth  its  arms, 
saying,  "  Bless  me,  as  I  would  fain 
bless — I  give,  therefore  let  me  receive ;" 
but  it  draws  its  light  from  its  own  es- 
sence, and  pours  it  out  in  a  sunshine- 
flood,  surrounding  and  interpenetrat- 
ing the  beloved  with  radiance,  as  the 
sun  the  earth,  from  which  it  asks  no 
answering  brightness,  save  the  faint 
reflection  of  that  which  itself  has 
given. 

And  while  yet  was  present  in  her 
dream  the  pale  shadow  of  the  joyless 
wife,  whom  not  even  mother-bliss 
could  keep  from  the  land  of  peace,  for 
which  the  broken  spirit  yearned,  Her- 
molin looked  towards  her  own  future, 
and  grew  strong. 

"  I  love,  therefore  I  can  endure  all 
—can  do  all,"  was  the  resolution  that 
shot  like  a  sunbeam  through  the  sleep- 
er's  soul ;  and  at  the  moment  a  minis- 
tering angel  looked  into  that  soul, 
changing  the  proud,  yet  noble  resolve, 
into  the  humblest  of  prayer — "  /  wiU ; 
O  God,  help  me  1" 

Then  the  pale  spirit  seemed  to  re- 
joice with  exceeding  gladness,  while 
mingling  with  her  divine  joy,  a  human 
mother-love  made  it  still  more  sublime 
and  tender.  And,  behold !  there  stood 
beside  her  another  soul,  whose  dark- 
glorious  orbs  were  added  to  their  earth- 
likeness,  the  beauty  of  eyes  which  have 
looked  on  God.  And,  the  mortal  sem- 
blance not  utterly  taken  away,  but  ex- 
alted into  that  perfection  which  the 
smile  of  divinity  creates  out  of  very 
dust,  Hermolin  knew  in  her  spirit  it 
was  Ulrika. 

Then  bending  together  over  the 
sleeper,  the  mother-souls  kissed  her 
brow,  and  fled. 

t.ift  up  thy  voice  again,  O  north 
wind,  whose  wings  have  been  the  airy 
chariots  of  God's  messengers — lift  up 
thy  voice  once  more,  but  let  it  be  in  a 
grand,  solemn,  God-like  hymn,  suc|i 
as  shonl'l  arij-c*  from  the  land  of  snows ; 
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and  riftiog  through  the  sublime,  har- 
moniouB  cloud,  let  there  be  a  sun- 
burst of  divine  melody, 'sweet  as  an 
angel's  smile,  telling  of  love— eternal 


love — its  strength,  its  holiness,  it: 
long-suffering,  its  omnipotence— lovt 
which  dwells  in  humanity,  as  its  life, 
its  essence,  its  soul — which  is  God. 


CHAPTEB  TI. 


Beyond  the  6ea-coast,  the  abode  of  the 
race  of  Uialmar,  arises  a  giant  moun- 
tain ;  pine-forests,  huge  and  dark,  clothe 
its  foot ;  above  them  tower  the  grey 
masses  of  bare  rock,  and  higher  still 
comes  the  region  of  eternal  snows. 
There  sits  the  spirit  of  white  Death, 
sublime  in  beautiful  desolation ;  and 
over  it  the  stars  creep,  solemn  and 
never  wearied  watchers  throughout 
the  perpetual  night.  It  is  a  land  of 
silence,  without  movement,  without 
life.  Beneath  ^  vast  plain,  whereon  no 
trees  wave,  above  a  dull-grey  sky,  over 
which  not  a  cloud  is  seen  to  float,  earth 
and  heaven  mock  each  other  in  terrible 
tranquillity,  and  the  wind  steals  be- 
tween them,  viewless  as  themselves, 
for  there  is  nought  to  interrupt  its 
path. 

Lo  I  there  is  one  trace  of  life  on  this 
land  of  death — one  bold  footstep  marks 
the  snow — one  proud  head  lifts  itself 
fearlessly  up  towards  the  leaden  sky. 
The  spirit  that  guides  them  is  a  wo- 
inan*s — one  of  the  most  daring  of  the 
daughters  of  the  north.  Alone,  Uiva 
ascends  through  forest  and  rock,  to 
that  desolate  snow  plain,  to  ask  counsel 
of  the  only  living  soul  who  inhabits 
the  mountain— the  priestess  of  the 
Nornir. 

Ulva  reached  the  verge  of  the  plain 
where  Svenska  had  formed  her  dwell- 
ing. It  was  said  that  the  priestess  of 
the  Nornir  needed  no  human  suste- 
nance, and  that  she  made  her  couch 
among  the  snows,  and  that  from  the 
time  when  two  stray  bear- hunters 
found  the  maiden-babe  lying  on  the 
white  plain,  she  had  abode  there,  a 
daughter  of  the  unknown  world. 

And  in  truth,  when  Ulva  stood  be- 
fore her,  the  likeness  of  the  priestess 
was  not  unbefitting  her  supposed  de- 
scent. Even  with  the  spiritual  beauty 
of  her  form,  the  dweller  among  the 
snows  was  of  a  presence  that  harmo- 
nised with  the  pallid  desolation  around. 
Life  seemed  to  flow  all  bloodlessly  be- 
neath the  marble  frame ;  the  features 
still  and  colourless,  were  almost  ghast- 
ly in  their  motionless  and  perfect  beau- 


ty. The  pale  yellow  hair  fell  down  ii 
stirless  masses,  and  the  drapery  move< 
as  she  moved,  and  gathering  round  he 
white  spectral  folds,  and  floating  with 
out  a  sound,  as  snowy  clouds  over  \ 
southern  sky. 

Ulva  fell  at  her  feet,  and  gazed  a 
her  with  a  strange  mingling  of  reli 
gious  adoration  and  human  lov 
Then  the  pale  lips  unclosed,  to  aoswe 
and  to  exhort ;  and  the  whole  snow 
statue  became  the  inspired  priestesi 
Long  they  talked — ^the  woman  of  earti 
and  the  daughter  of  solitudes;  an 
their  speech  was  of  the  new  straog 
worship  that  was  creeping  in  upo 
Odin*s  land,  after  the  footsteps  of  th 
southern  maid,  who  had  been  brough 
into  the  halls  of  Hialmar. 

"  I  see  it  coming,*'  cried  Ulva,  pas 
sionately.  "  The  shapeless  horror  hi 
its  foot  already  on  the  threshold  of  tb 
Viking.  Already  Olof  wars  no  mon 
but  sits  idly  by  the  hearth,  and  listen 
to  southern  tales  from  the  whinini 
lips  of  Hermolin.  Even  now  th 
meadcup  and  the  meats  due  to  Odi 
are  given  to  the  throats  of  sick  b(| 
gars,  whom  our  fathers  suffered  nc 
to  cumber  earth  I  And  my  lord  Olo 
the  babe  that  I  reared,  hears  it  sai 
that  the  gods  of  his  fathers  are  fals< 
and  pardons  the  accursed  lie,  becam 
it  comes  from  fair  lips.  Oh,  priestess,  t 
whom,  if  thou  art  the  daughter  of  tl 
gods,  I  have  given  year  by  year  at  lea^ 
somewhat  of  mortal  nurture,  until  tk 
child  I  loved  has  grown  up  the  sacr« 
maiden  I  adore — holy  Svenska,  gi^ 
me  counsel  1  How  shall  I  tread  ov 
in  the  dust  this  growing  fire— ho 
save  from  defilement  the  worship  ( 
Odin?" 

Svenska  lifted  her  face  to  the  eas 
where,  out  of  the  darkness,  were  b< 
ginning  to  shoot  the  starry  battalioi 
which  light  up  northern  skies.  The 
she  said,  '^  Follow,"  and  began  to  tri 
verse  the  snow  with  almost  wiogc 
speed. 

At  last  Ulva  and  her  guide  stoc 
on  the  apex  of  the  mountain  !—thei 
three  peaks  lifted  themselves  up— tt 
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!in&os(  boQiHhiy  of  the  visible  world ; 

hejood,  all  waa  nothingness.      The 

f^imliar  idealisation  of  Norse- worship. 

^yjcK  in  the  grandest  and  most  fearful 

(^iicts  of  nature,  fonnd  its    divini- 

Qe5.  had  sjmbolised   in   thesb   giant 

rocks  Ibe  three  Nornir,  or  destinies, 

L'ir,  Vertbandi,  and  Sknlld.    As  they 

stood  oat  against  the  cold  grey  sky, 

Liusfisation  might  have  traced  in  each 

1  taene  outline,  somewhat  resembling 

1  tVode  form,  beneath  the  shadowy 

^^  of  snow,  which  no  human  hand 

f =^d  tTer  lift.    Thus,  in  these  solemn 

'^%  abiding    between    earth    and 

^*iT%  it  was  not  strange  that  their 

■^"Tibippera  should  see  the  emblems 

"'*'  ti«e  rulers  of  human  destinies,  until 

^  '^U  as  in  all  symbolised  faiths,  the 

n\ih  and  its  outward  type  became 


cas. 


Srenska  lifted  np  her  voice,  and  it 
rr.ethroai?h  the  still,  ice-bound  air 
itt?  a  clarion-— 

**  There  is  a  spirit  arising  in  Odin's 
iJ^d,  and  ye  fear  its  might.  The  priest 
tr-mbles  beneath  the  temple's  shadow, 
ui  the  warrior's  hand  grows  palsied 
cvn  the  spear.  Shall  it  grow  up  like 
'  (iarkness  over  the  shrines  of  our 
pis  aod  the  graves  of  our  fathers ? 
>>^GiId,  far-seer  into   the  future,  an- 

Bat  there  was  silence  over  all. 

Srenska  bowed  herself  to  the  ground^ 
^li  then  said— . 

**  It  is  vain !  From  north  to  south, 
■r^^m  east  to  west,  between  earth  and 
"^J.  float  the  threads  which  the  Nornir 
^^«e.  Thev  are  there,  encompassing 
-J  continually,  and  yet  we  see  them 
^  w  We  walk  with  our  heads  aloft, 
^t  it  is  they  who  guide  us ;  our  minds 
'^7  will,  but  it  is  they  who  control 
'  -r  minds.  Therefore,  hear  my  counsel, 
^5-  'izh  it  speaks  not  with  an  airy 
^'  ice,  bat  with  a  woman's  tongue." 

"  1  hear — I  obey,"  answered  Ulva, 
*?fmblingly. 

"There  are  two  spirits  which 
^•Tern  man — ambition  and  love.  The 
f  rst  i?  ever  strongest,  except  in  those 

i'9  and  noble  natures  which  seem 
i'^s>  human  than  divine.  Let  the  sound 

f  battle  rouse  the  young  Viking  from 

!^  dnsam.  Lot  him  dye  the  seas  pur- 
i'.e  with  his  enemies*  blood,  and  then 
^'iin  will  be  appeased.  The  fierce 
'.-ont  of  northern  victory  will  drown 
^^^  beguiling  whisper  of  a  false  wo- 
ni3D'i  lipsy  and  tbe  son  of  Hialmar  will 


rejoice  ngain  in  the  bold  faith  of  his 

fathers."     . 

«  «  *  *  « 

News  came  to  Jarl  Olof,  that 
the  King  of  Upsala  was  about  to 
fall  upon  him  with  fire  and  sword. 
How  the  rumour  reached  him,  the 
young  Viking  knew  not,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  scarcely  heeded  it,  but  sunned 
himself  in  the  placid,  tender  smile, 
that  day  by  day  was  melting  the  frost 
off  his  stern  northern  heart — the  smile 
of  Hermolin.  But  then,  as  time 
passed  on,  the  nurse,  Ulva,  ever  seemed 
to  stand  between  the  husband  and 
wife.  Olof  shrank  from  the  bit- 
terness of  the  proud,  mocking  eye, 
which  had  exercised  a  strange  in- 
fluence over  him  from  his  childhood  ; 
and  sometimes,  too,  her  tongue  cast 
out  its  sharp,  pointed  stings,  even 
among  the  honey- words  which  she 
still  used  towards  the  son  of  her 
care. 

When  the  spring  came  on,  the  young 
Viking  yearned  for  his  olden  life  of 
free  warfare.  He  would  fain  forestall 
the  taunts  of  the  King  of  Upsala,  and 
requite  his  unreasoning  words  with 
deeds ;  and  though  Hermolin  shud- 
dered at  her  lord*s  danger,  and  prayed 
him  not  to  enter  on  a  sinful  and  cause- 
less war,  still  he  refused  to  hearken. 
And  so  the  sails  were  set,  the  vessel 
danced  over  the  waters,  and  Hermolin 
was  left  to  the  bitterness  of  that  first 
parting.  A  parting  it  was,  not  like 
that  when  soul  is  knitted  unto  soul,  to 
cling  in  true  faith  and  love,  through 
distance,  and  absence,  and  time — nny, 
even  through  that  life-severance  which 
drops  the  veil  of  immortality  between 
flesh  and  spirit — but  it  was  a  separa- 
tion when  a  few  leagues,  a  few  weeks, 
are  sundrance  enough  to  blot  out  the 
past,  and  form  a  bar  between  the  two 
to  which  the  perfect  bond  of  union  is 
unknown.  Therefore,  when  Hermo- 
lin saw  her  lord's  ship  fade  like  a  speck 
upon  the  seas,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
first  dawning  dream  of  Olof's  affec- 
tion faded  too,  and  she  became  over- 
whelmed with  the  burthen  of  lonely 
love. 

Oh,  meek  woman's  heart,  content 
with  so  little  and  giving  bo  much,  who 
shall  requite  thee  ?  Yet  what  guerdon 
needest  thou,  to  whom  the  act  of  loving 
is  alone  bliss,  and  hope,  and  strength  ? 
Go  on  thy  way,  thou  true  one,  and 
wait  until  the  end  1 
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The  Viliing's  ship  returned  in  trU 
umphy  laden  with  prey.  •  Herraolin, 
vfYmn  she  flew  to  her  lord  and  nestled 
in  his  breast,  shedding  joyful  tears, 
forgot  all  but  the  bliss  of  Olof  re- 
stored to  her  love.  She  sate  with  him 
in  his  hall  of  state  while  he  apportioned 
the  spoil,  and  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  captives ;  and  while  the  duty 
pained  her  gentle  heart,  and  almost 
wrung  her  conscience,  Hermolin  strove 
to  stifle  all  other  feelings  for  the  love 
she  bore  to  him,  and  comport  herself  in 
everything  as  became  the  wife  of  the 
great  northern  Jarl. 

Among  the  captives  was  a  man  who, 
standing  behind  the  rest,  directed  every 
glance  of  his  piercing  eyes  towards  the 
Viking's  wife.  Chains  weighed  down 
his  small  spare  limbs,  and  his  frame 
was  worn  and  wasted ;  yet  still,  the 
lightnings  of  those  wondrous  eyes  glit- 
tered above  the  ruins  made  by  time. 
At  last  the  prisoners  were  dismissed — 
all  but  this  man.  Olof  glanced  care- 
lessly at  him ;  but  Hermolin  beheld 
only  the  face  of  her  lord,  until  the 
stern  reply  to  the  Jarl's  question  at- 
tracted her  notice. 

"  My  name,  wouldst  thou,  son  of 
Hialmar  ?  Ask  thy  wife :  she  knows 
it  well,  if  her  heart  has  not  lost  its 
home-memories,  as  her  tongue  its 
southern  speech.  Hermolin,  are  thine 
eyes  too  proud  to  look  upon  Ansga- 
rius  ?" 

Trembling,  half  with  fear  and  half 
with  joy,  Hermolin  sprang  forward, 
and  would  have  fallen  at  his  feet,  but 
Olof  restrained  her. 

"  Child,  what  is  this  rude  beggar  to 
thee?  Thou  forgettest  thyself,"  he 
said. 

Break,  struggling  heart,  whom  fear- 
ful love  makes  weaker  still  1  What 
shouldst  thou  do  ?  Helplessly,  Her- 
molin sank  back,  and  hid  her  face 
from  the  eyes  of  the  monk. 

"Is  it  even  so?"  cried  Ansgarius. 
"  Then,  may  the  curse " 

But  while  the  terrible  words  were 
yet  half-formed,  he  caught  Hermolin's 
wild,  imploring  glance,  and  saw  that, 
half  hidden  beneath  the  robe,  her 
fingers  closed  despairingly  over  Ulrika*s 
cross. 

*«  God  judge  thee,  1  dare  not,"  he 
added  more  softly,  in  the  Provencal 
tongue.  "  Oh,  daughter  of  my  love, 
that  I  should  meet  thee  with  almost  a 
curse  on  my  lips !     But  no  !  it  shall  be 


a  blessing — ^it  must  be,  thou  child  of 
many  prayers  I" 

The  softened  tone,  the  long.forg(»t- 
ten  tongue,  pierced  the  heart  of  tlie 
Jarl's  wife.  She  sank  on  her  knei"» 
and  sobbed.  Olof  looked  at  her,  half 
wondering,  half  angrily. 

*•  Forgive  me,  my  lord,  my  beloved! 
But  this  man*s  speech  is  that  of  my 
own  far  land,  and  it  makes  me  weep," 
she  answered. 

"  As  thou  wilt,  as  thou^ilt,"  answer- 
ed Olof,  coldly  ;  "  but  thy  tears  shouM 
flow  alone.    Prisoner,  leave  the  hall." 

And  as  the  followers  of  the  Viking 
removed  Ansgarius,  the  Jarl  strode 
carelessly  from  his  wife's  presence, 
without  another  glance  at  her  droop- 
ing and  grief-stricken  form. 

*«  Oh,  Mother  of  Mercies!"  cried 
Hermolin,  "  did  I  pray  for  this  joyful 
day  and  my  lord's  return,  and  lo!  it  is  a 
time  of  bitterness  and  woe  1  And  thou, 
the  strong-hearted,  bold-tongued,  thou 
wilt  be  slain,  Ansgarius,  it  may  be  bj 
the  hand  of  my  Olof  I  Holy  Mother 
of  Consolation,  all  is  darkness  before 
me  I  I  faint  I  I  die !  Oh,  guide  me 
through  the  gloom  !** 

Wait,  thou  tried  and  patient  one. 
**  At  evening- tide  it  shall  be  light  :'* 
wait  and  pray. 

Olof  sat  at  night,  dreaming  alone 
over  the  fire-light  in  his  ball,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  Ulva  whispering  in 
his  ear — 

"  Is  the  Jarl  sleeping  while  his  wife 
is  opening  the  prison  doors?  AMiy 
should  my  Lord  Olof  waste  his 
strength  and  shed  his  blood  to  tate 
captives,  when  the  Lady  Hermolin 
sets  them  free  ?** 

Olof,  half  roused  from  his  slumber, 
spoke  angrily — 

"  Ulva,  hold  thy  peace !  Hermolin 
is  asleep  in  the  chamber." 

"  Come  and  see ;"  and  the  nurse, 
strong  in  her  influence,  led  Olof  to  bis 
wife's  deserted  room. 

•*  A  loving  welcome  for  a  long-ab- 
sent lord  !"  said  the  sneering  voice ; 
*<  audit  was  no  pale  vision  Isaw  gliding, 
lamp  in  hand,  until  it  entered  the  pri- 
son of  the  southern  captive,  at  the  sight 
of  whom  she  wept  this  morn,  as  I 
heard  from  her  maidens." 

"  Woman  1"  thundered  Olof,  "  one 
word  more  against  my  pure  wife,  and 
I  slay  thee  with  this  hand.  It  was  a 
priest,  a  vowed,  grey-headed  priest  of 
her  faith." 
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'*  Arif?  tliorrr.>re  thou  ^Wi  save  hifri 

'r-m  JeatL,  and  loaJ   him  with   ho- 

rs !  Son  of  Hialmar,  on  thy  father's 

nb  the  phantom  light    burns   yet, 

^  .1  thick  darkne&s  will  fall  over  thine. 

H  i'niar  was  the  last  o^  Odin's  heroes  ; 

'H  ;  vill  sing  psalms  in  the  Christian's 

"Nerer!**  cried  the  young  Jarl. 
''To the  prison,  that  the  priest  may 
Eftft  hii  doom  1" 

Stltatiy  and  stealthily  as  deiitK, 
<'Vf  and  Ulva  entered;  and  the 
t-?^  of  the  dangeon,  looking  on 
lii  'tsT*  face  6f  stern  resolve,  frayed 
<^i>ito  save  from  harm  that  gentle 
'•^'i:fni  lady  whom  all  reverenced  and 
f-\rt,j_lniowing  how  pure  and  meek 
>'if  Tis,  and  how  dearly  she  loved  her 

Hermolin  was  standing  before  Atis- 
.•rloi  He  awoke  from  his  calm,  holy 
iij^'j,  and  thought  it  had  been  the  pre- 
•-•f*  of  an  angel.  But  when  she 
•  3  !t  at  bis  feet  weeping,  and  lifted  up 
'i-  motffttfci!,  Esau-like  cry — "  Bless 
3e,eTenmealso,  O  my  father !" — then 
*K  .^tem  missionary  knew  that  it  was 
tV  child  whom  he  had  taught,  the 
;  Jirs:  8onl  whom  he  had  trained  for 
t-?  sreat  work  for  which  he  believed 
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**  Aod  God  may  fulfil  that  destiny 
:tt,  since  thou  hast  not  belied  thy  faith 
i^:ti  among  the  heathen,"  said  Ansga- 
r  IS  when  he  had  listened  to  her  life's 
-'t'-ry  since  she  left  the  shored  of 
Pr  Ten^e.  "  He  may  turn  even  this 
iirkness  into  light.  Heaven  works' 
'->*  as  we.  When  the  good  Ktn'^ 
^  i«  of  France  sent  me  to  Upsala,  the 
►u'l  bearer  of  the  holy  cross,  I  thought 
'*^as  heaven's  call,  and  1  went.  And 
^  n  thy  lord's  vessel  took  us  capflve 
"^  the  seas,  I  bowed  my  head  and  said, 
'  fi'id  knoweth  best.  It  may  be 
^  -at  he  leads  me  where  the  furrowaf 
-•♦^  ripest  for  the  seed,'  and  therefore, 
"H'Ti  here,  in  this  dark  prisot/,  1  rejoice 
ti' sing  for  joy." 

**  But  if  danger  should  come,  if  thy 
^■'vod  should  be  poured  out  trpon  this 
^iHlandr 

**  It  will  be  bttt  as  the  early  rain  to 
^  ften  the  hard  ground,"  said  Ansga- 
ri'is  with  a  calm  smile.  «  And  God 
*:!!  find  himself  another  and  a  wor- 
^'.^r  hosbandman,  to  follow  after,  and 
.'^nt,  aod  water,  until  the  land  be 

'^^  *«J  with  hicrease." 
^  talked  the  son  of  Ufa'ika.     O, 


blessed  mother,  whose  prayers  had 
thus  brought  forth  such  glorious  fruit  I 
And  then,  all  unconscious  of  (he  pre- 
sence of  others,  the  two  knelt  down  in 
the  prison,  like  the  saints  of  old,  and 
prayed.  The  strong,  fearless  man  of 
faith,  the  meek  and  gentle  woman, 
were  types  of  the  two  foundations  on 
which  the  early  church  was  laid — the 
spirit  of  holy  boldness  and  the  spirit  of 
love  I 

Ulfa  and  the  son  of  Hialmar  stood 
silent  and  motionless  in  the  darkness, 
and  heard  all. 

Then  Hermolin  arofde,  and  Ol6f  *a 
name  came  to  her  lips  with  a  heavy 
sigh. 

*'  My  heart  is  sore  even  to  deceive 
him  thus,"  she  said.  '*  I  would  not, 
save  for  thee.  Must  it  be  ever  so, 
that  my  faith  to  heaven  roust  war  with 
the  dear  love  I  bear  my  lord — my 
trtie— my  noble  Olof." 

Ansgarlus  looked  surprised ;  his 
strong  heart,  engrossed  in  one  life- 
purpose,  had  no  room  for  humitn  love. 
He  understood  it  not.  Even  Hermo- 
lin had  been  to  him  only  the  instru- 
ment wherewith  to  work  out  his  end. 

*'  Dost  thou  love  him  so  ?"  he  said, 
in  a  compassioTiate  tone.  •*  Poor 
child — happier  are  those  who  give 
heaven  all.  Now,  my  daughter,  leave 
me  to  pray.  Who  knoweth  how  soorf 
death  may  come  from  the  hiinds  of 
these  godless  men." 

Hermolin  threw  herself  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet.  "  Oh,  my  father; 
my  father,  thou  shalt  not  die,"  warf 
her  agonised  cry.  "  If  thou  Wonldst 
fly,  the  night  is  dark — my  lord  sleef^s." 

Ansgarras  turned  round,  and  flxed 
tip6n  her  his  giize  6f  stern  reproof. 

"  A  ifrife  deceives  her  hu^bafid — a 
Christian  dstre  not  confess  io  his  God. 
Is  it  for  this  that  we  brought  the  txmn 
ihto  the  land  ?" 

*'  No,  no,"  Het-mblin  said—'*  thotf 
must  stay,  and  God  Will  protect  thee^ 
O,  niy  father  1  Olof— ttiy  Olof— I 
love  thee — 1  trust  thee — I  will  pray 
night  and  day  that  this  sin  miy  be 
kep!  from  thy'sotil." 

And  while  HermoliA  called  61ft  her 
lord's  name,  Olof  catne  forward  and 
stood  before  them  both.  His  face  wai 
very  pale,  but  there  was  in  it  a  beauty 
and  a  softness  that  resembled  the 
young  saint  of  the  cotiveftt.  His  |)re- 
sence  caused  no  fear,  otily  an  awe- 
struck silence.     Theur  Olof  spMce— 
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*'  Priest,  I  brought  this  sword  to 
drink  thy  life's  blood.  I  laj  it  now 
At  thy  feet.  It  shall  not  be  said  that 
the  son  of  Odin  was  less  noble  than 
his  Christian  foe.    Hermolin  I** 

She  sprang  to  his  arms — she  clung 
there*  and  they  folded  round  her  as  in 
that  first  embrace,  when  the  young 
bridegroom  stood    at    the    convent 


gate ;  and  Hermolin  felt  that  even 
the  wild  devotion  of  the  maiden  was  as 
nothing  to  the  fulness  of  the  wife's  loye. 
The  prison  doors  closed  on  the  re- 
treating footsteps  of  three.  But  there 
was  one  who  stayed  behind,  unnoticed 
in  the  darkness,  gnashing  her  teeth, 
and  cursing  the  day  when  a  ChristiAc 
foot  first  entered  Odin's  land. 


CHAPTER  yn* 


There  was  again  a  footstep  on  the 
snow-mountains,  and  Ulva  once  more 
poured  out  her  passionate  soul  at  the 
feet  of  the  strange  priestess  of  the 
Nornir. 

*'  The  darkness  gathers,*'  she  cried. 
**  Odin  has  turned  away  his  face  from 
the  land.  AccnrJ^ed  he  the  victory 
that  brought  the  Christian  captive  to 
our  shores.  My  lord  turned  his  foot 
aside ;  he  would  not  crush  the  worm, 
and  lo,  it  is  growing  into  a  serpent, 
whose  venomous  folds  will  fill  the  land. 
Already  our  warriors  listen  to  the 
Christian  priest,  with  his  wily  tongue. 
Already  the  worshippers  desert  Odin's 
fane ;  while  the  poor,  the  helpless,  the 
weak,  women  and  children,  lift  up 
their  hands  to  another  God  than  the 
great  ruler  of  Asgard.  And  Jarl 
Olof  heeds  not  though  his  people  cast 
scorn  on  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
Svenska,  thou  wisest  one,  whohearest 
the  voice  of  the  Nornir,  inquire  what 
may  be  the  end  of  this  terrible  change 
that  is  coming  over  the  land  ?** 

Svenska  answered  not,  but  pointed 
silently  to  the  place  where  the  three 
rocks  stood.  Ulva  remained  at  a  dis- 
tance, while  the  priestess  performed 
her  strange  rites.  The  sound  of  her 
clear,  shrill  voice  came  borne  on  the 
air,  rising  at  times  into  a  cry,  more 
like  that  of  a  soul  in  despair  than  a 
woman's  tone.  It  seemed  to  pierce 
the  heart  of  the  Norsewoman.  She 
grovelled  on  the  earth,  burying  her 
head  among  the  snows. 

^^  My  Svenska — my  beloved — my 
soul's  child,"  she  moaned,  <'oh,  that 
I  could  take  thee  to  this  heart,  and 
feel  thine  own  answer  to  it  with  human 
throbs.  But  I  dare  not— the  pure 
soul  would  scorn  the  impure.  Great 
Odin,  if  the  sin  was  great,  how  heavy 
is  the  punishment  1** 

When  after  a  time  she  lifted  op 
her  head,  Svenska  stood  before  her. 


'*  Have  the  Nornir  spoken  ?**  ^Ve^ 
Ulva,  scarcely  daring  to  look  upon  th 
face  of  the  Daughter  of  the  Snows. 

*'  They  utter  no  voice ;  but  I  fw 
them  in  my  soul,"  said  Svenska.  "  I 
is  a  terrible  call ;  yet  I  must  answer 
Listen  I  The  last  of  the  race  of  H! 
almar  must  not  bring  shame  on  h! 
fathers.  If  Jarl  Olof  he  left  to  yiel 
to  the  persuasions  of  a  woman,  an 
the  guile  of  a  priest,  the  faith  of  Odi 
will  vanish  from  the  land." 

**  And  how,  O  Svenska,  can  « 
sway  the  son  of  Hialmar,  that  th 
evil  may  not  come  ?'* 

The  face  of  the  young  priestess  wi 
strangely  convulsed  ;  and  when,  aft 
a  while,  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  HI 
an  icy  whisper. 

"  I  told  thee  once  that  there  we 
two  ruling  spirits  in  roan— ambitt< 
and  love.  With  Olof,  one  has  fall^ 
powerless^ the  other  yet  remain 
The  spell  of  human  passion  mu 
stand  between  the  Jarl  and  his  doo 
— the  dooin  of  those  who  despise  t 
might  of  Odin.** 

A  wild  light  shone  in  Ulva*8  fier 
eyes. 

<*  Would  that  it  might  be  so 
that  a  northern  mud  might  tre 
under  foot  the  dark-browed  Hermol 
torture  her,  soul  and  body,  until  s 
died,  unloved,  unpitied.  Bat  our  pt 
maidens  cast  not  their  eyes  on  annth 
woman's  lord,  and  who  is  there  to  v 
Olof  from  Hermolin  ?" 

Ulva  uttered  a  cry,  almcist  of  agoi 
"  Thou,  my  beautiful — ^my  pare  one 
white-souled  as  the  snows  that  nai 
thee — ^thou  to  stoop  to  earth's  sin- 
be  made  the  sacrifice,**  she  muttci 
hoarsely. 

It  seemed  as  though  a  fallen  spi 
had  entered  that  marble  statue,  i 
animated  its  pale  beauty  with  a  pov 
new  and  terrible  to  benold*     Sven^ 
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\^^l  her  arms  upwards^  and    cried 
ffth  a  ^d  rehenieDce — 

'^  Dread  Nornir,  I  feel  around  me 
t3e  threads  ve  wesTe ;  they  draw  niy 
'W:  oBvard,  and  whither  they  lead  I 
:?.  Xerer  shall  the  worship  of  Odin 
Ti^'  before  that  of  the  Christian's  God. 
I'icTotemjself  to  ahame — to  sin  which 
'h^  sacHBce  makes  holy — that  the 
iwrllers  in  Aagard  may  still  look 
a  7Q  apon  the  land,  and  the  children 
t  the  Dorth  may  not  tarn  aside  from 
l^r  tjuth  of  their  fathers." 

lira  guk  at  Srenska's  feet,  folded 
i^^  n  her  arms,  and  kissed  them 
■  iro^atelr.  Then  she  rose  up,  and 
-i^-ved  the  steps  of  the  priestess  in 
*^.:ce.  Only  as  they  passed  the 
'^r^  rock  statues  her  agony  burst 
'■■r*h  in  a  low  moaning-* 

"  TerriWe  Nomir,  sin  avengers,  to 
*l:'>ni,  as  atonement,  I  devoted  this 
'  '^i  je  have  made  the  precious  gift 
li  arrow  to  pierce  my  soul  l" 


The  Jarl  Olof  came  home  from  a 

^-hnnt,  carrying  with  him  a  strange 

, '  z^.    He  had  found  in  the  snows  a 

^':deT),  white  and  pale,  and  almost 

^lf*s,   yet    of    unearthly    beauty. 

(iradoany  the  soul  awakened  in  that 

'  'f iv  form,  and  looked  at  Olof  from 

&t  the  heavenly  eyes.     His  own  an- 

'^^red  to  it  with  a  vague  pleasure, 

'^i  sveet  in  his  ear  sounded  the  voice 

«hjch  uttered  musically  the  accents  of 

I  ;e  Norse  tongue.     The  young  Jarl 

i'^^lf  bore  the  weak  and  fainting 

'  mi  for  many  weary  leagues,  until  he 

*  Qght  the  beautiful  desolate  one  to 

'>  presence  of  his  wife,  and  laid  her 

J3  Hermolin*s  chamber. 

Hermolin  bent  over  her  in  pity  and 
I'saie.  She,  too,  was  penetrated  to 
t^^e  Tery  soul  with  that  dazzling  and 
voodroos  beauty — so  spiritual,  and 
jfct  so  human — so  divine,  and  yet  so 
'wnaoly.  The  JarFs  wife  twined  her 
^'Tera  among  the  pale  amber  tresses 
'^'hahnost  childlike  admiration,  and 
•^ed  wistfully  on  the  white,  round 
^^M  and,  graceful  throat,  beneath 
'^^ose  marble  purity  a  faint  rose-hue 
'•^ean  to  steal,  while  the  life-current 
'^JQ  wandered  through  the  blue  deli- 
»-*te  veins. 

"Olof,  how  beautiful  she  is — ^like 
■"^e  of  the  angels,  which  I  used  to 
*«  in  my  childish  dreams.  How  hap- 
P7  it  most  be  to  know  one*s-self  so 
'  ^^T-"  And  a  light  sigh  thrilled  Her- 
raolm's  bosom. 


Olof  did  not  answer  ;  his  eyes,  too 
— ^nay,  his  whole  soul,  drank  in  the 
beauty  of  which  Hermolin  spoke. 
The  wife  saw  it,  and  again  she  sighed. 

Far  behind  the  group  stood  one 
who  beheld  the  gaze,  and  heard  the 
sigh,  and  Ulva's  heart  throbbed  with 
fierce  exultation,  for  she  saw  from 
afar  the  rising  of  that  little  cloud. 

Months  passed  away,  and  still  the 
stranger  maiden  cast  the  magic  of  her 
superhuman  beauty  over  the  halls  of 
the  Viking.  Asluaga,  when  she  came 
forth  from  the  harp,  like  a  spirit  of 
light,  or  when  she  stood  before  Reg- 
nar  Lodbrog,  enchaining  the  wild 
sea-king  with  the  spells  of  a  lovely  soul 
in  a  lovely  form — Asluaga  herself  was 
not  more  omnipotent  in  power  than 
was  the  strange  daughter  of  the  snows. 
And  day  by  day,  over  Svenska's  beauty 
there  crept  a  new  charm — a  softness 
and  all* subduing  womanliness,  that 
endowed  with  life  and  warmth  the 
once  passionless  form.  The  spell 
thrilled  through  Olof 's  whole  nature, 
and  his  soul  bent  like  a  reed  before 
the  storm  of  wild  emotions  that  swept 
over  him. 

Oh,  thou  pure  angel,  who  weepest 
all  alone,  on  whom  has  faded  the  light 
of  that  dearest  smile — who  seest  each 
day  the  love  wane,  though  an  innate 
nobleness  still  maJces  duty  keep  its 
place  in  the  heart  where  it  was  thy 
heaven  to  rest  I  Hermolin  I  will  thy 
love  fail  now?  —  will  it  sink  in  the 
trial,  or  will  it  forget  itself  and  its  own 
wrongs,  and  watch  over  the  sinner 
with  tenderness  and  prayers,  until  it 
bring  him  back  in  forgiveness,  repent- 
ance, and  peace  ? 

Listen  how  that  faithful,  patient 
heart  answers  the  bitterness  which  the 
stern  monk  pours  out  against  the  err- 
ing one  who  is  tempted  to  betray  such 
love. 

"  My  father,"  said  Hermolin,  when 
Ansgarius  would  fain  have  dealt  out 
reproaches  and  threatenings  against 
her  husband — "my  father,  condemn 
him  not  yet.  It  is  a  bitter  struggle  ; 
he  is  tempted  sore.  How  sweet  her 
smile  is ! — how  glorious  her  beauty !— . 
while  I,  alas  I  alas! — I  have  only  love 
to  give  him.  And  then  she  is  from 
his  own  North,  and  she  speaks  to  him 
of  his  fathers,  and  her  wild  nature 
governs  his.  Oh,  my  Olof  I  that  I 
could  be  all  this— ^that  I  could  make 
myself  more  like  thee— more  worthy 
to  win  thy  love." 
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Arid  when  the  inflexible  spirit  of 
Ansgarius,  in  justly  condeiuuiiig  the 
sin,  shut  out  all  compassioQ  for  the 
sinner,  Hermolin  only  wept. 

"  Oh,  father,  have  pity  on  him — on 
ine.  He  did  love  me  once — he  will 
love  me  yet.  I  will  be  patient ;  and 
love  is  so  strong  to  bear — so  omnipo- 
tent in  prayers ;  heaven  will  keep  him 
from  sin,  and  I  sh£ill  witi  him  back. 
Olof,  my  Olof  I  God  will  not  let  me 
die,  until  thou  lovest  me  as  I  have 
loved,  as  I  do  love  thee — my  soul's 
soul  I — my  life's  blessing  !'* 

And  ere  the  words  were  Well  utter- 
ed, an  angel  carried  them  to  heaven, 
and  then  cast  them  down  again,  like 
an  echoy  upon  the  spirit  of  him  who 
had  won  such  love.  The  invisible  in- 
fluence fell  upon  him,  even  though  he 
stood  alone  with  Svenska,  overwhelm- 
ed with  the  delirium  of  her  presence. 

She  had  enchained  his  soul ;  she 
had  drawn  from  his  lips  the  avowal 
of  wild  and  sinful  passion  ;  she  had 
strentfthened  her  power  over  him,  by 
bringmg  into  the  earthly  bond  all  the 
influences  of  their  ancient  faith,  to 
which  she  had  won  him  back;  and  now* 
her  end  gained,  Svenska  quailed  be- 
fore the  tempest  she  had  raised. 

What  power  i^as  it  which  had 
cbanged  the  priestess,  who  once  cast 
her  arms  to  heaven  with  that  terrible 
vow,  into  the  trembling  woman  who 
dared  not  look  on  Olof 's  face ;  and 
who,  even  in  her  triumphant  joy, 
shrank  before  the  wild  energy  of  his 
words. 

He  promised  her  that  her  heart's 
desire  should  be  accomplished — that 
DO  Christian  prayer  should  be  heard 
in  Odin's  land — that  the  monk  and  his 
proselytes  should  be  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Why  was  it,  O  Svenska,  that  even 
then,  when  the  flash  of  triumph  had 
passed  from  thine  eyes,  they  sank  to- 
wards earth,  and  thy  pale  lips  quivered 
like  a  weak  girl's  ? 

"  There  is  one  thing  more,  Olof, 
and  then  I  give  thee  my  love,"  she 
said.  '*The  shadow  is  passing,  and 
Odin's  smile  will  again  brighten  our 
shores ;  but  the  land  is  still  defiled — 
blood  only  can  make  it  pure ;  there 
must  be  a  sacrifice." 

Her  voice  rose,  her  stature  dilated, 
and  Svenska  was  again  the  inspired  of 
the  Nornir.  As  Olof  beheld  her,  even 
bis  own  bold  spirit  quailed  beneath  the 
terrible  strength  of  hers. 


"  There  must  be  a  sacrifice  T'she  re- 
peated in  yet  more  vehement  tones.  "  In 
the  dark  night  a  voice  haunts  me,  and 
the  words  are  ever  the  same  ;  when  1 
look  on  the  snow-mountains,  I  see 
there  traces  of  blood,  which  never 
pass  away.  Odin  demands  the  offer- 
ing, and  will  hot  be  appeased.  Olof  I 
I  am  thine  when  thou  hast  given  up 
the  victim  !'* 

«'  Who  f*  murmured  Olof,  instinc- 
tlvely  drooping  his  fa6e  beneath  the 
glare  of  those  terrible  eyes. 

She  stooped  over  him  5  her  soft 
breath  swept  his  cheek ;  her  fair  ser- 
pent lips  approached  his  ear ;  they 
uttered  one  name — '*  llermolin  V\ 

He  sprang  from  her  side  with  a  shvui 
dering  cry.  One  moment  he  covered  \\\i 
eyes,  as  though  to  shut  out  some  hor< 
rible  sight,  and  then  the  tempted  stooc 
face  to  face  with  the  tempter.  Thi 
veil  had  fallen  :  he  beheld  in  her  no^ 
not  the  beautiful  begtjiiler,  but  thi 
ghastly  impersonation  of  the  meditates 
sin.  It  stood  revealed,  the  crime  ii 
all  its  black  deformity ;  it  hissed  i 
him  in  that  perfumed  breath;  1 
scorched  him  in  the  lightnings  of  the^ 
lustrous  eyes.  Horror-stricken  art 
dumb,  he  gazed,  until  at  last  his  ]i| 
formed  themselves  into  the  echo  < 
that  one  word — "  Hermolla  I" 

It  fell  like  a  sunburst  upon  b! 
clouded  spirit,  and,  rifting  throufi 
that  blackest  darkness^  Olof  bche 
the  light.  He  sprang  towards  it ;  f< 
there  was  yet  a  beauty  and  a  nob1en€ 
in  the  young  Northman's  soul — ho 
else  could  Hermolin  have  lored  hire 
Through  the  silent  hall  rang  thi 
name — bursting  from  the  husband 
lips  and  heart — first  as  a  nmrm^ 
then  as  a  wild,  yearning  crj — "  H^ 
irioHnl  Hermofin!" 

Surely  it  was  an  angel  who  bort»  it 
call  to  the  wife's  ear — Who  gaided  h 
feet  all  unwittingly  tn  where  her  1 
loved  wrestled  with  that  deadly  d 
Lo  f  as  h  were  in  answer  to  his  voii 
Hermolin  stood  at  the  entrance  of  1 
hall.  Olof  glanced  at  Svenska  ;  i 
gleatntng  eyes,  her  writhing  lips»  i 
her  beauty,  seemed  changed  to 
likeness  of  a  fiend.  And  there,  s< 
smilinff  on  him,  with  the  meek,  \ov 
face  or  old,  leaned  Hermolin,  her  a] 
stretched  out,  as  if  to  welcome  him, 
forgiveness  and  peace^  to  the  sbeltcl 
that  pure  breast. 

He  fled  there.     There   vras  a 
such  as  rarely  bursts  from  man's 
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— *•'  Ifermolin,  Hermolinf  save  me  1" 
:'J  tiie  proad  one  knelt  at  her  feet, 
L  i  rg-  bis  face  in  her  garments,  press- 
"^i:  Ler  pare  handa  apon  his  eyes,  as 
tL«  a^h  to  shut  out  the  flight  of  the 
IjTi  vhich  so  nearly  led  him  on  to  a 
Uir^a!  sin. 

Hermolin  as^ed  nonglit,  said  nought 

— ^at  Ae  folded  her  arms  rotmd  his 

zek  \  she  knelt  heside  him,  and  drew 

cr>  head  to  her  bosom,  as  a  mother 

TiM  a  beloved  and  repentant  child. 

T^*r.  Ae  whispered  softly,  *•  Olof,  tny 

(•*• ',  oame !"  and   led  him  away,  his 

Iz^  «tffl  clinging  for  saTety  and  gufd- 

4*^^  ro  that  faithful  one  of  hers ;  and 

^*'  ?;«  never  daring  to  tarn  away 

Hn  that  &ce,  which  looked  on  him 

y-  in  angel's  from  oat  of  heaven,  fnll 

•^'  bre  90  holy,  so  complete,  that  par- 

i  -^  itself  had  no  place  there. 

Svemfca  stood  beholding  them,  and 
*-'!  sod  fixed  as  stone,  until  Olof's 
*^^  pasised  irom  her  sight ;  then  she 
to  die  earth   withoat  a  cry  or 


lira's  breast  was  soon  her  pillow — 
l's%  who  haanted  her  steps  like  a 
•^  idow.  No  mother's  fondness  could 
liTt  poured  out  more  passionate  words 
^•"T  the  insensible  form  ;  hut  when 
•U  shadow  of  seeming  death  left  the 
Htaot'tful  face,  her  manner  became 
^nm  that  of  distant  and  reverent  ten- 

■  Priestess  of  the  Nornir,  awake !" 
'b  said.  **  Let  the  curse  of  Odin 
'■'-:  we  will  go  far  hence  into  the 
""'i monntnns,  and  leave  the  race  of 
Itiihnar  to  perish.  The  vow  was 
vihi ;  but  Nornir  were  not  wholly  piti- 
^•'  No  shame  has  fallen  upon  thee, 
;*r*l)anghter  of  the  Snows !" 

i^venslta  heard  not — regarded  not. 
Graving  herself  away  from  all  sup- 
.^•n,  the  young  priestess  stood  erect. 
^he  «poke,  not  to  Ulva,  but  uttering 
ttT  thoQghts  aloud — 

"  Dread  Nornir !  is  this  your  will? 
Ve  deceived  me — nay,  btit  1  beguiled 
cijself.  How  could  evil  work  out 
L'"od?  Odin  scorns  the  unholy  offer- 
>n?;  the  stnfid  vow  brings  its  own 
I'lnishment.  Olof,  Olof!  whom  I 
'-ame  to  betray,  I  love  thee,  as  my  own 
-  -al  I  lore  thee,  and  in  vain." 

It  was  no  more  the  priestess,  but 
a  (isolate,  despairing  woman  who  lay 


there  on  the  cold  ground,  and  moaned 
in  incontrollable  anguish.  Ulva,  stung 
to  the  heart,  gazed  on  her  without  a 
word.  The  day  of  requital  had  come 
at  last. 

When  the  misty  light  of  day  changed 
into  the  star-lit  beauty  of  a  northern 
night,  a  clear  sound  pierced  the  si- 
lence of  the  hall.  It  was  the  Chris- 
tian vesper-hymn,  led  by  a  fresh  young 
voice,  tnrough  whose  melody  trem- 
bled a  tone  of  almost  angelic  gladness 
— the  voice  of  Hermolin.  Svenska, 
aroused  from  her  trance,  sprang  madly 
on  her  feet. 

"  Olof,  Olof,"  she  cried,  "  the  curse 
of  Odin  will  fall ;  they  will  beguile 
thy  soul,  and  I  shall  never  see  thee 
after  death  in  the  blessed  dwellings  of 
the  iEser.  Is  there  no  help — no  atone- 
ment ?  Ah  1"  she  continued,  and  her 
voice  suddenly  rose  from  the  shrillness 
of  despair  to  the  full  tone  of  joy — ••  I 
see  it  now.  Odin  I  thy  will  is  clear : 
mine  ear  heard  truly — mine  eye  saw 
plain.  The  sacrifice — it  shall  be  offer- 
ed still,  and  Odin*s  wrath  be  turned 
away.  To  the  mountain,  to  the  moun- 
tain, to  the  mountain ! — son  of  Hial- 
mar,  son  of  Hialmar !  I  will  yet  await 
thee  in  the  Valhalla  of  thy  fathers." 

She  darted  from  the  hall,  and  hound- 
ed away  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 
Night  and  day,  night  and  day,  far  up 
in  the  mountains,  did  Ulva  follow  that 
flying  form,  until  at  times  she  thought 
it  was  only  the  spirit  of  the  priestess 
that  still  flitted  on  before  her  sight. 
At  last  she  came  to  a  wild  ravine,  in 
which  lay  a  frozen  sea  of  snow ;  on 
its  verge  stood  that  white  shadow, 
with  the  outstretched  arms,  and  the 
amber-floating  hair. 

As  Ulva  looked,  there  grew  on  the 
stillness  a  sound  like  the  roaring  of 
the  sea ;  and  a  mighty  snow-billow, 
loosened  from  its  mountain  cave,  came 
heaving  on :  nearer,  nearer  it  drew, 
and  the  pale  shape  was  there  still ;  it 
passed,  and  the  Daughter  of  the  Snows 
slept  beneath  them. 

The  Daughter  of  the  Snows  \ — 
whence,  then,  that  shriek  of  mother's 
agony,  the  last  that  ever  parted  Ulva's 
lips—"  My  child,  my  child !"  Let 
Death,  the  great  veiler  of  mysteries, 
keep  until  eternity  one  dread  secret 
more ! 

D.  M.  M. 
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THE    KABTLIE   OF   ALOEBIA.* 


This  work  is  made  up  of  separate  nar- 
ratives, while  its  unity  is  maintained 
by  their  having  reference  to  the  one 
topic  of  Algeria.  It  is  written  with 
liveliness  and  good  sense*  tells  of  the 
moving  accidents  of  a  strange  cam- 
paign,  graphically  outlines  the  scenery 
of  the  route*  daguerreotypes  the 
light  •  hearted*  laughter  -  loving  sol- 
diery of  France*  and  comprises*  in 
compactest  space*  a  great  desu  of  fresh 
information  on  the  condition  and  re- 
sources of  Freneh  Africa.  The  first 
and  main  department  of  the  book  is  a 
journal  of  a  six  weeks*  campaign 
against  the  Kaba!les  of  Algeria*  The 
word  *<  Kabail"  means  "  a  tribe***  and 
is  applied  by  the  French  especially  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  oar- 
rier  between  Algiers  and  Constantino* 
to  which  district  they  give  the  name 
of  "The  Kabylie.**  In  strong  con- 
trast to  this  portion  of  the  work*  is  the 
peaceful  character  of  the  second  no- 
tice* which  details  the  hazardous  ad- 
venture of  M.  Suchet*  the  Vicaire- 
General  of  Algeria*  who  volunteered 
to  go  alone  in  search  of  the  camp  of 
Abd-el-Kader*  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  with  him  about  an  exchange 
of  prisoners*  and  who*  having  accom- 
plished his  object*  returned  iu  safety. 
A  third*  and  the  concluding  paper* 
describes  Mr.  Borrer's  ride  through 
the  province  of  Constantine.  First* 
then*  for  the  campaign  in  the  Ka- 
bylie. 

The  narrative  of  a  French  razzia 
may  be  expected  to  present  some  re- 
volting features.  War  is  ever  stern* 
and  wears  its  worst  aspect  when  car- 
ried on  amongst  the  uncivilised  ;  but 
we  believe  there  are  few  in  England* 
and  not  many  in  France,  who*  after 
making  every  conceivable  allowance* 
will  not  at  once  feel  that  some  of  the 
doings  described  in  this  volume  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  honourable  conflict* 
and  stain  the  name  of  soldier.  They 
nre*  we  may  add,  described  by  our 
author  with  a  manifest  disposition  to 


excuse  them*  so  far  as  he  honestly 
can.  These  tragic  scenes  cast  their 
dark  shadows  over  a  work  which  is, 
in  other  respects*  full  of  good  feeling, 
and  almost  always  gay. 

The  extensive  territory  called  tbe 
Kabylie  embraces  that  series  of  loftj 
mountains*  of  which  the  Djurjura^ 
the  Mons  Ferratus  of  the  ancients— is 
the  highest,  and  holds  on  its  rich 
slopes,  and  in  its  teeming  vales*  a  po- 
pulation which*  it  is  said*  affords  not 
less  than  80,000  fighting  men.  This 
people  retained  their  independence 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Turkish  rule*  and*  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  more  exposed  tribes, 
who*  after  hard  contests*  have  submit- 
ted to  the  French,  hold  it  still.  They 
are  a  bold  and  industrious  race ;  and, 
except  in  religion*  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Arabs  of  the  plains. 
Unlike  them*  they  are  averse  to  a 
wandering  life*  are  settled  in  well- 
built  villages*  cultivate  with  care  their 
valleys  and  hill-sides*  make  their  own 
agricultural  instruments*  their  arms* 
their  powder*  their  haiks  and  carpets, 
and  have  works  in  leather  and  in  other 
arts.  Their  language  is  the  Shilla 
tongue*  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  Arabic.  Their  form  of  govern- 
ment is  also  different*  being  purely  de- 
mocratic ;  while  that  of  the  Arabs  is 
aristocratic.  The  Kabyle  chiefs  are 
called  **  Amims*"  and  become  so,  not 
by  inheritance*  but  by  election.  They 
are  often  deposed  without  form,  and 
have  seldom  much  power,  the  popular 
influence  resting  mostly  with  the 
"marrabbutts***  or  saints.  In  their  po- 
lity there  is  this  disadvantage— that 
each  tribe  is  a  separate  republic,  and 
that*  in  consequence*  there  are  fre- 
quent wars  amongst  them,  which, 
however,  all  cease  on  the  appearance 
of  a  common  enemy.  Like  most 
mountaineers*  they  love  their  bomefl, 
and  from  a  self-confidence,  induced  by 
immemorial  independence*  they  are 
much  disposed  to  treat  invaders  with 


*  "  Narrative  of  a  Campaign  against  the  Kabailes  of  Algeria."    By  Dawson 
Borrer,  F.R.G.S.    London :  Longman.    1846. 
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5»n].    Tbejr  were«   indeed,    accus- 
i<  Oid  to  regard  them  as  jadicial  vic- 
tiios.   <<  The  itr&nger  who  penetrates 
iiro  oar  couotrj  is  sent  bj  heaven,  it 
^ciii,'  tbe  will  of  Allah  that  he  should 
Ir  d^poiJed  by  us."      Agiun,   long 
d\Ki  the  French  had  settled  in  Al- 
lien and  fiagie«  their  haughty  saying 
vv, "  Yoa  may  sow  your  grain  in  the 
i4iinj;  bat  whenever  it  is  our  good 
^ir^^ure,  we  shall  come  down  and  reap 
(L^   Tbis  they  had  often  done  in  the 
.-t.  of  the  Turks  ;  but  the  French 
Uve  uogbt  them    some    impressive 
ir^r^  aod  latterly  they  have  shown  a 
nr.iLn  biehland    prudence    mingled 
» .J  ihdr  courage.     Their  answer  to 
A >iel.Kader»  when,  in  1845,  he  ap- 
;^  J  totbem  for  hospitality  for  him- 
inf  and  followers,  is  characteristic  :— 
"  We  would  wish  to  yield  you  that 
-/^iuiitj  so  pleasing    to  the  g^eat 
''4;  but  the  Christian  is  powerful. 
'^^t  hafe  this  year  cultivated  certiun 
E'^ts  apoD  the  plains  of  Boghni  and 
t  Han^za:  our  works  of  husbandry  are 
t  Af^f  considerable.   The  Christian  will 
■'^  up  to  burn  our  crops;    what 
hil  we  then  say  to   the  poor  and 
^  o«edy,  who  look  to  as  for  their 
jiiitnance  ?    Behold  it  is  our  duty  to 
rcitbe  ;our  demand,  and  we  do  re- 
r^je."     Mr.    Borrer    represents  the 
^;le8  as  practising  atrocious  barba- 
[>i'Si,  as  roasting  their  enemies,  &c.  ; 
'U  the  charge  is  made  in  general  lan- 
>-!<e-^o  instance — no  authority  ad- 
^'^^t  and  we  incline  to  regard  it  as  a 
IrtQch  exaggeration,   which  he   has 
'"•J  hdstily  imbibed.     A  people  who 
iffe— as  he  describes  the    Kabyles — 
^^Te,  industrious,  and  well  supplied 
V'^1  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  not 
^tlr  to  be  pre-eminently  cruel. 

The  Kabyles  are  first- rate  horse- 
latn  and  «*  crack  shoU."  Their  cos- 
'voiLe,  well  known  now,  through  the 
f  fiats  taken  from  Horace  Vernet's 
!'ttore«,  consists  of  the  **  khandoura," 
^  kiad  of  woollen  shirt,  with  large 
' -iie  deeyes,  and  the  "burnoose,"  a 
*ute,  or  bUck-and- white,  woollen 
^tle,  with  a  large  hood.  The  last, 
^•^  are  told,  is  worn  **  night  and  day, 
^^mer  and  winter,  and  is  handed 
^jVQ  frcnn  generation  to  generation, 
aiitil  perfectly  reduced  by  the  ravages 
' '  lime  and  filth."  They  have  slight 
^tlab  of  hide,  and  broad  hats  made 
''f  the  palmetta- leaf,  but  are  generally 
*-«!  with  the  head  uncovered. 


When,  in  1846,  it  was  understood 
that  Marshal  Bugeaud,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Algeria,  contemplated  an 
attack  on  the  Kabyles,  the  movement 
was  extremely  unpopular  both  in  the 
colony  and  in  the  mother-country. 
The  general  opinion  amongst  the 
settlers,  and  one  to  which  Mr.  Borrer 
seems  to  lean,  was,  that  if  left  in  peace, 
this  people  would  soon  be  attracted 
into  dealings  with  the  French,  and 
might,  in  time,  acknowledge  their  su- 
premacy; but  that  a  resort  to  arms 
would  only  inflame  their  aversion  to 
all  strangers,  and  to  Christians  in  par- 
tictdar,  aod  make  them  lasting  and 
expensive  enemies.  In  France  it  is 
to  the  honour  of  the  country,  that  the 
character  of  the  previous  wars  in 
Africa  had  raised  a  public  feeling 
against  new  hostilities — Marshal  Soult 
expressed  his  strong  disapprobation  of 
the  measure,  the  minister  of  war  was 
opposed  to  it,  and  a  *' commission, 
charged  by  the  French  chambers  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  state  of 
afiairs  in  Algeria,"  laid  before  the  go- 
vernment a  formal  declaration  against 
the  undertaking.  Notwithstanding  all 
this.  Marshal  Bugeaud  thought  pro- 
per, on  his  own  responsibility,  to  pro- 
claim war  against  the  Kabyles,  having 
first  written  to  the  authorities  at  home, 
stating  that  the  submission  of  tho 
native  tribes  could  never  be  depended 
on  **  Jusqu^  h  ce  que  la  poudre  eut  par^ 
le"  The  opinion  of  Marshal  Bugeaud 
is,  doubtless,  entitled  to  much  respect. 
During  a  six  years*  government  in 
Algeria,  he  had  a  good  deal  raised  the 
condition  of  the  colony,  and  no  one 
was  better  acquainted  with  its  wants 
and  resources.  He  very  justly  at- 
tached great  importance  to — what  was, 
in  fact,  the  miun  object  of  the  expe- 
dition— the  opening  of  a  route  by  land 
between  Algiers  and  Bougie,  the  chief 
stations  of  the  settlement,  the  only 
communication  between  them  at  that 
time  being  by  sea,  and  at  the  dividing 
distance  of  thirty-five  leagues.  In 
this  he  was  pursuing  the  policy  of  the 
Romans,  who,  as  is  quite  plain  from 
existing  remains,  established  connect- 
ing routes  throughout  their  Numidia, 
and  maintained  them  in  the  most 
mountainous  regions  by  chains  of  mili- 
tary posts.  Mr.  Borrer  has  often 
halted  in  the  wild  province  of  Con- 
stantine  to  examine  the  ruins  of  these 
Roman  posts,  and  theur  massive  blocks 
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of  stone  indicated  that  tbey  were  never 
built  for  any  merely  temporary  pur- 
pose. The  desirableness  of  establish- 
ing a  communication  between  the  chief 
stations  of  Algiers,  Setif,  and  Bougie, 
through  the  mountains  held  by  the 
Kabyles,  was  felt  alike  by  the  colonists 
and  by  the  marshal.  The  former, 
howeyer^  conceived  that  this  object 
might  be  obtained  without  having  re- 
course to  arms,  while  the  latter,  no 
doubt,  thought  that  delay  would  itself 
be  attended  with  greater  difficulties 
than  any  which  were  likely  to  arise 
from  the  expedition.  Were  this  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  the  results  of 
the  undertaking,  as  known  up  to  the 
present  moment,  we  should  say  that 
the  settlers  were  in  the  right.  The 
proposed  advantages  could  not  be  se- 
cured without  the  maintenance  of  new 
stations,  the  increase  of  the  army,  and 
the  allocation  of  further  funds  from 
France.  But  if  all  this  was  little  to 
be  expected  then,  when  the  expenses 
of  Algeria  were  already  much  com- 
plained of,  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  for 
now.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  the  changes  which  have  since 
taken  place  in  the  government  and 
finance  of  the  parent  country  were 
elements  in  the  consideration  of  this 
vexata  questio,  which  neither  of  the 
parties  would  have  much  attended  to. 
Be,  however,  the  policy  of  the  measure 
what  it  may,  the  Mareschal  Due  D*Is!y 
had,  as  we  have  said,  resolved  to  carry 
it  out ;  and  while  the  wise  men  of  Al- 
giers were  vaticinating  that  starved 
sheep  and  bloated  bulletins  would  be 
its  only  profits,  and  that  it  must  be 
abandoned,  the  sound  of  trumpet  and 
of  drum,  and  the  tramp  of  armed 
men,  announced,  on  the  sunny  6th  of 
May,  that  the  troops  were  in  motion 
for  the  Kabylie. 

'*  Many  a  bright  eye  was  bedtmmed 
that  fine  May  morning,  as  the  gallant 
*  Vainquers  d  Afrique '  6Ied  by,  destined 
to  seek  *  la  glorei '  amidst  the  rude  rooks 
and  fastnesses  of  that  sturdy  people — 
that  *  genus  insuperabile  bello ' — which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  laughed  to 
scorn  those  passing  clouds  of  Toreign 
i|Surpation  beneath  which  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  plain  have  so  often  bowed." 

Mr.  Borrer  obtained  the  marshal's 
leave  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and 
having  purchased  a  horse,  and  supplied 
himself  with  a  mule  to  carry  canteens. 


tent,  &c.,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
sixth  squadron  of  the  First  Chagsewt 
d*A/riqtie,  the  officers  of  which  had 
courteously  invited  him  to  mess  Vuh 
them.  Early  on  the  first  morning  they 
crossed  the  Haratch — ^the  Savus  of  the 
ancients — and  proceeded  across  the 
plain  of  the  Metidja,  which  is  man; 
leagues  in  breadth :— . 

"As  we  traversed  the  wide  Metidja 
(looking  like  a  vast  lake  from  the  wh\t£ 
mist  rising  from  its  death-fraught 
swamps),  here  cultivated  with  corn,  and 
there  stretching  out  in  wide  expanses  o^ 
brushwood  and  coarse  grass,  or  vast 
marshes  producing  forestsof  lofty  reeds, 
a  fine  covert  for  the  wild  boar  and  \U 
panther.  The  stillness  of  the  morninn 
was  agreeably  broken  by  the  music  oj 
fourteen  trumpeters,  who  preceded  oui 
squadron,  playing,  ever  and  anon,  war 
like  airs,  suited  to  the  occasion  and  theil 
auditors.  Then,  as  the  fair-soandin| 
tones  died  off,  did  the  gay  troo()eii 
burst  forth  into  one  wild  chorus  witi 
the  songs  of  *  La  belle  France.*  All  w^ 
hilarity  and  enthusiasm.  '  Ah,  my  bd^ 
thought  I,  *  some  of  you  will  be  slee\«in 
your  last  sleep  amidst  yon  snow-cb 
mountains,  and  some  of  you  will  | 
singing  rather  out  of  tnno  as  you  aren! 
dergoing  the  process  of  being  roasti 
before  a  Kabyle  fire— hazard  de 
guerre.'"— p.  20. 

They  halt  at  a  spot  on  the  Meti(^ 
called  the  "  Arba,"  where,  once 
week,  a  large  market  is  held,  ^ 
which  is  much  frequented  by  the  Ar^ 
who  bring  horses,  cattle,  &c.  It  h 
the  foot  of  Djebel  Moussa,  one  of 
lower  heights  of  the  Little  At\as,  i 
there  are  many  streams  about  it.  ''I 
lightful  groves  of  orange,  lemon^  I 
pomegranate,  with  massiTe  clnmpi 
lentish  and  wild  olive,  adorn  this  i 
tion  of  the  plain,  and,  at  this  l\xne^ 
earth  was  gay  with  flowers  of  e^ 
hue,  whilst  the  song  of  the  nightini 
was  heard  on  all  sides,  and/*  adds 
author,  "what  was  better  still, 
horses  were  revelling  in  fine  herb^ 
As  the  cavalry  were  moving^  oflT, 
Borrer  had  an  opportunity  of  obi 
ing  some  facts  which  betro;^  l\\e 
administration  of  the  French .  N 
rous  Arabs  came  on  the  ^roun 
glean  the  corn  which  was  left  h 
horses,  and  it  was  surprising'  t< 
the  patience  with  which  they  \i 
out,  grain  by  grain,  the  ba.r]oy 
amongst  the  trampled  herbage. 
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of  these  Punished  wretches  were,  he 
I'fcres  OS,  odc«  proprietors  of  the  soil 
v-Q  whicb  ihej  vere  now  gathering  the 
^-tiered  grain,  with  fear ;  many,  too, 
t-r'i  nged  to  tribes  who  had  not  only 
;^>  Lotted  to,  bat  fought  their  invaders, 
«n^,  with  impoiicj,  as  well  as  injus- 
t.r.  b^  deprived  them  of  their  lands, 
^.ihoot  iodemnitj, and  compelled  them 
t '  rtcerie,  and  bear  with  them  a  stea- 
ckr  btred  of  the  Christians.  To 
ivfotx  these  charges,  and  show  that 
*:«/  are  not  the  offspring  of  prejudice. 
It  lea  the  writteq  statement  of  one 
v'  t-4  members  of  the  Commission 
- -'  M,  to  Algeria  by  the  French  go- 
r  ™i^t,  and  to  which  we  have  hefore 

A:  Arba  they  coinmenced  the  ascent 

<*  the  Djebel  Sf oussa,  by  a  route  cut 

'  - .:  the  face  of  that  mountain,  and 

..'^:iijg  to  the  new  post  of  Aumale, 

'•■-  the  Auzia  of  the  Romans,  and 

"":  b  is  four  days*  inarch  to  the  S.  E. 

'  Algiers.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that 

''^ro&d,  like  all  such  others  In  the 

•  nj}  was  made  by  the  army,  and  it 

i*  'i  iiTong  fact  in  support  of  Marshal 

I  -'taod's  view  of  the  pressing  im- 

;  r:4nce  of  facilitating  internaf  com- 

-     caiion,  that,  from  the  want  of  it, 

i:.^  carrying-trade,  to  the  amount  of 

t  rteeQ  millions  of  francs,  is  lost  to 

'  -i  colonists,  being  altogether  in  the 

•  is  of  the  native  muleteers.  The 
'  *ii  io  many  directions,  and  to  the 
['[cipal  outposts,  are  but  pathways 
^>^ -h  are  known  to  the  Arabs  only, 
-ithos  the  transport  of  provisions, 

-■-rials,  &c.,   of  necessity  falls   to 

•  3.    The  following  short  passage 
v.:Il>e9  the  scenery  of  this  portion  of 

*^  ir  roate,  and  the  shepherd- huts  of 
• '  natives,  which  are  often  found  em- 
'  ^  red  in  myrtles,  mingled  with  the 

'^itt-flowered    coronilla,    and    the 

•^  gum-cistus : — 

*\The  mountains  we  are  now  tra- 

■'^'.ng  are  intersected  by  extremely 

?  W  beautifal  valleys,  upon  the 

•  p  slopes  of  which  are  clustered  nu- 
"  ■  r-jM  •  gourbies,'  or  huts,  forming  vil- 

^<'^  or  *dashkrahs/  as   the   moun- 

'-•'•^rs  name  them.     These  huts  are 

■  'tnicted  of  rough  stones,  or  masses 

•  "JTf,  the  interstices   filled  up  with 
' '.  md  with  tYift  dung  of  cattle.     The 

'  "''■^  are  thatched  with   coarse  grass, 

• 'W,  or  reeds,  and  branches  of  trees. 

'  '"^  'xtreme  lowness  of  these  dwellings 

'•'  T'Oiarkable,  the  walls  of  few  being 


more  than  three  feet  in  height ;  so  that 
the  branches  covering  the  roof  often 
touch  the  ground  at  the  oaves.  Ono 
large  apartment  alone  is  found  in  each 
hut,  a  portion  of  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
family,  and  the  rest  by  their  live  stock. 
It  is  only  in  the  centre,  generally,  that, 
beneath  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  one 
can  stand  upright.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  villages  the  land  is  well 
cultivated,  and  crops  of  remarkably  fine 
bearded  wheat  were  now  upon  tho 
ground."— pp.  29,  30. 

The  Arabs  are  accomplished  artistes 
in  horse- stealing,  and  in  this  particular 
have  the  thievish  dexterity  of  the  most 
thoroughbred  Thugs  of  India.  They 
sometimes  succeed  in  taking  the  best 
horse,  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
camp.  Our  author  is  led  to  the  topic 
by  the  circumstance,  that  several  of 
their  troop  steeds  are  stolen  at  one  of 
their  bivouacs : — 

**  These  predatory  horse-fanciers  re- 
ject, with  disdain,  bad  cattle,  and  it  is 
always  the  finest  horses  which  disappear 
in  so  mysterious  a  manner,  in  spite  of 
sentinels  and  tethers.  Gifted  with  the 
most  untiring  patience,  tho  Moslem 
horse-steal er  employs  many  cunning  ma- 
noiuvres  to  appropriate  such  horses  as 
please  him.  For  mstance,  where  there 
are  clumps  of  brushwood  in  and  about 
the  bivouac,  he  will  transform  himself 
into  a  walking  bush,  fastening  around 
his  body  boughs  of  brushwood,  carefully 
arranged  so  as  to  cover  him  from  head 
to  foot ;  then,  as  the  darknesK  comes  on, 
will  be  station  himself,  watching,  with 
the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  each  movement  of  the 
sentinel ;  he  advances  inch  by  inch,  tak- 
ing  advantage  of  each  change  of  guard 
to  gain  ground.  An  hour  docs  not  ad- 
vance him,  perhaps,  more  than  a  few 
yards.  Tho  sentinel  sees  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  brushwood,  and  confounds  it 
with  those  scattered  around.  At  last, 
the  coveted  horse  at  hand,  the  crafty 
Arab  quits  for  an  instant  bis  disguise, 
detaches  the  footstrap,  and  attaches  in 
its  stead  a  small  cord,  of  great  length. 
His  leafy  cloak  again  resumed,  he  com- 
mences his  retreat,  and,  arrived  at 
a  distance,  gently  tugs  the  cord  ;  tho 
horse  advances  a  step  or  two,  then 
pauses  ;  another  jerk  produces  another 
step  or  two,  and,  after  due  persever- 
ance, he  is  at  the  confines  of  toe  camp, 
mounted,  and  galloping  like  lightning. 
Otherd  will  advance  in  the  same  stealthy 
mamier  upon  their  belly,  merely  holding 
a  brand  before  them.  And  another  mode 
U  this  :  The  robber  will  lead  a  maro 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp ; 
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the  horaes  of  the  country  being  all  en- 
tire horses,  the  vicinity  of  a  mare  ren- 
ders them  outra&;eous.  Snuffing  the 
night-air,  the  galTant  steed  bursts  his 
bonds,  and  dashes  from  the  camp.  The 
robber  trusts  to  chance  that  the  most 
fiery  only  will  fall  into  the  snare,  and, 
mounting  his  mare,  away  he  goes.  The 
noble  pursuer  follows  madly  the  track 
of  his  desire — 

*  Thro*  hi«  mane  uid  kill  the  Ugh-wlnd  ilngB  ;* 

Onward,  onward,  they  fly — the  pursuer 
and  the  pursued — through  the  brush- 
wood, across  the  wide  plain,  or  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountains.  There  does 
the  seducer  seize  his  prize,  and,  delight- 
ed with  his  success,  leads  him  to  his 
gourbie.  His  admiring  brother-rascals 
gather  round,  and,  examining  with  a 
critical  eye  the  noble  prisoner,  laugh  to 
scorn  the  *  dog  of  a  Christian,'  his  former 
owner.  Numerous,  indeed,  are  the  ma- 
ncEuvres  thus  put  in  practice  by  the 
African  horse-stealer,  and  often  is  he 
successful ;  but  woe  betide  him  if  he  is 
caught." — ^pp.  31-3. 

The  French  cavalry  in  Africa  are 
well  mounted*  especially  their  finest 
regiment*  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique* 
who  have  all  Arab  horses*  and  these 
are  found  to  be  better  suited  to  the 
climate*  and  more  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue*  than  the  horses  of  France  and 
Sardinia,  with  which  many  of  the 
other  regiments  are  supplied.  The 
Arab  horse  is*  like  his  native  master* 
abstemious—*'  A  little  green  meat*  or 
chopped  straw*  or  even  a  few  leaves 
of  the  wild  artichoke  upon  an  emer- 
gency* will  sustain  his  courage  for  a 
good  length  of  time*  and  a  ration  of 
barley  is  a  luxury  to  him  ;**  whilst  the 
European  steed  craves  his  three  feeds 
a-day*  and  cannot  endure  the  want  of 
water.  Oats  he  cannot  get,  as  there 
are  none  in  Algeria;  barley  is  used 
there*  as  being  less  heating.  The  breed 
of  horses  has  much  degenerated  in  Al- 
geria* owing  to  the  wars  there*  and  to 
the  discouragement  of  those  who  breed 
them.  The  native  dealer  knows  that 
if  he  has  a  fine  horse  he  will  be  obliged 
to  give  htm  up  to  the  French  at  their 
own  price*  or  for  nothing.  The  French 
are  trying  to  remedy  this  evil  by  es- 
tablishing «  haras*"  or  places  for  breed- 
ing and  improving  the  race  of  horses 
in  Algeria.  The  best  are  now  found 
in  the  province  of  Constantine*  and  es- 
pecially at  Setif,  and  at  Bone*  the  an- 
cient Hippona*  where  Saint  Augustine 
lived  and  died.     Mr.  Borrer  states 


the  mean  price  given  by  the  "remonte" 
for  cavalry  horses  at  about  425  francs* 
that  is*  about  <£I7.  VVhen  the  French 
first  came,  in  1830*  horses  were  more 
plenty*  and  such  as  answered  for  the 
cavalry  were  to  be  had  at  little  more 
than  half  the  present  price*  that  is* 
for  about  280  francs. 

We  have  observed  that  the  French 
officers  employ  their  men  at  the  out- 
posts in  road-making  ;  they  have  an- 
other practice*  which  we  might  do  well 
to  imitate*  that  is*  a  system  of  allut- 
ting  gardens  to  their  soldiers.  Mr. 
Borrer  saw*  at  Guelma*  the  Calama 
of  classic  times*  in  the  province  of 
Constantine*  a  fine  piece  of  ground, 
well  dressed  and  cultivated  in  this 
manner. 

But  to  return,  ''a  rios numtons"-^ 
if  a  reader  of  the  book  before  us  can 
consent  to  the  application  of  this  term 
— to  the  French  troops  in  the  Kabjlie. 
Their  line  of  march  now  lay  through 
a  hilly  country*  cultivated*  in  part, 
with  corn*  and*  until  their  approach, 
thickly  inhabited  ;  for  they  passed  vil- 
lage fljter  village*  which  were  all  alike 
tenantless  and  silent.  To  this  indica- 
tion of  hostility  another  was  now 
added.  A  soldier*  during  a  mid-daj 
halt*  went  down  to  the  river-side  to 
drink*  and  was  fired  at  from  a  covert 
on  the  opposite  bank  and  killed.  This 
was  the  first  blow*  and  three  Arab, 
seen  dashing  across  the  ground  at 
full  gallop*  were  the  first  inhabitants 
they  beheld.  In  consequence  of  this 
commencement  of  hostihties*  some  va- 
cant **  gourbies*'  were  set  on  fire,  and 
as  the  column  was  moving  through  a 
rich  district*  armed  foragers  were  sent 
out*  each  man  with  a  sickle  and  a  sack, 
to  cut  down  the  ripening  wheat*  groups 
of  the  inhabitants  gazing  from  the 
heights*  vowing  vengeance*  no  doobt, 
on  the  hated  "Roumis."  The  Ka- 
byles  rely  much  on  night  attacks*  to 
which  the  Arabs  of  the  plain  are  not 
at  all  given.  This  being  known*  the 
sentinels  were  doubled*  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  well  for  them  that  they 
took  this  immediate  precaution : — 

"  Now  soft- winged  evening  came  ho- 
vering over  us,  chasing  from  the  wood- 
lands and  the  sand-rock  heights  the 
gilded  tints  of  the  setting  sun.  Repose 
was  in  the  camp :  suddenly  a  sharp  fu- 
silade  greeted  our  ears — the  Kabailes 
were  attacking  one  of  our   outpoats- 
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Tbe  ria;  of  tlie  French  carbine,  and 
lit  doU  explosion  of  the  Kabyle  gnn, 
MTt  easilj  distineiiisbable ;  for  the  lat- 
ter are  loMed  with  enormous  charges  of 
y^-kr,  badlj  rammed  down.     Volley 
i"ef«ded  rollej.      The  Toice   of  the 
LcLUfigale  was  hashed;  for  man  mar- 
iv>i  tiie  tnoquillity  of  her  abode.     The 
«^^iiDff  jackal  fled  far  aloof;  and  the 
r^i  f  Itm,  prowling  forth  upon  her  even- 
>^^'  <^^isf,  boonded  into  the  dark  recesses 
4  (^  tas^Ied  corert.     A  fiendish  yell 
*r>^  tile  repulsed  mountaineers  reached 
'«r  ^ars ;  toen  all  was  quiet  aeain,  and 
t^  ^iiiness  of  the  ensuing  night  was 
i>v  btermpted  afterwards  by  drop- 
r:  <bt5  from  different  quarters  of 
>  ■v^,  chiefly  proceeding  from  French 
-^ids,  directed  against  robber  Arabs, 
b'>f'nd  by  the   sharp-eyed   sentinels 
^^^iitihebmshwood."— p.  66. 

Od  the  following  day  they  passed 

.M&e  Kibyle  towns,  which  wore  a  far 

-^perwr  aspect  to  the  miserable  gour- 

''M  tbej  had  seen  before.  They  looked, 

>r.ia  a  distance,  much  like  Italian  vil- 

i'^,  aod  Dot  inferior  to  them.     The 

-'■■^  were  of  stone,  well  tiled,  and 

vi:h  roofs  presenting  regular  gable- 

tfiis.    The  first  of  these  towns,  Targe, 

copict,  and  well  built,  belonged  to 

u  Omed-Mansour,  a  rich  tribe,  and 

^A<  ntmed  «  Maosoor."     The  guides 

^^  that,  on  a  mountain  in  the  back 

rniond,  there  was  a  city  belonging  to 

'1^^  i  tribe  wluch  had  a  population  of 

'-i;bt<en  thousand  souls.     Opposite  to 

)W.soar  was    another    considerable 

t.f  b,  belonging  to  the  Beni-Yala,  and 

iijetl  "  Cherfa."     The  fertile  valley 

v^'h  divided  these  towns  was  covered 

'>^  fine  crops  of  corn,  the  ground 

c  aar,  and  beautifully  cultivated.     In- 

^aoo^ie   and  gigantic    oHve-trees, 

^joe  isolated,   others  clumped  *toge- 

tutf,  all  most  scientifically  graflted  by 

^^»r  owners,  and  producing  the  finest 

t'uit,  Tary  tite  low  lands,  and  adorn 

'^'  iiopes  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

Nj  sounds  were    heard  from  these 

t'VDSy  and  not  a  soul  was  seen  ;  they 

vere,  like  the  small  villages  they  had 

pucedy  to  all  appearance  deserted. 

ile  colimm  next  entered  the  territory 

:'  the  •«  Beni  Abbes,"  the  wealthiest 

-'  1  most  renowned  of  all  the  tribes  in 

"-^  Kabjlie,  and  distinguished  amongst 

•"tm,  not  only  by  their  boldness  in  war, 

I  «t  b;  their  industry  and  skill  in  many 

''*'•    Thdr  district  comprises  a  vast 

^!'nt  of  mountainous  country,  with 

^^"^  slopes  and  highly-cultivated  vales. 

VOL.  XXXill. NO.  CXCIV. 


The  Marshal  deputed  an  allied  sheikh, 
a  khalif  of  influence,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  to  hold  council  with 
the  chiefs  of  this  tribe,  and  urge 
them  to  offer  submission,  and  to  allow 
the  French  troops  to  traverse  their 
territory  in  peace.  This  chief  passed 
a  night  with  them;  but  though  be 
made  known  to  them  the  power  of  the 
French,  and  their  determination  to  de- 
vastate their  homes  in  the  event  of  a 
refusal,  they  not  only  declined  to  yield, 
but  demanded  some  thousand  dollars 
for  the  right  of  passage  for  the  co- 
lumn, adding,  that  if  it  were  not  paid 
they  would  **  wipe  them  from  the  face 
of  the  earth."  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  always  succeeded 
in  enforcing  this  toll  from  the  Turks, 
and  we  presume  they  thought  either 
that  they  could  defend  their  passes 
against  any  force,  or  that  the  Chris- 
tians, like  the  Turks,  would  rather 
pay  the  money  than  have  recourse 
to  violence.  In  this  they  were  much 
mistaken.  Great  was  the  rejoicing 
amongst  the  French  soldiers  when  it 
was  understood  that  they  were  to  be 
opposed.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of  a 
peaceful  march,  they  longed  for  the 
excitement  of  combat*  Henceforth 
they  were  determined  to  show  them- 
selves unsparing  enemies  :— 

**  Onward,"  says  our  author,  "  we 
marched,  trampling  beneath  our  feet 
vast  extents  of  corn,  almost  ready  for 
the  sickle ;  smiling  fertility  before  us — 
devastation  in  our  rear.  £very  blade 
and  every  head  of  com  was  crushed  to 
earth." 

Amidst  all  this  anger  and  excite- 
ment, there  were  few  amongst  them 
who  did  not  view  with  admiration  the 
scenery  through  which  they  were  pass- 
ing. A  lofty  isolated  mountain  reared 
its  unclouded  peak  before  them.  This 
was  the  **  Djebel-ben-Thom,"  and  be- 
hind that,  from  east  to  west,  extended 
the  barren  heights  of  the  mighty  Djur- 
jura»  whose  summits  are  for  ever  cap- 
ped with  glistening  snow.  Who  that 
remembers  that  Africa  is  the  clime, 
summer  the  tide,  and  May  the  hour, 
will  not  sympathise  with  our  author 
when  he  says — 

"  It  may  well  be  imagined  with  what 
longing  eyes  we  gazed  upon  that  pure 
snow ;  for  the  water  of  the  river  was 
tepid  from  the   great   heat,    and  the 
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parched  breath  of  the  Biroeco  wind  was 
apon  us." 

A  rill  of  cool  sweet  water,  flowing 
from  the  heights,  crossed  the  spot  on 
which  they  were  about  to  bivouac, 
but  the  envious  natives  cut  it  off, 
turning  its  course  higher  up  on  the 
hills,  Alas,  for  the  bitter  feelings 
which  all  such  incidents  engender  on 
the  eve  of  conflict  I 

The  firing  of  guns  heard,  ever  and 
anon,  as  the  column  proceeded  in  its 
march,  announced  that  the  Beni  Abbes 
were  making  signals  of  its  approach, 
and  soon  their  green  banners  were  for 
the  first  time  seen.  There  were  two 
large  standards  planted  upon  the  ridge 
of  a  lofty  and  extensive  precipice ; 
around  which  were  grouped  the  chiefs 
and  elders  of  the  Beni- Abbes,  while 
hundreds  of  the  tribe  were  ranged  in 
various  stations,  watching  their  ene- 
mies. They  were  all  well  armed  with 
long  guns,  Spanish  blunderbusses,  pis- 
tols, the  cruel  Kabyle  sword,  and  other 
ofl'ensive  weapons.  Some  volleys  were 
exchanged,  and  a  dropping  fire  was 
kept  up  until  the  sun  had  set,  when, 
in  that  climate,  darkness  soon  foU 
lows ; — 

**  All  now  was  still  for  half  an  hour 
or  more ;  the  heavens  glared  with  the 
mountain  fires,  but  not  a  yell  or  a  shot 
was  heard :  it  was  a  dead  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  as  it 
swept  across  the  camp  in  fitful  gusts. 
This  was  but  a  suspicious  lull,  however ; 
and  about  eight  p.m.  the  storm  burst 
forth  in  all  its  fury.  A  hellish  yell  from 
a  thousand  throats  at  once,  accompanied 
by  furious  volleys  poured  in  from  all 
sides,  announced  a  combined  and  vigo- 
rous attack  upon  the  various  outposts. 
It  was  a  glorious  moment.  The  dark 
veil  of  night  was  rent  by  unceasing 
flashes  of  musketry  ;  the  fierce  cries  of 
the  French  soldiery  mingled  with  the 
unearthly  howls  of  their  assailants,  as 
the  latter,  baffled  and  repulsed  by  supe- 
rior discipline  and  determination,  were 
forced  back  into  the  covert,  from  whence 
again  they  would  presently  dash  forth 
with  renewed  shouts,  responding  to  the 
encourasihg  war-cries  of  their  women, 
who,  collected  about  the  fires  upon  the 
heights,  stirred  up  the  fierce  flames, 
singing  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  war- 
riors of  their  tribe.  In  spite  of  their 
determined  braver v,  the  outposts,  after 
repeated  and  gallant  struggles  with 
their  numerous  foe,  were  compelled  to 
fall    back    upon  the   *  grand    gardes.' 


This  raised  still  more  the  spirits  of  the 
assailants,  who,  rushinc  madly  on  every 
side,  were  only  repulsed  by  vigorous  and 
repeated  charges  of  the  bayonet. 

*'  About  this  time  orders  were  issued 
for  the  tents  to  be  struck,  and  the 
troops  to  lie  on  the  ground ;  for  showers 
of  balls  were  whistling  and  falling  in 
everv  direction — sources  of  thoughtless 
mtrtd  to  those  to  whom  they  were  not 
billeted ;  for  every  narrow  escape,  every 
shave  of  the  whiskers  from  these  leaden 
messengers  of  death,  begot  a  volley  of 
jests  and  sarcasms  from  the  groups  ga- 
thered about  the  smouldering  camp- 
fires.  En  passant,  one  of  these  whistlers 
seemed  to  have  been  billeted  for  myself; 
for,  having  rolled  a  stone  near  one  of 
the  fires,  to  serve  me  for  a  pillow,  my 
head  was  no  sooner  placed  upon  it  than 
an  envious  Kabyle  sent  a  bullet,  which, 
striking  the  stone  within  a  few  inches  of 
my  pate,  almost  made  me  swallow  the 
cigar  in  my  mouth.  Had  it  arrived  a 
minute  sooner,  it  would  probably  have 
gone  through  my  head,  which  had  been 
reposing  upon  the  same  spot  before  the 
luxury  of  a  pillow  had  seduced  me  to 
seek  the  friendly  aid."— pp.  89,  90. 

By  one  o'clock  the  moon  rose,  and 
the  enemy  retired.  They  conceived} 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  firom  the 
silence  in  the  camp,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  troops  were  lying  down,  that 
they  had  gone  far  to  accomplish  their 
threat  of  "wiping  these  Christians 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.** 

The  first  visit  was  thus  made  by  the 
Kabyles,  and  it  was  soon  returned.  A 
little  before  dawn  there  was  a  noise- 
less movement  in  the  camp :  no  trum- 
pet was  sounded,  and  the  word  of  com- 
mand was  passed  along  the  ranks  in  a 
whisper.  By  four  in  the  morning, 
eight  battalions  "sans  sacs,*'  with  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  and  some  moun- 
tain-guns were  toiling  up  the  first 
heights,  the  marshal  having  decided 
on  destroying  some  of  the  Kabjle 
towns.  This  column  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  scrambling  up  the  first  hill, 
and  a  mule,  laden  with  a  gun,  sent 
Mr.  Borrer,  horse  and  all,  headlong 
down  a  steep  slope,  "anathematising 
the  prickly  thorns  of  the  wild  jujeb." 
They,  however,  soon  reached  the  base 
of  two  lofty  ridges  of  rock,  which 
commanded  the  pass,  and  where  the 
Beni- Abbes — seen  in  vast  numbers- 
opened  on  them  a  determined  fire. 
This  was  not  returned  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
French  threw   out  some  skirmishers 
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moQfst  the  brushwood  ia  one  direc- 
tor while  a  colamn  was  sent  to  turn 
^r  heights.  Pending  this  movement, 
th?  Rabble  fire  was  extremely  hot,  and 
fci'j  were  whistling  around  the  French 
«iio  werej waiting  below.  They,  as 
cHir  uthor  tells  us,  philosophically 
itjnt^  their  pipes,  and  their  indiffe- 
Mct  to  danger  was,  it  eeems,  shared 
f  J  "ce  of  the  gentler  sex  : — 

"One   coaM    not    but    admire   tho 

'  «^  froid''  of  a  pretty  "  vivandicre," 

'■■^  at  upon  her  horse,  fully  exposed  to 

"!  ':rf.  with  her  laughing  face  over- 

i^^^^ed  by  a  little  hat,  adorned  with 

; /fathers,  cocked  knowingly  on  one 

-.  and  jesting  light-heartecfly  with 

''Mr  around  her.     There  she  sat,  ca- 

'  ii.  T-fashion,  with  her   canvas    trou- 

"  r.  asd  red  tunic,  evidently  enjoying 

'■fxHtcmcnt  of  the  moment  and  the 

liie  of  the  bullets." — ^p.  94. 


E 


Mr.  Borrer  bad  leisure  to  remark 
^T  the  sharp  twang  of  the  Rabyle  bul- 
« 'r  ami  picking  up  one,  he  found  it  of 
*  ^ii  calibre,  and  cut  round,  as  if 
%'ved  with  a  knife»  which  accounts 
f'>  r  the  peculiar  sounds  as  well  as  for 
^^  dangerous  wound  it  gives. 


"The  Zouaves,  with  their  leather 
4.!Qs  and  loose  Oriental  trousers, 
ViX  DOW  be  seen  oceupyin?  the  sum- 
-*  of  the  precipices,  which,  half  an 
'-r  before,  were  covered  with  Rabailes, 
i  the  green  bunting  was  no  longer 
;^  Itf.  How  the  Zouaves  ever  get  there, 
>^  <arprising  to  those  not  acquainted 
'I'  them ;  but  their  troops  scale  rocks 
'i>  the  agility  of  mountain  goats, 
ibining  the  utmost  endurance  with 
-Jt  hardioess  and  strength  ;  for  they 
aU  picked  men,  and  generally  of  ra- 
r  ?hort  stature,  broad-shouldered, 
-[--breasted,  and  bull-necked — ^mnch 
*t  serviceable  men  (for  such  fighthig, 
-1  events)  than  our  six-foot  grena- 
PS  "—p.  96. 


ir 


Tbt>£eNumidian  sepoys,  the  Zouaves, 
''-re  first  formed  into  regiments  by 
^Jtneral  Clau&el,  in  1830,  and  were 
:tthat  time  composed  wholly  ofna- 
•  ►rt,  but  they  have  now  mingled  with 
f'-ra  a  large  number  of  French. 
Tucir  Oriental  costume  is  picturesque, 
;'-'!  their  arms  consist  of  the  musket, 
Vijonet,  and  the  short  Roman  sword. 
}  ii«y  have  been  engaged  in  every  af- 
'-<r  of  note  in  Africa,  and  have'uui- 
*'^rmlT  distinguished  themselves.  They 
'•Uher  give   nor  obtaiu  quarter,  but 


are  described  as  eager  for  plunder, 
and  superlatively  cruel.  It  was  at  the 
head  of  this  corps  that  Lamoriciere 
mounted  the  breach  at  Constantine, 
where  the  Turks  and  Kabyles  made  a 
memorable  defence.  He  was  then 
their  colonel. 

•*  It  was,"  adds  our  author,  "  in 
cheering  them  on  during  that  murder- 
ous struggle  that  this  talented  officer, 
then  their  colonel,  so  narrowly  escaped 
a  hideous  death,  from  the  explosion  of 
numerous  magazines,  the  fire  from 
which,  falling  upon  the  bags  of  powdor 
borne  by  the  soldiers  of  the  *geuie,* 
grievously  wounded  him,  blew  half  his 
men  into  eternity,  and  rendered  a  por- 
tion of  his  venerable  •  Cirta'  an  infernal 
chaos  of  ruins,  flames,  and  dying 
wretches,  vainly  struggling  to  draw 
their  mangled  bodies  from  the  devour- 
ing fire." 

The  Kabyles  were  driven  from 
height  to  height,  keeping  up,  however, 
a  steady  and  heavy  fire.  The  villages 
were  situated  on  summits,  and  over- 
looked from  the  hills  around  by  isolated 
towers,  lofty,  square  at  the  base,  and 
carried  up  in  an  octagonal  form. 
These  are  supposed  to  have  been  holy 
places  of  resort  in  time  of  peace,  and 
to  have  served  as  watch-towers  during 
war.  They  were  looped,  and  an  un- 
ceasing fire  poured  from  them';  but 
congreves  and  obusiers  were  brought 
into  play,  and  the  garrison  was  soon 
compelled  to  leave  them.  The  Ka- 
byles dread  the  obusier,  which  they  call 
the  twice-Jiring  cannon.  They  fly  from 
the  direction  which  the  '  obus'  takes, 
and  will  not  again  appproach  the  spot 
where  it  falls. 

The  assailants  still  advanced,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  exposed  to  a 
fire  from  several  of  such  towers,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  villages,  as  we 
have  described.  Two  or  three  of  the 
soldiers,  in  mounting  to  these  attacks, 
fell  dead,  from  the  desperate  exertion 
and  the  intense  heat ;  and  the  cavalry 
dashing  on,  or  floundering  amongst 
the  rocks,  had  a  hard,  but  an  excit- 
ing run. 

'*  The  villages  were  all  surrounded 
with  walls  of  about  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  composed  of  stones  cement- 
ed together  with  mud  mingled  with 
chopped  straw ;  a  strong  fence  of  thorny 
buhlies  crowninijj  them,  and  impenetra- 
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ble  hedges  of  the  pricklj  pear  growing 
along  their  base.    The  inhabitants  fired 
chiefljr   from  the  loopholes  pierced  in 
these  walls,  and  in  the  walls   of  the 
houses.     Upon  the  terraces  of  the  latter 
also  might  be  seen  picturesque  groups 
of  gaunt  warriors,   their  flowing  bor- 
nooses  thrown  back,  as  thej  handled 
with  activity  their  long  guns.     In  one 
of  these  last  Tillages  some  half-dozen 
of  them  bold] J  remained,  after  the  great 
body  of  their  comrades  had  fled,  in  a 
large  square  building,  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  village  on  the  side  we 
approached ,  and  kept  up  a  determined 
fire  at  '  6011/  portant:    It  was  all  to  no 
avail,  however ;  the  narrow  streets  were 
soon  crowded  with  French  troops — ra- 
vishing, massacring,  and  plundering  on 
all  sides.     Neither  sex  nor  age  was  re- 
garded— ^the  sword  fell  upon  all  alike. 
From  one  house,  blood-stamed  soldiers, 
laden  with  spoil,  passed  forth  as  I  en- 
tered it.     Upon  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
chambers  lay  a  little  girl,  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age:  there  she  lay, 
weltering  in  gore,  and  in  the  agonies  of 
death;  an  accursed  ruffian  thrust  his 
bayonet  into  her.   God  will  requite  him. 
In  another  house,  a  wrinkled  old  woman 
sat  crouched  upon  tho  matting,  rapidly 
muttering,  in  the  agony  of  fear,  prayers 
to  Allah,  with  a  trembling  tongue.    A 
pretty  child,  of  six  or  seven  years  old, 
laden  with  silver  and  coral  ornaments, 
clung  to  her  side,  her  eyes  streaming 
with  tears  as  she  clasped  her  aged  mo- 
ther's arm.     The  soldiery,  mad  with 
blood  and  rage,  were  nigh  at  hand.    I 
seized  the  fair  child  ;  a  moment  was  left 
to  force  her  into  a  dark  recess  at  the 
far  end  of  the  building;  some  ragged 
matting  thrown  before  it  served  to  con- 
ceal her ;  and  whilst  I  was  making  signs 
to  her  mother  to  hold  silence,  soldiers 
rushed  in.     Some  ransacked  the  habita- 
tion ;  others  pricked  the  old  female  with 
their  bayonets.    *  Soldiers,  will  you  slay 
an  aged  woman  V    *  No,  monsieur,*  said 
one  fellow,  *  we  will  not  kill  her ;  but 
her  valuables  are  concealed,   and   we 
mnst  have  them.* 

'*  In  nearly  every  house  were  vast  jars 
of  oil  (for  the  Kabyles  make,  consume, 
and  sell  vast  quantities),  often  six  or 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  ranged  in  rows 
around  the  chambers.  Holes  being 
rapped  in  all  those  jars,  the  houses  were 
soon  flooded  with  oil,  and  streams  of  it 
were  pouring  down  the  very  streets. 
When  tho  soldiers  had  ransacked  tho 
dwellings,  and  smashed  to  atoms  all  that 
they  could  not  carry  ofl',  or  did  not  think 
worth  seizing  as  spoil,  they  heaped  the 
remnants  and  mattings  together,  and 
fired  them.  As  I  was  hastily  traversing 
the  narrow  streets,  to  regain  the  outside 


of  the  vDlage,  disgostcd  with  the  bor- 
rors  I  had  witnessed,  flames  burst  forth 
on  all  sides,  and  torrents  of  fire  came 
swiftly  gliding  down  the  thoroughfares, 
for  the  flames  had  gained  the  oil.    An 
instant  I  turned,  the  fearful  doom  of 
the  poor  concealed  child  and  the  de- 
crepit mother  flashing  on  my  mind.    It 
was  too  late ;  who  could  distinguish  the 
house  amongst  hundreds  exactly  simi- 
lar?    The  fire  was  crackling,  hlMiog 
with  increased  fury,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.     The  way  of  the  gateway 
was  barred  with  roaring  flames ;  scram- 
bling  to  the  terrace  of  a  low  building,  I 
threw  myself  over  the  wall.    The  un- 
fortunate Kabyle  child  was,  doubtless, 
consumed,  with  her  aged  parent.    How 
many  others  may  have  shared  her  fate  T' 
—pp.  101-4. 

Alas!  are  these  the  idolaters  ol 
glory-^tbe  soldiers  of  civilization  1 
How  deeply  have  the  French  to  blosl 
for  their  triumphs  in  Africa!  Ho^ 
most  the  chivalrous  amongst  them  la 
ment  that  their  well-established  valou] 
is  angraced  by  mercy — their  natioiui 
bonoor  stained  by  such  demon  acts  ft 
we  have  recorded*  and  the  somethin] 
**  more  exquisite  still*"  which  is  aImo» 
too  bad  and  too  painful  to  be  read  :- 

*'  The  soldiers  pronounced  the  cona 
try  '  joUment  nettoi/i  :*  and  I  heard  tw 
ruffians,  after  the  sacking  was  over,  rti 
lating  with  great  gusto  how  many  youn| 
girls  had  been  burnt  in  one  house,  aftc 
being  abused  by  their  brutal  comrade 
and  themselves.  They  pronounced  tha 
house  *joUment  nettoyi  also.  It  wJ 
indeed  a  very  favourite  phrase  wit 
them."— p.  113. 

The  best  of  the  villages  which  wi 
thus  consumed  by  fire  had  all  the  a] 
pearance  of  opulence.  There  we^ 
fabrics  in  it  of  arms,  gunpowdei 
haiks,  burnooses*  and  other  stuffs*  a£ 
shops  of  workers  in  silver,  in  corl 
venders  of  silks  and  articles  of  Fren< 
and  Tunisian  manufacture*  brougl 
by  the  traders  of  the  tribe  from  ^ 
giers  and  Tunis.  The  quantity  1 
spoil  taken  by  the  captors  was  ifl 
mense,  and  the  soldiers  also  found  col 
siderable  sums  of  money.  The  powd 
was  so  fine  that  the  French  said,  wil 
bitter  feeling*  that  it  was  made 
England  ;  it  is,  however,  well  knol 
that  the  Kabyles  make  it  very  fi| 
themselves.  In  some  of  the  houj 
Mr.  Borrer  observed  vast  coffers 
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valnntiroody  bandsomely  carved  and 

roUi  ornamented.     These  were  full 

of  booU  and  bundles  of  manuscriptB. 

rDe.'«-.ca9es»  and  maniucripts,  and 

books—the  Vandal  soldiery  set  on  fire. 

Ooe  vork  od1j»  which  proved  to  be  a 

Rons,  vas  saved  bj  our  author,  and 

be  vas  offered  two  hundred  francs  for 

it  br  a  taleb  of  the  chief  mosque  of 

Algiers:  ''for/*  said  this  personage, 

"  I  do  oot  like  so  holj  a  book  to  be  in 

tk  bands  of  a  Christian."    The  Arab 

s-'ilen  saved  some  few  manuscripts, 

asd  pmenred  them  with  care — ^but 

tk^restmassof  them  was  destroyed; 

a^tbo  can  tell  what  treasures  of  an- 

&;3ftT,  what  translations    from  lost 

ciisae  vorks  into  the  Arabic,  thus  for 

fT^  perished? 

The  tribe  of  the  Beni- Abbes  is  said 
to  Dumber  forty  thousand  souls ;  and 
&:  tbe  dose  of  this  conflict,  their  great 
diief,  Hamon  Tah&r,  having,  by  a  flag 
>^'  tmee,  signified  his  desire  of  sub- 
shtiog  to  the  marshal,  was  accord- 
T  conducted  to  his  tent. 


-Oh,  great  sheik  of  the  Christians," 
*r J  the  hombled  prince,  "recall  your 
it^  of  might — sheath  a^in  the  sword 
«  vengeance :  by  the  rising  of  to-mor- 
row's son,  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the 
Im  ai- Abbes  shall  all  bow  down  before 
V'Q.  Yoa  will  command  that  which 
•^emeth  good  in  your  eyes,  and  we  will 

Oq  the  following  day,  Hamon  Ta- 
^1  with  the  remaining  leaders  of 
^  tribe,  were  seen  wending  down 
'i£ir  bills,  in  sad  procession  ;  and  with 
nioaming  pace  advanced  to  make 
^i^r  formal  submission  to  the  French. 
It  appeared  that  they  had  resisted 
2g»nat  the  advice  of  their  **  wise 
Ben."  They  now  bound  themselves 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  fifty  thousand 
^^wcs,  but  in  consequence  of  their 
^•s-"5es,  the  payment  for  the  first  year 
^as  remittecl.  Mr.  Borrer  and  the 
Vrench  officers  thought  that  they  had 
i»*^e  a  very  weak  defence  ;  and  that 
W  they  exhibited  only  a  little  more 
|>f  &kill  and  steadiness,  at  least  one- 
i-4lf  of  the  attacking  column  must  have 
t«:n  destroyed. 

As  we  have  freely  observed  upon 
iiie  ferocity  of  French  warfare  in 
Africa,  we  conceive  ourselves  bound 
ta  state  what  Mr.  Borrer  says  in  its 
^feiHse.  War,  when  waged  against 
vmdtiUwjd  tribes,  does,  we  admit,  of 


necessity,  assume  a  sterner  character 
than  would  be  at  all  justified  under 
other  circumstances.  A  barbarous 
people  are  usually  fanatic,  treacherous, 
cruel,  and  little  impressible  by  any- 
thing  but  fear.  The  commander  may 
thus  be  justified  in  dealing  with  thera 
more  severely,  and  his  soldiers  excused 
if  the  atrocities  of  their  opponents 
have  had  a  degrading  influence  on 
them.  This  is  not  the  language  of 
Mr.  Borrer ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  fair  amount  of  what  he  puts 
forward  as  a  true  defence  for  those 
with  whom  he  marched.  There  are 
necessities  in  war,  and  harsh  deeds, 
which  such  considerations  may  excuse ; 
but  who  feels  that  they  in  the  least 
palliate  the  foul  abuse  of  victory,  the 
savage  butchery  of  helpless  children 
and  unresisting  women,  which  we  have 
only  in  part  detailed?  Who?  we 
may  ask ;  for  even  eur  author,  at  the 
close  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  only  la- 
boured page  in  his  book,  says : — <'  The 
slaughter  by  wholesale  of  defenceless 
women  and  children,  however  difficult 
to  restrain,  and  ill-regulated  the 
troops  may  be,  yet  cover  the  com-- 
manding  officer  with  dishonour.*' 

We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  Kabyles  are  the  cruel 
characters  which  Mr.  Borrer  and  the 
French  describe  them  to  be.  There 
certainly  is  not  in  the  book  before  us 
any  evidence  of  this,  no  authenticated 
instance  of  a  single  act  of  atrocity  on 
their  part.  On  the  contrary,  judging 
from  what  is  there  recorded,  the 
Kabyles  must  be  pronounced  a  far 
more  amiable  people  than  their 
European,  civilised,  and  Christian  in- 
vaders. 

There  is  another  argument  ad. 
duced  by  Mr.  Borrer,  in  extenuation 
of  the  conduct  of  his  friends,  and  to 
which  we  think  he  attaches  more  value 
than  it  deserves.  It  is,  that  the  ranks 
of  the  French  army  in  Africa  are  com- 
posed, in  a  great  measure,  of  the  very 
scum  of  France.  This  is  only  admitting 
that  it^is  a  vile  army,  and  is  conse- 
quently*no  defence. 

One  of  the  best-marked  traits  of 
Arab  character  is  a  veneration  for 
religion.  It  is  to  this  sentiment  that 
Abd-el-Kader  appealed  with  much 
success  in  exciting  his  countrymen  to 
war  ;  and  when  the  Abbe  Suchet  ad> 
ventured  forth  alone  to  seek  the  Emir's 
camp,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  the 
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release  of  fifty-six  of  his  countrjnien, 
who  were  their  prisoners,  he  found 
that  a  regard  for  his  character  of 
priest  was  his  great  protection.  Tiie 
Arabs  can  respect  Christians,  but  see- 
ing the  prevailing  negligence  of  the 
French  on  the  subject  of  religion,  they 
despise  and  hate  them  as  utter  infidels. 
'*  Les  Arabe?,**  savs  a  French  writer 
cited  bj  Mr.  Borrer,  "ne  peuvent  pas 
comprendre  un  etat  sans  religion. 
Quand  ils  vireot  que  nous  ne  profes- 
sons  aucune  culte»  ils  en  conclurent 
que  nous  n'etionspas  une  societC)  mais 
une  agglomeration  de  roecrcants." 
There  is  always  the  danger,  amongst 
the  extremely  ignorant,  of  this  feeling 
for  religion  degenerating  into  fanati- 
cism, and  Mr.  Borrer  supplies  us 
with  some  remarkable  illustrations  of 
the  fact.  We  shall  refer  to  one, 
showing  the  implicit  confidence  which 
the  Arabs  place  in  their  marabbutts, 
or  priests,  and  which  has  the  further 
interest  of  being  connected  with  a 
name  much  before  the  public.  The 
incident  occurred  in  the  July  of 
1846:— 

"  One  of  these  saints  foretold  the 
taking  of  TIeniyen*  from  the  French, 
sending  word  at  the  same  time  to  Gen. 
Ca?aignac,  who  held  it,  that  the  sooner 
he  returned  to  Franco  the  better,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  immediately  evacuate 
the  city,  he  should  come  on  such  a  day 
and  take  it.  On  the  day  named,  eigiit 
hundred  Arab  horse  and  twelve  hun- 
dred infantry  appeared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town.  The  chief  told 
them  that  the  town  would  now  be  eva- 
cuated. His  words  proved  correct  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  General  Cavaignac 
sallied  forth  with  his  troops  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  expectant  Arabs  stood 
their  ground  in  perfect  tranquillity,  as 
the  French  approached,  for  their  marab- 
butt  had  said  that  the  earth  would  pre- 
sently open  and  swallow  up  the  French 
general  and  his  forces.  Vatieiitly  the 
mfatuatod  Mowloms  waited  to  behold 
the  consummation  of  the  mirarlc,  when 
suddenly  the  veil  was  torn  from  their 
eyes.  The  French  trumpet  sounded  the 
charge — the  cavalry  came  thujidering 
down  upon  the  astonished  Arabs,  stand- 
ing like  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  and 
they  were  sabred  almost  to  a  man. 

'*  Again,  a  celebrated  marabbutt,  of 
the  province  of  Osar,  informed  his  tribe 


that  on  a  certain  dav  the  French  mns- 
kfts  could  not  be  fired,  and  that  tliey 
would  then  go  forth  and  take  posses>i<>n 
of  a  certain  fort  in  the  neighbourho  d, 
held  by  the  French.  The  day  arrivcil ; 
a  troop  of  sixty  Arabs  were  beheld  by 
the  sentinels  of  the  garrison  approacli- 
ing  the  fort,  playing  the  fantasia. 
Their  cries  of  joy  and  amity  rang  on 
hi»h,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the 
*  tam-tam,*  and  other  musical  in$tra- 
ments.  The  admiring  sentinels  at  the 
gateway  of  the  fort  were  bailed  by 
them  as  friends,  and  considering  them 
as  such  let  them  pass  into  the  fort,  not 
discovering  their  error  until  the  cold 
yataguns  of  the  cavaliers  in  the  rear 
cleft  through  their  brains.  The  French 
guard  hastily  turned  oat.  Onward  the 
treacherous  Moslems  dashed,  cutting 
down  a  brigadier  and  several  men.  A 
musket  was  aimed  at  the  breast  of  a 
cavalier,  and  the  trigger  pulled,  but  it 
would  not  go  oflF.  The  cavaliers  cried 
aloud,  *  Behold,  the  words  of  our  pro- 
phet are  true !"  and  making  onward-s 
had  almost  taken  the  fort  by  surprise, 
when  volley  after  volley  was  opened 
upon  them.  Horse  and  man  fell  be- 
neath the  fire  ;  every  one  of  them  was 
slain,  and  their  bodies  were  cast  into  the 
ditch  around  the  walls,  within  an  hour 
of  their  entering  the  fort.  Several  ac- 
cidents having  taken  place,  from  the 
carelessness  of  the  French  soldiers  with 
their  muiikets  when  on  guard,  the  per- 
cussion lock  having  been  lately  intro- 
duced amongst  them,  orders  bad  been 
issued  that  the  *  piston'  or  capsule 
should  not  be  applied  by  them,  except 
when  danger  was  at  band.  The  cunning 
marabbutt  had  doubtless  found  this  out 
by  some  means,  and  made  the  aboTO 
use  of  his  discovery." — pp.  1 18, 1 19. 

The  country  now  called  Algeria, 
and  which  includes  the  Kabjlie,  ex- 
tends from  east  to  west,  between  two 
hundred  and  forty  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  French  leagues ;  and  iu> 
breadtbj  north  and  south,  that  is,  from 
the  sea  to  the  little  Sahara,  varies 
from  forty  to  sixty  leagues.  About 
two-thirds  of  this  is  mountainous,  but 
with  fertile  valleys.  The  native  popu- 
lation is  estimated  by  Marshal  Ku- 
geaud  at  from  three  to  four  miIlion<>. 
This  territory  is  divided  by  nature 
into  two  regions— the  upper,  betwei'n 
the  Great  and  the  Little  Atlas;  the 
lower  between  the  latter  and  the  sea. 


*    The  city  of  Abd-cl-Kader,  at  that  time,  and  now,    in  possession  of  the 
French. 
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frislas*  is  ihe  Earoj)ean  zone,  and  is 

i-iy  the  TeJl,  a  word  which  implies 

tbi  it  is  fit  for  the  production   of 

r-vn.    From  the  Tell   to  the  Great 

>4^3rs  is  called  the  Little  Desert  or 

Li:tie  Sahara.     It  has   received  the 

naraeof  "desert**  because  it  yields  no 

?r^s,  hot  in  other  respects  it  is  in 

:3ir.T  piacei  fruitful  and  well  peopled. 

T^t  iobabiUnt^  of  the  Tell,  and  of 

i-e  dc*m  beyond  it,  are  so  linked  by 

"^ir^Vim,  and  by  the  latter  looking 

t  tie  former  for  corn*  &c.,  that  the 

Irvrt  proverb  is — "  He  is  our  lord, 

ri-  is  ]ord  of  our  mother,  and  our 

E  :^ris  the  TtUr      The  climate  of 

•£-t  jtter  zone  is,  aa  Mr.  Borrer  con- 

^'•fi,  for  the  most  part  healthy.     It 

Kifutected  bv  the  Little  Atlas  chain 

t*>^  the  desert  wind,  which,  from  its 

M^Ljcating  heat,  as  well  as  from  its 

^^:^ir  impregnated  with  the  fine  sand 

'•''  the  Sahara,  has  a  most  injurious 

f  iriiee  on  many  constitutions.     The 

»t.^<>phere,  too,  in   this    littoral  re- 

>~"S,  is  cleared  durin^^  many  months 

^^  prevailing   storms,   and   in   warm 

leather  it  is  tempered   by   the  sea- 

t^^^zes.    Malaria,  engendered  by  the 

?i"«l!«!,  or  choked-up  river- courses, 

t^^  rendered  many  parts  dangerous, 

J  J*  this  evil  might  be  cured  by  draining ; 

->^i  the  Romans,  who  were  well  aware 

i  this  great  source  of  public  health, 

[  <  If  it  is  evident,  great  attention  to  it 

'''  Africa.     "  Across  the  vast  plain  of 

J^  Metidja,"  says  Mr.  Borrer,  "be- 

-'^■1  Algiers,  may  be  traced  the  line 

f  ^  great  Roman  drain,  running  from 

tlr-  eastern  to  the  western   limits  of 

•J-  plain,  which  with  the  aid  of  nume- 

'  n»  tributary  drains,  served  to  carry 

^T  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  plain, 

'-i*  rendering  it  healthy  and  fertile." 

/ITie  present  condition  of  the  vast 

i  &:n  ve  have  mentioned — the  Metidja 


— tells  badly  for  the  colonial  system  of 
France.  When  that  power  first  took 
possession  of  Algiers,  this  extensive 
tract  was,  to  a  great  extent,  under 
careful  tilhige  ;  it  is  now  compara- 
tively, a  desert,  while  the  price  of 
Corn  in  Algiers  is  enormous.  In- 
deed, all  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
dearer  in  Algiers  than  in  Paris.  If  to 
this  we  add,  that  the  natives  abhor 
French  government,  as  well  from  ex- 
perience of  itH  injustice  as  from  a  feel- 
ing of  its  severity — that  the  expense  of 
the  colony  to  the  mother-country  is 
almost  intolerable,  and  that  of  this 
large  expenditure  a  great  proportion 
gets  into  the  hands  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, and  never  returns  in  any  form,* 
we  can  hardly  come  to  any  other  con- 
cl  usion  than  tb  i8,that  their  A  fr ican  expe- 
riment  is  not  very  successful.  We  «peak 
of  it  only  as  a  colonial  experiment ;  it 
may  have  proved,  and  be,  a  good  safety- 
valve  for  a  turbulent  soldiery ;  it  may, 
like  India  with  us,  keep  the  army  in 
practical  discipline ;  but  of  all  those 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  its  con- 
dition, we  cannot  imagine  that  there  is 
one  so  sanguine  as  seriously  to  enter- 
tain the  hope  of  ever  seeing  it  a  pro- 
fitable adjunct  to  the  French  empire. 
We  unfeignedly  deplore  that,  from 
their  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to, 
the  first  principles  of  colonisation,  the 
French  are  thus  losing  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  the  true  blessings  of  ci- 
vilised life  into  regions  which  have 
been  so  long  neglected. 

Mr.  Borrer's  book  is  a  single  volume, 
and  without  any  luxury  of  illustration. 
We  can  honestly  commend  it  as  pre- 
senting much  to  amuse,  much  to  inte- 
rest, and  very  much  to  instruct  a 
reader,  upon  the  subject  of  the  French 
in  Africa,  and  the  ways  and  manners 
of  the  native  tribes. 


*  "The  Arab  comes  to  market  with  horses,  cattle,  fowl,  bumoosos, figs,  oil,  &c., 
' -r  wliich  he  receives  French  gold — no  exchange  of  product  taking  place  ;  for  all 
'•^nncs  are  totally  unrequired  by  the  Arab." — Borrer's  Kahylie,  p.  230. 
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ITALY   AMD   THE  ITALIAN  QUESTIONS. 


Ko  more  convincing  proof  of  ihe  im- 
possibility of  squaring  the  qacstion  of 
foreign  politics  by  tne  application  of 
home  rales  was  ever  presented^  than 
the  case  of  Italy  at  this  moment. 
Our  journals,  admirably  edited  and 
well-informed  as  they  are,  e'xhibit  this 
difficulty  daily;  and  while  we  see 
Conservatives  apologbing,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  the  natural  errors  of  dynastic 
origin,  we  find  Liberals  deploring  the 
casual  excesses  of  those  too  long  with- 
held from  the  benefit  of  free  insti- 
tutions. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that,  not  con« 
tent  with  ntting  every  foreign  land 
with  a  constitution,  triid  by  jury,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  other  like  privi- 
leges, in  our  thorough-going  John 
Bullism,  we  must  insist  on  marshal- 
ling the  political  forces  into  Whig 
and  Tory.  We  organise  the  contend- 
ing  factions  after  nomc  models,  and 
never  rest  content  till  we  have  dis- 
covered certain  analogies  with  our 
Cobdens  and  O'Connors,  as  though 
the  very  scheme  of  a  free  government 
should  necessarily  include  every  ad- 
ventitious person  and  occurrence  we 
see  among  ourselves. 

So  long  as  we  occupied  ourselves 
with  French  politics,  as  they  existed 
under  the  late  reign,  the  task  was 
tolerably  easy.  The  leading  men  in 
the  French  chamber  made  no  scruple 
in  avowing  this  imitation  of  the  work- 
ing  of  the  English  constitution,  and 
imperceptibly  glided  into  the  forms 
of  party,  which  in  many  respects  re- 
sembled our  own ;  and  although  the 
shades  of  opinion  in  the  Chamber 
were  more  varied  than  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  two  great  prevailing 
colours  predistinguished  themselves  in 
the  prism,  and  the  party  of  the  crown 
and  the  opposition  were  as  well- 
marked  as  ever  we  saw  them  at  home. 

In  Italy,  however,  such  an  applica- 
tion was  impossible.  Neither  the 
monarchies  nor  the  people  of  the  penin- 
sula had  any  analogy  with  wnat  is 
observable  elsewhere.  The  great 
camps  of  rival  parties  could  not  exist 
without  public  opinion,  and  how 
could  there  be  public  opinion  without 


its  exponent,  an  able  and  independent 
press?  It  is  true  that  for  several 
years  back  a  pi^tj  professing  stron^r 
democratic  opimons  had  spread 
through  every  state  of  the  peninsula, 
exhibiting  itself  with  more  or  less 
boldness,  according  to  the  freedom 
permitted  in  each  particnlar  govern^ 
raent.  This  party  by  degrees  assumed 
the  garb  of  nationality,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Pope,  and  the  access 
sion  of  the  present,  took  the  field  by 
an  open  denunciation  of  the  Austriaii 
rule  m  Lombardy.  Too  weak  to  assail 
the  strongholds  of  monarchy  at  once^ 
they  began  b^  a  movement  well  calcii 
lated  to  enlist  national  sympathiesi 
and  elicit  expressions  of  opinion  fft 
vourable  to  the  cause  they  advocated 
A  revolt  in  Piedmont,  or  in  N^les 
in  Tuscany,  or  the  States  of  the  Churcl^ 
would  at  once  have  called  for  Aus 
trian  intervention  to  suppress  it.  Bti 
a  rising  in  Lombardy— 4i  resistance  i 
the  dominion  of  the  **  stranger,"  W9 
certain  to  call  into  the  field  sections  o 
every  party  disposed  to  Liberal  opi 
nions.  The  Italian  princes  anticip^ 
ted  the  rich  spoil  of  a  partitioned  tei 
ritory,  and  tne  removal  beyond  tfa 
Alps  of  a  haughty  and  unbendii^ 
neighbour;  the  trading  classes  wd 
flattered  with  the  hopes  of  an  nt 
trammelled  commerce  trom  the  Gulf  i 
Genoa  to  the  Adriatic ;  while  tl 
people  were  led  into  a  dream  of  ni 
tional  greatness,  which  should  restoi 
Italy  to  the  rank  she  once  held  among 
the  nations. 

It  is  undeniable  that  there  wci 
many  grievances  to  allege  against  U 
Austrian  rule  in  Lombardy— some  i 
them  to  be  explained  by  toe  not  t< 
satisfactory  excuse  of  expedienc) 
others  not  even  so  defensible. 

To  hold  in  subjection  any  count] 
where  the  masses  are  indisposed  to  tl 
governing  power,  and  rendered  i« 
mical  either  by  differences  of  religi< 
or  nationality,  will  always  imply 
system  of  which  repression  forms 
part;  nor  are  concessions,  in  sui 
circumstances,  attended  with  the  sal 
success  as  elsewhere — ^they  arc  eith 
regarded  as  late  and  tardy  acts 
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loTKT-denied  jastice,  or,  worso  still, 
TJctories  won  from  a  weakened  and 
(it^Iining  power. 

This  was  strikingly  the  ease  in  Lorn- 
bardy.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  not 
confident  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
nation  by  an  organised  system  of  free 
institutions.  Bought  a  species  of  com- 
promise, by  promoting  to  places  of 
trust  in  the  administration,  many  Ita- 
lians of  rank  and  inflaence.  They 
laneicd  that  the  acceptance  of  office 
And  emolument  had  enlisted  these 
:  len  in  the  cause,  and  secured  their 
ildelity.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
(ieceired — ^the  officials  either  lost  all 
influence  with  their  countrymen,  or 
rc^^ned  it  by  the  disgraceful  alterna- 
tive of  being  traitors  to  their  bene- 
factors. 

Each  concession  of  the  Austrian 
£oremment  was  used  as  an  agency 
for  weakening  the  Imperial  power. 
Thus  the  scientific  confesses  became 
(^bating  clubs  of  political  subjects, 
and  the  very  ceremonies  that  wel- 
comed a  new  archbishop  at  Milan, 
verc  converted  into  a  display  of  feel- 
ing inimical  to  the  government.  These 
are  but  two  from  what  might  be 
Fuelled  into  a  long  catalogue  of  simi- 
lar grievances. 

But  let  any  one  conceive  the  details 
of  an  administration  carried  on  by 
men  personally  and  deeply  interested 
in  its  ruin,  anxious  to  conceal  its  good 
and  develop  all  its  bad^thwarting,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  all  con- 
'iliatory  efforts  of  the  government, 
and  exhibiting,  in  the  most  odious 
light,  any  act  of  necessary  severity. 
Let  any  one  picture  to  himself  the 
working  of  such  a  system,  aided  by  all 
the  subtlety  of  the  Italian  character, 
and  he  will  readily  acknowledge  that 
the  faults  of  Austrian  rule  in  Lom- 
l-ardy  were  far  more  likely  to  be 
harshly  judged,  than  appreciated  with 
any  leanings  to  mercy. 

!rhat  the  material  pro8[>er]ty  of  the 
conntzy  attained  a  very  high  standard 
nnder  German  domination,  the  most 
violent  patriot  does  not  attempt  to 
deny.  No  city  of  all  Italy  could  com- 
pare with  Mdan  but  one  short  year 
ago.  The  splendour  of  its  equipages, 
the  elegance  and  luxury  of  its  shops, 
the  style  of  the  private  residences,  the 
dress  and  general  appearance  of  its  in- 
habitants, remind^  the  stranger  at 
once  of  London  and  Paris.  The  same 
movement  in  the  crowded  thoTongh- 


fares — ^the  businesslike  look  of  every- 
one— the  appearance  of  purposo,  so 
very  different  from  the  wearisome  las- 
situde so  observable  in  other  Italian 
capitals,  struck  even  the  least  observ- 
ing visitor.  You  looked  about  you  in 
vam  for  the  evidences  of  a  despotism 
whose  prerogative  is  to  crush  enter- 
prise and  destroy  commerce.  You  saw 
no  other  sign  of  a  foreign  rule  than 
the  white  uniform  of  some  Austrian 
grenadier,  or  the  laced  boot  of  a  Hun- 
garian sentinel.  It  is  true  that  in  so- 
ciety no  admixture  of  the  two  races 
ever  occurred.  To  be  received  and 
welcomed  by  the  German  was  to  be 
shunned  and  avoided  by  the  Italian. 
The  entrance  of  an  Austrian  gentle- 
man into  a  lady's  box  at  the  opera— a 
rare  case,  most  unquestionably — would 
be  the  signal  for  every  Italian  to  leave 
it.  But  in  all  the  signs  of  external 
well-doing — in  that  activity  that  be- 
speaks successful  industry  and  reward- 
ing labour,  Milan  was  pre-eminent. 
The  peace  of  the  city  was  committed 
to  a  police,  which  to  strangers*  eyes 
certainly  offered  nothing  obtrusive'  or 
impertinent.  The  most  unfrequented 
quarters  were  safe  at  every  hour  of  the 
night;  the  foot-passenger  might  tra- 
verse the  city  from  the  Como  gate  to 
the  Cor  so  without  the  slightest  danger 
of  molestation.  Property  was  no  less 
safe  than  person  ;  in  fact,  in  compa- 
rison with  its  amount  of  population, 
Milan  might  have  challenged  any  city 
of  Europe  for  the  excellence  of  its 
internal  administration. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Milan  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1847,  when  the 
first  measures  of  the  new  Pope  began 
to  excite  the  hopes  of  that  party  who 
had  long  determined  that  the  battle  of 
democracy  should  be  fought  on  the 
plain  of  Lombardy. 

It  was  well  known  to  every  influ- 
ential Italian  of  the  Milanese  that 
Austria  had  at  last  decided  on  making 
lar^e  and  important  concessions  to  her 
Italian  subjects.  The  neccssi  ty  of  y  ield- 
ing  at  home,  which  the  constitution 
then  announced  by  the  king  of  Prussia 
manifested,  compelled  also  the  adoption 
of  similar  measures  for  the  Lombard 
kingdom.  This  was  no  secret;  the 
theme  was  discussed  in  every  cafe  and 
in  every  salon,  and  men  canvassed 
openly  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
coming  reforms.  The  habitual  slow- 
ness of  Austria  had  protracted  the 
time  for  making  these  concessions — ^tho 
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tedious  pedantry  of  tliat  Kureau  sys- 
tem— that  **  sc'hreiberei,"  as  they 
themselves  dcsi ornate  it — had  dallied 
so  lonpr>  that  a  feelinj;  of  uneertainty 
arose  aiuonc;  the  Italians,  as  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise — a  doubt 
most  caperly  laid  hold  of  by  those 
whose  interest  it  was  to  perpetuate 
discontent.  Some  demonstrations  in 
favour  of  the  Pope — some  avowedly 
insulting  allusions  to  the  imperial 
bouse,  also  retarded  the  intended  mea- 
sures ;  when  suddenly  the  news  of  the 
French  revolution  burst  upon  the  as- 
tonished ears  of  Europe.  The  over- 
whelming success  of  a  movement  which 
actually  seemed  to  carry  all  before  it 
rather  by  menace  than  force — the 
downfall  of  what  seemed  the  strongest 
throne  of  the  Continent — the  powerless 
attitude  of  a  great  army  in  face  of  an 
undisciplined  rabble — the  triumph  of 
the  wildest  theories  of  j)opular  liberty 
over  the  matured  wisdom  of  states- 
manship, came,  one  by  one,  to  the  re- 
motest cities  of  Europe — at  first  like 
a  van^uc  rumour — then  assuming  gra- 
dually a  kind  of  consistency,  and  at 
last  heralded  bv  the  new  officials  of 
the  new  republic,  who,  attired  in  the 
costume  of  'D2,  ap{)eared  as  coumiis- 
saries  to  convey  in  form  the  tidings  to 
the  different  missions  of  France. 

When  the  news  reached  Milan,  all 
thought  of  further  dependance  on  Aus- 
tria was  over.  The  assistance  of  France 
they  deemed  certain :  already  the 
secret  terms  of  a  treaty  had  assured 
them  of  the  aid  of  Piedmont.  The 
bold  front  of  the  populace — the  mys- 
terious meetings  of  the  nobles — ^the 
ground-swell  of  the  coming  storm,  were 
all  noted  by  the  officials  of  the  Aus- 
trian government,  who  already  had 
been  engaged  in  a  profitless  struggle 
with  the  inhabitants  regarding  a  new 
impost  on  tobacco.  The  accustomed 
measures  of  police  were  resorted  to, 
to  repress  this  troublous  spirit ;  but  it 
was  no  lonser  a  street  disturbance — it 
was  already  a  revolt;  and  so,  while 
the  Germans  occupied  themselves  in 
closing  the  theatres  and  the  cafes — in 
forbidding  assemblages  of  more  than 
six  people,  the  wearing  of  certain  pe- 
culiarly-shaped hats — ^the  exchange  of 
certain  signs  of  recognition,  and  so  on, 
the  work  of  preparation  went  steadily 
forward  outside  the  frontier,  and  the 
Swiss  behind  the  Ticeno,  and  the 
Fiedmontese,  were  all  preparing  for 
the  coming  struggle. 


It  is  true  that  the  Austrian  envoy  .^t 
Turin  demanded  an  explanation  of 
certain  warlike  preparations  he  wit- 
nessed, and  still  more  of  the  tone  a«i- 
sumed  by  the  public  press,  even  of 
that  portion  avowedly  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  government.  The  accused 
assured  him  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear — that  the  house  of  Savo^  had 
never  wavered  in  its  ancient  ndelity 
to  that  of  Ilapsburg ;  and  that,  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  public  opinion 
it  was  safer  and  wiser  to  permit  these 
libcrtiesof  the  journalists,  than  to  enter 
into  a  conflict  whose  termination  none 
could  foresee.  The  Austrian  minister 
was  satisfied  with  these  reasonings, 
and  within  one  month  after,  Carlo 
Alberto  marched  forth  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  to  make  war  on  the  Austrian 
territory. 

We  have  intentionally,  in  this  brief 
recital  of  events,  omitted  all  mention 
of  the  occupation  of  Ferrara,  because, 
although  assuming  at  the  time  it  hap- 
pened the  semblance  of  a  grave  event, 
m  reality  it  contributed  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  to  the  embarrassment 
which  ensued.  The  Austrian,  by  the 
clause  of  a  treaty,  claimed  the  right, 
if  circumstances  should  require  it,  to 
garrison  the  town,  as  well  as  the  for- 
tress of  that  place.  The  right  was 
contested  by  the  pontifical  legate,  and 
the  occupation  took  place  in  opposition 
to  his  wish.  The  Austrians,  howeyer, 
soon  afterwards  withdrew  the  troops, 
and  nothing  remained  to  mark  the  oc- 
currence save  the  excited  attacks  of 
Italian  journalists,  who  inveighed 
against  the  invasion  of  territory  with 
an  honest  indignation,  they  never, 
certainly,  applied  to  the  advances  of 
the  Fiedmontese  army. 

The  events  of  that  memorable  strug- 
gle are  too  well  known,  and  too  recent, 
to  require  recapitulation  here;  the 
clever  notices  from  the  seat  of  war, 
contributed  by  the  correspondent  of  a 
London  journal,  kept  its  million  rea- 
ders *'  au  courant"  with  the  changeful 
fortunes  of  a  very  exciting  campaign. 
One  only  circumstance  excited  our 
astonishment  in  reading  them — ^which 
was,  how  a  person  of  very  considerable 
shrewdness,  with  great  opportunities 
for  well-judging,  could  have  at  first 
formed,  and  subsequently  adhered  to 
the  notion,  that  Austria  must  in  the 
end  be  defeated  I 

This  certainly  was  not  shared  by  any 
of  those  whose  poaitioa  affi>rded  them 
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i^irioaight  into  the  character  of  the 

'f^ijle.  In  lie  first  place,  the  Aus- 
:  in  army  stands  second  to  none  In 
li  ifope  tor  the  perfection  of  every  mi- 

wiA  ann.  In  cavalry  it  is  un- 
j  i-twnably  superior  to  any  other ; 
sLic  the  millery  has  attained  a  de- 
^-  -paent  foUy  equal  to  the  famed 
-\'ttki5  of  our  own.  Against  this 
- "  V  tiw  Picdmontese  alone  had  any 
I't'en-fion  to  contend.  These  -were 
n  -inly  very  superior  troops,  admi- 
r^  y  onued,  and  well  disciphned,  ani- 
■^->lwith  the  highest  courage,  and 
iT.iiousfor  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
"-  i2.  The  6tafi*-officer3,  however, 
'=•'  'Xnfessedly    inferior,    and   the 

^sariat  in  a  condition  of  almost 

..aiiization.     The    disastrous  re- 

T'l:  irrmi  Savanna  Campagna,  unhap- 

'  ■;  (lefflonstrated     this    beyond    a 

I'-t  who  were    the    allies  of  the 

:  c  riedmonteise  ?     The  miserable, 

''■-  I'^l,  ill-armed  rabble  of  Tuscany — 

-•-  rtiuse  of  a  town  population,  too 

'  U)  work,  and  induced  to  join  the 

••^y  by   the  bright   expectation  of 

'y—ihe   enthusiastic  students   of 

I  -i.  boys  of   fourteen    or    fifteen, 

'  >"*:  veak  constitutions  succumbed 

'j  thv  heat  of  a  summer  that  tried 

"  ri  the  hardy  frames  of  the  Hun  and 

i>    Croat — the    bearded    artists    of 

•'"  '■'-':,  heroes  who,  in  their  costume  of 

•  •  r.^iato"  (Crusader),   were  more 

a  to  be  met  with  at  Florence  and 

li.m  than  in    the   pl^n   of   Lom- 

.  W ; — ^these,  and  the  volunteers  of 

■^11  (memorable   for  a  cowardice 

-  T  has  consigned  them  to  infamy), 

"the  men  whom   Charles  Albert 

-'  to  brigade  with  his  own  gallant 

■vers,  and  to  entrust  with  uie  oc- 

.iiioQ  and  defence    of  important 

1*>  was  constantly  asserted  by  the 

•  •  ^-AQ  journals  (and,  I  believe,  to  a 
-  ^t  extent,  credited  in  England), 

'  -I  ihe  peasantry  were  to  a  man  the 
'  mit^  of  Austria,  and  that  a  war  si- 

-^  to  the  guerilla  system  of  the 
V&ulards  harassed  the  imperial  troops 
i  -rvery  step,  cutting  off  their  detacn- 

•'i>.  arresting  their  baggage,  im- 

!'  i  nj  their  marches,  and  even  assas- 

-t.ngthe  wounded  whenever  met 

>  ri  the  high  roads .     Nothing  is  more 

-.'•.  than  uiia.     The  peasantry  were 

•  •  •  '^try  instance  well  affected  to  those 
''--•c  rigid  discipline  forbid  plunder 

•  ^  i  prevented  marauding. 


The  punctual  payment  of  the  Aus- 
trian commissaries  for  every  article 
required  by  the  troops — the  habitual 
respect  of  property*  so  instinctive  in 
the  German  of  every  class — the  orderly 
conduct  of  the  soldiers,  with  whom 
each  officer  comes  into  iuimediate  and 
incessant  contact,  all  impressed  the 
peasantry  most  favourably.  Besides, 
there  was  the  ever-present  desire  of 
the  Austrian  generals,  to  spare  to  the 
utmost  a  territory  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  abandoning  :  the  same  foresight 
that  made  Hadetzski  withhold  his  ar- 
tillery at  Milan  inducing  him  to  treat 
with  forbearance  a  land  which  was  to 
revert  to  his  master.  The  terrible  de- 
struction of  the  mulberry-trees,  the 
source  of  the  great  prosperity  of  Lom- 
bardy,  as  by  their  leaves  the  silk-worms 
are  fed,  whose  labours  employ  the 
looms  of  Milan — the  wanton  mj  ury  to 
the  ingenious  channels  of  irrigation,  by 
which  the  rice- fields  are  watered — the 
breakinor  down  of  bridnjes — the  miniiis: 
of  roads,  so  generously  ascribed  to  the 
**  Barbari,"  were  the  depredations  of 
those  reckless  hordes  of  Kome  and 
Naples,  who,  with  all  the  licence  of  a 
soldiery  and  none  of  the  courage/  com- 
mitted every  species  of  violence  and 
excess  upon  the  peasantry  when  re- 
fused the  exorbitant  demands  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  making. 

Little  did  the  Italian  journals  know 
when  denouncing  the  cruelty  of  the 
Croat  soldiers,  and  asserting  that 
the  inhumanity  of  these  semi-savages 
had  roused  the  peasantry  to  an  almost 
insensate  furv,  that  the  name  of  a 
"Crociato"  had  more  terror  for  a 
Lombard  peasant,  than  any  Hulan  or 
Croat  that  ever  bivouacked  beneath  his 
roof.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge 
would  have  induced  recantation  of  the 
error — the  whole  press  of  Italy  hav- 
ing, with  the  most  treacherous  false- 
hood, misled  the  public  in  every  event 
of  the  war,  its  fortunes,  and  its  pro- 
bable results.  Battles  were  described 
as  fought  and  won  when  no  contlict 
had  tfdcen  place;  cannon  were  cap- 
tured, and  prisoners  taken,  when  nei- 
ther a  gun  nor  a  man  was  lost ;  gene- 
rals were  led  captive  to  Turin,  whom 
the  Austrian  **  order  of  the  day"  pro- 
claimed as  at  the  head  of  the  battal- 
lions.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  cow- 
ardice of  the  imperial  army  was  a 
stock  subject  of  newspaper  comment. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  the  Alba 
did  not  record  the  fiiirht  of  an  Austrian 
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brigade  before  some  subaltern  party 
of  Italians ;  frequently  the  very  an- 
nouncement of  their  approach  was 
sufficient  to  route  these  *'Barbari," 
who,  by  such  a  strange  inconsistency, 
had  lom^  been  permitted  to  wear  the 
lion's  skin  unexposed ! 

The  honest  credulity  of  the  Italian 
public  received  and  swallowed  these 
narratives  with  a  most  delightful  sim- 
plicity. The  only  dread  that  many 
experienced,  when  "  leaving  for  the 
wars,**  was,  that  not  an  Austnan  would 
be  left  ere  he  arrived,  and  that  he 
should  lose  the  pleasant  spectacle  of 
the  white  uniform  flying  like  sheep  in 
the  distance.  We  weU  remember  the 
effect  the  first  contrary  testimonv  cre- 
ated, when  a  Florentine  gentleman 
who  had  escaped,  the  only  one,  from  a 
party  that  were  cut  to  pieces  by  an 
Austrian  squadron,  narrated,  in  a  few 
brief  words,  his  experience  of  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Germans.  The  in- 
credulity at  first,  then  the  stealing 
conviction,  and  at  last  the  terror- 
struck  dismay,  as  of  men  who  had 
been  basely  and  cruelly  tampered 
with,  were  a  sad  price  to  pjay  for  the 
flattering  delusion  of  superiority. 

Even  the  government  did  not  dare 
to  tell  the  truth;  so  infatuated  had 
the  people  become  with  the  fancied 
heroism,  that  to  speak  of  defeat,  would 
have  been  construed  into  an  act  of 
treachery ;  and  thus  when  tidings  the 
most  serious  had  arrived,  and  hurried 
councils  of  ministers  told  the  initiated 
that  some  circumstance  of  uncommon 
emergency  had  occurred,  an  official 
bulletin  would  announce  another  vic- 
tory ;  a  hastilv-printed  supplement  to 
the  Alba  or  the  Patria,  proclaimed  to 
the  town  the  overthrow  of  the  Barbari, 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  cannon,  conclude 
ing  with  the  customary  formula  of  en- 
comium on  Italian  valour  and  invinci- 
bility— themes  whose  repetition  seem- 
ed to  render  them  even  more  palatable. 

The  "  whole  truth,**  however,  never 
was  generally  known,  in  fact.  Carlo 
Alberto,  after  five  days  of  disastrous 
retreat,  threw  himself  into  Milan — ^that 
city  which,  four  months  previously, 
he  had  declared  he  would  onlv  enter 
when  he  had  planted  the  flag  of  Italian 
independence  on  the  Alps.  The  un- 
performed pledge  of  the  kinff  was  in 
melancholy  keeping  with  the  disgrace- 
ful conduct  of  the  populace ;  for  no 
sooner  had  they  learned  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  determined  on  a  "  conven- 


tion,*' than  they  pronounced  him  a 
traitor  to  to  the  Italian  cause;  and 
the  savage  yells  of  **  Morte  a  CmIo 
Alberto"  resounded  beneath  Ins  win- 
dows, from  men  whose  hands  were 
ready  to  perform  what  their  tongues 
proclaimed.     It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  the^  were  told  that  Milan  was 
indefensible ;  that  the  walls  could  not 
resist  artillery  ;  that  ''ammunition  for 
two  days,    and  provisions  for  one," 
were  all  that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  procured.      These  gallant 
patriots,  who  had  fled    from  every 
battle,  whose  cowardice  had  made  the 
Piedmontese  declare  that  they  would 
not  be  brigaded  along  with  them— 
these  heroes  of  a  huncued  flights  pro- 
claimed that  Milan  shoidd  be  another 
Saragossa. 

liVnatever  may  be  alleged  against 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  on  tno  score  of 
good  faith  and  candour,  not  even  the 
most  malicious  calumny  could  assail 
his  personal  bravery.  The  whole  cam^ 
patgn  exhibited  him,  and  the  two 
princes,  his  sons,  foremost  in  everv 
danger.  Yet  even  this  fact  could  nol 
avau  against  the  ruflian  ribaldry  o| 
that  mob,  who  now  surrounded  tb^ 
house  where  he  was,  and,  with  frantic 
cries,  avowed  that  they  would  bum  ij 
to  the  ground. 

The  circumstances  of  his  esc&pi 
were  almost  worthy  of  romaDce.  A| 
officer  of  his  staff  lowered  hlmae^ 
from  a  back  window  into  the  oourj 
yard  of  the  palace,  and  made  his  wa| 
to  the  barrack  of  the  royal  euar^ 
with  a  detachment  of  which  Ce  n 
turned,  and  forced  an  entry  into  tli 
house.  It  was  at  the  head  of  thj 
party,  and  in  the  uniform  of  an  office 
of  his  own  guard,  that  the  kins  issu< 
forth,  and,  undetected,  arrived  at  t^ 
eatc  of  the  city,  where — oh,  tcrribi 
Nemesis,  in  treason  to  his  word  1 — t 
Austrian  column,  sent  by  the  order 
ISIarshal  Radetzski,  was  in  waiting  I 
receive  and  protect  him  over  the  fro 
tier  into  Piedmont. 

Here  ends,  for  the  present  at  leai 
the  Lombard  episode  on  the  Itali 
conflict.  The  judgment  men  will  m 
upon  it  will  mainly  depend  on  w 
previous  leanings  in  politics. 

In  Italy,  opinions  are  divided 
some  ascribing  the  unhappy  result 
Carlo  Alberto ;  others  attributj 
the  blame  to  the  king  of  I^ap\ 
whose  Sicilian  troubles  compelled  li 
to  recall  hb  troops  from  Lrombarf) 
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vhile  a  third  section  of  politidans  do 
^4  xrnple  to  charge  tne  Pope  with 
i.1  tiie  cakmitjT  of  defeat. 

Carlo  Alberto,  it  is  said,  displayed 
so  rncre  zeal  in  the  war  when  Venice 
frccfaiined  herself  a  republic.     The 
icjTjiiiuon  of  territory  alone,   they 
ur^t^L  indaoed  him  to  commence  the 
Tar,  and  he  resolred  to  abandon  it, 
^ben  the  cause  became  merely  a  na- 
tional one.    It  would  be  nearer  the 
rnitb  U)  say,  that  he  relaxed  his  efforts, 
»Wji  be  discovered  they  were  hope- 
ii^.  HTien  Radetzki,    declining   to 
' '^ll^*  his  armyy  snflered  Peschiera 
t-  ^l.  without  coming  to  its  rescue, 
•i-iJBgsaw  that  a  grander  strategy 
«!'  (^ntempUted,  and  that  in  thus 
»J!tJi»  for  reinforcements,  the  mar- 
•ia*  intended,  with  an  overwhelming 
•  *f^,  to  conclude  the  war  at  once. 
It  T3S  then  that  the  king  urged  his 
EisL«trT,  by  eyery  means  in  his  power, 
["  ct'Dclnde  a  peace,  and  to  negotiate. 
'^i\  the  spirit  of  Italian  nationality, 
>' d'ed  into  a  false  enthusiasm  by  tne 
^^'T^ipcn,  spumed  every  thought  of 
^  "^"/naprooiise,  and  the  unhappy  mo- 
-^•fa  aw  himself  compelled  to  finish 
>  ?aine  in  which  he  was  certain  to  lose. 

I  je  ldn»  of  Naples,  never  sincere  in 
ie  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  Lombardy, 
^<  'arcd  long  in  sending  his  contingent, 
-'rti  when  uiey  did  arrive,  they  oore 
^  &i)«t  ladicrons  resemblance  to  the 

*  'ce  Falstaff  enlisted  under  not  very 
:*MmiIar  intentions.  They  were, 
^  'b  jut  question,  the  most  hang-dog, 

•  prppossessing  set,  that  ever  marched 
'  nirjde.  Their  uniform,  a  simple 
•loose"  of  striped  blue  and  white, 
!•'  I  a  Toand  hat,  decorated  with  a  tri- 

•i'^  cockade,  did  not  set  them  off 
t'^  IDT  particular  advantage.  They 
filled—not  marched — ^in  squads  of 
**-T  nr  twelve,  carrying  their  muskets 
^M  and  disabled  weapons,  it  is  said 
-^ler  every  fasluon  fancy  dictated, 

fitting,  smoking,  and  laughing,  in 

*  \  the  free  and  easy  liberty  of  the 
">•  >le  they  had  emerged  from  a  few 
-i/'befwe.    What  troops  to  oppose 

'  the «« Macedonian  phalanx*'  ofAus- 
>'  iQ  infantry  I    What  men  to  meet 

I I  c«nward  rush  of  the  gigantic  Croat, 

•  *  the  iafuriated  chaise  of  the  daring 
H  m^arian !  It  is  true,  they  did  not 
"•  J^"«;  their  inferiority  to  such  a  fear- 

■  ['nleai. 

^he  papal  contingent  was  scarcely 
^■*ft^  r^pecfable,  save  the  smaU  force 
^Mi  oonaisted  of  Swiss— these  Dal- 


gettys  of  Europe — so  faithful  and  so 
mercenary  I  The  Romans  were  dis- 
patched ostensibly  for  the  defence  of 
their  own  frontier;  but  on  reaching 
the  Po,  at  a  demand  from  their  gene* 
ral,  at  once  crossed  the  river,  and  pro- 
claimed themselves  of  the  army  of 
Italy.  The  Pope,  however,  had  uni- 
formly and  obstmately  refused  to  pro- 
claim war  against  Austria.  '*Ue  had 
armed  a  force — ^he  had  blessed  the 
banners" — he  had  ^iven  them  a  part- 
ing benediction,  with  an  exhortation 
to  valour,  and  then  he  consoled  him- 
self by  saying,  "  If  they  do  fight,  it  is 
no  affair  of  mine ;  I  am  at  war  with 
nobody."  The  Austrians  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  proclaimed,  that  inste«'id 
of  treating  such  prisoners  as  they 
might  take  among  the  Roman  troops 
by  the  rules  of  honourable  war,  they 
would  hang  them  by  the  neck  as  bri- 
gands. A  few  instances  of  such 
summary  justice,  it  is  said,  cooled 
down  the  ardour  of  the  **  Crusaders," 
who  were  afterwards  rarely  heard  of 
in  the  campaign. 

The  disastrous  termination  of  the 
Lombard  war,  with  the  despair  of  ob- 
taining French  intervention,  now  com- 
pelled the  liberal  party  to  another 
tactique.  The  cause  of  democracy 
stood  favourably  in  the  other  states  of 
the  peninsula — if  from  no  other  rea- 
son, that  no  longer  could  the  Princes, 
now  hard  pressed,  call  on  Austria  for 
aid.  The  king  of  Naples  could  not, 
as  in  1820,  invoke  assistance  from 
the  imperial  government,  to  repress 
the  excesses  oi  his  subjects.  Neither 
could  the  Pope  or  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  ask  support  from  those  they 
had  stigmatised  as  their  enemies.  The 
Italian  rulers  had  entrusted  the  safety 
of  their  thrones  to  national  guards,  and 
now  was  the  hour  to  test  uie  wisdom 
of  their  confidence. 

The  democrats  saw  this ;  they  per- 
ceived that  monarchy,  pledged  as  it 
had  been  in  the  late  struggle,  was  be- 
tween the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  To  go 
back — or  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  to 
become  reactionary — ^would  have  been 
the  signal  for  revolt  at  once.  To  con- 
tinue the  game  of  concession,  was 
merely  protracting  the  few  hours  in 
life,  while  bleeding  to  death.  The 
king  of  Naples  boldly  resolved  on  the 
former  course;  with  what  success  is 
well  known. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  deter- 
mined  on  the  latter ;  and  already  the 
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revolt  of  Leghorn,  the  appointment  of 
an  ultra-radical  ministry,  indicate  the 
fate  before  him. 

The  Pope,  taking  a  middle  turn, 
unable  to  resist,  unwilling  to  yield, 
flees  the  scene  of  trouble,  and  m  the 
policy  of  expectancy  hop>es  an  issue  to 
nis  misfortunes.  Meanwhile  the  pa- 
triot king,  Carlo  Alberto,  afraid  to 
trust  himself  in  his  capital,  remains 
shut  up  in  his  fortress  of  Alexandria, 
surveying  with  terror  the  onward 
march  of  that  aggressive  spirit  to 
which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  give 
an  impulse. 

The  present  condition  of  Italy,  as 
contrasted  with  its  state  two  years 
back,  presents  a  melancholy  contrast. 
Milan  in  military  occupation,  a  heavy 
war-contribution  levied  on  its  inhabi- 
tants, who,  unable  to  meet  their  foes 
in  a  fair  field,  limit  the  "efforts  of  their 
patriotism  to  occasional  assassinations 
of  isolated  sentinels,  and  such  like 
deeds  of  heroism.  Florence,  without 
either  law  or  government,  dependant 
for  its  internal  quiet  on  the  good  plea- 
sure of  a  mob,  too  indolent  to  be  san- 
guinary. Without  police  of  any  kind, 
the  tribunals  acknowledge  that  they 
are  powerless  to  enforce  the  decrees. 
They  appeal  to  the  Guardia  Civica, 
who  in  their  turn  confess,  that  in  as- 
suming the  garb  of  soldiers,  they  never 
contemplated  fighting.  The  court 
has,  meanwhile,  left  the  capital,  and 
retired  to  Sienna,  the  Tuscan  La 
Vendee.  The  grand  duke,  one  of  the 
most  amiable  or  men,  and  the  weakest 
of  sovereigns,  only  preserves  his  throne 
by  the  avowal  of  his  willingness  to 
abandon  it.  Lon^horn,  the  great  com- 
mercial town  of  tlie  grand  duchy,  after 
being  twice  in  the  possession  of  the 
mob,  is  deserted  by  its  rich  traders, 
and  now  only  escapes  the  last  ven- 
geance of  pillage  owing  to  the  presence 
of  three  English  vessels  of  war. 

All  this  time,  with  ruined  trade,  and 
commerce  annihilated,  the  imposts  are 
near  doubled.  The  new  charges  of  a 
representative  government,  a  very 
dear  blessing  in  Continental  states, 
added  to  the  war  contribution  in  Louu 
bardy,  have  augmented  heavily  the 
taxes  on  the  peasantry,  whose  pro- 
ducts no  longer  have  the  same  market 
as  heretofore.  Florence  derived  a  very 
large  share,  if  not  the  largest,  of  its 
])rosperity,  from  being  the  chosen  resi- 
dence of  strangers.  The  hospitality 
of  its  court,  the  works  of  high  art  with 
which  it  is  filled,  the  salubrity  of  its 


climate,  and  the  facility  of  a  society 
consisting  of  members  of  every  Earc 
pean  nationality,  had  made  it  the  it 
sort  of  travellers  from  every  laud 
This  year,  however,  it  is  actually  dc 
serted.  Of  the  Russians,  a  class  who? 
wealth  has  long  succeeded  to  the  pla( 
once  accorded  to  John  Bull,  not  on 
remains.  A  few  English,  of  small  foi 
tune,  undistinguished  in  any  way,  an 
a  still  smaller  number  of  Fnmch,  cod 
prise  the  whole  stranger  populi 
tion.  The  streets,  once  thronged  m\ 
gay  groups,  intent  on  pleasure,  or  ha 
tening  from  gallery  to  gallery,  ai 
now  filled  with  beggars,  whose  di 
itiands  too  plainly  evince  that  the  to! 
of  entreaty  has  given  way  to  open  m 
nace.  Burglaries  and  street  robberii 
take  place  in  open  day — ^tho  utmd 
penalty  of  such  offences  being  a  fc 
days',  sometimes  a  few  hours*  imprisol 
ment.  Nor  is  the  country  better  c 
than  the  town.  For  upwai'ds  of  fori 
years  the  insecurity  has  not  been  I 
great  as  at  present.  From  the  Al| 
to  the  sea,  brigandage  is  in  full  swaj 
Thrice  within  one  week  the  diligeni 
from  Bologna  to  Florence  was  stopp^ 
and  the  passengers  robbed  of  evet 
thing  ;  and  in  one  instance,  for  soil 
imprudent  expression  of  anger,  s 
verely  beaten.  The  intercourse  b 
tween  the  towns  of  the  Legation  is  i 
most  at  an  end.  From  Volterra 
Rome  few  travellers  would  adventil 
their  lives. 

In  Rome  itself,  assassination  is 
daily  occurrence,  and  what  is  sti 
more  fearful  in  ita  effect — no  effort 
made  to  arrest  the  criminal.  WTii 
Rossi  fell  upon  the  steps  of  the  Cha^ 
ber,  the  members  wno  deliberatj 
within  affected  i<!^norance  of  the  dee< 
and  his  colleagues,  trembling  wii 
terror  for  their  own  lives,  went  i 
with  the  routine  of  their  duties, 
though  nothing  had  occurred.  Tl 
soldiers  of  a  Tuscan  battalion,  whi 
drawn  up  for  parade,  fired  a  volll 
on  their  colonel — a  certain  Sinn' 
**  Giovarnetti,"  a  brave  and  gall^ 
ofiicer,  but  whose  discipline  was  i 
ported  to  be  severe.  He  fell  dead 
open  day,  in  the  square  of  Padtj 
Not  a  man  was  brought  to  justice  i 
the  deed.  There  was  an  order  of  tl 
day,  it  is  true,  with  a  reprimaml 
there  was  even  some  talk  of  disbai^ 
ment ;  but  this  passed  over,  and  1] 
occurrence  is  long  since  forgottd 
Such  and  such  like  are  the  first  fnii 
of  Italian  emancipation  from  the  d.^ 
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r^e  of  a  secret  police,  and  the  pres- 
nre  of  absolute  ^Temment.  The 
pr«s.  with  a  ybtj  few  exceptions,  has 
mukI  a  most  shameful  part  through- 
'11  ik  crisis.  Each  new  aggressive 
B-  vement  of  the  populace  has  been 
a:t-i'J<ied  and  encouraged.  The 
v^-up  of  the  people  have  been  in- 
S5it4  on  in  a  tone  which  even  the  red 
rT  .Mi(»ns  of  France  have  not  yet 
ai  fill  A  separate  sheet  of  the 
(vnyjp di Utomo  informed  the  inha- 
^  .'u'»^  of  Kossi'a  murder,  with  a  grand 
.-:-.iric  on  "the  brave  hand  that 
' •'  lie  traitor."  It  is  but  fair  to 
«•■  'iat,  one  by  one,  every  man  of 
'•^'tnee  and  talent  has  withdrawn 
.'•  n  the  daily  press. 

Xi  longer  are  the  names  of  Gioberti, 

.^'sjiio,  Balba,  Talvagudli,  and  others 

J .  ke  celebrity,  to  be  found  at  the 

•  •'t  (i  leading  articles:    the  conse- 
^■i^^  however  honourable  to  these 

' ».  \s,  thai  the  guidance  of  the  public 
'i  is  committed  to  men  of  little 

•  ty  and  leas  character.     Truth  was 
--•'?r  deemed  a  necessary  ingredient 

I'^tllan  journalism,  nor  is  this  pe- 

i  iJToarable  to  its  cultivation.  The 

1<5  on  England  are,  as  might  be 

^>i«i,  vituperative  to  the  last  de- 

r  •>  and  ingenuity  is  taxed  for  mo- 

'  ■'-'  to  lines  of  conduct  which  it  would 

^  ^  ifviised  impossible  for  any  maligni- 

>  t )  riii«interpret.  Some  months  back, 

'^-n  nothing  but  the  most  strenuous 

lorencc  of  the   English  minister 

'  I  t'^rence  prevented  the  occupation 

■' Us*a  and  Carrara  by  the  Austrian 

■pi  nnder  General  Weldon,   the 

•  ^  ran  that  the  British  envoy  had 

•  ^posed  his  power  to  save  the  Aus- 

iii  ^jattaiions  from  the  j  ust  vengeance 

i '  "(waited  them  in  those  cities ! 

'l*^  the  English  envoy  at  that 

rt  has  had  no  common  difficulties 

ntcnd  against,  since  to  his  hands 

•  have  been   entrusted  the  most 

'  '-^te  and  dangerous    passages    of 

'  lerrible  crisis.     It  is  but  a  few 

I'b^  back  that  the  Princess  of  Par- 

-  the  sister  of  the  Count  de  Cham- 

*i.  aonght  an  asylum  in  Tuscany, 

'>r  circamstances  which  might  be 

\'Yi^  sufficient  to  plead  for  her, 

1  in  presence  of  the    **  sovereign 

'I'it.']    Deserted  by  every  member 

n-r  family,  who  were  compelled  to 

i'it  to  save  their  lives,  she  arrived  at 

'  '-na  at  night,  m  a  small  open  car- 

'  ^U^  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  accom- 

owl  by  a  single  attendant.     She 

*is  wiltan  a  few  weeks  of  her  confine- 
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ment,  without  a  friend,  and  almost 
without  money.  In  this  forlorn  con- 
dition, she  addressed  herself  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  whose  kind- 
ness of  heart  she  was  well  assured 
would  compassionate  her ;  but  times 
had  changed.  The  power  of  the 
people,  now  in  the  ascendant,  had 
actually  made  it  dangerous  to  offer 
this  poor  deserted  lady  a  refuge  ;  and 
on  the  rumour  of  her  coming,  the 
walls  were  inscribed  with  the  ominous 
words,  **Morte  a  la  Principcssa  di 
Parma."  It  was  enough  that  she  wjls 
of  royal  blood  and  a  Bourbon  ;  for 
she  had  never,  in  any  way,  been  poli- 
tical, nor  had  she  been  known,  save 
for  the  courtesy  and  cordiality  of  her 
manner  towards  all  admitted  to  her 
circle.  Would  it  be  believed  that  the 
grand  duke  did  not  dare  to  offer  her 
the  shelter  she  stood  in  need  of,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  chivah*ous 
honour  of  the  English  minister,  who 
set  off  at  night,  and  posted  to  Bologna, 
at  speed,  the  princess  might  have  re- 
mained without  succour  or  counsel — 
without  a  friend,  or  even  a  roof,  to 
protect  her. 

He  found  her  in  the  open  street  of 
Bologna,  at  midnight,  sitting  in  the 
little  carriage  which  had  conveyed  her 
from  Modena,  while  a  number  of  gens- 
d'armes,  grouped  around  her,  were 
demanding  the  reasons  of  her  journey, 
and  imperatively  calling  for  her  pass- 
port I  On  her  arrivjil  at  Florence,  a 
small  villa,  belonging  to  the  grand 
duke,  was  placed  at  her  disposal,  and 
here  his  royal  highness  visited  her, 
accompanied  by  the  grand  duchess, 
but  always  in  secret,  and  orenerally  at 
night,  this  is  but  oue  episode  of  the 
changeful  fortunes  whicn  have  been 
rife  in  these  latter  days,  nor  would  it 
claim  our  mention,  except  in  illus- 
trating the  miserable  thraldom  to 
which  a  prince  can  be  reduced,  whoso 
measures  were  based  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  a  populace  1 

The  abuses  of  the  former  govern- 
ments in  Italy  have  been  made  the 
pretext  for  all  the  violent  changes  and 
terrible  convulsions  the  past  year  has 
witnessed.  With  what  truth,  however, 
a  brief  consideration  will  show.  It  Is 
undeniable  that  the  system  of  internal 
administration  in  Tuscany,  the  best 
governed  state  of  the  peninsula,  was 
highly  reprehensible.  Peculation  in 
every  branch  of  the  revenue  ;  irregu- 
larity and  disorder  in  all  the  public 
offices  ;  monopolies  and  restrictions  on 
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trade,  in  a  hundred  vexatious  forms, 
pressed  upon  the  people,  compelled  to 
maintain  a  show  of  submission  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  secret  police.  These 
were  great  evils,  and  might  well  have 
warranted  the  boldest  efforts  to  abo- 
lish them.  But  however  plausible  as 
grievances,  the  democratic  party  had 
other  wrongs  to  redress,  which  they 
considered  of  far  more  moment,  and 
which,  80  far  as  their  own  chance  of 
permanence  in  power  is  concerned, 
they  were  right  in  so  deeming.  Hence 
we  see  that  the  first  measures  of  po- 
pular freedom  are  not  the  repeal  of 
taws  which  press  heavily  on  the  poor 
— ^not  the  reduction  of  state  expendi- 
ture and  the  lowering  of  taxation — 
not  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  those  for  whose  sakes  it  is  always 
asserted  "revolutions  are  made." 
What,  for  instance,  had  been  more 
natural  than  the  repeal  of  that  odious 
<* octroi"  which  is  demanded  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  by  which  the  pea^ 
sant  cannot  bring  the  humblest  com* 
modity  to  market,  without  submitting 
it  to  be  taxed  ?  A  tax,  oppressive  in 
its  nature,  and  almost  insulting  in  the 
mode  of  its  collection  ;  yet  no  endea- 
vour has  ever  been  made  to  abolish  it. 
No ;  the  first  steps  of  the  movement 
party  were  made  with  a  view  to  their 
own  permanence.  They  saw  that  with 
a  national  guard  the  people  cease  to 
be  subjects,  and  can  discuss  every 
question  of  government  *'de  pair" 
with  the  prince.  An  armed  n>rce, 
constituted  to  protect  their  own  pro- 
perty, first ;  and,  secondly,  to  uphold 
any  form  of  government  they  at  the 
time  deem  best,  is  a  dangerous  ally  to 
a  throne.  The  experience  of  every 
state  where  revolution  has  prevailed 
has  shown,  that  their  conduct  has  been 
uniformly  the  same— -vacillating  and 
weak,  when  courage  was  called  for ; 
treacherous  to  the  sovereign;  truck- 
ling to  the  mob,  and  only  roused  to  a 
show  of  resistance  when  it  became  a 
question  of  their  own  chattels. 

Albeit  the  Florentine  Guardia  have 
as  vet  escaped  an^  trying  test  of  their 
fealty  ana  darmg,  their  conduct 
upon  one  or  two  trifling  occasions  has 
well  shown  what  might  be  expected 
from  them  in  greater  emergencies. 
The  first  memorable  instance  was 
when  a  Neapolitan  general  was  pass- 
ing through  Florence,  on  his  return 
from  Lombardy,  whither  he  had  car- 
ried the  orders  of  his  king  for  the 
recall  of  the  troops.    No  sooner  was 


his  arrival  made  known  in  the  city, 
than  a  mob  besieged  the  doors  of  his 
hotel,  demanding,  with  savage  cries, 
that  he  should  be  given  up  totheoi. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  by 
a  back  way,  and  obtain  an  asylum  in 
a  fortress  near.     Nothing  remained, 
then,  for  popular  vengeance,  but  his 
travelling  carriage,  and  this,  on  their 
demand,  was  given  to  them.    They 
wheeled  it  into  the  great  square  of  the 
**  Piazza  Vecchia,"  where  already  two 
companies  of  the  national  guard  had 
arrived,  as  some  said,  to  disperse  the 
mob,   and  rescue  the  carriage.    Far 
from  it  I     The  armed  party  ronned  « 
square  around  the  carriage,  and  '* stood 
at  ease, "  while  the  mob,  passing  through 
the  ranks  with  faggots  and  combustible 
substances,  set  fire  to  the  carriage,  and 
burned  it  I    This  took  place  about  six 
o'clock  of  a  calm  sommer  afternoon, 
in  one  of  the  most  frequented  squares 
of  the  capital,  thousands  looking  on- 
some  approvingly — ^many,  indeed,  with 
undisguised  terror — ^for    it    was  the 
first  specimen  they  had  seen  of  popu- 
lar will,  and  the  first  evidence  tnat 
they  were  living  in  a  land  where  the 
law  was  at  least  an  '<  intermittent" 
Freedom  of  the  press   and  uniTenal 
sufirage — ^the    stereotyped   wants  of 
humanity  I — ^have  been  attended  with 
the  customarv    results.     The  press, 
appealing  to  the  lowest  class,  has  been 
deserted  by  every  writer  of  ability. 
The  task  of   inflaming   the  popular 
mind  against  the  aristocracv,  and  at- 
tributing base  motives  to  all  in  high 
pUces,  might  well  be  committed  to 
very  moderate  capacities,  and  so  it 
has  been.    In  like  manner,  universal 
sufirage  has  had  no  interest  for  a  peo- 
ple who  never  troubled  their  heads 
about  political  privil^esy  and  in  many 
districts,  not  all  the  enorts  of  agitators 
could  brin^  a  sufficient   number  of 
voters  to  the  poll,  to  make  the  elec- 
tion valid. 

Six  months  will  no  more  make  a 
parliament  than  it  will  an  oak.  The 
great  element  of  all  constitutions  is 
wanting  in  foreign  countries— no  inde- 
pendent gentry  class.  There  is  no- 
thing which  representa,  or  even  affects 
to  represent  this,  and  you  meet  with 
cultivated  and  highly-informed  profi- 
cient men,  scholars,  and  savans,  of  even 
European  celebrity,  everywhere.  Yon 
are  struck  with  the  range  of  the  ac- 
([uiremcnts,  and  the  exactness,  nxA 
extent  of  the  knowledge,  but  the  prac- 
tical, work -day,   common  sense  ha- 
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f)  t*  of  Eno^Ushmen,  are  found  nowhere. 

Tk  titlea  dssses  abroad,  particiilarl^ 

k  lti\y,  have  no  other  aim  or  pursuit 

'iia  pleasure.    No  career  open  to 

\km  d  any  kind,  they  give  themaelyes 

Bp  to  an  enenrating'  sel£.indn]gence» 

^L' k  weakening  their  natural  powers 

<^'  mind,  makes  £em  resenred  and  shy 

t«iv3rd5  sirangersy  and  consequently 

^fcires  them  of  all  the  sources  of  in* 

rtruakmwhidb  conversation  supplies. 

1^  are  not  the  men  to  form  a  senate, 

V-:  eodd  it  be  supposed  that  they 

'^>  Jd  bring  to  the  dry  labour  of  legis- 

lv»r^  the  patient  research,  the  cabn 

V'li inquiry,  the  laborious  atten- 

t^^j  fiiich  characterise  a  class,  which 

s%Und  is  respected  for  its  great 

■<''m  to  the  nation,  rath^  than  its 

T'tltli  and  high  lineage. 

^Ve  hare  heard  more  than  one  Intel- 

'^3Jt  Italian  say — ^«'We  are  unfitted 

1  r  f  ..Qstitationid  freedom ;  the  system 

^^^.i  works  well  with  you  will  work 

^  \y  here ; "  and  there  are  many  reasons 

oL  v  it  sboold.  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his 

V.Krs  toMr.  Murray,  keenly  remarks, 

<^^Q  speaking  of  tius  people,  remem- 

t^i  "that  tlSir  morality  is  not  your 

--liilitY,  nor  any  of  their  standards 

'■■^  standards.    If  we  wished,  for  in- 

'*r.re,  to  saj,  what  quality  in  a  pub- 

-~  man  here  would  excite  the  same 

-^'jM  of  respect  and  admiration  as  a 

.>-t  cfaaiaeter  for  probity  and  strict 

^  Lor  would  do  in  England,  we  should 

u  once  say   •  subtlety.'      The  man 

^-  ise  skilful  ingenuity  could  outwit 

'*  opponent,  would    be  the    great 

ibefaihueof  the  present  pope,  his 
T  trieraUe  fiJl  in  public  estimation, 
*  ur  more  attributable  to  the  charac- 
'-'  'fthe  man  than  to  anything  in  his 
P-  Jtical  career.  The  simphcity  of 
''^.  the  frank  honesty  of  purpose, 
■>  confiding  credulity,  which  all  pre- 
'  'Gently  distinguished  him,  were  ^^reat 
'^^muhes  in  a  hmd  where  the  bnght- 
'it  mtelligencet  are  the  falsest,  and 

bcre  the  "most  honorable  means 
^  ^  sorest,  the  speediest,  and  the 
-arkest"  We  have  heard  it  asserted 
■■^  'i'iarters  which  might  seem  to  claim 
■ '-litnticitf ,  that  on  arriving  at  the 
'  41I  digmty,  his  whole  mind  was  set 
•i*JtL  these  moderate,  but  much  want- 
• :  refurms,  which  all  lay  within  his 
'  "^'i  muoediate  power,  and  the  grant- 

'^  <^>f  which  Gonld  never  have  led  to 
: -jaUr  excesses.  To  correct  the 
I'>Jce  system,  the  worst  and  most 
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demoralising  in  Europe — ^to  grant 
an  amnesty  to  all  prisoners  coimned 
for  political  offences — to  provide  for 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes 
— ^to  reform  the  fiscal  administration 
of  the  realm,  and  in  particular  that 
portion  applied  to  religious  founda- 
tions, were  all  natural  and  most  laud- 
able objects  of  ambition ;  and  had  he 
done  these,  and  stopped  there,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  we  should 
have  been  spared  much  of  the  ter- 
rible drama  the  past  year  has  re- 
vealed to  us  over  the  entire  of  Eu- 
rope. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  he  entered 
on  his  career  of  reformer,  than  the 
whole  strength  of  democratic  Italy 
hailed  him  as  their  chief.  The  enthu- 
siasm  became  a  rage:  his  bust,  his 
pictures,  were  everywhere;  no  other 
head  was  seen  in  brooches,  or  cut 
in  cameos ;  the  Hymn  of  the  Pope 
became  the  national  anthem  of  all 
Italy ;  religion  itself,  sadly  fallen  into 
the  "  sear  and  yellow"  during  his  pre- 
decessor's reign,  became  fashionable, 
and  none  were  more  prominent,  in 
public  places,  to  seek  the  benediction 
of  the  Holy  Father,  than  the  men 
well  known  for  the  boldest  doctrines 
of  rebellion  against  both  church  and 
sovereign. 

There  is  no  saying  what  amount 
of  influence  this  show  of  returning 
obedience  may  have  exercised  on 
the  Pope  himself.  Even  supposing-^ 
and  it  is  a  favourable  supposition  for 
one  of  humble  origin  and  lowly  expec- 
tations—  even  supposing  him  prouf 
against  the  flattenng  honuiffe  of  an 
entire  people,  not  alone  of  Uiose  be- 
neath his  own  swav,  but  of  millions 
in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  infer  that  these  signs 
of  submission  to  the  church-^ this 
newly-lighted  zeal  for  its  ordinances- 
might  have  shadowed  to  his  mind  a 
return  to  the  gorgeous  days  of  the 
papacy,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its 
power  over  prince  and  people  ?  Would 
it  be  unlikely  that  a  man  whose  whole 
soul  was  in  *'  his  order,"  should  dream 
of  the  revival  of  **  the  Church,"  and 
that  the  proud  part  of  aHildebrandwas 
to  be  his  own  ?  Such  a  vision  had  al- 
ready occurred  to  one  great  mind  of 
the  present  era ;  and  what  more  natu- 
ral ihan  to  suppose  these  evidences  of 
popular  enthusiasm  to  be  the  first 
dawning  of  the  brisht  day  ?  There 
was  everything  to  favour  the  belief; 
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never  were  the  churches  more  crowded 
hj  worshippers  —  never  were  holy- 
shrines  so  beset  by  penitents ;  a  species 
of  pious  fervour  {lerraded  the  great  city» 
which  mingled  with  its  daily  duties,  and 
blended  a  Kind  of  solemn  enthusiasm 
through  all  the  joy  of  the  period.  Even 
distinguished  conversions  to  the  faith 
were  not  wanting  to  swell  the  proud 
triumph ;  severiu  of  those  who  had 
deserted  the  reformed  religion  were 
then  at  Rome,  and  one,  at  least,  among 
them,  a  name  of  no  mean  celebrity. 

Mr.  Whiteside  attributes  to  Pius  IX. 
the  hope  of  Catholicising  England ;  and 
the  supposition  perfectly  accords  with 
what  we  are  suggesting.  This  explana^ 
tion — if  we  may  hazard  so  bold  a  word 
— ^will  account  for  nearly  every  circum- 
stance of  his  brief  and  eventful  career. 

The  zeal  of  his  first  movements— 
his  anxiety  for  a  purification  of  the 
old  monastic  establishments,  whose 
abuses  have  inflicted  so  many  breaches 
on  the  faith — ^his  openl  v  expressed  de- 
light at  the  increased^  fervor  of  the 
people — his  clemency  to  the  political 
criminals,  conceded  in  all  the  phrase- 
ology of  an  act  of  mercy.  Tnen  as 
he  advanced  further,  his  doubts  and 
hesitations  about  those  concessions^ 
which  seemed  to  weaken  the  powers 
of  the  Vatican,  and  more  than  all,  his 
determined  refusal  to  proclaim  war 
against  Austria,  showing  how  his  cha- 
racter of  a  temporal  prince  was  less 
the  ruling  impulse  of  his  mind,  than 
his  position  as  Pope.  The  very  last 
act  of  his  flight  proved,  that  through- 
out all  it  was  the  churchman,  and  not 
the  sovereign.  It  was  the  priest  that 
hoped — ^not  the  politician  who  plotted. 
It  nas  been  said,  we  know  not  on  what 
sufficient  grounds,  that  letters  are  in 
existence  irom  his  holiness  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria*  and  also  to  some  of 
nis  ministers,  frankly  owning  that  he 
was  carried  along  in  .a  current  he 
could  not  expose;  that  he  deplored 
deeply  the  teirible  calamity  which  se- 
parated the  apostolic  emperor  from 
nis  nearest  ally ;  but  that  he  was 
powerless.  One  fact,  however,  there 
IS  little  doubt  of,  which  is,  that  Mar- 
shid  Welden's  occupation  of  Bologna 
was  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
holiness,  who  at  last,  but  too  late,  dis- 
covered that  the  spirit  of  democracy 
was  an  adversary  he  could  not  cope 
with. 

The  imputation  of  these  acts,  how- 
ever, womd  weigh  lightly  in  the  esti- 
mation of  an  Italian,  compared  with 


the  yielding  weakness  of  his  timid 
character. 

The  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarins's 
blood  was  not  a  greater  miracle  for 
the  masses,  than  the  accession  of  a 
reforming  Pope  was  to  the  democrats 
of  Europe.  The  papacy  had  long 
been  deemed  by  them  the  '*  great  diu 
ficulty"  of  Italy.  They  foresaw  all 
the  powerful  antagonism  such  a  mighty 
agent  might  oppose  s  they  knew  well 
the  immense  influence  possessed  over 
the  popular  mind  by  that  black  le^on, 
which  in  every  gradation  of  life,  from 
the  palace  to  the  hovel,  has  its  ready 
representative.  It  was,  then,  a  suc- 
cess far  beyond  expectation— 4dmo5t 
above  belief-— when  they  beheld  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  movement  the  Fope 
himself.  Not  alone  in  Italy,  but 
throughout  France,  and  even  in  Eng- 
land, the  tidings  were  hailed  with  a 
warm  enthusiasm.  What  an  occasion 
for  the  Montalemberts  and  Wisemans 
to  trumpet  forth  to  the  world  a 
haughty  denial  of  the  oft-asserted  re- 
proach, that  Romanism  was  the  deadly 
enemy  of  all  progress — ^that  the  ver^' 
constitution  of  that  church  was  in  di- 
rect antagonism  to  all  civil  liberty  1 
How  much  longer  could  Protestantism 
arrogate  to  itself  the  championship  of 
political  and  intellectual  freedom? 
The  living  Pope,  Pius  the  Ninth,  the 
man  who,  on  tne  steps  of  the  Vatican, 
bestowed  his  blessing  on  the  banners 
of  the  •*  Crociati,"  was  refutation 
strong  enough.  The  triumph,  if  bril- 
liant, was  but  fleeting.  Nor  can  there 
be  a  more  significant  evidence  of  its 
success  than  the  last  date  we  read  on 
a  Papal  rescript — *'The  Fortress  of 
GaeU  1" 

It  is  but  one  short  year  since  the 
sonorous  phrases  of  the  language  were 
ransackea  to  find  distinctive  epithets 
for  three  men,  who,  in  their  several 
states,  attracted  the  admiring  wonder 
of  Itely— the  Pope,  Carlo  Alberto, 
and  the  Grand  iJuke  of  Tuscany— 
and  what  are  they  now?  One  an 
exile ;  the  second  branded  as  the  "  Be 
Traditore  ;*'  and  the  last,  the  weak 
occupant  of  a  throne,  bereft  of  all  dig- 
nity and  power. 

If  there  was  neither  genius  nor  he- 
roism but  a  year  ago,  there  is  as  little 
treason  and  falsehood  to  be  laid  to 
their  chai^  now.  The  crime  ih  that 
they  served  not  "two,**  but  many 
"masters;"  that  they  were  slaves  of 
a  democracy,  whose  vow  is  to  destroy, 
and  whose  means  are  blood !       L. 
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Tax  mao  Yiio»  in  the  present  daj»  sits 

iiiTQ  to  write  a  luduui»  undertakw, 

^rbps,  the  most  difficult  task    ia 

f^trr.    HiB  story  mast  be  picta* 

r^:ce-Jut  psnioa  or  pathos  sxmpley 

t:rect,iodstrDiig.-4ua  ikngaage  clear» 

:au^,  oDstadied ;  and  the  accesso- 

T'-rf  his  picture,  all  that  gives  local 

^  jbg,  and  marks  the  characteris- 

^:^  :'k  tinM,  must  be  suggested  with- 

:(  :<ble  efibrt.     Bot,  above  all,  he 

^^•"  t')rget  himself,   and  all  that  is 

>: ijir  to  his  own  time.     He  must  be 

u  ooiptetely  simk  in  hia  subject  as 

'.i'l  iiramstist.    His  characters  must 

Ir  fhowD,  not  described ;  and,  as  he 

'^i^  i«^5  space  to  work  in,  not  a  word 

V^*  thrown  away.  The  poetry  must 

tkt  of  situation,  incident,  or  pas- 

-  n,  and  as  little  the  poetry  of  mere 
rr^iioQ  as  may  be.  A  baflad  should 

•  the  mosical  expression  of  the  cir- 
i^'iinces  and  emotions  of  the  story, 

*■  11  might  have  been  rendered  by 
i^:  'trong  sympathy  of  a  poetical  na- 
'  ->  lirin^  in  the  time  in  which  the 
'  7  is  laid.    It  is  in  wanting  this 

I  itr  that  nearly  all  modem  ballads 

'  !•   They  are  not  so  much  poetry  in 

'  ■i'^.  83  stories    in  poetry.      The 

'""•*  r  is  not  lost  in  his  subject,  but  is 

•  ingatit.    His  characters  do  not 

*iik  as  they  would  speak  under  the 

^^  n  circamstances,  but  as  he  fancies 

- .'  would  have  spoken  ;  and  the  nar- 

-  ~  or  minstrers  own  commentaries^ 
~  1  Jings.in  of  the  picture^  are  more 
'-^  those  of  an  antiquarian  or  a 
r  ;<:,  than  of  tJie  sympathetic  chroni- 
'  r  of  those 

**  Oid.  OBbftppy  far-off  things. 
And  battlei  long  ago.** 

^^'  oh  form  the  appropriate  theme  of 

i  j^oine  ballad  poetry. 

Tlc  Germans  far  surpass  ns  in  this 
'^  Goethe's  •*  Bride  of  Corinth,  "the 

Wit  and  moat  picturesque  of  all 

l^rn  ballads,  chaunted  in  music  of 

•  nioet  exquisite  beauty,  is,  to  our 
^L*^,  the  model  of  what  a  modem 


ballad  shonld  be.  Placed  in  a  classic 
time  and  country,  it  nevertheless  needs 
no  classical  knowledge  to  enjoy  it ; 
although  the  scholar  majr  alone,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  feel  its  recondite 
beauties,  or  appreciate  the  skill  and 
knowledge  that  have  gone  to  produce 
so  harmonious  and  truthful  a  picture. 
The  story  is  told  as  if  the  incidents 
were  reflected  from  a  mirror,  and  the 
interest  rises  gradually  and  steadilv 
to  the  last  verse  of  the  poem.  \Ve 
forget  the  poet  in  his  fiction,  and  when 
we  lay  down  the  book,  the  quickened 
pulse  and  shortened  breath  remind 
us  how  thoroughly  the  passion  of  the 
characters  has  possessed  us. 

Schiller  is  oaly  second  to  Goethe. 
His  "Fight  with  the  Dragon,"  ••  Fri- 
dolin,"  **  Cranes  of  Ibycus,"  and  "The 
Diver,"  comprise  the  best  qualities 
of  the  old  ballads,  with  something 
which  they  had  not,  in  a  higher  mo- 
ral strain  and  wider  range  of  view. 
Man^  of  Uhland's  ballads  arc  per- 
fect m  the  simplicity  and  depth  of  their 
pathos,  and  in  that  invaluable  quality 
of  suggcstiveness,  without  which  no 
poem  of  this  class  can  claim  a  high 
rank.  The  noble  ballads  of  Wilhelm 
Miiller,  on  themes  connected  with  the 
revolutionary  war  in  Greece,  possess 
a  character  of  martial  fervour,  a  pas- 
sionate strength  of  feeling,  and  a  lofti- 
ness of  cadence  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  which  have  not,  we  think,  been 
sufficiently  appreciated.  Besides  these« 
there  are  Teutonic  bardlings,  whose 
name  is  Legion,  who  have  made  per- 
manent additions  to  the  stock  of  ge- 
nuine ballad  poetry. 

How  stands  the  case  with  our  modern 
English  writers  ?  We  do  not  speak  of 
ballads  of  humour.  In  these,  England 
may  be  backed  against  the  field.  Cow- 
per,  Southey,  Hook,  Hood,  Ingoldsby, 
our  friend  and  contributor  Bon  Gaul- 
tier^  and  some  or  one  of  the  writers  in 
Punch,  not  to  mention  others,  have 
dbtanced  all  rivals.  But  what  have 
we  to  show  in  serious  ballad  poetry  ? 


1 1 
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Goldsmith's  *'  Edwin  and  Emma"  will 
certainly  not  help  to  muntain  our 
national  character ;  and  between  him 
and  Coleridge  we  can  remember  no- 
thing. <*  The  Ancient  Mariner"  and 
the  ''Greneyieve"  are,  indeed,  some- 
thinff  to  show.  Wordsworth's  ballads 
are  beautiful,  but  they  want  the  move- 
ment and  the  pure  pathos  of  the  true 
ballad.  Their  pathos  is  refiectiye,  not 
sympathetic.  Neither  Byron  nor 
Moore  haye  written  a  ballad,  nor  could 
they  haye  written  one  widi  success. 
They  are  both  too  artificial.     And 


Tennyson  and  Miss  Barrett,  who  have 
published  ballads  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  haye>  howeyer.  oyerbdd  them 
by  redundance  both  of  reflection  and 
imagery.  Macaulay,  in  his  '*  Battle  of 
lyry,"  and  the  fine  firagment  on  the 
'*  Armada»"  has  come  nearer  the  true 
ballad  tone  than  any  of  his  compeers. 
These  poems  fill  the  eyes  with  pictores, 
and  the  heart  with  emotion,  in  read- 
ing the  one,  we  follow  the  white  plome 
of  llenry  of  Nayarre  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fray — 


*'  Now,  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 
Charge  for  the  golden  lilies— 4ipon  them  with  the  lanoe  !"* 


And  we  fancy  onrselyes  shouting, 
**  Bemember  Saint  Bartholomew!"  and 
cutting  down  the  "brood  of  false 
Lorrame"  by  the  dozen,  as  though  we 


had  the  massacre  of  father,  wife,  child, 
and  kindred  to  ayenge.  So  in  the 
*'  Armada,"  we  are  out  into  the  mar- 
ket-place with  the  first  alamu-Yonder 


"  With  his  white  hair  unbonneted,  the  stout  old  sheriff  comes ; 
Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers— before  him  sound  the  drums ; 
His  yeomen  round  the  market-croM  make  clear  an  ample  space, 
For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace. 
And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  bells. 
And  slow  upon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 
Look  how  the  Lion  of  the  Sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown, 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  eay  lilies  down. 
So  glared  he  when,  at  Agincourt,  in  wrath  he  turned  to  bay. 
Ana  crush'd  and  torn  beneath  his  feet  the  princely  hunters  lay. 
Ho  1  strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  Sir  Knights — Ho  1  scatter  flowers,  fur  maids ; 
Ho  I  gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute — ^Ho  1  gallants,  draw  your  blades  I 
Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously ;  ye  breezes,  waft  her  wide. 
Our  glorious  Sempeb  Eadem,  Uie  banner  of  our  pride  1" 


These  ballads  haye  a  yital  interest 
and  a  truth  of  colouring,  the  want  of 
which  is  fatal  to  the  same  author's  *''Lay  s 
of  Home;"  and  yet,  with  all  their 
excellence,  they  are  more  remarkable, 
perhaps,  for  rhetorical  feryour  than 
for  true  poetical  slow.  But  the  Ro- 
man Lays  haye  owy  rhetorical  feryour 
and  briUiancy  of  description  to  recom- 
mend them.  All  must  haye  felt^  for 
example,  the  absurdity  of  Icilius's  ad- 
dressing the  Boman  populace  in  a 
speech  of  some  fifty  bnes,  when  the 
outrage  is  threatened  to  his  betrothed 
Virginia,  Men's  words  are  few  and 
terrible  at  such  a  crisis.  Two  lines 
could  haye  done  the  work  far  better 
than  fifty,  and  they  toould  haye  done 
it  in  the  yerses  of  a  true  poet.  But 
hercj  as  in  all  these  lays,  it  is  apparent 
that  they  are  not  what  they  profess  to 
be — those  of  a  Roman  addressed  to 
Romans— but  the  toilsome  effort  of  an 
accomplished  scholar,  re-crcatinc  the 
forms>  fashions^  architecture,  and  loca- 


lities of  Rome,  its  suburbs,  and  its 
people,  and  connecting  these  multifa- 
rious objects  by  the  threads  of  the 
story,  which,  in  place  of  hehas  para- 
mount, is  only  subordinate.  Let  the 
reader  ima^e  a  tale  of  English  cbi- 
yalry  told  m  a  strain  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  ««Horatius,"  or  "The 
Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,"  and  he 
will  at  once  see  how  untrue  these  lays 
are  to  their  character  of  Roman  bal- 
lads. For  example,  what  bard  ever 
would  inform  his  hearers  that  it  wa.<< 
the  practice  in  his  and  their  country 
to  sing  the  praises  of  his  hero,  as  is 
done  by  Macaulay,  in  the  yery  pictu- 
resque lines  at  the  close  of  the  *'  Hora- 
tius?"  He  is  singing  their  praises 
himself,  and  they  would  not  thank  him 
for  such  intelligence,  or  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  circle  in  which  he  and  they 
are  sitting  at  the  time.  To  put  this  in  a 
clearer  light,  we  place  the  lines  in  ques- 
tion side  oy  side  with  an  imitation  of 
them  in  Bon  Gaul  tier's  **  Lay  of  Mr. 
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Colt,**  and  ask  our  readers  which  is 
the  more  absurd — a  Koman  pinging 
to  Romans  like  Macaiilay^  or  an 
American  singing  to  Kentuckians  like 

MACAITLAT. 

"  And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow. 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  woWes 

U  heard  amidst  the  snow ; 
When  roond  the  lonel j  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din, 
And  the  good  logs  of.  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within ; 
When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit ; 
When  the  chesnuts  glow  in  the  em- 
bers. 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  fireside  close, 
When  the  girls  are  wearing  baskets. 

And  the  la^  are  shaping  bows  ; 
When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour, 

And  turns  his  helmet*s  plume ; 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom ; 
With  weeping  and  wiUi  laughter, 

Still  is  the  story  told. 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old !" 

Macanlay  has  had  many  imitators. 
For  instance.  Lord  John  Manners 
stmck  the  Wric  shell  with  a  kind  of 
kid-gloved  terocity,  ^and  Frenchmen 
and  Roundheads  bit  the  dust  in  his 
Terses  by  the  score,  till  Thackeray,  the 
prbce  of  satirists,  caught  up  the  note, 
^d  showed  that  this  drawing-room 
Tyrtaeus  was,  in  fact,  a  yery  innocent 
ud  very  absurd  yerse-spinner,  and  the 
voice  of  the  minstrel  has  since  been 
domh  in  the  land.  The  Honourable 
&•  S.  Smythe,  in  his  "  Historic  Fan- 
cies,'* gave  golden  promise.  He  knew 
lu)w  to  strike  the  high  chivalrous  tone 
of  the  knights  and  cavaliers  of  old. 
But  politics  have  apparently  stifled  the 
maae  of  song,  and  "  The  Death  of 
Harj  of  Scats'*  stands  the  solitary 
triumph  of  his  skill. 

Ireland,  in  these  latter  years,  has  not 
k^idle.  The  names  of  Griffin,  Davis, 
Ferguson,  McCarthy,  Carleton,  Dufiy, 
wd  others,  are  linked  to  ballads  of 
which  any  country  may  be  proud,  and 
which  must  live.  The  ••  Sir  Turlough** 
of  Carleton  is  perhaps  the  most  success- 
fal  l^ndary  ballad  of  modem  times ; 
ftnd  although  his  reputation  rested 
upon  this  ballad  alone,  the  author 
Blight  count  upon  that  lasting  fame 
which  would  now  be  so  readily  ac- 


his  satirist  ?  They  are  both,  it  seems 
to  us,  equally  picturesque ;  indeed, 
the  parodist  is  the  more  so  of  the 
two  :— 

BON   GAULTIER. 

**  And  when  the  lamp  is  lighted 

In  the  long  November  days. 
And  lads  and  lasses  mingle 

At  shucking  of  the  maize ; 
When  pies  of  smoking  pumpkin 

Upon  the  table  stand. 
And  bowls  of  black  molasses 

Go  round  from  hand  to  hand  } 
When  slap-jacks,  maple-sugared, 

Are  hissing  in  the  pan. 
And  cider,  with  a  dash  of  gin. 

Foams  in  the  social  can ; 
When  the  goodman  whets  his  whittle. 

And  the  goodwife  scolds  the  child. 
And  the  girls  exclaim,  convulsively, 

'  Have  done,  or  I'll  be  riled  !* 
When  the  loafer  sitting  next  them 

Attempts  a  sly  caress. 
And  whispers,  '  Oh,  you  'possum, 

YouVe  fixed  my  heart,  I  guess !' 
With  laughter  and  with  weeping. 

Then  shall  they  tell  the  tale. 
How  Colt  his  foeman  quartered. 

And  died  within  the  jail  1" 


corded  to  those  nameless  bards,  whose 
lays  will  move  our  tears  and  stir  our 
hearts,  as  long  as  the  language  in 
which  they  wrote  is  the  language  of 
living  men. 

Scotland  is  peculiarly  the  country  of 
ballad-poetry,  and  even  now,  despite 
the  Free  Kirk  and  the  blight  of  useful 
knowledge,  the  old  passion  lives  in  her 
valleys  and  homesteads.  Turn  where 
you  will,  the  country  aflbrds  the  scene 
of  some  'localized  romance,''  some 
tale  of  faery  or  of  crime,  of  hapless 
love  or  peerless  daring.  Its  history, 
above  all,  is  luminous  with  incidents 
and  men,  such  as  the  poet  loves  to 
dwell  upon.  The  characters,  action, 
and  scenery,  are  there  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  he  is  sure  of  the  sympathies 
of  a  numerous  audience,  if  he  possess 
the  power  to  enter  into  the  soul  of 
knight  or  lady,  of  peasant  or  damsel, 
and  to  enrich  the  voice  of  nature  and 
feeling  with  numerous  verse. 

Professor  A;^nn  has  appreciated 
the  wealth  of  his  country's  history  in 
themes  for  the  historical  ballad.  He 
has  done  well  to  forego  the  easier  praise 
of  adding  to  the  already  too  numerous 
band  of  poets  of  mere  personal  emo- 
tion, or  what  is  worse,  of  versified  re- 
flections.   He  has  spared  the  public 
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pocket  handkerchief  the  tears  of  sym- 
pathetic woe,  wisely  agreeing  with 
Shakspeare — 

*'  That  now  'tit  ftsle  to  ■Igh,  to  WG«p  and  groan, 
80  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan  \" 

and  as  Wordsworth  and  Mrs.  Hemans 
have  used  up  the  poetical  capabilities 
of  cowslips  and  dafibdillies«  he  does 
not  invite  us  to  philosophise  over  these 
and  other  botanical  curiosities.  That 
Professor  Aytoun  can  more  tears  as 
well  as  laughter,  in  the  lighter  forms 
of  poetry,  as  well  as  prose,  whenever 
he  pleases,  the  readers  of  Blackwood s 
Magazine  have  frequent  occasion  to 
know.  But  in  the  volume  now  before 
us,  he  puts  forth  a  sustained  power, 
which,  in  our  estimation,  places  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  poets  of 
his  time.  His  lays  combine  the  best 
qualities  of  Macaulay  and  of  William 
Muller.  They  have  all  the  historic 
truth  and  picturesque  force  of  the  for- 
mer, with  all  the  poetic  fire  and  stately 
march  of  the  latter. 

We  feel,  in  reading  these  lays,  that 
we  are  dealing,  not  with  shadows,  but 
with  living  men.  We  are  swept  back 
into  the  stirring  times  of  old,  when 
brave  hearts  and  high  souls  declared 
themselves  in  brave  deeda— >when  ho- 
nour, self-denial,  devotion,  were  living 
things — when  patriotism  and  loyalty 
were  active  prmciples,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  mammon  had  not  shrivelled  up 
the  souls  of  men  into  self-seeking  and 
sordid  pride.  We  thank  the  poet  who 
elevates  our  soul  by  a  noble  thought-^ 
by  a  delineation  of  some  generous  and 
lofty  nature,  woven  from  the  visions  of 
his  own  brain.  We  doubly  thank  him, 
who  links  noble  thoughts  and  noble 
deeds  with  some  great  historic  name — 
who  places  the  hero  living  before  us, 
till  we  can  read  his  eye^  and  hear  his 
voice,  and  be  swayed  by  his  influence. 
But,  above  all,  do  we  thank  him,  when 
h*  rescues  some  great  name  from  dis- 
honour, and  drowns  the  slander  for 
ever  in  the  torrent  of  our  sympathies. 
This  Professor  Aytoun  has  done  for 
two  of  the  noblest,  yet  most  misre- 
presented, names  in  Scottish  annals. 
<*  The  Execution  of  Montrose,"  and 
•'  The  Burial  March  of  Dundee,"  are 
tributes  of  historical  as  well  as  of 
poetical  justice  to  the  two  men  of 
all  others  the  most  conspicuous  for 
chivalrous  virtue  in  the  annals  of  mo- 
dem Europe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than 
the  former  of  these  poems.      An  old 


Highlander  is  telling  the  tale  of  the 
Great  Marquis's  death  to  his  grand- 
son: — 

"  A  traitor  sold  him  to  his  foes- 
Ob,  deed  of  deathless  shame ! 
I  charge  thee,  boy,  if  e'er  thon  meet 

With  one  of  Assynt's  name- 
Be  it  upon  the  mountain  side, 

Or  yet  within  the  glen, 
Stand  he  In  martial  gear  alone. 
Or  backed  by  armed  men — 
Face  him  as  thou  wonldst  face  the 
man 
Who  wrong'd  thy  sire's  renown, 
Remember  of  what  blood  thon  art. 
And  strike  the  caitiff  down  I 

"  They  brought  him  to  the  Watergate, 
Hard  bound  with  hempen  span, 
As  though  they  held  a  lion  there. 

And  not  a  'fenceless  man. 
They  set  him  high  upon  a  cart->- 

The  hangman  rode  below — 
They  drew  bis  hands  behind  his  back, 

And  bared  his  noble  brow. 
Then    as    a  hound  is  sKpped  from 
leash. 
They  cheered  the  common  throng, 
And  blew  the    noto  with  yell  and 
shout, 
And  bade  him  pass  along. 

<*  It  would  have  made  a  brave  man's 
heart 
Grow  sick  and  sad  that  day. 
To  watch  tfae^een,  malignant  eyes 

Bent  down  on  that  array. 
There  stood  the  Whig  West-coa&trjr 
lords 
Id  balcony  and  bow — 
There  sat  their  gaunt  and  withered 
dames 
And  their  daughters  all  a-row ; 
And  every  open  window 

Was  full,  as  full  might  be. 
With  b1ack*robed  covenanting  carles, 
That  goodly  sport  to  tee. 

*'  But  when  he  came,  though  pale  and 
wan, 

Qe  looked  so  great  and  high. 
So  noble  was  his  manly  front. 

So  catm  his  steadfast  eye — 
The  rabble  rout  forbore  to  shout. 

And  each  man  held  his  breath, 
For  well  they  knew  the  hero's  soal 

Was  face  to  fkce  with  death. 
And  then  a  mournful  shudder 

Through  all  the  people  crept, 
And  some  that  came  to  scoff  at  him. 

Now  turned  aside  and  wept." 

We  must  pass  the  description  of  hw 
progress  up  the  Canongate,  tne  scene  ui 
the  Parliament-house,  where  his  death- 
sentence  Is  read,  and  his  noble  ad- 
dress to  the  "  perjured  traitors"  there, 
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an  i  come  to  the  execution  of  the 

"  Ah.  C.)d !  that  ghastlj  gibbet ! 

now  dismal  'tis  to  see 
Th-  ?reat  taJi  spoctral  skeleton. 

The  ladder,  and  the  tree ! 
Hark !  hark !  it  is  the  clash  of  arms — 

The  bells  begin  to  toll — 
He  U  coming  I  he  is  coining  1 

(iod's  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
ODe-  last  ioQg  peal  of  tbander, 

TIk^  floods  are  cleared  away, 
.bd  (be  glorious  sua  once  more  looks 
down 

Isidit  the  d&zxling  day. 

'  E^  \i  coming  I  he  is  coming  I 

Lie  a  bridegroom  from  his  room, 
{':jLt  the  hero  from  his  prison 

To  the  scaffold  and  the  doom. 
Tb^re  was  glory  on  his  forehead. 

There  was  lustre  in  his  eye. 
And  he  never  walked  to  battle 

More  proudly  than  to  die  : 
Thre  was  colour  in  his  visage. 

Though  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wan, 
Ani  they  marvelled  as  they  saw  him 
pass. 

That  great  and  goodly  man  I 

"  He  mounted  up  the  scaffold. 

And  he  turned  him  to  the  crowd  ; 
Bst  they  dared  not  trust  the  people, 

^0  be  migbt  not  speak  aloud. 
Bst  he  looked  upon  the  heavens. 

And  they  were  clear  and  blue, 
Ani  in  the  liquid  ether 

The  eje  of  God  shone  through  ; 
Tet  a  black  and  murky  battlement 

Lav  resting  on  the  hill. 
And  though  the  thunder  slent  within, 

Ail  else  was  calm  and  still. 

'  The  ^m  Geneva  minbters 

H'ith  anxious  scowl  drew  near, 
Aj  you  have  seen  the  ravens  flock 

.Vround  the  dying  deer. 
He  would  not  deign  them  v^ord  nor 
sign, 
But  alone  he  bent  the  knee, 
And  Teilcd  hia  fjuse  for  Christ's  dear 

BaBcath  the  g^allows-tree. 
Then  radiant  and  serene  he  rose. 

And  cast  his  cloak  away  : 
fur  he  had  ta'en  the  latest  look 

Of  earth,  and  sun,  and  day. 

"  A  beaa  of  light  fell  o'er  him, 

like  a  glory  round  the  shriven, 
Aod  he  climbed  the  lofty  ladder, 

As  it  were  the  path  to  heaven. 
Then  came  a  flash  from  out  the  cloud, 

And  a  stunning  thunder  roll. 
And  BO  man  dared  to  look  aloft, 

t'or  fear  was  on  every  soul. 
"^ere  ms  another  heavy  sound, 

A  hggh,  and  then  a  groan ; 
And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky — 

The  work  of  death  is  done  1" 


There  is  not  one  circumstance  in 
this  ballad  which  is  not  derived  from 
contemporary  memoirs,  and  a  stronger 
proof  that  reality  is  superior  to  fiction 
could  hardly  be  desired.  But  not  less 
is  the  poet's  skill  to  be  admired,  who 
has  selected,  and  so  happily  arranged 
the  striking  aspects  of  his  subject  into 
a  picture  so  august  and  impressive. 
It  will  not  have  escaped  the  reader  to 
observe  with  what  art  the  ignoble 
manner  of  the  hero's  death  is  ma- 
naged. It  seems  to  be  veiled  from  the 
re^er  as  it  was  from  the  spectator : — 

'*  He  did  not  dare  to  look  aloft. 
For  fear  was  on  every  soul. 

There  was  another  heavy  sound, 
A  hush,  and  then  a  groan  ; 

And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky — 
The  work  of  death  is  done  I" 

The  character  of  the  olden  Scotch 
ballads  has  been  finely  caught  in  the 
poem  on  "The  Heart  of  the  Bruce," 
founded  on  the  incident  of  Sir  James 
Douglas's  death,  in  an  action  with  the 
Moors  on  the  borders  of  Andalusia, 
while  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  to  de- 
posit the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  in  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  A  vision  of  the  night, 
which  is  introduced  with  great  efiect, 
has  warned  Sir  James  that  his  mission 
will  not  be  fulfilled.  He  and  his  hun- 
dred knights  still  hold  on  their  way : — 

'*  And  aye  we  sailed,  and  aye  we  sailed, 
Across  the  weary  sea, 
Until  one  morn  the  coast  of  Spain 
Rose  grimly  on  our  lee. 

**  And  as  we  rounded  to  the  port. 
Beneath  the  watch-tower's  wall. 
We  heard  the  clash  of  the  atabals, 
And  the  trumpet's  wavering  call. 

*'  <  Why  sounds  yon  Eastern  music  here, 
So  wantonly  and  long. 
And  whose  the  crowd  of  armed  men 
That  round  yon  standard  throng  ? 

«*  •  The  Moors  have  come  from  Africa, 
To  spoil,  and  waste,  and  slay ; 
And  Rmg  Alonzo  of  Castile 
Most  fight  with  them  to*day.* 

"  *  Now  shame  it  were,'  cried  good  Lord 
James, 
*  Shall  never  be  said  of  me. 
That  I  and  mine  have  turned  aside 
From  the  Cross  in  jeopardie  I 

**  *Have  down,  have  down,  my  merry 
men  all — 
Have  down  into  the  plain ; 
We'll  let  the  Scottish  lion  loose 
Within  the  fields  of  Spain !' " 
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"  '  I  know  thy  name  fnll  well.  Lord 
James, 
And  honoured  may  I  be. 
That  those  who   fought  beside  the 
Bruce, 
Should  fight  this  day  for  me ! 

**  *  Take  thou  the  leading  of  the  ran. 
And  charge  the  Moors  amain ; 
There  is  not  such  a  lance  as  thine 
lu  all  the  host  of  Spain  !* 

**  The  Douglas  turned  towards  us  then. 
Oh,  but  his  glance  was  high ! — 
'  There  is  not  one  of  all  my  men, 
But  is  as  bold  as  I. 

"  <  There  is  not  one  of  all  my  men 
But  bears  as  true  a  spear — 
Then  onwards,  Scottish  gentlemen. 
And  think  King  Robert's  here  I* 


<c 


The   trumpets  blew,  the  crossbolts 
flew, 

The  arrows  flashed  like  flame, 
As  spur  in  side,  and  spear  in  rest, 

Against  the  foe  we  came. 


*'  And  many  a  bearded  Saracen 

Went  down,  both  horse  and  man. 
For  through  their  ranks  we  rode  like 
corn. 
So  furiously  we  ran! 

**  But  in  behind  our  path  we  closed, 
Though  fain  to  let  us  through. 
For  they  were  forty  thousand  men. 
And  we  were  wondrous  few. 

*'  We  might  not  see  a  lance*s  length. 
So  dense  was  their  array. 
But  the  lonff  fell  sweep  of  the  Scot- 
tish blade 
Still  held  them  hard  at  bay. 

**  *  Make  in  1  make  in  V  Lord  Douglas 
cried, 
Make  in,  my  brethren  dear! 
Sir  William  of  Saint  Clair  is  down ; 
We  may  not  leaye  him  here  I' 

'*  But  thicker,  thicker  grew  the  swarm. 
And  sharper  shot  the  rain. 
And  the  horses  reared  amid  the  press, 
But  they  could  not  charge  again. 

'< '  Now,'  Jesu  help  thee  V   said   Lord 
James, 
'  Thou  kind  and  true  Saint  Clair  t 
An*  if  I  may  not  bring  thee  off. 
I'll  die  beside  thee  there  !* 

"  Then  in  his  stirrups  up  he  stood. 
So  lion-like  and  bolo. 
And  held  the  precious  heart  aloft. 
All  in  its  case  of  gold. 


*'  He  flung  it  from  him,  far  ahead. 
And  ncTer  spake  he  more, 
But — '  Pass  thee  first,  thou  dauntless 
heart. 
As  thou  wert  wont  of  yore!' 

*•  The  roar  of  fight  rose  fiercer  yet, 
And  heayier  still  the  stour, 
Till  the  spears  of  Spain  came  shiver* 
ingin. 
And  swept  away  the  Moor  1 

" '  Now,  praised  be  God,  the  day  1^ 
won  I 
Thev  fly  o'er  flood  and  fell- 
Why  dost  thou  draw  the  rein  sohar() 
Good  Knight,  that  fought  so  well?' 

** '  Oh,  ride  you  on.   Lord  King,*  bt 
said, 
'  And  leave  the  dead  to  me, 
For  I  must  keep  the  dreariest  watch 
That  ever  I  shall  dree! 

"  '  There  lies,  beside  his  master's  heart 
The  Douglas,  stark  and  grim . 
And  woe  is  me  I  should  be  here, 
Not  side  by  side  with  him!' 
•  •         •         •        «        • 

**  The  king,  he  lighted  from  his  horse, 
He  flung  his  orand  away, 
And  took  the  Douglas  by  the  band, 
So  stately  as  he  lay. 

*< '  God  give  thee  rest,  thou  raliant  sou 
Thi^  fought  so  well  for  Spain ; 
I'd  rather  half  my  land  were  gone, 
So  thou  wert  here  again  1' " 


i»» 


This  is  a  ballad  Scott  would  hare  r 
joiced  in,  till  the  tears  of  passion  start< 
into  his  eyes.  It  is  to  such  balbds  v 
would  have  our  sons  attune  the 
hearts.  They  would  then  be  sm 
when  struck,  to  return  a  noble  ring. 

Gladly  would  we  linger  on  this  v 
lume,  if  our  space  permitted,  and  e 
rich  our  pages  with  other  strains  of  i 
spirit-stirring  poetry,  and  the  scarce 
less  stirring  prose  with  which  it  is 
lustrated.  But  we  haye  cited  enoug 
we  trust,  to  induce  our  readers  to  a 
ply  to  the  Yolnme  itself.  Lideed,  1 
cannot  doubt  that  it  will  soon  be  a  i 
miliar  guest  on  the  tables  of  all  lovt 
of  fresh  and  Tifforous  poetry,  and  the 
are  now  a  bod^  numerous  enough 
satisfy  the  desires  of  either  poet 
publisher.  Without  further  commei 
therefore,  we  conclude,  and  place  t) 
volume  upon  our  shelves,  amid  the  ro,^ 
and  noble  band  of  true  poets,  who  dai 
draw  from  us  our  '<  blessings  and  et^ 
nal  praise." 
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THB   "TIMES      AKD   TflE    **  NEW  IRISH   POOR-LAW." 


Tex  Tinef  of  January  4  contains  an 

L-tieie  on  the  Irish  poor-law,  which 

fetSiS  more  than  ordinarily  deserving 

?'  &;tentioo.    It  lays  down  dogmati- 

^1}  a  pnociple  which,  if  tnie«  ought 

u<  l*e  jmjced  not  asnanedt  and  it  gives 

I  <  'jiiienge  which,  although  we  do  not 

nrk  '^orselves  among  those  to  whom  it 

''  ^^\j  addressed,  we  nevertheless 

•  ^i '3  pomt  of  duty  to  take  up.  llie 

;"i:p4e  assomed  by  the  great  jour- 

'^ « e  believe  to  have  been  adopted 

rith  qaal  precipitation  by  the  legis- 

^<ire,  and  to  nave  been  acted  on, 

"Tctnrj  to  the  laws  of  justice  and 

"-ptj,  and  to  the  sore  detriment  of 

tiii-  coontry.  The  defiance  with  which 

ti:j  (ditonal  dictum  is  accompanied 

V  eld  leave  ns  without  excuse  if  we 

vere  to  remain  silent.     The  article 

^aichhtf  suggested  these  observations, 

'^d  which,  for  reasons  obvious  to  the 

rt-ieiHing  reader,  we  copy  before  of- 

f  ring  farther  comments  on  any  part 

■^^'ityistsfdlows:— 

"  Wby  do  not  the  enemies  of  the  new 

Irish  poor-law  tells  us  fairly  and  fully 

*^iAt  else  they  think  ought  to  have  been 

'^"^•''    We  do  not  mean   those  who 

sverely  advocate  this  or  that  change, 

"^^  as  nibdividaig  the  area  of  taxation. 

^T*  are  persons,  however,  and  they 

Hrj  nanerous,  noisy,  and  prominent, 

"-oattack  it  altogether,  and  in  everj 

^itru-who  ascribe  to  it  all  that  Ireland 

i^  «affefiDg,  and  will  undoubtedly  snf- 

•^,  asd  who  hold  it  up  to  the  world  as 

»cew  io3tance  of  Bntish  misrule.    If 

^  readers  want  a  specimen  of  this 

'^  of  talk,  they   wul   find   one   in 

ae  remarks  about  the  Bantry  union, 

■"Hch  we  quoted  yesterday  from  an 

rish  paper.    The  population  of  Bantry 

Hrebea  invariably  wretched  since  any- 

^sing  WM  known  of  the  place.     We  en- 

^trtaia  no  doubt  they  were  wretched, 

riiioI«Qt,  half-starved  savages,  ases  be- 

''1^  Julius  Caesar  landed  on  this  isle, 

^<lthat,  notwithstanding  a  gradual  im- 

froTement  upon  naked  savagery,  they 

^^^e  nerer  approached  to  the  standard 

uhedTilised  world.     They  have  in- 

^^^^  and  multiplied  with  animal  na^ 

^^  instead  of  moral  prudence  for  their 

n^W ;  and  they  have  received  large  ac- 

'^oQs  from  other  parts.     Hardly  able 

^"  ^t  on  from  year  to  year  under  the 

°><M  CaToorable  circumstances,  in  Sep« 


tember,  1845,  they  suffered  a  visitation 
of  heaven  in  the  failure  of  their  potatoes. 
Next  year  the  calamity  returned  with 
double  force.  The  cry  was  that  these 
poor  helpless  creatures  must  be  fed. 
They  were  fed.  Thev  received  every 
species  and  form  of  assistance  from  pub- 
lic and  private  benevolence.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  go  on  for  'ever.  Some 
permanent  system  was  necessary.  So, 
in  1847,  the  session  after  the  great  fa- 
mine, the  Irish  poor-law,  which  Mr. 
Senior  and  the  economists  had  previ- 
ously nipped  in  the  bud,  and  reduced  to 
a  shadow,  was  clothed  with  some  sub- 
stance, and  made  a  veritable  and  effi- 
cient measure .  Under  it  the  poor  people 
of  Bantry  have  been  saved  from  star- 
vation, and  without  it  they  would  die  off 
by  hundreds  next  week.  Nevertheless, 
an  outcry  is  raised  that  the  poor-law  is 
starving,  desolating,  and  ruining  Ban- 
try. 

*'  The  merits  of  the  law  depend  on 
some  very  plain  questions.  Are  the 
starving  to  be  fed,  or  not  to  be  fed  ? 
The  enemies  of  the  law  do  not  mean 
that  the  starving  should  have  been  left 
to  their  fate.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  clear  that  no  pains  are  taken  to 
keep  down  the  number  of  applications 
for  relief.  It  is  admitted,  then,  that  the 
starving  were  to  be  fed.  They  could 
not,  however,  be  fed,  unless  somebody 
should  feed  them.  That  duty  was  im- 
posed on  the  proprietors  and  occupiers 
of  the  soil.  Nature,  British  usage, 
common  sense,  and  absolute  necessity 
dictated  that  course.  The  sufferers 
were  on  the  soil,  and  were  most  of  them 
natives  of  it.  They  looked  to  the  soil 
for  employment  and  relief.  It  was  the 
failure  of  the  soil  to  which  they  owed 
their  distress.  Who,  then,  but  the  lords 
and  tenants  of  the  soil  were  so  proper  to 
meet  its  deficiency  ?  As  for  the  particu- 
lar arrangement  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the 
analogy  of  England  would  have  thrown 
the  burden  wholly  on  the  tenant,  and 
that  reason  itsen  dictates  that  the  rate 
should  be  paid  by  the  man  in  actual 
possession  of  the  crops.  By  way  of 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  the 
Irish  social  state,  a  portion  of  the  rate 
was  charged  directly  on  the  landlords. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  detaU. 
As  a  whole,  the  principle  of  the  law  is  a 
principle  of  nature,  and  a  plain  neces- 
sity. Once  admit  that  the  starving 
must  be  fed,  and  it  follows  that  their 
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food  must  be  taken  from  the  produce  of 
the  soil — that  is,  from  the  property  of 
those  who  own  the  soil  and  its  fruits. 

"  According  to  the  writer  we  have 
referred  to  there  ar6  now  nine  thousand 
paupers  on  the  books  of  the  Bantry 
union,  of  whom  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred are  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  re- 
mainder recipients  of  out- door  relief. 
The  valuation  of  the  union,  he  says,  is 
£37,000,  which  certainly  would  leave  & 
very  small  margin  to  the  rate-pavers 
after  nine  thousand  paupers  had  been 
fed  out  of  it.  The  first  guardians,  how- 
ever,  more  ffibernico,  fed  the  poor  with- 
out makin?  adequate  rates,  incurred 
enormous  debts,  and  were  superseded. 
The  result  is,  that  the  union  has  not 
only  to  provide  for  the  present,  but  to 
pay  oflF  al-rears.  But  whose  fault  is 
this?  Not  of  the  law.  Indeed,  the 
writer  himself  censures  and  criminates 
the  guardians — 

"  *lt  is  difficult,*  he  says,  'to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  amount  of  debt  jincurred 
and  due  by  this  union ;  but  when  I  put 
it  down  at  £16,000, 1  am  confident,  from 
ail  I  could  learn,  that  I  am  under  the 
figure.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  said  to 
be  owing  to  the  management  of  the  old 
board,  who  were  principally  landed  pro- 
prietors, and,  as  such,  were  anxious  to 
save  their  own  pockets,  by  striking 
small  and  insufficient  rates.* 

"  Indeed,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
rates  have  been  absurdly  inadequate. 
According  to  the  return,  the  total  of  all 
the  rates  in  the  union,  from  Jannarv 
10, 1844,  to  the  beginning  of  May,  1848, 
being  four  years  and  a  quarter,  was  no 
more  than  £10,277— that  is,  an  annual 
rate  of  about  £2,500  upon  an  annual 
value  of  £37,000.  For  the  last  half  of 
that  period,  British  assistance  was 
pourea  into  the  union  with  the  most  la- 
vish generosity.  Nevertheless  debt  was 
accumulating — not  merely  debt  to  go- 
vernment, but  debt  to  tradesmen  and 
contractors.  Decrees  have  been  ob- 
tained against  the  guardians,  and  doubt- 
less there  are  now  added  to  the  original 
debt  heavy  legal  expenses. 

'*  But  now  for  the  most  serious  result. 
The  landowner  is  to  be  ruined.  Nearly 
all  the  land  in  the  tuion,  the  writer  in- 
forms us,  is  owned  by  half  a  dozen  large 
proprietors : — 

"  '  With  scarce  one  exception  all  these 
proprietors  are,  to  speak  in  the  mildest 
terms,  a  *Mittle  embarrassed'*  Just  now. 
As  an  instance,  a  iViendly  mortgagee  is 
about  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  held  on 
one  of  the  estates,  by  which  one-half  of 
the  entire  property  will  be  brought  to 
the  hammer.  Another  proprietor  is 
said  to  be  non  est,  and  a  receiver  is 
about  to  be  placed  over  his  ancestral 
estate.' 


"  Such  being  the  general  condition  of 
the  landowners,  a  revolution  in  the  pro- 
prietary of  Ireland  is  anticipated.  This 
IS  lamentable  enough.  We  are  quite 
alive  to  the  evils  of  change,  and  the  be- 
nefits as  well  as  the  charms  of  antique 
associations.  Could  we  so  rule  it,  every 
man  should  occupy  his  ancestral  mansion 
or  cottage,  and  trace  his  lineage  firom  a 
Celt  or  a  Pict,  or  some  sdch  primitive 
personage.  Unfortunately  ,  our  wishes 
are  vain,  and  we  cannot  indulge  in  a 
dream  which  is  dispelled  every  morning 
of  our  existence.  In  this  country  we  see 
thousands  around  us  reduced  to  the 
hard  necessity  which  mismanagement 
has  brought  on  so  many  of  the  Irish  pro- 
prietors. Why  are  myriads  selling  their 
estates,  their  houses,  their  furnitnre, 
their  plate,  their  books,  their  wardrobes, 
everything  they  have  in  the  world? 
Why  are  there  sales  by  auction  at  all, 
and  why  is  onr  last  page  sometimes 
filled  by  their  announcements  ?  There 
is  the  same  cruel  necessity,  and  the 
same  melancholy  causes,  in  England  as 
in  Ireland — in  the  case  of  toe  bank 
clerk,  who  has  allowed  his  wife  and 
family  to  be  rather  more  magniiioeDt 
iLud  luxurious  than  could  well  be  afford- 
ed on  £150  a-year — as  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  proprietor,  who  has  lived  np 
to  a  nominal  rental  of  £5,000  a-jesr, 
when  £4,000  a-year  was  absorbed  in  the 
interest  of  the  mortgage.  Heavy  as 
the  poor  rates  have  fallen  in  some  in- 
stances, it  is  only  as  the  last  ounce  on 
the  horse's  back  that  tbey  have  cmihed 
the  landlords.  If  they  must  fall,  we  ire 
ready  to  grieve  for  them  as  we  grieve 
for  the  three  hundred  great  mercantile 
houses  which  have  fallen,  many  of  them 
blamelessly,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
common  error  which  nndermined  and 
overthrew  merchant,  monufactarer, 
banker,  and  landlord,  was  that  thev 
built  too  much  on  credit,  ran  matters 
too  close,  and  did  not  leave  margin 
enough  for  those  straits  and  calamities 
which  Heaven  will  now  and  then  send. 
We  deplore  the  catastrophe  of  those 
who  will  not  condescend  to  be  prodent 
and  safe,  bot  we  cannot  prevent  iti  ^ad 
certainly,  are  not  answerable  ibr  it" 

"The  merits  of  the  (Irish  poor) 
law  depend  on  some  plain  question?." 
So  writes  the  editor,  and  we  arc  will- 
ing to  agree  with  him  thus  far,  that 
if  the  law  have  claims  on  public  esti- 
mation asserted  on  its  benalf,  a  ^^^ 
plain  questions  may  serve  to  test  them. 
We  accept  the  questions  selected  lor 
this  purpose.  They  iU«  these :  "Are 
the  starving  poor  to  be  M,  or  not  to 
be  fed  ?"    «« Who,  then  (under  ih^ 
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'  cmsfjinces  described  in  tbe  article), 

i!  fh^  lords  and  tenants  of  the  soil 

» :r  w  proper  to  meet  its  deficiency?" 

U'j  propose  to  consider  these   nues- 

*  r.^  in  their  order,  and  then  reply  to 

d  -iiillen^by  which  they  are  pre- 

r^lci:— •*  Why  do  not  the  enemies  of 

*i   Dew  Irish  poof  law  tell  ns  fairly 

-:i  1  fallv  irhat  else  they  think  ought 

':  bve  teen  done  ?" 

1.  **Are  the  starving  to  be  fed,  or  not 
^  V  fed  ?" — a  question  which,  under  a 
T  "■>=rempton''air,  disguises  great  in- 
■  *  tness.  It  may  signify — is  it  de- 
"'  '■  a  it  permissibte,  is  It  practicable, 
i-  •  iL  oration,  to  feed  the  starving  ? 
l:^  f  not  speak  well  for  the  strength  of 

-  -  ijc\  or  the  candour  of  an  advocate, 
;•  ^d^  an  argument  on  the  shifting 

-  !•  of  a  question  which  admits  of  so 
-ar  interpretations,  and  which  can 
^^  -y'  from  them  all,  without  assum- 

:  4  form  more  ambiguous  than  that 
i*  ^hich  tbe  THmes  has  presented  it. 
H.-c  is  a  further  advantage  attendant 
it— that  the  answer,  it  it  be  true, 
*i't  necessarily  bear  two  aspects. 
i' '-d  one  word — "yes*' — ^with  this 
le  meaning  or  direction,  might  be 
'-•  apt  response  to  the  two  parts  of 
y  iuestion.  On  certain  conditions, 
•i  certain  circumstances,  through  cer- 
'-n  agencies  (not  the  starving  only, 

"'  .  they  who  are   "an  hungered" 

'  M  ••  be  fed."     And  there  are  also 

•iitions  and  circumstances  which, 

^^  taken  into  account,  would    insist 

/nan  answer  directly  the  reverse. 
'  ••-  highest  authority  and  the  primc- 
--  law  has  declarea  labour  a  condi- 
'•  '•  inseparable  from  the  privilege  to 
"  *  It  bread ;"  and  an  inspired  apostle, 
"  i^  of  Him  who  has  assigned  so  hidh 
'  tink  to  charitable  offices,  commands 
'"^•^  "if  any  would  not  work,  neither 

'  sM  he  eatr  This  is  the  divine 
"^-  proclaimed  at  the  fall,  repub- 

•Ji«l  with  the  Gospel,  and  for  which 

*  witness  haa  been  provided  in  human 
'--^i'm  and   experience.    "Fear  of 

*  •M,"  observes  Lord  Kames,  "  is  tdie 
''7  effectual  motive  to  industry  with 

'•1 '  Ubouring  classes."  *'  Wisehr  w  it 
'-l^red  by  Providence,  that  charity 

*  -"'M,  ta  every  instance,  be  voluntary, 
' '  prf  rent  the  idle  and  profligate  from 
* :  Tidina  on  it  for  support."    With 

*  'tb  authority  from  Kevclation  and 

*  I'-'Hence,  we  might  well  give  such 
^!\}y  to  this  leading  question  of  the 
^''^t  as  should  disturb  the  apt  se- 
">Tice  of  the  second ;  but  we  are  80 


desirous  to  review  the  argument  of 
which  it  forms  part,  in  a  spirit  of 
candour  and  forbearance,  that  we  j»o 
the  utmost  lengths  which  respect  for 
truth  permits  us,  to  give  the  querist 
an  accommodating  answer. 

We  reply,  then,  to  question  No.  1 — 
that  we  hold  it  desirable  to  feed  the 
hungry — that  we  regard  it  a  duty  so 
to  do  to  the  extent  of  our  means,  and 
consistently  with  a  due  respect  for 
other  duties.  We  may  feel  called 
upon  to  share  our  last  morsel  with  a 
famishing  fellow -creature,  while  nei- 
ther for  ourselves  nor  for  another 
should  we  feel  justified  in  picking  our 
neighbour's  pocket,  or  plundering  his 
granary  or  garden,  under  the  false 
plea  that  crime  is  excusable  when  per- 
petrated under  the  compulsion  of 
want,  or  when  designed  for  a  chari- 
table purpose. 

With  tnis  acknowledgment,  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  second  question — 
*'  It  was  the  failure  of  the  soil  to 
which  the  sufferers  owed  their  dis- 
tress. Who,  then,  but  the  lonls  and 
tenants  of  the  suil  were  so  proper  to 
meet  its  deficiency  ?*'  We  answer, 
confidently,  all  parties  who  had  not 
suffered  from  that  deficiency  to  which 
want  and  distress  are  ascribable.  The 
Times  assumes,  that  **  if  the  starving 
must  be  fed,"  "their  food  must  be 
taken  from  the  property  of  those  who 
own  the  land  and  its  fruits" — that  is 
to  say,  from  the  property  of  those  who 
have,  themselves,  been  the  sorest  suf- 
ferers in  the  calamity  with  which  the 
country  has  been  afflicted.  A  daring 
assumption,  indeed — an  assumption 
which,  were  it  admissible,  would  de- 
stroy the  validity  of  the  hypothesis  on 
which  it  is  professedly  dependant.  If 
the  starving  are  not  to  be  fed  from  the 
property  of  those  who  retain  their 
riches,  much  more  justly  may  the  im- 
poverished claim  exemption.  It  is 
ability  to  give  which  assigns  and  mea- 
sures charitable  duties.  Ilich  men, 
be  their  property  landed  or  funded, 
houses  or  merchandise,  are  bound  by 
a  law  congenital  with  their  being,  to 
be  liberal  aller  their  power :  poor 
men,  wheresoever  their  poverty  is 
located,  are  not  called  on  to  be  liberal 
beyond  their  ability.  If  it  be  only  on 
poor  men  the  poor  pretend  to  have  a 
claim,  their  claim  must  be  clearly 
proved  before  it  can  be  admitted.  No 
daring  assumption  or  interroo;atory 
can  be  offeree  sufficient  to  establish  it* 
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Buty  it  may  be  said,  the  **  dictum" 
of  the  T^hnes  is  more  than  interroga- 
tory or  assumption.  There  is  some- 
thing like  a  show  or  affectation  of  ar* 
gument  adduced  in  its  behalf.  "  The 
starvinff,"  it  is  aflirmed — and  however 
little  the  statement  may  add  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge^  it  certainly 
does  not  transcend  our  powers  of  be- 
lief—''could  not  be  fea  unUeu  some' 
body  should  feed  them,"  So  much  we 
freely  admit.  The  argument  proceeds : 
'*  That  duty  was  imposed  on  the  pro- 
prietors and  occupiers  of  the  soil." 
This,  too,  we  aclmowledge  to  be  a 
painful  and  flagrant  truth;  but  why 
were  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of 
the  soil  tnus  imposed  on?  The  mo- 
ralist of  the  Times  answers — '*  Nature, 
British  usage,  common  sense,  and  ab- 
solute necessity,  dictated  that  course." 
These  are  brave  words,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  prove  them  true.  So  lonf  as 
the  divine  law  prescribes,  as  it  cbes, 
a  very  different  course,  we  should  feel 
bound  to  resist  a  dictation  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  eternal  justice. 
But  are  tney  true  ?  Do  those  potent 
abstractions  dictate  the  course  so  flip- 
pantly imputed  to  them?  Let  us 
consider. 

1.  "Nature" — does  she  command 
that  the  duty  of  giving  relief  to  suf- 
ferers shall  be  imposed  exclusively  on 
perhaps  the  most  oppressed  portion  of 
the  sufferers  to  be  relieved  ?  *  Whence 
can  the  Times  have  gleaned  its  know- 
ledge of  what  nature  dictates  f  Surelj 
not  from  what  nature  practises.  It  is 
not  her  wont,  in  the  generous  minis- 
trations over  which  she  presides, 

**  To  nuke  that  poorer  which  wm  poor  befbre  i** 

but,  on  the  contrary,  to  contrive  that 
all  the  affinities  she  sanctions  shall  be 
adjusted  on  principles  which  render 
mutual  wants  and  mutual  superfluities 
conducive  to  the  general  good  of  the 
relations  she  promotes  and  cherishes. 
She  ought  not  to  be  traduced  as  dic- 
tating to  human  societv  what,  in  her 
own  proper  domain,  she  so  strongly 
discountenances.  The  laws  she  re- 
commends to  the  adoption  of  man  are 
to  be  known  in  the  operation  of  the 
laws  she  exercises  and  enforces.  These 
are  the  very  opposite  of  the  law  most 
unjustly  set  aown  to  her  charge  by 
the  Times. 

2.  <'  British  usage."  How  has  Bri- 
tish usage  lent  itself  to  the  new  Irish 
poor  law  ?  Is  it  because  there  has  been 


a  law  somewhat  similar  in  force  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Eng- 
land ?    It  is  surely  somewhat  of  the 
most  extravagant  to  say  that  British 
usage  is  to  be  pleaded  as  the  authority 
for  ittoading  ike  rights  of  Irish  pro- 
prietors  and  farmers,  because  it  has 
enforced  upon  the  MngUsh  their  dutiei. 
Why  is  it  British  usage  to   charge 
upon  the  soil  the  midntenance  of  pau- 
pers in  England?     Because  it  hss 
been  decided  legally  that  the  soil  is 
thus  duu^jeable.     Every  proprietor  in 
England,  .for    three    hundred  years 
past,  was. aware  of  his  liability  to  such 
a  charge.  'Such  liability  entered  into 
every  man's  calculations-— purchaser, 
testator,  heir,  husband,  father,  occu- 
pier—all were  aware  of  the  liability 
to  poor  rates,  and  each  knew  that  his 
credits,  on  account  of  expectatioDs  or 
possessions,  were  to  be  diminished  bj 
the  drawback  of  his   legal  liabilities 
for  the  poor.    To  enforce  such  liabi- 
lities was  a  dictate  of  British  usa^e, 
because  it  was  conformable  to  British 
law,  and  to  a  law  enacted  at  a  tiine 
when    the  circumstances    of  British 
property  were  favourable  for  its  adop- 
tion.    To  impose  such  a  law  on  pro> 
perty  for  three  hundred  vears  exempt 
from  it,  at  a  time,  too,  when  that  par- 
ticular species  of  property  was  espe- 
cially and  utterly  incapable  of  en- 
during such  a  burden,  was  not  cod- 
formable  with  "  British  usage."    It  is 
not  British  usage,  as  understood  in 
commercial    circles    throughout  the 
country.    Even  hard  creditors  betray 
some  touch  of  compassion,  and  refrain 
from    pressing    their     demands    ri- 
gorously,  when  a  calamitous  visitation 
IS  known  to  have  disabled  their  debt- 
ors.     It  was  conformable  to  British 
usage  to   send   munificent  relief  to 
those  whom  a  blight  on  our  agricul- 
tural produce  had  reduced  to  extreme 
destitution.    How  could  British  usagv 
dictate  an  opposite  course  in  the  depart- 
ment of  leffislation  ?  Is  it  double-souled 
— ^bilinguiu?     And  while  commands 
ing  the  people  of  England  individually 
to  iielp  the  landed  interest  in  Ireland^ 
because  it  was  distressed,  was  it  whisJ 
pering  to  the  representatives  of  tbd 
same  people  in  the  senate,  that  they 
must  take  advantaffe  of  the  distressei 
of  that  oppressed  oody,  in  order  tcj 
effect  their  ruin  ?    <«  But  it  is  onlr/ 
observes  the  TTimes^  "  as  the  last  ounce 
on  the  horse's  back,  that  the  poor  ratei 
crushed  the  landlords."    Was  it  Bn« 
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t'i  usage,  we  ask,   when  imposing 
M  ruinous  burden,    to  select   the 
i^ieaitabSetobearit?   Irishpro- 
pnetors  aboold  be  less  profuse  in  their 
^ipenditme— should  *•  have  left  mar- 
ric  eoDogh  for  those  straits  and  ca- 
hmues  wiiicb  Heaven  will  now  and 
lit^n  sewJ."    Granted.     But  it  is  not 
(d  tk  n'sftadoD  of  Heaven  the  land- 
lc7d<  ccmpliio,  it  is  of  man's  ;  not  of 
iht  Wigh^  but  of  the  poor  law — a 
p»i:  Isv  at  variance  with  Heaven's 
r-^-uuments.    If  extravagance  be  a 
^•M,  kt  the  punishment  be  accord- 
i^:^3law,  and  let  it  fall  only  on  the 
'^tri^;  to  punish  the  accused,  per- 
^e^iaaaatedy  without  a  fair  trial, 
i  ixuredljT,  not  a  '*  British  usage." 
3.  ''Commonsense" — Common  sense 
b  oeTer  jet  been  at  variance  with 
'^-^ce.    It  is    uniform,    consistent^ 
Asd,  we  niay  add,  benevolent.    Would 
1-ca.ooii  sense  exempt    the    trader, 
fiio%  granaries  CToan  with  the  fruits 
i^-  i  foreip  soil,  from  the  liabilities 
wkiuhii  imposes  on  those  who  culti- 
^il«  oar  own  ?    Would  common  sense 
i^Doonce  to  the  starving  that  they 
'*mid  not  be  fed,**  whenever  the  only 
^xmrce  from  which  their  wants  can  be 
' 'ppiied  is  the  wealth  of  a  millionaire, 
«lio^  hoards  are  sacred  against  the 
cuims  of  charity  ?     Or  would  it  say 
tUt  such  hoards  are  not  to  be  opened, 
'^til  impoverished    proprietors    and 
crapants  of  land  appear  as  candi- 
^e5  for  the  workhouse  ?     Common 
i^ix;  would  see  that  money  and  land 
^"uid  claim    a    like    "  prescription" 
oinrt  charity^  and  were  bound  by 
'r^ilir  obligations  to  discharge  chan- 
^^^  duties. 
i'  **  Absolute  necessity"    did    not 
.'Mate  such  a  course,  unless,  indeed, 
t>  poor  law  were  designed  to  effect 
«:>u  it  has,  to  a  great  extent,  accom- 
:  ^  MU-the  ruin  of  the  Irish  propri- 
*^*^.   Absolute  necessity,  were  the 
F^«c  of  the  law  honest — "its  in- 
vziU  charitable,"  would  dictate  the 
'y-j  of  aiding  the  most  oppressed 
lOss  in  society  in  its  endeavour  to 
ir.ude  for  the  liabilities  of  every 
' '•^^.    It  would  have  substituted  ge- 
"^  contribution  for  partial  confisca- 
tion.  It  would  have  insisted  on  re- 
"rfct  being  paid  to    the  Articles  of 
TftioA,  and  on  the  obliption  to  make 
irryvisiou  for  the  poor  m  such  a  man- 
i^-^r  aa  not  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
'-'^species  of  property,  whilst  exone- 
lauiig  another  i^ies  from  its  duties, 
M  t  turn  from  this  distressing  theme. 


and  address  ourselves  to  the  challenge, 
"  Why  do  not  the  enemies  of  the  new 
Irish  Door  law  tell  us  fairly  and  fully 
what  else  they  think  ought  to  have  been 
done. "  In  our  preceding  observations, 
this  challenge  has  had  an  answer.  The 
**  new  Irish  "  poor-rate  is  a  new  income 
tax,  objectionable  not  only  as  being 
unlimited  and  excessive,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  partial.  We  would  have  it 
more  generally  distributed,  and,  un- 
IcFS  it  can  be  shown  that  the  molded 
millionaire  has  been  exonerated  by  a 
divine  law  from  the  common  obliga- 
tions of  charity,  we  would  not  enact 
human  laws  to  release  him  at  the  cost 
of  ruin  to  the  possessors  of  a  different 
species  of  property.  But  this  is  not 
our  only  reply.  We  object  to  the 
'*  new  Irish  Poor-law "  on  other 
grounds ;  and  even  were  we  to  adopt 
Its  principle,  would  take  exception  to 
its  details.  Let  it  be  assumed  that 
the  moralist  of  the  T^imes  has  laid 
down  the  true  principle  on  which  a 
poor  rate  should  be  imposed.  We, 
for  a  moment,  endeavour  to  suppose 
that  the  soil  should  support  the  uoor ; 
that  those  who  possess  the  land  snould 
be  the  parties  whose  possessions  are 
to  bo  pillaged  for  the  support  of  pau- 
pers. Granting  or  supposing  this 
untruth,  what  have  we  to  object  to  in 
the  new  Irish  poor  law  ?  We  answer, 
we  object  to  its  gross  and  irritating 
inequality;  and  we  object,  not  be- 
cause the  rates  are  unequal,  but  be- 
cause the  principle  of  their  imposition 
is  unsouna.  Poor  law  commissioners, 
and  their  subordinates,  have  made 
geographical  distinctions  the  elements 
of  their  laws  and  rules ;  moral  distinc* 
tions  ought  to  have  guided  them. 
They  pretend  that  by  uieir  distribu- 
tion of  the  country  into  electoral  di- 
visions, they  stimulate  exertion,  urg- 
ing farmers  and  landlords  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  labour.  Such  a 
pretence  can  be  realised  only  where 
the  proprietor  has  power  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  division  for  which 
he  is  pronounced  responsible.  It  is 
souls,  not  soils,  the  poor  law  imposi- 
tions pretend  to  stimulate.  So  long 
as  those  who  administer  the  law  forget 
or  disregard  their  duty,  putting  moral 
considerations  aside,  and  acting  purely 
on  those  which  are  local,  we  shall  re- 
gard the  professions  of  poor  law  advo- 
cates as  hollow  pretexts,  which  no  just 
man  ought  to  make,  and  no  reflecting 
person  can  be  expected  to  believe. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  maxim  as 
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regards  taxation,  that  "the  subjects 
of  eTery  state  ought  to  contribute  to- 
wards tne  support  of  the  gOTermnent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  abilities — ^tnat  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they 
respectively  enjoy  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state." —  Wealth  of\ations, 
▼ol.  iii.,  book  v.,  cap.  ii.  Upon  what 
ground  is  this  well-known  maxim  to  be 
disregarded  in  a  tax  laid  on  for  sup- 
porting that  new  burden  which  the 
government  has  taken  upon  itself 
— the  burden  of  Irish  pauperism? 
We  can  imagine  no  justifiable  pre- 
tence but  that  such  a  tax  is,  in  part,  a 
penalty.  If  there  be  one  duty  espe- 
cially clear,  it  seems  to  be  that  contri- 
butions for  charitable  uses  are  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  ability  of  those 
who  make  them ;  and  if  we  find  that 
the  law,  which  recognises  this  truth 
in  a  province  where  it  is  far  less  mani- 
fest, departs  from  it  in  this,  we  are 
justified  in  imagining  that  the  discre- 
pancy is  not  without  a  cause ;  and  we 
find  explanatiou  and  cause  in  the  be- 
lief that  a  poor  rate  is,  in  part,  an 
exponent  of  a  charitable  obligation, 
and,  in  part,  the  confession  ofane- 
elected  auty.  In  one  respect  it  is  to 
be  proportionable  to  the  means  of  him 
who  pays ;  in  another,  it  is  to  be  mea- 
sured bu  the  amount  of  his  transgres- 
sion. So  long  as  poor  law  commis- 
sioners evade  the  duty  which  this  view 
of  the  subject  assigns  to  them,  we  can 
have  no  faith  in  the  professions  of  their 
advocates. 

What,  then,  would  we  have  done  ? 
We  would  have  liability  and  power 

fo  hand  in  hand.  No  man's  responsi- 
ilities  should  be  considered  as  ex- 
tending beyond  his  powers.  If  the 
poor  have  claims  upon  those  who  have 
property,  their  claims  are  valid,  either 
against  the  state,  the  empire  at  large, 
or  against  the  individuals  who  have 
authority  over  the  lands  where  they 
are  located.  Landlord  A  should  not 
be  relieved  of  his  liabilities  at  the 
cost  of  landlord  B,  unless  he,  at  the 
same  time,  part  with  a  commensurate 
share  of  his  authority.  If  A  retain 
the  power  to  exact  excessive  rents, 
until  he  has  pillaged  a  miserable  tenant 
into  the  nakedness  and  squalor  which 
prepare  him  for  the  workhouse,  the 
burden  of  his  trespasses  should  also 
be  laid  upon  him.  If  B  is  to  bear 
part  in  the  burden,  he  should  have  a 
share  in  the  authority ;  he  should  be 


armed  with  power  to  prevent  such  dis 
tresses  as  he  is  to  share  in. 

We  demand  in  this  nothing  imprac 
ticable,  or  even  difficult,  it  is  no 
that  we  desire  to  see  rights  of  propert; 
invaded,  but  that  we  would  not  bar 
what  are  declared  to  be  its  obligation 
put  aside.  If  it  be  unwise  to  appoio 
a  council  for  each  electoral  divisioi 
which  shall  exercise  authority  ovc 
landlords  and  tenants  within  its  boui 
daries,  and  to  appoint  as  members  ( 
the  council  the  parties  most  concerne 
in  the  due  admubtration  of  afiairs,  : 
seems  plain  to  us  that  a  distinctio 
should  be  made  in  the  amount  of  rat« 
— ^not  according  to  local  cireumstance 
but  by  moral  characteristics.  Th 
landlord  who  trades  in  pauperisi 
should  not  shift  his  liabilities  to  tl 
landlord  who  is  his  tenants*  benefai 
tor.  We  complain  that  no  care  h^ 
been  taken  to  ascertain  distinctions  ( 
such  vital  importance  as  these,  an 
desire  that  the  evil  should  be  rem( 
died. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  imposin 
rates  in  proportion  to  real  liabilitiei 
none  will  speak  of  it,  in  rural  district 
but  those  who  have  little  experlen< 
on  the  subject.  In  striking  a  rate,  i| 
this  moment,  every  tenement  in  ever 
electoral  divbion,  has  its  especij 
amount  of  rate  marked  against  i 
There  would  be  but  little  addition  i 
trouble  in  ascertaining,  with  cqui 
clearness  and  exactness,  how  far  e.a( 
tenement  has  been  chargeable.  If  tt 
Times,  or  any  other  able  champion  { 
the  poor  law,  will  say  that  such  kuon 
ledge  as  we  call  for  cannot  be  had,  ( 
that  the  adjustment  which  we  propoi 
b  impracticable,  we  confidently  ui 
dertaxe  to  show  th&t  our  views  a^ 
sound  and  moderate. 

We  hold  that  the  "  new  Iru 
poor  law"  was  a  cruel  and  unjust  in 
position  on  the  landed  interest ;  an 
that  it  has  added  to  the  evil  of  a  ba 
principle  details  which  greatly  aggii 
vate  its  injustice.  Our  objections  1 
the  measure  itself  we  have  alrcad; 
and  more  than  once,  laid  before  oi 
readers.  In  reply  to  the  challcni 
and  observations  of  the  Times  let  lb; 
suffice. 

But  we  cannot  conclude  withoc 
adding  a  brief  conunent  upon 
form  of  argument  in  whicn  tl 
"  Thunderer  seems  to  confide  mud 
and  by  which  he  appears  to  ba^ 
satbfied  himself  that  the  hardship  < 
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rlit  poor  ntes  15  not  a  thing  to  com- 

f 'iin  of.    The  cost  of  maintaming  the 

''X'T  ii  not  to  exceed,  in  round  num. 

'<r?,  two  millions  per  annum.     The 

^itaJ  of  Ireland,  thirteen   millions, 

-^«nling  to  the  poor  law  valuation, 

list:  Times,  Jan.    8,  assumes)    may 

iLiunt  to  sixteen  millions.     And  thus 

ih9  burden  of  the  poor  law  will  not 

p:-r  more  heavily  than  an  eighth  of 

'4v  rtatal ;    or,    as    is    finally    con- 

c:-M.  not  more  heavily  than  three 

■-^Tcs  in  the  pound.     We  shall  not 

•  ^  xjn  ourselves  with  the  fallacy  of 

u  i*<^mption  which  omits  all  consi- 

«*/  <4j  of  tJig  yarious  circumstances 

J -are  depreciated  Irish  property. 

^_  it$l  with  the  argument.      The 

-:  [fjor  rates  do  not  exceed,  in  tke 

"  ;'i/^,niore  than  three  shillings  in 

>:ur)d  on  the  whole  rental  of  Ire- 

^f  therefore  there  is  no  hardship 

'em  to  be  complained  of.      Let 

'•  w  put  in  another  form.      The 

.  ."'•i*wn  of  Ireland  does  not  exceed 

■X\  millions ;  the  gross  income,  real 

personal,  amonnt^s  to  thirty-two 

a* :  there  is,  accordingly,  four 

ufis  per  annum  for  each  individual, 

- '.  cr:«5equently,  there  is  no  penury 

'  Inland;  the  Irish  poor  law  may 

'i  pensed  with.      The   answer  to 

b  a  conclusion  would  be  found  in 

■    unequal  distribntion  of  property. 

^^  lie  of  the  thirty-two  mdlions  of 

•H"  some  receive  tens  of  thousands, 

*  •  •  others  nothing,  there  will  be  po- 

'*y  to  be  relieved.     In  like  manner, 

**  It  of  the  two   millions*  of  poor 

^'^%  some  properties  are  burdened 


'iU, 
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five-pence  in  the  pounds  and  some 
five-and-twenty  j  shillings,  there  will 
be  hardship  to  be  complained  of. 

There  is,  also,  a  very  distressing 
inequality  occasioned  by  the  encum- 
brances on  Irish  properties,  by  which 
the  hardship  of  poor  rates  is  grievously 
augmented.  It  is  very  generally  known 
that  these  encumbrances  amount  to,  at 
least,  half  the  gross  rental ;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  poor  rates,  as 
paid  on  Irish  property,  average  six, 
not  three  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the 
net  receipts  ;  but  while  six  shillings 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  average,  the 
burden  of  encumbrances  is  so  distri. 
buted  as  to  leave  some  proprietors 
four-fifths  of  their  income  clear,  and 
not  leave  one-tenth  of  the  gross  rental 
to  others.  Thus  one  proprietor  may 
have  to  pay  three  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  a  rental  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  while  the  income 
from  which  he  is  to  meet  this  enor- 
mous demand  does  not  exceed  two. 

Such  are  among  the  elements  from 
which  we  would  give  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  else"  than  the  Irish 
poor  law  ?  We  regard  a  rate  for  the 
poor  as  in  part  the  contribution  which 
charity  demands — in  part  the  penalty 
in  which  neglect  or  abuse  of  power 
should  be  mulcted.  As  a  charitable 
contribution,  it  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  ability  it  taxes — as  a  penalty,  it 
should  vary  with  the  offence  it  pun- 
ishes— 

»•  Aibit— 
ReguTa,  pcocatla  qua  pflcnai  trrogct  nqunf, 
Nee  ■ctttlcft  dignum  horribill  Kcter  flageilo.'* 


'  't  of  In.m^ntenance,  monthly 
'  '^t  of  Ont-relief       . 


£46,75a      Annual  Charge    £561,096 
79,5ia  „  „  954,216 


,      ,  1515,312 

'  ii eUahlUhment  and  other  expetisei.      43,110.        ,,  „  517,320 

ihU  last  item  (Salaries  of  stipendaries  &c.)  (see  Times  oF  January  8),  we  aro 
'^'j^ly  inclined  to  believe,  would  amount  to  a  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on 

■  '»</  income  of  the  Irish  landed  proprietors — a  tax  fully  as  heavy  as,  in  their 
^•'■-rse  circumstances,  they  are  able  to  bear. 
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VROM  1845  TO  1848— MI  WIKBAMA*S  TTRARHY— THB  BBITI8H  DOXIMOII  BXTBXDBD  TO  KAIDT- 
BBBBLLIOB  IB  XAMOY — MAHTIAL  LAW  PROCLAIMBD— TBAHQUILLXTT  BB8TOBBD— DALADl 
BBUC — QOTBBMOB  SIR  COLIH  CAMPBKLLr—yit  POLIOY—BXSHOPBXO  OF  COI.OMB0  CO»TI- 
TUTBD— OOOTOB  CBaPMAB,  PXRST  BISHOP — BIS  BZBBTIOMS  ABD  CBABACTBB—BSBBLUOll  U 
BAUD Y— LIST  OV  BBOUSH  OOTBBBOBS. 


Althoogu  there  was  a  cesBation  of 
hostilities  between    the    British    and 
Kandiansy  we  were  not  uninterested 
observers  of  the  political  events  occur- 
ring in  Kandy,  which  were  most  im- 
portantj  as  the  monarchy  Sri  Wikra- 
xna*  was  no  longer  the  weak,  supine 
youth — a  mere  automaton,  placed  on 
the  throne  by  Pilimi    Talawe^   and 
whose  actions  were    subservient    to> 
and  dictated  by,  his  adikar,  or  prime 
minister.     The  footing  upon    which 
Pilimi   Talawe  had    been    with    Sri 
Wikrama»  during   the  first  part  of 
his  reign,  when  the  Kandians  were  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  British,  could 
not  subsist  during  peace.     The  autho- 
rity of  Pilimi  Talawe  gradually  de- 
clined, as  the   monarch   held    more 
securely    the    reins  of    governmentf 
and  felt  himself  seated  fastly  on  the 
throne.     Sri  Wikrama  now  exhibited 
his  real  character,  which  was  that  of 
a  despotic  tyrant,  and  he  evinced  his 
determination  to  govern,  as  his  prede- 
cessors had  ruled  Kandy,  with  absolute 
power ;  whilst  Pilimi  Talawe,  on  his 
side,  was  in  like  manner  resolved  to 
retain,  and  maintain,  his    influential 
hold  over  the  Kandian  monarch  and 
his  court.     Mutual   distrust  between 
the  monarch  and  his  adikar  existed 
for  years,  until  1812,   when    Pilimi 
Talawe  excited  the  jealous  fears  of 
Sri  Wikrama,  by  requesting  that  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  the  last  king, 
Rajadhi,  might  be  given  in  marriage 
to  his  son.     Sri  Wikrama  was  highly 
incensed  at  this  presumptuous  propo- 
sal of  the  adikar,  as  he  viewed  it  as  a 
covert  attempt  to  be  enabled  to  claim 
affinity  with  the  royal  blood,  and  sum- 
moned   the   whole  of   his  chiefs    to 
court,  and  preferred  various  charges 
of  misconduct,  and  arrogant  assump- 


tions, against  Pilimi    Talawe.    The 
chiefs  listened  with  becoming  grarit; 
to  the  cobiplaints  made  by  their  king, 
and  Pilimi  Talawe  was  condemned  bj 
Sri  Wikrama,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  assembled  chiefs ;  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  the  king  pardoned  the 
adikar,  declaring    his    reluctance  to 
punish  so  old  a  servant,  and  reinstated 
Pilimi  Talawe  in  his  office  of  adikar. 
It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  motive 
which  actuated  Sri  Wikrama :  it  miut 
have  been  dictated  either  by  the  most 
noble  generosity,  or  by  the  most  subtle 
cunning;  but  Pilimi  Talawe  enjoyed 
his  position  as  adikar  only  for  a  short 
time  after  he  had  been  reinstated  in 
his  office,  as  his  conduct  again  excited 
the  king's  displeasore,  who  banished 
him  to  his  province,  forbidding  Mm  to 
leave  it  witnout  his  (the  king*s)  per- 
mission, and  depriving  him  of  his  rank 
and  honours.     Scarcely    was  Pilimi 
Talawe  in  his  province,    before  he 
hired   Malays  to   murder  the   king. 
This  conspiracy   was   discovered  bj 
Eheylapola,  formerly  the  second  adi- 
kar, but  whom  the  king  had  made  first 
adikar  when  he  disgraced  Pilimi  Ta- 
lawe ;   the  conspirators   were  takeoj 
tortured,  and  condenmed  to  be  trod- 
den to  death  by  elephants,  trained  to 
that  purpose;   whilst  Pilimi  Talawe 
and  his  nephew  were  tortured  and  be- 
headed. 

The  demons  of  cruelty  and  suspicion 
now  reigned  lords  paramount  in  the 
breast  of  Sri  Wikrama ;  he  con- 
demned his  chiefs  to  death  without 
just  cause,  and  feared  rebellion  to  exist 
in  every  breath  his  subjects  drew. 
Eheylapola,  who  at  that  time  was  de- 
voted to  his  king,  Sri  Wikrama  re- 
garded with  distrust :  province  after 
province  the  king  declared  to  be  in  a 
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sate  of  reMfiosy  although  Ebejlapola 
TOQched  for  their  allegiance ;  Dever- 
theies%  Sri  Wikrama  fined  some  of 
tiie  inhabitants,  imprisoning,  torturing, 
and  matiJating  others.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  king  ordered  the  priests  and 
Moonoen  to  qnit,  forbidding  all  wo- 
Deo,  exeept  natiyes  of  those  districts, 
to  remsuD  in  them.  The  domestic 
vretefaedness  this  edict  catued  is  well 
dpsoibed  bj  Dr.  Dayj  in  his  work  on 
Ctjbo— 

"Wires  were  separated  from  their 
kB.«UBds ;  mothers  from  their  children ; 
tfe  }«aQg  bride  and  the  aged  parent — 
lii  ia&cnminately  were  torn  from  the 
^^w  of  their  families,  and  driren  from 
^-^  homes,  producing  scenes  alike  of 

&t7»s  and  anger,  which  might  well 

<^e  the  firmest  loyalty.** 

Tbos  we  see  how  Sri  Wikrama  con- 
tnred  to  goad  into  rebellion  his 
■taodMt  a&erenta  and  subjects.  In 
tiejetr  181 4»  for  some  trivial  n^l^ 
'''datj,  Eherlapola  was  ordered  to 
kii  district  of  Saffragam,  and  thither 
be  retired,  in  obedience  to  the  king*s 
^'Bunaad ;  bat  as  Eheylapola  was  be- 
^'Ttil  tiocerely  by  the  inhabitants  of 
S^gam^  they  exhibited  every  de- 
Cioiistration  of  joy  at  the  retam  of 
Kbeylapola.  This  Sri  Wikrama  chose 
to  coostnie  into  an  act  of  rebellion, 
>Qd  proclaimed  Sal&i^^am  to  be  in  a 
ftsLti  of  insnrrection,  and  despatched 
tT'^wps  there,  to  make  Ebejlapola  pri- 
^WT,  and  bring  him  to  the  capital, 
i^ive,  or  dead ;  and  these  were  com- 
caoded  by  Molligodde,  formerly  the 
i^od  adikar,  but  npon  whom  Sri 
Wikrama  had  bestowed  the  place  of 
^beylapoU.  This  nobleman,  how- 
^T^fVith  several  chiefs,  took  reftige 
to  Cobmho,  placing  themselves  under 
^  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ns«nt,  whilst  Molligodde  took  prison- 
ers many  of  bis  adherents,  and  returned 
triomphantly  to  Kandy,  carrying  with 
^  the  adherents  of  Eheylapola.  The 
^  of  the  king  at  the  escape  of 
Ebejlapola  knew  no  bounds^  and  he 
^Kikad  his  Tengeance  on  the  victims 
vithiQ  his  grasp.  Executions^  tor- 
*^^  impalementsy  mutilations,  con- 
fiteationa,  and  imprisonments,  were 
°^  the  daily — almost  hourly — occur- 
f^Qces.  The  place  of  torture  and  exe- 
cation  flowed  with  human  gore — the 
*|r  was  filled  with  the  sbri&s  of  vic- 
^  nnder  the  bands  of  the  tortorer^ 
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and  Kandy  was  now  one  vast  slaugb- 
tering-place. 

As  Sri  Wikrama  could  not  get  the 

Serson  of  Eheylapola  into  his  power, 
e  determined  to  obtain  possession  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Accordingly, 
they  were  made  prisoners,  with  Ehey- 
lapola's  brother  and  his  wife,  the  tyrant 
resolving  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
alK  They  were,  forthwith,  brought 
to  Randy,  condemned  to  suffer  death 
for  being  the  wife,  offspring,  and 
relations  of  a  rebel,  and  were  to  be 
executed  publicly  in  the  market-place 
of  Kandy,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
court  and  population.  The  day  ap- 
pointed for  this  horrible  butchery  ar- 
rived, and  the  wife  of  Eheylapola, 
with  his  four  children  (the  eldest  boy 
being  but  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the 
youngest  an  infant  of  a  few  months 
old,  sucking  at  its  mother's  breast), 
were  led  to  the  place  of  execution. 
The  wife,  a  woman  of  majestic  mien 
and  noble  deportment,  attired  in  her 
court  dress,  and  adorned  with  all  her 
jewels  of  state,  befitting  her  high  rank 
and  station,  advanced  boldly  to  meet 
her  fate,  declaring  her  husband's  integ- 
rity, and  expressing  her  hope  that  the  life 
which  she  was  about  to  give  up  might 
be  of  benefit  to  him.  She  was  ordered 
to  stand  back,  as  it  was  the  king's 
command  that  she  was  to  die  last — to 
stand  by  and  see  her  children  butcher- 
ed. She  uttered  no  remonstrance* 
but  embraced  her  eldest  boy,  telling 
him  to  submit  to  his  fate  as  became 
Eheylapola's  son.  The  child  hesi- 
tated,  and,  terrified,  clung  to  his 
mother  for  protection,  when  his  bro- 
ther, two  years  younger,  stepped  for- 
ward boldly,  embraced  his  mother* 
and  told  his  brother  not  to  disgrace 
his  father  by  such  cowardly  conduct, 
and  that  he  would  show  him  how  to 
die  as  became  Eheylapola's  son;  ad- 
vanced with  firm  step  to  the  execu- 
tioner— one  blow — a  lifeless  trunk, 
deluged  in  blood,  falls  to  the  earth, 
and  the  young  noble  spirit  had  taken 
its  flight.  But  the  refinement  of  bar- 
barous cruelty  was  not  to  terminate 
in  compelling  a  mother  to  stand  and 
see  her  offspring  butchered ;  the 
trunkless  head  was  thrown  into  a 
paddy-pounder,  the  pestle  placed  in 
the  mother's  hand,  and  she  was  ordered 
to  pound  the  head  of  her  child,  or  she 
should  be  disgracefully  tortured.  The 
mother  hesitated ;  but  the  feelings  of 
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•innate  delicacy  implanted  in  the  high* 
born  woman's  breast  prevailed — every 
mental  anguish  would  be  preferable  to 
the  public  exposure  of  her  person — she 
lifted  up  the  pestle,  closing  her  eye», 
-and  let  it  fall  on  the  skall  of  her  dead 
child.  This  hideous  scene  was  enacted 
with  the  two  other  children,  and  the 
wretched  mother  had  to  endure  the 
same  mental  torture.  At  last  it  was 
the  infant's  turn  to  die>  and  it  was 
taken  from  Its  mother's  arms,  where 
it  laid  sleeping,  and  smiling,  in  tran- 
quil unconsciousness.  Eheyliipola*s 
wifb  pressed  his  babe  convulsively  to 
her  bosom ;  then,  in  mute  agony,  al> 
lowed  the  executioner  to  take  her  last 
child  from  her.  In  a  nloment  the 
little  head  was  severed  from  the  deli- 
cate body.  The  milk  that  had  been 
drawn  a  shott  time  previously  from 
the  mother's  breast;  was  ^en  distinctly 
flowing^  and  mvnglii^  mth  the  sanguine 
stream  of  life.  The  Kandian  matron 
then  advanced  eagerly  tb  meet  death. 
With  a  firm  step  she  walked  to«irards 
the  executioner;  but  with  caution,  to 
avoid  stepping  in  the  btood,  or  treading 
on  the  Ufiless,  mutilated  bodies  of  her 
chik&'en.  Her  face  wis  calm — almost 
wore  an  expression  of  satisfkction — 
the  Worst  had  happened — she  had  seen 
her  children  slaughtered — they  were 
out  df  the  tyrant  Sri  Wikrama'spotrer. 
The  hand  of  the  executioner  ia  laid  on 
bery  to  lead  her  to  her  watery  grave.* 
She  thrusts  him  aside,  telling  him  not 
to  pollute  a  high-bom  Kandian  matron 
with  his  touch  ;  to  remember  that  she 
was  Eheylapola'8  wife,  and  had  stood 
calmly  to  see  her  children  murdered  : 
would  the  shrink  fV<)m  meeting  them 
in  death  ?  Bade  adibu  to  her  bt'other- 
in-law,  telling  him  to  meet  death  as 
became  his  birth  ;  called  to  her  sister- 
in-law  not  to  unihan  her  husband  by 
useless  wailings,  but  to  follow  her ; 
then  walked  towards  the  t^nk  (called 
Bogambarawl,  contiguous  to  Kandy), 
t#o  executibners  following  and  pre- 
ceding; cart*ying  large  stones. 

They  have  arrived  at  the  tahk ; 
Eheylapola'S  ^ife  gazes  fixedly  oh  the 
tranquil  water,  whereon  the  sutibeams 
glitter  sporhtely  in  millions  of  rays } 


the  sister  Veeps  as  the  exeouUoner 
commences  attaching  the  heavy  stone 
to  her  slender  throat.     It  is  firmly  se- 
cured; the  weight  bears  her  fragile 
form  to   the  earth ;    and  the  execu- 
tioners are  compelled  t6  carry  her  to 
the  tank.     She  shrieks  wildly  as  they 
near  her  tank  ;  they  hold  her  over  the 
waters — more    piercing  shrieks  rend 
the  air.     A  sudden  splash — then  the 
waters  close  over  a  tyrarit's  victim, 
serenely  unconscious  of  the  atrocity 
perpetrated.     Eheylapola's    wife  had 
stood  motionless  during  this  period, 
a  slight  expression  of  scorn  pas^^ing 
over  her  features,  as  her  sister's  shrieks 
filled  the  atmosphere.     'Tis  now  her 
turn  to  die.      The  executionei's  ad- 
vance towards  her,  carrying  the  pon- 
derous stone.     She  motions  them  off. 
They  still  advance — are  quite  close  to 
her  ;  thte  cords  that  arfe  to  attach  the 
weight  to  her  throat  hlready  touch  her 
person  ;  she  asks  them  to  desist,  as- 
suririg  them  that  she  will  not  make  anj 
rlesistancb,  or  attempt  to  save  her  life. 
The  executioners  reftise,  stating  they 
must  adhere  to  their  orders,  and  one 
lays  his  hand  roughly  on  hek*  shoulder. 
She  shrieks,  and  eludes  his  foul  touchy 
for  with  a  bound  she  darts  tb  wards  the 
tanki  and  leaps  into  the  water :  the^ 
close  over  her  form  in  eddying  circles, 
and  her  spirit  has  flown  for  ever.  ThJ 
executioners  depart,  palm-tt'ees  drooj) 
gracefully  over  the  waters,  and  th^ 
sunbeams  glitter  sportively  in  milliod 
of  sparkling  rays,  as  the  stream  murJ 
murs  a  requiem  over  the  murdereij 
wife  and  sister  of  Eheylapola.  j 

The  butchery  in  the  m^ket  was  no 
completed  wheh  Eheylapola's  wif 
quitted  it,  for  her  hdsband*s  brothe 
was  still  to  die.  The  headsman  ad 
Vances  towards  him,  Sword  in  band 
lays  his  blbod-stained  haiid  on  th 
chief's  Shoulder;  attempting  to  r^s^ 
his  head.  The  chief,  with  an  indignsn 
exclamation;  throws  the  audacioa 
hand  off  his  person,  plants  his  fcej 
firmly  on  the  earth,  draws  himself  ul 
tb  his  full  height,  standing  with  mJ 
jostic  dignity,  and  scornfully  desirim 
the  elecutioner  to  fulfil  the  tyrant 
oommahd.     Has  the  chiefs  stern  gaz 


•  Eheylapola'S  wife  and  sister  were  condemned  to  be  drowned  ;  the  brotbej 
and  children  to  be  beheaded.  The  details  of  this  tragedy  and  attendant  circiui^ 
stances  liVcro  described  to  the  writer  by  a  Kandian  chief,  who  was  ah  eyewitness  tl 
this  bbrHble  bhtohery. 
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DEBerrfid  tbe  heiteian  ?    A  blow  wis 

itTQck !  1  stmm  of  red  blood  gushes 

nvthU-bnt,  horrible  I    the    head  is 

Lo:  wholiy struck  off!     The  sword  is 

ur^a  poised  io  the  air — a  flash  of  light 

fiUi  on  the  giittering  weapon  of  de- 

pnetion :  it  descends  on  the  mosen- 

iar,  ouuilj  throat  t  the  sword  is  now 

n«kiog  vith  red  blood  1     A  headless 

trcakfidJito  the  ground,  whilst  the 

^4  vith  glariog    bye-haHs*   rolls 

L-'f  the  eaith,  and  is  thrust  aside 

r^icij  hf  the  ezecndoner's  foot.  Thb 

^'■^  tragedj  is  finished ! 

B^  the  temples  of  Nata   tod 

Faki  DewalSy  and  opposite  to  the 

pirtE'i  pslsoei  was  this  fea^fal  scene 

^^ed.    Sri  Wikrama  laid  all  feeU 

■^  aside  lare  those  of  rerenge  ;  for 

7  ^^  Kandisn  laws  it  was  forbidden 

\':3X  bosaD  blood  hhould  be  shed  nea^ 

ttfople;  alio  to  wound  or  shed  the 

^  XHi  of  a  woman  was   oonsidered  a 

^irooa  erinae,  and  one  of  the  innocent 

iuidreaof  Ebejlapola  was  a  girl. 

Darisg  the  time  this  revolting  bafc- 

'  ^  vas  going  on»  women  shrieked, 

yR%  thor  eyes  to  exclude  the  ter- 

'scrolity;  men  groaned  in  mental 

">rti2re,  burying  their  heads  in  their 

^31m  whilst  maiiy  of  the  noble  Ran- 

'11  jooths,  in  anguish,  rolled  on  tho 

'Vtb,  their  mouths  pressing  close  to 

^?  sod  to  stifle  their  eries.     We  will 

"^  r..i  op  this  ieariitl  account  by  quoting 

'  coQtemporaneous  author  :>-^ 

"During   this   tracical  scene   the 

'''''•vd,  who  had  assemoled  to  witness 

'<  ^ept  aad  sobbed  aloud,  unable  to 

•  f reu    their    feeliD^s.      Palih&paul 

-  jiiaol  was  so  affect  cdth  at  be  fainted, 

-  3  was  expelled  his  office  for  shewing 
j  tender  sensibility.     During   two 

-]*  Ifce  whole  of  Kaudy,  with  the  cx- 
■*^/i\m  of  the  tyrant's  court,  was  ds  One 
'  <i^e  of  nHmming  aad  lamentation,  and 
'^  'ieni  WES  the  grief,  that  not  a  Are,  it 
'  tiid,  was  kindled,  no  food  dressed^ 
-^'^  a  general  fast  was  held."* 

y^  believe  the  sAtage  crubl^  bf 

' '  ^^  barbsrous  tyr  Atot  to  be  unparalleled 

^'^cteDtor  modortt  history  s  the  crikhes 

"f'Qt^d  to  the  Roman  emperorsy  Nero 

"^i  Ctligttia,  were  trivial,  wheil  eom^. 

'•red  with  those  constantly  practised  by 

^'i  Wikrama,  and  our  astonishment  is 

■serine  that  any  nation — more  espe- 

;^l*j  a  wirHke  one}  such  as  the  Ran- 

'^''^■--shoQld  hate  submitted  ft>r  a 

rirthened  period  to  the  chltvl  tyranny 


exercised  by  their  monarch.  Sri 
Wikrama  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.* 
the  sucking  infant,  children,  old  and 
young  women,  were  all  alike  condemned 
to  be  tortured  in  the  most  revolting, 
disgusting  manner,  mutilated  and  exe« 
cUted,  if  they  or  their  relations  in* 
curbed  his  displeasure  or  from  the 
caprice  of  the  instant.  We  can  com- 
prehend man  viewing  with  apathy  the 
destruction  of  his  fellow-man,  but  wa 
cannot  understand  how  men  could 
permit  ihe  slaughter  of  the  delicate 
woman,  or  the  helpless  child — every 
feeling  implanted  in  out*  nature  rebels 
against  the  bare  supposition  that  the 
creatures  whoin,  from  very  instinct,  wO 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  protect,  should 
be  slaugbtet*ed  before  our  eyes,  for  no 
crimes  which  they  had  committed,  but 
simplv  for  being  the  wife  of  the  bosom, 
and  the  offspring  of  a  man  who  had  in- 
cdrred  a  tyrant's  displeasure.  It  is  an 
enigma  how  this  debased  specimen  of 
humaii  nature,  Sri  Wikrama,  escaped 
assassination  by  the  hands  of  his  sub* 
jects  {  but  the  day  bf  retribution  was 
near,  hovering  in  his  path,  although 
the  punishment  he  met  with  in  this 
world  did  not  equal  his  deserts. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  Sri  Wikra- 
ma  cruelly  tortured  ten  native  traders 
(British  subjects)  who  had  gone  into 
his  territories  for  merchandize.  They 
madb  their  escape  from  Randy,  com- 
ing to  Colombo  in  a  mutilated  condi- 
tion, some  without  ears,  others  with- 
out eyelids — the  remainder  either 
noseless,  footless,  or  handless — and 
made  complaint  to  the  governor-ge- 
neral, Sir  Robert  Brownrigg.  On 
the  10th  of  January,  1815,  war  was 
declared  against  the  Ring  of  Ratldy, 
not  against  the  Randian  nation,  *'  but 
against  that  tyrannical  power  which 
had  provoked,  by  aggravated  outrages 
and  indighities,  the  just  resentment  of 
the  British  nation,  which  had  cut  off 
the  most  noble  families  in  the  kingdom, 
deluged  the  land  with  the  blood  of  its 
tobjects,  and,  by  the  violation  of  every 
religious  and  tnoral  law,  had  become 
fin  object  of  Abhorrence  to  mankind." 

The  British  troops  entered  the  Ran- 
dian territories  on  the  following  day, 
and  iightine  commenced.  The  Ran- 
dians  gave  battle,  not  as  men  fighting 
for  liberty  and  their  land,  but  as  mer- 
cenaries in  the  service  of  a  tyrant, 
who,  for  goldj  fouffht  against  the  Bri- 
tish, irbo  Were  dl^'pos^  to  befriend 
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them  ;  and  skirmish  after  skirmish 
ensued*  and  war  was  carried  on  by  the 
Kandians  without  spirit  or  energy. 
MoUegodde»  the  snccessor  of  Ehey- 
lapola»  at  this  critioal  periodi  deserted 
his  crnel  master*  Sri  Wikrama ;  and 
as  he  was  the  only  efficient  commander 
whom  he  possessed*  and  one  whose 
place  it  was  impossible  to  refill,  the  loss 
Sri  Wikrama  sustained  was  irrepar- 
able. MoUSgodde  had  been  long  dis- 
gusted with  the  tyrant's  service*  and 
awaited  the  opportunity  of  joining  the 
English*  which  had  been  only  deferred 
until  he  could  get  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren fronr  Sri  W  ikrama's  court.  The 
tragical  execution  of  Eheylapola's  fa- 
mily warned  MoUegodde  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  children*  if 
he  abandoned  his  office  of  adikar* 
leaving  these  sacred  ties  in  the  clutches 
of  the  savage  king.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  effected  the  withdrawal  of  his 
family  from  the  Kandian  territories* 
than  he  offiered  his  aid  to  the  British* 
to  assist  in  dethroning  Sri  Wikrama. 
On  the  14th  February*  Sir  Robert 
Brownrigg  established  his  head  quar- 
ters at  Kandy ;  but  the  king  had  made 
his  escape  from  thence  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
fled  to  Dumbera*  about  twelve  miles 
from  Kandy;  and  as  part  of  our 
troops*  which  were  advancing  to  the 
capita],  had  fallen  in  with  two  of  the 
king's  wives*  a  quantity  of  jewels  and 
treasure  which  were  captured*  the 
report  bore  every  appearance  of  being 
a  correct  one.  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg 
lost  not  an  instant  in  forming  plans  to 
ensure  the  capture  of  Sri  Wikrama. 
Detachments  from  Colonel  0*Con- 
nell's*  Majors  Kelly  and  Rook*s*^  di- 
visions* were  ordered  to  scour  the 
country  round*  making  every  possible 
search  for  the  tyrant*  to  cut  off  all 
retreat.  Energetic  and  efficient  as 
these  officers  were*  their  search  was 
fruitless ;  and*  in  all  probability*  the 
English  never  would  have  succeeded 
in  capturing  Sri  Wikrama*  had  not 
his  own  subjects  aided  them.  Eheyla- 
pola's followers  were  looking  with 
lynx-eyed  vengeance,  for  the  wretch 
who  had  butchered  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  their  beloved  chief.  They 
sought  him  with  unwearied  perseve- 
rance* found  him  ;  and*  although  the 
Malabar  escort  which  surrounded  the 
tyrant*  Sri  Wikrama*  fought  nobly  in 
defence  of  their  blood-stained   mo- 


narch, captured  the  fugitive  king, 
bound  him  hand  and  foot*  reviled  him 
with  the  atrocities  he  had  committedi 
and  the  murders  he  had  caused,  spat 
upon  him*  telling  him  that  it  was 
*  Eheylapola's  slaves — the  slaves  of  the 
woman  he  had  butchered— that  thiu 
treated  him*  in  revenge  for  his  savage 
brutality ;  Uiat  they  now  intended  t( 
drag  him  to  a  neighbouring  village 
that  he  might  be  execrat^  by  th< 
multitude  as  he  went  along.  Corse 
loud  and  deep  were  showered  on  tlu 
head  of  Sri  Wikrama*  by  his  owl 
subjects*  as  he  passed  along  the  road 
almost  each  inquired  of  him  for  ) 
murdered  or  mutilated  relation  oi 
friend  ;  curses  and  missiles  were  borl 
ed  at  him  ;  he  was  subjected  to  ever] 
species  of  ignominious  reproach ;  and 
finallv*  was  handed  over  a  prisoner  ti 
the  british.  Sri  Wikrama,  the  laa 
king  of  Kandy*  was  taken  prisoner  a 
GaUeehewatte*  in  Dumbera*  on  th 
18th  of  February*  1815*  being  exact!; 
four  days  after  Sir  Robert  Brownri^ 
had  established  his  head  quarters  ii 
the  capital  of  his  dominions.  Son 
historians,  with  a  muplaced*  maadlii 
sensibility*  have  deprecated  the  treai 
ment  that  Sri  Wikrama  met  with  i 
the  hands  of  Eheylapola's  follower^ 
Although  Christianity  teaches  us  t 
forgive  our  enemies*  and  those  wb 
have  inflicted  injuries  upon  us*  til 
best  Christian  finds  it  a  roost  difficd 
precept  to  follow.  Can  we*  tbet 
wonder  at  the  reproaches  and  ign<i 
miny  which  these  men  showered  q 
one  who  had  condemned  the  innoceii 
children  and  wife  to  a  cruel  deati 
solely  because  he  could  not  lay  hand 
on  the  person  of  their  chief? — ^mot 
especially  as  these  men  did  not  profej 
Christianity*  but  were  heathens*  m 
lowers  of  Buddha ;  but*  on  the  co^ 
trary,  these  men  are  to  be  commend 
ed  for  the  forbearance  they  exbl 
bited  in  placing  Sri  Wikrama  aliveiU^ 
tortured  and  unmutilated*  immediat«| 
after  they  had  made  him  prisoner,  t 
the  hands  of  the  British. 

The  personal  appearance  of  S^ 
Wikrama  was  not  unprepossessing 
except  when  he  was  excited,  then  fa] 
eye  gleamed  with  the  fire  of  a  demol 
and  the  face  wore  an  expression  <| 
malignant  cruelty.  He  was  tall*  well 
made*  slightly  embonpomts  the  (f* 
tures  of  the  ^e  good»  and  the  n 
pression  intelligent;  the  complexity 
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of  1  ektr,  riefa,  dirk  brown  ;  the  head 

veil  /brmed,  Ahboogh  the  animal  or- 

giu  pradoffiinated  over  the  intelleo* 

tittl,  with  a  rednndancj  of  long^,  thick 

nro-hUck  hair.     He  took  great  de- 

%bt  in  tdoroiqg  his  peraon^  and  wore 

i  profinioD  of  coetJy  jewels  at  all 

tiaei;  but  on  state  oceasionsy  the 

crawB  md  dress  in  which  he  habited 

biaself  g^tered  with  gems  of  in- 

RtiiDsbIs  Tiloe.     We  need  only  say 

of  biicbnetery  **Ex  too  dUee  omnu,*' 

Oo  the  2od  of  March,  Sri  Wikrama 

va  (aaSj  and  formally  dethroned  ; 

V'i  &  convention  concluded  between 

^lobert  Brownrigg  and  the  Kan- 

^  diiefty  together  with  the  chief 

f^fm  of  the   Kandian  territories. 

The  official  notice  pablished  on  the 

OKSMQ  states : — <<  This  day  a  solemn 

^'iQ^creDoe  was  held  in  the  audience- 

bil  of  the  palace  of  Kandy,  between 

^  Ezeellency  the  GoTernor  and  Com- 

amder-ioi^htef  of  the  Forces,  on  be- 

1^  of  hb  Majesty,  and  of  his  Royal 

fligbaeii  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the 

«K  ptrt,  and  the  adikars,  dissaaves, 

''tnoMhatmeers,    and   other  princi- 

pil  ebidk  of  the  Kandian  provinces, 

^  the  other  part,    on  behalf  of  the 

P^pie»  and  in  presence  of   aratche- 

^Ih   eoraals,    vidhans,    and    other 

^rdiDate  headmen  from  the  diffe- 

^t  pfof ioces,  and  a  great  concourse 

of  inhabitants.     A  public  instrument 

'^treaty,  prepared  in  conformity  to 

«wridon$  previously  agreed  upon,  for 

***>Ntthing  his  Majesty's  government 

^  the  Kandian  provinces,  was  pro- 

^^  snd  publicly  read  in  English 

^  Cingalese,  and  unanimously  as- 

]nted  to.    The  British  flag  was  then, 

Hff  the  dm  time,  hoisted,  and  the  es- 

tjjfishnwntof  the  British  dominion  in 

^  interior  was  announced  by  a  royal 

^ute." 

'Hie  second  article  of  the  treaty 
«>ted-«  Sri  Wikrama  was,  by  con- 
*«Qt  of  his  subjects,  formally  declared 
1^  ^  deposed,  his  family  and  relations 
^  erer  debarred  from  ascending  the 
^^^  and  aU  the  rights  and  claims  of 
'^  nee  to  be  extinguished  and  abo- 


The  two  succeeding  articles  were 
<»eToted  to  minor  political  arrange- 


The  fifth  article  declared-.*'  That 
the  religion  of  Buddha  was  inviolable ; 
its  rights,  ministers,  and  places  of  wor- 
ship were  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected." 

The  sixth  and  serenth  articles  were 
of  an  immaterial  nature. 

By  the  eighth  and  eleventh  it  was 
declared— «*  That  the  laws  of  the 
country  were  to  be  still  recognised  ac- 
cording to  established  forms,  and  by 
the  ordinary  authorities,  and  that  the 
royal  dues  and  revenues  were  to  be 
levied,  as  before,  for  the  support  of 
the  goTcrnment."* 

In  the  month  of  January  following, 
Sri  Wikrama,  and  all  the  members  of 
his  family,  were  banished  to  Madras, 
and  our  government  in  Ceylon  were 
well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  the  onerous 
duty  attendant  upon  the  safe -keeping 
of  the  ex-king's  person ;  as  they  ap- 
prehended either  his  escape,  or  that 
some  Kandian,  to  benefit  his  country, 
might  assassinate  him,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  his  regiuning  the  throne 
of  Kandy.  From  this  period,  until 
the  10th  of  September,  1817»  the  go- 
vernment of  the  British  was  submitted 
to  with  tranqoillitv ;  but  at  this  date 
some  Kandian  chiefs  of  Welasse  rose 
in  rebellion,  resolving  to  struggle  to 
regain  the  independence  which  they 
prized  so  highly,  and  for  which  their 
various  conflicts  with  Malabars,  Ma- 
lays, Moors,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and, 
finally,  their  voluntary  subjection  to 
the  English,  had  failed  to  eradicate 
from  their  breast.  The  conduct  of  the 
chiefs,  in  heading  and  exciting  the  in- 
habitants of  their  districts  to  revolt, 
was  inexcusable,  as  they  had  voluntarily 
sought  the  aid  of  the  British  to  assist 
in  dethroning  their  king  Sri  Wikra- 
ma, had  entered  into  a  treaty  with,  and 
sworn  allegiance  to,  the  government  of 
Great  Britain — the  treaty  which  had 
been  entered  into  by  us  with  the  Kan- 
dians,  had  been  most  rigidly  adhered 
to — and  they  had  not  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  rebelling  against  the  go- 
vernment, whose  aid  they  had  sought, 
and  to  whom  they  had  voluntarily  sub- 
jected themselves.  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
government-agent  of  the  district,  went 
to  meet  the  rebels,  and  endeavoured  to 
quell  the  revolt,  but  most  unfortunately 


hmJl^  have  merely  given  the  outlines  of  the  treaty,  and  what  we  considered  most 
probably  would  interest  the  general  reader. 
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did  not  80Coe«d  ip  his  ol^ect,  altbongh 
his  life  f^ll  ft  sacrifice,  bavipg  beep 
kille4  by  ib^  rebels* 

The  pretdp4er  to  the  throne  of 
Kandy  was  a  priest  of  Buddbftt  who 
bad  thrown  oflf  fhe  y^Hqv  robes  of  his 
office  ;  the  chief  vrho  principally  aided 
the  pcetender  wi^  a  iqan  ^f  great  in- 
fluence in  his  distripti  K&pittipola,  and 
brother-in-lai|r  to  Ebeylapola*  and  vbQ 
brought  many  foUovpers  with  \\\\a  to 
join  the  pretender.  Pilimi  T&b>^w®» 
the  ftoi^  of  the  farmer  adikar*  aUo 
joined  the  rebels*  ^ith  fpany  other 
chiefs.  Considerable  alarm  was  now 
felt  by  our  goveminenty  for,  in  )es8 
than  sis  months  from  the  comm^nce- 
pient  of  the  rerolt*  every  district  of 
any  importance  was  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion ;  if)  the  various  skirmishes 
which  took  place*  we  lost  maoy  officers 
and  men ;  the  rebels  also  skulked 
about  our  encampmcntSi  wayli^id*  and 
znurdered  our  soldiers. 

pn  the  2 Ist  of  February,  ISldimar- 
tial  law  i^as  declined  in  the  KandUl^ 
proyinpes,  and  the  sacrifice  of  hum^n 
life  was  terrible  on  both  sides.  Our 
Boldiers  were  now  beginning  to  sink 
under  the  effects  of  the  upwholespm^ 
atmosphere  of  K^dy,  and,  day  by  day^ 
events  assumed  a  more  gloomy  aspect 
for  the  British*  whilst  the  ^andians 
grew  bolder,  and  he)d  a  grand  meeting 
at  Deyabetmewala*  at  which  the  pre- 
tender and  chiefs  were  present.  Dr. 
Davy»  in  his  "  Ceylon,"  wr jtea : — 

'*  During  the  three  following  months 
our  affairs  assumed  a  still  more  gloomy 
aspect.  Our  little  army  was  much  ex- 
hausted and  reduced  by  fatigue,  priva- 
tion, and  disease ;  the  rebellion  was  still 
unchecked — all  our  efforts  had  been  ap- 
parently fruitless — not  a  leader  of  any 
consequence  bad  been  taken,  and  not  a 
district  subdued  or  traaquiUised.  This 
was  a  melancholy  time  to  those  who 
were  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  many 
began  to  de^nond,  and  ^ugur  from  had 
to  worse,  and  to  prophesy  that  the  com- 
municatioD  between  Colombo  and  our 
head  quarters  at  Kandy  would  be  cut 
off,  and  that  we  should  very  soon  be 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  country,  and 
fight  our  way  out  of  it.*' 

These  gloomy  forebodings  were  not 
destined  to  be  realised ;  disunion  of  a 
serious  nature  now  manifested  itself 
among  the  chiefs,  and  the  pretender 
was  taken  prisoner  by  an  adverse 
party,  who  set  up  a  chief  of  their  own 


aeleptiQp.  IUpittipqt»,  IhMr  most  able 
general*  wap  defeated  in  several  eo- 
gagements,  and,  in  October,  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  Pilimi  Talave»  by  the 
British  i  one  by  one,  tbfl  cbiefr  were 
taken,  tried,  convicted  of  high  treasoo, 
and  bebeadei).  Notwithstanding  these 
stringent,  but  necessary  measyresi  s 
spirit  of  rebellion  still  coptlPued  to 
manifest  itself,  and  it  was  not  until 
February,  1Q19,  that  the  administra* 
tion  of  martial  law  in  the  Kaodisn 
provinces  ceased. 

We  purposely  omitted  mentioQipg 
the  capture  of  the  Dalada  relic,  frbicb 
they  say  is  a  tpotb  of  their  god  Bu4dba, 
which  they  holci  sacred,  until  this  puge. 
Thi4  relic  was  taken*  towards  the  end 
of  the  late  rebellion,  aqd,  trifling  ai 
this  incident  may  appear  at  the  fink 
glance,  ire  believe  we  are  borne  oot 
by  facts,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  baying  given  up  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Dalada  relic  to  the  charge 
pf  the  priests  which  b*^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
cpeasure,  oopasioned  the  late  insurrec- 
tion in  Ceylon,  in  this  present  year, 
184a,  the  full  particulars  of  which  wiU 
be  given  subsequently.  The  Cingalese 
tradition  is,  **  That  whoever  obtaios 
possession  of  that  sacred  relto,  obtsins 
with  it  the  government  of  Ceylon;" 
and  no  sooner  was  it  made  known  that 
the  Dalada  was  in  the  p<Mse«ion  of  the 
British*  than  the  followers  of  Buddha 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  district 
after  district  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain.  A  new  convention  was  noir 
entered  into  with  the  chiefs,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated — 

"That  all  personal  services,  except- 
ing those  required  for  making  and  re- 
pairing roads  and  bridges,  3ioald  be 
abolished,  and  that  all  taxes  sboald  be 
merged  into  one,  a  tax  of  one-tenth  on 
the  produce  of  the  paddy  land.  That 
justice  should  be  administered  by  th<? 
board  of  commissioners  at  Kandy,  and 
by  the  agents  of  government  in  tne  dif- 
ferent provinces,  aided  by  the  native 
Dissaaves,  who  were  henceforth  to  be 
remunerated,  not  by  the  contribatiooi 
of  the  people,  but  by  fixed  salaries." 

In  January,  1820,  a  man  of  the  se- 
cond caste  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Kandians,  and  collected  some  few 
of  the  Veddabs,  or  aborigines,  at  Bin- 
teo&e,  and  created  new  disturbances ; 
but  as  the    self-elected   king  of  the 
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Kmiians  was  apprehended  immediate- 
I;  iher  bi«  Assumption  of  that  dignity, 
his  followers  qoicklj  dispersed. 

The  Dalada  relic  was  placed  in  the 
kc  jing  of  the  government-agent  of 
tbr  Kaodiao  provinces,  and  was  pub> 
ulj exhibited  to  the  priests  and  people, 
f'»r  worship,  at  stated  periods.  Whe- 
tirr  it  was  consistent  with  our  cha- 
rarter  as  a  Cbri;»tian  nation  to  have 
I'-'Z^i  to  do  with,  or  sanction  the  hea« 
\Ua  worship,  of  a  piece  of  jellow 
1^17,  ve  will  not  enter  upon  here. 

Tbe  island  was  now  in  a  state  of 
tnafjj'llity ;  for  although  trivial  dis- 
t^^-^ces  took  place  amongst  a  few, 
»ud  were  quelled  as  soon  as  they 
*'^t  the  nation  appeared  to  be  sa- 
ided  with  our  government.     Atten- 
ti  a  was  directed  to  the  formation  of 
tJ.'Aicls  of  instruction  for  the  natives, 
brth  by  oar  government  and  by  the 
cii'Monaries,  and  attempts  were  made 
fo  induce  them    to    embrace  Chris- 
^\tj.    Literary  and  agricultural  so- 
cieties were  formed  ;  means  of  com- 
manication,  by  the  formation  of  roads 
bm  one  part  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
werepUnned  and  commenced;  bridges 
ytre  thrown  over  rivers ;  and  every 
ficility  afforded  for  the  transit  of  pas- 
^•"gers  and  merchandise.     In  short, 
*e  tried  to  convince  the  natives  of 
Ctjlon,  by  every  honourable  means, 
that  we  were  not  a  nation  of  warlike 
j*;ots  or  of  grasping  adventurers;  but 
vhht'd  to  improve  their  moral  con- 
•iH,fjo,  and  contribute  to  their  happi- 
"*?-S  whilst  they  conducted  themselves 
*  loyal  subjects    of   the   crown   of 
^reat  Britain,   to    whom    they  had 
'TJorn  allegiance. 

The  political  horizon  of  Ceylon  re- 
mained unclouded  for  years  ;  the  co- 
•■  ny  gradually  improved  under  our 
Bianagement.  In  1832,  the  ex-king 
''J  Kandy  died  at  Fellore,  of  dropsy ; 
^'"1  until  1835  no  event  occurred 
•urthy  of  especial  remark.  In  the 
Januarv  of  that  year,  Mollegodde,  the 
^:t  soikar,  and  Dunewille  tiooko 
Baoda,  who  was  related  maternally  to 
ont  of  Sri  Wikrama's  queens,  with 
'^Ttral  others  of  lesser  note,  were 
ctarged  with  high  treason,  and  for 
ItaviDg  conspired  against  our  govern- 
ttient.  A  mass  of  contradictory  evi- 
'^nce  was  gone  into  ;  and  although 
%  were  acquitted,  little  doubt  re- 
^i^ed  on  the  minds  of  many  that  a 
coofpiracy  had  been  concocted,   but 


which  had  been  frustrated  before  thq 
plot  had  ripened.  Regular  lists  were 
found,  appropriating  the  various  places 
held  under  oqr  governRjent  to  the 
Kandian  chiefs.  This  the  oflicials  did 
not  approve  of,  and  still  less  did  they 
admire  the  list  whereon  the  names  of 
tfieir  wives  were  inscribed,  each  lady 
being  allotted  to  some  particular  chief, 
and  to  those  of  the  highest  rank,  two 
of  England's  matrons  were  apportion- 
ed. The  conspirators  tried  to  prove 
that  these  documents  were  forged ; 
and  did  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  who  acquitted  them.  Mollegodde 
lost  his  rank  as  first  adikar,  another 
chief  being  appointed  in  his  stead  | 
but  was  reinstated  in  his  office  in 
March,  1843,  having  given  proofs, 
during  the  intervening  period,  of  hia 
loyalty.  Dunewille  Looko  Banda  was 
also  taken  into  the  service  of  ouf  go- 
vernment ;  and  in  this  year  died  the 
son  of  Sri  Wikrama,  in  exile. 

From  the  year  1835  uptil  this  year, 
1848,  no  attempt  at  revolt  or  rebellion 
agitated  Ceylon.  Since  the  colony  had 
come  into  our  possession,  various  cha- 
ritable, scientific,  scholastic,  literary, 
and  agricultural  societies  were  esta- 
blished; a  legislative  council  was  form- 
ed, and  ft  supreme  court  instituted.  In 
short,  Ceylon  enjoys  all  the  advantages 
of  our  most  fiourishipg  colony ;  and 
by  many  political  economists  is  consi- 
dered the  most  promising  coloqy  wq 
possess. 

In  justice  to  the  late  efficient  gover- 
nor of  Ceylon,  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  assumed  that 
appointment  in  1841,  we  must  state 
what  his  exertions  have  done  for  that* 
colony.  He  found  it  a  jjurthen  to  the 
mother  country.  The  valuable  land 
sold  at  five  shillings  per  acre ;  qn4  go- 
vernment servants  enriching  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  coun- 
try, by  purchasing  this  land,  turning 
it  into  coffee  and  sugar  estates,  and 
neglecting  their  official  duties  (to  dis- 
charge which  they  were  paid  by  their 
country),  they  devoted  their  time  to 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
these  estates.  Governor  Sir  CoUn 
Campbell  prohibited,  by  a  government 
minute,  the  sale  of  crown  land  under 
the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  per  acre ; 
and  at  this  advanced  price  found  nu- 
merous and  ready  purchasers,  and  fre- 
quently a  much  higher  sum  was  real- 
ised. By  the  unbiassed  representations 
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of  the  governor  to  the  home  govern- 
ment* civil  servants  were  forbidden  to 
purchase  or  retain  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes^  and  were  required  to 
devote  their  whole  time  and  attention 
to  the  duties  of  the  respective  offices 
which  they  held  under  government. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  met  with  most 
determined  opposition  on  this  point 
from  the  colonial  corps ;  and  vitupe- 
ration of  the  most  disgraceful  nature 
was  heaped  upon  his  nead«  by  those 
members  of  it  who  were  amassing 
large  fortunes  by  these  agricultural 
pursuits*  to  the  neglect  of  their  official 
duties.  Undauntedly*  however*  did 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  pursue  the  straight 
path  of  honest  duty  to  his  sovereign 
and  country*  and  was  rewarded  by  his 
own  conscience*  and  by  the  approba- 
tion of  all  right-minded  men.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  used  every  exertion  in 
his  power  to  have  the  salaries  of  the 
Ceylon  civil  servants  increased*  and 
was  successful  in  his  efforts ;  thus  be- 
nefiting the  men  who  had  so  lavishly 
censured  him  for  performing*  to  the 
best  of  his  ability*  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  governor  of  the  colony*  by 
insisting  that  the  paid  servants  of  the 
crown  should  perform  those  duties 
that  required  their  undivided  attention, 
and  for  which  they  were  remunerated. 
In  1845*  Ceylon  was  constituted*  by 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seid  of 
England*  an  episcopal  see*  by  the 
title  of  the  Bishopric  of  Colombo*  as 
previously  it  had  been  included  in  the 
see  of  Madras;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chapman  was  appointed  the  first 
bishop.  The  bishop  arrived  in  Co- 
lombo in  1846.  We  believe  that  the 
exertions  of  this  truly  pious*  benevo- 
lent man*  have  done  more  towards  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen*  since  his 
arrival,  than  had  been  effected  during 
the  previous  centuries*  that  nominal 
Christians  had  formed  settlements  in 
Ceylon.  Every  part,  of  his  diocese  is 
visited  constantly  by  Dr.  Chapman; 
unwearied  in  his  duty*  undaunted  by 
the  fear  of  contagion*  he  visits  hoepi* 
tals*  jails*  and  the  unwholesome  jungle 
— sedulously  learning  the  native  lan- 
guage* whereby  he  may  be  enabled  to 
communicate  with  and  preach  to  the 
Cingalese,  without  the  aid  or  interven- 
tion  of  an  interpreter.  He  has  made 
the  natives  understand  that  his  is  not 
to  be  a  temporary  residence  among 
them,  bat  that  it  is  his  intention  to 


pass  his  life  among  them.  No  words 
can  express  his  resolve  so  beautifally 
as  his  own*  and  which  he  addressed  to 
a  native  congregation*  shortly  after  be 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office — '<  I  have  come  to  Ceylon  to  live 
among  you*  and  leam  your  language ; 
with  6od*s  blessing  to  benefit  yon*  and 
with  his  permission  to  die  in  year 
country."  Possessing  great  pietvy 
learning*  and  humility*  Dr.  Chapman 
is  blessed  with  great  eloquence*  fia- 
ency  of  language*  facility  of  express- 
ing ideas*  extreme  urbanity  of  manner* 
unbounded  benevolence ;  a  most  pre- 
possessing exterior*  and  devotes  the 
whole  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  office.  In  coo* 
elusion*  we  can  only  say*  that  Doctor 
Chapman  is  a  worthy*  thougfa  humble* 
follower  of  his  Great  Liord  and  Mas- 
ter ;  that  his  appointment  as  bishop, 
and  residence  in  the  colonyt  is  calca- 
lated  to  benefit  professing  Christians, 
as  well  as  the  benighted  heathen*  for 
the  force  of  his  example,  coupled  with 
his  precepts,  must  innuence  and  coan- 
teraict,  to  a  great  extent,  the  effect 
which  the  lax  morality  practised  bj 
many  Europeans  in  Cejlon,  has  bad 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  risint^ 
generation*  both  of  English  and  Cin- 
galese. 

In  July,  1848*  an  insurrection  and 
rebellion  broke  out  in  Kandy*  and  a 
pretender  to  the  throne,  calling  him- 
self the  Kmg  of  Kandj*  headed  the 
rebels.  The  pretender  swwe,  at  the 
temple  of  Dambav^ 

'*  An  mUi  which  he  eonU  aol,  aad  aBradwl  naXL," 


that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Kertisree 
Rajah  Singha,  and  manj  of  the  Kan- 
dians*  dissatisfied  with  recently  im- 
posed taxes,  joined  his  standard ;  the 
number  of  his  adherents  varied*  but  at 
one  period  the  insurgents  exceeded 
four  thousand.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed in  some  of  the  Kan^"»  pro- 
vinces, and  much  bloodshed  ensued. 
The  pretender  called  himself  Dbarma 
Sehere  Rajah,  or  the  Merdiul  KiBg> 
and  was  most  liberal  in  hvproouses 
to  those  chiefs  who  supported  him  is 
hb  ambitious  scheme.  A  blockade 
was  formed,  by  means  ci  treea^  st 
Dambool,  distnrbanoes  were  rife  st 
Anaradhaapoorat  whilst  at  Korne- 
galle  the  rebels  attacked  the  eoteherj 
and  court-house,  taking  the  tresssre* 
burning  the  records^  deBtroyod  dwell- 
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ii^^-ixMuet,  pilling  the  valuables  and 
/sraitnre.  Many  coffee  estates  and 
fkititioDS  were  ntterly  destroyed,  as 
tk  rebels  tore  down  the  coffee-boshes 
aad  tree^  both  at  Romegalle  and 
^attelb;  in  iact,  the  haroCf  devasta- 
tion, loM  of  proper^  and  liflBy  were 
ffruHB. 

Oar  troops»  commanded  bj  Colonel 

Drcagbty  acted'  most  decisively  and 

•">irg«tieally9  taking  many  prisoners, 

i&d  tbe  attendant  slanghter  is  grievons 

todweQnpon.     On  ^e  20th  of  Sep- 

tt^,  the  pretender  was  taken  pri- 

var  It  Ifattelle,  a  Kandian  having 

^-^nned  the  place  of  his  concealment. 

•Hieit  in  onr  power*  the  pretender 

^r^oeed  great  cowardice,  implicating^ 

^^  giving  the  names  of  numerous 

ca:e&  aod  headmen.     Besides  those 

^'^  had  been  pat  to  death  under  mar* 

till  kwy  as  soon  as  taken  prisoners, 

cse  ImiKired  and  twenty,  including  the 

pretender,  were  tried  for  high  treason ; 

-erne  vere  condemned  to  death,  others 

'j  trnu^ortation  for  life^  or  imprison- 

^%Bt,  with  bard  labour  and  corporeal 

fioishiDefit     The    rebellion    having 

^  «ipin«ned.  Lord  Viscount  Tor* 

^JigtOD  issued  a    proclamation    that 

^vtial  law  would  terminate  in  the 

Kmdian  provinces    on    the   10th   of 

^^ctober.    The  misguided  natives  suf* 

^red  severe  loss  and  defeat  in  the 

^nioQs  skirmishes  with   onr  troops. 

^  duty  as  an  historian  compels  us 

^'  GCfisure  the   conduct    of  various 

Ei^b  malcontents,  who,  to  a  great 

-itflit,  ezdted,  by  inflammatory  arti- 

^  e$  in  the  lo^  papers,  the  spirit  of 

^s^atisfaction  and  rebellion  manifested 

'J  tbe  Randians.     How  these  men» 

pi»fe9BQg  Christianity*  can  gloss  over 

- '  their  consciences  the  various  acts 

-^icb  incited  the  natives,  and  caused 

t^  ncrifioe  of  human  life,  and  de- 

'tnictioo  of  property,  we  know  not. 

%  ill  thinking  men,  such  characters 

ire  eondemned,  and  held  in  abhor- 

renee.    We  may  pity  the  heathen; 

^at  woe  unto  tbe  Christian  instigator 

cf  rebellion.     The  Kandian  pretender 

forked  imon  the  superstitions  and 

refi^ous  feelings  of  his  countrymen, 

^^Qsiog  himself  to  be  crowned  Ring 

'fKandy  bva  priest,  who  stated  to 

^  pretender's   followers  that   they 


were  lighting  for  the  preservation  of 
their  religion  ;  and  the  first  interroga- 
tory put  was,  **  Are  you  for  the  Budd- 
hist religion,  or  for  the  government  ?" 
If  any  hesitated,  the  priest  would  re- 
fer to  the  Randian  prophecy  or  tradi- 
tion, which  is,  that  when  a  bridge 
should  be  built  across  the  Mahawelle- 
ganga.  Randy  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  and  the  people  of 
Ceylon  be  totally  subdued ;  but  when 
the  bridge  should  begin  to  decay,  then 
the  Randians  would  throw  off  the 
foreign  yoke,  and  Lanka*diva*s  sons 
be  restored  to  their  native  monavchs, 
and  pristine  laws,  driving  tbe  usurpers 
from  their  beloved  shores  1  The  bndge 
at  Peradenia,  over  the  Mahawelle- 
ganga,  having  been  built  entirely  of 
satinwood,  has  shown  symptoms  of 
decay ;  but  we  trust,  for  the  love  we 
bear  our  fellow-men — ^blacks,  browns, 
or  whites — Christians  or  heathens— 
and  the  horror  we  have,  in  common 
with  philanthropic  men,  of  bloodshed 
and  war,  that  the  prophetical  tradition 
may  be  false.  For  ever  may  the  Cin- 
namon Isle  flourish,  and  be  the  bright- 
est gem  in  Great  Britain's  diadem,  is 
our  heartfelt  desire. 

The  following  is  the  list,  with  dates 
of  their  appointments,  of  English  Go- 
vernors of  Ceylon  up  to  1848 : — 
The  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Ma- 
dras in  Council  .  .  .1 796 
Hon.  Frederick  North  .  .1798 
Lieut.-Gen.   Right  Honourable 

Sir  Thomas  Maitland  .  .1805 
Major-General     John    Wilson, 

Lieutenant-Governor  .  .1811 
General  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg  1812 
Major  •  General     Sir    Edward 

Barnes,  Lieut.- Governor       .   1820 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Edward  Paget  1823 
Major-General  Sir  James  Camp- 
bell, Lieutenant-Governor     .  1823 
Lieutenant- General  Sir  Edward 

Barnes  ....  1824 
Major-General  Sir  John  Wilson, 

Lieutenant-Governor  .  .1831 
Right   Hon.   Sir   Robert  Wm. 

Horton         ....  1831 
Right  Hon.  J.  Alexander  Stew- 
art Mackenzie       •        .        .  1837 
Lieutenant- General    Sir    Colin 

Campbell  •  .  .  .1841 
Lord  Viscount  Torrington        .  1847 
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>f>..-f  thr  c^at  European  wars  were 
.^-«,in..Nv  V>  il^o  (H^ace  of  1Q15,  men 
,  .,..  «.v*p  -\>  sittch  eventful  year  as 
t».«  %'h^'^  ►<*?«  just  closed  upon  us. 
1  K.f»  V -/^v\ raw n  from  its  immediate 
;. «)..  .>>>\  she  future  historian  shall, 
4.  ..*   n  «;  ^unt  fHiitU  de  vtte,  contem- 

<     ^  m  iC4  ti'uo  proportions  apd 

,;k..  '^vtvi'^  Of  Q  fchote,  doubtless  he 
^  .:    vNx^^tii^o  it  as  one  of  those  great 
.......Ksvtical  epochs  which  occur  in 

*\y  S.\v«  \i^'  states,  as  they  do  in  those 
.u  *Kik.  8uoh  e{X)chs  are  the  turning 
iiK.u.a  v»f  history,  forking  changes 
Wi  iv  «.»A'  lv*»  or^sanic,  more  or  less  re- 
^it|»vi«Alk\o  or  ruinous*  in  proportion  as 
vh^MO  i\t  whi>m  the  health  of  the  one 
vw  Uio  \»ther  is  confided,  do,  by  their 
v\>U  uud  Yi«^ilanee  watch,  direct,  and, 
buui;4ulY  speaking,  eventuate  the  re- 
iJiliM,  the  true  issues  of  which  are  with 
UshI  uhuu\  To  us  who  have  only  just 
euiovijed  from  its  shadow — standing,  as 
it  were,  beneath  its  base,  the  past  year 
sihowd  aiuiuiug  and  portentous.  We 
hu>e  ^fitnessed  a  movement  myste- 
vk^v^a  HUil  inexplicable,  or  at  all  events 
ai  laiitg  from  causes  apparently  trifling 
aud  tortuitous,  exhibiting  its  work- 
iiL^ti  at  almost  the  same  moment  of  time 
lu  places  distant  and  disconnected — a 
meveniont  working  like  the  mine  or 
the  earthquake,  beneath  the  founda- 
tluud  of  ancient  kingdoms,  shaking  dy. 
uuaties,  deposing  prmces,  and  upheav- 
ing institutions  whose  roots  seemed  to 
have  spread  deep  and  wide  enough  to 
havt^  braved  any  convulsion.  In  the 
uuaking  and  perplexity  of  the  nations, 
the  subtle  agency  found  its  way  to 
our  islands.  But  the  shock  that  pros- 
trated France,  and  disorganised  Ger- 
many, was  felt  in  Britain  but  as  the 
tvtmibling  of  the  distant  earthquake, 
iier  institutions,  l^table  and  sure, 
crushed  down  into  quiescence  the 
uneasy  elements  beneath.  And  truly 
a  nobler  spectacle  was  never  exhibited 
(o  the  world's  gaze  than  the  rally  of 
all  true  hearts,  forgetting  the  distmc- 
tion  of  classes,  creeds,  and  parties, 
round    tho  institutions    they   loved. 


and  the  monarchy  under  which  tb< 

had  won  their  gr^tness.    A  sigbt 

was  to  claim  the  thoughtful  wonder  i 

other  lands,  to  see  the  peaceful  batot 

of  £ngland*8  constables  sternly  ai 

palmly,  almost  silently,  beating  ba< 

the  ioud-mouthed  rabble  that  thrc^j 

ened  her  capital,  and  all  the  while  h 

senate  sitting  serene  and  self-possess^ 

in  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  tb^ 

deliberative  functions.    But  so  it  ir 

not    in  Ireland.     For    her,   inde« 

much  was  to  be  feared ;  her  hh 

was  already  hot  with  the  fever  of  aj 

tation,  and  reckless  han^s  had  mli^ 

tered  to  her  potions  that  made  Ler 

once  delirious  and  inebriated.    A| 

so  the  French  Revolution  in  Februa 

found  her,  but  to  aggravate  her  e 

citement  to  the  highest  pitch,    j 

such  a  moment,  it  is  nard  to  over-es 

mate  the  critical  im)>ortance  of  (^ 

position  as  regarded    the  empire 

large,  or  the  difliculties  which  ^ 

rounded  the  individual  to  whom  ^ 

destinies    were    committed ;    aud 

would  be  impossible,  upon  a  cmi 

perusal  of  the  remarkable  Tracts  n 

under  our  consideration,  to  deny  tlj 

the  wisdom,  forethought,  and  ext(| 

sive  precautionary   arrangements 

the  Irish  executive,  in  all  human  pi 

bability    contributed    materially 

save  us  from  civil  war  and  all  its  e^ 

comitant  horrors.     We  are  no  WLi 

or  Whig-lovers ;  \)VLt  we  are  lovers 

order,  and  lovers  of  our  country ;  a 

our  praise  will  not  be  mistakin 

undervalued.    But  while  the  vice^ 

thus  fought  in  t^e  van,  he  was  cliei 

ed  and  sustained  by  the  whole  of  IJ 

land's  Conservative  chivalry  ;  with<l 

them  he  could  have  done  Jittlc ;  al 

let  him  and  his  Whig  companions  1 

member  this  now  ito  the  nour  wn 

those  generous  allies  are  broken  do\ 

and  rumed  by  the  weight  of  evil  loij 

ration.     One,    too,    u»ere    was   w 

fought  beside  him — ^but  he  was  il 

known.      Like    *'le    nair  ftiinetm 

fighting  beside  Ivanfaoe,  his  visor  i 

always  down.    Some  said  the  nol 
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cud  tie  kal^ht  knev  each  other  fall 

leli ;  some  said  tbe  knight  uxm  the 

:^  'le,  multiplied,  like  the  *^faia  mor^ 

t:M,"  hj  the  mist  of  the  battle; 

'  'M'.n  uiid  he  vas  one  of  his  stafi*-^ 

iii  ^utisticiaii  or  his  joornalist ;  one 

-f :x.ed  the  **  Game  "  waa  served  •'  up  " 

'V  iib  Cooke,  another  surmised  that 

^  "Stitdi "  was  put  in  by  his  Tay- 

^•r'.  for  oorselTes,   we  care  not  to 

ii>T  vbo  he  is  or  was,  or  whether  he 

vfe  asfbodjTy  or,  like  Eedlaw's  com- 

[iaioQ,  but  Uie    embodiment  of  a 

uvgiit.    >Fe  are  quite  contented  to 

kivT  boa  as  Hsmsmius,  and  to  deal 

v.ijikiish7  what  he  has  said* 

9^rer»  then,  this  "  Menenias"  be, 

L^  (boa  knightly  senrice  as  well  to 

(h  rjceroy  as  to  the  country  at  large. 

lis  hi  dooe  a  deed  as  daring  as  it  was 

I A  ti  in  these  times — a  thing  unattempt- 

vl  ve  may  with  safety  affinn,  since  the 

i^  3Qf  the  "Drainer  Letters,"  and  the 

<%r  political  writings  of  Swift.   In  the 

^^t9  DOW  before  na,  he  Has,  as  an  Irish- 

^n.  had  the  boldness,  in  Ireland,  and 

'taking  to  IrishmeD,  and  of  them  and 

U-vtr  eoontry,  to  show  them  the  truth — 

;  Jn,  outspoken,  and  UDi>alatable-* 

iLtj  that,  in  language  unsparing  a  fault. 

^lUL-cummodatm^  to  a  prejudice,  and 

-^-^piced  with  a  single  grain  of  flattery. 

^  "^  ail  this  Menenius  has,  of  course, 

^n-:i  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  the 

y^:si  of  every  party  in  the  kingdom, 

mm  one  extreme  to  the  other.     This 

^u  hij  necessary  fate ;  for  professing 

*•<  be  of  no  party — he  was  unsheltered 

7  &07 :  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 

^  \iu  been  permitted  to  out  forward, 

!i  t'lor  se7er^  occasioDs,  his  words  of 

kivNx,  sdmonitioi^,  and  censure,  witk- 

^^i  any  general  denimciation,  or  even 

:  Mdiation, — nay,    not   unfi:^^uently 

'^iih  extorted  (yraise.      This  fact  we 

Vijad  as  a  very  hopeful  sign  of  the 

'-^^'8.    When  men  will  listen  to  the 

tr.  ill,  even  though  with  impatience  and 

:;:3atis£u^tion,  regeneration  is  not  &r 

^taat,  and  the  triumph  of  truth  is 

^^rt.    Thus,   Menenius  has   steadily 

Toa  his  way  by  the  force  of  truth  and 

^  Q^aty,  fittdinff  an  enduring  place  in 

tiH-  thoughts  of  a  large  portion  of  the 

caUy-libisral  and  rightly-ju(%in^  pub- 

^1  and  has,  we  dare  assert,  contributed 

^^  DO  small  measure  to  give  substance 

^-4  «hape   to   the   ^wth    of  that 

f>«ilthi<^  public  opinion  in  Ireland, 

a^toibie  80  lamentably  deficient,  and 

v^lucb,  with  other   aids,    and  under 

viod'a  Fnmdence,  carrii^  us  in  safety 


through  the  great  cnsia  of  the  past 
year. 

The  favourable  reception,  such  as 
it  is,  which  Menenius  has  met  from 
his  countrymen,  is,  we  think,  in  no 
small  degree  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  in  all  his  plain  speaking,  his  caus- 
tic sarcasm,  his  trenchant  condemni^ 
tion,  he  has  manifested  what  Irishmen 
never  fail  to  appreciate — ^that  he  is,  to 
use  his  own  words,  '*  an  Irishman  to 
the  heart's  core,'*  deeply  concerned  in 
all  that  can  interest  his  country,  keenly 
sensitive  to  all  that  can  anect  her 
honour,  profoundly  touched  by  all  her 
sorrows.  We  cannot  feel  offended  with 
his  bluntness ;  we  cannot  feel  irritated 
by  his  indignant  expostulations,  when 
we  know  it  is  the  honesty  of  a  friend, 
who  will  not  flatter — the  warmth  of  a 
friend  who  is  grieved.  Upon  all  these 
considerations,  and  also  because  he  has 
bravely  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
en^)ire  and  of  order,  at  a  time  when 
that  cause  was  assailed  at  all  points, 
and  thought  to  be  desperate,  Menc-> 
^ius  claims  at  our  hands  a  respectful 
consideration,  to  whatever  extent  our 
own  views  may  be  coincident  with  his, 
and  we  hasten  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
limited  space  assigned  to  us  for  the  no- 
tice of  the  remarkable  volume  before 
us. 

.  The  work,  which  now  appears  in  a 
nngle  volume,  is  a^  reprint  of  four  6ro- 
chures,  which  issued  from  the  press  at 
difierent  periods  of  the  past  year.  As 
the  author  tells 


"  The  first  of  the  series, '  The  Game  s 
Up  V  was  i^sueil  immediately  after 
the  coi^vfction  of  John  MUchel.  The 
second,  *  A  Stitch  in  Time,'  upon  the 
29th  of  July,  when  disturbances  in  Dub- 
lin were  hourly  expected,  fhe  third, 
•  Menenius  to  the  People/  appeared 
soon  after  the  affair  of  Ballirigarry ;  and 
the  fourth,  'Luck  and  Loyalty,'  fias 
been  published  within  the  present 
month." 

• 

The  general  object  at  which  the  au- 
thor aims  in  these  tracts  seems  to  be 
to  explain  the  position  in  which  the 

two  great  interests  in  the  nation that 

is,  the  governed  and  the  governing-^ 
occupy  in  relation  to  each  other ;  to 
show  and  impress  upon  each  the  truth, 
that  by  combating  with  the  other,  it 
is  placing  itself  in  a  fiilse  and  fatal 
position,  which  inevitably  must  throw 
both  into  the  hands  of  a  third  clement, 
munely,  that  of  faction :  he  seeks,  on 
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the  one  hand*  to  rindicate  the  execu- 
tive from  the  blame  to  which  its  baf- 
fled policy  had,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  exposed  it ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  rescue  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  from  the  obloquy  which  an  or- 
ganized conspiracy  for  treasonable  pur- 
poses had  tended  not  unnaturally  to 
expose  them  to  in  the  estimation  of 
the  empire  at  lai^e.  With  zeal- 
ous assiduity,  forcible  eloquence,  and 
mat  power  of  argument,  he  labours 
Siroughout  to  attain  a  most  laudable 
end — namely,  to  induce  a  proper  un- 
derstanding'between  these  two  great 
parties,  and  to  avert  a  conflict  in 
which,  whoever  had  succeeded,  both 
would  have  been  losers — and  proves 
what  is  undeniably  true — ^that  their 
interests,  when  rightly  understood,  are 
identical,  their  position  not  antagonist 
tic,  but  correlative  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  idea  which  apparently 
pervades  his  mind  has  been  since  hap- 
pily expressed  by  a  reviewer,  whose 
words  we  willingly  adopt : — **  It  is  now 
admitted  that  prerogative  and  franchise, 
the  duty  of  ministers  and  the  duty  of 

Shts  and  burgesses,  have  one  single 
common  purpose— good  govern- 
ment ;  that  is  to  say,  the  government 
which  will  best  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  community.  This  is  the 
right  of  the^  people  against  its  gorem- 
ment.  It  is  the  ri^t  of  the  Union 
against  its  guardians ;  the  right  of  a 
company  against  its  directors;  the 
right  of  a  parish  against  its  constable ; 
the  right  of  a  client  asainst  his  attor- 
ney. It  is  a  right  toliave  its  affairs 
managed  in  the  way  most  conducive  to 
its  wdfare.  In  this  right  all  other  rights 
aro  merced:  against  this  right  no 
daimof  we  crown  or  of  any  portion  of 
the  people  can  prevail,  or  can  be  seri- 
ously urged.** 

We  bdieve  it  was  Washington  who 
observed  that  the  people  incur  greater 
danger  from  faction  than  firran  ty- 
ranny, because  faction  substitutes  a 
multiplied  and  irresponsible  despotism 
for  a  single  one.  It  is  a  profound  truth 
which  speculative  wisdom  might  per- 
hi^  teach  a  Briton,  but  was  no  doubt 
the  result  of  practical  experience  in 
the  republican.  This  truth,  too,  ia 
felt  by  Menenius  to  bear  strongtr 
on  Ireland.  One  of  her  great  poli- 
tical evils  of  late,  springs  from  the 
olamours  of  a  faction,  suppressing  the 
▼oioe  of  true  public  oiumon.  To  give 
her  **  fair  play,**  a  duuioe  of  rioting 


herself,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  t)i< 
patriot,  the  best  service  he  can  rendei 
Lis  country,  to  disen^pige  what  is  true 
and  sound,  and  legitimate  in  the  con 
stitution  from  the  domination  of  thi 
anomalous  power,  this  tyranny  of  f«c 
tion — a  service  which  the  tracts  befor 
us  discharge  with  no  common  ability 
The  mode  of  accomplishing  this  giei 
end  is  not  so  obvious  or  so  easy  as  tb 
necessity  for  it  is  i^parent.  It  : 
necessary  to  unteach  men  whatis  fals 
before  teaching  them  what  is  true 
and  never  was  there  a  time  or  a  plac 
in  which  the  political  teacher  ha 
more  need  to  mculcate  the  fonD< 
lesson  than  in  Ireland  during  the  pai 
year.  Whoever  calmly  reviews  tl 
popular  fallacies  on  political  rigbi 
which  a  section  of  the  Irish  press  pi 
forward  from  day  to  day,  may  woDd< 
at,  but  can  yet  understand,  tne  extei 
to  which  the  delusion  on  these  momei 
tons  subjects  prevailed.  The  first  i 
these  tracts  is,  in  our  estimation,  we 
calculated  to  dispel  that  delunon.  1 
language  full  or  nervous  vigour  aa 
condensed  energy,  and  in  a  spirit  i 
calm  and  philosophic  investigation,  tt 
profpress  of  events  since  the  Union 
exhibited  in  dear  yet  brief  revien 
and  the  writer  asserts  with  confideno 
and  reasons  with  much  force,  that  in\ 
the  conviction  of  John  Mitchel  u 
game  was  up  for  rebellion  in  Ireland 
Whether  that  assertion  is  true  in  il 
full  extent,  may  be  questioned.  E 
bellion,  no  doubt,  has  been  craslM 
effectually,  and  the  first  blow  ape 
its  hydra  head  was  assuredly  dea 
upon  the  day  that  John  Mitcnel  w( 
yanquished  by  the  peaceful  power  i 
the  law,  and  not  by  the  bloody  arb 
trament  of  the  battle-field;  but  n 
believe  that  ulterior  occurrences,  parti 
of  human  arrangement,  partly  pror 
dential,  prevented  a  more  fonmdabl 
outbreak  than  the  pitiable  imeutf  i 
Ballingarry.  At  all  events,  that  coc 
yiction  produced  a  great  moral  effeci 
greater  than  the  press,  in  oar  judc 
menty  has  accorded  to  it,  for  it  rind 
cated,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  tb 
potency  of  what  we  may  venture  t 
call  the  defensive  principle  of  const 
tutional  order,  when  arrayed  again^ 
unlawful  violence. 

Of  those  popular  fallacies  of  wbid 
we  have  spdien,  we  have  a  vaar 
searching  investigation  in  the  seeon 
tract.  Jm  it  the  aathor  has  entera 
into  a  fall  examination  of  the  code  (t 
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it  is  called)  of  liberty  propounded  by 
the  aTowed  organs  ot  republicanism  in 
Ireland,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
trae  natore  of  the  creed  of  the  soTe- 
reignty  c^  the  people  is  one  of  the 
most  grinding  tyrannjr. 

The  third  tract  is,  m  oar  mind,  the 
least  saocessfol,  and  the  reason  is 
obTious.  Menenias  addresses  the  peo- 
ple, bat  he  is  not  of  the  people :  and 
thns  the  difficulty  of  his  tasK  is  in- 
creased by  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
position.  To  speak  intelligibly  and 
effectiyely  to  uninstructed  intellects 
on  subjects  of  such  complicated  in- 
terest, and  yet  to  avoid  commonplace 
or  dulness,  is  always  a  hard  matter, 
but  particularly  so  unless  the  in- 
structor be  familiar  with  the  modes 
of  thinking,  and  the  forms  of  speech 
peculiar  to  those  he  seeks  to  teach. 
Menenius  is  here  above  those  whom 
he  professes  to  address,  and  it  would 
seem  to  us  that  he  in  reality  applied 
himself  to  a  class,  higher  in  pomt  of 
edacatiou  than  what  is  called  **the 
people." 

We  are  not  ourselves  disposed  to 
go  the  foil  length  of  Menenius,  in  his 
approval  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Irish 
executive  in  their  dealings  with  Irish 
disaffection,  but  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  formed  the  groundwork 
of  that  policy — the  principle,  namely, 
of  securmg  tne  integrity  of  the  empire 
at  all  risks,  and  of  protecting  property 
sninst   the    spreading    doctrines    of 

G)fflmanism ^we  believe  our  readers 

canoot  entertain  a  second  opinion. 
As  the  exponent  of  this  principle,  the 
author  of  these  tracts  seems  to  have 
accorded  them  his  unqualified,  ear- 
aest,  and  most  valuable  support,  while 
caotiooaly  abstaininf^  from  a  general 
conunendation  of  mmisterial  policy; 
snd  to  this  limited  extent  only  do  we 
commit  ourselves  to  his  views. 

It  would  require  a  space  beyond 
that  now  at  our  conunand,  to  exhibit 
a  complete  analysis  of  these  tracts. 
We  would  gladly  show,  from  various 
passages  interspersed  through  them, 
the  author's  views  respecting  the  poli- 
tical rights  of  a  people.  They  appear 
briefly  to  be  tnese— that  there  is  a 
maximum  of  liberty  beyond  which  it 
is  out  of  the  power  of  either  the  so- 
vereign or  the  people  to  force  society, 
and  Uiat  any  attempt  to  push  the  de- 
mocratic influence  beyond  that  point 
only  causes  a  reaction  towards  slavery. 
He  holds  that  while  this  mean  of 


liberty  has  been  attained,  or  nearly 
so,  in  England,  it  has,  by  the  influence 
of  the  imperial  connexion,  been  some- 
what exceeded  in  this  country;  and 
he  assigns  this  excess  as  one  of  the 
causes  why,  as  he  expresses  it,  *^  the 
handcufis  are  on  us*'  now.  His  views 
on  this  subject,  and  on  forced  revo- 
lutions, are  so  varied,  forcible,  and 
happily  illustrated,  that  we  cannot 
but  r^ret  they  are  necessarily  so 
scattered  and  disconnected  through 
the  tracts,  that  they  do  not  assume 
the  shape  or  distinctness  of  a  regular 
theory;  and  we  believe  the  author 
would  render  an  acceptable  service  to 
the  country,  by  reducing  them  to  a 
regular  ana  systematic  form,  so  as  to 
attract  the  observation,  and  challenge 
the  discussion  of  statesmen.  On  the 
latter  subject,  that  of  forced  revolu- 
tions, he  is  led,  in  his  last  tract,  "Luck 
and  Loyalty,"  into  a  more  extended 
argument,  and  his  views  throughout 
are,  upon  the  whole,  conservative. 
We  shall  cite  one  passage,  in  which 
he  deduces  certain  propositions  from 
previous  reasonings ;  it  will  afford  a 
fair  specimen  of  uie  style  and  power 
of  the  author  :— 


"'From  all  this  I  infer: 

**  First.  That  Ireland  does  not  pre- 
sent the  aspect  of  a  country  in  which  the 
necessity  for  revolution  is  apparent. 

**  Secondly.  That  supposing  she  did, 
an  armed  revolution  does  not  accomplish 
the  objects  it  sets  before  it. 

"  Thirdly.  That,  even  if  there  were 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  attaining  the 
benefits  proposed,  armed  revolution  is, 
under  a  constitution  such  as  ours,  cri- 
minal and  unjustifiable  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  calculated  to  induce  the 
anger  of  God. 

**  The  farther  back  we  stand  from  a 
period,  the  better  we  can  see  its  outline 
and  true  character.  The  ear  detects 
the  play  of  the  national  constitution 
more  accurately  byfthat  mediate  auscul- 
tation in  which  tune  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  oxaminer  and  the  events. 
And  it  is  after  such  comprehensive 
modes  of  InvestiKation  that  the  inquirer 
will  best  see  in  history  the  confirmation 
of  the  moral  and  Christian  aphorism, 
that  the  laws  prescribed  to  inaividuals 
are  binding  on  communities ;  and  as  long 
as  it  is  a  crime  as  regards  man,  and  a 
sin  as  regards  God,  to  steal  because  we 
are  hungry,  or  kill  because  we  are  ex- 
asperated, will  forcible  spoliation  be  in- 
defensible under  circumstances  of  public 
distress,  and  armed  insurrection  uigaa- 
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tifiable,  eveh  tboagh  poblio  dteeontent 
Bhould  exist. 

**  There  is  a  clue  to  all  this.  The  true 
philosopher  is  able  to  discern,  by  an  ar- 
gument a  posteriori,  that  the  positive 
enactments  of  the  divine  codes  of  both 
Testaments  are  only  confirnlatorv  of  the 
pre-existins  laws  of  nature,  which  by 
their  constitution  regulate  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race  according  to  its  obe- 
dience  to,  or  TioUtion  of,  certain  immu- 
table principles  co-natural  with  what  wd 
call  Nature  herself.  Those  codes  were 
given  to  help  nlan  to  his  own  happiness  ; 
and  obedience  to  them  is  rather  recom- 
mended for  his  good  than  inculcated  for 
his  restraint.  Jyst  as  a  general  adopts 
the  plan  of  punishing  soldiers  who  stray 
beyond  the  lines,  when  he  apprehends 
that  the  enemy  will  cut  off  such  of  his 
men  as  they  find  straggling  within  their 
teach.  »• 

After  all^  the  chief  pbwer  and  the 
strong  attraction  of  these  tracts  lie  not 
even  in  their  sterling  and  sound  ma- 
terial so  much  as  m  the  neryous 
bferity  of  style — the  strofaw,  cotnmon 
sense  of  the  positions — we  home- 
thrusts  of  the  arguments — the  aptness 
and  Tariiety  of  the  images  (of  this 
last)  Menenius  is  a  perfect  master)— 
the  ^aphic  power  of  his  portrait 
paintmg — ^his  mingled  eloquence,  pa- 
thos, shrewdness,  and  humour.  It  is 
all  iina  which,  on  their  very  iirst  ap- 
pearance* seized  on  the  public  mind 
...which  baa  raised  theUi  out  of 
the  class  of  mere  ephemeral  brochures, 
to  become,  as  we  believe  they  will, 
part  bf  the  permanent  literature 
of  the  country.  It  is  all  this  which 
justifies  their  re-publication  in  the 
present  form,  and  explains  our  de- 
voting these  pages  to  a  review  of 
them.  It  is  true  that  these  tracts 
are  in  their  nature  "  occasional," 
but,  independent  of  the  merit  of  the 
composition,  there  is  in  them  much 
that  is  calculated  to  make  them  still 
usefbl^  though  the  Occasion  of  their 
origin  has  passed  away.  There  are 
many  current  sophisms,  social  and 
ffovernmenlal,  not  yet  exploded,  many 
false  views  of  our  relations  and  posi- 
tion, much  ignorance  of  Ireland  exist- 
ing  not  only  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel,  but  even  amongst  ourselves : 
these  are  exnosed,  corrected,  and  ex- 
plained, with  an  ability  and  clearness 
that  must  give  the  tracts  a  permanent 
value. 

Ere  we  conclude  this  brief  notice. 
We  shall  prescht  our  readers  witli  a 


few  passages  in  justification  of  the 
opinions  we  have  expressed.  In  the 
endeavour  to  detach  the  *'reai  cul- 
prits" from  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  author  takes  occasioa 
to  glance  at  the  proceedings  of  a  state 
trial.  The  picture  is  a  masterly  one— 
bold  in  the  sketch,  true  in  the  colour. 
ing,  and  perfect  in  the  grouping  and 
details: — 

**  Ever^  lawyer  knows  the  vulgar  cant 
of  a  crimmal  court ;  how  it  is  a  recog- 
nised trick  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  to 
represent  bis  client  as  the  object  of  per- 
secution by  an  organized  conspiracy  re* 
presenting  the  crown,  and  headed  bv  the 
crown  prosecutor  ;  a  course  so  well  un- 
derstood and  invariably  acted  on,  that 
the  advocate  who  is  made  in  ooe  case, 
by  the  simple  administration  of  a  foe,  a 
participator  in  this  nefarious  conspiracy, 
urges  without  a  blush,  in  the  next,  tbe 
very  charge  which,  had  it  any  real  mean- 
ing, would  have  hopelessly  criminated 
himself.  This  is  part  of  the  stock-ma- 
chinery in  courts  of  justice,  and  passes 
at  its  true  value ;  but  as  cases  rise  in 
Importance,  and  will  be  scmtioUed 
more  keenly  by  a  wider  circle,  the  com- 
mon expedients  of  the  advocate  are  sub- 
tilized and  refined  by  his  genius,  ex- 
panding with  circumstances,  so  as  to  be 
far  less  easily  seen  through.  Coloured 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  the 
whole  proceeding  presents  the  aspect  of 
persecution  on  the  one  hand,  ana  mar* 
tyrdom  on  the  other.  The  crown  con- 
centrates its  tremendous  powers  in  ooe 
arm — that  of  the  attorney-general.  It 
clothes  him  in  a  panopiv  of  offensive  and 
defensive  armour,  and,  from  the  mere 
love  of  tyranny,  launches  him,  battle- 
axe  in  hand,  like  sotne  giant  of  romance, 
against  the  persons  of  one  or  two  unfor- 
tunate individuals,  whbse  calise,  proba- 
bly, some  chivalroQB  barrister  takes  up 
with  disinterested  warmth,  fh>m  tbe  ab« 
solute  impossibility  Of  resisting  the  im- 
pulse of  his  feeliiigs.  This  would  be  all 
very  well  if  it  was  set  to  the  account  of 
ordinary  rhetoric,  to  be  as  such  admired, 
and  dismissed.  But  experience  has 
shown,  on  a  late  occasion,  how  easily 
intelligence  Itseli*  is  entrapped  by  the 
hackneyed  stratagem.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  strong  exigencies  of  an  imper- 
rilled  country  were  narrowed  into  the 
vindictive  maligtiityof  a  salaried  officer. 
The  powers  with  which  the  eonstitotion 
has  Invested  an  honourable  iiitictionary 
for  the  discharge  of  duties  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and 
as  arduous  as  they  are  important,  were 
converted  into  chains  of  tyranny  orinstru- 
ments  oftorture ;  and  all  that  rcpresenU 
{irinciplb,  system,  'ethics,  and  Chrlstianit; 
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z  the  orgaaisitioo  of  leg&l  mmcbinery^ 

fi^  indastriomlj   construed  into  the 

r<>ekte»  exercise  of  power  under  the  in- 

ic  n^  of  pusioQ.    A  client  (one  help- 

\r:-  mdiTiaoal)  appeared  on  one  side :  a 

rx  imj  of  anthorities,   of  judges, 

ojjjel,  police,  gaolers,  indiscriminately 

!si5*€d  00  the  other.    What  an  uilequal 

'<r»!  what  a  gratuitous  onslaught  I 

<h:  10  apparatus  of  extermination ! 

U  the  attorney-general   abandon  his 

rr  v'cQtiofi ;  what  injury  is  done  to  himf 

^^  u:: !   And  has  the  attorney-general, 

"-• ..  DO  cfieots  ?    Is  he  placed  there  to 

'rr,  tobtdly,  and  bait  the  prisoner 

^|i«  o«ii  aamsement?     Is  there  no 

r  tc!  himself  interested  in  the  issue  of 

<  'rh  ?    Are  there  no  fainting  hearts, 

'   ^j:e  knees,  tremblingly  awaiting  the 

•v'  of  iita  strife  ?     Oh,  what  an  array 

•  '".i  attorney-gen  eraVa  clienis  present 
A  a  case !  To  think  of  them  mieht 

"^i   iiiipire   diilness  itself   with    elo- 

t '«,  and  tmge  the  coldest  technicali- 

'•'  'dth  the  glowing  colours  of  the 

^r.    True,  th<»   prisoner    also    has 

u„;  friends  and  supporters,  who  wish 

-3  >(ell ;  they  are  the  high  hearts  and 

'  '^z  arms  of  the    community — men 

'  t '}  to  do  and  dare,  eager  for  action, 

'  *::vDt  to  rush  on  danger,  with  the 

lot' strife  glean;iing  from  under  the 

'i';re  of  poace.     But,  oh  !  what  a  dif- 

•Dt  aspect  does  the  assembled  ^roup 

i^%  whose  cause  the  law  officfer  of  the 

-^1  pleads,  in  dskitig  justice  against 

.'rfffloters  of instirrection !  Amotlgst 

-  Tembers,  it  is  trai»,  there  is,  thank 
'  i.  DanT  a  brare  8t>irit  and  powerful 
'  ^.  Doi  the  less  braTe  becatise  it  quails 
'  t  le  thoughts  of  civil  bloodshed ;  not 

<t39  powerful  because  it  is  exercised 
'u:  arts  of  industry,  or  the  labours  of 

tifld,  instead  of  the  evolutions  of 
".and  discipline.  But  the  group  is 
>  up  of  other  constlttienis.  The 
^^,  and  the  patient,  and  the  peaceful, 
true  philosopher,  and  the  trueChris- 
-.  are  there.  The  humble  in  heart  as 
-'  ii^  in  position ;  the  philaathropist, 
"  <;arries  his  love  to  man  forth  into 
.  and  acts  up  to  the  lofty  designation 
Wars ;  the  patriot,  who  sees  in  his 

•  *Tj,  not  a  shapeless,  aggregate  of 
^i'.rent  units,  but  a  society  bound 

.'-:htf  by  equitable  laws,  systematized 

political,  social,  and  moral  orsraniza- 

'.  dlpjEedby  liberal  and  enligntened 

'totjcns,  and  ennobled  by  magnani- 

•'}.  virtue,  and  Christianity  :  such  are 

-  a.2  them.  There,  too,  may  be  seen 
'  f-anly  labourer  in  each  of  the  various 

;•  of  human  cultivation;  from  the 
*.' which  is  80  without  a  metaphor, 
that  which  can  only  be  designated  as 

^"'^  in  its  most  exalted  and  sublime 
•>ft— science,  literature,  poetry :  the 

^^t  who  scorns  the  idea  of  attempt- 


ing to  eontrol  masses  of  his  fellow-men 
before  he  has  learned  to  know  himself, 
and  toiled  up  the  ascent  which  is  the  only 
legitimate  way  to  true  eminence.  There, 
less  prominently  seen,  stand  the  helpless 
and  hapless  families  of  the  half-impli- 
cated peasant — the  terrified  children, 
the  miserable  parents,  the  distracted 
wife — whose  agony  concentrates  in  a 
single  groan  the  full  power  of  that  lan- 
guage which  the  genius  and  fluency  of 
the  advocate  can  only  imperfectly  em- 
body in  words — which  eloquence  itself 
can  but  paint  at  second-hand :  thero 
they  are,  mutely  pleading  in  the  person 
of  one  legal  functionary.  Yes,  and  more 
than  these.  The  fair  speculator,  whose 
honest  calculations  have  failed  him,  and 
left  him  to  ruin,  in  the  darkness  of  a 
crisis  which  baffled  all  anticipation ;  the 
beggared  artist,  with  the  elaborate  crea- 
tions of  his  chisel  or  pencil  thrust  aside 
in  scorn  or  indifference  in  the  ferocity 
of  epidemic  excitement ;  the  versatile 
genius,  who  combines  the  triumphs  of 
art  with  those  of  archaeology  and  litera- 
ture, and  wears  excellence  in  all  with 
the  amiable  and  most  diffident  bearing 
of  a  true  philosopher,  yet  whose  gentle 
pursuits,  although  they  must  confer 
immortal  fame  upon  him  hereafter,  are, 
in  the  rage  and  roar  of  the  strife,  unablo 
to  make  their  modest  claim  for  present 
support  heard  or  recognized:  such,  too, 
are  amongst  the  clients  of  the  attorney- 
general.  But  it  is  the  fashion  to  say 
Qand  of  late  the  custom  to  believe)  that 
the  "  Hght  honourable  gentleman"  is  a 
Ooliah.  stalking  forth  fVom  the  ranks  of 
the  Philistines  in  harness  of  brass  to  defy 
the  armies  of  Israel,  and  make  each  inno- 
cent  stripling  who  takes  up  a  stone  out 
of  the  brook,  fooa  for  the  fowls  of  the 
air:* 

the  allusion  to  our  gifled  fellow- 
citizeHy  Dr.  Fctrie^  is  too  evident  to 
be  mistaken.  The  tribute,  cxpres- 
sivelv  as  it  ijs  rendered,  is  no  exagge- 
rated one ;  and  happy  would  we  teei 
should  the  appeal,  put  forward  with 
such  a  force,  atid  yet  with  such  deli- 
cacy, be  heard  and  recognised.  Of 
such  characters  a  natioti  may  be  justly 
proud.  This  panegyric  is  not  flattery, 
but  justice;  and  we  know  no  act  of 
the  viceroT,  whiqh  would  be  at  once 
more  popular  and  more  just,  than  thus, 
by  recognising  the  claims  of  literature 
and  genius,  to  conciliate  the  feelings 
of  that  class  in  Ireland,  which  is  ever 
the  bulwsLrk  and  safeguard  of  loyalty 
and  order — we  mean  the  educated  and 
the  literary. 

The  mention  of  the  present  move- 
ment for  an  bitcrnational  leaguts  bjf 
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amity,  leads  to  aoiiie  obeenratioiis  upon 
the  natanl  obatades  to  arepeal  of  the 
Union,  and  on  the  fallacies  of  thoee 
who  contend  that  the  repeal  is  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  nature :— • 

"  God  forbid  that  we  should  see  the 
Union  repealed  1    That,  indeed,  would 
be  a  step  in  the  'wrong  direction,    jl 
consider  the  new  theory  of  the  ultimate 
'  nnion  of  races'  a  complete  fallacy,  even 
if  it  applied  to  the  case  of  these  conn- 
tries.     The  fact  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  ctriltsation  and  intercommnnication 
beine  to  break  down  national  clanship, 
itself  OTcrthrows    it.     No    barrier    is 
stronger  in  sarage  life  than  that  of 
race;  no  diTision  less  perceptible,  and 
more  in  the  way,  in  coItiTsted  commu- 
nities.   Here,  at  all  erents,  such  a  re- 
rersion  is  impossible.    As  the  English 
are  mixed  up  of  Britons,  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  so  are  the  Irish  a  com- 
pound of  races,  some  of  them  separate 
at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion,  and 
some  of  English  and  Scotch  origin ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  few  parts  of  the  coun- 
try does  the  pure  blood  now  remain, 
and  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  veins 
of  those  who  clamour  most  loudly  for  its 
claims.     The  vast  majority  of  the  men 
who  cry  out  for  a  distmctiye  nationality 
foundea  on  race,  are  either  thorough- 
bred Englishmen  if  you  go  back  a  tew 
generations,  or   a  mongrel  breed,  in 
which  the  wilder  part  may  claim  a  Mi- 
lesian origin,  but  the  superior  portion 
holds  undeniable  relation  to  the  Saxon. 
I  consider  no  folly  more  daring  or  more 
mischieyous  than  this  of  attempting  to 
lay  at  Nature's  door  the  dissociabuity 
of  jealousy,  prejudice,  and  barbarism. 
It  is  a  folly  akm  to  impiety,  for  it  im- 
pliedly conirayenes  the  sacred  oracles, 
Which  declare  the  genealogical  as  well 
as  social  brotherhood  of  tne  whole  hu- 
man race.     And  besides  it  is  unphiloso- 
phical.    Nobody  can  assert,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, the  impossibility  of  the  union  of 
races,  who  does  not  also  assert  the  im- 
possibility of  their  common  oriein ;  and 
the  student  knows  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  ethnology,  as  a  modem  science, 
Is  to  confirm  the  popular  and  scriptural 
belief  on  such  original  unity. 

"  To  tear  Ireland  from  England  now 
would  be  to  cauite  a  hemorrhage  fatal 
to  the  yery  existence  of  both.  Who 
shall  undertake  to  mark  off  the  portions 
to  be  assigned  to  each  ?  What  Shylook 
shall  cut  the  pound  of  flesh  from  the 
heart  of  the  empire  ?  The  geographical 
boundaries  have  long  ceased  to  repre- 
sent any  ethnical  ones.  Why  should 
they,  the  most  arbitrary  and  obsolete 
of  iul,  be  had  recourse  to  to  designate 
the  political  ones  ?    You  are  seven  hun- 


dred years  too  late.  The  imaein& 
Kne  must  now  pass  beneath  every  doos 
over  every  field,  through  every  churc 
yard.  It  must  wind  mm.  the  remote 
provinces  of  the  one  country  to  the  i 
most  centre  of  the  other,  snd  becot 
entangled  in  the  vi^ieels  of  institutio 
and  the  ties  of  fancies.  It  is  a  deou 
cation  which  mnst  be  disputed  inch 
inch.  To  accomplish  it,  you  most  n 
only  cut  through  the  most  solid  mat 
riau,  but  lacerate  the  most  sensitii 
The  blood  which  would  flow  from  t 
bodies  of  those  who  would  have  to  fig 
the  matter  out  would  be  nothing  coi 
pared  to  that  wrung  from  the  hearts 
the  millions  implicated  in  the  issue 
the  strife." 

Menenins  might  have  added,  whe 
he  speaks  of  the  union  of  ract 
that  the  only  instance  of  a  race  r 
mainin^  distinct  in  the  midst  of  su 
rounding  ciyilisation,  from  any  can 
except  political  ones,  is  precisely  th 
whicn  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  1 
<nU  of  the  course  of  nature,  or  mirac 
Ions — namely*  that  of  the  Jews. 

We  cannot  more  fittingly  close  oi 
quotations  than  with  one  to  which  v 
willingly  give  all  the  publicity  in  oi 
power — ^the  inyitation  which  our  « 
thor  diffidently  yentures  to  lay  at  t| 
feet  of  the  soyereign  on  behalf  of  |i 
country.^  He  expresses  himself  wii 
a  becoming  displeasure  at  the  cold  r 
spouse  which  certain  parties  in  Irelsij 
made  to  the  contemplated  honour 
last  year,  and  professes  himself  read 
**  to  cast  hu  doak  (mine  inky  doal 
good  madam)  upon  the  discourteoi 
mire  which  caused  the  royal  foot  l 
hesitate  in  stepping  on  our  shares." 

'*  It  is  not  for  me  to  constitute  mysc 
the  ambassador  of  my  countrymen  b 
fore  that  throne.  But  that  if  indec 
our  gracious  Queen  were  cordially  til 
confidently  to  throw  herself  upon  tl 
honour  and  loyalty  of  Irishmen,  u 
come  amongst  us,  her  progress  throng 
the  leneth  and  breadth  of  the  iafl 
would  DC  one  long  triumphal  proce 
sion,  I  feel  as  confident  as  I  do  < 
my  existence.  Every  feeling  of  Q 
heart  assures  me  of  the  raptnrons  we 
come  she  would  receive ;  every  eonri^ 
tion  of  my  mind  satisfies  me  that  Ik 
presence  would  exalt  loyalty  from 
principle  into  a  passion  in  the  oreasts  < 
Irishmen ;  every  trait  in  her  Maiesty 
character  tells  me  that  she  would  ux 
derstand,  appreciate,  and  love  us,  wbc 
she  came  to  know  us  in  our  own  land. 
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We  hare  noir,  with  greater  brevity 
tbo  ve  codd  wish,  and  than  their  me- 
Hrs  deomd,  solaced  these  '*  Political 
Trarts."  They  are,  indeed,  the  most  re- 
.UifUble  productions  of  ^e  kind  which 
ir  hu  been  oar  chance  to  meet  with. 
Witiioat  namcy  introduction,  puff- 
inci  or  forced  sale,  they  commended 
thtjnKlves  mstantly  to  the  pablic, 
\f>  an  extent  not  often  eaoalled. 
Tier  hare,  we  are  conTinced,  been 
Tij^j  baiefidal  and  timely.  Evi- 
•^ttlj  the  production  of  a  man  of 
rtiits,  of  oomprehenaiye  views  and 
jT'^ooad  flunking,  they  win  their  way 
t;  ^  ^nrit  of  truth,  candour,  phi- 
^i^pjr,  and  independence,  which 


pervades  every  page  and  line.  It  is 
true  that  Mcnenius  is  a  powerful  vin- 
dicator of  the  ministerial  policy  in 
Ireland  in  its  main  features  during  the 
late  crisis,  but  he  is  plainly  so  not  as 
a  partisan.  And  though  for  ourselves 
we  are  not  prepared  to  ^o  with  him  in 
many  of  his  commendations  to  the  full 
lensth — in  some  of  them  not  at  all— 
still  we  are  free  to  confess  that  he  has 
enabled  us,  as  no  doubt  he  has  en- 
abled all  who  read  his  tracts,  to  ac- 
cord full  credit  to  many  acts  of  the 
Irish  executive,  which  his  reasoning 
and  his  eloquence  have  placed  in  their 
proper  light. 


THE  POST  CAXFBELL. 


I7  VIS  scareelj  to  be  expected  that 
^  poet  Campbell  should  be  allowed 
te  pass  away  without  his  monument 
^  his  bk^^raphy.  Hia  Polish  friends 
^  determined  that  the  pedestal  of  a 
isoQnment,  to  be  erected  to  him  in 
Westaioster  Abbey,  shall  be  of  Polish 
aurble.  Delays  and  difficulties  have, 
bowerer,  hitherto  interfered  with  the 
execution  of  the  design.  No  stone 
^yx  tonld  answer  the  purpose  exists 
p  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic  or  the 
i>ii£k  aeas.  The  rich  marble  quarries 
n  the  (fistricts  of  Galicia  and  Cracow 
^'e  difficult  of  access  for  the  purpose^ 
^  tbej  have  been  lately  the  seat  of  a 
migohurj  insurrection.  In  fact,  the 
jolj  branch  of  bofflness  carried  on 
there  is  the  murder  of  landowners  by 
tbe  peuantry.  To  purchase  a  block 
'>f  marble  there  would  excite  the  sus- 
(Acion  of  the  government^  and  subject 
tke  agent  in  the  transaction  to  heavy 
peritHies.  In  the  ndghbourhood  of  the 
Baltic  or  Black  seas  there  could  be  no 
^eat  difficulty  in  shipping  an  article 
'^f  the  balk  to  London,  without  at- 
(f^og  the  attention  of  the  police ; 
lot  an^bere  else  it  could  not  escape 


detdction^  as  it  would  have  to  be  exa- 
mined at  all  the  frontiers,  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian.  At  some 
future  time  they  hope  to  transmit  Sar- 
matian  marble  of  suitable  quality  to 
London,  and  to  have  it  inscribed  with 
the  words— 

**  CABPATBXA  THOMS  OAMFBKLI. 
BBlTAimiJB  POKTA 
TOLOniM  AMICO 
XHMOBTAU.** 

Let  us  hope  that  these  delays  and 
difficulties  may  lead  both  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  marble^  and  also  to  the 
Latin  inscription  being  something  bet- 
ter than  the  words  we  have  quoted. 

Would  that  there  had  been  some 
similar  interruption  to  the  breathless 
haste  of  the  biogprapher.*  Dr.  Beattie 
is  plainly  a  man  influenced  by  the 
strongest  feeling  of  affection  to  the 
poet,  and  in  some  respects  we  could 
not  wish  the  work  in  better  hands ; 
still  we  wish  that,  like  the  Poles,  he 
had  wuted  till  he  had  procured  some- 
what better  marble.  The  materials  of 
his  book  are  not  created  by  himself^ 
and  we  have  little  fault  to  And  with 
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the  arrangement;  bat  the  letters, 
Campbell's  letters,  are  the  very  dull- 
est that  ever  have  oeen  brought  before 
the  public.  They  have  one  merit  as 
letters,  that  they  are  so  exclusively  on 
private  business  that  the  notion  of 
their  ever  being  printed  could  never 
have  passed  through  his  mind.  To  his 
Ariends  they  must  nave  had  the  domes- 
tic interest  that  all  letters  from  friends 
have.  They  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  very  kindly  and  goodnatured  man» 
but  this  we  should  have  been  prepared 
to  believe  on  Dr.  6eattie*s  own  state- 
ment, and  without  this  wearv  heap  of 
good-for-nothing  evidence.  And  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  printing  all  his 
school-verses?  We  should  have  be- 
lieved, without  looking  through  thou- 
sands of  worthless  lines,  that  the  verses 
on  the  "  Origin  of  Evil,"  rewarded 
with  prizes  at  Glasgow,  were  such  as 
could  be  read  to  the  tune  of  Pope's 
^^  Essay  on  Man,'*  or  whatever  was 
the  air  to  which  they  were  to  be  made 
to  go.  A  full  volume  of  these  details 
might  have  been  spared.  The  general 
incidents  of  the  life  of  a  poet  so  dis- 
tinguished as  Campbell,  ought  to  have 
been  communicated  to  the  public,  but 
the  publication  of  reams  of  letters  il- 
lustrative of  nothing,  and  of  verses 
which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  perish 
with  the  occasion  which  gave  them 
birth,  can  be  in  no  view  of  the  subject 
desirable.  Had  Dr.  Beattie,  even 
from  the  ordinary  materials  open  to 
every  man,  exhibited  Campbell's  mind, 
and  given  the  history  of  his  life  and 
fortunes,  he  would  have  done  some 
service. 

Campbell  was  born  in  Glasgow,  the 
voungest  of  a  large  family.  His  father 
had  been  a  prosperous  merchant  in  the 
Virginia  trade.  His  business  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  new  channels  into  which 
trade  ran  after  the  American  war.  It 
would  appear  that  forty  vears  of  indus- 
trv  were  rewarded  by  tne  acquisition 
of  property  that  in  those  days  must 
have  been  regarded  as  securing  an 
ample  independence,  but  a  moment 
swept  away  more  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  His  creditors  were  paid,  but 
next  to  nothing  remained.  His  wife,  a 
woman  some  twenty-five  years  younger 
than  himself,  looked  with  the  eye  of  a 
woman  of  strong  good  sense  on  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  family. 
Their  narrow  income  she  managed 
with  severe  economy.      For  most  of 


the  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  wai 
now  nineteen,  situations,  by  which  thej 
could  earn  their  bread,  were  found 
The  boys  were  sent  to  America  aw 
the  West  Indies,  where  good  conduc 
rendered  them  moderately  prosperous 
The  elder  girls  became  governessea 
It  was  from  the  first  felt  by  ever; 
member  of  the  family  that  toil  wa 
their  appointed  portion. 

There  was  among  the  Campbells  i 
strong  feeling  of  family  pride,  whicli 
though  a  prejudice  seldom  resting  oi 
any  true  n>undation,  is  yet  to  the  poo 
very  often  a  valuable  inheritance.  1 
adds  to  happiness,  and  it  sometime 
tends  to  save  children  from  some  (j 
the  evils  accompanying  indiscrimi 
nate  acquaintanceship.  It  is  thus  i 
preservative  and  a  charm.  In  tbi 
parish  of  Glassary,  among  the  old 
est  heritors  were  the  Campbells  o 
Kirnan,  a  family  whose  recorded  pfl 
digree  reaches  '*to  Gilespie-le-CamiW 
first  Norman  lord  of  Lochawe."  Froii 
this  branch  it  would  seem  that  th< 
poet  was  lineally  descended.  His  mc^ 
tber,  a  Campbell,  of  some  homblei 
stock  of  the  same  name,  used  wit^ 
pride  to  distinguish  herself  as  MrsI 
Campbell  "  of  fcrnan,"  regarding  thj 
adjunct  as  a  sort  of  title.  Campoellj 
lines  "  On  visiting  a  scene  in  Arg^l^ 
shire,"  refer  to  Kirnan—"  AUruxnei 
and  wild  is  the  rooflesB  abode.'*  Hm 
grandfather  was  the  last  of  the  faoailj 
who  resided  there,  at  least  the  l&sl 
who  made  it  his  fixed  residence.  Roi 
bert,  his  son,  the  elder  brother  of  th^ 
poet's  father,  took  possession  of  th 
property  on  his  father's  death,  btt 
living  bevond  his  means,  was  soo 
compelled  to  part  it.  It  was  th 
period  of  Walpole's  administration 
The  star  of  Argyle  was  in  the  ascen(I^ 
ant.  Robert,  like  every  HighUna 
laird,  had  been  bred  to  the  professiori 
of  arms,  and  no  other ;  but  a  day  hail 
come  when  Highland  lairds  could  not 
live  as  their  forefathers  had  lived,  and 
Kobert,  who  had  some  good  in  hioit 
went  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune. 
Walpole,  whose  patronage  of  letters 
was  confined  to  the  worst  writers 
found  Robert  Campbell  a  man  for  hi< 
money,  and  he  is  described  by  pr. 
Beattie  as  establishing  his  reputation 
with  the  government  as  one  of  the 
**  most  able  and  sealous  of  its  literary 
partisans."  This  dutiful  son  of  the 
house  of  Inverary  wrote  a  **  Life  of 
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titemostniastrious  prince,  John,  Duke 
ff  Argyleand  Greenwich."  After  Sir 
Robert's  retirement  in  1742,  the  for- 
mes of  the  poor  literary  back  waxed 
'T.  Then  his  consin,  the  duke,  must 
letnostonseasocablj,  and  so  the  last 
.Wof  Kiroan  had  nothing  for  it  but 
b'^.^If  to  lie  down  with  a  breaking 
Wt  and  perish,  as  many  a  brave 
iirkrhu  done  before  him  and  since, 
ii  the  streets  of  the  great  citj  : — 

'  n  *■  'it«,  \gmAt  a  UKnMaod  honiM  he  itood, 
1. .  ;ar  ■  Utaoauid  tables  pined  and  wanted  food.** 

^ebare  no  eiridence  that  Thomas 

<  s^ht^  eter  heard  of  this  uncle,  who 

^<  tsroed  up  in  fannting  out  the  for- 

i^fs  of  his  nephew.     Still  in  some 

>iprcts  their  fates  were  not  dissimilar ; 

i£d  were  the  life  of  a  man  of  our  days 

•^i:^  written  in  the  spirit  which  has 

^inited  some  of  the  biogi-aphers  of 

>'u$peare,  we  think  we  could  write  a 

^^Mn^  of  canons  coincidences,  after 

'-^  minoer*  not  of  Plutarch,  but  of 

-?  modems. 

While  Robert  Campbell  was  living, 

'M  itinring,  and  djiog,  in  London, 

t:  father  of  the  poet  was  conducting 

•'t  badness  of  a  mercantile  house  at 

F*.hioatb,  in  Virginia,  and  afterwards 

i:  '  jlasgow.    We  have  already  related 

^i-f^jitnnes,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for 

*tf  illu&i ration  of  the  poet's  life.     In 

!!V:  decline  of  his  fortunes,  among  the 

'th?r  modes  of  supporting  his  family, 

t  VIS  found  necessary  to  receive  a 

'Vt  boarders  into  his  house  ;  and  from 

t^  age  of  thirteen,  Campbell  the  poet 

<»  actually  engaged  in  the  instruction 

'  boTs»  some  older,  some    younger 

'  ill  himself.  His  mother,  and  Isabella, 

t'«  Toungest  of  her  daughters,  and 

v^^o  aloTse  of  her  sisters  had  not  sepa- 

rited  from  the  maternal  roof,  were 

:iraatelj  acqoainted  with  the  ballad 

l>^try  of  Scotland,  and  thus  the  boy's 

lund  and  ear  were,  in   the  earliest 

<iivn  of  life,  familiar  with  the  legends 

f  the  oimntry,  its    music,  and    its 

rbrmes.    The  picture  which  Burns's 

"Cotter's  Saturday  Night '*  has  en- 

'itired  to  every  reader,  of  the  Scottish 

f  riier  Dresiding  at  family  prayer,  was 

r»:Ali5ed  in  Alexander  Canopbelf's  house, 

4.S  probably,  In  almost  every  house  in 

^^itland  at  that  period.     Campbell's 

a^t  conTtnations  dwelt  on  hisfather  s 

xtemoore  prayers.    The  very  ekpres. 

^ons  he  used  returned  to  the  lips  of 


his  son  at  a  distance  of  sixty  years  of 
time.  He  never  heard  language,  he 
said,  the  English  Liturgy  excepted, 
more  sublime  than  his  father's  at  his 
devotional  exercises. 

At  eight  years  old  there  was  the 
sort  of  separation  from  his  family  for 
a  few  hours  in  each  day,  which  takes 
place  wherever  residence  near  a  good 
school  gives  parents  the  opportunity  of 
thus  conducting  a  boy's  education.  His 
father  assisted  him  in  the  preparation 
of  his  tasks.  This,  we  suppose,  is 
pretty  often  done  by  fathers  who  have 
nothing  to  do.  But  imagination  glo- 
rifies and  illuminates  whatever  it  be- 
holds, and  Dr.  Beattie  informs  us, 
with  touching  solemnity,  and  without 
a  smile,  that  "  it  must  have  been  a 
picture  in  itself,  of  no  little  beauty  and 
interest,  to  see  the  venerable  Nestor 
stoopiqg  over  the  versions,  and  direct- 
ing  the  studies  of  the  young   Tyr- 

t»U8.'* 

His  schoolboy  days  passed  like  those 
of  other  schoolboys  brought  up  in 
a  mercantile  town.  Older  ruffians 
taught  him  to  throw  stones.  Stealing 
strawberries  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  depths  of  his  own  nature.  His 
brother  Daniel  and  he  devised  a  plan 
of  deceiving  their  parents  with  fabri- 
cated bulletins  of  the  health  of  an  old 
lady,  for  whom  they  were  sent  fre- 
quently to  inquire.  It  was  a  walk  of 
a  mile,  and  the  young  curs  found  the 
visits  of  inquiry  interrupt  their  amuse- 
ment. One  day  that  they  brought 
back  an  account  of  the  lady  being 
quite  well,  a  note  arrived,  inviting 
old  Campbell  to  the  funeral — 

Tlio  HlOiet  looked  on  them  f  n  lUenoe  and  toan, 
The  mother,  io  anger,  boxed  both  of  their  ears. 

Campbell  preferred  the  father's  course. 

Four  or  five  years  passed.  Camp- 
bell's schoolmaster  said  there  was  no 
such  boy,  and  Beattie  says  there  was 
no  such  school.  We  believe  it  was  a 
very  good  one.  His  poetical  mania 
here  first  manifested  itself.  The  death 
of  a  parrot  is  commemorated  in  lines 
better  than  those  of  Johnson  on  the 
lame  duck.  A  translation  from  "  Ana- 
creon  "  is  given  in  very  fluent  verse. 

Five  sessions  of  life  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity followed.  Dr.  Beattie  inserts 
everything  he  can  find  of  his  writing 
at  this  period.  He  would  have  been 
more  usefully  employed  if  he  told  us 
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what  he  read.  The  printing  of  college 
exercises  is  really  a  very  unmeaning 
thing.  There  never  was  a  great  school 
which  could  not  supply  essays  in  every 
respect  as  good  as  Campbell's,  if  any 
one  could  be  found  to  throw  away 
time  in  reading,  or  money  in  printing 
them.  They  exhibited,  however,  con* 
Biderable  diligence,  great  facility  in 
versification,  skilful  use  of  a  poor  and 
meagre  vocabulary  ;  in  short,  poems 
or  prose  essays,  of  less  real  promise, 
we  have  never  seen.  Dr.  Beattie 
prints  them,  as  if  the  production  of 
such  things  was  little  less  than  mira- 
culous. In  the  fourth  session,  Camp- 
bell rose  into  something  better ;  and 
it  is  curious  enough  that  it  was  in 
actual  translation  that  any  original 
power  first  appeared.  Part  of  the 
first  chorus  in  the  ''Choephors  of 
^schylus "  contuns  some  ver^  vigor- 
ous writing,  and  a  sort  of  imagery  is 
formed  from  the  language  of  ^s- 
chvlus,  which  was  before  him,  and 
half-remembered  lines  of  Gray,  that  is 
often  so  striking  as  to  make  one  feel 
that  here  there  is  promise  of  a  true 
poet. 

In  May,  1795,  Campbell,  who, 
through  tne  whole  period  of  his  pre- 
vious college  life,  had  been  engaged  in 
the  business  of  tuition,  at  a  time  when 
more  happily-circumstanced  boys  are 
receiving,  mstead  of  giving,  instruction, 
left  Glasgow  for  the  island  of  Mull. 
He  was  employed  as  tutor  to  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Sunipol, 
whom  he  describes  <<as  a  worthy, 
sensible,  widow  lady,  who  treated  him 
with  great  kindness."  '*  I  am  sure," 
he  adds,  **  I  made  a  conscience  of  my 
duty  towards  my  pupils — I  never  beat 
them,  remembering  how  much  I  loved 
my  father  for  never  having  beaten 
me. 

He  had  to  pas9  through  Greenock 
on  his  way,  but  was  so  little  proud  of 
his  occupation,  that  he  left  his  cou- 
sins, the  Sindairs,  un visited,  though 
it  was  his  destiny  to  make  one  of  them 
his  wife  some  nine  or  ten  years  after- 
wards. He  had  for  the  first  part  of 
his  journey  fine  weather,  and  a  plea- 
sant companion  in  a  young  friend,  on 
an  expedition  of  the  same  kind  to 
another  family  in  the  district.  The 
young  dominies  enjoyed  themselves  on 
their  travels.  They  lived  as  cheaply 
as  they  could,  fasted  at  times,  and  at 
times  beefsteaks  vanished  before  thorn 


**  like  smoke.**  Then  came  tankards  of 
ale  and  Amabsean  dialogues  in  poetry. 
At  last  they  parted  company;  then 
came  rain,  and  a  weary  walk  of  over 
thirty  miles,  and  at  List  the  point  of 
Callioch. 

At  this  time  Campbell  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year.     We  have  said  that 
he  was  an    indefatigable  writer  for 
college  prizes,  and  we  think  that  the 
growth  of  his  mind  was  impeded  by 
constant  stimulation.      It  was,  per- 
haps, a  fortunate  thing  for  him,  that 
when  he  got  to  Mull,  his  trunk  bad 
been  left  to  be  forwarded  to  him.    It 
did  not  reach  him  for  some  time,  and 
he  found  that  there  was  no  such  tlung 
as  a  sheet  of  paper  to  be  had  in  the 
island  for  love  or  money.     If  his  time 
was  compulsorily  passed  in  any  way 
but  in  writing,  we  think  it  would  be 
so  much  the  better.  He  did,  however, 
write ;  for  **  by  the  time  that  pens,  ink, 
and  paper  arrived,  his  *'  mind  was  tnm- 
ed  insiae  out,'  and  so  liberally  confined 
to  the  plaister,that  the  wall  of  his  room 
appeared  like  a  spacious  broadsheel 
of  manuscript."    The  thought  of  tb( 
•*  Pleasures  of  Hope"  here  first  sng 
gested  itself.     A  plavful  letter  of  hii 
friend,  Hamilton  Paul,  a  man  of  verj 
varied  and  singular  talents,  seems  t 
advert  to  it.     The  sentence  is  wort 
transcribing,    as,*  though  the    word 
**  Pleasures  of  Hope "  occur  in  th 
letter,  it  is  possible  that  neither  of  tl 
correspondents  then  bad  the  thoogl 
we   now    connect    with    the   word 
Paul   had   sent   him  a  dozen  line 
which  he  called  his   **  Pleasures  \ 
Solitude,"  and  then  says,  **  We  hai 
now  three  *  Pleasures,*    by  fiiist-ra 
men  of  genius,  viz.,  the  *  rieasurcs 
Imagination,*  the  '  Pleasures  of  M 
mory,*  and  the  '  Pleasures  of  Solitud 
Let  us  cherish  the  'Pleasures  of  Hop 
that  we  may  soon  meet  in  Alma  1^ 
tcr." 

Of  the  superstitions  of  the  pco] 
he  had  an  amusing  instance.  For  i 
purpose  of  looking  for  flowers,  a 
reading  gravestone  inscriptions, 
had  chmbed  over  a  churchyard  ga 
He  was  seen  moving  about  tne  chur 
yard  by  persons  who  did  not  ki 
now  he  got  there,  and  straighti 
there  was  a  mysterious  feelingSrot 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  approach 
death.  His  own  person  was  mlstal 
for  his  wraith — a  spectral  apparil 
which  was  supposed  of  fatal  ouion 
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i  Mr  eozuln  of  the  family  where 

ir  resided  niade  her  appearance  on  a 

•^^t  there,  aod  the  poet  was  smitten. 

I  k  on/ackj  that  he  made  her  a  pre- 

itw  of  hffl  prize  poems ;  for,  if  we  un- 

irjtaad  Dr.  Beattie  rightly,  it  is  to 

tio  hd  of  her  retaining  wliat  he  calls 

tik:  predoDs  autograph  that  we  owe 

•itfrpohlustion.    She  is  also  the  he- 

r^ceoroQeof  the  heroines — ^for  the 

point  is  disputed  between  two  ladies 

^•'tbe  mm  Christian  name — of  the 

J« entitled  "Caroline/*  which  are 

'^  io  most  e^tions  of  Campbell's 

I'n^    People  cannot,  however,  be 

n«:i3bly  called  to  swear  to  the  truth 

1^50^  and  this  is  a  point  we  must 

t2H'  Dflfixed. 

^  a  residence  of  five  or  six 
lonilisat  Sonipol,  Campbell  returned 
I'  GUagow,  to  attend  his  fifth  and 
la?:  Unircrsity  session.  The  same 
iSriidwith  whom  he  had  travelled  to 
Md,  was  his  companion  returning. 
^  yamm  by  land  and  water  occu- 
;^  fov  days ;  and  the  season— the 
^^of  October — is  one  when  the  moun- 
'•m  are  ffeoerally  covered  with  snow. 
Hough  he  speaks  of  being  *'  as  gay 
f  ^  lark,  and  as  hardy  as  the  hiffh- 
I^J  heatherj'*  he  was  exposing  nis 
i^'^th  to  desperate  hazards.  ''On 
^  way  between  Oban  and  Jjochawe 
%  ve  were  benighted,  and  totally 
k«ing  our  way,  were  obliged  to  pass 
icold  night  on  the  lee  side  of  a  bare 
'imsume  walL  But  wrapping  our- 
<^ve6  io  our  highland  plaids,  we  lay 
V^^tly  down  on  the  ground,  and  next 
%  found  ourselves  nothing  worse  for 
«i?  exposure." 

Campbell  came  again  to  Glasgow, 
tn^achas  well  as  to  leam.  Among 
-i^  popils  was  a  youth,  afterwards 
^own  as  Lord  Cuninghame  in  the 
Jcsdciaiy  Court  of  Edinburgh.  They 
^^  boys  of  nearly  the  same  age, 
3ni  says  Campbell,  "rather  Iflce 
[•ivfelloirg  than  preceptor  and  pupil. 
Retimes,  indeed,  I  used  to  belabour 
*2i,  jocosely  alledng  my  sacred  duty 
''i  a  tntor;  but  1  seldom  succeeded 
"J  sjippressiiig  his  risibility."  Lord 
Cram^hame's  recollections  both  of 
Campbell's  scholarship,  of  his  earnest 
'ttentioQ  to  his  pupils,  of  his  oratory 
T^or  be  now  became  a  speaker  at 
'^badng  clubs — and  of  the  mipression 
^^  on  him  by  the  purity  and  elevfr- 
i^)D  of  his  youn?  tutor^s  sentiments, 
^  distinct,  and  are  communicated 
^^  »  pleasing  extract  from  what  we 


presume  to  be  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beat- 
tie. 

In  this,  as  in  former  sessions, 
Campbell  carried  awav  several  prizes, 
chiefly  for  verse  translations  from  the 
Greek  poets.  At  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion he  went  to  Argvleshire  as  domes- 
tic tutor  to  Sir  WiUiam  Napier.  His 
duties  as  tutor  occupied  but  a  small 
part  of  his  time,  and  he  tells  of  time 
zealously  given  to  the  studv  of  jnris- 
prudence.  His  friend,  Hamilton  Paul, 
was  living  at  Liverary,  and  fireauent 
meetings  and  frequent  corresponaence 
took  p&ce  between  them. 

The  scenery  of  the  Highlands  im- 
pressed itself  on  Campbell's  mind; 
and  indeed,  but  for  his  residence  there 
at  this  period  of  life,  it  seems  to  us 
unUkely  that  he  would  ever  have  be- 
come, in  any  high  sense  of  the  word- 
that  is,  in  any  sense  of  it — a  poet.  Not 
merely  were  the  subjects  of  many  of 
the  poems  that  have  done  most  to  fix 
him  in  the  affections  of  a  large  class 
of  his  admirers  suggested  by  the  re- 
gion in  which  he  then  lived,  but  it 
was  actually  one  of  the  very  few 
periods  of  his  life  in  which  there  was 
any  time  for  that  communion  with  his 
own  spirit,  the  habitual  exercise  of 
which  is,  above  all  things,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  true 
poet. 

The  scenery  round  the  farm-house 
of  **  Downie,"  where  the  poet  resided, 
was,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Beattie,  **a 
fit  nursery  for  a  youthful  poet,  where 
everything  around  hira  fostered  a  pas- 
sion for  song,  enriched  his  imagina- 
tion, and  peopled  his  solitude  with  the 
beinss  of  an  ideal  world.  Here  it 
was  nis  custom  to  saunter  for  hours 
together,  reciting,  as  he  went,  drama- 
tic stanzas  from  the  '  Medea,'  or 
giving  vent  to  some  fresh  inspirations ; 
and  might  it  not  be  in  some  of  his 
wandenngs  among  these  haunted  rocks 
and  glens  that  the  interview  between 
Lochiel  and  the  wizard  first  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  ?  Few  better  scenes 
could  have  been  found." 

We  wish  that  we  had  room  for  an 
account  of  the  place  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wright,  who  succeeded  the 
poet,  if  we  understand  Dr.  Beattie 
rightly,  in  the  office  of  educating  his 
pupil.  We  must  make  room  for  a 
sentence  :— 

"  On  approaching  the  house  of  Dow- 
nie,  the  visitor  will  remark  a  small  wing 
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attached  to  its  western  side,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  *  Bachelor.'  It  is  en- 
tered by  an  internal  woo4len  staircase, 
and  consists  of  a  small  apartment  with 
one  window,  and  a  recess  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  contain  a  bed.  That 
room  was  at  once  the  prWate  study,  the 
class-room,  and  dormitory  of  the  poet. 
From  the  front  door  of  the  house 
itself  you  step  at  once  into  a  small 
garden,  with  a  few  fruit-trees  in  it ; 
and  along  its  outer,  or  western  side, 
runs  a  narrow  and  rudely-formed  path- 
way, leading  to  a  small  landing-place  on 
the  beach — often  trod  by  Campbell — 
where  a  boat,  such  as  is  commonly  em- 
ployed by  Highland  families,  was  usually 
fixed.  One  of  the  most  favourite  di- 
yersions,  in  which  the  poet  often  took  a 
share,  was  that  of  launching  the  boat, 
when,  in  particular  states  of  the  tide, 
the  bay  was  visited  by  immense  shoals 
of  fish,  that  exceeded  all  powers  of  cal- 
culation, or  even  thought.  Another  of  the 
poet's  amusements  was  the  launch  of  the 
boat  every  Saturday,  that  we  might  pro- 
ceed to  a  small  island,  a  little  farther 
south,  in  order,  by  mere  swiftness  of 
foot  and  power  of  hand,  to  lay  hold  of 
a  sheep,  woich,  along  with  barley  scones, 
cream,  butter  and  eggs,  and  home-made 
cheese,  was  to  keep  the  house  in  food  for 
the  ensuing  week. ' — Vol.  i.  p.  181-3. 

When  Campbell  returned  to  Glas- 
gow, it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
think  of  some  profession  by  which  he 
could  live.  He  nad  for  a  while  thought 
of  medicine,  but  his  health  was  affected 
bv  the  dissecting-room,  and  this  was 
given  up  almost  without  a  trial. 
During  his  third  college  session  he 
had  walked  to  Edinburgh,  to  hear  the 
trial  of  Gerald.  The  la.w8  of  Scot- 
land punished  sedition  with  transpor- 
tation. But  as  in  England  fine  and 
imprisonment  was  the  extreme  mea- 
sure of  punishment,  it  was  regarded 
as  absolute  injustice  to  deal  to  Gerald 
and  his  associates  the  severer  penalty. 
Gerald  defended  himself.  His  speech 
was  one  of  stirring  eloquence,  and 
Campbell  returnee  home  an  ora- 
tor and  a  patriot.  His  temper  became 
gloomy  and  abstracted ;  ho  separated 
himself  from  his  former  companions. 
He  had  been  always  fond  of  debating 
societies ;  but  now  he  frequented  them 
more  assiduously ;  he  declaimed  in 
fervent  language  against  ever}'  insti- 
tution of  society;  his  family  feared 
the  approach  of  actual  insanity ;  but 
the  fever  of  excitement  passed  away, 
and  Campbell  seemed  for  a  while  to 
think  of   the    bar    as   a    profession. 


During  his  residence  in  the  Hiub- 
lands,  for  the  two  summers  that  he 
was  doing  tutors  he  all  along  thought 
of  the  bar  as  his  future  destinadon ; 
and  now,  after  passing  a  little  Umi! 
with  his  parents,  he  amn  made  his 
way  to  Edinburgh,  thinling  **  to  com- 
bine law  and  literature  "—to  give  part 
of  his  days  to  attendance  on  profes- 
sional lectures,  and  the  rest  to  the 
booksellers. 

His  first  visit  in  Edinburgh  was  to 
his  pupil,  Cuninghame.  Cuninghamo 
was  preparing  for  the  bar,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  then  system  of  education, 
was  working  in  the  office  of  a  writer  to 
the  signet.  Campbell  told  him  hisobject^ 
and  Cuninghame  obtained  employment 
for  him  as  a  writing  clerk  in  the  officfi 
of  some  acquaintance.  He  soon  found 
an  opportunity  of  being  introduced  t<l 
Dr.  Anderson,  the  editor  of  the  '*  Bri- 
tish Poets,"  and  Anderson,  who  wai 
pleased  with  some  specimens  of  hij 
poems,  recommended  him  to  Mundelli 
an  eminent  bookseller.  Mnndell  em< 
ployed  him  to  prepare  an  abridgmeni 
of  Bryan  Edwards* "  West  Indies,"  an^l 
gave  him  twenty  guineas  for  the  worki 

We  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  1 
few  sentences  from  an  unpublished  es 
say  read  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academj 
by  our  distinguished  friend,  Docto| 
Drummond,  who  met  Campbell  atGlafl 
gow,  where  they  were  students  at  th< 
same  time — Campbell,  however,  beini 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  at  the  timl 
that  Dr.  Drammond  commenced  hi 
studies : 

«*  There  were  a  number  of  studentJ 
from  Ireland  at  Glasgow,  among  whoj 
Campbell  was  a  favourite — the  more  s(! 
as  he  felt  for  some  of  them  a  particul:^ 
friendship,  and  participated  In  wb^ 
were  then  the  popular  political  feeling 
of  Irishmen  prior  to  the  insurrection  ti 
1798." 

Dr.  Drummond  mentions  the  priz^ 
obtained  by  Campbell  for  poetical  ^^ 
ercises,  and  communicates  some  into^ 
mation  not  to  be  found  in  Bcattif 
book — 

"Campbell  had  the  honour  of  rcadiflj 
some  of  t nem  aloud  in  the  common  ball,  a 
the  delivery  of  prizes,  on  the  1st  oi  Ma.^ 
1796.  During  the  session,  he  had  bt-.-i 
assistant  in  their  studies  to  the  twoeld^ 
sons  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Cultra,  nei 
Belfast,  and  to  Samuel  Allen,  of  Larni 
afterwards  Dr.  Allen,  of  the  lower  pa< 
of  the  county  of  Antrim.  j 

"Having  finished  his  studies  in  Gla;^ 
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c-w,  be  went  to  Edinbnrgh  in  quest  of 
iii:rary  occupation.  There  he  was  in- 
Txioced  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson. 
To  bio  Campbell  presented  some  lines 
on  tie  siibjt>ct  of  Hope ;  he  thought  the 
'L.«j€ct  wortbjr  of  being  amplified  into  a 
p*m  of  loftier  aims  and  pretensions. 
The  result  was  the  •  Pleasures  of 
H-pe.' 

"Hega?etbe  copyright  to  a  book- 
s' Icf  for  a  trifle.  The  work  ran  speedily 
Jisroagh  two  editions.     A  superior  edi- 
\m  va.«  then  published  by  subscription 
•r  tile  authors  benefit.     In  connexion 
'Hi  this  topic,  Dr.  Anderson  told  me 
i^-aeideot  characteristic  of  Campbell's 
^**wnd«nt  spirit.   The  Earl  of  fiuchan 
^  -Inscribed  for  teo  or  twenty  copies, 
«« seat  to  Campbell  bis  subscription, 
B> :  mt^diog  that  more  than  one  copy 
j^  3id  be  sent  to  him  in  lieu  of  the 
■Cm.'  Dumber.      Campbell    expressed 
v^-^at  indignation   that    he   should   be 
•apposed  to  receive  money  without  re- 
tsminj  an  equiralent,    and  sent  the 
'"'le  number  for  which  the  earl  had 
'"^scribed.** 

Anderson's  own  reputation  was  in- 

•  'Ted  in  the  success  of  the  "  Plea- 
>^^t5  of  Hope."  He  had  been  every- 
*bere  announcing  the  advent  of  a 
^•at  Doet,  and  to  have  his  predic- 
;  '^'falsified  would  not  do ;  poorCamp- 
;:*'i  was  harassed  by  him  till  every 

-e  was  elaborated  into  something 
j-5i  satisfied  Anderson's  ear  or  mind. 
y-  Beattie  has  given  us  the  opportu- 
^•tr  of  comparing  the  opening  of  the 
I*<m,  as  it  now  stands,  with  the  com- 
r-^^tively  rude  structure  of  the  en- 
■^Jioe,  as  planned  by  its  architect. 
ii't  original  manuscript  is  in  die  pos- 
-•^non  of  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh, 
.7  i  a*  it  consists  of  but  four  hundred 
' :  ts,wehope  curiosity  maybe  gratified 
•5115  publication.  Changes  can  scarce- 
ly l«  made  in  any  composition  without 
•■^^^rndudi^  some  obscurity.  I'he  au- 
««>r  8  mind  is  more  intent  on  inweav- 
'\*  something  new,  than  on  expanding 
^.ulastrating  what  he  had  before 
yitten.  However  skilfully  the  addi- 
'"w  are  made,  the  inserted  passages 
^5^  connected  by  arbitrary  or  artificial 
i^ikj  of  connexion.  In  works  of  the 
'jT^jctest  and  closest  reasoning  this  is 
^Q"^  case ;  so  much  so  that  in  many  pa- 

•  SP^phs  of  "  Butler's  Analogy"  the 


author's  meaning  has  been  rendered 
doubtful  by  his  alterations  of  the  text, 
and  is  in  some  important  particulars 
fixed  only  by  collation  with  the  ori- 
ginal edition.*  How  much  more  must 
this  be  the  case  with  a  poem  ? 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  local  traditions 
we  have  a  striking  instance  given  us 
here.  The  first  lines  of  the  "  Pleasures 
of  Hope"  were  said  to  be  written  in 
the  Highlands,  and  a  scene  shown  to 
Dr.  Beat  tie  as  the  original  of  the  land- 
scape with  which  that  poem  opens. 
This  was  not  impossible.     There  was 
nothing  for  a  while  to  contradict  it. 
One  hill  may  be  very  unlike  another 
in  nature,  but  words  will  not  exhibit 
the  difference,  and  a  Highland  guide 
may  get  a  few  shillings  by  leading 
strangers  to  whatever  place  it  answers 
his  purpose  to  connect  with  the  lan- 
guage of  a  popular  poem.    The  un- 
contradicted statement  is  circulated  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  by  the  sum- 
mer visitors  of  the  scene.     It  is  be- 
lieved by  every  one  of  them,  and  the 
fable,  arising  from  accidental  mistake, 
or  from  the  tricks  of  persons  interested 
in  bringing  strangers  to  any  particular 
locality,  has  at  once  numberless  wit- 
nesses, every  one  of  whom  is  speaking 
truth.     A  smgle  season  is,  under  cir- 
cumstances tmit   do  not  lead  to  any 
particular  examination,    sufficient  to 
establish  for  ever  any  legend.      An 
accidental  letter  of  Campbell's  dis- 
proves   the    whole    Highland    story. 
Writing  to  the  daughter  of  Stephen 
Kemble,  be  says : 

**  The  day  that  I  first  met  your  ho- 
noured father  was  at  Henry  Siddons', 
on  the  Calton  Hill  in  Edinburgh.  The 
scenery  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  was  in 
full  view  from  the  house }  the  time  was 
summer,  and  the  weather  peculiarly 
baloiY  and  beautiful.  I  was  a  young, 
shrinking,  bashful  creature :  my  poems 
were  out  but  a  few  days.  Your  dear 
fkther  praised  my  work,  and  quoted 
the  lines — 

**  *  "Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  Tiew,*  l^c* 

looking  at  the  very  hills  that  had  sug- 
gested the  thought."— Vol.  i.  pp.257, 258. 

The  "Pleasures  of  Hope"  became 
instantly  popular.     It  had  its  charms. 


C'  \  ^^  important  part  of  the  value  of  Professor  Fitzgerald's  edition  of  "  But- 
'^''5  Analogy,''  is  that  he  exhibits  the  author's  alterj^tions  of  the  text  in  the  aucces- 
*ire  ediuona. 
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not  alone  for  the  Iovpts  of  jwetry — 
for  the  young,  •'  with  whom,"  as 
Wordsworth  says,  "poetry  is  a  pas- 
sion," but  for  every  one.  The  topics 
which  most  engaged  public  attention 
— ^the  slave  tr^e,  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  partition  of  Poland,  widows 
burning  on  funeral  piles,  and  patriots 

**  IXxwiod  the  long  Isles  of  Sjdney-eoTC  to  see,** 

were  all  to  be  found  there,  and  the 
marked  lines  in  the  **  Pleasures  of 
Hope"  were  the  established  clap-traps 
of  democratic  orators ;  and  this  was 
in  the  year  1799,  when  political  dis- 
cussion was  the  universal  business  of 
the  empire.  The  praises  of  popular 
books  of  travels,  and  of  poetry,  round 
a  place  in  a  poem,  the  professed  object 
of  which  made  the  introduction  of  anv« 
thing  whatever  not  inappropriate.  The 
style,  wiUiout  indicating  anything 
very  original  in  the  character  of  the 
writer's  mind,  was  his  own.  There 
was  a  skilful  adi^tation  of  popular 


models.      The  cadence  of  many  pas- 
sages brought  back  the   manner  of 
former  poets,   never  their  very  lan- 
guage ;  at  least,  the  word-catcben, 
who  live  on  syllables,  found  not  a 
single  line,  which  being  from  a  poem 
in  every  one*s  hand,  was  either  un- 
consciously used,  or  used,  as  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Bible  would  be  used,  without 
the  author  for  a  moment  thinking  of 
anv  one  being  misled  into  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  claiming  as  his  own 
the  property  of  another.    The  effect 
of  the  passa^  is  improved  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  source  from  wluch 
it  IS  taken.    An  instance,  in  which  the 
beauty  of  the  passage  is  increased  by 
such  allusion,  occurs  in  Campbell's 
"  Ode  to  Kemble  on  leaving  the  Stage." 
Campbell  has  in  no  way  indicated  the 
allusion,  nor  do  we  know  that  it  has 
ever  been  pointed  out,  but  surely  to 
suppose  the  allusion  meant  by  the 
poet  is  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
passage.    But  let  the  reader  judge  :— 


"  High  were  the  task — too  high — 

Ye  conscious  bosoms  here. 
In  words  to  paint  your  memory 

Of  Kemble  and  of  Lear. 
But  who  forgets  that  white  discrowned  head — 

Those  bursts  of  reason's  half-extinguished  glare — 
Those  tears  upon  Cordelia's  bosom  shed. 

In  doubt  more  touching  than  despair, 
If  'twas  reality  he  felt  ?** 


No  inverted  commas  distinguish  any 
of  the  words  in  this  passage.  It  has 
never  been  printed  with  any  note. 
Yet  is  it  possible  that  Campbell  was 
not  thinkmg  of  ^  Charles  the  First's 
lines,  written  during  his  imprisonment, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  ''  his  white  dis- 
crowned heaa?"  Suppose  the  allusion, 
which  elevates  the  passage  into  the 
highest  rank  of  imaginative  poetry, 
not  present  to  the  poet's  mind,  and 
the  passage  becomes  one  ordinary  in 
its  conception — a  mere  account  of  a 
theatrical  scene,  not  unhappily  ex- 
pressed, 

'*  There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere. 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

This  is  a  case  in  which  we  think  the 
poet  would  have  been  wise  to  have 
forced  the  allusion — supposing  it  in- 
tended by  him — on  the  attention  of 
his  readers,  bv  distinguishing  the  bor- 
rowed words  by  inverted  commas. 
In  the  second  or  third  edition  of  the 


poem  a  passage  of  great  beauty  vas 
introduced  :— 

"  Oh,  deep  enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our 


woes. 


The  passage  in  the  first  part,  be- 
ginning— 

*'  Aneel  of  life,  thy  glittering  wings  ex- 
j^ore 
Earth's  loveliest  bounds  and  ocean'i 
wildest  shore," 

was  set  to  music. 

Campbell  was  everywhere  feted— ^ 
every  dinner  and  every  coterie  ii 
Edinburgh.  Idolatry  forgot  itself  al 
together,  when  his  worshippers  affirm 
ed  their  admiration  of  his  poem,  '*  ii 
which  there  is  not"— such  was  th* 
language  of  the  P/^omra-worshipDer 
_<«  a  vulgar  line,  and  not  a  vnlga 
word."  How  little  did  these  peopl* 
feel  or  know  that  at  diat  very  moraen 
a  school  of  poetry  was  arising  in  Eng 
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'Hid,  and  in  SooUand  too,  whtcli>  deal- 

I  <i  ritfa  the  elementary  passions  of 

II  nature,  coald  not  find  adequate 
Apivsiion,  without  violating  all  these 

'  -oeotioaBlities  and  getting  rid  of  the 
-  rreat  Tolgar/'  as  ivell    as   "  the 

Campbell  was  honestly  indignant  at 

irerr  thing  that  looked  like  oppres* 

4:o.  The  sanguinary  penal  coae  of 

ik  daj  shocks  him ;  and  the  senti- 

^.nts  of  such  men  as  Campbell  gra- 

hiliT  inflaencing — almost  creating— 

7  .it  opinion,  aided  the  Mackintoshes 

s:4  RomlUjs  in  their  successful  efforts 

t^b  mitigation.     Grodwin's  «  Caleb 

^yjaas**  was  one  of  his  text-books, 

d^  he  belieTed  to  give  a  true  pic- 

:re  of  society  in  England,  and  the 

Tcagi  which  it  was  possible,  under 

tte  suction  of  the    laws,    for    the 

^uliliy  to  inflict  on  the  innocent. 

It  is  remembered  that  "  at  the 
Kkbm^  soirees  his  favourite  song 
^^ '  Ye  gentlemen  of  England,'  with 
>%  mnaic  of  which  he  was  particularly 
•truck,  and  determined  to  write  new 
^^nktoit  Hence  his  *  Mariners  of 
£n-lttd,'  part  of  which,  if  not  all,  he 
c  iM  to  have  composed  after  one  of 
tk^  family  parties.  It  was  not, 
1^  vcTer,  nntil  after  he  had  retired  to 
lialsbon,-  sap  Dr.  Beattie,  "and 
^tlu3  patriotism  kindled  bv  the  an- 
s tiDcement  of  the  war  with  Denmark, 
tat  he  finished  the  original  sketchy 
^yl  sent  it  home  to  Mr.  Perry,  of 
<^Manmg  Chramcle"  It  must  con- 
•untly  occur,  that  to  the  very  last 
^y^ient  before  publication  of  a  poem, 
-tfcn^Qfl  and  additions  are  made — 
^Jf  that  the  very  incident,  which 
^3)3  to  suggest  a  poem,  may,  as  in 
p^  case,  he  but  the  occasion  which 
nogs  bdfore  the  public  thoughts  ma- 
^cnii  within  the  mmd,  but  till  then  not 
^^^  proper  time  or  place  for  their 
^ta^derelopment  or  nmnifestation. 
^^^^^  is  a  poem  that,  if  you  look  at 
^  mternal  evidence,  must  have  been 
™«n  long  years  after  Campbeirs 
f^^idence  in  Edinburgh.  To  fix  the 
^^  of  mental  creations  of  this  kind, 
^  to  seek  to  force  Aem  into  minute 
^^tardanoe  with  actual  fac^  to  which 
thev  are  never,  and,  it  is  demon- 
-able,  bom  the  nature  of  the  poet's 
*";  can  scarcely  ever  be  strictly  true 
-:»s,  m  its  nature,  a  mistake.  The 
t^rih  of  a  poem  cannot  be,  like  the 
t'rth  of  a  child,  or  the  date  of  a  writ, 
tued  to  a  particolar  moment  of  time. 


We  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evi- 
dence which  would  go  to  get  rid  of 
Dr.  Beattie's  statement  of  the  pocMn 
being  written  in  Edinburgh  in  1799. 
We  only  say,  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  such  evidence  does  not  dis- 
turb the  general  fact  of  the  poem 
being,  in  every  true  sense  of^  the 
word,  composed  at  the  time  stated  by 
Dr.  Beattie.  Indeed  we  think  we 
could  prove,  that,  of  almost  all  the 
poems  sent  by  Campbell  from  Ger- 
many for  publication,  in  the  winter  of 
1800,  or  the  spring  of  1801,  there 
were  pre-existing  [mantoms.  But  of 
this  hereafter. 

We  have  accounts  of  the  society  of 
Edinburgh  in  which  Campbell  found 
himself;  they  dwell  on  the  es- 
pecial kindness  of  Dugald  Sttiart, 
and  Scott,  and  Anderson,  when  every 
thinjg  and  every  body  was  kind. 
Still  the  sale  of  his  poem  could  not 
last  for  ever,  and  Campbell  medi- 
tated the  invasion  of  England.  He 
would  march  to  London ;  he  would 
conquer  all  obstacles ;  he  would  fight 
for  bread — alas  I  the  resolutions  came 
to  that, — among  its  opulent  book- 
sellers :  but  he  would  first  ramble 
through  Germany,  and  learn  what  he 
could  of  its  language  and  literature. 
Accident  favoured  this  plan,  and  in 
company  with  his  brother  Daniel, 
who  was  looking  for  mercantile  em- 
ployment, as  a  manufacturer  at  Ham- 
Durgh.— and  entrusted,  we  believe, 
with  the  care  of  two  boys,  who 
were  going  to  Ratisbon — Campbell 
sailed  nrom  Leith.  Campbell  and  his 
young  friends  remained  about  eight 
days  at  Hambu^h,  and  then  left  for 
Ratisbon,  via  Ceipsic,  and  reached 
the  former  place  on  the  2l8t  or  22nd 
of  July.  "Mr.  Campbell  remained 
some  time  with  us" — ^we  transcribe 
— not  from  Dr.  Beattie's  book,  but~ 
from  a  letter  of  one  of  his  companions 
— "at  Ratisbon,  and  then  left  for 
Austria.  On  his  return,  he  again 
stayed  with  us  some  time ;  but  in  the 
interim,  as  I  had  been  told,  he  had 

gone  over  the  battle-field  of  Hohcn- 
nden.  The  precise  date  of  his  re- 
turn from  Austria  I  do  not  recollect ; 
but  his  stay  with  us  was  short,  and  ho 
left  for  Scotland." 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  under  a 
mistake,  in  saying  that  Campbell  went 
over  the  battle-field  of  Ilonenlindcn. 
J£  he  did,  it  must  have  been  months 
before  the  battle.    It  is  said  in  Cham- 
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bers*8  "  Cvclopaedia  of  English  Lite- 
rature," that  he  witnessed  the  battle 
of  Hohenlinden  from  the  monastery  of 
St.  Jacob's.   This  is  a  mistake.  Camp- 
bell was  at  Altona  at  the  time  the 
battle  was  fought.     We  regret  that 
we  have  not  any  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining Washington  Irving's  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Campbeirs  works,  as  we 
find  a  letter  of  Campbeirs  quoted  by 
Dr.  Beattie  from  Washington  Irving, 
on  a  very  natural  misinterpretation  of 
which,  and  a  little  of  American  bio- 
graphic fancy,  we  believe  the  whole 
story  built.    The  passage  from  Camp, 
beirs  letter  is — "I  remember    how 
little  I  valued  the  art  of  painting 
before  I  got  into  the  heart  of  such 
impressive  scenes ;  but  in  Germany  I 
would  have  given  anything  to  have 
possessed  an  art  capable  of  conveying 
ideas  inaccessible  to  speech  and  writ- 
ing.    Some  particular  scenes  were,  in- 
indeed,  rather  overcharged  with  that 
degree  of  the  terri  fie  which  oversteps  the 
sublime ;  and  I  own  that  my  flesn  yet 
creeps  at  the  recollection  of  spring- 
wagons  and  hospitals.     But  the  sight 
of  L[igoldstadt  in  ruins,  or  Hohenun- 
den  covered  with  fire*  seven  miles  in 
circumference,  were  spectacles  never 
to  be  forgotten."    This  is  not,  neces- 
sarily,  Campbell's  seeing  the  battle  of 
Hohenlinden,  nor  can  we  say  exactly 
what  it  is.     Dr.  Beattie  plainly  thinl^ 
the  word  did  not  exist  at  all  in  Camp- 
bell's  letter,  and  the  urinter's  devil 
is  made  bear  the  blame,  now  plausibly, 
let  the  reader  judge.     ''  Hohenlinden 
is,  perhaps,  a  misprint  for  Landshut, 
on  the  Iser,  Leipsheim,  near  Gunsberg, 
or  Donautvert,  where  battles  and  conr 
Jiagratwng  took  place  during  the  sum- 
mer campaign,  tne  effects  ofwhich  the 
poet  may  have  witnessed  after  his  ar- 
riv^  on  the  Danube."    There  is  more 
confusion,  we  suspect,  in  all  this,  than 
ever  printer's  devil  was  able  to  create. 
From    these    fragments    of  letters, 
patched  and  pieced  together  as  suits 
•*  the  web- work"  of  Irving's  "  story," 
little  can  be  gathered.     Give  us  any 
one  of  Campbell's  letters  entire,  and 
we  can  then  guess  at  its  interpretation. 
As  it  is  we  assume  an  unbroken  context, 
and  forget  how  many  clauses  are  omit- 
ted that  vary  or  limit  the  meaning.  The 
change  of  a  tense,  the  writing  **  have" 
for  '*h}id,"  "and"  for  "but,"  while 
it  may  be  quite  justifiable  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  narrator  of  a  story,  renders  his 


excerpts  of  no  value  whatever,  whon 
you  wish  to  use  them  as  evidence  oi 
anything  not  distinctly  before  the  nar- 
rator's mind.  "  TFJicn,"  **  vcken," 
**to  whom,"  the  letter  quoted  was 
written,  is  not  communicated.  Irving'; 
book,  perhaps,  explains  all.  We  $u|> 
pose  that  the  following  passage  fron 
a  letter  of  Campbell's  to  his  eldes 
brother  in  Virginia  had  something  U 
do  with  the  mistake : — 

"Never  shall  time  efface  from  m; 
memory  that  hour  of  astonishment  ao( 
suspended  breath,  when  I  stood  with  th 
good  Monks  of  St  James,  to  oTertook  > 
charge  of  Klenau's  cavalry  upon  th 
French  under  Grenier.  W«  saw  the  fir 
given  and  returned,  and  beard  distinct!, 
the  sound  of  the  French  ptu  de  charg 
coUectinfi^  the  lines  to  attack  in  close  c« 
lumn.  After  three  hours,  a  park  of  ar 
tillery  was  opened  beneath  the  wall 
of  the  Monastery ;  and  several  driven 
stationed  there  to  convey  the  wounde 
in  spring-wagons,  were  killed  in  ou 
Bight."— Vol.  i.  p.  284. 

Thus  the  monastery  of  St  Jacob"^ 
from  which  he  is  supposed  to  hav 
seen  the  battle  of  Honenlinden,  vi 
turn  out  to  be  the  Scottish  Convent  i 
St.  James  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  tint 
to  have  been  July,  not  December 
and  what  is  of  most  moment,  and  ca 
culated  to  disturb  all  deductions  froi 
the  kind  of  evidence  that  broke 
scraps  of  letters  afiford,  the  word  **  H» 
henunden,"  has  been  introduced,  I 
some  person  or  other  in  one  of  the  su 
cessive  transcripts  of  a  passage  (jnoti 
to  serve  an  Immediate  purpose,  into 
letter  of  Campbell's,  or  something  i 
other  has  been  omitted  from  that  Ictll 
which  would  qualify  the  apparent  meoi 
ing  of  the  passage  as  it  now  stands. 

Campbell's  rambles  in  the  countri 
which  were  so  soon  to  be  the  seat 
active  war,  were  interrupted  by  tl 
termination  of  an  armistice  that  h 
existed  fbr  some  months  bctwe< 
France  and  Austria.  On  the  eve 
recommencing  hostilities,  he  made  I 
way  homew!u*d,  stopping  for  sou 
months  at  Altona,  where  he  arrlvj 
at  the  close  of  October,  1800.  ^ 
engagement  with  Mr.  Perry,  of  tl 
Morjtmg  Chronicle,  to  supply  him  wi 
short  poems  for  his  paper,  was  anioi 
his  ways  and  means,  and  he  set  hii 
self  down  diligently  to  work.  Amoi 
the  poems  first  communicated  to  tl 
public,  in  what  Campbell  regarded 
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s  mode  injurioas  to  his  reputation, 
FtJT  the  "  Lines  on  revisiting  a  scene 
Q  Ar^vltshine/*    **The  Mariners  of 
linilaod,"  and  "  The  Exile  of  Erin." 
Ik  tro  latter  were  siYen  without  hU 
::i!Q£.    There  was  luso  *'  The  Beech 
T^HJ's  Petition."    There  were  several 
'then with  which,  for  the  most  part, 
615  name  was  given,  but  which,  being 
ix'vlv  thrown  toother  for  the  mere 
B'liioDj  have  not  found  a  place  in  his 
T-rks.    "  The  Mariners  ol  England" 
it-i  '*Thc  Exile  of  Erin"  were  cast 
t  :DC'uld3  already    prepared.     "  Ye 
^kjltmen  of  England,  who  live  at 
' V  at  eoiCy*  suggesting  the  first, 
'^  the  other  being,  it  would  seem, 
:3  •eotiment  and  in  metre,  an  imita- 
^f^  of  some    Irish   song,    probably 
tki  beginning,  ''  Oreen  were  the  fields 
F^^e  myfar^iukers  dwelt,  oh." 
Campbell  remained  at  Hamburgh,  or 
lb  neighbourhood,    till  1801,    bur- 
li'iing  up  any  scraps  of  verse  he 
J  .Id  find  among   his  papers,    com- 
:  ^  ining  of  cold  and  rheumatism  that 
« "uld  scarce  allow  him  to  hold  a  pen. 
He  retamed  in  March,  1601,  passed 
1  Ufv  weeks  in  London,  where  he  was 
:-Toduoed  by  Perry  to  many  of  the 
W^  literary  and  political  celebrities. 
Ai'ur  a  short    stay  he  returned  to 
S<-)tlaQd,  to  find  himself  on  his  arrival 
K'ri^  of  high  treason.     The  sheriff 
ct  Edinburgh  was  distressed  at  having 
tu  take  notice  of  his  arrival  at  all. 
*  \\\ij  would  you  force  yourself  on 
^'   Do  you  not  know  there  is  a  writ 
•y:\  against  you  for   conspirins  with 
Mcreau,  when  in  Austria,  and  more 
•^t<:iy  with  the  Irish  in  Hamburgh,  to 
'  i-'d  French  forces  in  Ireland. "  Uamp- 
Ivil  was  able  to  e^et  rid  of  the  charge, 
-.d  he  and  the  sheriff  discussed  a  bot- 
tle of  claret  together  before  the  inves- 
-•:ration  was  supposed  to  have  finally 
;  l'>ed.  Among  tne  treasonable  papers 
iQ  hb  trunk,  which  was  examined,  the 
'li:riff  came  across  **  Ye  Mariners  of 
En;'land/* 

Campbell  had  meditated  a  poem  call- 
ed "the  Queen  of  the  North,"  and  he 
^I'd  his  fnends  had  collected  materials 
1  'f  a  poem,  descriptive  of  the  scenery 
T'lnd  Edinburgh,  and  the  stories  con- 
torted with  the  place.  The  subject 
^i»  ill-conceived,  and  never  executed. 
I*  It-d  to  some  hampering  engagements 
'fith  an  Edinburgh  bookseller,  who 
'"''Ivancedhim  money  on  the  strength  of 
t^e  project.  Campbell's  father  was  now 
'^2ad,aud  the  support  of  hb  mother  was 


mainly  thrown  on  him.  A  subscription 
edition  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope"  (wo 
believe  the  second  subscription  edition) 
was  planned,  and  Campbell  went  to 
Liverpool,  where  Dr.  Currie  aided  him 
in  every  way  he  could.  From  Liver- 
pool he  went  to  London.  In  June,  1802, 
ne  writes  to  Scott  and  tells  him  of 
•*  Lochiel,"  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  that  time.  There  are 
one  or  two  letters  of  the  late  Ix)rd 
Minto  about  this  date.  We  believe 
that  Campbell  was  for  a  while  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  There  appear  to  have 
been  strong  feelings  of  kindliness  be- 
tween them.  Campbell  lived  in  his 
house  for  a  while.  From  London  he 
paid  a  second  visit  to  Liverpool  ( 1 802). 
One  of  Dr.  Beattie*s  correspondents 
tells  of  a  scene  of  torture  where  Camp- 
bell was  the  victim,  and  Hohenlinden 
the  subject  of  what  is  called  conversa- 
tion. '*  CampbeU,"  said  one  of  the 
party,  •*  you  poets  deal  in  hyperbole, 
but  surely  you  exceed  all  license  when 
you  say^ 

*  And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heayen 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery.* 

If  their  flash  was  so  loud,  what  must 
have  been  the  report  f" 

Campbell  was  fool  enough  to  an- 
swer a  fool  according  to  his  folly  ) 
when  another  of  the  company  inter- 
fered— 

*  Then  shook  the  hills,  with  thunder 

riven ! 
Then  rushed   the   steed,   to    battle 
driven  1* 

Oh,  what  a  falling  off  is  there  I" 

•'  How  could  5  help  it  ?"  said  the 
poet,  somewhat  moved.  **  The  battle 
oegan  by  a  general  discharge  of  artil- 
lery along  the  whole  line ;  and  then, 
amidst  the  obscurity  of  the  smoke,  the 
cavalry  made  their  attack  on  the 
broken  ranks  of  the  enemy." 
"  Well  parried  ;  but — 

*  Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wavo,' 

is  Milton's." 

"  Oh,  I  know  to  what  you  allude," 
said  Campbell,  sharply — 

•  Wave, 
Your  tops,  ye  pines,  in  sign  of  worship, 
wave. 

Is  that  a  fault?" 

"  Well,  let  that  pass  ;    but  were 
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your  soldiers  buried  feet  downwards ; 
and  what  was  the  size  of  the  turfs  that 
covered  them  ?  for  you  say — 

<  And  every  turf  beneath  his  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre.*  " 

This  cruel  banter,  in  which  it  could 
not  be  determined  how  much  was  jest, 
how  much  was  earnest,  at  last  irri- 
tated and  provoked  the  poet.  He 
made  an  effort  to  leave  the  room,  but 
seems  to  have  controlled  his  temper. 
A  lady  present  said — 

**  Cfome,  dear  Mr.  Campbell,  kindly 
understand  and  forgive  these  thought- 
less jokers ;  had  they  not  prized  the 
poem,  it  would  not  have  stuck  so  fast 
m  their  memory." 

The  hilarity  of  the  evening  was  not, 
however,  restored. 

From  Liverpool  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  absences  of  a 
few  months,  and  the  last  half-year  at 
Bouloffne,  was  passed.  In  September, 
1803,  he  married ;  and  in  die  follow- 
inff  year,  removed,  with  his  wife  and 
eldest  son,  to  Sydenham,  from  which 
he  rode  into  town  every  day;  some 
fixed  engagements  with  the  PhilosO' 
pMcal  Ma^azme  and  the  Star  news- 
paper makmga  daily  visit  to  London 
necessary.  These  engagements  gave 
him  £200  a-year ;  but  the  expense  of 
keeping  a  horse  left  him  but  little 
which  he  could  call  his  own  out  of  this. 
"What  Campbell  says  of  authors,  ar- 
tists, and  all  persons  relying  on  pre- 
carious sources  of  income,  is  sadly 
true,  but  does  not  express  half  the 
sad  truth  of  this  most  miserable  con- 
dition of  life. 

He  worked  hard,  and  he  worked 
well.  The  **  Annals  of  Great  Britain" 
— a  continuation  of  Hume  and  Smol- 
let,  three  volumes,  written  for  £300 — 
is  a  very  useful  compilation,  on  the 
accuracy  of  which — and  we  have  our- 
selves had  frequent  occasions  to  test 
it — ^we  can,  for  the  most  port  de- 
pend:— 

"  Labouring  in  this  way,  T  contrived 
to  support  my  mother,  and  wife,  and 
children.  .  .  .  Life  became  tolera- 
ble to  me,  and,  at  Sydenham,  even 
a^eeable.  I  had  always  my  town 
fnends  to  come  and  partake  of  my  hum- 
ble fare  of  a  Sunday;  and  among  my 
neighbours,  I  had  an  elegant  society, 


among  whom  I  counted  sincere  friends. 
It  so  happened  that  the  dearest  friends 
I  had  there  were  thorough  Tories;  and 
my  Whiggitm  was  as  steadfast  as  it  still 
continues*^  to  be ;  but  this  acquaintanco 
ripening  into  friendship,  called  forth 
new  liberalism  in  my  mind,  and  possibly 
also  in  theirs."— Vol.  iL  27. 

In  another  affecting  letter  he  says  :— 

"  VI  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  suf- 
fered the  absolute  privations  of  porertj. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  my  sensa- 
tions when  I  one  day  received  a  letter 
from  my  eldest  brother  in  America, 
statin?  that  the  casual  remittances  which 
he  had  made  to  my  mother,  must  now 
cease,  on  account  of  his  unfortunate 
circumstances ;  and  that  I  must  under. 
take  aloTke  the  pious  duty  of  supporting 

our  widowed  parent In 

another  affecting  passage  he  sajs— *I 
had  never  known  in  earnest  the  fear  o^ 
poverty  before ;  but  it  now  came  n[»oii 
me  like  a  ruthless  fiend.  If  I  were  sen- 
tenced to  live  my  life  over  again,  and 
had  the  power  of  supplicating  adversity 
to  spare  me,  I  woulcl  say — Oh,  Adrcr^ 
sltyl  take  any  other  shape!  .  •  To 
meet  these  pressing  demands,*  he  add j^ 
'  Iffot  literary  engagements  both  in  prosij 
and  poetry ;  but  a  malady  came  ove« 
me,  which  put  all  poetry,  and  even  ima^ 
ginative  prose,  out  of  the  question. 

"  '  Throbbing  as  my  temples  were,  af* 
ter  sleepless  and  anxious  nights,  I  waj 
obliged  next  day  to  work  at  such  Iit& 
rary  labour  as  I  could  undertake— thai 
is,  at  prosaic  tasks  of  compilation! 
abridgment,  or  common-place  thou|^h| 
which  required  little  more  than  the  la 
hour  of  penmanship.    ...... 

"  '  It  IS  always  a  misfortune  for  a  litei 
rary  man  to  have  recourse  to  anony 
mous  writing — let  his  motives  be  neTej 
so  innocent.  I  wrote  on  all  subjects 
even  including  agriculture ;  and  smili 
but  hear  me ;  for,  odd  as  it  may  seem 
I  tell  yon  the  truth  in  saying,  that  bi 
writine  on  agriculture,  I  acquired  si 
much  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  tl 
have  been  more  than  once  complimented 
on  that  knowledge  by  practical  fai 
mers."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  28. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  i 
communicated  the  original  draft  of  tb 
naval  ode  now  known  by  the  name  < 
the  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic."  The  fin 
sketch  is  exceedingly  spirited,  and  cot 
tains  much  wortny  of  preservation 
It  ought  to  be  given  in  any  futui 
edition  of  the  poems.  Li  1805  he  wl 
given  a  pension  of  £200  a-year,  H 
duced,  however,  by  office  fees  and  Ui 
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iscoiae  fax,  to  £168,  From  the  first, 
k  dirided  it  with  his  mother,  whose 
mpart  hid  now  ahnost  entirely  fallen 
<-r  him.  The  pension  was  giyen  under 
F  x's  administration,  through  what 
dL^^nct  interest  Campbell  never  knew. 
"Lord  Minto's  interest/'  he  says, 
"  I  bow  was  not  wanting ;  but  I  hope 
I  my  ny,  without  ingratitude  to 
otkr?,  that  I  believe  Charles  Fox  and 
L  rd  HoUand  would  have  bestowed 
i-  iwa,  without  any  other  interven- 

ii  V3S  intended  by  For's  govem- 

&'^  to  have  found  some  means  of 

t?:>iDg  Campbell  in  the  public  ser- 

^ .'  but  Fox  died  too  soon  for  the 

;^!^Me.     Campbdl    had   no   other 

-•x^  thsn  that  which  ability  and  di- 

':  see  seem  to  give  a  mani— he  had 

yf.  the  talent  of  sturdy  begging ;  and 

1?  iout  this,  we  suspect  that  wnether 

h\  had  lived  or  died,  the  case  would 

lire  ended  as  it  did,  by  his  having  to 

^!!  his  soul  to  the  printer's  devil.  The 

;rriter's  deril — slave  and  nuister  both 

-pnxniaed  htm,  as  in  the  old  stories 

^<^)njarQrs,  wealth   and  fame,  and 

[^  i  hun  with  anxieties  and  the  glitter 

•i'  fashionable  notorietv.    A  true  poet, 

Ir  vsi  called  away  from  his  proper 

'xrjpadon  by  the  business  of  editmg 

n..^.^:azines,  and  writing  criticisms  for 

^^view9— both  of  them  important  avo- 

'^ioD5,  but  perhi^  better  done  by 

zi^n  of  different  talents  from  Camp- 

>li'8.    The  pension  was  propMOrly  be- 

<io«ed,  and  at  liie  right  time,  for 

Csmpbell  was  now  but  twenty-eight. 

j-  OQ 7ht  to  have  been  larger ;  but  it 

'■'  :«t}bable  that  in  tJiis  the  ministers 

>'^  no  choice.     He  projected  an  edi- 

t-  Q  of  the  British  poets  m  conjunction 

^th  Scott.    A  thousand  pounds  was 

3f'^ed  br  Campbell  and  Scott,  and  the 

-"•ksellers  refused ;    they  got  Chal- 

tLiJs  to  do  a  work  that  answered  their 

p  jrposes,  for  £800.     The  booksellers 

I'^t,  we  should  think,  by  not  accept- 

^"^Z  ^  offer ;  but  literature  gained. 

It  was  about  thb  time  that  Scott  was 

^^^nning  to  pour    forth    his    great 

Ifj^ers,  which  it  is  fortunate  were  not 

"i^n  interrupted.       Campbell,    too, 

ib^%at  this  time  commenced   "  Ger- 

tnde  of  Wyoming."    Doctor  Beattie 

bs  not  given  us  as  much  information 

•  we  could  have  wished  about  Camp- 

'"Ji'a  poetical  habits.     Where  there 

w^  such  fastidious  taste  as  Camp- 

^''i'>,  and  such  interminable  labour 

^  correction  as  was  taken  by  him  be- 


fore he  submitted  anything  to  the 
public  eye,  we  wish  to  be  let  into  his 
study,  and  see,  if  possible  the  first 
sketches  which  have  been  refined  into 
beauty ;  but  in  this  wo  are  not  assisted 
by  Mr.  Beattie. 

The  subject  of  his  poem  was  sug- 
gested by  the  task-worx  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  In  the  year  in  which 
he  commenced  the  poem,  he  had  writ- 
ten  an  account  of  the  American  war, 
in  his  '*  Annals  of  Great  Britain." 
We  transcribe  a  sentence,  which  gives 
the  argument  of  his  poem : — 

"  In  the  month  of  July,  1778,  Colonel 
Butler,  a  British  agent  with  the  In- 
dians, along  with  bis  associate  Brandt, 
a  monster,  half-Indian,  half-European 
by  birth,  led  out  a  force  of  sixteen  tnou- 
sand  men  against  the  beautiful  settle- 
ment of  Wyomiujp^,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Susquehana.  Of  the  whole  destructive 
force,  four  hundred  were  native  Indians; 
but  the  military  spirit  of  these  warriors 
seemed  a  sufficient  lever  for  the  whole 
mass.  The  first  garrison  that  fell  in 
the  way  of  these  mvaders  had  not  the 
shape  of  capitulation  proposed  to  them, 
but  were  all  slaughtered  or  burnt  alive. 
The  whole  of  tnis  infant  settlement, 
eomprehending  several  townships  and 
fair  plantations,  the  abodes  of  a  peace- 
ful and  happy  people,  rich  in  their  fer- 
tile soil,  and  blest  with  the  finest  cli- 
mate under  heaven,  was  delivered  to  the 
fury  of  the  savages.  Their  women  and 
children  were  consigned  to  the  sword 
or  to  conflagration ;  and  amidst  the  ge- 
neral destruction,  minute  cruelties  were 
inflicted  on  individual  sufferers,  which  it 
baffles  human  language  sufficiently  to 
paint  or  to  execrate." 

The  individual  portraits  in  •*  Ger- 
trude," it  would  appear,  were  sketched 
from  actual  life.  Mr.  Mayo,  a  friend 
of  his,  resident  at  Sydenham,  was  the 
type  of  the  poet's  Albert,  the  patri- 
archal judge  of  his  imagined  settle- 
ment. For  this  we  have  the  poet's 
own  authority.  The  Indian  chief  of 
half-caste,  who  makes  such  a  figure 
in  the  poem,  and  who  is  represented 
there  in  the  same  colours  as  in  the 
passage  we  have  quoted  in  the  "  An- 
nals, has  been,  m  the  notes  to  the 
late  edition  of  **  Gertrude,"  sum- 
marily dismissed  to  the  realms  of 
fiction.  It  seems  that  all  the  stories 
about  him  copied  from  one  volume 
to  another,  are  without  foundation-— 
that  he  was  entirely  unconcerned  in 
the    particular    expedition — that    he 
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was  a  humane  man,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  soflcn  the  horrors  of  war — 
and  that  the  statement  of  his  bein^  of 
mixed  blood  was  an  ingredient  that 
seems  originally  thrown  in  by  some 
romancer,  seeking  to  heighten  the 
horror,  by  depri?ing  Brandt,  as  far  as 
he  could,  of  human  sympathy,  was  al- 
together unfounded.  Fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  afler  the  publication  of  the 
poem,  the  son  of  Brandt  demanded 
from  Campbell,  that  he  would  retract 
the  imputations  thus  cast  upon  his 
parent.  He  furnished  evidence  that 
eveiy  part  of  the  statement  aflectin? 
his  father  was  false ;  and  CampbeU 
in  a  letter,  preserved  in  **  Stone's  Life 
of  Brandt,*'  and  which  Beattie  ought 
to  have  printed,  did  what  he  coula  to 
undo  the  mischief,  which,  though  not 
originating  with  him,  had  been  clothed 
by  him  in  the  winged  words  of  verse, 
and  thus  irrevocably  dispersed  over 
the  world.  Brandt's  name,  however, 
unluckily  was  one  of  the  rh^^mes  in  a 
complex  stanza,  and  from  this  position 
it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  it.  There 
it  will  remain  as  long  as  the  poem  of 
"  Gertrude"  exists.  A  note  doubtfully 
repairs  the  evil.  It  is  a  mere  accident 
whether  the  note  is  read  or  not ;  but 
more  could  scarcely  be  done. 

'•  O'Connor's  Child"  was  his  next 
poem.  **  It  was,"  says  Doctor  Beattie, 
suggested  by  seeing,  in  his  own^arden, 
the  flower  of  Love  lies  Bleeding,  It 
was  written  during  the  autumn,  finish- 
ed in  December,  sent  to  press  in  Ja- 
nuary, and  came  out  with  a  new  edi- 
tion of  *  Gertrude,*  early  in  the 
spring."  It  was,  of  all  Campbell's 
poems,  that  which  he  himself  loved 
the  most,  and  of  all  his  poems  it  is  the 
most  graceful  and  the  most  perfect. 
It  is  a  poem  of  which  the  unity  arises 
from  the  growth  and  evolution  of  the 
primary  idea,  not  from  juxtaposition 
of  striking  and  unconnected  images, 
the  great  £ault  of  even  some  of  Camp- 
bell's  very  shortest  poems.  It  would 
be  a  delight  if  we  could  tell  of  Camp- 
bell  perpetually  producing  new  poems ; 
but  besides  that  his  **  Uij^pocrene 
was  somewhat  drowthy  ;"  besides  that 
he  was  **  a  barren  rascal,"  as  Johnson 
8aid  of  Gray,  the  poor  man  had  to 
live,  and  for  this  he  had  to  work,  and 
his  work  was  for  the  most  part  heart- 
breaking drudgery.  To  sav  the 
truth,  he  never  complains  of  it,  but 
it  was  breaking  down  his  health. 
He  was  fond  ot  children;  and,  like 


most  men  be  had  to  bear  some  afflic- 
tion in  the  disappointment  of  a  pa 
rent's  hopes.  His  younger  son  died— 
his  eldest  became  so  eccentric  that 
mental  disease  was  supposed  to  exist 
and  be  waa  obliged  to  live  separaU 
from  his  father's  lamilv,  at  an  expensi 
that  could  be  ill  i^ord^. 

In  the  next  ^ear,  the  Royal  Insti 
tution  invited  him  to  deliver  a  cours< 
of  lectures  on  poetry.  For  five  lee 
tures  they  gave  him  XIOO.  The  lee 
tures  were  printed  in  the  New  Monthh 
Magazme  m  some  years  afterwanlf 
They  were  repeated,  with  success  n 
the  country  ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  ii 
probable  that  they  gave  Campbcl 
some  five  or  six  hundred  pounds,  be- 
sides fallinff  in  with  the  course  oj 
study  that  led  to  his  pleasing  volumei 
of  specimens  of  English  poetry. 

A  day  passed  with  Herschel  is  re 
corded :-« 

'*  I  spent  all  Sunday  with  him  am 
his  family.  His  son  is  a  prodigy  in  sci 
ence,  and  fond  of  poetry,  but  very  unas- 
suming. 

"  Now,  for  the  old  astronomer  hini« 
self:  his  simplicity,  his  kindness,  h\i 
anecdotes,  bis  readiness  to  explain,  and 
make  perfectly  perspicuous  too,  his  owii 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  unirersei  ar^ 
indescribably  charming.  He  is  seveot;* 
six,  but  fresh  and  stout ;  and  there  b< 
sat,  nearest  the  door,  at  bb  friend:! 
house,  alternately  smiling  at  a  joke,  oi 
contentedly  sitting  without  share  or  no- 
tice  in  the  couTersation. 

**  I  was  anxious  to  get  from  him  a^ 
many  particulars  as  I  conld  about  hij 
interriew  with  Bonaparte.  The  latter, 
it  was  reported,  had  astonished  him  by 
his  astronomical  knowledre.  *  No,'  1m 
said  ;  Hhe  first  consul  did  surprise  ma 
by  his  quickness  and  versatility  on  all 
subjects  ;  but  in  science  be  seemed  to 
know  little  more  than  any  welUedncated 
gentleman;  and  of  astronomy,  much 
loss,  for  instance,  than  our  own  king^* 
His  general  air,*  he  said,  *was  some- 
thing like  affecting  to  know  more  than 
he  did  know.* "— VoL  ii.  pp.  234,  235. 

In  1814  he  visited  Paris.  Setcral 
letters  written  by  him  at  this  time  alt 
given  ;  but  they  might  have  beeBl 
withheld  without  any  serious  lo«.j 
His  pecuniary  difficulties  seem  to  harti 
increased ;  and  the  only  course  open 
to  him  was  the  doubtful  hope  of  raif- 
ing  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  hjJil 
purposes  by  delivering  lectures  at  !> 
verpool.      At  this  time   a  Highland 
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ccusin  of  bis  died,  and  Campbell  was 
u3e  of  his  special  legaJteea.  **  The 
'M  man,  wken  pving  iDStructions  for 
^  settlement,  obs^ed  that  little 
L  fDm)-,  tiie  poet,  ought  to  have  a  le- 
y-i-'y,  heciuae  he  had  been  so  kind  as 
t^gire  hia  mother  sixty  pounds  a-year 
citofhispeoAon,** 

Cispbell  brought  his  friends  to- 
r.iLer  pleasantly,  at  small  parties : — 

"  J*h/ 15,    How  I  wish  yon  had  been 

»ili  roe  on  Wednesday  last !      Crabbe, 

1^.-  teiienhle   old   bard«   Moore,    and 

^'  ^rs  diaed  with  me !     We    had   a 

-y  ^  5>asant  day.  The  sky  had  lowered 

^  lisfd  till  they  came,  and  then  the 

-  -  fle  ottt    •  Yon  see,*  I  said  to  my 

.'?'  -«,  •  that  Apollo  ia  aware  of  our 

=  -'2?  J'       .        .        .        Crabbe  is 

i'  <itiieljdeltghtfiil-^impleas  a  child, 

t:  jkrewd,  and  oflen  good-naturedly 

r-ciuifflBg  you  of  the  best  parts  of  his 

r-  try.    He  took  his  wine  cheerfully — 

^/ircm  excess. "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  334. 

fa  the  course  of  this  year  he  leo- 

•  -->rJ  on  poetry,  at  Liverpool.     "  One 

'^^'ired  and  fifly  guineas  were  gua- 
'i-{t^  to  him  for  a  course  of  twelve 
^■iin^  by  the  Royal  Institution. 
^  Hn^iptions  inereased  this  to  £340; 

*  •  lie  re(^Ted  a  hundred  more  for 
^<e&uiig  the  coarse  at  Birmingham, 

^Jiii  way  to  London." 
T^  folk)wing  entry  is  dated  Febru- 
^i,  26, 1829 ;— 


r.  ) 


^li,  I  should  start  to  Glasgow  with 
» liopes  of  popularity  as  a  fecturer  ; 
•  *  few  summer  months,  I  feel  confi- 
• '.  win  quite  rebuild  me.''— Vol.  ii.  p. 


;k 


In  1820,  he  undertook  the  editor- 
;T  ^f  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  at 

•'  hundred  or  six  hundred  a-year ; 

^e  find  both  statements,  and  can- 
'^  determine  between  them.  This 
•  "^^ipied  him  for  nine  years  ;  and  he 
Jojefk  it  to  assume  the  editorship 


■-t. 


u< 


^he  Hdropohtan^  for  a  share  in  the 
'  T*rty  of  which  he  had  been  nego- 
'  :«? ;  and  was  near  losing  five  hun- 

^Jf-ounds  by  the  bankruptcy  of  one 

£?^.'^'  with  whom  he  was  deal- 

j  1^:   The  institution  of  the  London 

•ivmity  was  directly  owing  to 
.•^•'"pbell's  unwearied  exertions.  The 
^'^amstances  which  led  to  his  election 


as  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow,  are  re- 
counted by  Dr.  Beattie,  at  some 
length ;  and  he  is  right  in  having 
given  them  in  detail.  But  as  they 
are  matter  of  fading  interest,  however 
gratifying  and  honourable  to  Campbell 
at  the  moment,  we  pass  them  over  with 
mentioning  the  fact,  that  he  was  three 
times  successively  elected  Lord  Rector 
— an  honour  almost  unexampled. 

Campbell  was  not  disposea  to  make 
the  office  of  Lord  Rector  as  mere  a 
formality  as  it  had  been.  Ilia  activity 
in  examining  into  everything — his  de- 
termination, at  first,  to  take  almost  a 
professor's  part  in  the  delivery  of  lec- 
tures, and  m  the  direct  instruction  of 
the  students — ^was  not  without  its  use 
at  the  time  ;  though,  like  the  zeal  of 
most  inexperienced  men,  it  did  some 
mischief  also,  and  was,  we  think,  in 
violation  not  only  of  the  existing  prac- 
tice, but  of  the  theory  of  the  relation 
that  his  office  should  bear  to  the  gene- 
ral body  of  professors.  Ilis  plan  was 
to  deliver  lectures,  on  some  subject  of 
general  literature,  U>  the  students  in 
the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  to 
repeat  the  lectures,  in  such  places  as 
he  could  find  an  audience  willing  to 
subscribe  for  them,  and  ultimately  to 
print  them  in  the  magazines  which  ho 
edited.  It  is  plain  that  the  profes- 
sors were  right  m  resisting  a  plan  that 
could  by  no  possibility  be  carried  out, 
in  any  consistency  with  proper  regard 
for  the  conventional  dignity  of  his 
office.  Indeed,  with  all  our  admi- 
ration of  Campbell,  we  wish  that, 
instead  of  having  been  appointed 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow,  some  pro- 
fessorship had  been  found  for  him,  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  which 
he  might  have  found  proper  exercise 
for  his  talents,  and  such  release  from 
pressing;  anxieties  as  might  leave  him 
not  without  occasional  leisure  to  obey 
the  impulse  of  his  own  peuliar  genius. 
It  would  not  have  required,  we  should 
think,  much  exertion  to  have  accom- 
plished this  ;  and  not  for  Campbell  s 
sake,  but  for  that  of  the  country,  it 
ought  to  have  been  done.  Scott  alone 
seems  to  have  thought  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement for  him.  But  Scott  was 
almost  alone  in  being  both  a  wise  and 
a  generous  man. 

The  enthusiasm  which  existed  for 
him  among  the  students  was,  above 
all  things,  calculated  to  delight  Camp- 
bell ;  but  in  Glasgow,  his  birth-place, 
that  enthusiasm  descended  to  a  class 
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lower  than  the  students.  Whoever 
could  read  had  read  the  ''  Pleasures 
of  Hope" — ^whoever  could  hear  had 
heard  the  *'  Mariners  of  England"  and 
the  *'  Wounded  Hussar."  A  working 
painter  was  looking  from  the  upper 
window  of  the  University  hall,  while 
the  Lord  Bector  was  addressing  the 
young  men.  '^  Is  that  the  author  of 
the  poems  ? — I  should  like  to  speak  to 
him,"  was  his  thought ;  but  how  to 
accomplish  it.  When  the  address  was 
over  he  came  up  to  him — *'  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Maister  Cawmell,  there's  some 
drops  of  pent  faun  down  above  ye 
from  the  upper  windows,  and  I'm 
feared  it'll  spoil  your  coat ;  I  would 
tak  it  out  with  this  drop  o'  turpen- 
tine." Campbell  found  him  an  ex- 
ceedingly intelligent  man ;  and,  while 
in  Glasgow,  frequently  conversed  with 
him  on  everjrthinff  likelv  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  wondng  classes.  This 
was  of  moment  in  many  wavs;  in 
none  more  than  in  the  office  of  grand 
juryman — a  sort  of  magisterial,  umost 
judicial,  duty,  cast  on  the  Lord  Rec- 
tor, and  which  involved  a  vote  on 
questions  of  life  and  death. 

We  do  not  understand  the  Polish 
question ;  nor,  it  seems  to  us,  did 
Campbell — at  least  he  has  not  ren- 
derea  it  intelligible  to  others.  A  few 
lines  in  the  *'  Pleasures  of  Hope"  made 
him  a  sort  of  Polish  patriot.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  literary  life,  these 
lines  mterfered  with  his  appointment 
to  some  office  connected  with  a  Rus- 
sian University,  and  what  we  will  not 
say  was  worse ;  for  the  Russian  pro- 
fessorship might  have  ended  in  banish- 
ment to  Siberia.  They  now  made 
him  chairman  of  the  Polish  Associa- 
tion; and  thus  connected  him,  in  a 
way  that  tried  his  temper  and  his 
purse  severely,  with  a  knot  of  discon- 
tented, restless,  and  unemployed  men — 
disconnected  with  all  the  ordinary  re- 
lations of  society,  and,  whatever  might 
be  the  abstract  justice  of  their  cause, 
exceedingly  rum  customers.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  were  audacious  enough 
— a  bold  thins  in  foreigners^-to  say, 
that  CampbelPs  verses  about  Warsaw 
were  the  finest  things  ever  written ; 
and  poor  Campbell  did  what  he  could 
to  keep  up  his  own  frenzy-fever  of 
adopted  patriotism. 

In  1831,  we  find  him  at  St.  I^o- 
nard's.  Health,  which  had  been  sink- 
ing, was  gradually  restored ;  and  the 
spirit  of  poetry,  which  had  been  slum- 


bering for  years,  again  awoke.  Hcwt 
also  busy  with  his  "  Life  of  Mrs.  Sic 
dons."  OfhislifeatSt.LeoQaid'8,tl 
best  account  is  Dr.  Madden's,  given  li 
Beattie,  bat  too  long  for  us  to  e: 
tract.  Madden  appears  to  have  fearc 
actual  insanity  for  Campbell,  wh( 
the  news  arrived  of  Warsaw  havii 
been  taken.  '*  If  I  had  been  told  thi 
anpr  man  could  have  been  similsrl 
aflected  by  the  news  of  any  politic 
event  or  catastrophe,  I  would  not  ha^ 
believed  it.  .  .  It  was  stupif^ii 
^ef  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  objec 
m  which  all  his  hopes  centered.  . 
He  threw  himself,  neart  and  soul,  im 
the  cause ;  he  identified  all  his  fe€ 
ines— nay,  his  very  being  with  it 
Well  mid^t  Dr.  Madden  fear  insanit; 

Philo-Polish  enthusiasm,  howeve 
18  not  a  passion  made  to  last ;  and  \ 
St.  Leomird's  there  seems  to  havebe( 
fun  enough  at  times.  Madden  bi 
his  stories  of  United  InahmeD,  9i 
they  were  not  always  of  the  raw-heit 
and-bloody-bones  claaa.  He  had  h 
stories,  too,  of  general  Irish  sodetj 
and  Campbell  was  amused  by  what  ik 
amused  thousands  of  the  readers  < 
''Ireland  Sixty  Tears  Ago"-^ttin] 
ambitious  volume,  that  does  more  \ 
make  us  acquainted  with  our  fathe 
than  much  that  is  called  histor 
Madden  told  of  Curran  and  the  Monl 
of  the  Screw,  of  which  whoever  wisbi 
to  know,  let  him  read  Corran's  Lii 
of  his  Father — ^the  very  best  book  c 
the  history  of  Ireland  that  we  ban 
The  «'  Monks  of  the  Order  of  S 
Patrick,  commonly  called  the  Mod 
of  the  Screw,"  was  asocial  dub  form^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Avoomor 
in  the  year  1779.  It  had  its  profesM 
and  its  lay  brothers.  It  was  parti 
political,  partly  convivial;  and  '* 
was  composed,"  aays  CorranV  biogri 
pher,  writing  in  1819,  '<  of  men  su( 
as  Ireland  could  not  easily  assemb 
now" — how  much  less  easily  in  184il 
Campbell  got  into  the  highest  spirit 
He  would  have  his  **  Monks  of  S' 
Leonard's;"  and  there  were  <-  fe 
pleasant  tavern  dinners  under  tb^ 
name.  One  after  one,  however,  dro| 
ped  off,  and  at  last  it  degenerated  ioj 
a  whist  club. 

When  Campbeirs  health  becan 
somewhat  restored,  he  projected 
work  on  ancient  geography.  He  wool 
speak,  too,  '■  of  writing  a  poem  woi 
thy  of  his  early  fame."  These  ar 
Seattle's  words,  not  CampbeU's.    B 
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not  to  Paris,  and  spoke  of  going  to 
I'llj,  Accident  aod  caprice  varied 
yu  ronte*  and  be  weot  to  Algiers  and 

Oran. 

We  wish  we  bad  room  for  some  of 

b  letters  from  Algiers.     They  are 

sf  iriiedlj  written  ;  but  they  have  been, 

r<r  the  substance  of  them   has  been, 

iug  before  the  public.      His  heart, 

t'<tver,  was  at  home ;  and  we  have 

ItttETs  about  a  new   edition   of  his 

^^ffiS  and  aboot  some  arrangements 

•!;r  pnotiiig  his  African  travels,  in  the 

X«J£mM^  Magazine.      Wherever 

^vet  be  heard  the  clanking  of  the 

eitb  tbat  was  connected   with    his 

'^•^-deik  and  his  miserable  trade. 

H?  iiid  to  return  home,  and  he  visited 

^<^>^i^.    The  visit  was  a  triumph ; 

/■r  he  was  everywhere  cheerfully,  en- 

t^io^istically  received.     He  had  more 

bfdifloen,  pablic  and  private,  than 

• 'Old  be  good  for  any  one.     At  the 

uoiic  dinberi  he  sometimes  escaped 

<^t<edi;  bat  it  was  at  the  expense 

•  exhibiting  to  guests  assembled  to 

'^aoor  him,  that  there  were  times  and 

'o:a?ioM  in  which  the  accomplished 

'?<^torer  aod  patriot  could  not  conjure 

'v*  angle  image ;  and  at  private  tables, 

^'-  power  of  exgoying  a  jest,  or  con- 

;rUtiogto  enjoyment,  was  never  pro- 

"Tiged  beyond  an  hour  or  two.     In 

vt,  his  health  was  seriously  injured ; 

^^  VIS  rash  in  venturing  beyond  the 

|^j?e  of  the  domestic  circle.      Per- 

^pf  it  was  well  that  the  necessity  of 

i.tiog  his  day*B  bread  by  daily  toil, 

<^^rc6d  him  back  to  his  home,  to  work 

^ume  sad  life  of  Petrarch,  and  pre- 

V^  prefaces  to  books  to  be  written 

V  other  men.     His  name  to  a  title- 

'^  was  lomething  worth  purchasing 

^7  a  fashionable  b^kseller. 

1q  the  winter  of  1840,  Campbell, 
^i^  had  brought  from  Scotland  the 
^'^hter  of  one  of  his  brothers,  to 
-'^periateod  his  household,  took  a  new 
v/uie  in  Victoria  Square,  Pimlico. 
rhe  education  of  his  niece  and  the 
•iniishhig  his  house  gave  him  for  a 
*r)'le  sufficient  occupation  and  amuse- 
'Keiit  Dortng  the  sunmier,  his  health 
«u  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory 
**ate.  He  would  not  abide  by  regi- 
'  "Q*  and  rheumatism  was  added  to 
ti^  oompUunts.      He    had    heard 


Beattie  speak  of  some  of  the  German 
baths,  and  he  started  very  suddenly 
for  Rotterdam. 

On  his  return  to  London,  ''The 
Pilgrim  of  Glencoe**  was  published,  but 
people  would  not  read  it.  Such  a  few 
years  before  had  been  the  fate  of  *'  The- 
odric,"  which  fell  dead-born,  Camp- 
bell in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
'rehearing  for  "Theodric."  It  was 
a  decided  failure,  though  we  have  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Craik,  tbat  it 
is  the  purest  of  his  poems.  " '  O'Con- 
nor's Child,'  "  says  Mr.  Craik,  "is  the 
most  passionate, '  Theodric'  the  purest, 
of  Caropbell's  poems."* 

Campbell's  income  and  expenditure 
were  seldom  well  adjusted  to  each 
other,  and  one  of  the  strange  things  in 
this  biography  is  the  frequency  with 
which  unexpected  relief  came,  setting 
things  right  by  some  legacv,  or  acci- 
dental contingency  of  the  kind. 

He  next  set  or  sold  his  ;house  at 
Pimlico.  He  went  to  France  to  in- 
quire about  climate  and  cheapness 
of  residence.  He  returned  and  sold 
some  of  his  books,  and  wrote  his  name 
in  such  as  he  wished  preserved  for  his 
niece,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1843 
fixed  himself  in  Boulogne. 

He  amused  himself  for  a  while  in 
endeavouring  to  arrange  and  classify 
his  books.  It  was  in  vain.  The  trou- 
ble was  too  great,  and  the  effort  was 
discontinued.  He  wrote  a  few  letters 
to  his  friends,  dined  now  and  then 
with  the  British  consul,  but  soon 
found  that  even  this  was  too  much. 
He  turned  over  maps,  and  thought  he 
was  busy  with  an  .undying  work  on 
classical  geography.  He  read  the  pa- 
pers, and  predicted  with  grave  alarm 
the  encr  easing  power  of  Russia.  He 
shut  himself  up  at  home  more  and 
more.  At  length  his  answer  to  all 
inquiries  was,  **  that  he  was  not  well 
enough  to  see  any  one." 

His  home,  however,  was  not  cheer- 
less. His  niece,  and  a  friend  who 
resided  with  them,  read  to  him  his 
favourite  authors.  He  was  fond  of 
music,  and  she  played  to  him.  The 
Marseillaise  hymn  was  his  great  favo« 
rite.  He  had  first  heard  it  at  Ratis- 
bon,  in  1800.  He  grew  worse  from 
day  to  day  ;  at  last  Beattie,  in  alarm. 


*  Craak's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  England, 
> '1  vL  175. 
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left  London  for  Boulogne.  He  found 
his  friend  dying.  At  the  awful  close 
of  life  the  thought  of  his  father,  and 
of  his  voice  in  family  prayer,  and  of 
the  expressive  language  in  which  his 
devotional  feelings  were  clothed,  came 
hack  to  the  dying  man.  His  father's 
prayers  seemed  to  him  more  like  the 
language  of  inspiration  than  anything 
ever  uttered  by  human  lips,  except  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  during  the  last  days  of  life  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  of  England 
seemed  to  be  his  great  consolation. 
'*  Shall  1  pray  for  you,"  said  his  niece 
to  him  the  day  before  his  death.  *^  Oh, 
yes,"  he  replied,  **  let  us  pray  for  one 
another." 

It  is  strange  the  last  words  he  ut- 
tered were,  "  we  shall  see  *  *  * 
to-morrow,'*  naming  a  friend  who  had 
died  long — long  before. 

On  Saturday,  June  15th,  1844,  he 
died  without  a  struggle.  On  July  3rd 
he  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Great  men  assembled  at  that  funeral, 
to  honor  one  of  England's  true  poets. 
Peel  was  there,  and  Lockhart,  and 
Mocaulay,  and  Brougham.  Milman 
headed  the  procession  when  it  began 


to  move.  Beattie  was  present,  and 
well  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment. "  The  service  for  the  dead, 
answered  by  the  deep-toned  organj  in 
sounds  like  distant  thunder,  produced 
an  effect  of  indescribable  solem- 
nity." 

We  have  incidentally  expressed  such 
admiration  of  Campbell  through  this 
article,  that  there  can  be  no  object  in 
any  formal  discussion  of  bis  particu- 
lar works,  if,  indeed,  at  this  moment, 
we  felt  ourselves  equal  to  it.  Of  his 
poems  it  is  probable  that  the  naval 
odes  will  each  day  rise  into  even  high- 
er estimation,  as  nothing  whatever  in 
our  hinguage  approaches  them  in 
homely  earnestness— earnestness  so  en- 
tire as  to  be  absolutely  sublime. 

Dr.  Beattie's  book  is  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  great  affection  for  Camj)- 
bell.  It  has  been,  we  think,  too  hastily 
put  together,  and  might  be  improved 
by  omitting  a  good  many  of  the  letters. 
It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  entertain- 
inff,  and,  it  is  gratifying  to  feel,  that 
it  IS  calculated  to  make  those  who  only 
knew  Campbell  as  a  poet,  think  of  him, 
with  whatever  infirmities,  as  a  kind- 
hearted,  honorable,  and  good  man  :^ 


it 


What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep  ? 
'Tis  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap  ! 
In  dews,  that  heavens  fiir  distant  weep. 

Their  turf  may  bloom ; 
Or  genii  twine,  beneath  the  deep 

Their  ooral  tomb. 


"  But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind, 

Whose  word  or  voice  has  served  mankind- 
And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high  ? 
To  live  Ui  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die  r 
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THE   GRAVE. 

A  7BAQ1IENT  FROM  THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 
(Ml.  BQDL.  343.) 

A  House  was  built  for  thee. 

Ere  thou  callest  dust  thy  Brother  ; — 

A  mould  was  shapen  for  thce> 

Ere  thou  earnest  from  thy  Mother : — 

Its  height  is  not  known, — 

Its  depth  is  not  measured — 

Tis  looked  by  no  stone. 

Till  thy  bones  therein  be  treasured. 

Until  that  I  bring  thee 

Whence  thou  slijut  part  never. 

Until  that  I  measure  thee 

Thy  clay-bed  for  ever  ! — 

Thy  house  is  not  built  high. 

Nor  lofty  thy  chamber. 

Yet  therein  thou  well  canst  lie, 

Tho'  lowly  that  chamber  ; 

Its  sideways  are  lowly — 
Its  heelways  are  narrow. 
Yet  therein  thou  well  canst  lie 
In  that  dim  house  of  sorrow. 
The  roof  is  built  over  thee 
To  thy  breast  full  nigh :  wearily 
There  shalt  thou  dwell,  in  cold. 
Darkly,  and  drearily. — 
Doorless  is  that  dread  House — 
Darkness  dwells  in  it. 

Death  keeps,  for  aye,  the  key 

Fast  art  thou  bound  in  it — 
Loathly  is  that  Earth- House, 
And  grimmest  to  dwell  in — 
The  worms  shall  divide  thee. 

Yet  thou  shalt  dwell  therein 

There  shalt  thou  yet  be  laid 

And  leave  thy  friends  near  thee. 

Thou  hast  no  friends  : — afraid 

They'll  never  come  near  thee. 

To  ask  how  it  liketh  thee, 

That  dim  house  of  sorrow. 

Or  ope  the  door,  to  ask  for  thee. 

After  to-morrow. — 

For  soon  thou  growest  loathly, 

And  hateful  to  look  upon. 

And  soon  from  thy  forehead 

Thy  locks  fall  one  by  one,— 

From  thy  ringlets  their  fairness 

Is  scattered,  no  finger 

Shall  pass  through  their  smoothness : — 

None  near  thee  shall  linger. 

M.  S.  J. 
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The  yesper  hymn  was  sung,  and  from  the  height 
Of  St.  Onofrio's  oonvent  you  might  see 

Eternal  Borne  all  sleeping  in  that  light 
Of  transient  and  mysterious  purity, 

Which,  like  the  tender  farewell  of  the  sun, 

Lingers  o'er  nature  when  the  day  is  done. 

From  the  high  terrace  leant  a  lonely  man, 
Whose  eye  pursued  the  parting  ^leam  of  day ; 

His  frame  was  weak— his  sunken  cheek  was  wan : 
But  as  he  ffazed  upon  the  fading  ray, 

A  flush  passed  o'er  his  brow,  and  something  there 

Told  of  young  hope  still  struggling  with  despair. 


Oh,  Leonora's  lover !  yet  for  thee 

Kature  hath  charms,  for  she  hath  ever  been 
Thy  friend,  even  in  thy  long  captivity ; 

Gilding  the  saddest  hour,  the  darkest  scene. 
Yes  1  though  the  cold  world  from  its  victim  fled. 
The  sunbeam  ne'er  forsook  thy  lonely  bed. 


That  sunbeam  was  thy  refuge  from  despair, 
When  reason  all  but  fled — when  love  was  o'er ; 

Still,  still  that  beam  from  Heaven  descended  there, 
And  soothed  thy  spirit  yet  to  hope  once  more. 

And  lighted  up  a  temple  in  thy  mind, 

When  Genius  mocked  at  Fate,  and  dwelt  enshrined. 


Grenius !  oh,  what  Genius  1  how  thy  cell 
Within  its  narrow  precincts  held  a  world ! 

What  radiant  shapes  obeyed  thy  magic  spell. 
Crowding  around  the  banner  there  unfurled ; 

And  still  hope  promised  as  she  led  them  on. 

That  grieved  Italia  yet  would  claim  her  son. 


That  time  b  come — a  few  short  feverish  hours. 
And  on  thy  furrowed  brow  shall  rest  her  crown. 

Oh !  mav  not  life  renew  its  withered  flowers. 
And  thy  declining  years  in  peace  go  down. 

Enough  of  bitterness  has  been  thy  fate ; 

Say  not  that  reparation  comes  too  late. 


The  sun  had  set  when  Tasso  turned  away. 
And  bent  his  steps  to  St.  Onofrio's  hall. 

The  sun  came  forth,  all  jocund  with  the  day ; 
But  Tasso  answered  nut  to  morning's  call. 

At  noon  of  night  his  broken  spuit  fled. 

Oh,  Borne !  thy  laurel  crown  is  for  the  dead ! 
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FRANCE— THE  XKAUOURATION  OF   1849. 


BT    KAPPA. 


The  Tear  1848,  destined  to  be  memor- 
able in  fbture  annals,  has  closed,  and 
tise  curtsin  has  dropped  on  the  first 
vtof  ths  portentous  political  drama 
Eflw  performing  in  France.  It  has 
raen  again  on  the  second  act,  and 
c-jcoffred  new  characters  on  the 
»» about  to  develop  a  series  of  new 
^^  Warding  incidents.  Never  was 
^  adage,  that ««  Truth  is  more  won- 
dcHol  than  fiction,*'  so  completely 
realised  as  at  present  in  France. 

b  the  rapid  sketch  of  the  events  of 
tkpast  year,  which  was  presented  to 
"cr  readers  la»t  month,  the  press  closed 
t^p-jQ  ss  at  the  moment  of  the  denoue^ 
^fntf  ud  when  the  characters,  so  to 
•ftak,  wereabont  to  assume  their  posi- 
imm  the  tableau  vivant^  upon  which, 
iliminsted  bj  white  fire,  the  curtain 
»*s  to  drop. 

Let  01  resume,  for  a  moment,  the 
i'cidents  with  which  we  were  then 
vtnpled. 

The  presidential  election  was  what 
j^vnalists  have  agreed  to  designate 
^'  a  *< great  fact."  It  was  also,  like 
^T  other  "  great  facts  "  of  the  past 
j^v,  ooexpected. 

Prioee  Charles  Louis  Napoleon 
P-ooaparte,  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor 
N^leoD,  the  prisoner  of  Ham,  and 
•'^  adventurer  of  Strasbourg  and 
^jilc^e,  was  elected  President  by 
■&0Te  six  millions  of  votes.  Let  us  see 
^^it  actual  proportion  these  suffrages 
^■^  to  the  entire  constituency  of 
i  :^iice,  under  the  conditions  of  uni- 
^^r^  soifirage,  as  defined  hy  the  con- 
nitntion. 

Thepopuktion  of  France  may,  in 
•'^Dd  numbers,  be  stated  at  thirty- 
four  millions ;  of  these,  seventeen  mil- 
Ir>cs  are  of  the  male  sex.  By  the 
tables  of  the  duration  of  life,  so  accu- 
rately kept  and  officially  published  in 
f^raoce,  it  follows,  that  of  those  seven- 
'^  millions  of  males,  not  less  than 
^■'M  millions  die  before  attaining  the 
^of  twenty-one  years.  There  re- 
^^n,  therefore,  about  nine  millions  of 
^  <'ters  qualified  hy  age.  But  of  these, 
A  certain  proportion,  more  or  less,  are 


disquaUfied  by  various  causes— such  as 
sickness,  absence  from  their  legal  do- 
micile, imprisonment,  condemnation 
for  offences,  &c.  We  may  therefore 
assume  the  number  of  persons  in  a 
condition  to  deliver  their  votes  at  about 
eight  and  a-half  millions.  Of  this 
number,  seven  and  a-half  millions  ac- 
tually voted  in  the  last  election  for  the 
President.  Of  these  seven  and  a-half 
millions,  half  a-million,  or  one  in  fif- 
teen, voted  for  one  or  other  of  the 
candidates  who  represented  the  ultra- 
democratic  party.  Seven  millions  of 
votes  were  divided  among  the  moder- 
ate candidates,  that  is  to  say,  those 
men  who  would  have  opposed  all  sub- 
versive doctrines,  such  as  those  of 
Communism  and  Socialism,  and  all 
tendencies  towards  red  republicanism 
and  ultra-democracy. 

These  candidates  consisted  of  two 
classes — the  first  was  represented 
solely  by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  im- 
personating the  reaction,  the  success 
of  whom  must  necessarily  be  a  solemn 
protestation  against  the  Revolution  of 
February, 

The  other  candidates,  such  as  Ge- 
neral Cavaignac  and  M.  de  Lamartine, 
represented  those  who  accepted  the 
Revolution  as  the  instrument  by  which 
a  moderate  republic  could  be  perma- 
nently established.  It  appears,  then, 
that  of  the  seven  millions  of  votes  the 
latter  party  had  divided  among  them 
about  one  million,  and  six  millions  de- 
clared for  the  reaction  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte. 

These  are  facts  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble either  to  evade  or  explain.  No- 
thing can  be  more  conclusive  as  to  the 
state  of  opinion  in  France.  Six-sevenths 
of  the  constituency  are  against  the 
Revolution,  but  they  are  also  adverse 
to  a  counter-revolution  to  be  effected 
by  armed  force.  They  are  partisans 
of  order,  and  they  hope,  by  legal 
means,  to  bring  about  another  change. 
A  portion  of  them,  although  adverse 
to  the  republican  form  of  government, 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in 
its    maintenance,    if  once  confidence 
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could  be  restored,  and  order  perma- 
nently maintained. 

Many  who  think  this  to  be  impracti- 
cable conceive,  nevertheless,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  the  Republic 
a  fair  trial,  to  convince  its  partisans 
of  its  impracticability  ;  and  to  accom- 
plish this,  they  think  the  reaction  must 
not  go  on  too  fast,  and  that  a  counter- 
revolution now  would  be  followed,  at 
no  distant  time,  by  other  movements 
similar  to  that  of  the  24  th  February, 
and  equally  disastrous  to  the  prospe- 
rity and  well-being  of  the  country. 
They  say,  therefore,  let  us  allow  an 
undoubtedly  fair  trial  to  the  Republic 
— let  us  have  a  perfect  proof,  which 
its  most  ardent  partisans  cannot  reject, 
that  it  is  unsuitable  to  France,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  maintained. 

Others  are  more  impatient,  and  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  French  people  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  such  political  em- 
piricism by  an  insignificant  minority. 
They  point  to  commerce  languish- 
ing, to  the  treasury  exhausted,  to  the 
public  credit  ruined,  to  the  manufac- 
tures paralysed,  the  warehouses  and 
magazines  closed,  the  harbours  empty, 
and  they  ask  how  long  this  is  to  be 
permitted.  They  compare  the  tables 
of  the  customs  and  indirect  taxes  of 
1848  with  those  of  1847,  and  they 
find  a  fearful  falling  off — a  falling  oflT 
not  less  in  amount  than  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total ;  and  contemplating 
these  things,  they  are  filled  with  indig- 
nation at  those  who  would,  under  any 
pretexts,  permit  the  continuance  of 
such  a  system. 

If  the  result  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion was  remarkable,  it  was  rendered 
doubly  so  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  took  place,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted. 

The  two  real  candidates  were  Gene- 
ral Cavaignac  and  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon, for  the  others  had,  evidently 
from  the  commencement,  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  success.  Of  these 
two  candidates,  the  former  was  the 
chief  of  the  state,  and  as  such  invested, 
not  with  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  re- 
sponsible  monarch,  but  with  little 
short  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  a 
dictator. 

His  friends  and  partisans  filled  all 
the  offices  of  the  state.  The  pro- 
vinces swarmed  with  them.  They 
were  found  in  the  capacity  of  prefects 
at  the  head  of  all  the  departments ;  as 


sub- prefects,  they  presided  over  tb< 
arrondissements ;  and  as  mayors  an^ 
adjoints,  over  the  communes.  Th 
entire  political  and  administrative  nj.i 
chinery  of  the  country  was  therefor 
at  the  disposal  of  the  eovernmeni 
which  in  Paris  directed  the  grea 
movements  of  the  election. 

If  the  personal  charactef  of  Oenw 
Cavaignac  placed  him,  in  the  estitei 
tion  of  many,  abore  the  suspicion  \ 
using  unfair  means,  the  same  coul 
not  be  said  of  hia  numerous  suppor 
ers.  Accordingly*  pfoceedings  t(M 
place  in  raference  to  bis  candidatekhi| 
which  the  most  indulgent  could  nl 
view  without  grave  censure. 

The  vast  machinery  of  governtncil 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  was  at* 
by  his  subordinates  to  the  most  u 
sparing  and  unscrupulous  ezteil 
There  was  no  department  of  the  pnbl 
service  which  was  not  rendered  sobs^ 
vient  to  his  election.  Puffing  biog« 
phies  and  personal  eulogies  were  pri^ 
ed  by  millions  at  the  national  expeoi 
At  the  national  expense  they  were  dl 
tributed  through  the  provinces.  N 
only  were  the  mail-coaohes  used  for  tl< 
but  special  trains  were  provided  i 
them  on  the  railways,  and  sent  la(| 
with  them  from  day  to  day.  % 
most  foul  abuses  were  practised  in  i 
post-office  to  give  circulation  to  tb< 
hrochures.  They  were  there  put  un^ 
the  bands  of  the  newspapers,  thus  i 
Buring  a  circulatiohy  to  be  obtained 
no  other  means. 

These  operations  were  not  confirj 
to  the  fabrication  of  eulogies  and  p^ 
on  General  Cavaignac^  but  they  wj 
directed  also  to  the  production 
every  sort  of  defamatory  and  slandl 
ous  publication  against  bis  oppon^ 
In  this  the  employes  of  the  pull 
were  actively  engaged.  These  wj 
printed  by  millions,  and  circulal 
through  the  departments.  A  host 
artists  were  engaged  in  inventing  i 
designing  caricatures  calculated 
throw  ridicule  on  Louis  Bonapaii 
It  would,  indeed,  be  endless  to  ei 
merate  and  describe  the  machinj 
brought  into  operation  on  this  d« 
sion,  by  the  fact  of  the  chief  cd  i 
state  being  himself  a  candidate  for 
own  continuance  in  that  office.  I 
instance  of  the  audacious  eitent 
which  this  system  was  pursued  i 
be  fresh  in  the  rDcoUection  of  i 
reader. 
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On    Thursday,    the     7th     Decem- 
frr,  there   appeared    in    the    morn- 
i"7  joarnals  the  celebrated  list  of  in- 
•bifliuals  recommended  to  receive  pen- 
<!.'Q3  bT  General    Cavaignac.      This 
l:<*t  cootained,  as  is  well   known»  the 
ris^iiies  and  accomplices  of  all  those  who 
>:ail  attempted  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe. 
It  contained  the  family  of  Pepin.     It 
o-ntaioed  the  prostitute   with  whom 
Ufx\A  had  cohabited)  and  who  after- 
wards exhibited  herself  in  the  Cafe 
'*  ii  Bourse.     It  contained  a  great 
i^jW  of  individuals  convicted  and 
^<t«r  punishment  for  robbery,  theft, 
'^i^\i  at  assassination^  for  murder 
'  (be  National  Guard  and  police,  for 
••fitrage  against  religion^  and  so  forth. 
\\  contained    the    names    of  almost 
lil  the  editorsy  sub-editors,  and  em- 
p!  '.H-^of  the  National,  including  those 
*'l  M.  Armand  Marrast,  President  of 
tift  Assembly  ;   M.  Bastide,  Minister 
vf  Foreign  Affairs,   &c.  &c.      This 
•ist,  was  published   in    the    journals 
^fl  the   morning   of    Thursday    the 
'*^f  accompanied    by  the    indignant 
o'Diments  which  such  an  atrocity  na- 
tiinlly  excited  in  all  well  constitated 
Qibdk    In  the  regidar  course,  these 
rarnala,and  the  correspondence  which 
sacb  a  report  would  naturally  produce, 
o^bt  to  have  gone  off  by  the  mails 
vhch   left  the  post-office  at  6,  p.m. 
This,  bowef  er,  did  not  suit  the  purpose 
M^  the  party,  and  accordingly  an  order 
*»  sent  to  the  post-office  to  stop  the  ^ 

Id  the  meanwhile,  apologetic  speeches 
9<Te  made  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
subject  by  General  Cavaignac  and  M. 
^ard,  both  of  whom  signed  the 
ulwoxioas  project.  These  speeches 
vere  initantly  put  into  the  hands 
^f  a  great  number  of  the  chief 
{■•riDters  in  Paris,  who  were  ordered 
to  uss  all  the  power  at  their  disposal 
^  print  them  off  against  night.  Mil- 
lions of  them  were  accordingly  printed 
^  11  o'clock,  P.M.,  when  they  were 
^ogbt  to  the  post-office,  and  the 
^&  pottei  literally  loaded  with 
thfeiB,  imide  |^({  Q„t^  iQ  i\^Q  exclu- 

'ioa  of  passengers.  It  was  asserted 
ih*t  a  large  portion  of  the  jour- 
^  hostile  to  General  Cavaignac 
'*f«  purposely  left  behind,  and  not 
Ij^wtrded  until  the  following  day. 
Tuva  the  whole  correspondence  of 
Prance  was  stopped  for  six  hourai  in 
"^pertooal  interests  of  the  chief  of  the 


executive.  Merchants  were  left  without 
their  orders  and  remittances,  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  commerce  was 
brought  to  a  dead  lock.  But  this 
was  neither  all  nor  the  worst ;  alarm 
was  spread  over  the  country,  and  ru- 
mours were  circulated  in  the  departs 
ments,  that  Paris  was  again  in  revolu- 
tion :  another  24th  of  June  was  ex- 
pected, and  the  departments  were  ready 
to  march  on  the  capital. 

Another  advantage  to  the  govern- 
ment candidate  was  adroitly  gained  by 
this  manoeuvre.  An  emeute,  at  that 
moment,  would  have  been  the  al- 
most certain  means  of  General  Ca- 
vaignac's  being  again  declared  Dic- 
tator. The  public  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  replace  him  by  another,  and 
thus,  by  a  lucky  coup-de-main  occurring 
at  the  moment  of  the  election,  he  might 
have  leaped  into  the  presidential  chair 
by  a  surprise,  just  as  Louis  Philippe 
was  hurled  from  his  throne  in  Febru- 
ary. All  this,  and  other  like  contin- 
gencies, were  calculated,  and  means 
prepared,  to  take  advantage  of  them  as 
they  might  occur. 

Familiar  as  we  are  with  the  system 
of  public  administration  which  pre- 
vails in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  to  an  English  reader 
the  immense  power  which  the  execu- 
tive government  in  France  can  exer- 
cise, to  produce  any  desired  efBect 
through  the  departments. 

France  consists  of  eighty-six  depart- 
ments»  corresponding  nearly  with  the 
English  counties  i  over  each  depart- 
ment there  presides  a  governor,  called 
a  Prefect,  who  is  the  nominee  and 
local  representative  of  the  head 
of  the  state,  and  who  can  be,  and  is, 
removable  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  government,  without  reason  as- 
signed. Each  department  is  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  arrondisse- 
ments,  from  three  to  seven,  according 
to  its  extent  and  population.  Each 
of  these  arrondissements  is  governed 
by  a  Sub-Prefect,  who  is  also  the  no- 
minee of  the  Executive  Government, 
and  removable  at  pleasure.  Each  ar- 
rondissement  is  divided  into  cantons, 
varying  in  number  again  according  to 
the  population ;  and  each  canton  is 
divided  into  communes.  Thus  the 
86  departments  are  divided  into  363 
arrondissements,  which  are  subdivided 
into  2,846  cantons,  and  are  again  sub- 
divided into  37,040  communes.     In 
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all  this  chain  of  admintfttratioiiy  the 
central  government^  at  Paris*  is  re- 
presented by  functionaries  presiding 
over,  and  directly  influencing  the  local 
population.  All  of  these  function- 
aries*  from  the  Prefect  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  lowest  beadle  or  the 
canton,  derive  their  appointments, 
their  authority,  and  their  emoluments, 
fVom  the  executive  of  Paris,  by  whom 
they  may  be  severally  removed  and 
dismissed  at  pleasure. 

By  means  of  the  central  bureaux, 
therefore,  of  Paris*  government  can, 
by  a  single  mail,  transmit  its  or  ders, 
through  the  Prefects  of  Departments, 
to  the  lowest  functionary  of  the  com- 
munes and  cantons.  All  these  func- 
tionaries, during  the  late  election,  de- 
rived the  breath  of  their  nostrils  from 
the  Hotel  of  the  Rue  de  Varennes. 
General  Cavaignac  was  to  them  what 
Louis  Philippe  was  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Such  was  the  machinenr  worked  by 
the  partisans  of  General  Cavaignac, 
during  the  presidential  election,  and 
worked  without  limit  or  scruple ;  and 
yet  so  great  was  the  repugnancy  of 
public  opinion  to  this  candidateship, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  more 
than  one  vote  for  every  six  obtained 
by  his  adversary.  This  adversary  was 
a  young  man,  whose  entire  life  had  been 
spent  in  exile,  and  who  was  deprived 
of  all  opportunity  of  influencing  pub- 
lic opinion  personally  towards  himself. 

The  two  proceedings  by  which  his^ 
career  was  signalised — ^the  affairs  of 
Strasbourg  and  Boulogne— both  ope- 
rated against  him  ;  the  latter  especi- 
ally covered  him  'with  ridicule — an 
effect  which,  in  France,  it  is  difficult 
to  withstand.  Prince  Louis,  moreover, 
was  deprived  of  the  means  of  promot- 
ing his  candidateship  by  the  ordinary 
measures  adopted  in  popular  elections. 
He  even  wanted  money.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  he  was  returned  by 
upwards  of  six  millions  of  votes 
against  one  million  given  to  his  op- 
ponent. 

An  analoffy  is  frequently  attempted 
to  be  established  between  the  great 
republic  of  America  and  that  which 
has  just  been  proclaimed  in  France. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
at  present  has  a  much  closer  analogy  to 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land, than  to  the  republic  about  to 


be  established  in   France.    We  say 
about  to  be  established ;  becinse  it 
would  be  an  utter  delusion  to  imagine 
that,    because    a    paper   constitation 
has  been  proclaimed  through  the  de- 
partments, amidst  a  mixture  of  ap. 
plause,  hootings,  and  biases— amidst 
cries  of  "  Vive  la  Republique,"  and 
"  Vive  Napoleon,"  and  «*  Vi»e  Henri 
v.,"  and  "  Vive  le  Comte  de  Paris," 
and  "  a  baa  Cavaignac,"  "a  bas  IAb- 
semblie  Nationale"— we  say  it  would 
be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  affirm  that 
the  republic  is  therefore  established. 
Public  opinion  is  kept  down  in  Paris 
by  60,000  bayonets  in  the  capitol,  be- 
sides  as  many  more  bristling  aroond 
it.     They  who  desire  to  overthrow  the 
republic  with  a  view  to  establiah  so- 
cialism, as  well  as  they  who  desire  to 
overthrow  it  with  a  view  to  re-erect  a 
throne  of  one  or  other  of  the  several 
pretenders,  only  bide  their  time  and 
wait  for  an    opportunitv  at   which, 
either  by  the  aid  of  the  chamber  to  be 
returned  by  a  new  election,  or  by  the 
aid  of  the  army,  in  which  divisions 
may  arise,  they  may  accomplish  their 
purpose. 

The  sort  of  persons  into  whose 
hands  the  government  of  France  has 
fallen,  since  the  Revolution  of  Febru- 
ary, may  be  conceived  by  some  of  the 
details  which  have  been  given  in  our 
last  number.  There  are  some 
other  particulars  of  these,  however, 
which  are  not  uninteresting. 

M.  Recurt,  who  was  previously  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior  and  Minister  o( 
Public  Works,  and  who  was  appointed 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  by  General  O 
vaignao  (an  office  of  high  importaneej 
being  the  chief  of  the  municipality  ol 
Paris),  has  been  a  habitual  political 
conspurator — ^was  a  political  coovie^ 
and  the  intimate  friend  and  fiunily  oo^ 
nexion  of  Pepin,  who  died  on  the  sen 
fold  with  Fieschi,  for  the  horrible  si 
tempt,  by  the  infernal  machine,  <M 
Louis  Philippe,  his  family  and  suite. 

The  predilection  of  Gen.  Cavaignu 
for  that  party  was  manifested  after  ^ 
was  compelled,  by  the  minority  in  t^ 
Assembly  to  admit  MM.  Dnfaure  tf| 
Vivien,  of  the  moderate  party,  into  * 
ministry.  As  a  counterpoise  to  t 
he  raised  M.  Recurt  to  the  Prel 
ture  of  the  Seine.  M.  Recurt 
included  in  the  national  pension 
we  have  already  mentioned,  for  a  pfl 
sion  of  £20  a-year. 
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M.  Gerrais  (de  Caen),  placed  in  the 
Prefecture  of  Police,  by  General  Ca- 
ni^ac,  wu  also  a  political  cunspira- 
tir  and  ooaviet  He  was  also  one  of 
thi  objects  recommended  for  a  pension 
fcf  £20  a-jear. 

M.  Caossidiere  was  also  a  political 
^>QTict.  This  individnaly  in  the  emeute 
of  Febniary,  went  escorted  by  the 
rahbie,  aad  accompanied  by  the  noto- 
rioiB  Sobrier,  to  the  Prefecture   of 
P>iice,  and  took  onceremonioas  pos- 
Kssioo  of  it.      Self-appointed,  these 
tvo  iodiridoals  instantly  commenced 
'tt^ntiiig  the  ftinctions  of  the  office. 
T.Tjtt  once  dismissed  the  entire  per- 
^  of  the  department^  and  substi- 
tzui  for  them  a  mob  of  convicts^ 
'  -^res,  sod  conspirators,  their  habi- 
t3al  frknds  and  associates.     Of  these 
the  sgeots  of  police    were    immedi- 
auij  eomposed.      Two  guards  were 
formed,  composed  of  the  same  mate- 
Huli;  the  one  called  the  Republican 
'^iurd,aadthe  other  the  Montagnards, 
*bo  did  the  duty  previously  performed 
^  that  most  efficient  body*  the  Muni- 
cp&l  Goard,  horse  and  root.     As  an 
^ternal  indication  of  their  political 
'tith,  these  praetorians  of  communism 
iQd  socialism  wore  red  sashes  and  red 
^^itbers ;  and  in  order  to  efface  the  tri- 
colour, the  symbol  of  tfie  moderate 
republic,  abolished  all  the  white  from 
t^eir  QDiform.     They  kept»  for  several 
Qtooths,  forcible  possession  of  the  Pre- 
ftcture  of  Police*  and  were  only  ex- 
F-^Hed  from  it  at  last«  by  an  extraordi- 
lary  force  of  the  army  and  the  Na- 
^>&sl  Goard. 

Canssidiere  and  Sobrier^  both  poli- 
-'Sl  convicts,  now,  however,  quarrel- 
<^i  and  a  sort  of  branch  prefecture 
^^  estaUished  by  Sobrier  in  the 
^Q€  de  Rivoliy  in  the  house  facing 
t)»e  angle  of  the  Tuileriea  formed  bjr 
^h  Pavilion  Marsan,  lately  the  habi- 
titkm  of  tiie  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and 
;i«  Dute  and  Duchess  of  Nemours. 
Thb  house  assumed  for  a  time  all  the 
sj'Pearance  of  a  castle  of  banditti, 
^tjnels  of  the  red  guard  were  ac- 
t'ordingly  posted  at  the  door,  and  no 
'■^  vas  admitted  without  a  pass- 
«ord.  Here  were  hatched  the  plots  of 
^  17th  April,  and  the  15th  May. 
«ere  were  drawn  up  and  debated  on, 
^  decrees  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
^atioQal  A88embl}r,  Uie  re-establlsh- 
<^ent  of  the  guillotine,  and  the  confis- 
mioQ  of  the  property  of  the  rich,  which 


wore  propoRod  from  the  tribune  by 
Barbes,  Blanqiii,  and  their  associates, 
on  tlic  day  of  the  15th  May. 

Caussidiere  was  succeeded,  after 
his  resignation,  in  consequence  of  the 
aifair  oi  the  15th  May,  by  M.  Ducoux, 
another  red  republican,  only  a  shade 
better  than  Caussidiere  himself. 

M.  Ducoux,  on  the  accession  to 
office  of  MM.  Dufaure  and  Vi- 
vien, wrote  an  impertinent  letter  to 
General  Cavaignac,  throwing  up  his 
office,  in  consequence  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  respectable  men.  Gre- 
neral  Cavaignac  appointed  in  his  slead 
M.  Gervais  (de  Caen). 

M.  Bastide,  the  late  Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Attairs,  was  originally  chief-secre- 
tary of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  succeeded 
the  latter  as  minister,  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  executive  commis- 
sion, in  May.  M.  Bastide  was  also  a 
political  convict,  and  was  down  on 
the  pension-list  for  twenty  pounds  a- 
year.  He  was  a  sort  of  sub-editor,  or 
coadjutor,  in  the  National,  and  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  least  objectionable 
among  the  party  who  seized  upon 
power  after  February. 

M.  Hetzell,  the  chief  secretary  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is,  or 
was  lately,  a  small  publisher  in  the 
Rue  de  Kichelieu,  dealing  chiefly  in 
illustrated  works. 

These  were  the  leading  personages  in 
the  public  administration.  It  were 
endless  to  attempt  to  go  through  the 
minor  appointments.  There  we  find 
swarming  all  the  ignorance,  vulgarity, 
and  presumption  which  could  be  col- 
lected together  by  sweeping  the  floors 
of  the  bureau  and  printing-rooms  of 
the  National, 

It  has  been  often  asked,  and  the 
question  has  never  been  answered, 
why,  before  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic,  the  French  people  were  not 
consulted  ? 

It  will  doubtless  seem  strange  that, 
while  it  was  'deemed  essential  to 
leave  to  the  choice  of  the  sovereign 
people,  expressed  by  universal  suf- 
frage, the  individual  who  was  to  occupy 
the  presidency  of  the  republic,  that 
same  sovereign  people  were  never  al- 
lowed to  express  their  will  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  republic  should  be  es- 
tablished at  all  I 

After  the  revolution  of  February, 
when  existing  institutions  were  dislo- 
cated, and  the  "personnel"  of  the  mo- 
narchy scattered  to  the  winds,  there  re- 
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mained,  by  universal  acknowlcd^ncnt, 
no  right  of  sovereignty  save  in  the 
universal  people. 

The  warmest  advocates  of  demo- 
cracy would  not  dare  openly  to  deny 
the  right  of  that  people  to  choose  their 
form  of  government.  Again  and  again 
that  minority,  who  seized  on  power 
by  a  "coifp  de  main,*'  were  challenged 
to  submit  this  question  to  universal 
suffrage,  whether  there  should  be  a 
republic  in  France  or  a  constitutional 
monarchy. 

They  never  dared  to  do  this.  The  re- 
public was  proclaimed  in  February,  by 
those  who  usurped  the  power,  at  the  Ho- 
tel de  Yille,  without  consulting  the 
country,  and  without  any  right  to  make 
such  a  proclamation.  It  was  again 
proclaimed  from  the  steps  of  the  JN^a- 
tional  Assembly  in  May»  but  it  was 
done  under  the  menaces  of  a  mob^ 
collected  round  the  building,  whose 
shouts  were  heard  through  its  open 
windows — a  mob  collected  there  bv  the 
party  of  the  National,  In  a  moment 
of  deplorable  weakness  the  newly-con- 
vened assembly  yielded  to  a  feeling  of 
alarm,  and,  contrary  to  their  own  con- 
victions, allowed  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment and  its  partisans  again  to 
proclaim  the  republic.  The  country, 
it  is  true,  so  far  assented  to  this  that 
it  did  not  rise  in  insurrection,  and 
compel  its  representatives  to  retract. 

The  cause  of  this  passive  assent  was 
the  horror  of  civil  war. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  patience  of  the 
outraged  people,  did  not  prevent  the 
evil ;  civil  war  broke  out  in  June,  and 
the  government,  who  usurped  power 
on  24th  February,  proclaimed  the 
state  of  siege  on  24th  June.  Personal 
liberty  was  outraged,  the  domiciles  of 
citizens  were  violated,  the  liberty  of 
the  press  ceased,  the  agents  of  power 
invaded  printing-offices,  closed  their 
doors,  and  placed  on  them  the  seal  of 
the  government.  The  editors,  with- 
out trial,  or  even  reason  assigned, 
were  seized,  and  committed  to  solitary 
confinement ;  they  were  detained  for 
weeks,  and  at  length  liberated,  as  ar- 
bitrarily as  they  had  been  arrested. 
General  Cavaignac,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  majesty,  did  not  deign  even  to 
assign  a  reason  for  this,  nor  has  he 
done  so  to  the  present  hour. 

In  the  case  of  La  Presse,  the  reason 
assigned  by  public  opinion  was  that 
that  journal  had  been  the  tradi- 
tional opponent  of  the  National ;  until 


February  it  had  triumphed  OTer  its 
adversary.  The  National,  deter- 
mined that  the  first  act  to  be  exe- 
cuted, in  virtue  of  the  dictatorial 
power  conferred  on  General  Ca- 
vaignac, should  be  one  of  retalia- 
tion  ;  and,  accordino:ly,  the  agents  of 
police  were  sent  to  tue  bureaux  of  the 
Presse,  without  notice  and  without 
reason,  turned  the  employes  into  the 
streets,  sealed  up  the  doors,  and  lodg- 
ed the  chief  editor  in  the  conciergerie, 
Thus  was  a  journal,  which  had  beoii 
established  for  twelve  years,  whicl 
counted  60,000  subscribers,  aflbrdet 
employment  to  900  persons,  rcpre.^ent 
cd  a  capital  of  £100,000,  paid  to  th( 
treasury  nearly  a  million  of  francs  an 
nually — suspended,  without  trial,  aii< 
without  condemnation  ;  and  all  tb 
was  accomplished  merely  to  satisr 
the  vengeance  of  the  editor  and  coil 
tributors  of  a  small  journal,  the  nun! 
ber  of  whose  readers,  confcssedlj 
never  amounted  to  more  than  abo\l 
one-sixth  part  of  those  of  La  Presse. 

The  personal  bitterness  excited  h 
this  contest  was  not  slow  to  produi 
its  fruits.  The  election  took  place,  I 
is  well  known,  on  the  same  day  fi 
the  eighty-six  departments,  includi< 
Corsica  and  Algeria.  The  reports 
each  of  these  made  by  the  local  auth 
rities  were  returned  to  Paris,  whe 
they  were  examined,  collected  &i 
summed  up  by  a  committee  of  the  .^ 
sembly,  appointed  to  ascertain  and  i 
port  the  result.  They  arrived, 
course,  at  successive  intervals,  accol 
ing  to  the  distance ;  but  it  immediate 
became  apparent  that  Prince  Lol 
would  be  returned  by  an  immense  i^ 
jority. 

Much  excitement  preyailed  in  t 
capital.  Fears  were  entertained  of 
Imperialist  movement ;  but  to  do  ji 
tice  to  Prince  Louis  himself,  and 
those  by  whose  advice  be  acted,  ey< 
conceivable  discouragement  was  gi^ 
to  such  a  measure.  The  organs  of  I 
moderate  partv,  and  the  friends  of  I 
prince  himself,  loudly  and  earnH 
declared  that  any  such  procccdi 
would  gravely  compromise  his  id 
rests. 

It  would  have  become  the  dot) 
the  President  of  the  Assembly. 
Armand  Marrast,  and  of  the' el 
functionaries  of  the  goYemmcnt, 
have  proclaimed  and  installed  the  1| 
sident  of  the  Rm)ublic  -with  becotc 
honours  and  with  ceremonials  mor< 
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!-*?  f^Iendid.  This  would  have  been 
a  'litler  pill  to  swallow  for  the  Na- 
v>7id,  and  an  expedient  was  accord- 
I'.'lv  rli'vise^l  to  evade  it. 

(»n  Wednesday,  the  20tli  of  Decem- 
^r,  Paris  beinor  in  profound  tranquil- 
lity, no  cause  of  alarm  beinor  apparent, 
M  the  returns  of  several  ot  the  de- 
pirtments  not    having    yet    arrived, 
{'•  ii«  of  troops  were  seen  moving,  to 
*l»  ^arprise  of  the  people,  in  strong  co- 
lumns, by  various  routes,  towards  the 
Wmbly.     At  three  o*clock  all  the 
a^^^nes  to  it  were  interrupted,  and  it 
^  invested  in  the  same  manner  as 
^  file  15th  May  and  the  24th  June. 
■tarm  was  spread  through  the  capital, 
i 'i  an  insurrection  was  apprehended. 
It  iris,  however,  asserted  by  those  in 
t!i'  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
AM?mbly  that  the    government  had 
ome  to  a  resolution  to  have  the  Pre- 
*.i'nt  proclaimed  without  waiting  for 
(Ik"  rttoms  of  tlie  remaining  depart- 

At  four  o'clock,  accordingly,  the 
Trw  President  was  called  upon  to  take 
'Jiv  oaths  in  the  tribune,  and  M.  Ar- 
"tind  Marrast  formally  proclaimed 
Hm.  Prince  Louis  then  delivered  a 
:  "^'ch  which  appeared  in  the  journals 
•  t  the  day ;  and  having  descended 
irom  the  tribune,  he  approached  Ge- 
neral Cavaignac,  who  was  seated  on 
•rve  of  the  front  benches,  and  with 
r  iHf  h  apparent  gracefulness  and  cor- 
'uilitv  said  to  him : — 

•  

"General,  I  am  proud  to  succeed 
1  nian  such  as  you,  and  I  trust  that 
fiance  will  stiU  continue  to  receive 
i^  benefit  of  your  services."  The 
prince  then  extended  his  hand  to  Ge- 
neral Cavaignac.  The  latter,  during 
<bi^  address,  never  rose  from  his  seat, 
n^  showed  any  disposition  to  accept 
<1)«-;  kindness  profferwl  to  him.  When 
Prince  Louis  extended  his  hand,  Ge- 

|>'fral  Cavaignac  put  his  forefinger  into 

it. 

^is  strange  demeanour  has  been 
explained  by  stating  that  General 
'  avaignac  was  taken  by  surprise  on 
' hi?  occasion,  and  that  he  was  pre-oc- 
'  npied.  The  general  himself,  however, 
'I'X's  not  appear  even  to  have  offered 
any  expbmation  of  this  curious  cir- 
'.•]in.%tance, 

Prince  Louis  went  out  of  the  As- 
^HiWy  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
^<*-pTerident8,  the  secretaries,  and 
•«me  of  the  members.  He  found  his 
^<«ye  waiting  for   him  at  the  gate 


upon  the  Quai.  There  was  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  in  attendance  with  General 
Clianjjarnier,  Conimandor-in-Chief  of 
the  ^^ational  Guard,  and  his  stiiflT. 
They  escorted  the  new  President  over 
the  bridge,  through  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  to  the  Palace  of  the  Ely- 
see  Bourbon  in  the  Champs  Elysces, 
which  was  assigned  him  as  his  residence 
by  the  Assembly.  Such  was  the  inde- 
cent haste  with  which  this  proceeding 
was  executed,  that  there  was  not  a 
room  in  the  palace  prepared  for  his 
reception  on  his  arrival,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  cabinet 
council  which  was  held  in  the  evening. 
The  palace  was  filled  with  carpenters, 
upholsterers,  and  painters,  employed 
in  preparing  it  for  the  President. 

The  ostensible  motive  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was  to  avoid  dangerous  mani- 
festations, which,  it  was  said,  had  been 
concerted  for  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  President  of  the  He- 
Eublic.  It  was  reported  that  a  plot 
ad  been  discovered  to  seize  the  person 
of  Prince  Louis  on  leaving  the  Assem- 
bly, and  to  carry  him  in  triumph  to 
the  Tuileries  amidst  cries  of  **Vive 
PEmpereur."  The  real  motive,  how- 
ever, which  was  believed  to  have 
prompted  this  unexpected  measure, 
was  to  deprive  the  new  President  of 
the  triumph  which  the  formal  ceremo- 
nies of  his  proclamation  would  give 
him,  and  to  "  smuggle  him,"  as  one  of 
the  journals  of  the  day  said,  '*like  a 
packet  of  contraband  goods  into  the 
palace,  and  leave  him  there,  amidst 
carpenters,  painters,  and  other  arti- 
sans." 

The  same  evening,  the  former  Cabi- 
net having  resigned,  the  new  Cabinet 
was  appointed  as  follows : — 

M.  Odillon  Barrot,  representative 
of  the  people.  Minister  of  Justice, 
charged  with  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  in  the  absence  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic. 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

M.  Leon  de  Malleville,  represen- 
tative of  the  people,  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

M.  Rulhieres,  General  of  Division, 
representative  of  the  people,  Minister 
of  War. 

M.  de  Tracy,  representative  of  the 
people.  Minister  of  the  Marine  and 
Colonies. 
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M,  Fallonx,  represpntativo  of  the 
people,  Aiinister  of  Public  Iiif^truction 
and  Worship. 

M.  Leon  Faucher,  reprcflentative  of 
the  people.  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

M.  BixiOj  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Assembly,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. 

M.  Passy  (Hippolite),  Member  of 
the  Institute,  Minister  of  Finances. 

The  new  Government  was  scarcely 
formed,  when  it  was  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing to  pieces.  It  is  well  known  that, 
within  three  or  four  days,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  deserted  it.  Various  ex- 
planations of  this  schism  were  ^iven. 
What  appeared  certain  was,  &at  a 
serious  dissent  took  place  between  M. 
Leon  de  Malleyille,  Aiinister  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent addressed  a  letter  to  the  minister, 
which  caused  the  immediate  resigna- 
tion of  the  latter.  The  minister  took 
the  letter  to  a  meeting  of  his  colleagues, 
which  was  held  at  me  palace  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  where  he  submitted  it  to  them. 
They  resolved  collectively  to  resign, 
and  M.  Odillon  Barrot  proceeded  to 
the  Elys^  Bourbon  with  their  resig- 
nation in  his  pocket.  Prince  Louis 
became  alarmed,  felt  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  grave  indiscretion,  expressed 
his  regret  at  what  had  happened,  and 
made  a  gentlemanly  apology.  Upon 
this,  M.  O.  Barrot  convoked  the  Mi- 
nistry at  the  palace  of  the  President, 
where  the  explanations  were  repeated, 
and  the  Ministers  withdrew  their  re- 
signation, and  decided  on  remaining 
in  office. 

Later  in  the  day,  however,  M.  Leon 
de  Malleville  changed  his  mind,  and 
resolved  definitively  to  resign,  which 
he  did,  and  was  accompanied  in  this 
resolution  by  M.  Bixio,  Minister  of 
Commerce. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  took 
place  in  the  evening,  at  which  M. 
L^on  Faucher,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  was  transferred  to  the  In- 
terior; M,  Lacrosse,  Vice-President 
of  the  Assembly,  was  appointed  Mi- 
nister of  Public  Works ;  and  M.  Buf- 
fet,  a  promising  young  member  of  the 
Assembly,  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Commerce. 

These  were  the  facts  connected  with 
the  ministerial  crisis,  which  so  inau- 
ppiciously  signalised  the  "debut"  of  the 
President.     Various  reports  were  cir- 


culated respecting  the  real  cause  of 
M.  de  Malleville*ii  resipation.  It  was 
said  that  Prince  Louis  had  required 
M.  de  Malleville  to  countersign  the 
nomination  of  M.  Emile  de  Kieuwer- 
kerke  to  the  post  of  "  Directenr  des 
beaux  Arts" — a  place  occupied,  once 
the  Revolution  of  FebruaiT,  by  M. 
Charles  Blanc,  the  brother  of  the  well- 
known  Louis  Blanc.  With  this  de- 
mand M.  de  Malleville  refused  to 
comply. 

M.  de  Nieuwerkerke  is  a  person  of 
distinguished  family,  and  favourably 
known  as  an  amateur  in  sculpture. 
He  is  well  known  in  the  fashionable 
circles  in  Paris,  where  he  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  favour  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  Princess  Mathilde 
Demidoff,  the  daughter  of  the  es> 
king  Jerome,  the  Governor  of  the 
Invalides,  and,  consequently,  the  first 
cousin  of  the  President.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  the  proposed  appoint- 
ment was  the  consequence  of  toe  re- 
commendation of  this  lady. 

Supposing  this  statement  to  be  true^ 
M.  de  Malleville  has  been  ccnsun^ 
even  by  his  friends  for  an  over  degree 
of  scrupulousness  in  his  disinclination 
to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  Pre- 
sident. There  was  nothing  in  the 
character  or  personal  qualifications  of 
M.  de  Nieuwerkerke  which  could  have 
rendered  the  appointment  unfit;  and 
beyond  these  qualifications  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior  had  no  right  to 
look. 

It  was  also  said  that  Prince  Louis 
had  demanded  of  M.  de  Malleville,  to 
deliver  to  him  certain  documents, 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Mi- 
nistry of  the  Interior,  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  Strasbourg  and  Boulc^e,  in 
which  Prince  Louis  had  figured. 
Amongst  these  documents  were  al^ 
leged  to  be  letters,  addressed  \i) 
Prince  Louis  to  King  Louis  Philippe ; 
and  also  letters  addressed  to  the  Mi* 
nister  of  the  Interior  and  the  Prefect 
of  Police,  from  agents  employed  bi 
the  government  as  spies  around  thi 
person  of  the  prince,  not  only  t( 
watch  and  report  his  movements,  bu 
to  prompt  and  stimulate  them.  Som< 
of  these  letters,  it  was  said,  containei 
matter  proving  that  M.  dc  JSIallevill 
himself,  as  well  as  M.  Thiers,  wer 
directly  implicated  in  the  emplujnni^n 
of  these  agents. 

It  was  further  stated  that,  on  th 
other  hand,  M.  de  Malleville  had  pr^: 
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posed  a  list  of  nominatioiui  to  tho 
Frefectures  of  Departments,  for  sig- 
nature, to  the  President,  which  nomi- 
nations the  President  considered  to  be 
of  too  reactionary  a  character,  and 
declined  to  sign. 

We  giye  the  several  reports  as  they 
circnlatedy  without  pretending  to  gua- 
rantee their  accuracy. 

It  was  not  long  before  some  further 
details  of  this  curious  affair  oozed  out. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  by 
Prince  Louis  to  M.  de  Malleville  was, 
by  some  means  or  other,  obtained  by 
the  editor  of  a  small  provincial  paper, 
published  at  Nantes,  called  LHermme. 
It  was  published  in  that  journal,  and 
copied  immediately  into  all  the  jour- 
nals of  Paris,  and  other  parts  of 
France.  The  following  is  the  letter: — 

"  Monsieur  le  Ministre, — 1  asked  the 
Prefect  of  Police  whether  he  did  not 
sometimes  receive  reports  on  diplomacy. 
He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  that 
he  yesterday  sent  to  you  copies  of  a  dis- 
patch relating  to  Italy.  These  dis- 
patches, you  know,  ought  to  be  directly 
remitted  to  me,  and  I  cannot  but  express 
to  you  my  dissatisfaction  at  your  delay 
m  communicating  them  tome.  I  equally 
desire  that  you  will  send  me  the  sixteen 
earUmi  (cases)  which  I  have  requested 
from  you.  I  wish  to  have  them  on 
Thursday.  (These  are  the  documents 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  Strasbourg  and 
Boulogne.)  I  do  not,  besides,  approve 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  drawing 
up  articles  which  relate  to  me  person- 
ally. This  was  not  done  under  Louis 
Philippe,  and  ought  not  to  be  done  now. 
For  several  days  I  have  not  received 
any  telegraphic  despatches.  In  short, 
I  perceive  clearly  that  the  ministers 
I  have  {^pointed  wish  to  treat  me  as  if 
the  famous  Constitution  of  Si^yes  was 
in  force,  but  this  I  will  not  suffer.  Ac- 
cept, M.  le  Ministre,  the  assurance  of 
my  sentiments  of  high  distinction. 

"L.  N.  Bonaparte. 

"  P.S I  have  forgotten  to  say  that 

there  are  at  St.  Lazare  eighty  women 
in  confinement,  of  whom  only  one  has 
been  brought  before  the  court-martial. 
Tell  me  if  I  have  tho  right  of  setting 
them  at  liberty,  for  in  that  case  I  shall 
give  immediate  orders  for  it.*' 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  excite- 
ment which  followed  the  publication 
of  this  document.  At  first  its  authen- 
ticity was  doubted.  But  those  who 
had  been  rendered  cognizant  of  it 
were  speedily  forced  to  admit  that  il 
was  textually  correct. 


It  appeared  that  it  was  written  and 
dispatched  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night 
of  Wednesday,  the  27th  December; 
and  it  was  said  that  the  writer,  at  the 
moment,  was  under  the  excitation  of 
wine.  It  was  contended  that  the 
style  and  language  of  the  letter  itself 
in  some  degree  indicated  this.  That 
it  was  hastily  written,  and  without 
the  deliberation  and  counsel  which 
usually  precedes  the  dispatch  of  letters 
so  important,  is  manifested  b^  the 
after-thought  in  the  P.S.  It  will  be 
observed,  also,  that  the  writer  de- 
manding the  delivery  of  certain  docu- 
ments on  I'hursdayt  appears  to  be  ig- 
norant, or  forgetful,  of  the  day  on 
which  he  was  writing.  If  we  write 
on  Wednesday  night,  ordering  some- 
thing to  be  done  on  the  next  morning, 
the  phrase  used  would  be  different. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ministry 
rigorously  discharged  their  duty.  It 
appeared,  from  what  transpired  after- 
wards, that  on  the  very  evening  on 
which  Prince  Louis  was  proclaimed 
President,  the  iirst  act  of  M.  de  Malle- 
ville, on  entering  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  was  to  place  the  seals  of  the 
state  on  sixteen  boxes,  containing  the 
documents  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
Boulogne,  and  to  place  them  securely 
under  lock  and  key.  Such  a  precau- 
tion indicated,  on  the  part  of  the 
minister,  a  conviction  of  the  possibility 
not  only  that  direct  and  open  efforts 
might  be  made,  on  behalf  of  tho  Pre- 
sident, to  withdraw  these  documents 
from  die  archives  of  the  Interior,  but 
that  even  furtive  means  might  be  re- 
sorted to. 

On  the  retirement  of  M.  de  Malle- 
ville, the  same  precaution  was  ob- 
served by  his  successor,  M.  Leon 
Faucher,  who,  as  well  as  M.  de  Malle- 
ville assured  the  Assembly  that  the 
documents  had  been,  and  would  be, 
carefully  preserved. 

Thus  the  Prince  President  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  before  discordance  mani- 
fested itself,  arising  from  the  unde- 
fined ()owers  and  responsibilities  of 
the  chief  of  the  executive  and  the 
ministers.  The  ministers,  in  entering 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  saw, 
or  desired  to  see,  in  the  President  a 
constitutional  monarch.  They  wished 
to  realise  in  him  the  celebrated  maxim 
of  M.Thiers,  that  the  sovereign  reigns, 
but  does  not  govern.  They  desired 
to  attain  the  nivourite  object  of  the 
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latter  statesman  by  establishing  in 
France  a  govemnient  of  administra- 
tive regime,  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  thus  to  reform  what  was 
always  considered  as  one  of  the  great- 
est abuses  of  Louis  Philippe's  govern- 
ment. This  monarch,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, delighted  to  assume  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  state.  He  sat 
iiimself  in  person  at  the  cabinet  coun- 
cils^ and  exercised  a  direct  and  impor* 
tant  influence  in  their  deliberations. 
Most  of  the  ministers,  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  submitted  to  this  as  a 
matter  of  course,  recognising  in' it  the 
political  manners  of  France,  and  the 
established  habitudes  of  the  old  mo- 
narchical regime. 

M.  Thiers  was  disposed  to  resist  it, 
and  contended  that  such  a  mode  of 
government  was  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
*'The  sovereign  was,"  he  said,  "ir- 
responsible, the  whole  responsibility 
resting  upon  his  ministers."  From 
this  it  followed,  he  contended,  that 
the  entire  deliberative  power  should 
rest  with  the  ministers,  as  in  England, 
and  that  the  sovereign  was  merely  the 
agent  by  which  the  measures  decided 
on  by  the  ministers  were  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  Neither  the  French  so- 
vereign, however,  nor  the  French 
people,  understood  this;  and  Louis 
Philippe's  resistance  to  M.  Thiers 
met  with  no  dissent,  either  with  the 
public,  or  with  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber. 

It  is  evident  that  this  old  struggle 
between  the  chief  of  the  state  and  his 
ministers  has  again  broken  out,  but 
the  friends  of  the  president  contend 
that  the  present  case  has  no  analogy 
with  that  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

In  the  latter  the  monarch  is  irre- 
sponsible. In  this  instance  the  presi- 
dent is  responsible,  according  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  constitution. 
Responsibility  infers  power,  and  de- 
monstrates the  absurdity  of  the  at- 
tempt to  convert  the  president  into  a 
stuffed  figure,  to  carry  into  eflect  the 
decrees  of  his  ministers,  as  a  mere  au- 
tomaton. 

In  their  attempt,  therefore,  to  re- 
fuse to  the  chief  of  the  state  the  exer^ 
cise  of  definite  power,  the  ministry 
w(*r©  clearly  wrong.  But  the  minis- 
try itself  is  also  responsible.  There  is 
jtinii  responsibility  left  unfortunately, 
hut  ill-defined  by  the  constitution,  and 
conflicts  are  likely  to  arise  continually 


between  the  chief  of  the  state  and  his 
subordinates. 

In  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
the  president,  as  is  veil  known,  exer- 
ciscs  a  large  share  of  power,  but  the 
American  republic  is  a  confederation, 
and  the  central  government  at  Wash- 
ington has  powers  which  have  but 
little  analogy  with  the  French  Repub- 
lic, one  and  indivisible. 

W^le  the  ministers  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon desired  that  he  should  reim  but 
not  govern,  Louis  Napoleon  himself 
insists  that  he  should  govern,  if  he  do 
not  reign. 

But  the  conflict  of  powers  which 
was  developed  immediately  afW  the 
proclamation  of  the  President,  ia  not 
alone  between  the  Preaident  and  the 
Cabinet ;  it  is  ei^ually  between  the  Ca- 
binet and  the  Assembly,  and  between 
the  President  and  the  Assembly.  Be- 
tween these  three  powers  of  tbe  state 
a  sort  of  triangular  duel  is  produced. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Assembly  are  op- 
posed to  the  President ;  a  majority  h 
opposed  to  the  ministry,  and  tolerate 
them  only  because  it  would  be  more 
inconvenient  to  vote  them  out;  and 
finally  the  ministry  itself  is  opposed  to 
the  President.  Prince  Louis  is  con- 
scious, and  cannot  be  otherwise,  that 
the  moderate  party  into  whose  em- 
braces he  has  fallen,  would  willi]igl]r 
smother  the  republic,  and  substitute 
in  its  place  a  regency  and  the  Comte 
de  Pans,  or  Henri  V.,  with  succession 
to  the  Comte.  He  has  not  forgotten 
that  the  journals  of  this  part^r  dcjjg- 
natcd  him  as  a  '*  plank  by  which  the 
chasm  between  the  republic  and  mo>| 
narchy  could  be  crossed  ;*'  and  rather 
than  suffer  himself  to  be  used  aA<.r 
this  fashion  he  would  ally  himself  vith 
the  sincere  republicans — the  repub- 
licans of  the  Veille,  as  they  are  called 
— or  even  with  the  party  of  the  Moun- 
tain. 

Such   a  state   of  things  produc 
unceasing  intrigues  during  the  n 

J)art    of    January.      The    Presidol 
lad  alternate  conferences  with  M  J 
Thiers,    Mole,     Bu^eaud,    and 
members  of  the  cabinet,  on  the 
hand,  and  M.  Marrast  and  the  mt 
bcrs  of  the  republican  party  on  tl 
other.    It  is  said  that  he  distinctlj 
stated  to  the  leaders  of  the  modci 
party,  that  he  would  ciUier  have 
cabinet  composed  of  the  eminent  m^ 
of  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  that  if  tl 
moderate  party  intended  to  maint.'^ 
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I'rtoolfes  in  affiurs^  their  chief  men 

ij^rcome  forward,  and  assume  the 

iS'^jn.Mbilities  of  the    sittiation ;    in 

•j  ct,  that  be  woald  not  suffer  MM. 

vyx%  JAoXe,  aud  Bugeaud  to  stand 

3  rh<?  "coulisses"  of  the  ministry, 

;"'iapdng    the    ostensible    perform- 

'*.  without  exposing  themselves  to 

M'  public  approbation  or  disapproba- 

•  J ;  they  must  come   forward,    or 

<ir'?  the  stage  to  that  party  whose 

a  i  do  notshrink  from  the  respon- 

tiesof  the  state. 

At  fhe  time  these  lines  are  written, 

■1 J  <•  the  situation  of  affairs.     Even 

".  Munntain  do  not  despair  of  court- 

:  \  favour  of  the  President.  They 

%  that  he  may  be  forced  to  throw 

.  irri!' upon  them,  rather  than  allow 

' "  li*  to  be  conrerted  into  a  tool  by 

.  ~e  who  only  look  to  the  re-establish- 

'  ft  of  a  constitutional  monarchj% 

^  :liat,not  in  hia  own  person,  but  m 

•'-r  r*.'r*on  of  others. 

ihcconflict  prevailing  between  the 

• '  rs  of  the    state   has  raised  the 

"'ion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  As- 

•Iv.  No  existing  body,  save  itself, 

i'  the  power  of  pronouncing  its  dis- 

ir  om    Its  powers,  being  those  of  a 

.  lifuent  assembly,  are  without  limit. 

'■  ii  coDcurrent  with  the  President, 

y-^  powCTs  are  defined  by  the  con- 

MioQ  it  has  made.     The  question, 

"i,  b,  how  can  these  two  powers, 

r^od  from  the  same  source — uni- 

'•il  sofiragc — ^be  brought  into  har- 

nv  with  each  other  ?     It  is  con- 

' '  i'-tl  that  the  Assembly  must  con- 

'<-  in  session  until  it  shall  pass  the 

'.rJc  laws;  bat  the  laws  which  it 

'  5  'if^ignates  would  require,  at  least, 

•>    years  for  their  completion,  and 

"  '^  the  dissolution  of  the  actual  As- 

■   Viv  would  be  postponed  indefinitely, 

i  the  present  discordance  between 

'}'*:  powers  of  Uie  state  perpetuated. 

tai^T  these  circumstances,  petitions 

i  remonstrances  are  pouring  in  from 

the  dq»artments,  for  an  immediate 

-  ^[leedy  dissolution.     Resolutions  of 
.  Councils  General  were  adopted  to 

•  •  like  effect ;  and  it  was  even  suppos- 

-  that  a  "  coup  d*  Etat,"  or  a  manifes- 
'  -n  by  the  National  Guards,  might 

'  I'e  been  resorted  to,  to  brin^  about 
tennination  of  the  Assembly. 
ihe  rductance  of  the  Assembly  to 
'  jlve  itself  will  be  readily  under- 

-  4  when  it  is  stated,  that  not  more 
ii'i  one-third  of  its  members  have 

'  !•-  Uast  expectation  of  being  re-elect- 
^    It  follows  that  BIX  hundred  mem- 


bers  will  be  turned  adrift,  who  have 
been,  and  are  now  receiving  one  pound 
a«day  as  their  salary.  For  the  most 
part,  these  individuals  are  in  a  situa- 
tion to  render  this  pecuniary  compen* 
sat  ion  a  great  object ;  and  they  will 
consent,  therefore,  to  a  dissolution 
only  under  the  pressure  of  compulsory 
measures. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  As- 
sembly and  of  public  opinion  on  this 
important  question,  when  on  the  12th 
of  January  the  project  of  M.  Rattcau 
was  submitted  to  it  for  its  definitive 
dissolution  on  the  1 9th  of  March, 

A  short  but  animated  debate  took 
place,  in  which  M.  Pierre  Bonaparte, 
the  son  of  the  late  Prince  of  Canino, 
made  a  furious  speech  against  the 
dissolution,  which  was  vehemently 
applauded  by  the  party}  of  the  Moun- 
tain and  the  Red  Republic. 

The  Count  de  Montalembert  deli- 
vered a  speech  'of  more  than  usual 
brilliancy  and  eloquence  in  favour  of 
the  project.  This  speech  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  most  outrageous  insults 
and  uproar  from  the  party  of  the 
Mountain.  M.  O.  Barrot  closed  the 
debate  by  an  admirable  speech  in 
favor  of  the  dissolution,  and  a  division 
took  place,  altoi^ether  unexpected  by 
any  parties,  within  or  without  the 
assembly,  by  which  the  project  for 
speedy  dissolution  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  400  against  396.  The 
effect  of  this  vote,  however,  was  like 
the  first  reading  of  a  bill  in  the  British 
parliament,'  merely  a  sanction  of  the 
principle  of  the  measure. 

It  was  considered,  however,  that 
this  decision  would  bind  the  Assembly 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  going  back  on 
its  resolution,  and  that  whatever  might 
be  the  subsequent  proceeding  a  speedy 
dissolution  had  become  inevitable. 

The  resolution  above  mentioned 
having  been  adopted  upon  a  motion 
made  to  accept  a  report  presented  by 
a  committee  against  the  project  of  M. 
Ratteau,  it  became,  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  parliamentarv  business,  ne- 
cessary to  appoint  another  committee 
to  frame  a  report  upon  the  same  pro- 
ject of  M.  Ratteau,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly. 
This  committee  •  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed in  a  few  days  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary, but  not  altogether  unex- 
pected, result  ensued  ;  for  the  com- 
mittee thus  named  was  composed  of 
individuals  who,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
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ception,  were  still  more  hostile  to  the 

O'ect  of  M.  RatteaUy  than  those  who 
made  the  report  rejected  by  the 
Assembly.  To  render  this  parlia- 
mentary paradox  intelligible,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  explain  here  the  manner  in 
which  these  committees  are  nomi- 
nated. 

The  Assembly,  consisting  of  nine 
hundred  members,  is  divided  into  fif- 
teen bureaux,  each  of  sixty  members. 
When  a  committee  is  appointed  to 
report  to  the  Assembly  on  any  pro- 
ject of  law  or  decree,  each  bureau 
names  one  member  by  ballot,  and  the 
committee  thus  consists  of  fiileen 
members,  elected  by  the  bureaux.  In 
the  present  case,  as  we  have  just  stated, 
the  fifteen  members  named  in  this 
manner  were  all  known  to  entertain 
opinions  adverse  to  the  vote  of  the 
Assembly,  with  which  their  report  was 
expected  to  be  in  harmony.  Many 
of  them  were  ultra-Montagnards,  and 
among  them  was  included  M.  Grevy, 
who  was  himself  the  author  of  the  re- 
port which  the  Assembly  had  just  re- 
jected. It  may  be  asiced,  then,  how 
it  could  happen  that  a  committtee 
could  be  appomted  in  such  entire  dis- 
cordance with  the  vote  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  with  public  opinion. 

The  explanation  is  easy. 

The  vote  delivered  by  the  Assembly 
was  made  by  open  voting,  the  mem- 
bers voting  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  knowing  that  their  names 
would  be  publish^  in  the  journals, 
and  would,  therefore,  become  known 
to  their  constituents ;  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  elected 
in  the  bureaux  by  ballot,  and  the 
public  could  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing who  voted  for  or  against  them. 
The  control  of  public  opinion  did 
not  operate  here,  as  in  the  other  case, 
and  the  majoritjr  took  this  secret 
means  of  prolongmg  the  existence  of 
the  Assembly,  and  their  own  twenty- 
five  francs  a-day. 

The  committee  thus  appointed  have 
not  actually  presented  tneir  report  at 
the  moment  we  write ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly understood  that  such  report  will 
be  against  fixing  any  definite  date  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  or 
taking  any  step  which  will  indicate 
a  resolution  against  its  indefinite  con- 
tinuance. 

This  report  will  be  presented  to  the 
Assembly,  who  must  adopt  one  or  other 
of  two  courses.     It  must  either  con- 

adict  its  vote  of  the  12th  January, 


by  adopting  this  report,  which  will  be 
still  more  strongly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
ject of  M.  Ratteau  than  that  which  it 
formerly  rejected ;  or  it  must  reject 
it,  and  thus  place  itself  in  opposition 
when  acting  collectively,  and  by  open 
voting  with  itself  when  acting  in  its 
bureaux,  in  the  absence  of  reporters, 
and  by  secret  voting.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  to  what  extent  proceed- 
ings of  this  kind  must  bring  mto  dis- 
credit the  constituent  Assembly. 

The  elements  of  civil  war  arc  at 
this  moment  fomenting  in  France: 
and  if  some  providentiu  incidents  do 
not  occur  to  bring  into  harmony  the 
conflicting  parties  which  now  distract 
the  country,  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine 
how  that  greatest  of  ail  social  and 
political  evils  can  be  averted.  The 
fragments  of  the  republican  party, 
however  repulsive  they  may  be  to 
each  other,  are  not  so  much  so  as  eD£h 
and  all  of  them  are  to  the  partisans  of 
monarchy.  The  moderate  Republi- 
cans, the  Ultra-Democrats,  the  Red 
Republicans,  Terrorbts,  Socialists, 
and  Communists,  though  more  or  les^ 
reciprocally  opposed,  will  coalesce, 
and  constitute  a  formidable  body, 
whenever  monarchy  raises  its  crest. 
It  is  at  this  moment  understood  that 
the  advocates  for  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  are  sanguine  in  their  hopes 
that  the  approaching  election  for  the 
legislative  Assembly,  to  be  convoked 
under  the  constitution,  will  produce  a 
body  of  delegates  exhibiting  a  majo- 
rity so  formidable  in  favour  of  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  monarchy,  that  the 
Republic  must  fall.  A  supposition  is 
even  abroad,  that  the  present  ministr}* 
are  conniving  at,  if  not  fostering, 
the  reaction. 

It  is  admitted,  that  if  the  Repubb'e 
should  fall,  the  only  monarchy  which 
has  the  least  chance  of  being  re-esta- 
blished is  the  legitimate  monarchy 
represented  in  the  person  of  Henri  V . ; 
yet  this  is,  perhaps,  the  form  in  which 
monarchy  would  excite  the  most  in- 
vincible repugnancy  of  the  democratic 
party,  round  which  the  most  intract- 
able and  resolute  enemies  of  the  Dy- 
nasties collect.  The  Bonapartists 
have  already  declared,  through  their 
organs  of  the  press,  that  they  wouM 
prefer  the  red  republic  itself  to  a 
restoration. 

Notwithstanding  the  unquestionablv 
large  majority  in  the  country  which 
would  exult  m  the  establishment  ot 
the  legitimate  throne,  with  a  success 
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'■'.n  to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  yet  the 

:ii^>ritj,  which  oottld  oppose  thia  even 

••T  force  of  aims,  is  sufficiently  strong, 

ar  i  more  than  sufficiently  obstinate, 

t"  prodace  a  civil  war,  the  end  of 

»V  h  k  woald  be  difficult  to  foresee. 

ir'if  pi^sition  and  circumstances  of  this 

Lbrity^ive  it  a  strength  of  which 

.'•  'imited  numbers  would  deprive  it. 

I  i-  collected  in  masses  in  the  capital 

f&i  in  the  great  towns.     It  is  or^a- 

EZ-4  in  societies   and  clubs,  which 

v^iiaio   oommunieations  with  each 

?^r.  5uch  as  to  ensure  unity  of  ac- 

^  ^    On  the  other  hand,  the  far 

**':^  DQoierous  body  which    would 

•^^  monarchy,   is  scattered  over 

--  surface  of  France,  and  placed  more 

•  i-naJly  in  the  rural  districts.     The 

•'  "f  c<voperation  is  excluded  by  this 

^  unmance.  It  is  difficult  to  inu^ine 

*>/  combination  more  favourable  to 

' '  ■!  ^ar.    K  the  central  government 

''  iiris  should  pass  into  the  hands  of 

'  *  ib>^abl]ca&  party,  with  whom  all 

'-'  'itn-democrats    of  every  shade 

"  ''!<!  then  coalesce,  the  departments 

'-  u<i  rise  in  insurrection,   and  the 

"iQtry  would  march  upon  the  towns. 

I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  govern- 

*>  It  should  be  retained  by  the  mode- 

t'-  [tarty,  with  its  known  predilections 

' :  v)nardiy,  how  is  it  to  rid  itself  of 

-'  •'Qgagements  it  has  already  con- 

'  1  '?<i  to  the  Republic  ?    These  are 

^^  jltiea  which  chance  and  circam- 

'  •>  «^^  alone  can  solve — chance  and 

'  iTJistaaces,   which    have    already 

••^iced  so  extraordinary  a  series  of 

'  :t3  since  tiie  24th  of  February. 

<he  of  the  last  acts  of  the  govem- 

'  't  at  the  moment  we  write  has  been 

•*^  presentation  of  a  list  of  three  can- 

i^{«s  for  the  vice-Presidency  of  the 

'  i'lblic  to  the  Assembly.    The  con- 

MtioQ,  with  a  view  to  share  the 

^^  of  choice  between  the  Assembly 

1  the  Preiident,  has  decided  that 

''^-  PresidsDt  shall  select  threenames, 

t  i  that  fromtiiese  three  the  Assembly 

iH  ebooee  one  to  be  vice-President. 

^^^  framers  of  the  constitution  had 

'  more  shortoghtedness  than  it  is 

^  *<ible  to  conceive  them  to  have  had, 

^^  oaght  to  have  foreseen  the  prao- 

^^'^'ueqiienoes  of  this  disposition. 

'  Prendeut  and    his  government 

i.  and  wilt  always  have,  a  decided 

t'Tisnoe  for  some  individual  to  fill 

.-  laiportant  office  of  Vice-President. 

^^■y   will    select    naturally     three 

uni«  BuA  that  the  rejection  of  two 

'"  "*"*  ^  the  Assembly  will  be  cer- 
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tain,  and,  consequently  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  third  will  be  secured.  The 
President  has  presented  to  the  As- 
sembly General  Baraj^uay  d'  Hilliers, 
M.  Boulay  (de  la  Meurthe),  and  M. 
Vivien — ^notoriously  with  the  view 
that  M.  Vivien  should  be  elected. 
The  moment  M.  Leon  Faucher,  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  announced 
these  three  names  to  the  Assembly, 
the  two  first  were  received  with  an  ex- 

?lo8ion  of  laughter  and  indignation, 
'he  trick  of  the  government— -for  so 
it  must  be  called — was  perceived  at  a 
glance,  and  the  Assembly  was  indig- 
nant at  finding  itself  thus  stripped  by 
a  *^  ruse "  of  that  option  which  the 
fraroers  of  the  constitution  intended  to 
confer  upon  it.  But  the  •*  imprevn" 
which,  as  we  have  formerly  stated,  has 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  all  the 
scenes  of  this  great  political  drama^ 
has  re- appeared  in  this  present  inci- 
dent of  the  vice-presidency  ;  and  th# 
Assembly,  as  if  to  defeat  the  trick  in- 
tended to  be  played  upon  them,  have 
resolved  not  to  elect  the  candidate 
whose  election  the  government  consi^ 
dered  would  be  inevitable ;  and  by  a 
sort  of  mockery  of  respect  for  the  Pre- 
sident, they  resolved  in  their  clubs, 
which  are  notoriously  hostile  to  him, 
to  give  their  votes  to  the  first  upon 
the  list,  on  the  ironical  pretext  that  it 
must  be  presumable  that  the  first  name 
was  that  to  which  he  himself  gave  his 
personal  preference.  Whatever  be  the 
motive  which  has  prompted  the  As- 
sembly, they  ffave  a  majority  of  their 
suffirages  on  the  20th  January,  to  M. 
Boulay  (de  la  Meurthe)  as  V  ice-Pre- 
sident; but  at  the  same  time,  as  it 
were  to  neutralize  this,  refused  to 
allow  him'  the  salary  of  60,000  francs 
a-year,  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee of  finances,  and  reduced  it  to 
48,000  francs,  liie  salary  of  the  cabi- 
net ministers. 

The  petition  which  the  magnates  of 
the  political  world  have  assumed  in 
relation  to  the  Republic  and  its  presi- 
dent has  excited  lively  reclamation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  sustain 
the  Kepublic.  The  Prince,  say  they, 
is  surrounded  b^  men  who  lavish  upon 
him  their  advice,  but  refuse  to  nim 
their  direct  and  ostensible  support.  In 
pressing  around  him,  they  have  isolated 
rather  than  assisted  him,  and  their 
whole  object  is  to  transform  him  into 
a  responsible  aeent,  to  do  that  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  execute  them- 
selvesy  and  to  render  him   in    their 
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hands  a  mere  instrument  of  rule. 
But  this^  they  contend,  is  not  all.  If 
their  tendencies,  openly  declared  in 
the  language  of  their  journals,  are 
to  be  credited^  the^  do  not  content 
themselves  with  this  convenient  and 
irresponsible  domination  exercised  in 
the  name  of  Napoleon.  They  consider 
the  government  as  a  mere  instrument 
of  transition,  and  their  conduct  be- 
trays their  unavowed  object.  Thev 
are  willing  to  entangle  in  the  net-work 
of  their  counsels  the  President,  so 
completely  as  to  deprive  him  of  all 
freeaom  of  action ;  but  they  are  not 
willing  to  serve  him  politically,  and 
in  official  positions,  because  to  serve 
the  President  of  the  Republic  would 
involve  them  in  irrevocable  engage- 
ments, and  pledge  ihem  to  the  princi- 
ple of  that  form  of  government.  The^ 
are  willing  to  make  Prince  Louis  their 
minister,  but  are  not  willing  to  be  his 
ministers. 

r~The  Monarchical  party  hopes,  as  the 
Republicans  affirm,  by  the  favour  of 
these  oscillations,  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, which  always  follow  great  re- 
volutions, to  gain  the  preptonderance 
of  which  it  has  been  deprived ;  and 
the  men  of  this  principle  mtend,  they 
8av,  to  make  an  involuntary  auxiliary 
or  the  very  men  to  whom  universal 
suffirage  has  delegated  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  national  sovereignty.  The 
two  monarchies,  lej^timate  and  quasU 
legitimate,  so  decidedly  antagonistic 
formerly  by  their  conflicting  interests, 
and  by  their  reciprocal  hatred  and 
contempt,  have  coalesced  to  effect  one 
common  victory,  reserving  the  prize  to 
be  afterwards  contested  between  them. 
^'^  Thus,"  say  the  Republicans,  **it 
is  impossible  not  to  perceive  how  the 
Monarchists  of  every  shade  and  of 
every  dynasty  crowd  round  the  Presi- 
dent^ and  compel  him  to  play»  in  spite 
of  himself,  the  part  *d*un  Monck 
malgre  lui.*  These  smooth-tongued 
conspirators,  these  insidious.adulators, 
who  flatter  the  man  and  abhor  the 
principle  which  he  personifies,  are  to 
1)0  met  with  in  every  comer  of  his  sa- 
lons and  those  of  \ns  ministers.  These 
it  is  that  were  lately  seen  in  a  soiree 
which  was  given  to  him  'lafleur  des 
pois' — it  is  true,  a  little  faded  by  time, 
a  little  battered  by  political  storms  of 
legitimism  and^uoM-legitimism.  There 
the  President  could  reckon  around 
him  the  quartermasters  of  the  Mo- 
narchical party.  The  salons  of  M.  de 
Falcoux  (Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 


ston)  were,  in  fact,  the  first  haltia^- 
place  of  that  party  which  was  suppo^s 
to  have  definitively  enugrated  with  the 
two  royal  races  driven  out  by  popuUx 
sovereignty,  and  the  enthusiasts  hope 
that  a  second  station  will  soon  be 
found,  from  whence  the  next  step  will 
be  the  Tuileries. 

'*  These  salons,"  continue  the  R& 
publicans,  ''are  a  kind  of  court  by  aoi 
ticipation,  where  homase  is  paid  to  th< 
absent  and  hoped-for  idoL 

'*  LfCt  the  President  of  the  Bepublii 
reflect  (continue  they),  that  he  owe 
all  his  power  to  the  people.  Hi 
whole  power  is  in  the  prmciple  he  re 
presents,  and  has  no  other  basis  thai 
that  imprescriptible,  that  inalienabl 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  that  hi 
friends  of  to-day  have  always  foogl 
against,  and  that  now  they  coverd 
attack.  They  i^pear  disinterested] 
to  prop  his  power,  but  really  they  s« 
its  foundations,  and  undermine  ^ 
foundation  of  the  Republic,  B 
ought  to  know  that  the  absolute  i| 
compatibility,  the  necessary  hostiUtj 
which  exists  between  the  democrali 
and  monarchical  principles,  exi^ 
equally  between  tne  two  lines  i 
policy  which  these  principles  ado| 
He  must  choose  between  them. 

•<  What  (ask  the  Bepablicans] 
the  real  object  of  the  tactics  puisn 
by  the  men  to  whom  the  elect  of  ti 
nation  appears  to  abandon  himsj 
with  so  bund  a  confidence  ?  It  is 
monarchy  by  and  after  the  Presidenj 
That  the  monarchy  mav  be  their  ea 
we  can  understand;  but  ought  i 
Presidency  to  be  their  means?  T| 
is  a  Question  that  we  muat  take  lea 
to  submit  to  him  to  whom  the  peoi 
has  confided  the  inviolable  deposit] 
its  rights."  ^  J 

Scarcely  was  the  Prince  Presid^^ 
installed  in  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  befij 
questions  of  palace  etiquette  b^^j 
be  raised,  and  parties  within  the  paU 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  forget  the  q 
tinction  between  the  oflice  of  the  F| 
sident  of  a  democratio  Republic  ^ 
that  of  a  king  or  emperor.  j 

It  became  necessary  to  decide  \ 
forms  of  reception,  levees,  preseo 
tions,  and  all  tne  usual  c^wonies  | 
cident  to  courts.  Here  the  diploma 
corps  interfered,  and  the  li^  exile  1^ 
to  be  schooled  in  the  usases  adopj 
around  the  persooa  of  ue  old  i^ 
narchs. 

Nothing  could  be  more  at  variaij 
with  the  spirit  which  prevailed  amo 
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tbe  Bonaparte  family  than  this.  The 
^jusifls  of  the  President  were  all  de- 
mred  democrats.  Napoleon  Bona- 
r<site,  the  son  of  Jerome,  ex-King  of 
vVcstphalia,  the  most  moderate  among 
t^em,  was  an  oltra-Republican,  a  par- 
tL*an  of  General  Cavaignac  and  re- 
p<a7t  attribated  to  him  even  more  ad- 
viQced  principles.  Pierre,  the  second 
"OH  of  Laden,  the  late  Prince  of 
C^ino,  was  a  most  furious  member 
d  the  Mountun— one  who,  in  his 
>pttches,  observed  no  measure  or  mo- 
^enuon,  and  who  went  all  the  lengths 
c;  3L  Ledru  Bollin  and  his  colleagues, 
ifid  something  &rther.  Lucien,  his 
LrotW,  recently  elected  for  Gorsi- 
<at  vas  a  still  more  ardent  partisan 
of  the  same  principles.  It  will  be 
Ksdily  understood  now  little  in  har- 
^^j  with  snch  opinions  the  court 
iinas  prescribed  by  diplomacy  must 
h\i  been.  Prince  Louis,  neverthe* 
^  was  forced  into  the  adoption 
'f  9ome  of  the  most  absurd  and 
<.*/t<^tk)nable  amongst  them.  Thus 
ii  wu  resolved  that  no  one  could  be 
r'^ived  at  the  palace  by  the  Presi- 
■^&t,  even  though  known  to  Prince 
^ois  personally,  without  a  formal 
pTesentation,  eitfier  by  one  of  the  cabl- 
et ministo^  or  by  one  of  the  ambas- 
lors.  Foreigners  were  informed  that 
tj  could  not  be  presented  at  the  Ely- 
^  Bourbon  unless  they  had  previous- 
^r  l^^en  presented  at  their  respective 

It  is  difficult    to  ffive    an    idea 

'^'  the  ridicule  and  disgust,  which 

t^  azmouncement  of  these  measures 

eiated.    £v»i  the  monarchists,   le- 

dumists,   and  dynasties  themselves, 

sctjuted  such  ideas,  at  an  epoch  like 

*u^u4,  and  it  was  loudly  declared  that 

t-c.iher  Henri  V.  nor  Louis  Philippe 

'"aseilf  would  ever  have  thoueht  of 

t^&irrtng  such  regulations.    It  was 

«aid  that  the  regime    of   the    pre- 

*idaitial  palace  should  be  in  harmony 

*^  the  opinions  of  the  day;   and 

^^OK^  be  snch  as  to  conciliate  hostile 

R^ftics,  and  to  disarm  envy  and  ma- 

^-    Thus  it  was  recommended  that 

^  vtmost  simplicity  should    mark 

^afi  mlercoune  of  the  President  with 

•^^^*fi*y ;  that  his  receptions  should  be 

^  exempt  as  posdble  from  all  preten- 

'Wtt  to  court  etiquette,  and  modelled 

Qpon  thoae  of  the  ministers  under  the 

'^^^'^^w^  rather  than  of  monarchs 

«»eattdve8. 

Cttfortunately  for  the  new  Presi- 
'^^  there  existed  among  the  diplo- 
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matic  corps  only  two  ambassadors 
extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary— ^the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
ambassador  of  Great  Britain,  and  tne 
Duke  of  Sotomayor,  ambassador  of 
Spain.  All  the  other  diplomatists 
being  ministers  of  inferior  rank,  ab- 
stuned  from  interference,  and  the 
Duke  of  Sotomayor  kept  apart.  The 
President,  accordingly,  as  was  re- 
ported at  the  time,  fell,  unavoidably, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby, who  became— as  far,  at  least, 
as  the  sphere  of  his  diplomatic  action 
extended,  and  as  far  as  the  resigna- 
tion of  tlie  Prince  President  permit- 
ted— the  evil  genius  of  that  personage. 

This  Nobleman  had  the  ill  fortune 
in  Paris  to  become  the  most  unpopular 
ambassador  within  memory,  as  well 
with  French  as  English.  He  incurred 
this  odium  in  spite  of  liberal  political 
opinions,  whicn  would  have  recom- 
mended him  to  the  republicans  and 
democrats,  and  in  spite  of  a  certain  5oft- 
homie  whidi  would  render  him  ac- 
ceptable to  men  of  all  classes,  and  a 
certain  desire  to  please,  manifested 
especially  to  the  sex.  His  character 
was  ill  adapted  to  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed;  his  best  in- 
tentions were  always  frustrated  by 
some  bungling  infelicity  in  their  exe- 
cution ;  hisaesigns  were  invariably 
better  than  his  acts.  His  ambition 
being  larger  than  his  understanding, 
he  was  eternally  aiming  at  being  some- 
thing which  be  was  not— at  saying 
something  clever,  which  broke  down 
in  the  utterance,  and  at  doing  some- 
thing which,  when  done,  disappointed 
himself,  and  offended  others,  being 
altogether  unlike  what  he  wished  to 
do.  His  intentions,  in  short,  were 
always  better  than  his  abilities,  and 
his  deplorable  want  of  tact  and  dis- 
cretion continually  rendered  his  good 
wbhes  abortive. 

People  have  often  compared  him  to 
the  cow,  which  gave  rich  milk,  but  just 
as  the  pail  was  filled,  kicked  it  over. 
It  is  not  that  Lord  Normanby  wants 
understanding ;  he  has  enough,  and  to 
spare,  for  the  functions  of  his  office. 
It  is  not  that  he  is  without  genius ;  for 
although  his  endowments  are  infinitely 
below  nis  pretensions,  there  are  occa- 
sional fiashes  discernible  by  a  candid 
and  attentive  observer.  His  failure 
arises  always  from  utter  want  of  tacU^ 
from  total  deficiency  of  that  prompt- 
ness of  judgment,  that  **  presence 
d: esprit,**  that  ready  discretion  which 
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are  indispensable  to  a  diploniaiist. 
United  with  these  detects,  he  is  haunt- 
ed by  a  meddling  spirit,  fostered  by 
the  absence  of  real  and  serious  affairs 
sufficient  to  occupy  his  time.  Never 
was  the  adajxe  that  *•  idleness  is  the 
mother  of  mischief"  more  truly  ill  us- 
trated  than  in  his  case.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  however,  that  in  this  instance  the 
mischief  damages  those  he  desires  to 
Berve  even  more  than  himself. 

With  these  faults,  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  to  how  much  prejudice  the 
new  President  would  be  exposed  by 
the  suggestions  of  such  a  counsellor 
continually  placed  at  his  elbow.* 

The  expectations  which  were  enter- 
tained of  the  revival  of  commerce,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  finances,  after 
the  installation  of  the  President, 
proved  altogether  unfounded.  A  mo- 
mentary reaction  took  place,  but  it 
was  only  momentary.  The  collision 
between  the  President  and  his  minis- 
ters, which  broke  out  the  very  week 
of  his  installation,  and  the  subsequent 
antagonism  manifested  between  them, 
and  between  each  of  them  and  the 
Assembly,  soon  destroyed  the  good 
effects  wliich  were  about  to  ensue. 

Commerce  again  languished,  and 
the  funds  declined.  The  utter  want 
of  confidence  in  republican  institutions 
cannot  be  more  strongly  manifested  than 
in  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  public  securities  in  the  mar- 
ket since  the  Revolution  of  February. 


Before  that  event,  the  three  jvv 
cents,  stood  at  about  76,  and  the  five^ 
from  115  to  120.  They  rapidly  de- 
clined from  these  prices  to  about  43, 
for  the  threes,  ana  75  for  the  fives. 
At  one  epoch,  indeed,  the  threes 
went  as  low  as  37,  but  this  was  mo- 
mentary. 

SinceFebruary,they  have  fluctuated 
between  40  and'  46,  rarely  exceeding 
the  latter  limit.  The  fives,  at  one 
moment,  reached  70,  but  generallj 
remained  at  a  lower  point. 

It  IS  a  remarkable  fact  that  thes^ 
prices  are  lower  than  those  of  othei 
countries,  even  where  a  state  of  insuri 
rcction  and  a  degree  of  disorganisatiot 
prevails. 

Thus,  at  the  moment  of  writing 
these  lines,  the  last  quotation  of  thi 
Neapolitan  fives  was  82,  while  tbosj 
of  the  French  fives  are  at  75 ;  yet  til 
kingdom  of  Naples  is  distracted  will 
civil  war,  Sicily  has  separated  from  i\ 
and  is  ruled  by  a  provisional  go  vert 
ment ;  the  Calabriaa  are  in  insurre^ 
tion,  and  the  capital  itself  convertd 
almost  into  a  fortress,  the  windows  i 
the  royal  palace  being  built  up,  ai^ 
loopholes  for  musketry  substituted 
Foreign  powers  have  even  adopted 
somewhat  menacing  attitude,  9ji 
civil  war  and  republican  propaga^ 
dism  prevail  on  the  frontier;  \^ 
with  all  this,  the  Neapolitan  nv^ 
fetch  nearly  10  per  cent,  more  thJ 
the  French  fives. 


*  The  sort  of  acts  which  have  contributed  to  the  unpopularitjr  of  Lord  N<x 
manby  in  Paris,  are  quite  notorious  in  that  capital.  The  foUowiag,  which  forin^ 
the  conversation,  for  a  time,  in  all  the  salons  aud  the  cafes  of  the  Boulevards,  M 
which  was  the  subject  of  comment  in  all  the  journals,  may  be  given  as  a  spectrnti 

Soon  after  he  was  installed  in  the  emhassy  vacated  by  Lord  Cowley,  on  the  oci^ 
sion  of  the  Whigs'  accession  to  office,  a  splendid  entertainment  was  given  by  hi^ 
to  which  all  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  French  society  were  invited.  Whi 
the  supper-rooms  were  thrown  open,  it  was  found  that  besides  the  large  tables 
which  the  bulk  of  the  guests  took  their  places,  a  small  table  was  laid  upon  a  rais^ 
dais,  or  platform,  above  the  ]«{vel  of  the  rest.  To  this  table  were  invited, 
certain  select  number  of  the  higher  members  of  the  English  nobility  presei 
Not  one  French  person  shared  in  this  honour ;  but  if  they  had,  it  would  ba| 
have  made  uo  difference  in  the  effect  produced. 

The  indignation  of  the  guests  wa«i  extreme,  and  many  among  them  proposed 
general  d(>parture.  It  was  thought,  however,  better  taste  to  pass  the  matter  withi^ 
notice  at  the  moment.  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  innumerable  tongues  w^ 
employed  on  such  a  topic  during  the  following  month.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  in  J 
fence  of  Lord  Normanby,  that  the  circumstance  was  not  intended  to  be  offensive ;  \\\ 
the  arrangement  was  made  by  the  subordinate  members  of  the  eictablishment ;  al 
that  the  same  proceeding  had  taken  place,  on  like  occasions,  under  previous  amb^ 
sadors,  without  giving  offence,  or  calling  forth  remonstrance.  If  this  were  trti 
however,  it  only  showed  that  there  was  something  in  the  manner  of  the  per$<Mi 
arrangement  of  the  affair  ,  which  created  offence,  und  excited  censure,  ttom  whii 
his  predecessors  were  exempt. 
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DENNXB'8  etbttbia.* 


Oa  roden  may  remember  an  ele- 
l^tTolamei  on  the  cemeteries  and 
vpddml  antiqnities  of  Etruria,  by 
^  Himilton  Gray,  which  was  no- 
ticed in  this  Magazine  about  three 
jeai  igo.     We  were  unable  to  give 
Mn.  Gray  all  Uie  applause  we  would 
viSiogly  have  awarded  to  an  under- 
ts^  evincing  so  much  learning  of 
»  rare  a  kind,  in  consequence  of  her 
LtJQidged  efforts  to  sentimentalise  the 
object,  and  to  invest  with  the  charms 
of  romance  and  of  individual  charac- 
ter, the  half-forgotten  names  of  tra- 
<^ODary   personages,     lilrs.    Gray's 
vork,  Mwever,   opened  an    alluring 
•iibject;  and  ^e  learned  and  candid 
^ter  who  now  delivers  the  results  of 
^more  deliberate  researches  in  the 
^aiDe  field,  b^ins  by  a  becoming  ac- 
biowledsment  of   the  merits  of  his 
^   and    enthusiastic     predecessor, 
vinm  he  declares  "deserving  of  all 
praise,    for  having    first    introduced 
Ltroria  to  the  notice  of  her  country- 
s^,  and  for  havings  by  the  graces  of 
Iter  style,  and  the  power  of  her  imagi- 
itttion,  rendered  a  subject  so  prover- 
bially dry  and  uninviting  as  Antiquity, 
not  only  palatable,  but  nighly  attrac- 
tive.-   For  our  own  part,  we  prefer 
tile  aspect  of  antiquity  in  which  it 
presents  itself,  wearing  the  grave  and 
decent  gown  of  facts  and  argument ; 
bat  are  rather  repdled  by  the  incon* 
gmoos  appearance  it  makes  when  it 
^PPfosdiea  us  decked  out  in  the  mixed 
nkbUinents  of  the  museum  and  the 
°^^lodmna.    This,  however,  is  rather 
for  u9  than  for  Mr.  Dennis  to  say  ; 
although  a  man  of  accuracy,  patience, 
&nd  indostry,  might  reasonably  repine 
^  the  errors  in  taste  and  treatment 


which  had  gone  so  far  to  compromise 
the  just  pretensions  of  his  subject. 
The  modesty  of  Mr.  Dennis  is  not 
less  worthy  of  remark  than  his  can- 
dour. **The  object  of  this  work," 
he  says,  "  is  not  to  collect  the  disfecia 
membra  of  Etruscan  history,  and  form 
them  into  a  whole,  though  it  were 
possible  to  breathe  into  it  fresh  spirit 
and  life  from  the  eloquent  monuments 
that  recent  researches  have  brought  to 
light :  it  is  not  to  build  up  from  these 
monuments  any  theory  on  the  origin 
of  this  sin^lar  people,  on  the  charac- 
ter of  their  lan^age,  or  on  the  pe- 
culiar nature  ot  their  civilization:  it 
is  simply  to  set  before  the  reader  a 
mass  of  facts  relating  to  Etruscan  re- 
mains, and,  particuUf  ly,  to  afibrd  to 
the  traveller  who  would  visit  the 
cities  and  cemeteries  of  Etruria  such 
information  as  mav  prove  of  service, 
by  indicating  precisely  what  is  now 
to  be  found  on  each  site,  whether 
local  monuments,  or  those  portable 
relics  which  exist  in  public  museums, 
or  in  the  hands  of  private  collectors." 
With  pretensions  so  humble,  little 
above  those  of  the  compiler  of  a  guide- 
book, Mr.  Dennis,  nevertheless,  has 
obliged  the  public  of  taste  and  learn- 
ing with  an  elegant,  full,  and  trul^ 
erudite  work,  containing  all  that  is 
known  in  fact,  and  suggestive  of 
everything  worth  considering  specu- 
latively, concerning  the  subject  he  has 
chosen.  It  is  by  no  means  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability,  that  some 
of  the  lost  works  of  the  ancients  who 
wrote  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Etruscans  may  yet  be  discovered. 
Aristotle,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
Theophrastus,yerrius  Flaccus,andthe 
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Emperor  Claudius,  are  severally  al- 
leged to  have  written  treatises  on  their 
laws  and  antiquities,  and  to  have  com- 
piled their  annals  and  chronicles.    But 
none  of  these  works  is  now  forthcom- 
ing ;  and  the  historian  and  ethnologist 
is  left  to  form  his  inductions  respect- 
ing the  early  Etruscans  from  between 
thirty  and  forty  words  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  are  all  that  anti(juity 
has  handed  down  to    us    associated 
with  meanings,  and  from  the  sepul- 
chral   and    architectural  remains    of 
their    cities.      The    latest    anecdote 
touching  their  language  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  we  fipd  ii^  one  of 
Mr.  Dennis's  notes.     It  is  necessary 
to    premise  that   the  Etruscans  are 
known  to  have  had  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions as  far  northward  as  the  Khas- 
tian  Alps. 

•*  Miiller  entertained  the  hope,  that  in 
some  secluded  valley  of  the  Grisons  or 
of  the  Tyrol,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Rhte- 
tian  dialect  might  be  discovered,  which 
would  serve  as  a  kev  to  the  Etruscan. 
He  adds,  that   Von  Hormayr  held  the 
Surselvish     dialect    to    be    Etruscan. 
Within  the    last   few    years,    Miiller's 
hope  has  been  in  some  degree  realised 
by  the  labours  of  a   German  scholar, 
who,  though  he  has  found  no  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Etruscan,  has 
ait  least  shown  that  some  remnants  of  a 
dialect  very  like  it  remain  among  the 
Alps  of  Rh»tia.     In  tfavelHug,  in  1842, 
among  these  Alps,  he  was  struck  with 
the    strange-sounding    names,  on    the 
high  roads,  as  well  as  in  the  most  se- 
cluded valleys.     Mountains  or  villages 
bore  the  appellations  of  Tllisuna,  Btis- 
adona,  Naturns,  Velthurns,  Schhiderns, 
Schlanders,  Villanders,  Firmisaun,  Si- 
mllaun,   Gufidaun,    Altrans,    Qistrans, 
Axams.     Wherever  he  turned,    these 
mysterious  names  resounded  in  bis  ears, 
and  he  took  them  to  be  the  relics  of 
some  long  perished    race.    Qe  tested 
them  by  the  Celtic,  and  could  find  no 
analogy  ;  but  with  the  Etruscan  he  had 
more  success,  and    found  the  ancient 
traditions    of    a    Rhseto-Etruria  con- 
firmed.   Like  many  of  his  countrymen, 
he  rides  his  hobby  too  hard ;  and  seeks 
to  establish  analogies  which  none  but  a 
determined     theorist    could     perceive. 
What  resemblance  is  apparent  to  eyo 
or  ear  between  such  words  as  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  almost  at  random   from 
.  his    tables  ?      Oarcuna  =  Tschirgant ; 
Caca  =  Tschatsch  ;  Velacarasa  =  Voll- 
gross;  CaIuruna=:Goldrain;  Calu8a  = 
§o)^Ieiss  ;    Calnnuturnsa  =  Schlanders  ; 
VelaVuna=  Plawen.** 


Some  of  these  are,  doubtless,  very 
Etruscan-sounding  names;  and  it  is 
certain  that  throughout  ancient  Rh©- 
tia  there  exist  scattered  remsdns  of 
an     Etruscan  inhabitation — ^possibly, 
though  we  think  not  probably,  of  an 
Etruscan  progress  from  the  north  to- 
wards Italy.     Some  of  these  Rhseto- 
Etruscan  reliques  are  represented  by 
Mr.    Dennis — coarse   and   barbarous 
bronzes  of  men  and  animals,  but  evi- 
dently of  the  Tuscan  type,  and  in  the 
peculiar  taste  of  that  people.    The  re- 
markable successes  wnich  have  lately 
attended  philological  research,  and  the 
successive  4i3Covery  in  Egypt,  in  Per- 
sia, and  in  Syria,  of  bilingual  and  tri- 
lingual records,  by  which  keys,  more 
or  less  complete,  have  been  obtained 
to  the  hieroglyphic,  the  cuneiform, 
and  the  Xanthian  inscriptions,  give 
us  good  hope  that  a  like  clue  to  this 
mysterious  language  of  the  Etruscans 
may  y^et  be  procured.   In  fact,  three  or 
four  inscriptions,  in  Etruscan  and  La- 
tin, to  all  appearance  bilingual,  have 
been  already  discovered.     They  are, 
however,  unfortunately,  too  short  to 
give  us  more  than  the  correspondences 
of  proper  names,  and  the  information, 
perhaps,  that  the  letter  1,  or  syllable  al, 
added  to  a  proper  name,  in  the  Etrus- 
can  tongue,  had  the  force  of  the  Latin 
natus,  "  born  at,"  or  "born  of,"  as— 

•'  p.  ▼OLUMHITB.  A.  F.  VlOXAirS.  CAVA71A.  JIATT*." 

of  which  the  Etruscan  equivalent  ap- 
pears to  be — 

•*  Pap.  YelimnB  Au.  Captuttial." 

Or  in  another — 

*•  «.  BBXTITS.  I..  F.  AftRIA.  VATT«>" 

rendered  in  the  Etruscan — 

*•  Cuint.  Scnu.  ArnthaL** 

Or  again — 

*•  CAITS.   ALFlVa.  A.  F.  CAIHIIIA.  HATTS." 

Thus  represented : — 

"  UL  Alftif.  NuTi.  CfciniL" 

Such  are  the  slight  helps  on  irhich 
antiquaries  are  glad  to  reiy  when  the 
ordinary  aids  of  written  histories  and 
surviving  reliques  of  known  languagc-s 
fiul  tliein.  In  the  meantime,  and  un- 
til some  fortunate  explorer  shall  hnp- 
pon — as  sooner  or  later  some  one  cer- 
tainly will— on  a  bilingual  inscri}»tiou, 
which  shall  give  equivalents  for  son)e- 
thing  more  than  proper  names  and 

auestionable  formulas  of  patron)Tni«j 
le  three  which  we  have  cited  will 
aflford  enough  of  matter  for  antiqw 
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.ID  coDtantion.    The  first  has,  un- 
ki;nilTfor  us,  been  called  in  aid  of 
C-\\  i^  delusion  of  an  identity  be- 
t^^n  the  Etruscan  and  the  Irish,  al- 
ii "irb  probably   the    last   evidence 
liLiiL  so  J  one  would  have  expected 
n  <ee  adduct'd  for   such   a  purpose. 
i  t"  Ia5t  syllable  of  this  unluclcy  word 
'*Vdimiia"  is,  it  appears,   Irish  for 
"ufdien/*  and  va  we  suppose  may  be 
i...<n  as  Latin   for    "lamentation." 
Tj'"  lamentations  of  women,"  there- 
;•'-.  appeared  a  very  good  interpre- 
-  n  for  the  word  in  sepulchral  in- 
-i:::oos,  and  other  places  where  it 
'■t-rred  without  any  Latin  ecjuiva- 
>-':  but  this   bilingual  inscription 
•'  o]  inoonreniently  in  the  way  ;  and 
:^r»  remained  notmng  for  the  transla- 
'<• ',  but  either  to  part  with  his  foBmineo 
ij^.'<i/B,  or  to  dispute  the  authenticity  of 
'-'  in«cription.  He  could  not  dispense 
'  .'h  the  Irish  cry  ;  it  harmonised  too 

*  vinily  well  wiUi  the  rest  of  the 
*  rr ;  and  so,  in  an  ill  hour  for  the 

•'I  utation  of  Dublin  in  Etruscan  lore, 
i  •!>  clared  the  Latin  half  of  Vermig- 

•  ^i's  inicription  to  be  a  forgery  ;  or, 
-^  i^  the  better  method  of  description, 
^>n  displacing  an  inconvenience  of 
•i* Icind),  ** a  clumsy  forgery."  We 
'1:11  not  mortify  ourselves  by  extract- 
'*:  the  severe  and  contemptuous  re- 
-  t"ks  of  Mr.  Dennis,  and  of  the  af- 
•'  'ted  Italian,  but  must  beg  of  their 
oirte«y  that,  living  in  a  land  of  let- 
t^^t  they  will  not  impute  these  un- 
i^  :.^]-of  follies  to  our  city,  or  to  any 

'^('!t'  of  scholars  among  us  ;  for  we 
•-ire  them  **  the  lamentations  of  the 
^"rneQ"  have  been  considered  as  la- 
i^^ntable  hizzarrie  and  paradossi  here 
is  thtfre, 
llese  unfortunate  translations  have 

'  u^ht  us  into  contempt  in  all  the 
^'ib  of  learning.     At  Florence 

'*  Mach  inquiry  has  been  made  of  late 
;•  ir<  by  English  travellers  for  a  certain 
■'••>mpas8'  in  this  collection,  by  which 
''•?  Etruscans  steered  to  Carnsore  Point, 
iu  ihp  county  of  Wexford.  The  first 
f'^rtT  who  asked  for  this  met  with  a 
p-'mpt  reply  from  Professor  Mlgliarini, 
^  "^  director  of  antiquities  in  Tuscany. 
*'•»  ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  show 
^  ^  ^gnori  the  Room  of  the  Bronzes, 
^"^  particularly  to  point  out  the  Etrus- 
'Ai  compass.  *  Compass'— 6u.sso/a  / — 
ii>  man  stared  and  hesitated ;  but,  on 
*•>  repetition  of  the  command,  led  the 
**J»  persuaded  of  his  own  ignorance, 
*Q"»  aniions   to    discover   the    article 


with  which  he  was  not  acquainted.  The 
search  was  fruitless ;  tio  compass  could 
be  discerned,  and  the  English  returned 
to  the  professor,  complaining  of  the 
man's  stupidity.  Whereon  the  profes- 
sor went  with  the  partv  to  the  room, 
and  taking  down  a  certam  article,  exhi- 
bited it  as  the  compass.  *  Diamine  !  ' 
cried  the  man,  *  I  always  took  that  for 
a  lamp — an  eight-branched  lamp/  not 
darin?  to  dispute  the  professor's  word, 
though  strongly  donbting  his  serions- 
ness.  *  Know  then,  in  future,'  said 
Migliarini,  '  that  this  has  been  disco- 
vered by  a  learned  Englishman  to  be  an 
*'  Etrusco-Phccnician  nautical  compass," 
used  by  the  Etruscans  to  steer  by  on 
their  voyages  to  Ireland,  which  was  a 
colony  of  theirs  ;  and  this  inscription, 
written  in  pure  Irish  or  Etruscan,  which 
is  all  the  same  thing,  certifies  the  fact — 
'*  In  the  night  on  a  voyage  out  or 
home  in  sailing  happily  always  in 
clear  weather  is  known  the  course  of 
going 


»  » »» 


Had  our  author,  says  Mr.  Detmie, 
personally  inspected  this  relique,  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  illustrations,  which 
all  present  but  one  view  of  it,  he 
must  have  confessed  it  an  eight- 
branched  lamp,  with  the  holes  for  the 
wicks,  and  the  reservoir  for  the  oil. 
The  inscription  seems  to  be  merely  the 
patronymic  name  of  the  owner,  and, 
possibly,  the  last  word  may  signify  that 
ne  was  the  son  of  some  one  called 
Phoenissa.  "3it.  Suthil,  Velthuri.  Thu^ 
ra,  Turce.  Au.  Velthuri.  PhnuuaV 

A  great  part  of  the  plain  of  ancient 
Etruria  is  now  comprehended  within 
the  sterile  district  which  lies  near 
Kome  and  on  the  coast  towards  Leg- 
horn. The  unwholesome  character  of 
that  part  of  the  Campagna  immediately 
adjoining  the  city,  is  alleged  to  be  of 
immemorial  notoriety  *,  and  the  ill  re- 
pute of  the  Tuscan  shore  in  this  parti- 
cular was  known  to  Pliny ;  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  extent  of  the 
evil  in  ancient  days,  it  is  certain  that 
a  large  tract  of  the  Etruscan  territory 
has  been  altered  in  air  and  soil  since 
the  time  when  Veii  and  Caere  were 
flourishing  cities.  All  the  old  sites  of  this 
vast  population  are  now  almost  unin- 
habitable from  malaria.  It  would  seem 
as  if,  whenever  population  increases  to 
the  extent  requiring  extensive  sewer- 
age,  there  malaria  will  sooner  or  later 
be  found.  If  the  sewers  of  London 
were  stopped  for  a  week,  the  conse- 
quence would  probably  be  a  plague  ^ 
and  if  any  catastrophe  laid  London  in 
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ruins,  the  offal  contained  in  its  sewers 
alone  would  infect  the  earth  throueh 
a  district  of  a  hundred  square  mileB 
for  centuries  to  come.  In  a  country 
inhabited  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  agriculture,  the  whole  offal  of  ani- 
mal ufe  is  taken  up  in  yegetable  re- 
production, and  no  accumulation  of 
noxious  matter  takes  place ;  but  when 
a  people,  by  commerce*  and  manufac- 
turesy  as  the  English,  or  by  conquest 
and  the  enjoyment  of  tribute  from  sub- 
ject states,  as  the  piratical  Etruscans, 
crowd  their  territory  with  a  population 
greater  than  suffices  for  the  occupation 
of  the  soil  by  the  usual  methods  of  hus- 
bandry, there,  no  matter  how  effectiye 
their  systems  of  sewerage^  each  year 
adds  to  the  hidden  material  of  mischief 
accumulating  beneath  the  surface ;  and 
when  war,or  famine,or  national  disaster 
of  any  kind  once  overwhelms  such  a 
state,  the  spot  pays  for  its  temporary 
excess  of  human  inhabitation  by  a  cor- 
responding period  of  desertion  and  of 
exclusion  from  human  sojourn.  Such  a 
process  of  compensation  does  truly  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the 
most  crowded  sites  of  life.  The  plain 
of  Troy,  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus,  the 
site  of  Nineveh^  these  plains  of  Etru- 
ria,  once  studded  with  populous  cities, 
and  crowded  with  villas  and  factories^ 
are  all  now  desolate  and  debarred  from 
the  permanent  residence  of  man.  But 
to  whatever  extent  the  causes  above 
suggested  may  have  operated  in  the 
sterilization  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
and  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  there  have 
been  other,  and,  we  apprehend^  more 
effective  induences  at  work  in  the  very 
body  of  the  soil,  which  appears  to  have 
become  impregnated  witn  saline  and 
sulphureous  deposits,  breathed  upward 
from  some  subterranean  volcanic  action. 
The  reader,  however,  who  supposes  the 
Maremma  forbidden  to  the  traveller 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  is  much  mis- 
taken:— 


"  lo  summer  alone  it  is  unhealthy ; 
from  October  to  May  it  is  as  free  from 
noxious  vapours  as  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  and  may  be  visited  and  explored 
with  perfect  impunity.  Farther,"  says 
Mr.  Dennis,  ^'  it  has  excellent  roads ; 
public  conveyances  bring  it  into  regular 
communication  with  Leghorn,  Siena, 
and  Florence ;  and,  in  winter  at  least, 
its  accommodations  arc  as  eood  as  will 
be  found  on  most  bye-roads  In  the  Tus- 
can State." 


Mr  Dennb  unites  to  antiqaariaa 
accuracy  a  love  of  nature  and  capa* 
city  for  enjoyment,  which  impart  a 
highly  agreeable  variety  to  his  work. 
A  mere  antiquary  is  sometimes  not  an- 
justly  caricatured  in  works  of  fiction 
and  on  the  stage,  as  a  dry  and  pettj 
pedant,  eagerly  bent  on  unimportant 
speculations ;  and  one  of  the  methods 
by    which  ifnorance»   in  the   chair 
of  the  public  instructor,  often  seeks 
to  carry  it^ielf    off,    is  an  impudent 
ridicule  of  antiquarian  pursuits.    Bat 
the  philosophic  antiquary  is  the  true 
father  of  history.      All  he  deals  in 
speaks  of  man  and  of  man's  progress, 
and  is  all  subservient  to  the  better 
acquaintance  of  man  with  man,  and 
with  himself.  The  wise  antiquary  does 
not  love  dust  or  rust  for  their  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  humane 
uses  to  which  the  knowledge  buried 
beneath  them  may   be  applied.     It 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  fac4>.  of 
youth,    that    it    may   be   irradiated 
with  the    light  of  loye   and  know- 
ledge, that  &e  true  antiquary  pores 
over  the  mouldering  images  of  buried 
forms  of  society,  lost  arts,  and  forgot- 
ten achievements.      WiUiout  objects 
and  sympathies  such  as  these,  he  ii 
but  a  dealer  in  the  old  wares  of  time, 
and  justly  open  to  the  ridicule  of  Det< 
ty  satirists  but  a  little  less  learned  thai 
himself.      But  Mr.  Dennis  is  an  anti- 
quary  of  the  humanities— «  man  fal 
of  loye  for  the  face  of  man  and  of  na 
ture,  and  capable  of  the  heartiest  en 
joyment  of  both — a  man  well   reat 
dso  in  the  polite  letters  ofourowi 
day  as  well  as  in  the  learning  of  th 
ancient  world ;  and  we  go  forth  witl 
him  on  the  ''woods   and  wastenes 
wide"  of  the  Maremma,  as  with  an  en 
joying  and  enjoyable  friend,  as  weUs 
guide  and  instructor : — 

'<  Mj  road  lay  through  the  level  ( 
the  Marenuna,  where,  for  some  mil^ 
everything  was  in  a  state  of  primitii 
nature ;  a  dense  wood  ran  wild  over  tli 
plain ;  it  could  not  be  called  a  fores 
for  there  was  scarcely  a  tree  tweni 
feet  in  height,  but  a  tall  underwood  < 
tamarisk,  Tcntiscus,  myrtle,  dwarf  corl 
trees,  and  numerous  shrubs  unknot 
to  me,  fostered  by  the  heat  and  moistat 
into  an  extravagant  luxuriance,  ai 
matted  together  by  parasitical  plants 
various  kinds.  Here  a  break  offered 
peep  of  a  stagnant  lagoon — there  of  t 
sandy  Tombulo,  with  the  sea  breaki) 
over  it ;    and  above  the  foliage  I  cou 
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Me  ibe  dark  crests  of  Monte  Cairi  on 
&x  ijoe  hand,  and  the  lotty  promontor j 
ofPopaloiua  on  the  other.  Habitations 
tStn  were  none  in  this  wOdemess,  save 
c>3e  loDeij  house  on  a  rising  ground.  If 
1  pathwaj  opened  into  the  dense  thickets 
on  ehW  hand,  it  was  the  track  of  the 
wtid  beasts  of  t]|e  forest.  Man  seemed 
i:«re  to  hare  no  dominion.  The  boar, 
t^  roebnek,  the  buffalo,  and  wild  cattle 
bie  the  undisputed  range  of  the  jungle. 
It  wu  the  *  woods  and  wasteness  wide  * 
t^tliis  Maremma  that  seized  Dante's 
is^iiuttion  when  he  pictured  the  In- 
^mil  Wood,  inhabited  by  the  souls  of 
si.ies: — 


adrice,  however,  for  that  season  would 
be — 


-*  Hai  tCTTM,  lUliqnc  haae  Iltorli  onm, 


•  an  boKo 

CWda  BMran  Mnttcro  cm  teffiato. 
5m  froadi  Tcnii,  bba  dl  color  foMO  ( 

Sob  nmi  ichiettl,  m*  nodoal  •  *nrcM  i 
5^  pOBif  T*  ermn,  ma  iteechl  con  Umco. 

Sm  kn  li  acpri  iterpi,  ni  A  fbUi 
Qadlt  Sac  wlvegge,  chc  *n  odio  humo 

In  Oadaa  e  Corncto  I  Inoght  eolti.* 

Aft^  some  miles  there  were  a  few 
rr.icei  of  cultivation — strips  of  land  by 
t^^  road-side  redeemed  from  the  waste, 
i-'-i  sown  with  corn ;  yet,  like  the  clear- 
-  z>  of  American  backwoods,  still  stud- 
io! with  stomps  of  trees,  showing  the 
s^ruirgle  with  which  nature  had  been 
<sMaed.  At  this  cool  season  the  roads 
^■i^  a  fair  sprinkling  of  travellers^— 
liboorers  going  to  work,  and  not  a  few 
pt^ihrs.  iiStspensable  beings  in  a  region 
tliu  prodaoes  nothing  but  fish,  flesh, 
uid  fuel. 

"Btit  the  population  is  temporary 
a:ul  nomade,  consisting  of  woodcutters, 
^Ticnltnral  labourers,  and  herdsmen, 
-'<d  those  who  minister  to  their  wants. 
Thi^  colonists — for  such  they  may 
^riptiT  be  called — mre  from  distant  parts 
c*  the  Duchy,  mostly  from  Pistoja  and  the 
^^rthem  districts ;  and  they  come  down 
^  these  lowlands  in  the  autumn  to  cut 
vood  and  make  charcoal,  the  prime  du- 
^  of  the  Maremma  labourer.  In  May, 
u  the  commencement  of  the  summer 
^ts,  the  greater  part  of  them  emigrate 
to  Uie  neighbouring  mountains,  or  re- 
turn to  their  homes ;  but  a  few  linger 
fov  or  five  weeks  longer,  just  to  gather 
iQ  the  scanty  harvest,  where  there  is 
L'ij.  sad  then  it  is  tauve  qui  pent,,  and 
'  tbe  devil  take  the  hindmost.'  No  one 
'^Btthis  in  this  deadly  atmosphere  who 
CM  in  any  way  crawl  out  or  it ;  even 
'the  birds  and  the  very  flies'  are  said, 
ui  the  emphatic  language  of  the  South- 
^>  to  abandon  the  plague-stricken 
*aste.  FoUonica,  which  in  winter  has 
two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants,  has 
Kvcely  half-a-dozen  souls  left  in  the 
™^-<iay8,  beyond  the  men  of  the  coast- 
V^^  who  are  doomed  to  rot  at  their 
P?*tt.  Soch,  at  least,  is  the  report 
eiven  by  the  natives ;  how  far  it  is  co- 
R>Qred  by  southern  imaginations,  I  leave 
^  others  to  verify,  if  they  wish  it.    My 


Efhigc  I  cancta  mall*  habitantar  m<cnla  i* 

for  the  sallow  emaciation  or  dropsical 
bloatedness,  so  often  seen  along  this 
coast,  confirms  a  great  part  of  the  tale. 
In  October,  when  the  sun  is  losing  his 
power  to  create  miasma,  the  tide  of  po- 
pulation begins  again  to  flow  towards 
the  Maremma." 

Tills,  however,  is  all  still  life,  or,  at 
least,  the  aspect  of  crude  nature.  While 
we  are  in  the  wastes  we  shall,  therefore, 
transport  our  readers  to  the  Campagna 
nearer  Rome,  where  Mr.  Dennis  will 
introduce  us  to  a  scene  of  Italian 
shepherd-life.  We  are  now  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Veil : — 

'*  Occasionally,  in  my  wanderings  on 
this  site,  I  have  entered,  either  from 
curiosity  or  for  shelter,  one  of  the  ca- 
panne  scattered  over  the  downs.  These 
are  tall,  conical,  thatched  huts,  which 
the  shepherds  make  their  winter  abode. 
For  in  Italy,  the  low  lands  being  gene- 
rally  unhealthy  in  summer,  the  floc!<8 
are  driven  to  the  mountains  about  May, 
and  as  soon  as  the  great  heats  are  pa-t 
are  brought  back  to  the  richer  pastures 
of  the  plains.  It  is  a  curious  sight — the 
interior  of  a  capattna — and  affords  an 
agreeable  diversity  to  the  antiquity- 
hunter.  A  little  boldness  is  requisite 
to  pass  through  the  pack  of  dogs,  white 
as  new-dropt  lambs,  out  large  and  fierce 
as  wolves,  which,  were  the  shepherd 
not  at  hand,  would  tear  in  pieces  who- 
ever might  venture  to  approach  the  hut ; 
but  with  one  of  the  peeoraj  for  a  Teucer, 
nothing  is  to  be  feared.  The  capanne 
are  of  yarions  sizes.  One  I  entered, 
not  far  from  Veil,  was  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  fully  as  high, 
propped  in  the  centre  by  two  rough 
masts,  between  which  a  bole  was  lelt 
in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  smoke. 
Within  the  door  lay  a  large  pile  of  lambs 
— there  might  be  a  hundred — killed  that 
morning,  and  already  flayed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  shepherds  were  busied  in  operat- 
ing on  the  carcases  of  others ;  all  of 
which  were  id  be  dispatched  forthwith 
to  the  Roman  market.  Though  a  fierce 
May  sun  blazed  without,  a  huge  fire 
roared  in  the  middle  of  the  hut ;  but 
this  was  for  the  sake  of  the  ricoUa,  which 
was  being  made  in  another  part  of  the 
capanna.  Here  stood  a  huge  caldron, 
full  of  boiling  ewes'  milk.  In  a  warm 
state  this  curd  is  a  delicious  jelly,  and 
has  often  tempted  me  to  enter  a  capaHna 
in  quest  of  it,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
peeoraj,  to  whom  it  is  *  vilior  algft.'  Lord 
of  the  caldron,  stood  a  man  dispensing 
ladles-full  of  the  rich  simmering  mesa 
to  his  fellows,  as  they  brought  their 
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bowls  for  their  tDorning's  allowance ; 
and  he  varied  his  occupation  by  pouring- 
the  same  into  certain  small  baskets,  the 
serous  parts  running  oif  through  the 
wicker,  and  the  residue  caking  as  it 
cooled.  On  the  same  board  stood  the 
cheeses  previously  made  fromthecream. 
In  this  hut  lived  twenty-five  men,  their 
nether  limbs  clad  in  goat-skins,  with 
the  hair  outwards,  realising  the  satyrs  of 
ancient  fable ;  but  they  had  no  nymphs  to 
tease,  nor  shepherdesses  to  woo,  and 
never 

•  Sat  all  day 

Playinf  on  pipei  of  corn,  and  yening  love 
To  amorous  PhilUdar 


They  were  a  band  of  celibats,  without 
the  vows.  In  such  huts  they  d«rell  all 
the  year  round,  flaying  lambs,  or  shear. 
ing  sheep,  living  on  bread,  ncorta,  and 
water,  very  rarely  tasting  meat  or  wiw, 
and  sleeping  on  shelves  ranged  round 
the  hut,  like  berths  in  a  ship's  cabin. 
Thus  are  the  dreams  •of  Arcadia  dis- 
pelled by  realities !" 

These  Roman  pastors  with  their  fierce 
dogs  recall  the  penns  and  guani'uui 
mastiffs  of  the  heroic  Swme-herd  of 
Ulysses : — 


Twelve  penns  there  were  within,  all  side  by  side ; 
Lairs  for  the  swine,  and  fast  immured  in  each 
Lay  fifty  pregnant  females  on  the  floor — 
The  males  all  slept  without,  less  numerous  far. 
Thinned  by  the  princely  wooers  at  their  feast. — 
Four  mastiffs  in  adjoining  kennels  lay. 
Resembling  wild  beasts,  nourished  at  the  board 
Of  the  illustrious  steward  of  the  styes. — 
Himself  sat  fitting  sandals  to  his  feet, 
Carved  from  a  stained  ox-hide. 
Soon  as  these  clamorous  watch-dogs  the  approach 
Saw  of  Ulysses,  baying  loud  they  ran 
Toward  him.     He,  as  ever,  well  advised, 
Squatted,  and  let  his  stafif  fall  to  the  ground. 

But  the  swain. 
Following  his  dogs  in  haste,  sprung  through  the  porch, 
To  his  assistance,  letting  fall  the  hide ; 
With  chiding  voice  and  voUied  stones,  he  soon 
Drove  them  apart " 


The  main  features  of  life  remain,  like 
the  passions  and  chief  necessities  of  man- 
kind, the  same  in  all  ages.  No  invention 
for  the  production  of  man's  daily  bread 
has  yet  superseded  the  plough.  Country 
life  has  still  its  shepherds  and  milk- 
xnaidsj  and  each  of  us  who  has  the  happi- 
ness to  possess  a  tranquil  mind,  and  to 
live  in  the  country,  may  say,  "I,  too,  in 
Arcadia."  The  pastors  of  the  Campagna 
will  probably  be  found  in  their  boothies 
eating  boiled  milk  a  thousand  years 
hence  as  primitively  as  now,  perhaps 
more  primitively  than  in  the  days 
when  the  magnificent  and  populous 
Veii  looked  down  on  the  same  plain 
from  the  neighbouring  heights  of  the 
Isola  Famese. 

What  appearance  these  great  ci- 
ties may  have  presented  we  can 
now  only  guess  from  the  remains 
of  their  walls  and  cemeteries.  All 
antiquity  tells  us  that  as  the  world 
has  crown  older,  the  care  bestowed  on 
sepulchral  monuments  has  diminished. 
The  cities  of  Egypt  and  Etruria,  built 
for  the  sojourn  of  the  living,  have  dis- 
appeared, but  their  necropolises  still 


defy  the  tooth  of  time.  It  will  notb 
so  with  any  of  the  nations  of  th 
modern  world.  Pere  la  Chaise  will  ne 
ver  preserve  the  memory  of  the  site  c 
Paris ;  nor  the  cemetery  at  Glasw 
vin  point  to  the  future  traveller  th 
place  where  once  had  stood  the  metre 
polls  of  the  Irish.  Even  the  rud 
Celtic  times  have  bequeathed  to  v 
sepulchral  monuments  which  will  \>J^ 
bably  outlast  our  costliest  public  built 
in^s. 

In  one  of  the  oldest  sites  of  Ital: 
Satumia — a  name  recalling  the  »^ 
tumia  regna  of  the  earliest  traditiui 
of  Roman  story — Mr.  Dennis  «li^ct 
vered  a  number  of  tombs  of  this  Xtai  d< 
scription,  which  are  probably  the  oh 
est  Celtic  monuments  in  existenoci 
this  division  of  the  world ;  for  we  su| 
pose  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tJ 
Celta5  preceded  the  other  tribes 
Italy,  as  elsewhere  throughout  wesuv 
Europe.  Saturnia  is  situated  alK)i 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  midway  b 
tween  the  Ombrone  and  the  Ls^^ 
Bolsena.  We  are  not  aware  ot  ai 
previous  account  of  this  remote  spot 
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IT  TfTTter  more  recent  tban  Cluver, 

v\j  merely  mentions  it  as  retaining 
:r-  ntunewhicli  it  had  under  its  Pelas- 
:■.  (<  cupiers  prior  to  the  Trojan  war : 

"Xirrjt'n  integrum  hodicHjue  retinet  in 
r *:>."•  For  a  description  of  the  old 
>  te  itself,  and  pt*  the  wild  yet  pleas- 
j.:  fi'Tjre  br  which  our  author  ap- 
::  ihwi  It,  we  must  refer  to  Mr. 
lL.r.i-'s  pa^es ;  but  the  matter  which 
'I'.hkilT  interest  the  readers  of  this 
:  -r  has  reference  to  a  locality  at 

v^  distance  from  the  walls  on  the 
'  i  to  Kusellae,  where  Mr.  Dennis 

■  -  '.i^red  a  number  of  cromfecA  tombs, 

1-  •-  respects  identical  with  one  class 

•■  '■^i*  description   of  monuments  of 

^  r.  !'re<]iient  occurrence  throughout 

l-  M:n  andthe  British  islands.     We 

"^3  that  form  of  covered  cromlech, 

•  ii  45  Dr.  Petrie  has  illustrated  in 
• '  nrer  on  the  remains  at  northern 

V ; -T'lire,  where  the  tumulus  is 
-•  nJ  over  a  stone  chamber,  cover- 
n  in  with  a  single  stone,  and  (here, 

*  Satumia)  in  one  instance  sur- 
•  i:v>d  by  a  circle  of"  stones  pitched 
'^'-Tid,'*    Of  such  stone  circles,  en- 

:  iiiiz  sepulchral  tumuli,  Pausanias 
^i?  recorded  two  examples  in  An- 
■^'t  Greece.  Mr.  Dennis,  how- 
-p,  observed  but  one  of  the  tu- 
'  J  at  Piano  di  Falma,  surrounded 
/  2  ?tone  circle  ;  but  conjectures, 
'•  i  the  smaller  size  of  the  stones  so 
y»)d,  that  the  peasantry  may 
carried  away  the  surrounding 
-5  from  the  others  : — 


•IV'l 


■  .1l' 


"  i  he  tombs,"  he  says,  "  are  sunk  but 

'-'*'  Mow  the  surface,  because  each  is 

'  ■  >*.'d  in  a  tumulus — the  earth  being 

>  •  ti  krouad,  so  as  to  conceal  all  but  the 

''i'r-*tone«,  which  may  have  been  also 

'  iinilly  I  uried.     In   many  instances 

•arthhas  been  removed  or  washed 

'  '4v,  so  as  to  leave  the  structure  stand- 

-  Y^'^e  the  surface.  Here  the  eye  is 
'-"*'.nl  by  the  striking  resemblance  to 

-  ''rrjinlechs  of  our  own  country ; — 
"t  that  one  such  monument  is  actually 
'  ' 'injj  above  the  ground  in  an  entire 
'i-tf ;  bat  remove  the  earth  from  any 

' '"-  of  those  with  a  single  cover-stone, 

^  •'l  iQ  the  three  upright  slabs,  with  their 

^--.vin^,  overlapping  lid,  vou  have  the 

'act  couDterpart  of  Kit's  Cotty  House, 

I  other  like   familiar   antiquities   of 

^    ^"-n.  ...  In  some  of  the  cromlechs, 

Tfover,  which  are  inclosed  in  tumuii, 

'-'  passages  laid  with  upriffht  slabs, 

'^'1  roofed  in  with  others  laid  horizon- 

'  ^'' J.  have  been  found;  whether  the  si- 

iriuir  passages  hi  those  tombs  of  Satur- 


nia  were  also  covered  in,  cannot  now  be 
determined.*' 

In  one  of  tlie  notes  (all  full  of  curious 
learning)  with  which  Mr.  Dennis's 
text  is  accompanied,  we  find  the  col- 
lected notitia  of  all  the  foreign  crom- 
lechs yet  discovered.  Our  author  con- 
jectures that  these  remains  do  not  ne- 
cessarily import  a  national  identity 
among  the  tribes  who  so  entombed 
their  dead ;  arguing  that  a  mode  of 
interment  so  simple  would  naturally 
suggest  itself  to  all  tribes  at  a  certain 
stage  of  their  progress  out  of  barba- 
rism. This  is  more  reasonable  than  the 
fantastic  reveries  of  some  naturalists, 
who  would  have  the  stone  monuments 
of  Brittany  to  be  the  result  of  a  process 
of  disintegration  in  the  rock ;  but  there 
is  too  much  regularity  and  method  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  cromlech- 
tombs,  with  their  approaching  passages 
and  cinctures  of  pillar  stones,  to  %e 
the  suggestion  of  a  mere  similarity  in 
social  circumstances.  They  would 
seem  to  be  the  traces  of  a  wide-spread 
early  family,  which  had  proceeded  west- 
ward from  Asia  by  a  double  route, 
through  Scythia  and  Scandinavia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other.  Stayed 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  pressed  on  by 
succeeding  waves  of  population,  flow- 
ing from  the  same  prolific  centre  of 
existence,  they  have  gradually  disap- 
peared before  the  faces  of  a  more  en- 
ergctic  race ;  but  thev  still  fill  the  At- 
lantic coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and 
peo|)le  the  western  half  of  the  British 
islands.  The  Atlantic  now  no  longer 
opposes  a  barrier  to  their  escape,  and 
they  begin  to  constitute  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  New 
World.  Here  also,  in  process  of  time, 
the  struggle  for  existence  will  arise  on 
the  fuU^'-populated  fields  of  Oregon 
and  California,  and  the  Celt,  pursued 
round  the  world  by  more  laborious  ri- 
vals, may  ultimately  have  to  seek  the 
simple  subsistence  which  contents  him 
in  the  old  seats  of  his  Asiatic  forefa- 
thers. In  the  meantime,  let  us  turn 
to  the  traces  of  his  progress,  which  he 
seems  already  to  have  left  in  the  course 
of  his  earlier  journeyiiigs,  as  we  find 
them  collected  in  the  note  of  Mr.  Den- 
nis:— 

"How  numerous  these  monuments 
are  in  the  British  Isles  is  well  known. 
They  are  found  also  on  the  Continent 
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of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  north  of 
France ;  and  also  in  the  Spanish  Penih- 
Bula,  though  to  what  extent  they  exist 
there  is  unknown,  as  the  antiquities  of 
that  land  have  been  little  investigated 
(see  Sorrow's  'Bible  in  Spain,*  chap, 
▼ii.)  On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean they  are  particularly  abundant. 
Besides  the  other  two  sites  in  Etruria, 
they  are  found  in  Sardinia  and  the  BaU 
eancs;  and  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  they  exist  in  abundance  in 
the  Regency  of  Tunis,  anciently  the  ter- 
ritory of  Carthage,  as  I  learn  "from  the 
notes  and  sketches  of  Mr.  Catherwood, 
who  has  penetrated  far  into  that  unex- 
plored reeion,  and  possesses  artistic  re- 
cords of  Its  monuments  of  such  yalue 
and  interest,  as  to  demand  publication. 
From  these  documents  I  learn  that  the 
tombs  of  the  African  desert  exactly  ac- 
cord, in  construction  and  measurements, 
witii  the  better*known  monuments  of 
this  character.  The  three  sites  on  which 
he  found  them  were  Sidi  Boosi,  to  the 
north-east  of  Hydrah,  Welled  Ayar,  and 
Lheys.  At  the  first  place  they  were 
particularly  numerous.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  have  been  discovered  in  Greece, 
but  in  Asia  they  are  not  wanting.  Cap- 
tains Irby  and  Mangles  describe  a  group 
of  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
*  Holy  Land,*  p.  99,  Colon.  Libr.  edit. 
They  are  said  also  to  have  been  found 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  on  the  steppes  of  Tartary  ;  and  re- 
cent researches  have  brought  them  to 
light  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  For  in 
a  letter  read  at  the  Asiatic  Society,  Jan. 
17th,  1846,  Captain  Newbold  stated  that 
near  Chittoor,  in  N6rth  Arcot,  he  had 
seen  a  square  mile  of  ground  covered 
with  such  monuments,  mostly  opened 
and  destroyed  by  the  natives  for  the 
sake  of  the  blocks  which  composed 
them,  yet  a  few  remained  entire,  to  tes- 
tify to  the  character  of  the  rest.  In 
them  were  found  sarcophagi,  with  the 
bones  of  the  dead,  and  pottery  of  red 
and  black  ware.  They  were  here  paved 
with  a  large  slab,  and  entered  by  a  cir- 
cular hole  in  one  of  the  upright  slabs, 
which  formed  the  walls.'* 

The  contest  for  antiquity  between 
Egypt  and  India  is  still  undetermined. 
The  Indian  claims,  however,  which 
were  for  some  time  unduly  discreditedf 
appear  lately  to  have  obtained  renewed 
respect.  The  exorbitant  demands  on 
European  admiration  made  on  their 
behalf  by  the  Orientalists  of  the  last 
oentary,  excited  a  corresponding  ex- 
cess of  incredulity  in  the  beginning  of 
thb.  Oar  divines,  also,  appear  to 
have  supposed  that  in  discrediting  their 


.sacred  books,  new  proofs  were  earned 
of  the  authenticity  of  ours.  Hence, 
when  Mr.  Bentley  produced  his  argu- 
ment for  the  recent  forgery  of  iheir  as 
tronomical  treatises,  it  was  at  once  ac 
cepted  as  a  demonstration,  to  doab* 
which  was  in  some  degree  impioiu 
Yet  nothing  could  be  more  delusive 
than  Bentlev's  argument,  which  was 
that  the  tables  must  have  been  forget 
at  the  time  of  least  average  error  ii 
all  their  calculations,  instead  of  select 
ing  the  one  point  where  the  calculi 
tions  seemed  to  come  risht;  since  tb 
concocters  of  forged  tables  would  i 
least  take  care  that  their  reckoning 
should  tally  with  the  truth  in  thei 
own  time ;  and  as,  in  fact,  the  calcuh 
tions  of  tiiose  tables  do  tally  with  th 
truth  in  a.d.  496.  Bentlev's  sophisu 
however,  has  been  acquiesced  in  wit 
a  superstitious  respect  for  upwards  ( 
half  a  century  ;  but  the  discovery  < 
the  Arabic  treatise  of  Albironi,  the  c< 
temporary  of  Mohamed  of  Ghusnce,  i 
which  these  tables  are  auotcd,  ao 
their  compilation  referred  to  the  ai 
dent  epoch,  displaces  the  whole  fa 
gery-theory,  and  remits  us  back  to  ti 
innocent  fact,  that  at  or  about  the  en 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  Hindoo  astr 
nomershad  made  considerable  ad  vane 
in  their  science — a  fact  which  it  vas 
no  way  necessary,  for  any  purpose 
religion  or  morals,  to  have  dispute 
We  observe  that  these  allegations 
forgery  are  rarely  resorted  to  for  io^ 
nuous  purposes:  still  more  nireb* 
we  find  the  forgery  satisfactorily  niii 
to  a  particular  time,  though  nothing 
more  common  than  to  hear  the  excj 
mation — *'  Oh  I  that  is  a  forgery  oft 
sixth — aforgery  of  the  tenth — afor^ 
of  the  twelfth  century  1" — the  subjo 
matter,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  bel 
no  forgery  at  all,  but  an  inoonvcnifl 
hbtorical  testimony,  which  the  accusl 
writer  finds  himself  not  sufficienl 
learned  to  reconcile  with  the  tenor 
cotemporary  evidences. 

But  we  are  here  in  the  country  oi 
famous  forger,  Fra  Giovanni  Nau 
commonly  Known  as  Annio  of  1 
terbo,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  Hv 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  fumisli 
matter  for  much  of'^  the  scholas 
discussion  of  the  sixteenth,  by 
pretended  discovery  of  fragments 
various  ancient  writers — ^Berosus,  M 
netho,  Metasthenes,  Archilocus,  Xci 
phoQ,  Fabius  Pictor,  Cato,  Antoi 
nus,  with  alleged   portions   of  m 
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i!:tlion  not  before  known.    His  mo- 
uve  for  these  enormities  was  merely 
^  desire  to  exalt  the  antiquity,  and 
c^ajnifir  the  primitive  importance  of 
ilk  natire  town.     The  same  motive, 
Mr.  Dennis  obserresy  "has  ascribed 
to  mifij  d  the  cities  of  Spain  a  foun- 
d^rioQ  by  Japhet  or  Tubal-Cain ;  and 
li  thus  foolish  partiality  we  owe  many 
s  klh'  rolume  replete  with  doj^mati- 
^  iis^ertionSy  distortions  of  history, 
'!iwirranted  readings,   or  interpreta- 
"«;i*  of  ancient  writers,  and  sometimes 
t->r3  blackened   with  that  foulest  of 
U.iry  crimes— forgery."  Yet  Viter- 
^. 2 {withstanding  all  the  unholy  zeal 
'^'  ir%  Giovanni  in  its  favour,  retains 
:>:fev  traces  of  antiquity,   and  is 
^'<ilj  worth  a  visit  of  the  Etruscan  ex- 
rorcr.   Some  rock-cut  tombs,  sewers, 
^^  s  {yortioQ  of  a  bridge  of  question- 
1.1.'  origin,  are  the  only  objects  pre- 
tto-Ingto  an  ante-Roman  antiquity. 
Bit  the  tablet  of  Kins  Desiderio,  one 
<  Annio's  alleged  fabrications,  may 
^  ^een  in  the  Palazzo  Communale, 
1*  well  as  another  of  those  ingenious 
'C-'-iees  of  our  Dominican,  known  as 
'^  Tabula   Cibellaria,  by  which  he 
^ -Qght  to  make  it  appear  that  his  town 
^u  as  ancient  as  Corytus,  or  earlier 
lin  the  foundation  (not  to  speak  of 
V  siege)  of  Troy.     Strange  perver- 
sa of  the  sentiment  of  local  attach- 

'*Dt! 

Bat  Annio*8  Viterban  forgeries 
t.53at  not  divert  us  too  long  from 
'i>9e  authentic  evidences  of  ancient 
*i(ses,  the  tombs,  from  which  we  have 
^ed  into  thb  digression.  In  pass- 
im from  the  cromlech  tumuli  or  Sa- 
tamia  to  the  sepulchral  chambers  of 
^e  Etruscans,  we  step  over  the  boun- 
^i^  between  barbarism  and  a  consi- 
i^-rably  advanced  state  of  civilisation. 
^  the  cromlech,  even  here,  and  in  Gaul 
^  Bntain,  where  such  constructions 
"f  Te  been  carried  to  the  greatest  mag- 
''itpde,  and  adorned  with  the  utmost 
-^iciil  of  their  architects,  we  find  no 
^^  of  alphabetical  knowledge,  and 
^  very  rude  approaches  to  ideogra- 
P*^  representations.  The  spirals,  zig- 
^and  semblances  of  shields,  wheels, 
^  pdin-branches,  observed  at  New- 
?r*^ge,  or  at  Lockmariaker,  are  pos- 
*'■«>  to  be  found  also  at  Satumia, 
*j^'^Jttoor— if  Captain  Newbold's 
^^rration  can  be  depended  on — or 
^nwerer  else  the  same  type  of  tomb 
^y  be  repeated ;  but  the  Etruscans, 
^^  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
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came — and  all  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  that  they  came  from  Lydia — arrived 
in  Italy  a  comparatively  polished  peo- 
ple, possessing  a  complex  sy  stein  of 
theology,  a  knowledge  of  alphabetic 
writing,  and  great  ikjXl  in  the  con- 
structive arts.  They  were  architects, 
navigators,  manufacturers,  and  alpha- 
betical writers.  Their  religion,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  particular 
tenets,  tauo^ht  them,  at  all  events,  to 
pay  a  peculiar  respect  to  their  dead, 
and  to  construct  their  tombs  splen- 
didly and  durably.  They  appear  also, 
in  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  their  sepulchres,  to  have  adhered, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  model  of  the 
houses  of  the  living.  Hence,  as  we 
have  said,  the  transition  from  the  Cel- 
tic, or,  if  you  will,  Felasgic  tumulus, 
with  its  rude,  unhewn  uprights  and 
cover-stones — and  possibly  there  as 
here,  with  its  shallow  rudimentary  sar- 
cophagus, and  its  spiral  and  zig-zag 
carvings — to  the  Etruscan  sepulchral 
mansion,  cut  in  the  rock,  or  built  un- 
der its  mole  of  masonry,  with  its  hall, 
its  ante- chamber,  its  seats,  benches, 
painted  cornices,  and  raftered  ceiling, 
IS  like  passing  from  the  hut  of  the  sa- 
vage to  the  dwelling  of  the  civilised 
man.  We  will  not  be  understood, 
however,  as  representing  all  the  Etrus- 
can tombs  under  this  description. 
Many  of  them — those,  probably,  of 
the  poorer  classes — consist  merely  of  a 
deep  niche  cut  in  the  scarped  face  of 
the  rock,  without  doorway  or  fai^ade 
of  any  kind :  others  have  the  aperture 
decorated  with  a  moulding;  others 
with  a  corniced  moulding  and  door ; 
others,  again,  with  pedimented  and 
carved  entablatures ;  and  among  those 
which  are  excavated  under  ground,  or 
built  beneath  the  covering  of  a  tope 
or  mole  of  masonry,  some  consist  or  a 
single  chamber,  others  of  a  chamber 
wiui  a  hall,  others,  again,  of  several 
apartments  with  galleries  and  laby- 
rinths, such  as  we  have  lately  noticed 
in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  se- 
pulchral architecture  generally.  But 
the  house-like  arrangements  are  those 
which  will  most  interest  the  reader. 
These  are  found  strikingly  exempli, 
fied  at  Cervetri,  the  Caere  of  the  an- 
cients, mother  of  the  CareTfumia  of  Pa- 
fan,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  Christian, 
Lome.  Cervetri,  about  midway  be- 
tween Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia,  is  a 
compact  little  town,  seated  in  a  valley 
between  two  insulated  hills,  the  more 
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southern  of  which  was  occupied  by  the 
ancient  city,  and  the  more  northern 
by  its  Necropolis.  This  latter  emi- 
nence, called  the  Banditaccia,  and 
comprising  fully  forty  times  the  area 
of  the  modern  town,  is  laid  out  in 
streets  and  avenues  of  tombs,  and 
presents  all  the  appearance  of  a  city 
of  sepulchres : — 


*'  This  Banditaccia  is  a  singular  place 
— a  Brobdignag  warren,  studded  with 
moIc-hills.  It  conBrmed  the  impression 
I  had  received  at  Bieda  and  other  sites, 
that  the  cemeteries  of  the  Etruscans 
were  often  intentional  representations  of 
their  cities.  Here  were  ranges  of  tombs 
hollowed  in  low  cliffs,  rarely  more  than 
fifteen  feet  high,  not  piled  one  on  an- 
other, as  at  Bieda,  but  on  the  same  level » 
facing  each  other  as  in  streets,  and 
sometimes  branching  off  laterally  into 
smaller  lanes  or  alleys.  In  one  part 
was  a  spacious  square  or  piazza,  sur- 
rounded by  tombs  instead  or  houses. .  .  . 
Within  the  tombs  the  analogy  was  pre- 
served. Many  had  a  large  central  cham- 
ber, with  others  of  a  smaller  size  open- 
ing upon  it,  lighted  by  windows  in  the 
wall  of  rock,  which  served  as  a  partition. 
This  central]  chamber  represented  the 
atrium  of  Etruscan  houses,  whence 
it  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans ;  and 
the  chambers  around  it  the  /ric/mta, 
for  each  had  a  bench  of  rock  round 
three  of  its  sides,  on  which  the  dead  had 
lain,  reclining  in  clBgy,  as  at  a  banquet. 
The  ceilings  of  all  the  chambers  had 
the  usual  beams  and  rafters  hewn  in  the 
rock." 


To  complete  the  resemblance,  the 
chamber  is  occasionally  furnished,  not 
only  with  its  triclinium  of  couches^ 
ranged  round  the  wall,  but  with  chairs 
and  footstools  carved  out  of  the 
rock.  The  ceilings  also  sometimes  ex- 
hibit the  imitation,  in  stone,  of  wicker 
carpentry- work,  and  the  walls  of  pa- 
nelling. In  some  cases  a  pillar  in 
the  chief  apartment  supports  a  stone- 
carved  beam,  to  which  the  imitation- 
raflers  of  the  roof  slojpe  up  from  each 
aide  wall,  indicating  that  the  edifice  so 
imitated  consisted  of  but  one  story. 
Dn  the  whole,  from  these  interiors 
we  may  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  the  arrangements  of  an  ancient 
Etruscan  dwelling-house ;  as,  from  the 
various  articles  found  in  the  tombs, 
we  may  of  their  furniture,  arms,  or- 
naments, and  utensils.  But  the  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  make  us  acquainted 


with  their  manners,  and  let  us  ver 
fully  into  their  notions  of  life,  an 
death,  and  human  destitiy. 

They  aj)pear  to  have  been  an  eJ 
tremely  luxurious  people,  addicted  i 
life   to  wine,   feastmt;,  dancing,   aii 


dalliance,  and  unwilling  to  forget  tiie; 
enjoyments  even  in  the  grave.  For  tl 
walls  of  these  tombs  are  very  ^eni 
rally  covered  with  representations  i 
banquets  and  carousals,  in  which,  col 
trary  to  the  practice  at  Greek  ente 
tainments,  the  wives  of  the  contit 
are  seen  reclining  beside  them,  s^ 
partake  of  their  sepulchral  jollitj 
Some  of  the  Italian  anticjuaries,  ho't 
ever,  are  too  strongly  imbued  vil 
Greek  notions  to  admit  that  these  I 
male  figures  can  be  other  than  cour^ 
sans,  and  exclaim  against  the  scand 
of  supposing  that  staid  mati'ons  shouj 
appear,  like  modern  Englishwomen  J 
irenchwomen,  at  table  with  their  hd 
bands.  But  the  dancing-sirlS)  a^ 
other  female  figures  of  that  eld 
who  are  also  occasionally  introduoj 
in  these  scenes,  differ  too  evident 
from  the  sedate  and  modest  occl 
pants  of  the  banqueting  coucq 
to  leave  that  opinion  any  reasonal 
show  of  probability.  The  festal  ch 
racter  of  these  anomalous  scenes  w 
carried  even  further  in  the  effig 
of  the  dead,  which  reclined  on  t 
stone  couches  surrounding  the  sm 
chral  chamber.  With  goblets  in  m 
hands,  and  brows  crowned  with  chs 
lets,  these  images  of  deceaacd  i 
luptuaries,  still  present  the  a'^pect 
enjoyment.  A  tranquil  luxurious  oi 
pervades  their  limbs  and  countensnd 
Battles,  death-struggles,  gorgons,  aj 
chimeras,  griffins,  and  oentaurs,  I 
the  panellings  of  the  stone  coucli 
on  which  they  repose,  with  form? 
vehement  action,  of  wrath  and  t^ 
ror ;  but  they  lie  easily  and  peacefull 
like  satiated  guests,  who  having  us 
all  that  was  good  at  the  table  of  li 
leave  others  to  consume,  in  wrath  »i 
suffering,  the  dregs  and  bitter  n.^ 
nants.  Such  a  group  of  sepukhj 
Sybarites  may  be  seen  in  one  of  tl 
recently  opened  tombs  at  Perugia  :-^ 

**  When  a  torch  is  lighted  von  p' 
ceivo  yourself  to  be  in  a  spacious  clia^ 
ber,  with  a  very  lofty  roof,  carved  in| 
the  form  of  beam  and  rafters,  bnt  ^'\ 
an  extraordinarily  high  pitch ;  the  slop 
forming  an  angle  ot  45*  with  the  m 
zon,   instead  of  20"  or  25*  as  u^a^ 
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Tut  diaeosioas  aro  24  feet  long,  12 
VI  ie.  and  aboat  16  high.  On  thU  cbam- 
--;r  open  nine  others,  of  much  smaller 
it,  ali  emptj,  save  one  at  the  further 
y  .3.  ffhere  a  party  of  revellers,  each  on  a 
•J  tr- white  concb,  with  chapleted  brow, 
•r.jiA.d«!orated  neck,  and  goblet  in 
t  ^i  lie— a  petrifaction  of  conviTiality — 
3  s'  ieffln  mockery  of  the  pleasures  to 
*r .  "i  for  ages  on  ages  they  have  bidden 

These  ghostljT  banqueters,  it  appears 

""-'  :at  inscriptions,  were  of  the  family 

« 'fit-  Volumniij  of  kin  -possibly  to 

U  viJe  of  CoriolaBusy    and  of  the 

•-2.- widely-spread  clan  named  also 

1  Vermiglioli's     inscription.       The 

'  y  generally  constitute  the  cof- 

:>vLich  hold  the  ashes  of  the  person 

•'• '  r'5.^nt«i.    The  effigy  reposes  in  a 

>  V  attitude,  reclinino^  generally  on 
l-  !•  It  elbow,  on  the  hd.  The  goblet 
■;  ''•  fiiiced  by  the  mirror  or  patera  in 

>  hinds  of  the  female  effigies ;  but 
!  -J**  festive  scenes  painted  on  the 
-  Is  the  females  also  reach  their  hands 
'  'ii«-  wine  cup.  Signer  Campanari  has 
-'^.ibled  a  company  of  these  recum- 
•  a  azures  in  a  pretty  garden  at  Tos- 

'..■,nla: — 

"The  garden  is    a    most    singular 

.  -  ^.    You  seem  transported  to  some 

'^  of  Arabian  romance,  where  the 

■^'l'-  are  all  tamed  to  stone,  or  lie 

'•bound,  awaiting  the  touch  of  a 

'  tudan's  wand  to  restore  them  to  life 

i  activity.     All  round  the  gardt^n, 

->r  the  close-embowering  shade  of 

"'  i^  vines,   beneath   the    drooping 

;    ^ti>  of  the  weeping  willow,  the  rosy 

"  "a  of  the  oleander,   or  the  golden 

■t  of  the  orange  and  citron,  form- 

-  Jn  fact  the  borders  to  the  flowcr- 

-1  there   they   lie — Lucuraones   of 

■  '••^fTatic  dignity,  portly  matrons  be- 

'  ^*^  with  jewels,   stout  youths  and 

riftfol  maidens,  reclining  on  the  lids 

' '  iheir  coiBns,  or  rather  on  their  fes- 

■  '•^conches,  meeting  with  fixed  stony 

-"*''^  the  astonishment  of  the  stran- 

;'^-   •    '    .    It  is  as  strange  a  place 

*'  miy  well  be  conceived.     In  the  gar- 

'» wall  is  a  doorway.     .     .     The  door 

•**'''  into  what  seems  an  Etruscan  se- 

*   '^^p«    .    .     It  is  a  spacious  rauUed 

/uUr,  and  contains  ten  sarcophagi — 

i^^ilTgroup — each  individual  reclining 

■■  ^*e:y  on  his  own  coffin.     It  is  a  ban- 

""^•ng  hall  of  the  dead,  for  they  lie 

'   -  »n  fwtiTe  attitude  and  attire,  yet 

'^  Htt^  silence  and  gloom,  each  with  a 

••  'tt  in  hit  hand,  from  which  he  seems 

'"  ^  pltdgin^  his  fellows.    This  solemn 

ireasal,  thw  mockery  of  mirth,   re- 


minded me  of  that  wild  blood-curdling 
song  of  Procter's  ; — 

*  King  Deftth  vrb  a  rare  old  fellow — 
lie  sat  where  no  nun  could  Rhine  ; 
And  he  lifted  his  hand  so  yellov. 
And  puared  out  Uis  coal-black  wine. 
Hurrah  I  hurrah  ! 
Hurrah  fbr  the  coal-black  wine  !'" 

The  flesh  of  all  the  figures  has  been 
painted  red,  the  colour,  it  is  said,  of 
beatification  ;  and  Mr.  Dennis  inclines 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  the 
effigy  so  painted  as  an  expression  of 
the  .apotheosis  of  the  deceased,  and 
refers  to  Horace's  allusion  to  the  dei- 
fied Augustus : — 

•*  Qnofl  inter  AnguetiM  rerumbens, 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar." 

To  a  people  so  addicted  to  the  sen- 
sual pleasures  of  life,  death  must  have 
worn  a  peculiarly  gloomy  and  terrible 
aspect ;  and  the  fatal  messenger  in  all 
their  representations  testifies  to  their 
dread  of  the  '*  abhorred  change"  by 
his  hideous  appearance.  Armed  witn 
a  huge  hammer,  the  symbol  of  all  the 
infernal  spirits  in  these  pictures,  hav- 
ing the  features  and  complexion  of  a 
negro,  snakes  twisted  in  his  locks,  or 
encircling  his  brawny  arms,  the  hideous 
Charon,  the  conductor  of  the  Etrus- 
can ghosts  is  seen  heading  dismal  pro- 
cessions of  spirits  descending  to  the 
lower  world.  Sometimes  he  appears 
leading  the  *•  pale  horse,"  on  which  a 
disembodied  equestrian  rides  to  judg- 
ment ;  a  slave  behind,  bearing  a  sack 
full  of  provisions  for  the  way.  In  all 
these  representations,  whether  leading 
off  the  warrior  from  battle,  the  infant 
from  the  mother's  breast,  or  the  bride 
from  the  marriage  feast,  the  Etruscan 
Charon  appears  m  the  strong  language 
of  our  author  *'ablack,  hideous,  brute- 
eared  demon,"  armed  either  with  snakes 
or  with  his  terrible  mallet.  We  are 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  Samothracian 
mysteries  to  say  whether  Braun,  the 
German  expositor  of  these  symbols, 
have  any  good  grounds  for  alleging 
that  this  huge  hammer  is  the  mysticcu 
emblem  of  the  Cabiri ;  but  we  may 
venture  to  smile  at  a  certain  sanguine 
hyperborean  who  sees  in  it  the  ham- 
mer of  Scandinavian  Thor;  and  to 
submit  that  possibly  the  nearest  ana- 
logy is  that  suggested  by  Inghirami, 
who  refers  to  the  Turkish  superstition 
of  demons  punishing  wretched  souls 
with  the  blows  of  hammers,  as  noticed 
by  our  own  oriental  traveller,    Po- 
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cocke.  It  18  but  seldom  we  find  any 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  mariner^ 
"the  pilot  of  the  liyid  lake,"  about 
his  Etruscan  namesake.  Sometimes 
an  object  is  observed  in  his  hand  which 
may  be  taken  for  an  oar  or  rudder. 
But,  generally,  the  idea  of  the  de- 
ceased crossing  a  water  of  any  kind 
on  the  journey  to  Orcus  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  present  to  the  de- 
signers of  these  tombs.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  departing  spirit  is  led  away 
mounted,  as  if  to  an  equestrian  ren- 
dezvous, or  horse-  fair  of  the  dead : — 

'*  On  an  am,  on  the  lid  of  which  he 
reclines  in  effigy,  a  youth  is  represented 
on  horseback,  about  to  start  on  that 
journey  from  which  no  traveller  returns. 
His  little  sister  rushes  in,  and  strives  to 
stay  the  horse's  steps.  In  vain;  the 
relentless  messenger  of  death  seizes  the 
bridle,  and  hurries  him  away. 

**  *  An  ooskilled  luuid,  batona  InfbnnM 
With  geniiu,  had  the  mu-ble  wanned 
With  that  pathetic  life.* 

"  There  are  many  such  family  sepa- 
rations, all  of  deep  interest.  The  most 
common  is  the  parting  of  husband  and 
wife,  embracing  for  the  last  time.  That 
such  is  the  import,  is  proved  by  the  fatal 
horse,  in  waitmg  to  convey  him  or  her  to 
another  world ;  and  a  genius,  or  it  may 
be  grim  Charun  himself,  in  readiness  as 
conductor,  and  a  slave,  with  a  large 
sack  on  his  shoulder,  to  accompanv 
them,  intimating  the  length  and  dreari- 
ness of  the  journey,  while  his  relatives 
and  little  ones  stand  around,  mourning 
his  departure.  Here  the  man  is  already 
mounted,  driven  away  by  Charun  with 
his  hammer,  while  a  female  genius  af- 
fectionately throws  her  arm  round  the 
neck  of  the  disconsolate  widow,  and 
tries  to  assuage  her  grief.  Here  again 
the  man  has  mounted,  and  a  group  of 
females  rush  out  frantically  to  stop 
him.  In  some,  the  parting  takes  place 
at  a  column,  the  bourne  that  cannot  be 
repassed — the  living  on  this  side,  the 
dead  on  that;  or  at  a  doorway,  one 
within,  the  other  without,  giving  the 
last  squeese  of  the  hand,  ere  the  door 
closes  up  on  one  for  ever." 

In  connexion  with  these  pictures  of 
the  dead  riding  to  the  world  of  spirits 
on  horseback,  a  quick  imagination 
may  recall  the  ballad  of  **  Leonora" — 


•*Ho,bol  the  dead  eaa  ride 
Doet  ftar  to  ride  with  me  r** 


The  horse  of  the  dead,  himself,  is 
found  elaborately  drawn  and  painted 
on  llie  walls  of  the  Grotta  Campana  at 


Veii.  **  His  neck  and  fore-hand  « 
red,  with  yellow  spots ;  his  head  bUd 
mane  and  tail  yellow;  hind-quarte 
and  near  leg  black ;  near  fore-l< 
corresponding  with  his  body ;  off  le| 
yellow,  spotted  with  red.**  On  ih 
piebald  steed  sits  the  soul,  nake 
while  Charon  marches  in  front,  vii 
his  hammer  on  his  shoulder.  A  gr 
dient  sphynx  and  rampant  \w^ 
bring  up  the  rear  of  tnis  grot^i 
yet  dismal  procession. 

The  condition  of  the  soul,  aft 
reaching  it8*joumey*s  end,  is  shown 
other  frescos.  Here  we  may  notice 
remarkable  distinction  between  tl 
Pagan  and  Christian  conceptions  of 
future  state.  In  the  fonner,  all  di 
tinct  ideas  of  retribution  are  confim 
to  the  event  of  punishment.  Ixic 
and  his  wheel,  Tantalus  and  his  draugl 
of  water,  Sisyphus  and  his  stone,  Fi] 
metheus,  the  Danaides,  are  more  di 
tinct,  perhaps  more  dreadful,  pictun 
of  punishment  than  any  even  of  tl 
«*  Inferno"  of  Dante.  It  cannot  I 
said  with  truth — as  thoughtless  pread 
ers  sometimes  tell  unlearned  conp 
gations — that  these  people  had  no  id< 
of  the  punishments  which  await  tt 
wicked  in  a  future  state  of  existeno 
On  the  contrary,  the  hell  of  the  P/ 
gans  had  a  singularly  distinct  an 
vivid  realisation  in  their  minds,  )t 
dreadful  than  that  which  revelatia 
discloses  to  us,  chiefly  because  le 
awfully  obscure,  and  less  in  contrai 
with  a  state  of  happiness.  For,  whil 
they  entertained  these  vivid  notions  \ 
the  fate  of  the  wicked,  they  had  i 
conception  of  anything  resembling  tl) 
Christian  heaven. 

All  distinctness  disappears  u  t 
enter  the  melancholy  meaidows  of  Ai 

Shodel,  which  constituted  their  ih 
owy  image  of  Elysium.  Macpbcpo 
never  imanned  more  misty  outlinel 
or  peopled  nis  heath  of  Lodi  with  form 
more  pale  and  unsubstantial.  ^Vel 
might  Achilles,  in  such  an  Elysiofl 
declare — 

»  Renowned  irijMea  1  think  net  daatti  K  IbiM 
Of  conwlatlon.    I  had  rather  \Xf 
The  lerTlle  hind  for  hire,  and  eat  tiie  iM««l 
OfMnemanManttljhiinMtfrailaiiMd, 
Than  eoterelfn  empire  hold  o'er  aU  Um  tbaiM-' 

This  superior  distinctness  of  tb 
punful  side  of  the  picture  of  futQritj| 
IS  as  observable  in  the  Etruscan  a' 
in  the  later  Pagan  representatioiu 
Among  the  earliest  discovered  U^ 
at  Tarquinii,  was  one  found  in ' 
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"It  WIS  illastratiye  of  the  religious 

iT^  of  the  Etrascans,  representing 

K<zh  in  the  charge  of  winged  genii. 

Hiree  of  these  soals,  in  the  form  of 

okM  men,  were  suspended  by  their 

imds  from  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 

1^  demons  stood  by,  one  with  a  nud- 

!cti  some  with  torches,  and  some  with 

^icplff  nondescript  instruments,  with 

which  they  seemed  aboat  to  torment 

tk  bodies  of  their  victims."    In  all 

a«e<  where  it  is  represented,  the  gate 

cf  Otcqs  spears  surrounded  by  forms 

r.f>:!Tor-.wildbeast89gor^ns,  snakes, 

^^  fillies  brandishing  their  torches. 

I:  wnld  be  tedious  to  go  through 

(T1S  m  imp^ect  enumeration  of  the 

^cs  modes  in  which  this  sense  of 

^3%  pimishment    is    indicated    on 

:^><e  monuments.     And,  as  opposed 

'0  '-liB  f loomy  view  of  futurity,  there 

i'l'^xrti  UtUe  or  nothing  consolatory, 

"iri9  we  suppose  the  banquets  and 

"^ ''Iries  to  have  relation  to  the  world 

^^•ond,  instead  of  on  this  side,  the 

rive.    Bat  this  seems  little  proba- 

^:  for,  were  it  so,  we  might  look  to 

^'i  angel  ministrants,  or  other  similar 

^^  of  a  celestial  ban<^uet.     But  in 

'-^  scenes,  everything  is  of  earth — 

'^v.     Bat   this  is  a  subject  on 

^oiijh  mnch   dii&renoe    of    opinion 

p>^ails  smons;  those  better  compe- 

-^^ttojodge  than  parties  writing  and 

>^:ti]atiiig   at  a  distance  from  the 

**"i3l  monuments.      **  Inghirami  re- 

^is  snch  scenes  as  the  apotheosis  of 

^1009  souls ;  that  the  figures  sym- 

-^%  the  souls  of  the  departed,  uius 

^ rcted in  the  enjoyment  of  sensual 

:^t(ipeg^  because  the  ancients  had  no 

'}&  way  of  r^resenting  the  delights 

'-'  EWsiam.*'    if  so,  we,  who  possess 

i  worthier  belief  and  knowledge,  may 

'^-  the  more  thankful ;  for  even  the 

'feary  wastes  of  Asphodel  were  prefe- 

riik  to  a  heaven  of  debauchery. 

^^  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
'^^^^lung  of  the  subordinate  oma- 
^•^td  (^  these  interiors.  In  the  cir- 
'".Itf  disc,  between  dolphins,  which  is 
metimes  seen  in  the  internal  ^able 
"•  these  ehunbers,  one  set  of  mter- 
IMerg  see  a  sun  rising  from  the 
^tien,  ud  typifying  the  resurrection 
^^m  the  grave ;  others,  a  mere  conven- 
!^  ornament,  williout  meaning,  or 
■Tther  object  than  the  decorative 
'^'b?  up  of  that  portion  of  the  wall. 


is  hardly  possible  to  stay  the  excur- 
sions of  the  imagination.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  lengths  to  which  the 
fancy,  over-engaged,  will  hurry  on  the 

Sieculative  interpreter,  take  Professor 
rioli'a  reading  of  the  paintings  in  the 
interior  of  the  Grotta  de  Fompei,  at 
Tarquinii.  In  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Etruscans  generally,  as  well  as  in 
their  cities,  circuses,  amphitheatres, 
and  temples,  Orioli  sees  "  a  secret  al- 
lusion to  the  economy  of  the  universe 
and  its  grand  divisions."  The  tomb 
in  question — 


it 


Manifestly  fibres  the  kingdom  of 
shades  and  the  infernal  world.     The 

Sillar  in  the  centre  is  the  chief  of  the 
ye  mountains  which  were  supposed  to 
support  our  globe.  The  surrounding 
frieze  expresses  this  still  better  in  the 
language  of  art ;  for  its  upper  portion, 
with  wayes  and  dolphins,  indicates  most 
clearly  the  sea,  which  covers  the  infer- 
nal world,  and  surrounds  our  globe; 
and  the  lower,  with  rose-flowers,  indi- 
cates the  infernal  world  itself,  which 
has  its  own  peculiar  vegetation.  Nor 
are  the  mutules  and  triglyphs  without 
meaning;  for,  as  in  architecture  they 
represent  beams  and  rafters,  so  here 
they  are  hieroglyphical  of  the  skeleton 
and  frame-work  of  the  infernal  world, 
and  of  its  great  mountain — a  bold  artis- 
tic metaphor,  which  of  rocks  makes 
beams ;  out  not  less  bold  than  that 
other,  which  of  the  waves  of  the  sea 
makes  a  meander-pattern." 

The  peculiar  vegetation  of  the  in- 
fernal world,  we  should  rather  have 
supposed,  would  be  indicated  by  a 
different  kind  of  Flora  from  that 
which  yields  the  blushing  rose — 

**  Kot  inch  M  earth  oat  of  bar  firaitfyil  womb 
Throvi  forth  to  man,  tw«ct  and'i^U-MTOttred, 
Bat  dlrefiil  deadly  black,  both  leaft  and  blcom  i 
Fit   to   adoroe  the  deiwl,  and  decke  the  drearj 

toombe— 
Af  monrnfUl  cjprewe,  grown  In  greateet  etore, 
And  trees  of  bitter  gaUt  and  henben  aad  i 
Dead  ileeptng  poppy  and  black  hellebore, 
Gold  ooloqnlntlda,  and  tetra  mad, 
Hortall  Munnltla  I  and  cienta  bad, 
With  which  the  onjnit  Athenian!  made  to  dy 
Wife  Socratee— *' 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  emerge  from 
the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  tombs, 
and  leave  the  dead  to  rest  in  peace. 
The  sun  of  Tuscany  shines  genially  on 
the  world  without ;  the  air  is  full  of 
life  and  fragrance,  and  on  every  side 
are  objects  of  delight  for  the  educated 
or  the  curious  eye.  If  we  seek  further 
antiquarian  enjoyments,  we  may  find 
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them  in  twenty  city-sites,  with  their 
Cyclopean  walls  and  gates,  their  thea- 
tres and  citadels.  We  may  search  round 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  Isola  Famese  for 
the  mine  in  the  rock  by  which  Caniillus 
let  his  Roman  soldiery  into  the  citadel 
of  Veii.  We  may  measure  the  great 
stones  in  the  fragmentary  walls  of 
Cortona,  of  Coza,  or  Kusellae,  or  ad- 
mire the  vast  blocks  forming  the  arch 
discovered  by  Mr.  Dennis,  on  the 
Macra.  In  all  such  excursions  we  shall 
have  an  intelligent  guide  and  a  de- 
lightful companion  in  our  author.  The 
field  is  so  wide,  and  the  objects  so  di- 
versified, that  we  have  not  attempted, 
and  do  not  mean  to  attempt  any  topo- 
graphical arrangement  in  this  notice  ; 
nor  do  we  think  it  would  repay  the 
toil  of  the  cursory  reader  to  be  told 
how  far  apart  are  Veii  and  Perugia, 
or  by  what  route  he  might,  with  most 
economy  of  time  and  money,  travel 
from  Rome  to  Carrara,  or  vice  versa  ; 
and  the  reader  who  seriously  proposes 
to  undertake  such  a  tour,  would  not 
rest  satisfied  with  our  description, 
when  another  so  much  more  complete 
can  be  had  in  Mr.  Dennis's  volumes. 
But  we  cannot  refrain  from  taking  a 
prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  Ci- 
minian  Mount,  about  mid-way  be- 
tween Rome  on  the  south,  and  the  La- 
go  di  Bolsena  on  the  north,  the  Tiber 
on  the  east,  and  the  sea  on  the  west, 
of  the  surrounding  plain,  in  which 
within  the  range  of  a  keen  eye  arc 
situated  most  of  the  chief  places  of 
note  in  Etruscan  story.  That  dread 
Ciminian  forest  of  which  we  have  read 
in  Livy — ^how  the  senate  advised  Fa- 
bius  not  to  risk  the  destruction  of  his 
army  by  entering  its  trackless  laby* 
rinths,  and  how  all  Rome  was  horror- 
struck  to  hear  of  his  having  marched 
through  it  notwithstanding — ^is  still  re- 
represented  by  thick,  wolf-breeding 
woods  round  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
Mr.  Dennis's  guide  showed  him  a  tree 
where,  when  a  boy,  he  had  taken  re- 
fuge from  a  pack  of  wolves.  The  tree 
was  young  and  pliant,  and  bent  fear- 
fully beneath  him  ;  and  he  often  ex- 
pected to  be  cast  down  during  the  time 
the  tierce  brutes  remained  gaping  for 
him,  as  for  a  ripe  fruit  ready  to  drop 
from  the  brancn.  But  let  us  ascend 
the  hill,  and  take  our  survey  of  the 
great  plain  of  Etruria : — 

**  Who  has  not  hailed  with  delight 
th^  view  from  tk^  summit  of  the  long 


steep  ascent  which  rises  from  the  shores 
of  the  lake  to  the  shoulder  of  the  Tnoun- 
tain?— for  from  this  height,  if  the  day 
be  clear,  he  will  obtain  hia  first  view  of 
Rome.  There  lies  the  vast,  variegated 
expanse  of  the  Campagna  at  his  feet, 
with  its  frame- work  of  sea  and  moon- 
Uin.  There  stands  Soracfce  in  thq 
midst,  which, 

•  From  ont  the  plain 
HeareB  like  a  long-swept  waTc,  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  enrl  hangs,  pawing.* 

"  The  white  convent  of  San  SiWestrt 

gleams  on  its    dark  craggy  crest,  a| 

though  it  were  an  altar  to  the  god  ol 

poetry  and  light  on  this  his  favouriti 

mountain.  There  sweeps  the  long  raogj 

of  Apennines,  in  grey  or  purple  maMe?! 

or  rearing  some  giant,  hoary  peak,  int^ 

the  blue  heaven.  There  flows  the  TibeJ 

at  their  feet,  from  time  to  time  sparkliD^ 

in  the  sun,  as  it  winds  through  the  }^v\ 

dulating  plain.     There  in  the  southe 

horizon  swells  the  Alban  Mount,  mt 

its  soft  flowing  outlines ;  and  there,  aj 

parently  at  its  foot,  lies  Rome  herse 

distinguishable  more  by  the  cupola  c 

St.  Peter's  than  by  the  white  line  of  he 

buildings.    Well,  traveller,  mayest  tho 

gaze ;   for  even  in  her  present  falle 

state — 

*  FoMb  nfhil,  iirbe  Bomi 
Yiaere  nuvjua.' 

Nor  must  the  dense  and  many-tinU 
woods,  which  clothe  the  slopes  of  tl) 
mountain  around  and  beneath,  be  passe 
without  notice.  It  is  the  Ciminian  ii 
rest,  still  as  in  olden  times  the  terrd 
of  the  Roman,  and  still  with  its  majest 
oaks  and  chesnuts  vindicating  i 
ancient  reputation — silva:  sunt  const 
digncp  I 

*•  On  descending  from  the  crest 
the  pass,  on  the  road  to  Viterbo,  a  nej 
scene  broke  on  my  view.  .  .  .  ItwastI 
great  Etruscan  plain,  the  fruitful  nj 
ther  of  cities  renowned  before  Ron 
was — ^where  arose,  flourished,  and  fe 
that  nation  which  from  this  P^**^'J 
from  a  centre,  extended  its  domini^ 
over  the  greater  part  of  Italy ;  gi^J^ 
laws,  arts,  and  institutions  to  the  sui 
rounding  tribes,  and  to  Rome  itself,  ^ 
twin-sister  of  Greece  in  the  work  | 
civilizing  Europe.  .  .  .  With  whj 
pride  must  an  Etruscan  have  regaroj 
this  scene  two  thousand  five  hundrj 
years  since.  The  numerous  cities  in  t 
plain  were  so  many  trophies  of  t| 
power  and  civiliBatlon  of  his  natio 
There  stood  Volainii,  renowned  for  H 
wealth  and  arts,  on  the  shores  of  h 
crater-lake ;  there  Tuscauia  reajro<l  b 
towers  in  the  west ;  there  V  ulci  ^\]o 
out  from  the  plain,  and  Cosa  ir. 
the  mountain  ;  and  there  Tarqup] 
chief  of  all,  asserted  her  metropclit 
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"apremac^,  from  her  cUff-bound  heights. 

Nearer  itill,  his  eje  must  have  rested 

«3  eitT  alter  dtjr — some  in  the  plain, 

isd  men  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  be- 

s^ithhim;  while  the  mountains  in  the 

brizon  most  hare  carried  his  thoughts 

tHhe  glories  of  Clasium,  Pemsia,  Uor- 

t^r^  Vetalonia,  Volaterrs,  and  other 

cuit^  of  the  great  Etruscan  confedera- 

!:-^.  fiov  changed  is  now  the  scene! 

^»ir  Tascania«  which  still  retains  her 

'<if,  all  witlun  view,  are  now  desolate. 

Jtrr^mtt  has  left  scarce  a  vestige  of 

r  r  greatness     on     the    erass-grown 

k:ht$  she  once  occupiecL     The  very 

''  H  Volsinii  is  forgotten ;  silence  has 

^'\^mgned  in  the  crumbling  theatre 

'  'atttom ;  the  plou|^h   Yearly  fur- 

"  «i  the  bosom  of  Vnlci ;  the  fox,  the 

^aadthe  bat,  are  the  sole  tenants  of 

y  T&olts  within  the  ruined  walls  of 

''^i;  aad  of  the  rest,  the  greater  part 

^re  neither   building,    habitant,    nor 

:isf —nothing  but  the  8epulchres.around 

''m  to  proTe  they  ever  had  an  ezis- 

"  Did  he  turn  to  the  southern  side  of 
tW  Qoantatn  ? — his  eye  wandered  from 
"!T  to  city  of  no  less  renown,  studding 
'^  plain  beneath  him — Veii,  Fideme, 
Utrii,  Fescenninm,  Capena,  Nepete, 
^.'trium ;  all  these  powerful,  wealthy, 
>'i  independent.  Little  did  he  foresee 
•'^t  TOO  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
^'^  would  prove  the  destruction  of 
'b^a  an,  and  even  of  hia  nation,  name, 
.Li  language.** 

l^  all  the  objects  here  within  ken, 

-re  is   none    more    suggestive   of 

foos  speculation    than  the    walls 

^'  Cosa    above-mentioned.      Cosa 

'"I  on   an    isolated    hill    on    the 

<^^.    It  is  at  present  called  An- 

'-'>aia,  and  is  utterly  desert.     But 

-^  vails  are  of  that  peculiar  polyso- 

i'^  masonry  which  marks  the  Cycio- 

-  iQ  works  of  Magna  Gnecia  rather 
r^a  of  Etmria;  and  much  contention 

1  ^1  been  bred  among  the  learned  in 
'•.lOki  architecture^  both  as  to  their 

*iThor8  and  as  to  their  age.  Their  re- 

''-sins  exhibit  a  magnificent  specimen 
i  polygonal  masonry.      The  stones 

•  ppear  to  have  been  planed  to  a  uni- 
cm  sarfaoe  by  ihe  chisel,  after  their 
-'ectioDfaodthe  exterior  wherever  the 

-all  itmains  standing,  is  to  this  day 

-  as  SDjooth  as  a  billiard-table."  The 
xnU  also  are  so  perfect  that  it  is  with 
•  ficultv  a  knife-blade  can  be  insert- 

i :  10  that  the  wall  at  a  little  distance 

ifika  as  if  it  were  covered  with  a 

uiOQth  coot  of  plaster,  scratched  over 

with  strange  dh^rams.   These  are  the 
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outlines  of  the  polvgonal  blocks,  often 
eight  or  nine  feet  long,  by  four  or  five 
feet  thick,  ^t  intervals  square  towers 
project  from  the  wall,  serving,  in  a 
rude  way,  the  office  of  modem  bastions. 
We  shiul  not  follow  Mr.  Dennis  into 
his  discussion  of  Micali's  theory, 
firom  which  he  dissents,  that  these  po- 
lygonal structures  are  of  later  date 
tnan  the  rectangular  masonry  of  the 
walls  of  most  of  the  other  Etruscan 
cities ;  but  he  assigns  reasons  which 
appear  conclusive  for  discarding  the 
theory  that  masonry  of  that  kind  arose 
from  the  local  necessity  of  consulting 
the  natural  cleavage  of  the  rock ; 
showing,  as  he  does,  abundant  ex- 
amples of  rock  having  a  natural  poly- 
§onal  cleavage,  cut  and  squared  into 
le  one  species;  and  of  rock  not  na- 
turally polygonal  in  its  cleavage,  cut 
and  bevelled  into  the  other.  It  would 
iu>pear  from  what  Prescott  tells  us, 
that  the  early  Peruvians  practised  this 
method  of  building ;  and  Dr.  Petrie 
has  brought  to  light  a  number  of  ex- 
amples of  such  masonry  in  its  ruder 
stages,  in  the  ancient  stone  forts  of  Ire- 
land. It  appears  to  be  as  wide-spread  as 
the  Cromlech.  We  would  suggest  to 
future  explorers  of  central  Italy,  where 
the  noblest  polygonal  constructions 
are  found,  to  make  a  diligent  search 
for  the  necropolises  of  these  Cyclopean 
cities.  Should  their  sepulchres  turn 
out  to  be  of  the  cromlech  kind,  they 
might  furnish  some  further  hints  to- 
wards clearing  up  the  Pelasgic  mystery. 
As  the  evidences  at  present  stand, 
there  seems  some  considerable  degree 
of  reason  for  regarding  the  Pelasgi  as 
a  migratory  race  of  warlike  masons, 
the  CTeat  fort-builders  of  the  ancient 
world ;  and  this  polygonal  method  their 
characteristic  architectural  style.  That 
it  ma^  have  been  taken  up  and  imitated 
by  Volscians,  and  Sabines,  and  other 
nations  alleged  not  to  be  Pelasgic,  may 
be  true;  and  that  in  those  nice  disL 
tinctions  between  polygonal  and  ho- 
rizontal courses  in  the  same  wall — a 
diversity,  which  often  occurs — critics 
may  carry  their  refinements  bejrond 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  probability, 
may  be  admitted ;  but  the  broad  dis- 
tinction observable  between  the  modes 
of  construction  generally  practised  in 
Magna  Grsecia  and  Etruria,  does  with 
great  probability  indicate  a  difference 
of  origin  in  the  nations  by  whom  the 
respective  works  were  erected.  The 
question,  however,  is  one  on  which  it 
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irottld  be  presumptaonfl  to  offer  a 
decidccl  judgment.  We  hear  in  Ire- 
land of  the  tradition  amongst  us  of 
a  race  of  builders^  speaking  a  mys- 
terious dialect,  and  skilled  m  the  oc- 
cult sciences.  Making  all  allowances 
for  exaggeration  and  uncertainty, 
these  traces,  faint  as  they  are,  may 
vet  be  of  use  in  connectmg  further 
facts  a^  they  shall  arise  hereafter.  For 
the  preaentj  truth  vill  be  best  served 
b^  the  unambitious  inquireri  who  shall 
with  most  accuracy  collect  such  new 
£act4  as  come  within  his  own  observa- 
tion, leaving  the  glory  and  the  strife 
of  final  induction  to  those  who  shall 
be  fortunate  enough  to  come  into  a 
world  better^  provided  than  ours  now 
is  with  archaic  museums. 

Museums  of  Etruscan  antiquities  are 
found  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns 
^this  part  of  Italy  t  The  collections,  e  ^- 
cept  at  Bome  and  Florence,  are  usually 
in  the  hands  of  private  virtuosi,  whose 
eircumstances  do  not  admit  of  their 
keepino  their  treasures  long  together, 
^here  is,  however,  such  an  abundance 
of  objects,  especially  of  ancient  pottery, 
that  no  one  need  be  at  a  loss  for  speci- 
mens of  whateyer  is  most  characteris- 
tic in  {Etruscan  mythology  and  manners, 
for  it  is  chiefly  in  their  pottery  that 
these  matters  are  represented.  Of 
their  pottery,  the  most  smgular,  though 
by  no  means  the  most  beautiful  kind, 
is  that  black  ware  of  Chiusi,  the  an- 
pient  Glosium,  of  which  Mr.  Dennis 
gives  several  representations.  The  best 
specimen  of  this  "creta  nera^**  as  it  is 
calledt  are  to  be  seen  at  Florence ;  for 
as  vett  Mr.  Pennis  states,  they  have 
not  got  anything  of  that  kind  at  the 
Vatican,  touvre,  or  British  Museum. 
The  articles  of  this  ware  are  characte- 
rised by  stiff  and  grotesque  figures, 
apparently  of  mythological  import,  ana 
anord  abundant  material  for  mystical 
speculation. 

One  pevalent  form  is  that  of  a  jug, 
with  a  cover,  crested  often  with  the 
fij^ure  of  a  coek,  and  having  on  each 
side  of  the  spout,  an  eye.  Below,  in 
parallel  bands,  are  seen  monstrous 
forms  of  gorgons  and  chimeras.  An- 
other singular  shape  given  to  this 
black  ware  is  what  is  called  Bkfocolare, 
or  tray-like  article,  raised  on  feet,  and 
open  at  one  side,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposing  the  objects  contamcd 
m  it  to  the  fire.  Those  objects  huvc^ 
in  general,  a  not  remote  resemblance 
to  the  apparatus  of  a  modem  tea-tray. 


cups,  spoons,  bowls,  and  pots,  in  which, 
for  want  of  better,  a  housekeeper  could 
still  make  tea  very  successfully.  Tbo 
black  hue  of  the  pottery  is  supposed 
to  have  been  imparted  by  enclosing  the 
object  with  a  coating  of  saw-dust,  or 
other  carbonaceous  matter,  in  a  cover 
of  clay,  and  subjecting  it  to  heat,  60 
that  the  smoke  from  the  combustion 
might  penetrate  its  pores.  The  repre- 
sentations of  vessels  of  this  species, 
given  by  Mr.  Dennis,  are  highly  curi- 
ous. The  resemblance  to  early  Greek 
and  l^yptian  art  is  very  observable ; 
but  we  do  not  perceive  so  strongly  the 
Babylonish  analogies,  which  late  spe- 
oulationt  might  have  led  us  to  expect 
It  is  evident  that  the  whole  mythology 
of  the  Greeks,  together  with  a  great 
portion  of  their  alleged  history,  is  here 
repeated  from  an  Etruscan  editioo, 
and  with  an  Etruscan  variety  of  cos- 
tume  and  of  incident.  Which  is  tk 
original? — or,  if  neither  be  the  original, 
where  shall  we  look  for  the  psr^^ 
myth?  These  are  questions  vhich 
will  probably  exercise  the  European 
academies  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  number  of  Etruscan  vessels  oi 
various  descriptions,  discovered  from 
time  to  time,  is  so  great,  that  the 
classification  and  identification  of  theia 
by  their  respective  Greek  and  Lstin 
names  alone  constitute  a  considerabk 
department  in  antiquarian  learning. 
Mr,  Dennis  has  given*  in  a  prelimintfl 
chapter,  the  names  and  characteristic 
outlines  of  six  classes,  compri^in^ 
twenty-seven  varieties  of  jugs,  j^ 
cups,  ewers,  &c.,  which  the  a*5piran| 
to  connoisscurship  in  such  mattr 
would  do  well  to  study,  before  procej 
ing  to  inspect  the  contents  of  the  if 
scums.  One  form,  that  of  the  m\ 
the  bottom  of  which  forms  the  headj 
an  animal,  called  rhyton,  we  rccop 
as  the  same  seen  in  the  hands  of  < 
tain  females,  in  one  of  Bottas'  Nil 
vitish  processions.  The  rhyton^  fr 
its  form,  could  only  stand  wl 
inverted  3  hence  its  contents  had  to] 
despatched  before  setting  it  down, 
its  introduction  is  consequently 
posed  to  indicate  a  determined  ' 
mg-bout.  But,  for  the  learning  on  i 
head,  including  much  curious  nut 
respecting  the  free  use  of  wine  an^* 
the  Etruscan  woman,  and  its  restrict 
use  by  tho  ladies  of  Rome,  wo  n 
refer  to  Mr.  Dennis's  note  (vol.  ii-i 
94) ;  for,  our  own  space,  though 
hope  we  cannot  say  so  of  our  read* 
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mteest;  IS  nearly  exbansted ;  and  al- 
il vogii  much  might  still  be  said  of  re- 
^jion  and  laws,  arms  and  trinkets^ 
arii'ing  this  interesting  people,  we  must 
I'.r  the  present  take  leave  of  them^  and 
oi'  rboir  learned  illustrator. 

^Ve  have  so  little  to  object  to  in  Mr, 

Dennis's  work,  that,  contrary  to  oor 

a>:ial  cHstom,  we  have  reserved  any 

t 'Hsore  we  deem  necessary  for  the  end 

r^'cur  notiee.     We  have,  in  the  first 

plve,  to  regret  the  paucity  of  iUustra- 

uxs.   A  work  of  so  much  learning 

B^  Tiriety,  dealing  with  structurtd 

<Bi  aitiBclal  remains^  ought  to  have 

t^  lid  of  the  engraver  in  ^most  every 

><t.   It  is  trae,  many  of  the  subjects 

-'^"ul  be  repetitions  of  drawings  al- 

''^iy  published  in  other  works ;  but 

'ii-ri'  it  Is  no  objection  to  the  text» 

^t  the  greater  portion  of  it  deals 

« -th  objects  wiuch  nave  been  described 

'»r>e,  it  would  e(juaUy  little  lie  as  an 

I 'jLciion  to  the  illustration  that  the 

'-  IK-  subject  had  been  already  repre* 

-•ntitl,  13  may  be  said  with  truth  of 

^'x'.  liX  all  our  former  English  publica- 

'"'  i^s  in  Inffhirami,  Micali,  or  the  perio- 

:  cdl  annak  of  the  Institute.    As  it  is, 

livever,    the    two  volumes    contain 

v^.Qt  one  hundred  illustrations,  and 

^-^[•s,  of  all  sizes ;  but  in  a  work  of 

« l-vt-n  hondjed  pages^  dealing  with  the 

:  i.  thousand  curious  matters  and  spe- 

'.  i  at  ions  here  assembled^  this  amount 

' '  pictorial  help  is  not  enough ;   and 

"•  pray  the  publisher^  in  his  second 

'- iiiun,  to  provide  the  additional  and 

-«i»'iaate  supply. 

Uar  other  objection  is  of  a  more  so- 
'  o  kind.  Mr.  Dennis  sometimes 
^  .iVers  himself  to  be  drawn  from  the 
rrayity  of  his  subject  into  little  levities, 
•signed,  we  suppose,  to  conciliate 
\  ^uiirity.  The  despicable  frivolities 
■ '  which  the  reading  public  of  England 
ii'i^f  been  of  late  years  habituated,  may 
r.ot  uimtturally  have  led  booksellers  to 
•^i.'cve  that  a  sustained  and  scrupulous 
p-arit)'  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
-'Uia  of  their  customers ;  out  a  scholar 


ought  to  repress,  with  the  sternest  se- 
venty, every  sugjjestion,  whether  of 
his  publisher's  oroi  his  own  originating, 
tending  to  compromise  the  dignity  of 
his  calling,  by  Icttinir  down  his  work 
to  the  base  level  of  what  is  called  the 
light  literature  of  the  day.  There  is 
no  elegance  of  scholarship,  no  graceful 
turn  of  fancy,  no  cheerful  sally  of  hu- 
mour, to  be  suppressed  or  sacrificed  ; 
but  they  ou»ht  to  be  indulged  in,  siih 
modoy  and  with  this  consideration  be- 
fore the  writer's  mind,  that  to  come 
in  contact,  in  even  a  passing  way,  with 
the  herd  of  writers  for  the  million,  is  a 
contamination.  But  if  we  expunge 
half-a-dozen  crude  jocularities,  and 
two  or  three  easy  phrases,  which  do 
not  set  the  reader  at  his  ease,  we 
should  have  nothing  to  find  fault  with 
in  Mr.  Dennis's  truly  erudite  and 
agreeable  volumes. 

Looking  at  our  bookseller's  tables, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  see, 
indeed,  a  great  and  auspicious  im- 
provement on  the  frivolous  wares  of 
the  five  preceding  springs.  The  me- 
diaeval follies  have  subsided  into  a  few 
gaudy  folios  of  German  texts  and 
gilded  arabesques,  in  theccLS  ofgutta* 
pereha.  The  *'  ruffling"  serials  have 
shrunk  to  one  or  two  feeble  burlesques. 
The  caricaturists  and  revilers  of  the 
Irish  have  almost  ceased  to  ofiend  us 
with  the  simplicity  of  their  Irish  scul- 
lions, the  coarsenesses  of  their  Irish  kit- 
chen-wenches  and  washerwomen,  and 
the  brutalities  of  their  drunken  Irish 
squires.  Instead  of  these,  we  now  find 
substantial  food  for  intelligent  minds, 
in  books  of  travel,  history,  antiquities, 
and  natural  and  mental  philosophy. 
We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  in  this  reformation,  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  have  set  the  example,  and 
that  whatever  influence  our  own  opi- 
nion may  have  had,  the  change  is  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  and 
wishes  from  time  to  time  expressed  in 
the  pages  of  The  Dubun  Univsrsitt 
Magazine. 
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THE  MA88ACBS  Or  SAINT  BABTHOLOXEW. 


The  massacre  perpetrated  in  Paris,  on 
the  eve  of  Saint  Sartholomew,  a.  d. 
1572,  was  at  once  the  most  horrible 
of  tragedies,  and  the  roost  miserable  of 
farces ;  historians  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  giving  to  it  all  the  dignity  of 
which  atrocious  wickedness  is  suscep- 
tible. Men  have  felt  that  injury  would 
be  done  to  the  memory  of  the  victims 
if  it  was  found  that  they  were  sacri- 
ficed to  a  wretched  court  intrigue,  and 
not  to  some  grand  scheme  of  iniquitous 
policy  designed  to  change  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  The  truth  is  that  there 
was  no  clever  contrivance,  no  extensive 
plot,  and  no  deep  laid  conspiracy ;  and 
to  us  the  horror  of  the  butchery  is 
ffreatly  aggravated  by  finding  that  the 
demoralising  influence  of  bigotry  could 
have  wrought  such  wide  destruction 
on  so  short  a  notice. 

We  possess  ample  materials  for  a 
complete  investigation  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  awful 
event.  The  most  important  are  the 
<'  Correspondence  of  the  French  Am- 
bassadors in  England  with  their  own 
Court,"  *'  The  Memoirs  of  Margaret 
of  Valois,"  the  Narrative,  published  by 
HenryIII.,whenKingofPoland,  '*The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Admiral, Coligny,** 
and  the  "  Memoirs  of  Tavannes,  La 
None,  L'Estoile,"  and  several  other 
contemporaries,  who  were  all  more 
or  less  personally  connected  with  the 
events.  From  these  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  frame  a  narrative  which  will 
at  once  afford  a  consistent  detail  of 
events,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  to 
light  the  motives  of  the  actors.  But 
before  doine  so  we  must  introduce  our 
readers  to  uie  actors  themselves. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  fig^ures  as  the 
prima  donna  in  this  and  in  many  other 
tragedies  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
She  is  usually  described  as  a  sanguinary 
bigot,  but  with  her  bigotry  was  sub- 
servient to  ambition  ;  in  fact  the  zeal 
for  Catholicism  cannot  be  regarded  as 
extravagant,  since  she  sought  the  hand 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  each  of  her 
three  sons  successively,  and  when  she 
had  reason  to  hope  that  the  youngest 
would  be  successful,  she  took  care  to 
iotimatei  w  a  recommend^tioni  that 


he  was  favorably  disposed  towards  the 
Protestant  religion.  Catherine  was  a 
great  adept  in  poisons ;  it  was  sud  that 
she  brought  with  her  firom  Italj  the 
terrible  secrets  of  the  Borgias,  and 
that  she  was  as  unscrupulous  in  the 
use  of  them  as  Lucrece  Borgia  her- 
self;  the  deaths  lud  to  her  charge  are 
too  numerous  to  be  credited,  nor  is 
there  any  one  of  the  cases  sofBcientlj 
authenticated  to  be  received  as  decisive 
evidence,  though  several  justify  a  very 
high  degree  of  suspicion.  Like  most 
of  the  Italians  of  that  day  Catherine 
was  excessively  credulous  ;  she  was  a 
firm  believer  in  astrology,  fortune-tel- 
ling, and  necromancy ;  her  most  trost^ 
ed  advisers  were  pretended  adepts  in 
magic,  and  public  report  added  that 
these  persons  also  assisted  her  in  th« 
preparation  and  ministration  of  poi^ 
sons. 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  is  thd 
only  person  that  has  insinuated  ani 
imputation  on  Catherine's  conjng^ 
fidelity  ;  he  has  left  it  on  record  thai 
none  of  the  children  of  Henry  II.  rd 
sembled  the  king,  except  his  natiirS 
daughter,  Diana,  and  that  Catherine! 
sons  and  daughters  were  so  very  unlikl 
each  other  that  they  were  suspected  i\ 
have  had  different  fathers.  There  doe 
not  appear  to  be  any  just  foundatioi 
for  this  suspicion  ;  but  though  Cathe 
rine  may  not  have  been  unchaste  hel 
self,  she  showed  little  r^ard  for  cha^ 
tity  in  others.  When  she  arrived  il 
France  as  dauphiness,  she  found  tlu 
though  Francis  L  wore  the  crown,  « 
the  power  of  the  state  was  wielded  q 
his  mistress,  the  Duchess  d*Etamp0 
and  she  at  once  exerted  herself  to  ^i 
the  support  of  the  royal  favorite.  Sh 
not  only  paid  open  court  to  the  roji 
mistress,  but  even  ridiculed  the  scr^ 
pies  of  those  who  refused  to  pav  hi 
mage  to  unwedded  love.  For  this  si 
was  properly  punished  in  the  ne^ 
reign  ;  her  husband,  on  ascending  tl 
throne,  openly  took  the  Duchess  < 
Valentinois  as  his  mistress,  dividing  h 
authority  between  her  and  the  Consti 
ble  Montmorenci,tothe  utter  exclusi^ 
of  the  queen.  When  Montmoren^ 
vrbo  had  quigrrelled  with  the  ro| 
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mistress,  sought  to  obtain  some  share 
of  pover  for  Catherioe,  the  king  said 
to  him,  "  Mj  good  gossip,  you  do  not 
know  iDj  wife;  bhe  is  one  of  the 
greatest  nzens  in  the  world  ;  if  she 
vas  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  admi- 
oistntion,  she  would  throw  everythiog 
iflto  coofnaioii.** 

Bat  Catherine   soon   organised  a 

pover  of  her  own^  which  soon  became 

B06t  inflaential  in  the  state  ;  she  or- 

guiscd  the  celebrated  "  brigade  of 

^t7  ;**  she  assembled  in  her  court 

tk fairest  daughters  of  France;  she 

ntnraged,  rather  than  tolerated,  a 

pUBtry  which  closely  bordered  on 

^tioiiSDeas,  so  that  an  English  Pu- 

ritiQ  cslled  her  ladies  **  the  graces  and 

^tmces  of  Christendom."      These 

l»iieswere  more  formidable  than  ar- 

oiet;  Admiral  Coligni  declared  that 

IB  cDcoonter  with  the  queen's  phalanx 

vu  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  loss 

of  a  battle  ;    patriotism  might  meet 

mdanoted  a  whole  park  of  artillery, 

^Qt  it  was  unable  to  sustain  a  battery 

of  ladies*  eyes. 

Charles  IX.  was  little  more  than 
tCQ  jears  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
tltrooe  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Francis  II.  During  the  reign  of 
Fraads  Catherine  had  been  excluded 
fi^Hn  power  by  the  Guise  faction ;  the 
KKoe  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Mary 
Qseen  of  Scots,  was  the  wife  of  Fran- 
t%  and  had  gained  an  absolute  ascen* 
^^aocy  over  her  husband,  which  she 
employed  to  advance  the  interest  of 
W  reUtiTes.  Catherine  never  forgot 
i^or  forgave  this  opposition,  and  it  was 
ef^y  through  her  influence  that  the 
French  court  never  earnestly  inter- 
fered to  rescue  Mary  from  her  unme- 
rited and  almost  unparalleled  misfor- 
tanea.  It  was  chiefly  through  the  aid 
of  the  Huguenots  that  Catherine 
trhimphed  ofer  the  Guises,  and  ob- 
tained the  regency.  She  then  endea- 
▼oured  to  break  down  both  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  parties^  with  the  hope 


of  forming  a  party  of  her  own  from 
the  fragments  of  both ;  her  tortuous 
course  of  policy,  her  cunning,  her  per- 
fidy, and  her  breaches  of  agreement, 
kept  the  country  in  a  continued  civil 
war,  interrupted  only  by  hollow  truces, 
in  which  fresh  violations  of  faith  gave 
fresh  bitterness  to  renewed  hostilities. 
Charles  IX.  was  deliberately  sacrificed 
by  his  mother.  It  was  necessary  to 
her  ambitious  projects  that  he  should 
be  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body,  and 
his  whole  education  was  perverted  to 
effect  this  wicked  purpose.  In  this 
diabolical  task  Catherine  was  aided  by 
the  Marshal  de  Ketz,  whom  she  had 
brought  from  Florence  for  the  pur- 
pose. Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
Charles  discovered  the  wrong  that 
had  been  inflicted  on  him,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  reins  of  power  into  his 
own  hands ;  his  death  followed  his 
attempt  to  assert  independence  so 
speedily  that  it  was  generally  ascribed 
to  poison.  Henry  of  Anjou,  subse- 
quently King  of  Poland,  and  after- 
wards of  France,  as  Henry  III.,  was 
the  favourite  child  of  Catherine.  Ta- 
vannes  says  that  she  often  declared, 
"  I  would  peril  my  salvation  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Henry ;"  and 
history  proves  that  she  kept  her  word. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  prince 
more  universally  condemned  by  his 
cotemporaries  and  by  posterity.  He 
had  all  the  vices  of  his  mother,  hardly 
redeemed  by  a  greater  share  of  animal 
courage  than  was  possessed  by  any  of 
his  brothers. 

Francis  of  AlenQon,  afterwards  of 
Anjou,  was  even  more  universally  de- 
tested than  his  brother  Henry.  His 
personal  appearance  was  most  repul- 
sive ;  his  nose,  e8pecialiy»  appeared  to 
be  double;  hence,  when  he  betrayed 
the  insurgents  in  Flanders,  whom  he 
had  previously  instigated  to  revolt, 
they  took  revenge  in  an  epigram  to 
the  following  efrect  :^ 


«  Good  people  of  Flanders,  pray  do  not  suppose 
That  tis  odd  in  this  Frenchman  to  double  his  nose } 
Dame  Nature  her  favours  but  rarelv  misplaces — 
She  has  given  two  noses  to  match  his  two  faces." 


^^etine  laboured  long  and  ear- 
bestlj  to  make  this  prince  an  accept- 
M^  loitor  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is 
©nlj  within  the  last  few  years  that  full 
F^»*«ttU  for  the  secret  history  of  this 


courtship  have  been  rendered  accessU 
hie  to  the  curious,  and  certainly  a 
stranger  narrative  was  never  revealed 
to  the  lovers  of  scandal.  Catherine's 
anxiety  for  the  marriage  was  increased 
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by  her  belief  in  a  prophecy  that  all  her 
sons  would  be  kings  ;  the  early  death 
of  Francis  II.  led  her  to  fear  that  the 
prediction  might  be  fulfilled  by  their 
succeeding  each  other  on  the  throne 
of  Francoy  and  she  hoped  to  avert  this 
by  procuring  them  foreign  kingdoms. 
She  first  proposed  Henry  to  Elizabeth^ 
andy  when  this  negotiation  failed,  she 
proposed  to  form  a  kingdom  for  him 
by  uniting  the  islands  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  to  the  province  of  Algiers. 
An  embassy  was  preparing  to  secure 
the  consent  of  Sultan  Selim  II.  to  this 
strange  project,  when  the  approaching 
Tacancy  of  the  throne  of  Poland 
opened  the  prospect  of  his  being 
elected  to  that  kingdom. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  and  afterwards  for  her 
numerous  gallantries,  was  educated  in 
the  court  of  Catherine,  and  the  courses 
of  her  instruction  were  sufficiently 
varied ;  she  studied  classics  and  co- 
quetry, languages  and  love,  needle- 
work and  needless  work,  archery  and 
archness,  together  with  the  usual  fe- 
male accomplishments  of  music  and 
dancing.  She  was  an  apt  and,  indeed, 
a  precocious  scholar.  When  she  was 
only  seven  years  of  age  her  father  jo- 
cularly asked  her  to  name  her  cavalier, 
oifering  the  Prince  of  Joinville  and 
the  Marquis  of  Beaufrc  to  her  choice  : 
the  young  lady  declared,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  she  preferred  the  marquis 
because  he  was  both  prudent  and 
secret,  while  the  prince  was  a  boaster, 
with  whom  no  lady's  reputation  could 
be  safe.  When  her  brother  Henry,  in 
order  to  gain  support  against  the 
Guises,  affected  to  favour  Huguenot 
doctrines,  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
bring  Margaret  over  to  the  same  sen- 
timents ;  he  burned  her  prayer-books 
and  rosaries,  giving  her,  in  their  place^ 
the  Calvinistic  Devotions  and  Marot's 
version  of  the  Psalms.  Though  not 
more  than  ten  years  of  age,  Mai'garet 
adhered  steadily  to  the  Catholic  creed, 
and  refused  to  sing  Marot's  Psalms, 
though  menaced  for  her  recusancy  with 
the  rod.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the 
princess  accompanied  Catherine  to 
the  celebrated  conferences  at  Bayonnc, 
where,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was 
contrived.  This,  however,  is  certainly 
an  error ;  the  destruction  of  Protest- 
antism was,  no  doubt,  desired  and  dis- 
-cussed  by  Catherine  and  the  Duke  of 


Alva,  but  they  formed  no  definite 
[»lan  for  accomplishing  their  Irishes ; 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  they  should 
do  so,  since  Catherine  would  not  laj 
aside  her  jealousy  of  the  Guises,  nor 
break  off  her  negotiations  with  Eliza- 
beth. 

When  Henry  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  Mar- 
garet was  engaged  by  him  to  watch 
over  Charles  IX.,  and  give  informa- 
tion of  any  attempts  he  might 
make  to  escape  from  the  tutelage  in 
which  he  was  held.  While  thus  acting 
as  a  spy  for  her  favourite  brother,  she 
engaged  in  some  negotiations  on  her 
own  account ;  the  young  Duke  of 
Guise  offered  himself  as  a  lover,  aud 
was  secretly  accepted.  Intelligence 
of  this  intrigue  was  conveyed  to  Henrr 
of  Anjou,  who  received  the  news 
^^  rather  as  an  outraged  lover  than  a 
deceived  brother."  As  he  was  a  per- 
fect master  of  dissimulation,  he  con- 
cealed his  resentment ;  indeed,  the 
princess  informs  us  that  she  was  first 
led  to  suspect  her  danger  from  the 
warmth  of  the  expressions  in  which 
Henry  professed  his  attachment  to 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  "  When  I  laj 
sick  at  Angers,"  she  says,  **  but  mora 
disordered  in  mind  than  in  body,  it 
happened,  unfortunately  for  me,  that 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  uncle  ar- 
rived. This  gave  great  joy  to  m^ 
brother  Henry,  as  it  afforded  him  ao 
opportunity  iqt  veiling  his  artifices; 
but  it  greatly  increased  my  apprehoQ< 
sions.  To  hide  his  plans  my  brothel 
came  daily  to  my  chamber,  bringing 
with  him  M.  de  Guise,  whom  he  feigne<^ 
to  love  very  much.  He  used  ofUn  tc 
embrace  him,  and  exclaim,  *  Woidd  /• 
Ood  you  were  my  brother!*  Th< 
duke  pretended  not  to  hear  him  | 
but  I,  who  knew  his  malice,  lost  al 

Eatience,  because  I  dared  not  reproact 
im  with  his  dissimulation.*' 
Having  convinced  himself  that  Mar 
garet  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  were  nul 
indifferent  to  each  other,  Henry  re 
vealed'the  secret  to  Charles  IX..,  wb< 
received  it  with  transports  of  indigna 
tion ;  he  sent  for  his  natural  brothet 
Henry  of  Angoultime,  and  commands 
him  to  put  the  duke  to  death.  WarDe< 
of  his  danger.  Guise  married  the  wi 
dow  of  the  Prince  of  Ponion  with  al 
the  precipitation  of  a  man  who  fe| 
that  the  altar  afforded  him  the  on({ 
means  of   escape   from    tiie   graH 
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TJ-nceforth  Margaret  became  the  po- 
't'  jI  enemy  of  Henry,  'and  exerted 
:.'-  ^er  power  to  advance  the  interests 
•: }  er  vonngest  brother. 

A  hnsbaDd  was  next  to  be  procured 
i'  r  Margaret,  and  this  was  apparently 
fii  ilijated  by  her  declaration  that  she 
»  Mild  accept  anybody  whom  her  mo- 
thr  selected.     The  astute  Catherine 
Ti5  sorely  perplexed  by  this  profession 
ef  implicit  obedience  ;  she  watched  her 
li lighter  so  Tigilantly  that  the  princess 
rn:  all  bat  in  name  a  prisoner.     The 
K  ^^  of  Portugal  was  first  proposed 
3}  I  saitable  match ;  but  the  Spanish 
'•  -Tt  interfered,  and  the  negotiation 
t  'filiated  abruptly.     The  second  and 
-c^^isftil  candidate  was  Henry  of  Na- 
Tirre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Most  writers   represent  this  mar- 
r^^t  as  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  but 
:r.r7  are  not  agreed  whether  it  origi- 
■■}*id  in  a  sincere  desire  to  terminate 
le  wars  of  religion  which  had  so  long 
•e^^astated  France,  and  prepare  the  way 
'^r  a  cordial  union  between   Catholic 
-cl  Protestant,  or  whether  it  was  not 
'  detestable  artifice  to  allure  the  Hu- 
-t-nots  to  Paris,    where  they  might 
-  eIt  be  massacred.     But  a  careful 
^■k>h  of  the    cotemporary  memoirs 
«'  ws  that  public  policy  bad  verv  little 
">  do  with   the   affair.     Charles  de 
Mjntmorency,  by  whom  the   match 
""-5  first  proposed,  recommended  It 
i«  a  means  of  creating  a  counterpoise 
•"  the  overgrown  power  of  the  House 
•  Lorraine.      Catherine,   who    had 
"i'Ded  from  her  spies  some  of  the 
•^ties  and  indiscretions  in  which  the 
K'ng  of  KaTarre  already  indulged, 
'  M  to  rendei^  bim  her  tool  bv  the 
^'^  of  her  battalion  of  beauty,  and  she 
s'tnally  prorided  him  with  a  mistress 
tff^^re  she  gave  him  her  daughter  as  a 
'i'e.    Charles  IX.  hoped,  by  the  aid 
"f  Henry  and  the  Huguenots,  to  escape 
l^'^m  the  thraldom  in  which  he  was 
rjld  by  his   mother    and    brother. 
Henry  of  Anjou  Was  anxious  to  raise 
"n  ettrnal  barrier  between  his  sister 
-•'\  the  Duke  of  Outse,  having  reason 
Jj  Kliere  that  the  marriage  of  the 
•i*N.r  hadnot  put  an  end  to  their  inti- 
'-^<^7.  Alengon  trusted  that  the  Hugue- 
.ii  would  raise  him  to  the  rank  Wnich 
^j'  brother  Henry  enjoyed.  Margaret 
3j'ne*M  ayerse ;  she  pleaded  scruples 
w  conscience^  and  expressed  great  un* 
•iflfflgness  to  marry  a  prince  of  a  dif- 
feent  religion. 


Jane  d' Albert,  the  dowager  queen 
of  Navarre,  was  a  most  rigid  Pu- 
ritan :    the  mere  glitter  of   royalty 
would    not    have    induced    her    to 
unite  her  son  to  a  Catholic  princess, 
had  she  not  deemed  such  a  marriage 
necessary  to  secure  his  eventual  claims 
to  the  throne  of  France.     A  general 
opinion,  founded^  it  is  said,  on  some 
prophecy,  prevailed  throughout   Eu« 
rope,  that  the  posterity  of  Catherine 
Would  fail  in  the  second  generation  $ 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  the  next  heir 
to  the  throne  of  France  after  the 
House  of  Valois ;  but  his  religion  was 
likely  to  raise  up  so  much  opposition, 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  8trengtb<>> 
en  bis  claim  by  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  reigning  familv*     In  spitei 
however,  of  these  powerful  eonsidera* 
tions,  Jane  assented  to  the  union  with 
great  reluctance,  often  repeating  the 
warning  given  by  one  of  her  council- 
lors— '<  The  liveries  worn  at  this  mar* 
ri^e  will  be  turned  up  with  crimson.** 
Jane  was  invited  by  Charles  IX.  td 
visit  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  expedite 
Ing  the  preliminaries  to  the  marriage* 
She  arrived  in  that  metropolis  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and  was  present  at  the 
ceremonial  of  proclaiming  peace  be* 
tween  the  Catholics  and  the  Huguenots* 
Charles  showed  her  the  greatest  respect 
and  affection  ;  he  called  her  his  aunt, 
his  well-beloved,  and  his  chief  conso* 
lation.     When  she  expressed  a  fear 
that  the  Pope  might  refiise  or  delay 
the  necessary  dispensation,  Charles  re» 
plied,  '<  No,  aunt,  I  honour  you  more 
than  the  Pope,  and  I  have  greater 
love  of  my  sister  than  fear  ot  him. 
If  Sir  Pope  goes  on  with  any  of  his 
tricks,  I  will  Uke  Maggy  with  my  own 
hand,  and  have  her  married  in  full  con* 
▼enticle."     But  the  fkvoar  of  the  king 
could  not  reconcile  the  pious  Jana  to 
the  profligacy  of  Paris.     In  a  letter 
to  her  son  she  says — **  Much  as  I  hav« 
heard  of  the  wickedness  of  this  oottrt 
the  reality  fkr  surpasses  my  aBtkipski 
tions.     Here  it  is  not  the  men  who 
ask  the  women,  but  the  women  who 
ask  the  men.     Were  yoa  to  coom 
amongst  ^m  you  could  not  eaoapa 
Without  a  miracle."    Catherine  could 
not  conceal  her  jealousy  of  one  so  sup»« 
rior  to  herself  in  every  intellectual 
and  moral  qualification,  as  the  dowa* 
ger  queen  of  Navarre;  and  she  was 
particularly  alarmed  at  her  growing 
influence  over  the  mind  of  King  Char« 
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les.  In  Jttnef  however,  Jane  was 
seized  with  mortal  illness;  and  her 
death,  at  a  moment  so  opportune  for 
the  designs  of  Catherine,  was  gene- 
rally attributed  to  poison.  Rene,  the 
court  perfumer,  an  accomplished  agent 
of  yillanjywas  said  to  have  administered 
the  poison  in  a  pair  of  scented  gloves. 
The  tale  rests  on  very  questionable  evi- 
dence: Jane  frequently  mentions  her 
illness  in  the  letters  which  she  wrote 
to  her  son.  Both  of  her  physicians 
were  zealous  Protestants  ;  and  though 
one  of  them,  Desnauds,  wrote  several 
lampoons  against  Catherine,  he  never 
insinuated  that  she  had  caused  the 
death  of  his  royal  mistress. 

This  event  did  not  much  delay  the 
preparations  for  the  marriage.  Ad- 
miral Colignyf  and  the  rest  of  the 
Protestant  leaders  were  invited  to 
Paris ;  and  they  went  the  more  rea- 
dily, because  they  knew  that  John  de 
Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  who  had 
embraced  the  Protestant  fidth,  and 
was  privately  married,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  diocese,  and  stood 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Catherine. 
When  the  admiral  was  about  to  mount 
his  horse  to  set  out  for  Paris,  an  old 
woman  who  lived  under  him  at  Chatel- 
lon,  rushed  forward,  and  falling  on 
her  knees,  ezcUumed,  **  Alas  1  alas ! 
my  good  lord  and  master,  whither  are 
you  rushing  to  destruction?  I  shall 
never  see  you  again  if  you  once  go  to 
Paris;  for  you  will  die  there — you 
and  all  who  go  with  vou.  If  you 
have  no  pity  on  yourself  take  pity  on 
your  wife,  your  children,  and  the  num- 
ber of  worthy  persons  who  will  be  in- 
▼olved  in  your  fate  I"  The  admiral 
▼ainly  endeavoured  to  console  this 
poor  woman  ;  she  did  not  cease  to  re- 
peat her  ominous  predictions  so  long 
as  he  remained  in  sight. 

A  weighty  charge  pressed  upon  the 
admiral;  he  was  accused  of  having 
instigated  the  assassin,  PoUrot,  to  mur- 
der the  late  Duke  of  Guise.  Poltrot 
had  exonerated  him  when  brought  out 
to  be  executed;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  admiral  had  published  two  pam- 
phlets to  vindicate  himself*  in  which 
oe  made  some  admissions  by  no  means 
creditable  to  his  character.  A  process 
had  been  instituted  against  him,  and 
though  it  had  been  suspended  bv  a 
royal  decree,  it  might  be  renewea  at 
any  moment,  and  nurried  to  a  fatal 
conclusion.     But  the  admiral  had  been 


led  to  believe  that  the  king  would  re- 
quire his  services  in  the  projected  war 
against  Spain,  and  hoped  to  lead  an 
army  of  Huguenots  into  Flanders. 

Charles  received  the  admiral  with 
great  demonstrations  of  respect,  and 
took  his  son-in-law,  Teligny,  into  hit 
intimate  confidence.  He  complained 
bitterly  to  this  young  nobleman  of  the 
creatures  whom  his  mother  bad  placed 
round  him,  saying^.**  Shall  I  apeak 
freely  to  you,  Teligny?  I  distrust  all 
these  people.  I  suspect  the  ambition 
of  Tavannes ;  Vielleville  loves  nothing 
but  good  wine;  Coss^  is  a  miser; 
Montmorenci  is  a  mere  sportsman ; 
Count  de  Retz  is  a  Spaniard  at  heart; 
the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  mere 
beasts  ;  my  secretaries  are  traitors,  so 
that  I  cannot  tell  which  way  to  turn." 

Tavannes  was  the  first  who  became 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  influence  of 
the  admiral ;  he  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  king's  jealousy,  and  when  Charles 
told  him  that  Coligny  had  offered  him 
the  services  of  ten  thousand  men  for 
the  war  in  Flanders,  he  replied^ 
*'Sire,  whichever  of  your  subjects  has 
dared  to  use  such  words  to  you  de- 
serves to  be  beheaded.  How  can  be 
presume  to  offer  you  that  which  is 
your  own  ?  It  is  a  sign  that  he  has 
gained  over  and  corrupted  masses  of 
your  subjects  to  serve  against  yonrselfy 
should  it  be  necessary."  Finding  that 
the  king  paid  no  attention  to  these  in- 
sinuations, he  communicated  his  alamu 
to  Henry  of  Anjou  and  the  Queen; 
they  were  greatly  moved,  especiallj  as 
they  had  learned  from  the  king's  secre- 
taries that  the  Huguenot  chiefs  were 
resolved  to  obtain  for  Alen^on  an 
efficient  share  in  the  administration. 
Catherine  now  resolved  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  her  royal  son,  who  was 
too  weak-minded  and  too  easily  excited 
to  keep  a  secret.  Meeting  him  one 
day  as  he  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
admiral,  she  asked,  with  a  sneer— 
*'  What  have  you  learned  firom  joor 
long  conversation  with  the  grey* 
beards?"  He  repli^,  with  a  fear- 
ful oath^*'  Madame,  I  ha?e  learned 
that  you  and  my  brother  Henry  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  me  and  my  king- 
dom." 

Catherine  assembled  her  friends  in 
secret  council;  Tavannes,  who  w» 
present,  declares  that  she  was  greati/ 
agitated  and  alarmed,  thus  decisirei/ 
retiiting  the   story  that    the  faronr 
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^lioini  to  Colignj  was  an  artful  piece 
ofhjpocrisj  concerted  between  the 
king  aod  bu  mother.  The  king's  se- 
crttaries  had  betrayed  his  secrets  to 
Catberiae;  thej  informed  her  that 
Kinden  was  about  to  be  invaded  by 
A  roral  army«  in  which  all  the  Hugne- 
mi  leaden  would  hold  a  high  com- 
Diod;  that  her  favourite  son  Henry 
*va!d  be  exiled  from  France ;  and 
tut  Alen^on  would  succeed  him  as 
lifateoiot-general  of  the  kingdom ; 
t)  this  tbej  added,  that  it  was  in  con- 
'tdrpUtion  to  send  her  from  the  court 
trjiMBe  distant  place  of  exile.  Yari'i 
r^  plana  were  proposed ;  Henry  of 
•^^11  Boggested  the  immediate  assas- 
i^a^  of  CoUgnyy  which  was  at  once 
^iH)entely  accepted  by  the  council. 

Iq  the  meantime,  the  preparations 
f;r  the  marriage  were  completed,  and 
>'e  catmony  was  celebrated  wiUi  re- 
gil  ^lendour.  Neither  bride  nor 
^nie^oom  liked  the  match;  Mar- 
Ctfet,  wbeo  asked  "  would  she  accept 
-^«  Kiog  of  Navarre  for  her  wedded 
liiibaod  7**  stood  obstinately  silent, 
^d  the  ceremony  was  awkwardly  in- 
I'rrQpted.  Charles  grew  angry  and 
'^patient,  he  grasped  her  rudely  by 
^^*'  hair,  and  forcibly  bent  her  bead 
^urwd  10  as  to  make  a  more  awk- 
Trd  bow  than  any  the  court  had  pre- 
^jQsIy  witnessed*  This  compulsory 
^"^  vas  received  as  a  sign  of  assent* 
^^  the  ceremony  was  brought  to  a 
"fusion  amid  suppressed  tittering 
'd  ominous  whispers. 
Tbe  marked  repugnance  which 
^Ics  began  to  manifest  towards  his 
;  >tlier  Henry,  led  the  conspirators  to 
fear  that  he  might  be  sent  into  exile, 
uifss  the  admiral  was  speedily  re- 
moTed.  It  was  resolved  that  he  should 
^e  atsiasinated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
tiirov  the  suspicion  of  the  murder  on 
tbe  Duke  of  Guise,  and  make  it  ap-> 
P^^  retaliation  for  his  father's  mur- 
•-  by  Poltrot.  A  military  adven- 
^^^y  named  Maurevel,  or  Maure- 
^<^^  was  engaged  to  perpetrate  the 
'  "1^  Henry  of  Anjou  furnished  him 
^ith  agan,  which,  from  a  peculiarity  in 
•u  coofttruction,  was  supposed  to  have 
^^^  certainty  of  aim  than  any  other  ; 
^(i  a  boose  was  hired  belonging  to  a 
'^er  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  by  the 
Windows  of  which  Coligny  was  accus- 
t3ii)«d  to  pass  every  day  on  his  way  to 
'""i*  Louvre. 
The  following  aocoimt  of  the  mur- 


der is  given  by  St.  Auban,  who  was  an 
eyewitness : — 

"Having  had  the  honour  of  being 
educated  in  the  establishment  of  tho 
admiral  at  Chastellon,  I  was  in  his  train, 
and  quite  close  to  him,  on  the  21  st  of 
August,  1572,  when  he  was  wounded  by 
Maurevel.  Several  of  us  gentlemeu 
belonging  to  the  admiral's  household, 
endeavoured  to  force  open  the  door  of 
the  house  from  which  the  shot  had  been 
fired ;  but  not  being  able  to  succeed  we 
followed  the  admiral  to  his  lodgioes, 
where  M.  de  Ser^  and  I  entreated  M. 
de  Teligny  to  permit  us  to  mount  our 
horses,  and  pursue  Maurevel,  havinc^ 
learned  that  he  had  escaped  by  a  back 
door,  and  mounted  a  horse  which  had 
been  held  in  readiness  for  him.  M.  de 
Teligny  detained  us  some  time,  but  at 
last  M.  de  Ser^  and  I  procured  our 
horses,  and  rode  out  of  raris  by  the 
gate  of  St.  Antoine,  through  which  we 
learned  that  tbe  murderer  had  passed. 
When  we  reached  Charenton,  we  took 

trisoner  a  servant  of  M.  George  de 
lOanoy,  who  had  provided  relays  for 
the  murderer,  and  wore  the  very  grey 
mantle  which  Maurevel  had  on  when  he 
quitted  Paris.  We  left  our  prisoner  in 
toe  hands  of  the  lieutenant  of  Villeneure 
Saint  Georges,  and  sent  information  of 
his  arrest  to  M.  de  Telie^y,  who  had 
him  removed  the  next  day  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  confined  in  the  prison  of 
Tour  TEvesque.  Having  sent  off  this 
letter,  M.  de  Serd  and  I  went  on  to- 
wards Melun ;  and  being  near  Corbeil, 
where  the  road  turns  off  to  Blandy,  we 
learned  that  the  murderer  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  house  of  M.  de  Chailly. 
The  drawbridge  was  raised,  and  the 
flanking  turrets  garrisoned  by  muske- 
teers. We  therelore  watched  the  house 
from  a  distance,  hoping  that  Maurevel 
might  renew  his  iourney;  but  being 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  we 
returned  to  the  admiral.** 

At  first  the  suspicions  of  the  king 
and  of  the  Protestant  leaders  were  di- 
rected against  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
narrowly  escaped  falling  a  victim  to 
their  first  burst  of  mistaken  vengeance. 
Orders  would  have  been  issued  for  the 
duke's  arrest  but  for  the  prompt  inter- 
ference of  Catherine.  She  revealed 
to  her  son  her  own  share  in  the  at- 
tempted murder ;  and  though  Charles 
was  ver^  indignant,  he  could  not  over- 
come his  old  habits  of  submission  to 
his  mother's  will.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  discovery  of  the  gun,  which 
Maurevel  had  left  behind  him,  had  iut 
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dicated  to  the  Protestants  the  real  in- 
stigators of  the  crime ;  and  further 
evidence  of  Anjou's  complicity  was  ob- 
tained from  the  servant  arrested  by 
Saint  Auban.  The  Protestants  im- 
prudently gave  vent  to  their  rage, 
openly  threatening  Catherine  and 
Henry>  and  boasting  of  their  reliance 
on  Charles  and  Alen^on.  Some  of 
the  more  prudent  of  the  body  became 
alarmed.  The  Bishop  of  Vienne  set 
oat  for  Poland  after  having  bad  an 
interview  with  Catherine,  in  which 
she  is  said  to  have  given  him  some  in- 
timation of  her  desperate  design.  A 
distinguished  Huguenot  leader,  Blos-> 
set*  presented  himself  to  the  admiral, 
and  declared  his  resolution  to  quit 
Paris.  Coligny  asked  him  why  he 
Bought  to  go  away  at  such  a  moment. 
"  Because,"  said  he, "  they  have  no  good 
intentions  towards  us  here."  *'  How  can 
you  think  so  ?"  said  the  admiral^. 
"  Have  we  not  a  gracious  sovereign  ?" 
"  I  think  that  he  is  too  gracious,"  was 
the  reply,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  am  most  anxious  to  depart ;  and  if 
yon  did  the  same,  it  would  be  better 
both  for  you  and  for  us." 

Alatmed  by  the  menaces  of  the  Pro- 
testant leaders,  Catherine  once  more 
assembled  her  secret  council,  and  ex- 
plained the  imminence  of  the  danger 
to  which  she  and  her  party  were  ex- 
posed. Tavannes,  who  was  present 
at  these  deliberations,  does  not  tell  us 
by  whom  the  massacre  of  the  Hugue« 
note  was  proposed,  but  he  informs  us 
that  It  was  adopted  almost  without 
discussion,  and  that  he  felt  a  profound 
conviction  of  its  necessity  ;  he  recom- 
mended that  the  execution  of  the  plot 
should  be  hurried,  because  he  doubted 
the  strength  of  Henry's  resolution. 

The  bigoted  and  sanguinary  popu- 
lation of  Paris  bad  manifested  in  many 
ways  'g^eat  indignation  at  the  fkvor 
which  Charles  had  beffun  to  show  to 
the  Huguenots,  and  had  more  than 
once  threatened  to  raise  an  insurrec- 
tion and  commence  a  massacre  on  their 
own  account.  It  was  not  safe  for 
Protestants  to  appear  in  some  streets 
of  the  capital,  even  in  the  daytime, 
nnless  they  went  in  armed  bands. 
Some  of  them  probably  wished  for  the 
breaking  out  of  such  a  revolt;  they 
believed  that  their  chivalry  would 
triumph  over  the  dti^cns,  abd  that 
victory  would  place  the  king  entirely 
in  their  hands.     Catherine  A  council 


declared  that  the  issue  would  be  doubt- 
ful unless  they  were  assured  of  the 
support  of  the  tirmy  and  the  king. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  promised  to  ob- 
tain the  former,  for  as  lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  the  kingdom  he  had  supreme 
military  command ;  Catherine  answer- 
ed for  Charles.  Queen  Margaret's 
simple  narrative  of  her  own  conditloD 
on  this  fatal  evening  gives  a  more 
vivid  picture  of  Catherine's  sangninari 
determination  than  any  other  record  :• 

••  Suspected  by  the  Huguenots,  be- 
cause I  was  a  Catholio,"  says  the  roysl 
authoress,  **  and  equally  BVspeeted'b; 
the  Catholics,  because  my  husband  was 
a  Huguenot,  no  one  gave  me  wamiog 
of  impending  danger.  I  went  as  usnai 
to  bid  my  mother  good  night,  and  sat 
down  on  a  trunk  in  her  chamber,  near 
my  sister  of  Lorraine,  whom  1  perceived 
to  be  very  sad.  When  the  queen,  iHjo 
was  speaaing  to  somebody  as  I  entered, 
saw  me,  she  peremptorily  ordered  me 
to  go  to  bed.  As  I  made  my  obeiMSoe 
my  sister  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  besought  me  not  td 
leave  the  room.  >Vhe&  my  mother  per* 
eeived  this  she  became  vehemently  en- 
raged, and  forbade  my  sbter  to  tell  mo 
anything.'* 

I 

After  the  Queen  of  Navarre  b&il 
been  thus  dismissed  Catherine  onccf 
more  assembled  her  secret  conncil; 
satisfactory  reports  were  received  fron^ 
well  known  leaders  of  the  popukce, 
and  from  some  violent  Catholic  chiefs^ 
who  had  been  warned  to  hold  them' 
selves  in  readiness ;  Henry  of  Anj 
communicated  his  military  arran 
ments,  which  were  found  to  be  c 
plete,  and  it  only  remained  to  obt 
the  king's  consent.  Catherine  w 
to  him,  accompanied  by  Henry  of  I 
jou,  the  Sieur  de  Nevers,  the  M 
dhals  de  Tav tones  and  de  Retz, 
the  Chancellor  de  Birague.  She 
dared  that  nothing  but  his  itnmedi 
consent  to  the  massacre  could 
him  from  destruction ;  she  a 
that  the  Catholics,  irritated  by 
concessions  to  the  heretics,  had 
solved  to  deprive  him  of  the  crovi 
and  that  the  Hugtxenots  had  re^ol  ^ 
to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  roral 
mity,  and  establish  a  Presbyterian 
public  in  France.  Tavannes  testlfl 
to  the  indignant  reluctance  with  w* ' 
the  king  at  first  listened  to  such  J 
atrocious  proposition;  but  Cathei^ 
and  Henry  had  gone  too  ihrto  n 
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I  Url»  at  length  yielded  to  their  ur- 
,'rn:r,  and  pas&ing  at  once  to  the  ex- 

IV  lie  of  cruelty,  exelaimed*  "  Do 
;  >^  work  effectually  ;  let  not  one 
i^K  io  reproach  me."  It  was  then 
jTiHged  that  all  things  should  be  in 
rtadiDc^  at  the  second  hour  after  mid- 
:.\^t,  aad  that  the  tolling  of  the  bell 

•  t  Sl  Germaio  d'AiuEer?is  should  be 
tie  iignal  for  oommencing  the  alaugh- 
icr. 

Henry  o^  Anjoa  published  a  brief 
.imdve,  intended  to  be  a  kind  of 
4  <T  for  his  share  in  this  atrocity^ 
^^z  time  after  his  elevation  to  the 
'::.':  of  Poland.  He  alone  has  do* 
ficzi  the  conduct  of  the  unhappy 
^-^  io  the  early  part  of  this  awful 
-..tiiig:— . 

"After  harino^  slept  for  about  two 
'^  IT'  (be  says)  ttie  king  and  the  queen, 
-■  S'^ther,  went  with  me  into  the  por- 
<  rs  todge,  n«ai*  the  tennis  court  at  the 
L  -UTre,  whnre  we  ftnrod  a  room  looking 

V  •  the  cMirtd,  whence  we  could  see 
'  •  C(:'mmeaoement  of  the  massacre.* 
•t  -  had  not  been  there  long,  deliberat- 

;  a  the  possible  and  probable  conse- 

'  tea  or  so  fearful    an    enterprize, 

in  we  seemed  to  have  adopted  has- 

■  '  aad  without  sufficient  consideration, 

'  ^  1  we  heard  a  pistol-shot,  without 

*  \'  able  to  tell  whence    the  sound 

12^%  or  whether  anybody  was;  hurt. 

'  •<  event  greatly  alarmed  us  all  three  $ 

''L^^$.ted  such  apprehensions  of  the 

--:ii  disturbances  which  were  about 
'  mmeoce  that  we  sent  a  gentleman 

'  H.  de  Guise,  to  command  him  to  re- 

'  ''■'  to  his  lodgings,  and  attempt  no- 
^-'Z  against  the  admiral.  These  or- 
•J''  would  hare  stopped  the  entire 
'^ir,  because  it  bad  been  determined 
'*\  nothiog  should  be  done  elsewhere 
-*'  the  adSmral  was  slain.    The  gen- 

'•  !~2ia  soon  returned  with  the  informa- 

'  r  tUt  the  countermand  had  come  too 

1' ,  for  that  the  admiral  was  alreadj 

A  and  that  the  executions  had  been 

'  ^iseoced  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

"  <*.  therefore,  returned  to  our  first  re- 
.  ^'tioD,  and  allowed  matters  to  take 

^■*^ffcoor»e." 

Turn  weuow  to  another  part  of  the- 
;^{4c«-*.tbe  chamber  in  which  the 
'^wtn  of  NaTBn<e  reposed.  Mar- 
5^^«t*$  own  description  of  the  hor- 
^'f^  which  she  witnessed  needs  no 
^xnmenf 

"  An  hour  after  dawn  (she  says),  as 
V^j  asleep,  a  man  thundered*  al  my 
'•"r,  ihonting  •  Ivavarre  I  Navarre!" 
.ly  avse,  lupposiDg  that  it  was  mj 


husband,  who  had  gone  out  a  few  mi- 
nutes previously,    ran    and  oponod  the 
door.  It  was  a  gontleraan  naminl  Logan, 
bleeding  from  two  severe  wounds,  and 
pursued  by  four  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
who  followed  him  into  my  apartments. 
He  flung  himself  on  my  bed  for  safety  ; 
1  threw  myself  out  at  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  he  followed,  grasping  me  con- 
vulsively.    I  did  not  know  the  man ;  1 
could  not  tell  whether  he  came  to  insult 
me  or  not,  or  whether  the  soldiers  were 
attacking  him  or  me.     We  both  strug- 
gled, shouted  out  for  aid  and  mercy,  and 
were  equally   frightened.      At   length 
Heaven  sent  M.  de  Nan9ay,  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  to  my  relief ;  who,  though 
be  pitied  me,  could  not  help  laughing  at 
my  situation.     He  rebuked  the  soldiers 
for  their  indiscretion,  and  granted  me 
the  life  of  the  poor  man,  wnom  I  kept 
concealed  in  my  closet  until  the  danger 
was  over.    Havinop  changed  my  night- 
dress, which  was  dabbled  with  blood,  1 
beard  from  AL  de  Nan9ay  what  was 
passing.     He  assured  me  that  my  hus- 
nand  was  safe  in  the  king's  apartment, 
and  would  receive  no  injury.  Throwing 
a  loose  cloak  over  me,  he  fed  me  to  the 
room  of  my  sister  of  Lorraine,  which 
t  reached  more  dead  than  alive.     As  t 
passed  through  the  ante-chamber,  the 
doors  of  which  were  open,  a  gentleman 
named  Bourse,  flyine^  from  the  soldiers, 
was  stabbed  with  a  ptke,  not  more  than 
three  paces  from  the  spot  on  which  1 
stood.     I  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of 
M.  de  Nan9ay,  believing  that  one  blow 
hact  pierced  us  both.  When  I  recovered, 
I  went  into  the  small  room  where  my 
sister  lay.     Whilst  I  was  there,  M.  de 
Messans,  first  gentleman  in  waiting  to 
the  king,  my  husband,  and  Annagnac, 
his  valet  de  chambre,  came  to  beg  that 
I  would  save  their  |lives.     I  went  and 
threw  myself  on  my  knees  before  my 
mother  and  brother,  and  at  length  ob- 
tained my  request." 

Henry  of  Navarre  was  saved  froih 
death  hj  the  personal  friendship  of 
Charlesy  for  Catherine  was  bent  on  his 
destruction*  Margaret,  however^  in- 
forms us  that  be  was  exposed  to  tfrach 
clanger,  from  the  capricious  ami  un- 
certain temper  of  the  king,  and  that 
she  had  a  mueh  larger  share  in  efistrr- 
ing  her  Kasband's  safety  than  the  world 
generally  believed.  She  conld  not, 
however,  save  him  from  the  mortifica- 
tion of  aeoompanying  the  queen  and 
her  sons  to  see  the  mutilated  body  of 
the  abbot  suspended  from  the  gibbet, 
«t  MoBtfaueen* 

We  need  not  describe  the  horfors 
of  this  awful  momihg ;  they  have  been 
too  often  repeated  by  historianB.  Lea- 
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toile,   however^  mentions    two  anec- 
dotes which  must  not  be  omitted : — 

(*  A  wretch  called  Thomas,  commonly 
nicknamed  the  Forger ^  killed  in  his  own 
honse  a  councillor  of  parliament  and 
canon  of  Notre  Dame,  though  he  was 
a  good  Catholic,  as  his  testament  proTed 
after  bis  death.  This  murderer,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  king  and  the  nobles — a 
matter  horrible  to  relate — boasted  pub- 
licly of  the  number  of  Huguenots  that 
were  hu  yictims,  declaring  that  he  had 
killed  eighty  in  one  da^.  1  he  miscreant 
sat  down  to  table,  havrng  his  hands  and 
arms  smeared  with  gore,  saying  that 
the  taste  gave  him  pleasure,  because  it 
was  heretic  blood.  I  could  scarce  have 
beliered  such  an  atrocity  had  I  not  my- 
self seen  it  and  heari  the  wretch's 
avowal  from  his  own  mouth. 

*«  The  lulian,  Ren^,  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  of  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew butchers.  He  was  a  man  com- 
pounded of  all  sorts  of  cruelty  and 
wickedness,  who  used  to  go  round  the 
prisons  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  stabbing 
Huguenots,  and  who  lived  on  assassina- 
tions, robbery,  and  poisons.  On  the 
morning  of  the  massacre,  he  invited  a 
Huguenot  jeweller  to  his  house,  under 
pretence  of  affording  him  shelter,  and 
then  cut  his  throat,  after  having  stripoed 
him  of  all  his  property.  But  the  end  of 
this  man  was  awfiil ;  his  whole  family 
afforded  a  terrible  example  of  divine 
vengeance,  for  he  died  on  a  dunghill, 
his  two  sons  were  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  his  wife  breathed  her  last  in  an 
hospital." 

The  massacre  proved  to  be^  not  only 
the  greatest  of  crimes,  but  the  most 
perplexing  of  blunders.  Civil  war  was 
renewed  throughout  the  kingdom ;  in 
the  agonies  of  painful  disease  Charles 
had  his  sufferings  embittered  by  re* 
morse  of  conscience^  and  died  in  all 
the  desperate  darkness  of  despair. 
Henry  III.  had  to  defend  himself  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign  against 
the  Catholic  league,  and  at  last  be- 
came the  victim  of  a  Jesuit  assassin. 
Catherine^  baffled  in  all  her  intrigaes^ 
and  abandoned  by  the  favourite  son 
for  whom  she  had  committed  so  many 
atrocious  crimes,  went  down  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  The  Dake  of  Guise  was 
murdered  by  Henrv,  his  associate  in 
the  murder  of  the  admiral ;  and  Henry 
of  Navarre*  whose  destruction  had 
been  the  chief  object  of  the  oonspi- 
ratorsy  witnessed  ^e  extinction  of  the 


House  of  Valots*  and  ascended  th< 
throne  of  France  as  Henry  IV. 

A  characteristic  incident  must  nc 
be  omitted.  On  the  day  following  tb 
massacre  it  was  announced  that  a  haw 
thorn  had  flowered  out  of  seasoo  ii 
the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents.  Crowd 
flocked  to  see  it.  The  priests  pre 
claimed  that  it  was  a  miraculous  sig 
of  the  approbation  of  Heaven ;  tfa 
Hognenots  declared  that  it  was  embU 
matic  of  the  innocence  of  the  victims 
and  both  these  opinions  were  vmi 
tained  in  songs  and  epigrams^  whi^ 
had  rapid  circulation  in  Paris.  Lestio] 
fills  several  pages  with  a  mere  list  { 
the  libels  and  lampoons  which  appear^ 
on  both  sides  after  the  massacre.  ^ 
have  searched  out*  and  consulted  si 
veraU  but  have  not  found  one  wbt4 
deserves  to  be  rescaed  from  oblivioj 
A  medal  was  struck  at  Rome  to  cetj 
brate  the  massacre.*  The  Pope  h^ 
been  much  alarmed  by  the  Hug^en^ 
inclinations  of  Charles,  and  hailed  I 
crime  which  separated  that  monsr« 
from  the  Protestants  for  ever.  Bj 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  the  ij 
telligence  was  received  with  horro 
Henry  of  Anjou  records  the  reproschj 
he  had  to  encounter  in  Germanj»  ev 
from  Catholic  princes,  when  he 
through  the  country  to  assume 
throne  of  Poland.  The  excitem 
in  England  was  so  g^eat,  that  Freoi 
men  were  afrud  to  appear  in  the  str 
of  London ;  and  Fenelon,  the  Frep 
ambassador,  who  believed  that  he 
nearly  brought  the  negotiations  for 
marriage  between  Queen  Elizabeth  si 
Alen^on  to  a  succesful  issue,  was fonM 
to  write  to  his  court  that  the  £ngli« 
queen  and  her  court  would  listen  i 
him  no  longer.  Catherine  and  Cbd 
lea  had  recourse  to  a  system  of  Isd 
apologies  and  inconsistent  excas^ 
which  imposed  upon  nobody.  Eiisj 
beth,  however,  was  forced  to  scccl 
them,  rather  than  irritate  Chsrlj 
into  active  interference  in  favour  j 
the  queen  of  Scotland.  In  d<m 
this  dark  page  of  European  histo^ 
we  cannot  avoid  repeadng  that  ' 
horror  of  this  atrocious  massacre  a 
pears  to  be  aggravated  rather  tb 
lessened,  by  its  being  unpremeditsti 
and  only  adopted  as  a  clumsy  mesns  i 
escaping  the  consequences  of  a  medl 
tated  assassination. 


*  For  a  representotion  of  this  medal,  see  DuBLm  UmvsRsxrr  KaoazikEi  ^ 
CXIY.,  for  June,  1843. 
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WAaXK,   OB  THE  OBACULAB  AFFLATUS  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 


b-JATCBAX  VABSS.  OB  THB  HBBXDITART  PYTHOVIC  tPIBIT.  II.— TBB  WARBIT,  OR  PROPBRTIO 
AFrUTVa.  PBBPBTUATBD  »  TRIBRS.  III.— THB  OOCASIORAL  VILLAOR  ORACLBt  t  WARBR  OP 
roc  CaOUBBA  eOODBSI.  it.— FURTBBR  1LL17STRATI09  OP  THB  CBOLBRA  WARBB.  V.— BB- 
TABUBBBO  TZU.AOB  OBACLBB. 


Wf  DOW  tatr€»diioe  to  onr  readers  the 
sm&sdciiliu  of  our  promised  sketches 
LOitratiTe  of  the  subject  of  Waren^ 
'^tb  diTine  afflatus  of  the  Hindoos.* 
Tuse  sketches,  we  should  observe* 
vtfp  sobmitted,  soon  after  they  were 
iX^ktedy  to  the  perusal  of  a  very 
^'^mt  BramhiOy  now  no  more — the 
i^  Bal  Gungadhur  Shastree — who 
i^imed  to  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Ecgiish,  and  a  profound  acquaintance 
*.!b  Sanscrit  literature*  attainments 
>f  tbe  very  highest  order  in  mathema- 
tical setence  ;  and  held*  in  consequence, 
'U  boooarable  post  of  professor  of 
^^itfaematica  and  astronomy  in  the  El- 
piifistoQ  Institution  at  Bombay.  Thb 
re&tleman — whose  death,  about  two 
5«an  since,  was  pronounced  by  Sir 
Enkine  Perry,  the  chief  justice  of 
Bombay,  in  a  charge  to  the  grand 
.^tto  be  a  public  calamity  to  the 
^  estem  Presidency,  and  whose  valoa- 
^^  lenrices  to  fpublic  education  the 
'i^  goTemment  acknowledged  by 
;riotiag  a  liberal  pension  to  his 
^w^-4»me  from  a  part  of  the  coun- 
^)  the  southern  Conkan,  where  pos- 
^^^n  is  extremely  prevalent ;  and 
vujfrom  this  circumstance,  as  well 
^  from  bis  general  information  and 
istelligeDce,  well  qualified  to  correct 
^«i  enlarge  the  detiuls  we  had  accu- 
umlated  oo  the  subject.  He  accord- 
ingly asde  notes  upon  several  of  the 
P^pcn,  and  himself  contributed  a  de- 
Kription  of  one  very  singular  class  of 
P<3»«saoD  called  the  Daku  Waren^ 
vhtch  will  be  given  hereafter.  The 
oMes  of  this  learned  and  enlightened 
^^^lidoo,  whose  name  and  reputation 
&re  well  known  m  Western  India,  afford 
sach  sa  important  authentication  of 
the  fcctsjthat  we  have  thought  it  right 
t3  give  them  exactly  in  his  own  words, 
M  writtea  upon  the  papers  submitted 


to  him  ;  and,  consequently,  to  present 
the  latter  also  precisely  as  drawn  up 
and  laid  before  him — instead  of  at- 
tempting to  recast  them  by  embodying 
the  Sba5tree*s  information  with  our 
own  memoranda — and  giving  to  the 
latter  a  more  consistent  ana  decided 
form,  than  that  which  the  first  endea- 
vours to  catch  and  fix  upon  paper  a 
very  complicated,  many-sided,  and  sha- 
dowy subject,  must  necessarily  present. 

These  sketchesy  we  must  further 
remark,  though  brought  forward  in 
confirmation  of  our  theory  of  divine 
possession  as  formerly  given,  must  be 
read,  not  as  illustrations  drawn  up  in 
support  of  that  theory  after  it  had  been 
fully  and  clearly  developed,  but  rather 
as  some  of  the  anterior  and  separate 
fragments,  from  the  consideration  and 
comparison  of  which,  that  theory  of  the 
whole  system  was  gradually  formed— 
fragments  written  at  different  periods, 
and  in  greater  or  less  doubt  as  to  the 
true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed. 

Our  readers  will  now  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  Bramhinical  notes, 
which  will  be  found  now  and  then  ap- 
pended to  these  fragments.  They  will 
also  be  able  tu  appreciate,  and  to  allow 
for,  the  character  of  conjecture  and 
uncertainty  which  may  appear  to  pre- 
dominate in  them,  in  regard  to  the 
true  character  or  solution  of  particular 
phenomena ;  and  the  occasional  recur- 
rence of  some  of  the  ideas  alreadv  put 
forth  in  our  first  paper.  These  ideas, 
suggested  by  the  facts  which  presented 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry,  as  probable  hy- 
potheses, were  more  or  less  confirmed 
by  a  view  of  the  whole  pubject ;  and 
thus  were  of  necessity  adopted,  modi- 
fied, or  more  clearly  developed,  in  the 
general  theory  of  possession. 


'  ^»^DuBHN  Unxveiisitt  Maoazinx  for  September  and  October,  1848,  art. 
'  .j?^?°*  ^'^  Demoniac  Possessions  in  India  and  Judea ;"  and  also  for  March 
precediag,  art.  •*  Theory  and  Pheaomeuft  of  Possession  among  the  Hindoos." 
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Whether  this  theory  be  the  true  one 
or  not,  and  whether  the  identity  for 
which  we  have  contended  between 
these  supposed  possessions  and  the  or- 
dinary K>rnis  of  lunacy,  and  cerebral 
or  nervous  disease  among  oorselvefly 
be  admitted  or  not,  the  facts  them- 
selves— the  existence  in  India,  at  the 
present  day,  of  such  modes  of  belief 
and  of  such  practices  as  we  are  about 
to  detail,  in  connexion  with  such  physi* 


cal  and  psychological  phenomenar— ar 
deserving  of  attention,  as  affording  on 
additional  illustration  of  the  biolici 
narratives,  adding  one  not  nnimpori 
ant  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  huma 
mind ;  and  throwing  also,  perhaps,  on 
new  ray  of  light  upon  one  of  the  grei 
mysteries  of  our  tmie — the  phenomi 
na»  real  or  supposed,  of  animal  ma^ 
netism. 


NATURAL  WARES,  OB  THK  HEBEDITAItT  milOMIC  SFDUT. 


The  natural  Waren  is  generally  he- 
reditary in  particular  Mahratta  fami- 
lies. U  is  very  common  among  the 
classes  who  compose  the  Mahratta 
peasantry,  both  above  and  below  the 
Ghauts.  There  are  occasional  instances 
of  its  occurrence  among  some  of  the 
higher  castes  ;  but  these  are  rare,  and 
we  have  as  yet  heard  of  no  case  of  its 
existence  among  the  Bramhins  (a).  The 
great  minority  of  the  Mahratta  villag- 
ers have  Khundoba  or  Bhuiroba,  al- 
leged incarnations  of  Shivu,  for  their 
family  gods ;  and  in  particular  branches 
of  some  families  the  Waren  of  their 

?;od  is  hereditary,  t.  «.,  it  possessest 
rom  time  to  time,  the  head  or  some 
other  living  member  of  the  family* 
The  possession  sometimes  intermits 
for  a  generation  and  reappears  in  the 
next,  as  is  the  case  with  hereditary 
diseases  amongst  as.  Wherever  the 
Waren  of  a  god  is  thus  hereditary, 
the  family  is  particularly  assiduous  m 
its  worship  and  offerings  to  the  idol  of 
that  deity.  The  visitation  of  the  Wa- 
ren is  deemed  a  divine  favour ;  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  for  benevolent 
purposes,  and  is,  in  such  cases,  in  a 
mild  form.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
visitation  is  more  severe,  and  in  these 
instances  it  is  held  to  be  in  anger  for 
neglect  of  the  usual  worship  and  offer- 
ings, or  in  punishment  of  crime,  or 
breach  of  vows,  or  disobedience  to  its 
former  injunctions.  When  the  Waren 
comes,  it  announces  its  presence  by  the 
following  signs:  the  countenance  of 
the  party  possessed  is  observed  sud- 
denly to  grow  altered  in  expression ; 
the  eyes  become  protruded  and  fixed 
with  a  steadfast  gaze  upon  vacancy,  or 
roll  about  wildly  ;  a  trembling,  more 
or  less  violent,  seizes  upon  the  limbs. 
Sometimes  it  affects  the  whole  frame, 
sometimes  only  the  upper  part  of  the 


body ;  but  in  every  instance  the  faej 
and  neck  are  violently  shaken  by 
double  motion — ^there  is  a  slight  tr 
psor  from  side  to  side  as  in  palsy,  bi 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  more  vi 
lent  nodding  downwards.  This  noddit 
is,  in  all  cases,  the  most  unquestionab 
symptom  of  the  Waren  ;  perhaps  I 
this  circumstance;,  as  much  as  to  i 
being  the  symbol  of  a  lofty  and  dign 
fied  assent,  may  be  traced  the  uoirerv 
idea  which,  through  all  antiquity,  bi 
connected  the  act  of  nodding  wil 
deity-^as  where  Alexander,  in  the  ve| 
known  lines  of  Dryden— 

»•  AMoaiM  tha  Qod, 
Affocti  to  nod. 
And  msexoM  to  shake  the  ■phcrM." 

Indeed,  the  prayer  of  Thetis  to  Jd] 
ter,  to  nod  in  confimiation  of  his  pr 
mise  (/Z.  i.,  y.  514) — 


T«nvr«K 


ftnd  the  solemn  declaration  of  Japitci 
in  reply  (v.  520,  527),  that  no  uttti 
ance  of  his,  confirmed  by  this  aw^ 
nod  of  his  head,  could  be  either  t\ 
called^  deceive^  or  remain  }imccu\ 
pUshed^-' 


it 


«|A«, 
OvS*  AnXtvrnrif,    «    ri    sit  Mt^j  * 


may  allude  to  this  old  notion— s^ 
found  in  India — of  the  divbe  charact^ 
and  unfailing  certainty  of  the  dire 
tions  and  predictions  made  by  partii 
who  evince  the  presence  of  deity  1 
this  symptom  of  nodding.  The  who 
of  this  latter  passafi^e  acquires  quite 
new  import  and  force  when  read  I 
this  connexion. 


Ip45.]      IMural  Waren^  cr  the  Bereditary  Pythonic  Spirit. 
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The  fartj  poaseased  is  also  fre- 
r^eadj  bent  doable^  and  forced  to  sit 
(1  im  in  this  bent  posture,  rocking  his 
kOj  to  and  fro ;  bis  teeth  chatter,  his 
(:.t;t  bearesi  and  he  utters  a  peculiar 
1 1  ^oand,  between  panting,  gurgling, 
uamoaDingf,  which  is  forced  from  him 
!£  a  sort  of  broken  continuity.  After 
a  ricie,  tlw  violence  of  the  paroxysm 

what  abates,  and  he  begins  to 
:uk,  bat  no  longer  in  his  own  per- 

His  consciousness  of  self-identitj 
^  jijne;  be  talks  in  the  person  of 
V  uriiobay  Bhuiroba,  or  some  other 
VuTcn,  aoid  mentions  himself  as  a  dis- 

indi vidua!.  His  family  and 
DOW  ask  him   his   name :   he 


.-.n 


N.'J 


-.   -1, 


...Jill 


•v^ers,  Khundoba  or  Bhuiroba,  as  it 
-:;  be.  They  demand  for  what  pur- 
•-^  be  is  come^   or   what    are  his 

•  -Us;  and  in  the  benevolent  visita- 
'  be  generally  gives  some  injunc- 
^ '- about  his  own  (Khundoba's)  wor- 

: ,  allades  to  past  occurrences  in  the 
jj  and  speaks  of  events  that  will 
i^'f'veQin  fature.  He  always  names 
^^^  person  whom  he  possesses  as 
V  7;ai  Jhtd^  my  tree — ^reproves  his 
•^rrors,  gives  him  good  advice,  and 
:ri7iises  him  generally  some  good 
<  auoe,  somewhat  after  the  following 
-^r^ner :  *'  My  tree  has  committed  such 

>  i  i>ach  a  siD  ;  he  mast  not  do  this 
^'  1  n :  ny  tree  must  expiate  this  sin  by 
• '  ng  on  sach  and  such  a  day*  and  by 

•  -rig  socb  and  such  alms  in  my  name, 
'  i  making  suoh  and  such  offerings  to 

•  '•  If  9^  tree  acts  thus  it  will  be 
<- i  for  bim,  and  he  will  obtain  such 
^  sach  a  benefit "^-e.  g.»  a  son,  or  a 
ivA  harvest^  or  long  life,  &c.  Or» 
'•  tbe  other  hand,  he  denounces  fa- 
'-.  ▼  miBfortunes  in  case  of  disobe- 
•^i^ce.    If  the  party  possessed  is  af- 

>  -^^^  with  any  bodily  ailment,  he,  in 
';-  character  of  the   Waren,   gives 

•  rections  for  its  treatment,  apd  forp- 
t  -o  his  cure  after  such  a  period — 
<'\  speaking  of  his  human  self  in  the 
'.i:rd  pe^soot  as  "tny  tree,'*  If  any 
'-'<^r  person  in  the  family  be  sick»  he 
'  '^  the  same ;  and  on  these  occa- 
-•  i^f  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  the 
M^<:ssed  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
tue  opportunity  of  getting  directions 
'"F  the  treatment  of  their  sick,  espe* 
(ally in  cases  of  small-pox.  His  fa- 
L.iy  also  question  him  regarding  im- 
^  'rtant  fiunily  matters ;  such  as  the 
-^^pediency  of  marrying  their  daugh- 
*cn  to  such  a  person,  or  on  such  a 


day — of  sowing  or  ploughing  at  such 
a  time — of  selling  such  and  such  cat- 
tle, &c.     If  any  thing  has  been  lost  or 
stolen,  they  solicit  information  and  di- 
rections for  its  recovery.     The  direc- 
tions thus  given  are  generally  implicitly 
followed.     They  conclude  by  asking, 
when  he  will  take  his  departure,  and 
when  he  will  come  again  ;  to  all  which 
he  returns  appropriate  answers.     The 
exit  of  the  Waren  is  marked  by  the 
patient  falling  into  a  deep  stupor,  sleep, 
or  trance,  varying  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  one  or  two  hours,  from  which  he 
rises  perfectly  recovered  and  restored 
to  consciousness,  but  totally  ignorant 
of  what  has  passed  while  the  Waren 
was  upon  him.     The  whole  visitation 
seldom  occupies  more  than  a  few  hours. 
In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  longer, 
and  the  symptoms  are  more  violent, 
exhibiting  the  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
the  strong  convulsion,  knotting  of  the 
muscles,  violent  shrieking,  occasional 
death-like  rigidity  of  the  whole  frame, 
and  all  the  other  more  painful  appecir- 
ances  which  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
former  paper  as  marking  the  demoni- 
acal possession,  when  a  bkootu  or  hedu- 
lee — male  or  female  devil — enters  the 
body.     When  such  appearances  occur 
in  a  family  that  has  an  hereditary  Wa- 
ren, the  visitation  is  considered  as  a 
penal  one,  in  punishment  for  the  com- 
mission of  some  crime,  breach  of  some 
vow,  or  neglect  of  some   command 
given  by  the  Waren  in  a  former  mild 
visitation.      This  impression  is  con- 
firmed by  the  answers  given  by  the 
Waren  when  questioned  by  the  family 
of  the  possessed.     The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  such  angry  expostulation : 
"  My  tree  has  neglected  my  worship, 
and  no  longer  makes  me  any  offerings : 
this  is  not  right,  therefore  I  have  come 
to  punish  him."     Or,  "My  tree  has 
committed  such  and  such  a  theft,  op 
such  and  such  a  violation  of  chastity, 
or  such  and  such  a  sin  against  caste." 
Or,  *'  My  tree  has  broken  such  a  vow  ; 
not  kept  such  a  fast ;  not  given  such 
alms  ;  not  obeyed  such  an  iivj  unction 
which  I  gave  him."     On  being  asked 
how  his  tree  shall  expiate  his  offences, 
the  Waren  ordains  some  penance,  fast, 
ritual  expiation,  alms,  or  vow,  as  the 
condition  of  his  pardon,  and  this  is 
generally  rigidly  complied  with.    We 
once  witnessed  a  young  Mahratta  under 
the  Waren  of  Khundoba.    His  friends 
told  us  that  **  God  was  upon  him  ;*'  he 
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Waren,  or  the  Oracular  JfflatuB  of  the  Hindoos       [March, 


himself  declared  he  was  Rhundoba ; 
and,  though  a  simple  and  humble- 
minded  ladf  in  his  natural  state^  he  was 
now  wonderfuIW  exalted,  imperious* 
and  violent.  Knowing  nothing  then 
of  this  system  of  Waren,  or  of  epilep- 
sy, we  simplj  thought  him  in  a  deli- 
rium, and  paid  little  attention  to  what 
he  said.  We  have  now  little  doubt 
that  Khundoba  was  his  family  god,  and 
that  this  Waren,  whatever  be  its  real 
nature,  was  hereditary  in  it.  His 
symptoms  gprew  very  violent,  and  he 
died  under  the  visitation  after  about 
five  hours. 

The  Waren  sometimes  discontinues 
its  visitations,  which  are  generally  pe- 
riodical ;  and  in  this  case,  the  party 
who  was  subject  to  it,  and  his  family, 
generally  regret  it,  as  they  consider 
they  thereby  lose  the  advantage  of  a 
household  oracle.  They  often,  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  recover  this  oracu- 
lar power,  and  succeed  in  doing  so,  by 
submitting  themselves  to  the  influence 


of  the  artificial  process  practiied  b} 
the  Bhuktus,  or  initiating  priests  of  thi 
public  Waren  Mhuts,  or  Pythooic 
shrines  of  Kanoba,  of  which,  hereafter. 
In  reference  to  the  very  cariooi 
phraseology  of  '*  my  free,"  it  miy  b< 
remarked,  that  every  Mahratta  famil; 
calls  its  original  founder  or  patriarch 
its  Moolu  PoorooihUy  or  Root-man 
If,  as  has  been  conjectured,  many  o 
the  village  and  family  gods,  incladioi 
even  Khundoba  and  Bhuiroba,  ar* 
merely  deified  men,  it  is  possible  tba 
the  familiar  Warens  were  driginali; 
considered  as  the  spirits  of  the  famU; 
ancestor,  permanently  present  in  aom* 
of  his  descendants  through  each  gen€ 
ration,  for  their  guidance.  In  thi 
case,  we  may  understand  the  Waren 
or  spirit  of  the  Root-man,  speaking  o 
the  living  head  of  his  family  as  hi 
tree  (b).  But  this  is  only  tbrowi 
out  as  a  conjecture  :  the  phrase  ma 
very  possibly  have  quite  a  difSereo 
reference. 


MOTia  Br  PBOFBaaOB  BAL  OUMOADHUB  SHAaTRSB. 

(a)["  We  have  as  yet  heard  of  no  case  of  its  existence  among  the  Brambins." 

I.  Though  the  Waren  of  Khundoba  and  other  deities  is  not  to  be  foaoi 
among  the  Bramhins,  yet  families  of  that  caste  have  frequently  the  hereditai^ 
Waren  of  a  spirit  called  SumundhUf  or  Muha'Pooroosnu^  supposed,  in  man 
oases,  to  be  one  of  their  own  ancestors.  The  ideas  of  the  people  in  regard  t 
such  possessions,  the  worship  paid  to  them,  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  pn 
phecies,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Warens  < 
Khundoba  and  other  deities.  The  only  difference  of  any  consequence  is,  tbi 
the  Waren  of  Sumundhu  is  never,  and  can  never  be,  brought  on  by  artificii 
means,  such  as  burning  incense,  &c.  When  hereditary,  a  Muha-poorooshu  i 
considered  as  a  beneficent,  or,  at  all  events,  a  harmless  spirit ;  and  its  manifej 
tations  are  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  sooi 
important  future  event  to  the  family,  or  of  remonstrating  against  an  omission^ 
some  duty,  or  a  breach  of  promise  made  to  the  spirit  itself. 

There  is  some  Waren  of  this  kind  in  my  own  family.  Two  or  three  of  m 
uncles  had  it,  and  a  son  of  one  of  them,  too  simple-minded  to  be  capable  of  io 
posture,  was  possessed,  for  the  first  time*  about  twelve  years  ago.  He  has  er< 
since  had  periodical  visits ;  though  of  late  these  have  been  less  frequent,  1 
consequence  of  his  performing,  by  the  command  of  the  spurit,  a  journey  to 
temple  in  a  neighbouring  province^  in  that  part  of  the  year  in  which  he  wi 
most  troubled. 

I  consider  this  as  a  hereditary  disease,  and  the  phenomena  observed  at  tl 
time  of  visitation,  such  as  the  spirit  identifying  itself,  &c.,  to  be  the  effect  < 
association  and  previous  recollection.  No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  drive  awi 
a  hereditary  spirit  unless  when  it  is  found  very  troublesome,  in  which  case  tt 
same  means  are  employed  to  expel  it  as  those  used  in  getting  rid  of  an  intradiii 
devil. 

(b)  ["  The  signification  of  *  my  tree.' "] 

II.  The  conjecture  offered  here  may  derive  some  strength  from  the  exist«n< 
of  the  Waren  of  Muha-poarooshu,  noticed  in  note  I.  The  sense,  however*  i 
which  we  understand  the  phrase  is,  that  the  spirit,  attributing  to  itself  the  entii 
direction  of  the  man  in  whom  it  has  found  an  admittanoe^  compares  him  to 
motionless  trec^  or  stem,  in  calling  it  <'my  tree." 


m^] 


The  Waren  perpetuated  in  Tribes, 
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Lii  wABBs,  OB  rBoniEnc  afflatus,  perpetuated  nr  certain  tribes  by  prater 

AND  THE  CASICfO  OF  RICF. 


Next  to  ^0    Waren   trhich  is  in- 
h  rited  in  fiunilieSy  may  be  mentioned 
bt  vhkh  is  perpetuated  in  particnlar 
l^S  or  trilies,    by  prayer  and  the 
^•.rr(r.0DT  of  casting  of  rice.      This 
■Ta  of  Waren  differs,  not  only  in  its 
r  xj^  of  transmidsioD,  but  in  some  of 
>  -  ^iieflomena  which  attend  it,  from 
-^  described  in  the  foregoing  paper. 
ii  >-'  'smected  in  every  instance  with 
'  "d  temple,  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
-  .of  some  divinity,  who  is  the  Koolu- 
'•iti,  or  tutelary  god  or  goddess  of 
'^icaisr  clan  or  tribe,  rather  than 
>  :ii  the  household   god  of  an  indi- 
( t][ul  family.    Each  of  these  tribes  or 
'-^  consists  of  many  families,  ori- 
.'  &]i;  descended  from  a  single  stock, 
'  i  preserving,  in  addition  to  the  per. 
al  ajid  patronymic  names  of  each 
li.idual,  the  ancestral  surname  which 
~arb  their  common  descent.      This 
-ii  of  Waren  appears  to  be  more 
pr^TiieDt among  the  higher  class;  but, 
•'  ^t  latter  have,  in  some  instances, 
'>'  hereditary  family  Waren,  so  the 
' '«?  c^istes  of  the  Mahrattas  (from 
■•~  "?  whom,  although,  properly  speak- 
•:<  peasantry,  both  the  soldiers  and 
'  f.n  of  Western   India  are  taken), 
-ccasionally  the  transmitted  Cian- 
'  "^Q.     In  some  instances  they  are 
'  J  to  melt  into  each  other,  the  de- 
.'Sent  of  the   hereditary  Waren 
'    ?  hastened    by   resorting  to  the 
. '  ^  «hich  belong  to  the  transmitted 
*^>ireQ:  ia  like  manner,  the  distinc- 
'r.s  between  clan    and    family    are 
"  ^oDallj  confounded,  and  the  cha- 
'  *>-ri5tic  phenomena  of  the  two  forms 
^  the  afflatus  interchanged. 
Jbt>  following  is  an  account  of  the 
'ia. Waren  as    existing  in   Sawunt 
'^i'ise,  and  the  neighbouring  parts. 


among  the  Sinoys,  or  Gour  Bramhins, 
who  abound  in  that,  and  the  contigu- 
ous state  of  Goa.  This  caste  is  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  tribes,  each 
distinguished  by  its  surname,  such  as 
Poy,  Kamut,  Nayuk,  Bhundaree,  8ec. 
Each  of  these  tribes  has  one  or  more 
temples  in  common,  founded  and  en- 
dowed with  land  by  some  individual, 
or  by  the  united  resources  of  the  tribe, 
at  some  former  period.  Each  temple 
is  dedicated  to  the  particular  tutelary 
deity  of  the  tribe,  who  is  most  gene- 
rally some  provincial  form  of  the  god- 
dess  Devee,  such  as  Shanta  Doorga 
Devee.  The  Waren  of  this  goddess* 
is  supposed  to  reside  in  some  one  of 
the  tribe,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
them  divine  counsel  and  direction  in 
all  great  emergencies.  When  the  party 
in  whom  the  Waren  used  to  dwell  is 
dead,  all  the  male  members  of  the 
tribe  who  bear  the  common  surname, 
from  the  child  to  the  grey-headed  old 
man,  assemble  in  the  temple  before 
the  image  of  their  tutelary  deity.  The 
priest  and  other  attendants  of  the  tem- 
ple, including  a  gooruvu,  or  sacristan, 
and  a  band  of  native  music,  which 
comprises  at  least  drums  and  horns, 
are  present  on  the  occasion.  All  the 
Muhajuns,  or  respectable  householders 
of  the  village  or  the  neighbourhood, 
belonging  to  other  tribes,  also  assem- 
ble, and  amongst  these  must  always 
be  some  one  individiul  who  is  visited 
by  a  Clan- Waren.  When  all  are 
assembled,  the  members  of  the  be- 
reaved tribe  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore the  image,  and  pray,  somewhat  in 
this  manner : — 

**  Oh,  Goddess !  the  man  whom  hi- 
therto thou  didst  favour  by  coming 
into  his  person,  is  dead.    What  are  his 


A  letreed  Brarobin,  of  the  Poona  College,  to  whom  we  read  over  some  of  these 
\  'F*^^,  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  by  any  corrections  suggested  by  his  superior 
'-  'Hiutioiu  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  Waren  is  always  the  afflatus  of  a  se- 

'i^ry god,  or  attendant  spirit.  Thus  Rhundoba  and  Bhuiroba,  though  termed 
'^"^ations  of  Shivn,  are  not  really  that  deity,  but  only  angels  or  messengers 
^'niflvoathis  designs,  and  resembling  him  in  attributes.     So,  when  the  Waren 

^'^vee  or  other  principal  deity  is  spdcen  of,  we  should  always  understand  it  to 


i*  <U  afflatus  not  of  Devee  herself,  but  of  one  of  her  gunu,  or  attendant  spirits, 
'^ .  at  her  bidding,  enters  the  human  frame.  {a),—^Vide  note  by  B. 
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tribe  now  to  do?— who  is  to  direct 
them  in  difficulty,  doubt,  and  conta- 
gious sickness  ?  Wherefore,  be  com- 
passionately pleased  to  select  some  one 
of  us  in  his  stead,  and  to  reside  hence- 
forth in  his  frame.'* 

After  a  prayer  of  this  tenor  has 
been  offered  up,  the  man  who  is  the 
receptacle  of  the  Waren  of  the  other 
tribe,  sits  down  before  the  image,  and 
oasts  loose  hb  hair  :  flowers  are  spread 
before  him  ;   incense  is  burnt ;   the 
drums  beat ;  the  horns  blow.      The 
flowers  and  the  incense  are  offerings  to 
the  goddess ;  the  drums  and  the  horns 
resound  her  praises ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  fumes  and  the  din  mount  to 
the  brain  of  the  person  who  is  await- 
ing inspiration,  and  before  long,  the 
Waren  announces  its  presence  in  his 
body,  by  a  shivering  of  the  whole 
frame  and  a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
head.     The  possessed  now  starts  up, 
and  lookiug  with  his  countenance  to- 
wards the  assembled  crowd,  but  with 
bis  eyes  generally  half-dosed,  he  calls 
out  m  a  loud  voice,  announcing  the 
presence  of  the  goddess,  thus :  «  I  am 
Shanta  Doorga  x)evee :  what  want  ye 
here?"     The  bereaved  tribe  worship 
with  joined  hands,  and  repeat  to  the 
ffoddess  thus  present  in  the  human 
frame,  the  prayer  before  addressed  to 
the  idol.    On  hearing  it,  the  possessed 
one  takes  up  a  handful  of  rice  from 
a  vessel  in  which  it  had  stood  as  an 
offering,  &nd  flings  it  with  wild  de- 
moniac action  towards  the  crowd  of 
suppliants.  He  repeats  the  action  with 
greater  energy:  the  Mahajuns  of  the 
neighbourhood  stand  around  him,  and 
follow  his  example.     All  scatter  rice 
towards  the  suppliants :  all  in  the  act 
of  casting  the  grain,  dart  their  Angers 
out  with  that  sort  of  arrowy  action 
which  artists  employ  to  represent  im- 
precation on  the  part  of  witches.     As 
the  ceremony  is  repeated  by  greater 
numbers  and  with  increased  rapidity, 
it  suddenlv  takes  effect.      Some  one 
amongst  tne  expecting  crowd  b  ob- 
served to  be  in  a  convulsive  tremor, 
and  bellows  out — "  I  am  come !  I  am 
come  I"    '*  She  u  come — the  goddess 
is  come— the  Waren  is  come,**  is  im- 
mediately echoed  on  every  side.     The 
first  possessed  and  the  Mahajuns  cease 
to  fling  rice.     The  members  of  the 
tribe  turn  towards  the  new  recipient 
of  Waren,  and  adore  the  numen  pre- 
sent in  him ;  and  after  a  brief  inter- 


val, and  some  words  from  the  Waren, 
directing  the  sacrifice  of  a  oock  or  a 
goat,  or  enjoining  on  the  tribe 'obe- 
dience to  its  warnings,  the  newlj  pos- 
sessed returns  to  hb  natursl  state,  un- 
conscious of  what  has  just  passed,  sad 
the  crowd  separate,  and  retarn  to  theli 
homes,  well  satisfied  with  the  perpe- 
tuation of  the  oracle  in  their  sept 

When  the  Waren  has  been  thui 
once  established,  it  is  easy  for  tlu 
party  to  recall  it  at  will,  whenever  cod 
suited  by  any  of  hb  tribe  or  friends 
He  has  only  to  burn  an  incense  offer 
ing  before  a  little  idol  of  the  divioitf 
to  hear  a  few  beats  on  the  drunif  ti 
close  his  eyes  and  mentally  to  invok 
its  presence,  when  straight  the  sligii 
shivering  of  the  limbs  and  shaking  c 
the  head  is  perceived,  and,  opening  bi 
eyes,  he  speaks  in  the  person  of  th 
divinity.  After  a  short  time,  perh4[ 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  he  again  clo* 
his  eyes,  gives  himself  a  sudden  shat* 
and  then  appearing  to  awake,  geoi 
rally  asks,  «'  What  did  the  divinil 
say?'* 

In  thb  mild  form  of  Waren,  it  w| 
be  observed,  there  are  no  painfulj 
violent  symptoms  of  any  kind— no  cd 
vulsion  beyond  a  tremor  or  shiverii 
of  the  head  and  limbs;  nothingi 
fact,  that  can  be  referable  to  violei 
or  previously-developed  disease* 

To  the  Guor  Bramhin  who  gave 
the  foregoing  description,  we  read 
account  of  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
which  the  inspiration  of  the  priesti 
was  attributed  to  a  mephitic  rapo 
supposed  to  ascend  from  a  hole  in  i 
ground,  beneath  the  tripod  on  «h 
she  stood.  His  reply  was  singol 
"  It  b  very  true :  there  is  alwsjl 
vapour  required :  without  barnii^ 
incense  there  is  no  Waren."  Anot 
person — the  learned  Bramhin  reftf 
to  in  a  former  note — siud,  **  ^ 
bring  on  Waren  at  will,  by  cer^ 
means,  of  which  the  most  unirtt 
are,  beating  the  drum,  burning 
cense  or  camphor,  and  shah»fl  ^ 
heads.''  Thb  last  statement  surprj 
us :  we  had  been  accustomed  to  re^ 
the  shaking  of  the  head  as  an  ept 
the  Waren,  and  asked  was  this 
so  ?  He  replied,  «*  Waren  is  not 
one  kind,  nor  are  all  pretended  e: 
bitions  of  Waren  real.  There  is 
questionably  much  of  imposture  d 
up  with  the  system.  Sometiint*> 
Waren  comes  and  causes  the  sM 
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d  tk  bead:  aometimes  the  party* 
!fia  to  hring  on  the  Waren  by  shaking 
^  ■=ruhead{b).  Listening  to  the  druniy 
daiia^  the  incense,  and  shaking  his 
Girid,  be  makes  himself  intoxicated^ 
L.'i  U}en  he  loses  his  senses.  I  look 
"^-^a  the  sjstem,  as  noir  practised* 
^''Q  some  suspicion.  Of  the  cures 
■' :  C'^ld  and  other  predictions  made 
i  >  the  Warensy  some  come  true,  some 
'*  **.  Of  seven  predictions,  perhaps 
*<  e  tarn  oot  false,  and  two  true  ;  hut 
:^^  two  are  bruited  abroad,  and  the 
>ri  are  suppressed  or  forgotten." 
^:  aare  here,  however,  a  very  im- 
rut  remark  to  make — viz.,  that  al- 


though a  sensible  stimulant,  like  music, 
incense,  &c.,  can  be  employed  to  excite 
the  inspirate,  and  bring  on  the  ora- 
cular Waren,  this  state  may  be  really 
and  truly  spiritual,  and  in  the  highest 
sense  prophetic.  For  we  read  in  2 
Kings,  iii.  14,  15,  that  the  prophet 
Elisba  resorted  to  these  sensible  ex- 
citements, and  that  they  brought  on 
the  prophetic  crisis.  <<  And  Elisha 
said,  now  hrii^  me  a  mimtrel.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel 
played,  that  the  hand  oftlic  Lord  came 
upon  him.  And  he  said,  thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  &c. 


VOTKS  BY  PSOFKSflOR  BAL  OUNOADHUB   SBA8TBEE. 


.  "1 


"  The  Waren  is  always  the  afflatus  of  a  secondary  god,  or  attendant 


T'ct!  opinion  here  referred  to,  is  unanimously  entertained  among  us.     The 

•  t;  manifesting  themselves  in  the  villages  of  the  Southern  Conkan  have  such 

'  r«  as  Vitthul,  Ruvulnathu,  &c.,  which  are  unknown  to  our  mythology.  The 

""tc  themselves  have  stones  or  images  to  represent  them  ;  and  these,  though 

•  .'-Lipped  by  the  Shoodrus,  are  not  much  respected  by  the  higher  castes,  and 

-'■  -egarded  by  all  as  inferior  to  the  principal  deity. 

•'  ["  The  party  helps  to  bring  on  the  Waren  by  shaking  his  own  head."] 

""  ikiDg  the  head,  as  well  as  drums,  burning  incense,  and  a  great  crowd  of 
'.le,  is  a  very  necessary  preparation  for  possession  in  village  oracles.  I  have 
- j^i  a  Gooruvu  (or  attendant  on  the  idol)  declare,  after  shaking  his  head  for 
.  r  an  hoar,  or  more,  that  the  Waren  would  not  come  on.     This  happens  par- 

■  -^  u-Ij  when  there  is  no  great  crowd  of  people.  When  the  congregation  is 
'-"'I  such  a  disappointment  is  scarcely  ever  known  to  occur.     Again,  as  ''  the 

'*(>sedgoes  on  prophesying,  the  incense  and  the  drum  are  both  necessary. 

'  ^^metimes  stops  suddenly,  and  directs,  **  Beat  the  drums — throw  more  in- 

''^•"    The  common  belief  silently  entertained  is,  that  the  Gooruvu  is  really 

'^'sed  for  some  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  Waren  ;  as  the  principal  village 

<> rs  aJvrays  take  care  first  to  bring  before  him  the  most  important  interro- 

-'-'  ^]^  that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  general,  or  their  own 

"'}  telling  other  supplicants  to  wait  till  they  have  received  answers  on  more 

--tT  points.    There  is  every  appearance,  for  some  time  at  first,  of  the  man's 

-'  his  senses,  and  the  answers  given  at  this  time  having  more  of  a  superna- 

'  ^  character,  are  more  depended  upon ;  but  as  the  consultation  advances,  he 
restored  to  the  equilibrium  of  his  temper,  and  answers  at  random,  producing 
'^"times  a  tendency  to  smile  or  laughter  among  those  who  hear  him. 

^  lU  belief  of  the  people  in  these  oracles  is  evidently  becoming  weaker  every 

'-^l'  The  common  saying  now  is,  '<  The  tutelary  deities  are  going  to  forsake 
'.  sj  ve  are  becoming  more  sinful.*' 


THE  OCCASIONAL.  VILLAGE  ORACLES — THE  CHOLEBA  WA&EH. 

'V  the  Waren  which  tabernacles  villages.  The  family  Waren  is  inhe- 
'nbes,  we  ascend  to  that  which  is  rited  :  the  tribe  Waren  transmitted : 
i  recourse  to  for  the  direction  of      the  village   Waren  is  summoned   or 


Tbu  fact  is  confirmed  to  us  by  many  European  witnesses,  and  wo  have  our- 
'•'  «tl&e«sed  it  at  the  kte  Dusura  festival  f  18431. 
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ftonght  for.  The  two  former,  once 
established  in  the  person,  continue 
their  visitations  more  or  less  frequently 
through  life.  The  latter  may  be  only 
occasionally  resorted  to,  and  though 
supposed  permanently  to  abide  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tutelary  idol  of  the 
village,  it  is  but  temporary,  as  far  as 
the  particular  recipient  individual  is 
concerned,  and  may,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, be  manifested  in  his  per- 
son often,  or  but  once  in  life.  The 
village  Waren  in  some  form,  occa- 
sionaJ  or  established,  is  universally 
diffused  throughout  the  Mahratta 
country,  especiidly  the  Southern  Con- 
kan. 

Almost  every  villaf^e  has  a  small 
temple  dedicated  to  Hunoomunt,  or 
Devee  (a).     It  has  also  its    OramU' 
demUa,  or  village  deities,  which,  like 
the  gods  called  Termini  by  the  an- 
cients,   are  often  nothing  but   rude 
stones,  set  up  on  the  boundaries,  and 
consecrated  by  being  covered  with  red 
pigment,  to  which  the  devout  occa- 
sionally add  a  libation  of  oil  or  melted 
butter,    and  a    garland    of  flowers. 
These  simple  offerings  of  a  rude  su- 
perstition abound  everywhere  through- 
out India.     But  in  addition  to  these 
deities,  which  are  common  to  all  vil- 
lages, some  have  special  guardian  di- 
vinities of  a  more  personal  character. 
Some  of  these,    it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, were  originaally  deified  ances- 
tors or  saints,  male  and  female ;  but 
they  now  all  pass  for  local  or  minor 
manifestations  of  the  terrific  divinities, 
Shivu  and  Devee,  into  which,  indeed, 
all  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  mass 
of   the  common    people  throughout 
India,    appear  eventually  to  resolve 
themselves.     It  is  not  improbable  that 
Fetish  worship,  or  the  religion  of  ter- 
ror— the  adoration  of  infernal  beings, 
or   the  malignant  powers  of  nature, 
disease,  death,  and  fate — was  the  first 
religion  of  the  aborigines  of  India,  as 
it  is  to  be  found  in  many  other  unci- 
vilized lands,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Bramhins  ;  and  that  the  latter  embo- 
died all  these  scattered  representations 
of  terror  and  evil,  which  they  found 
pre-existing  there,  in   the  two  great 
divinities  before  mentioned.     Of  the 
two,  the  female  divinity  is  far  more 
extensively  worshipned  by  the    pea- 
sants.    Shivu  is,  inaeed.  Fate  in  the 
abstract;  and  among  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  the  studious,  the  asce- 


tic, and  the  speculative  fatalists,  hi 
worship  is  extensive.  But  the  popt 
lar  mind  seldom  rises  to  abstractions 
it  adheres  to  the  concrete.  Noi 
Devee  is  Nemetis  in  all  her  concrel 
forms.  She  is  small  pox ;  she  is  chi 
lera,  plague,  death.  She  roams  aboi 
the  crags  of  the  precipice ;  she  lurl 
at  the  bottom  of  every  whirlpool,  tan! 
and  well,  like  the  ant-lion  awaiti^ 
her  victims.  She  is  in  the  springi^ 
tiger,  the  falling  tower,  and  the  sini 
ing  ship  ;  in  the  noose  of  the  8traogl« 
the  knife  of  the  sacrificer,  the  daggi 
or  the  poison  of  the  murderer.  Harj 
— fury  i—  fate  —  gorgon :  Medu«i  ^ 
Atropos — Alecto :  Pallida  mors— N( 
atra:  Ate — Nemesis — Hecate:  tige 
borne — boar-faced — horrid- tusked  < 
blood-lapping — ^raw-fiesh-tearing  ^ 
dess  —  dreadful  concentration  of  i 
that  is  malignant  and  terrible  to  tl 
imagination  of  man  !  Such  is  the  l| 
ing  who  has,  under  various  names,  t] 
chief  worship  of  some  fifty  roilliol 
of  the  human  race.  In  the  villad 
which  she  protects,  she  is  of^en  simp 
styled  Gramu-Devee,  or  the  villsj 
goddess.  Sometimes  she  has  one 
her  general  names,  such  as  Amba-b^ 
(mater  alma),  Gouree  (alma  virgij 
Doorga  (accessu  difficilis),  Kau^ 
(atra)  ;  sometimes  a  more  local  nam 
and  sometimes  a  special  designati 
immediately  connected  with  dise» 
such  as  Mata  (mother-small- pox))  i 
tula- Devee  (small- pox  goddess),  J 
reemuree  (cholera  personified).  Mar 
(mortality  personified),  Putukee  (p<{ 
tilence  personified).  Sec,  She  is 
dom  worshipped  in  the  villages  un 
the  more  amiable  forms  of  Parru: 
(monti-genita)  and  Bhuwanee  (Isi^ 
which  occur  su  frequently  in  the  poej 
legends  and  philosophical  myths  of  t| 
Hindoos,  and  to  which  manr  tempi 
in  their  cities  and  their  neigfabourhoi 
are  dedicated. 

Wherever  a  temple  exists  in  a  t| 
lage  to  one  of  these  guardian  godd 
es,  it  is  generally  under  the  coo 
of  tbe  Patell,  or  village  headma 
and,  though  often  a  very  snali  &i 
rude  structure,  it  occasionalN  has 
small  endowment  in  land,  for  the  %^ 
port  of  the  establishment,  consistto 
of  a  Poojaree,  or  priest ;  a  Gooran 
or  sacristan,  who  sweeps  and  lighti  ti 
temple ;  and  musicians  to  attend  o 
special  occasions.  These  temples  a^ 
the  common  scenes  of  the  village  or^ 
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Hfs,  ^Fhertfver  any  great  calamity 
MiJls  the  fillage— 4)at  especially  dar- 
i*^  dit  periodloil  ravages  of  the  small- 
pox, cboI«ra,  or  other  pestilence — the 
bhibitants  call  upon  the  Patell  to 
eoGanIt  the  goddess,  as  to  the  cause 
of ber anger;  for  these  calamities  are 
•ieemed  the  direct  yisitations  of  her 
refigauBM^  just  as,  in  the  first  book  of 
tiie  Iliad,  the  pestilence  is  viewed  as 
t&e  rffdit  of  ApoUo'a  anger  against 
thsGredv— 

^  H  far'  Ov'^jyuriff  um^*m9  x***f^**i  **>f » 

Bit,  vbereas  Apollo  only  shot  his  ar- 

^'Ts,  Devee  goes  about  like  Tisiphone, 

^•^nelf  entering  the  persons,  and  prey- 

ne  on  the  vitals  of  her  victims.     The 

f  4ell  goes  with  the  villagers  to  the 

tcQpk    The  priest  and  other  minis- 

^n  attend.    Some  one — generally  a 

^^  or  woman  of  low  caste — is  se- 

•  ^ttd  to  receive  the  Waren  of  Devee. 

A  bUck  goat  is  sacrificed,  incense  is 

"n)vd,  drums  are  beat ;  the  selected 

p^TsoQ  agitates  his  head,  with  his  hair 

"^*  before  the  idol,  and  the  Patell 

^^ijM-iest  supplicate  the  presence  of 

'-  goddess.     The  Waren  at  length 

'^*3>unce8  its  presence,  by  frantic  cries 

i^i  convulsive  motions.     It  is  then 

"^iffrogated,  and  states  the  cause  of 

'snce  somewhat  in  the  following  man- 

''— **I  (the  small-poz  or  cholera 

^''^]  have  come  from  such  a  village 

^^1  because  the  inhabitants  of  this 


place  have  multiplied  their  sins,  and 
neglected  religion.  If  you  wish  me 
to  go  away,  you  must  take  four  cocks 
or  four  goats  (as  it  may  be)  to  the 
north  or  south  boundary  of  the  vil. 
lage,  and  sacrifice  them  to  me  there  ; 
I  will  then  go  on  to  such  a  town."  Or— 
"  I  want  four  goats  from  this  village  ; 
you  must  take  them  to  such  a  boun- 
dary, and  letting  them  loose,  drive 
them  over  the  boundary,  and  I  will 
go  over  the  boundary  with  them^  and 
proceed  to  the  next  village."*  The 
villagers  obey  these  directions,  and 
the  disease,  they  assert,  then  dimi- 
nishes, and  gradually  disappears.  As 
panic  has  a  g^eat  tendency  to  increase 
the  fatality  of  contagious  disease,  the 
confidence  inspired  by  these  promises 
may  have  some  real  effect  in  mitigat- 
ing its  virulence,  and  leading  to  its 
cessation. 

It  sdtaetimes  happens  that  a  parti- 
cular person  gets  constantly  habitu- 
ated to  be  the  receptacle  of  the  Wareu 
of  the  village  goddess,  when  summoned 
on  these  occasions,  and  thus  becomes, 
in  a  manner,  attached  to  the  temple. 
It  then  approaches  to  the  character  of 
a  permanent  local  oracle,  of  which 
many  exist  in  the  Conkan,  and  of 
which  a  distinct  description  will  be 
found  in  a  succeeding  paper. 

In  other  villages,  where  neither  re- 
gular temple  nor  vaticinator  exists, 
the  inhabitants  obtain  their  end  in  an- 
other manner.  At  the  outskirts  of 
every  town  and  village,  and  separated 
from  it,  is  a  small  suburb,  inhabited 
by  the  impure  caste  of  Mhars,  or 
Purwarees  (Pariahs).     Amongst  this 


This  practice  presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  scape-goat,  that,  in  the 
I'iiicUw,  was  set  loose,  and  bore  away  the  sins  of  the  people. 

^ be  following  is  the  Hebrew  institution,  as  described  in  the  16th  chapter  of  Lc« 

'-M,  Tenes  7-32  :— 

"  Aod  be  shall  take  two  goats,  and  present  them  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of 
^K  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

'*  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats  ;  one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the 
w  lot  for  the  scape-goat. 

"And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's  lot  fell,  and  offer  him 
''■^'  4  ^-offering : 

"  ^^\^  ^^^*  ^^  "^l^lch  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape-goat,  shall  be  presented 
^  '^^  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atoaement  with  him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a 

^pe-goat  into  the  wilderness. 

"  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess 
r  11  u  ♦*^'-^®  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions 
I  an  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send  him  away 
^';  11^  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness. 

-  .  ^«<J  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto  a  land  not  inhabited  i 
iM  he  sban  kt  go  the  goat  into  the  wilderness." 
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caste,  above  all  others,  is  established 
the  worship  of  Khundoba,  and  that  of 
Mata  and  Maha  Maree,  the  small-pox 
and  cholera  goddess.  The  women  of 
this  caste,  moreover,  are  more  subject 
to  the  natural  Waren  than  any  other ; 
and  it  is  encouraged  and  cherished 
among  them  as,  under  some  circum- 
stances, a  mode  of  obtaining  subsist- 
ence. When  cholera  or  small-pox 
breaks  out  in  the  main  village,  and 
has  advanced  to  an  alarming  extent, 
the  inhabitants,  sometimes  of  their 
own  accord,  send  down  to  the  Pariah 
suburb  for  any  woman  who  may  have 
this  sort  of  Waren  or  Pythonic  spirit, 
in  order  to  consult  her.  At  other  times, 
she  is  not  at  first  sent  for,  but  breaks 
out  into  spontaneous  vaticinations  in 
her  own  hut,  in  the  person  of  Devee, 
stating  the  reasons  of  her  anger  and 
her  arrival,  nearly  in  the  same^  terms 
as  the  oracles  above  described.  This 
gradually  reaches  the  ears  of  the  vil- 
lagers and  Pat  el  I,  who  anxiously  send 
for  her,  and  repeat  the  scene  before 
detailed.  The  goats  and  other  pro- 
visions, which  she  has  demanded  as  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  are  carried  with 
her,  on  a  triumphal  car,  to  the  boun- 
dary, and  there  left  with  her,  as  the 
impersonified  goddess.  AH  then  re- 
tire :  no  eye  would  dare  to  intrude 
upon  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  ban- 
quet which  follows.  We  may  safely 
conjecture  that  she  quietly  carries  oflf 
the  provisions  to  her  own  home,  and 
that  her  vaticinations  were  originally 
directed  towards  this  very  end.  This 
superstition  is  not  confined  to  the  ig- 
norant villagers.  Last  year  (184*2), 
in  the  sacred  and  learned  city  of  Nasik, 
when  cholera  was  at  its. height,  it  was 
rumoured  about  that  the  Waren  of  the 
(cholera)  goddess  had  appeared  in  the 
suburbs,  m  the  person  of  a  Mhar 
woman,  and  was  prophesying.  The 
heads  of  the  Bramhtn  community  sent 
for  and  consulted  her.  She  stated  the 
transgression  of  the  city,  and  demand- 
ed, as  an  expiation,  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  flesh-meat  and  other  provisions 
should  be  ofl^ered  in  sacrifice,  and  car- 
ried towards  the  north  or  north-east 
boundarv  of  the  town,  and  turned 
loose  into  the  jungle,  towards  which 
she  promised  she  would  proceed  along 
with  them,  thus  freeing  the  city  of  her 
presence.  This  was  accordingly  done : 
all  the  provisions  were  placed  with  this 
woman  herself  (as  being  then  the  She- 


kinah  of  the  goddess),  on  a  car  hung 
with  votive  garlands  of  flowers,  and  so- 
lemnly conducted,  with  bands  of  sacred, 
though  very  obstreperous,  music,  to- 
wards the  indicated  boundary,  where 
the  car  was  turned  loose  into  the  jun- 
gle. A  fortnight,  however,  passed, 
without  any  diminution  of  the  pcsti- 
lence.  The  learned  again  assembled, 
and  came  to  the  determination  of  send- 
ing a  similar  cart-load  of  sacrificed  pro- 
visions out  of  the  city  towards  all  tbe 
four  cardinal  points.  This  was  done 
with  the  same  solemnity  as  the  former 
procession.  The  bullocks,  with  the  carts 
laden  with  provisions,  were  turned 
loose  towards  the  four  quarters,  vfhere 
it  was  expected  the  spiritual  beings  toj 
be  propitiated  would  come,  in  the  fornij 
of  jackals,  vultures,  and  other  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey,  to  feast  upon  them. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  those  villagers, 
who  have  no  hereditary  Waren  amongf 
their  own  kin,  to  have  recourse  trt 
these  public  oracles  on  the  occasion  o^ 
severe  private  sickness  in  their  fami^ 
lies,  sometimes  by  going  to  the  PatellJ 
and,  with  his  consent,  going  througl^ 
the  necessary  formularies  at  the  temj 
pie ;  more  often  bj  sending  to  tbei« 
own  houses  for  the  individual,  \m 
whose  person  it  has  been  usual  tq 
summon  the  public  Waren,  and  get 
ting  him  to  bring  it  on  there  by  into^ 
cation,  music,  or  rites :  or,  where  m 
Waren,  temple,  or  habitual  seer  exi$t^ 
by  summoning  from  the  Mhar  suborl^ 
one  of  those  sybils,  who  feel  or  simu 
late  an  hereditary  Waren.  The  ora^ 
cles  so  consulted,  prescribe  for  m 
disease,  and  predict  the  cure.  Tbei 
prescriptions  refer  chiefly  to  the  sacri 
flee  of  goats  and  cocks ;  under  M 
name  of  religious  fasts  and  vows,  how 
ever,  they  indicate  regimen  ;  and,  un 
der  the  designation  of  food-ofieriod 
to  the  gods,  of  which  the  offerer  mus| 
always  eat  a  portion  himself,  tbij 
sometimes  administer  medicine.  Inj 
deed  this  singular  system,  mixed  oj 
to  some  extent  with  magic,  would  seed 
to  supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  tnt^ 
dical  practice  in  the  Mahratta  villag*^^ 
Except  in  the  larger  towns,  no  phjsi 
cian  resides.  The  barber,  indee^l 
everywhere  performs  the  surgeon 
office  in  cupping,  and  a  few  other  .sim 
pie  operations  ;  and  his  wife,  that  oj 
the  midwife.  Some  traditional  reoio] 
dies  also  are  known  to  all,  such  as  tbj 
actual  caatery — the  bliatering  juice  u{ 
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the  milk  bush— the  use  of  the  bitter 
neern^  the  kriyat,  and  other  plants. 
When  these  household  remedies  fail, 
the  wise  man  of  the  village  is  consult- 
ed,  for]  every  village  has  its  '<  wise 
maDy"  who  is  often  really  possessed  of 
considerable     knowledge     of    herbs. 


When  the  wise  man  finds  the  com- 
plaint beyond  his  skill,  he  shakes  his 
head,  and  says  to  the  friends  of  the 
patient,  **  Devala  bolivu  ** — *'  Send  for 
the  god'* — just  as  the  country  apothe- 
cary, when  a  case  begins  to  grow  seri- 
ous, calls  in  the  physician  (&}• 


ROTKS  BT  FHOVBStOa  BAL   aUBOADHVB  SHABTBSa. 


(a)  ["  Almost  every  village  has  a  small  temple  dedicated  to  Hunoomttnt,  or 
Devee."] 

In  as  far  as  this  remark  may  have  reference  to  the  Conkan,  where  the  village 
Warens  are  regularly  to  be  met  with,  it  would  be  proper  to  substitute  Devee 
alone.     Hunoomunt  has  very  few,  if  any,  temples  of  note  below  the  Ghauts. 

(5)  ["Send  for  the  god."] 

The  ignorant  quacks,  who  practise  medicine  among  the  natives  of  Bombay, 
and  are  known  by  the  names  of  *  *  *  *  or  doctors,  frequently  advise  their  pa^. 
tients  to  resort  to  magic.  I  have  known  several  instances,  in  which  a  respect- 
able practitioner  of  this  class  declared,  "  My  remedies  cannot  take  efifect.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  devil.     Send  for  a  Bhuktu." 


FUBTHEB  lUiUSTRATION  OF  THE  CHOLSBA  WABEN. 


The  late  Dr.  John  Malcolmson,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Bombay  branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  who  met  his 
death,  like  Victor  Jacquemont,  from 
fever  caught  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
scientific  researches,  in  the  fatal  jun- 
gles of  Western  India,  had,  during  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life,  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  Hindoo 
py  tbonism,  and  its  relations  to  physical 
disease.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  call- 
ing our  attention  to  the  following  re- 
markable extract  from  the  preface  of 
Dr.  Kennedy's  work  on  cholera,  to 
which  he  first  directed  us,  as  strongly 
corroborating  some  of  the  circumstances 
noted  in  the  foregoing  sketch.  It  is  va- 
luable as  an  independent  testimony  to 
faetf«  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
detailed,  and  shows,  moreover,  that  the 
analogy  noticed  above,  between  the 
cholera  goat  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
Mosaic  scape-goat,  is  not  imaginary  ; 
since  it  thus  struck  two  individuals, 
wholly  strangers  to  each  other,  writing 
of  facts  occurring  in  different  localities, 
at  very  different  periods  of  time : — 

*'  Among  the  native  population,  su- 
perstition arrayed  itself  in  Us  most  dis- 
gating  and  debasing  attributes:  reli- 


gious ceremonies,  rather  as  magical 
mcantations  than  in  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, were  everywhere  resorted  to.  But 
if  nothing  further  had  been  thought  of 
than  frivolous  changes  of  apparel,  or 
the  wearing  of  amulets,  there  would 
have  appeared  little  to  condemn ;  but 
the  ostensible,  unconcealed  object  of 
every  magic  rite,  is  to  purchase  for  the 
sacrificer,  not  an  actual  release  from 
danger,  but  to  transfer  it  to  some  less 
liberal  sinner — the  principle  acted  on 
being  this,  that  the  fiend  of  destruction 
needs  a  certaun  number  of  victims,  and 
the  supplicant  cares  little  who  suffers, 
so  that  he  be  permitted  to  escape.  To 
refer  to  the  particulars  of  these  demo- 
niacal proceedings,  would  be  to  weary 
my  readers  with  offensive  details }  but 
I  cannot  pass  over,  as  a  singular  coin- 
cidence with  the  Mosaic  institution  of 
the  scape-goat*  directed  to  be  let  loose 
in  the  wU£rness,  loaded  with  the  curse 
of  the  sins  of  the  congregation,  the 
similar  ceremony  practised  in  some 
places  here,  of  dedicating  a  buffalo  to 
the  spirit  of  the  plague,  and  turning  it 
loose  into  the  woods.  Wherever  the 
poor  brute  directed  its  course,  the  popu- 
lation rose  in  a  body  to  drive  it  back 
into  the  forests.  It  was  not  only  sup- 
posed to  be  accursed,  and  bearing  the 
curse  and  punishment  for  the  people, 
but  the  pestilence  was  expected  when* 


«  <« 


See  Dr.  Mead  on  Plague,  for  a  singular  account  of  a  human  sacrifice  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  a  most  curious  and  learned  note  respecting  it. — Dr. 
Mead's  Works,  4to,  1702,  p.  245." 
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erer  it  was  fleeti:  nor  was  Ihe  district 
reliered  from  alarm  until  the  devoted 
beast  had  been  destroyed  by  tigers,  or 
sank  exhaasted  under  the  pitiless  perse- 
cution which  goaded  it  from  village  to 
Tillage. 

"This,  however,  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  conduct  of  some  wretches 
of  both  sexes,  who,  affecting  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  demon  of  the  plague,  car> 
ried  terror  whithersoever  they  proceed- 
ed ;  and  by  their  frantic  gestures  and 
language,  "had  more  the  appearance  of 
maniacs  labouring  under  delusion,  than 
impostors  practising  on  the  credulity  of 
others  ;  the  more  especially  as  avarice 
does  not  generally  appear  to  have  been 
the  motive  of  their  conduct,  but  rather 
the  desire  of  notoriety,  as  it  were,  or 
that  diseased  state  of  mind  which  some- 
times leads  half-crazed  individuals  to 
extravagancies  of  conduct,  for  no  appa- 
rent object  but  to  attract  attention. 

"  In  the  cantonment  at  Seroor,  forty 
miles  north-east  of  Poonah,  and  the  old 
head-quarters  of  the  Bombay  Dekkan 
division,  the  very  outbreaking  of  the 
disease  was  accompanied  with  a  singu- 
lar circumstance  of  the  above  character. 
A  female,  declaring  herself  to  be  an 
avatar  of  the  fiend  of  pestilence,  entered 
the  basaar  or  market-street.  She  was 
almost  naked ;  but  her  dishevelled  hair, 
her  whole  body,  and  her  scanty  apparel, 
were  daubed  and  clotted  with  the  dingy 
red  and  ochery  yellow  powders  of  too 
Hindoo  burial  ceremonies.  She  was 
frantic  with  mania,  real  or  assumed,  or 
maddened  bv  an  intoxication  partly 
mental,  partly  from  excitement  from 
drugs.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  drawn 
sword,  in  the  other  an  earthen  vessel 
containing  fire  (the  one  probably  a  sym- 
bol of  destruction,  the  other  of  the  fune- 
ral pile\  Before  her  proceeded  a  gang 
of  musicians,  pouring  forth  their  dis- 
cords from  every  harsh  and  clattering 
instrument  of  music  appropriate  to  their 
religious  processions.  Behind  her  fol- 
lowed a  long  line  of  empty  carts ;  no 
driver  whom  she  encountered  on  the 
road  daring  to  disobey  her  command  to 
follow  in  her  train.  Thus  accoutred 
and  accompanied,  her  frenzy  seemed 
beyond  all  human  control ;  and  as  she 
bounded  along,  she  denounced  certain 
destruction  to  all  who  did  not  imme- 
diately acknowledge  her  divinity ;  and, 
pointing  to  the  empty  carts  which  fol- 
lowed, proclaimed  that  they  were 
brought  to  convey  away  the  corpses  of 
those  who  rashly  persisted  in  infidelity. 
Ko  ridicule,  no  jest,  awaited  this  frantic 
visitant,  but  deep  distress  and  general 
consternation.  The  outcry  and  clamour 
of  alarm  were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
officers  on  duty — and  the  goddess  was 
instantly  apprehended  and  confined,  and 


her  mob  of  followers  dispersed.  But, 
unfortunately,  she  was  no  sooner  se- 
cured, than  she  herself  was  attacked  by 
the  disease ;  and,  bein^^  less  cautioasly 
observed  when  under  its  inflaence,  she 
contrived  to  escape,  and  was  never  af- 
terwards heard  of.  Whence  she  came, 
or  whither  she  went,  remained  a  mys- 
tery ;  and  this  detestable  delusion  had 
a  serious  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the 
mob. 

"  In  the  cantonment  near  Sevemdroo^ 
in  the  Southern  Conkan,  the  same 
mockery  was  attempted.  A  band  of  im- 
posters  of  both  sexes,  escortmg  a  party 
of  females,  some  of  them  young  girls  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  were  spoken 
of  as  being  in  the  vicinity.  These  fe- 
males were  infuriated  with  intoxicatioj; 
drugs,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
by  the  confession  of  one  of  them,  bad 
casually  fallen  in  with  those  vagrants, 
and  had  been  seduced  by  the  lore  of 
novelty,  or  bribed  by  promises,  or  awed 
by  threats,  to  join  the  party.  Though 
the  respectable  natives  of  the  distnct 
complained  of  the  outrage  to  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  brigade,  none 
dared,  or  none  would  reveal  their  actoal 
place  of  haunt,  nor  was  it  discovered  by 
his  exertions.  The  object  here  was 
evident.  The  poor  females,  who  per- 
sonated the  demons  of  disease,  were  the 
dupes  as  well  as  the  mob,  and  their 
brutal  companions  were  levying  contri- 
butions, as  they  prowled  through  the 
country.  They  were  immediately  ap- 
prehended, and  carefully  watched  until 
all  were  sober.  The  males  were  then 
publicly  flogged  in  the  bazaar  of  the 
cantonments;  and  the  females,  being 
cautioned  of  the  consequences  of  fatore 
attempts  at  similar  imposition,  were  set 
at  libertv,  after  the  whole  gang  had  been 
exhibited  and  proclaimed  through  the 
neighbouring  villages,  as  a  set  of  mis- 
creant wretches  below  contempt;  and 
their  dismissal  was  with  ridicole  and 
scorn,  rather  than  serious  punishment. 
The  salutary  example  prevented  there- 
petition  of  such  disgraceful  scenes,  and 
saved  that  part  of  the  country  from 
much  distress ;  but  gangs  of  the  above 
description  continu^  to  infest  the  Na- 
tive States,  and  without  doubt  reaped 
a  rich  reward  of  their  impudent  impos- 
tures. 

•♦  In  the  Island  of  Bassein,  which  » 
the  nearest  to  the  continent  of  the  Bom- 
bay cluster,  there  occurred  a  more  tra- 
gical, but  equally  characteristic  circum- 
stance. An  unfortunate  creatore,  re- 
siding at  the  little  village  of  fh« 
Duntoora  Ferry,  about  forty  miles  from 
Bombay,  was  most  tnhnmanly  mas- 
sacred. Either  the  malice  of  private 
enmity  accused  him  of  being  possessed 
by  the  demon,  or  his  own  folly  may 
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bve  indoeed  bim  to  assume  the  charac- 
trT,  without  his   courage    or    talents 
bdog  equal  to  carry  him  triumphantly 
t brooch  the  part  he  had  undertaken. 
Afterinany  secret  attempts  for  his  des- 
tnictioii,  which  should  have  warned  him 
to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  closely- ad  jacent 
k:and  of  Salsette,  he  was  finally  assail- 
ed ia  open  day  by  the  whole  population 
of  thi  Tillage ;  and,  whilst  a  crowd  of 
females,  his  mother,  wife,  sisters,  and 
cfiiJdrai,  in  vain  threw  themseWes  about 
him  to  protect  him,  their  shrieks  for 
niercj  were  disregarded,  and  the  un- 
^P7  Tictim  was  beaten  to  death  with 
llsd^eons  before  his  own  door;  and  his 
c-^pse,  as  a  thing  accursed,  was  towed 
it  far  to  sea,    and  sunk    with  heavy 
^nes  in  deep  water.     Such  an  outrage 
c<«Id  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  British 
eagistrates ;  but  the  ends  of  justice,  it 
b  to i)e  regretted,  were  defeated  by  the 
BOBS :  nearly  one  hundred  people  were 
arraigned  for  the    murder,    of  whom 
Bttj  received  sentence  of  death,  and 
vere  of  course  all    pardoned,   after  a 
short  eonfinement." 


We  will  take  leave  of  the  Cholera 
TToret,  by  remarking  a  singular  fact» 
vbich  wUl  be  found  verified  in 
loanj  braocbea  of  inquiry^  and  many 
walks  of  thoughty  besides  that  with 
vhich  we  are  at  present  engaged ; 
oaiDely,  the  extraordinary  resemblance 
t)^een  the  German  and  Hindoo 
nimds,  and  the  identity  of  their  views 
uhI  conclusions  on  many  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  being  ;  if^  indeed,  this 
identity  be  not  an  unacknowledged, 
perbaps  an  anconscions  borrowmg. 
^legel  in  particular  is  an  example 


of  this ;  and  in  his  ca^e,  at  least,  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a 
complete  saturation  with  Sanscrit  lore. 
Throughout  his  philosophical  system, 
he  takes  of  pestilence  precisely  the 
same  view  as  the  Hindoos,  regarding 
it  as  a  living  power.  Here  is  one 
passage,  out  of  many,  taken  from  his 
«  Philosophy  of  Life"  :— 

"  What  else,  in  general,  is  the  wide- 
spreading  pestilence,  but  a  living  pro' 
pagation  of  foalness,  corruption,  and 
death  ?" 

Again,  his  doctrine  of  the  aether 
which  permeates  the  nerves,  and  the 
body-of-light  (licht  korper)  which  con- 
stitutes the  inner,  immortal,  psyche, 
or  indestructible  portion  of  the  organ- 
ization of  man — in  a  word,  his  impon- 
derable phantasmal  body,  a  sort  of 
material  soul,  distinguished  alike  from 
his  external  body,  and  his  pure  spirit, 
correspond  exactly  with  the  Hindoo 
notions  of  a  sensitive  and  motive  wind 
filling  the  wind-or-spirit-tubes,  or 
nerves  which  descend  from  the  brain 
to  the  feet,  as  fully  described  in  the 
**  Moolu  Stbumbhu,"  and  of  a  subtle 
body  belonging  to  the  luminous  worlds 
forming  the  kernel  of  the  gross  ex- 
ternal body,  which  belongs  to  the 
outer  material  universe* — this  lumi- 
nous body  itself  constituting  the  ta- 
bernacle of  a  third  and  higher  princi- 
ple— the  universal  spirit.  Indeed,  his 
whole  philosophy  is  so  imbued  with 
Hindoo  ideas,  that  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  ask— is  this  a  Bramhin  or 
a  Christian  philosopher,  to  whom  we 
are  listening  ? 


THE  ESTABLISHED  VILLAGE  ORACLES. 


Ftov  the  obscure  and  irregular  ma* 
Qifestations  of  Waren,  which  consti- 
tute the  casual  Tillage  oracle,  con- 
sulted on  emergent  occasions  in  the 
village  temple,  or  before  the  liouse- 
boki  god  of  the  Patell,  or  the  unshel- 
tered idol  which  marks  the  vilhige 
boundary — ^we  may  proceed  to  the  es- 
tablished oracles :  for,  as  intimated  in 
a  former  paper,  the  occasional  vatici- 
itttion  often  grows  into  the  perma- 
nent 


The  family  or  hereditary  Waren 
appears  to  be  the  basis  of  the  whole 
system  :  a  casual  appropriation  of  this 
to  the  purposes  of  the  community 
would  seem  to  constitute  the  occa- 
sional village  oracle :  peculiar  circum- 
stances magnify  and  perpetuate  the 
latter  into  the  established  shrine:  all 
these  conjoined,  stand  in  a  great  mea- 
sure towards  the  great  body  of  the 
Mahratta  peasantry,  in  lieu  both  of 
religions  guide  and  bodily  physician. 


*  The  former  is  the  Sookahmv-dehUj  Teju  uhhimani ;  the  latter  the  Sthoolu-dehu, 
Viihtn  ubhimani,  of  the  Viveku  Sindhoo,  Deepu-Rutuakuru,  and  other  Hindoo 
psjchological  books. 
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The  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  established  village  oracles,  taken 
down  in  the  words  of  a  Conkanee 
Brambin,(a)  well  conversant  with  the 
subject,  will  give  an  idea  how  such 
matters  are  thought  of  and  managed 
in  the  Conkan,  and  also  show,  how  all 
these  varying  developments  may  ulti- 
mately be  traced  back  to  the  hereditary 
War  en : — 

"  When  any  man  has  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  goddess  Devee,  and  she 
chooses  his  person  for  her  tabernacle, 
she  at  first  visits  him  in  his  own  house. 
His  body  begins  suddenly  to  shake — ^his 
breathing  is  oppressed — he  hisses  or 
roars  out — he  falls  down  or  he  leaps 
about,  just  as  the  Waren  of  the  goddess 
may  choose  to  play  {khelune)  in  his 
bodfy.  She  then  tells  his  friends  or  re- 
lations to  send  for  the  Patell  and  other 
village  authorities,  as  she  has  a  message 
to  deliver  to  them.  On  their  arrival, 
she  announces  her  name  either  as  Devee 
generally,  or  under  that  local  appella- 
tion of  the  goddess  to  whom  the  village 
temple  may  be  dedicated,  or  perhaps  by 
some  one  of  the  many  names  under 
which  she  is  worshipped,  as  the  house* 
hold  divinity  of  the  particular  caste, 
tribe,  or  family,  to  which  the  man  be- 
longs. She  informs  the  Patell  that  she 
intends  henceforth  taking  up  her  abode 
in  the  village  temple,  and  authorita- 
tively demands  admission.  The  Patell 
and  other  Mankurees  (village  authori- 
ties) always  demur  in  the  first  instance, 
alleging  their  doubts  as  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  possession,  hinting  their 
suspicions  that  iti  ia  a  devil  and  not 
the  goddess,  and  demanding  proof  of 
her  genuine  divinity.  The  proofs  in- 
sisted upon  her  are  various.  Sometimes 
the  Patell  lays  on  the  ground  five  or  six 
different  flowers,  and,  selecting  one  of 
these  in  his  own  mind,  says,  *  If  you  be 
Devee,  tell  me  which  of  these  flowers  I 
am  now  thinkine  of.'  If  the  possessed 
points  out  the  right  flower,  it  is  consi- 
dered conclusive  proof  of  the  authonti- 
city  of  the  visitation,  the  man  is  forth- 
with admitted  into  the  temple,  and, 
thenceforward,  on  particular  days  in 
the  week  or  month,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  periodical  visitations  of 
the  Waren,  there  is  a  sort  of  minor 
Jatra,  or  visitation,  to  the  temple  where 
this  oracle  is  established.  The  priest 
or  clerk  of  the  temple  spreads  flowers 
and  burns  incense  before  him — the  mu- 
sicians strike  up  their  music — the  man 
invokes  the  prescnce--the  Waren  of 
Devee  again  plays  in  his  body,  and  all 
who  have  vows  to  make,  oracular  an- 
swers to  seek,  or  maladies  to  cure,  at- 


tend— ^worship — ^lay  down  their  cocoa- 
nut  or  gift  in  money — propound  their 
several  wants — ^intimate  their  vows,  and 
receive  their  respective  answers. 
"  Whatever  revenue  is  thus  derived, 

?oes  to  the  treasury  of  the  temple, 
'he  man,  who  has  the  Waren,  does  not 
touch  one  single  rea :  but  the  Patell  and 
Mankurees  pay  him,  from  the  treasnr  j, 
such  amount  for  his  support  as  thej 
may  deem  necessary. 

••  In  other  cases,  they  try  the  reality 
of  his  pretensions  by  the  body  rather 
than  the  mind — givinff  him  several  se- 
vere cuts  on  the  back  with  a  whip  or 
rattan — and,  if  he  laughs  at  the  flog- 
ging, they  conclude  the  Waren  of  De- 
vee genuine. 

"If  he  fail  in  either  trial,  pomting 
out  the  wrong  flower,  or  evincing  the 
slightest  sensibility  to  the  flagellation— 
he  IS  rejected  as  an  impostor,  or  as  one 
really  possessed,  but  by  a  devil  and  not 
by  a  divinity. 

"  But  proofs  far  more  severe  are  often 
demanded.  The  village  authorities  will 
say  to  the  possessed,  *  Well !  you  wy 
you  are  Devee  (or  Doorga,  or  Girja- 
Baee,  or  Muha-Kalee,  as  it  may  be); 
now,  if  you  will  show  us  a  live  tiger 
passing  by,  we  will  believe  yon  and 
admit  you  to  the  temple.*  The  pos- 
sessed generally  replies,  •  I  will  not 
show  you  one  now,  but  on  sudi  and  such 
a  day,  at  such  a  time,  if  you  are  at  snch 
a  place,  I  will  make  a  tiger  pass  by; 
but  you  must  not  kill  it:'  or  perhaps 
he  will  say,  '  I  will  not  show  you  a 
tiger ;  but,  to-morrow,  at  such  a  time 
and  place,  I  will  make  a  boar  or  a  leo- 
pardpass,  provided  you  do  not  kill  it.' 

"  The  proofs  demanded  are  vsrioas ! 
the  aspirants  often  fail ;  but,  till  thev 
satisfy  the  authorities,  they  are  denieil 
admittance  to  the  temple.  I  have  known 
a  man,  after  his  failure  and  rejection, 
wander  about  India  four  or  five  years, 
and  at  length  return,  and  satisfy,  and 
obtain  admission  from  the  Mankurees, 
who  originally  riyected  him." 

On  our  intimating  our  •oepticitm  m 
to  the  production  of  a  tiger,  or  any 
other  animal,  and  requesting  him  to 
lay  aside  all  hearsay  Ules,  and  confine 
himself  to  his  own  positive  personal 
experience,  he  made  ^th©  following 
statement  :•— 

"  At  the  village  of  Adiwnl*,  near  the 
town  of  Rulnagiree,  where  the  wUw 
court  and  collector's  office  for  the  Souin- 
ern  Conkan  are  both  established,  w* 
man  named  Gunoot  who  has  hi  his  body 
the  Waren  of  Muha-Kalee  FMagn*- 
Atra,  the  most  terrible  form  ofDew^J- 
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H"  hds  for  many  years  been  admitted 
ir.t<'i  the  rilia^G  temple,  where,  every  • 
.V.'j(hr,  the  naren  comes  npon  him. 
Cu  ^uch  occasions  the  temple,  which  is 
1  )  t:ry  Jarge  one,  is  crowded  with  ap* 
P  i-aiiU,  devotees,  and  patients,  from  all 
Uii  Deigbbooring  parts — often  as  manv 
1-  Sve  haodred.  They  go  to  consult 
Hm  even  from  Bombay.      When  I  was 

W'U  there,  I    met  ,  a    clerk 

b  the  Small-canse  Court.  I  ask- 
tl  him  what  brought  him  there.  He 
replied  his  house  was  haunted  by  the 
':rit  of  a  Caffree,  who  made  such 
'>;'ittu!  noises  at  night  that  none  of 
-r  iHinales  could  get  any  sleep,  and  he 
*>  come  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Muha« 
*•..  V.  We  were  then  on  the  outside  of 
'•  temple,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
T-  rv  fiense  crowd  of  several  hundreds  ; 
-o!  thp  Devasthana  (the  man  in  whom 
*^y  coddess  dwelt),  saw  him  in  his  mind, 
-VI  called  out  to  the  crowd  to  fall  back, 
r  1  make  waj  for  the  stranger  from 
i^ '  r.l>ay. 

"  This  man,  Gunoo,  before  his  admis- 
'■'  a  to  the  temple,  had  fulfilled  the  con- 
•i/inn  about  producing  a  live  animal ; 
f'lwas  present  during  the  procecd- 
''•:.  and  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  On 
"'  day  when  the  Waren  first  seized 
' :  ^,  uid  he  sent  for  the  village  authori- 
!;-^.  he  announced  himself  as  Muha- 
f^^ltv,  and  demanded  installation  into 
ta"  temple ;  they  told  him  plainly  they 
^  ildoot  believe  him  to  be  Muha-Kalee 
'•  •  he  showed  them  the  tiger  on  which 
'  -I  (goddess  is  supposed  to  ride.  He 
'  I'it'd,  *  I  will  not  show  you  the  tiger  ; 
It  to-morrow,  at  such  an  hour  and 
"  If '.%  I  will  show  you  a  troop  of  wild 
"ir"^ :  you  must  not,  however,  kill  any 
'^  tkm:  one  of  them  will  of  himself 
)-<  t  death.*  The  next  day  the  Pateil 
v\^l  Mankorees,  and  many  others,  my- 
''  li  among  the  rest,  assembled  at  the 
;>.(f  pointed  out,  in  the  verandah  of  a 
'  '^^^  on  the  outskirt  of  the  village,  and 
;  ^t  word  to  Gunoo  to  come.  He  came 
T  Ms  ordinary  state,  and,  then,  having 
j-rrai'^ed  the  apparatus  of  invocation 
Ti'Mrf  ghaloon)^  by  spreading  flowers, 
»i  1  burning  incense,  the  Waren  began 
'"  piaj  in  his  body.  On  beine  question- 
(-ia^ain  by  the  Pateil  who  he  was,  he 
rt-piied,  as  on  the  previous  day,  *  Muha- 
Ki.ee.'  The  Pateil  said,  *Show  us 
^■'''»  the  boars  you  promised.*  He  an- 
•*-rHd,  *  You  will  see  them  pass  a  little 
^-f'r  noon.'  We  sat  waiting  there  for 
^^>'nt  two  hotirs,  when,  as  he  had  fore- 


told, four  or  five  boars  rushed  out  of 
the  jungle,  crossed  the  road,  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight ;  but  the  same  evening 
some  villaj^crs  brought  in  the  body  of 
one,  which  was  found  dead  in  a  water- 
pit,  not  far  from  the  village.  From 
that  day,  now  eight  voars  ago,  no_  one 
doubted  the  reality  of  Gunoo's  periodi- 
cal possession  by  Muha-Kalee.' 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
storyi  which  is  a  type  of  many  others, 
it  affords  a  very  correct  illustration  of 
the  belief  and  mode  of  thinking,  uni- 
versally prevalent  on  the  subject,  in 
Western  India ;  and,  whether  all 
such  narratives  be  set  down  as  ema* 
nating  wholly  from  deliberate  impos- 
ture, or  as  the  result  of  superstitious 
credulity,  "  plus  some  delusion,  plus 
some  illusion,*'  plus  the  popular  dis- 
position to  exaggerate  the  wonderful, 
they  form  an  integral  portion  of  the 
system  of  Waren^  and  could  not  be 
fairly  omitted  in  any  faithful  delinea- 
tion of  it. 

What  seems  most  remarkable  in 
these  accounts  is,  that  the  possessed 
always  evades  those  proofs,  which 
would  show  the  possession  of  power 
really  supernatural,  such  as  the  imme- 
diate production  of  this  or  that  animal, 
and  substitutes  for  them  others,  which, 
at  most,  only  demonstrate  a  certain 
limited  faculty  of  prevision.  Asked 
to  produce  a  tiger  on  the  moment,  he 
cannot ;  but,  in  lieu,  he  promises  that 
a  tiger,  a  leopard,  or  a  boar  shall  pass 
on  some  future  day.  Does  not  this 
look  as  if,  unable  to  produce,  he  still 
possessed  some  capacity  to  foresee  ?  In 
this  respect,  the  system  presents  an 
exact  counterpart  to  the  phenomena, 
real  or  pretended,  of  second  sight,  and 
magnetic  lucidity. 

All  such  pretensions  are  accustomed 
to  be  treated  as  claims  to  some  great 
supernatural  gift,  which  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  allowed,  and  are,  there- 
fore, wholly  denied,  and  set  down  to 
the  score  of  imposture.  But  may  not 
this  view,  which  runs  counter  to  the 
popular  traditions  of  all  countries,  and 
compels  us  to  reject  some  of  the  best 
attested  facts  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  as  well  as  in  medical  biogra- 


And  yet  we  must  now  add  (four  years  after  the  foregoing  account  was  taken 
'■'mn),  thin  very  Gunoo,  having  failed  in  some  of  his  prophecies,  was  driven  out  of  the 
^^mplebythe  village  authorities,  as  one  whose  possession  was  demoniac,  and  whose 
"raculardeKveries  were,  therefore,  unsafe.    Dublin,  1648. 
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pbjy  be  radically  erroneous  and  one- 
sided? Is  it  not  possible  that  those 
confused  and  limited  perceptions  of 
events  beyond  the  present  locality  and 
bour,  which  are  termed  lucidity  and 
second  sight>  are,  in  reality,  a  cloud- 
ing darkness — a  displacing  of  the  pri- 
mary and  healthy  vision  ;  and,  instead 
of  forming  a  gift  to  be  desired  and 
prized,  constitute,  in  truth,  a  visita- 
tion to  be  dreaded  and  deplored  ? 
May  not  such  a  perception  of  the  re- 
mote in  place  or  time,  be  real  within 
certain  limits,  and  yet  be  for  man,  a 
wrong,  a  diseased  perception — as  much 
a  disturbance  or  distortion  of  his 
healthy  relations  with  external  things, 
as  that  loss  or  perverted  sense  of  pro- 
per identity,  which  occurs  in  lunacy, 
in  epilepsy,  in  some  cases  of  hysteria, 
and  in  all  genuine  cases  of  Waren  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  persons  in  Waren  lose  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  identity  for  the 
time,  and  imagine  themselves  to  be  some 
other  beings. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
possessed  among  the  Jews  and  the 
witches  of  the  middle  ages  :  it  is  the 
case  with  the  magnetic  somnambulists 
of  the  present  day. 

But  each,  in  announcing  the  name 
of  this  other  presence,  follows  those 
associations,  traditions,  and  beliefs, 
which  have  surrounded  him  from  in- 
fancy, and  are  lodged  deep  in  some 
recess  of  his  imagination  or  memory. 

The  Jewish  demoniac  called  himself 
Legion :  had  he  descended  to  particu- 
lars, he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
given  names  connected  with  Jewish  or 
Chaldean  popular  belief — if,  indeed, 
the  word  Legion  itself  be  not  such— 
and  applied  to  cases  where  the  possess- 
ed displayed  a  muscular  force,  which 
it  took  many  men*s  exertions  to  over- 
power. 

The  witch  of  Christendom  named 
herself  from  the  popular  demonology 
of  that  day,  as  may  be  seen  on  con- 
sulting any  of  the  annals  of  witchcraft. 


We  have  conversed  with  several 
.  Hindoo  demoniacs.  All  named  them- 
selves from  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
amid  which  they  were  brought  up. 
One  asserted  he  was  seven  goddesses 
at  once.  (Magdalen  had  seven  unclean 
spirits  cast  out ;  she  was,  probably, 
not  an  unchaste,  but  a  hysteric  or  an 
epileptic  female).  The  other  died,  as 
before  stated,  alleging  he  was  the  god 
Khundoba. 

The  magnetic  somnambulist,  too, 
condemns  his  ordinary  self:  he  does 
not,  indeed,  speak  as  a  person  altoge- 
ther  external  to  that  waking  self,  bat 
rather  adopting  the  langui^e  of  pan- 
theistic transcendentalism,  which  has, 
of  late  years,  become  so  prevalent 
throughout  Europe,*  as  a  distinct  and 
superior  intelligence  within — a  beii^ 
within  a  being.  His  sensibility  and 
his  consciousness  seem  double,  and 
both  appear  to  be  transferred  or  re- 
versed, like  the  polarities  of  a  mag- 
net, for  the  time  neing. 

This  corresponds  with  the  notion  of 
the  Greeks  regarding  the  two  sonls-^ 
one  superior  and  rational,  the  other 
inferior  and  animal.  According  to  all 
the  published  theories  of  the  roagnet- 
ists  on  this  subject,  it  is  the  superior 
intelligence  which  is  energising  on  tnch 
occasions,  while  the  outward  or  infe- 
rior being  is  asleep.  Yet,  comparing 
their  own  facts  with  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  they  ought  rather  to  adroit, 
if  there  be  any  foundation  for  their 
belief  at  all,  that  it  is  the  inferior  or 
animal  soul  that  is  brought  into  acti- 
vity during  these  crises.  Plato  main- 
tains that  the  rational  soul  is  without 
anv  power  of  prevision,  which  is  a  fa- 
culty of  the  inferior  or  animal  sonl, 
seated  in  the  liver,  on  the  polished 
surface  of  which,  as  on  a  magician's 
crystal  orb,  visions  are  depicted. 
Aristotle,  too,  writing  on  dreams,  sa^^ 
that  prophecy,  or  the  pythonic  spirit, 
is  demoniac  rather  than  divine ;  for 
that  men  of  vicious  lives  are  often  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  foreteliiog 


*  Of  late  throughout  Europe;  but  known  in  India  for  three  thousand  yearst 
under  the  name  of  Vedantu — scientifically  enforced  in  the  supplementary  chaptei^ 
to  the  Vedus,  called  Oopunishuds,  and  still  further  illustrated  in  the  celebrated 
philosophical  and  religions  poem,  the  Bhugvut  Geeta,  translated  by  Wilkins.  » 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Germans,  in  whose  language  such  a  radical  aiBnitj 
exists  to  Sanscrit^^that  we  must  pronounce  them  originally  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Hindoos — should  be  now  developing  and  spreading  through  Europe  that  pl)i| 
losophy,  which  was  propagated  in  India  by  their  kindred  Bramhins  three  thoosaod 
years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  professed  by  the  greatest  thinkers  there. 
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future  erente.    Now>  the  Incidltj  of 
the  magnetic  somnambuliatSy  connect-  * 
ed,  u  it  is  alleged  to  bei  with  the  epi- 
j^strie  region,  and  the  ganglions  or 
KrroQS  centres  in  that  Ticinity,  and 
confessedly  developed  in  many   per- 
sons of  qoestionable  character,  corres- 
pcD(Ls  if  with  any  part  of  the  theory, 
litb  that  which  relates  to  the  inferior 
or  animal  son],  in  which  there  seems 
to  be  conveyed  an  intima^on  of  the 
&(rttbat  these  visions  are  the  result 
of  physical  conditions. 
AU  these  speculations  may  be  found- 
ed oo  a  great  truth,  that  a  certain 
.^ty  of  prevision,  or  more  properly 
'^f  displaced  vision — more  or  less  limit- 
^i— more  or  less  confused — is  really 
the  eonsequence  of  certain  forms  of 
phTsieal  disease.  This  is  acknowledged 
in  the  well-known  lightening  before 
(katb.    It  may  be  the  case  in  epilepsy 
~m  aggravated  degrees  of  hysteria, 
asd  other  complaints,  in   which  the 
healthy  action  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
Tous  system  is  disturbed.     It  may  ac- 
cooQt,  without  resorting  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  absolute  imposture,  though 
allowing  for  exaggeration,  for  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  second   sight,   of 
nngnetic  lucidity,  and  of  the  system 
ofWaren  now  under  consideration, 
^11  of  which  seem  to  be  intimately 
(>)QDeGted  with  epileptic  or  hysteric 
tffldencies.     Nor  should  it  be  consi- 
^ed  contrary  to  reason,  that  a  cer- 
<iiD  insight  into  futurity — dim,  and 
^>nfllsed,  and  limited,  but  still  real — 
should  be  the  result  of  disease.  In  our 
Wealthy  state,   we  do  not  know  the 
fatnre;  and  this   ignorance  is  bliss. 
The  beii^  who  made  us,  and  knew 
^hat  is  best  for  us,  has  bound  up  our 
health  and  our  happiness  with  ignu- 
^ce  of  the  future ;  and,  except  where 
<i^  revelations  of  tlie  future  are 
given  by  God,  as  standing  proofs  of 
tnith,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  church 
^snj  change  from  that  ignorance  to 
knowledge  must,  instead  of  being  re- 
garded as  a  g^od,  be,  on  just  conside- 
rations, Tiewed  as  an  evil ;  as  much  a 
r^vlt  and  proof  of  unhealthy  action, 
u  that  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  the 
nerves,  or  the  ear,  which  occurs  in 
^me  states  of  neuralgic  or  cerebral 
^Udy,  and  which  is  productive  of  so 
much  suffering.     Our  healthy  being 
u  in  the  limited — the  present.     Our 
^thy  action  depends  upon  a  defined 
^  correct  peroepiion  of  identity, 
pW>  and  time.     Anything  that  con- 


fuses or  alters  the  relations  of  these 
phenomena  to    ourselves — that  loses 
the  finite  in  the  infinite  or  vague-— 
that  merges  a  man's  own  identity  in 
that  of  others — that  confounds  the  re- 
mote in  place  with  the  near,  and  brings 
the  future  time  in  the  present — must 
undoubtedly  be  abnormal,  disturbance, 
disease.     All  these  effects    are   pro- 
duced, apparently,  by  whatever  inju- 
riously affects  the  brain  and  nerves— 
by  intoxicating  liquor  in  a  low  degree 
— by  stramonium,  bhang,  and  opium  in 
a  higher ;  by  water  on  the  brain,  and 
by  wounds  in  the  head.     These  effects 
—the  disturbance  of  identity,  place, 
and  time — are  visible  in  all  lunacy, 
whencesoever  arising :  and   may  not 
epilepsy  and  the  higher  forms  of  hy- 
steria have   a  similar  result?     May 
they  not  disturb  our  natural  relations 
of  time  or  place,  as  they  unquestion- 
ably do  of  personal  identity?     From 
all  that  we  read  of  the  past,  as  well  as 
what  we  witness  in  the  present  day, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  they 
do ;  and  that  to  this  disturbance  mav 
be  traced — in  perfect  harmony  with 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  without  re- 
sorting to  the  theory,  either  of  a  true 
inspiration  or  of  imposture  in  all  cases 
—most  of  the  well-attested  examples 
of  prevision  which  occur  in  the  annals 
of  pythonism,  demonology,  witchcraft, 
obi,  second  sight,  mesmerism,  and  reli- 
gious ecstacy ;  in  the  vaticinations  of 
the  sybil,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  or 
Cybefe,  and  the  modern  gypsy,  lineal 
descendant  of  those  Indian  Pariah  wo- 
men, among  whom  the  Waren  is  so 
prevalent ;  in  the  prophetic  utterances 
of  religious  enthusiasts  among  Pro- 
testant sects — in    the  revelations   of 
hysteric  nuns,  peculiarly  predisposed 
to  these  forms  of  physical  disease,  from 
confinement,  and  the  repression  and 
extinction  of  those  natural    feelings 
and  functions  (accompanied,  perhaps, 
by  some  abnormal  metathesis),  upon 
the  derangement  of  which,  the  hysteria 
of  European  females  is  well  known 
often  to  depend,  and  with  which  de- 
rangement, the  demoniac  possession 
and  Waren  of  Hindoo  females,  it  will 
be  seen  through  these  papers,  is  inti- 
mately connected ;    in  the  magnetic 
lucidity  of  France  and  England,  and 
in  the  oracular  Waren  of  Western 
India.     That  individuals   of   perfect 

§ood  faith  and  sincere  piety,  may  be 
eceived  as  to  the  origin  of  these  vi- 
sions, and  that  the  visions  themselves 
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often  prove  false,  the  history  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasts  too  fully  shows. 
What  their  enemies  mistake  for  im- 
posture,  and  their  admirers  for  inspi- 
ration^  should,  perhaps,  in  trath  be  set 
down  as  the  result  of  hysteria^  epi- 
lepsy, or  nervous  disease.  This  theory 
will  render  clear  to  us  the  nature  of 
many  trances  and  ecstacies,  recorded 
in  religious  biography.  This  will  en- 
able us  to  comprehend  how  a  sincere 
and  humble  Christian  female,  a  fol- 
lower of  Edward  Irving,  could  pro- 
phesy that  young  Napoleon,  then  liv- 
ing, was  soon  to  become  Antichrist,  as 
is  related  by  Baxter.  It  will  explain 
the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  reconcile  the  anomalies  in 
the  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna-^ 
now  experiencing  visions  and  seraphic 
raptures  ;  now  beset  for  years  by  sin- 
ful imaginations,  terrors,  and  despair. 

Of  the  singular  illusion  by  which^ 
on  all  these  occasions,  the  party  loses 
his  or  her  own  identity,  and  imagines 
him  or  herself  another  being — demo- 
niacal or  divine — more  than  one  in- 
stance occurs  in  the  course  of  these 
papers.  The  following,  which  took 
place  very  recently  within  our  own 
knowledge^  is  curious  in  many  re- 
spects. 

A  Bramhin,  connected  with  the  ju- 
dicial department,  had  occasion  to  re- 
turn lately,  for  a  short  period,  to  bis 
native  town  in  the  Southern  Conkan. 
A  few  nights  before  his  departure,  a 
messenger  came  to  his  house,  to  tell 
him  that  a  Bhundaree  of  his  acquaint- 
ance had  been  suddenly  taken  with  the 
Waren  of  Devee,  and  demanded  ur- 
gently to  see  him.  The  man,  who  had 
thus  sent  for  him,  was  a  Bhundaree  by 
caste,  who  had  formerly  acted  as  Bho- 
peci  or  officiating  priest>  to  the  temple 
of  Devee^  in  the  village  of  Keshelee* 


in  the  Southern  Conkan ;  but^  for  the 
last  three  yearsy  had  been  living  in 
Bombay.  On  the  Bramhin's  arrival 
in  the  house,  he  found  the  Bhundaree 
with  that  convulsive  shaking  of  the 
body  which  usually  attends  Waren. 
On  seeing  biro,  the  patient  or  possessed 
addressed  to  him  the  following  singu- 
lar speech — speaking,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, in  the  person  of  Devee,  and  of 
himself  as  of  a  third  person. 

''  You  are  going  to  the  Conkan  in  a 
day  or  two ;  take  this  F£Llow  with 
you.  He  was  happy  and  pure,  per- 
forming  my  worship  at  Keshelee ;  but 
three  years  ago  he  came  to  Bombay, 
an  impure  island,  an  irreligious  town, 
an  extravagant  place,  full  of  gamblers; 
THIS  MAN  will  be  ruined  here;  for 
three  years  I  am  trying  to  get  him 
away  from  here^  but  I  cannot.  I 
don't  wish  him  ruined,  for  I  am  at- 
tached to  HIM  ;  do  you  take  him  back 
with  you  to  Keshelee,  and  deliver  him 
np  to  ME  there." 

This  speech  must  have  been  the  re- 
flex, in  a  peculiar  form,  of  thoughts 
which  had  passed  through  his  mind 
before  ;  it  reminds  one  of  the  upbraid- 
als  which  a  drunken  man  sometimes 
utters  against  himself;  and  the  best 
key»  perhaps,  to  many  of  the  psycho- 
logical phenomena  of  Waren,  magnetic 
somnambulism,  and  of  elilepsy,  will  be 
found  in  supposing  the  brain  affected 
in  some  manner  analogous  to  its  state 
in  intoxication — though  to  a  more  in- 
tense degree. 

When  the  man  was  informed  on  the 
following  morning,  of  the  scene  of  the 
previous  night*  he  grew  thoughtful 
and  melancholy ;  but  eventually  pre- 
pared to  obey  the  summons  of  his 
goddess,  and  actually  accompanied 
the  Bramhin  back  to  Keshelee*  pay- 
ing all  his  own  expenses  on  the  road. 


NOTBS  BT  PBOFEailOK  BAL  QCHOADBUE  SBAaTREB. 

(a)  l"  The  account  given  by  the  Conkanee  Bramhin."] 

In  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Conkan,  there  is  scarcely  any  village  in  which 
the  Gramu-Devu;  or  Devee,  does  not  favour  one  of  the  Oooruvus*  or  worship* 
persy  with  a  manifestation  in  his  person.  The  usual  designation  of  this  kind  of 
afflatus  18  *^  Uvnsuru."  The  oracles  of  some  places  enjoy  greater  reputation 
than  others.  The  Talookus  of  Viziadoorgu  and  Malwun  are  chief  seats  of  these 
manifestations. 

Under  the  native  governments,  the  oracles  occasionally  take  the  place  of  s 
judge  or  jury  in  criminal  matters.  Sometimes  a  suspected  person  is  convicted 
by  the  voice  of  an  oracle,  and  deadly  quarrels  ensue,  when  the  supposed  culprit 
happens  to  be  innocent,  or  a  practised  offender.  Cases  are*  now  and  theo» 
brought  before  the  magistrates  in  Bombay,  in  which  the  stolen  property  b  re- 
covered* in  consequence  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  prophecies  of  a  BhuktSi 
under  the  influence  of  Waren. 
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I  LOVE   NOT   now! 

Take  from  me  all  thou  once  didst  ^ive — 

Thy  smiles  and  tears — thy  si^s — that  vow — 
Nor  longer  in  my  bosom  live ; 

I  loved  thee  once-*I  love  not  now  I 
Tis  better  In  this  wretched  hour. 

To  fling  from  memory  ev'rj  trace- 
Each  shadow  of  thy  broken  power, 

And  all  memorials  fond  erase  I 

Haply,  in  after  times,  the  wrong 

Thy  fickle  speech  hath  done  to  me 
tAxy  strike  thy  soul,  as,  borne  along. 

Thou  gaily  sailest  o'er  life's  sea ;— > 
And  then,  amidst  the  wreck  of  love, 

That  will  thy  sinking  hope  surround. 
Some  long-forgotten  thought  may  move 

Thy  fluttering  heart  with  grief  profound ! 

O. 


SONG. 
TO  XT  LADTE-LOVE. 
I. 

0  !  gowden  are  the  locks. 

An'  snaw-white  is  the  broo. 
An'  sweet  the  looks  o'  mr  dear  luve> 

As  o'  the  guileless  ioo : 
The  fairest  flowers  o*  virth 

Blend  in  her  smile  their  dnts. 
An'  her  voice  it  is  saft  as  the  merle's  sang, 

When  eve  irae  the  heeven  glints. 

II. 

1  gaze  into  the  mirror 

O'  her  unclouded  eyes. 
An'  a'  my  fretting  cares  tak  flicht 

Like  craws  across  the  skies ; 
The  thocht  o'  her,  like  thocht  o'  youth. 

Can  mak'  my  heart,  wi'  joy. 
As  bricht  as  were  the  broomy  braes 

I  clambered  when  a  boy. 

III. 
An*  O  !  mair  deep  down  in  my  briest 

Her  fiiiry  image  dwells. 
Than  lie  below  the  sughin'  sea 

The  shiny  sillar  shells ; 
An'  it  sail  keep,  aye  bleezin'  there. 
The  haly  lowe  o*  luve, 
'  Till,  'neath  the  mools,  it  glows  nae  mair. 
An*  daisies  weep  above. 

W.  G. 

St.  Andnw*!,  F«U  1, 1649. 
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He  who  \n*ites  a  biographical  sketch  of  an  eminent  contemporarj,  has  a  task  to 
perform  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  He  labours  under  an  embarrassment 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  portrait-painter  must  necessarily  encounter. 
However  skilfully  his  colours  are  worked  in — however  delicately  the  rugged  out- 
lines are  softened  down,  with  the  desire  to  impart  a  tone  of  harmonising  beauty 
to  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  a  faithful  likeness— there  will  be 
found  an  abundance  of  critics  ready  to  assert  that  the  portrait  is  too  flattering ; 
while  the  original  himself  will,  probably,  be  of  an  opinion  the  very  reverse. 
Good-natured  friends  will  say  the  picture  is  good,  but  it  is  far  too  handsome ; 
while  the  subject  will  probably  exclaim,  sotto  voce,  "  Surely  I  am  a  better-look- 
in^  fellow  than  that  1"  Satisfied  with  having  performed,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  a  difficult  and  somewhat  delicate  duty,  we  shall  leave  the  responsibility 
of  finding  fault  to  those  sagacious  critics,  whose  approbation  we  have  no  desire 
to  gain. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will  read  these  lines  we  now  pen,  who 
have  never  seen — who  may  never  see— the  gifted  advocate  whom  we  present  to 
their  notice.    It  is  for  them  we  write. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  reader,  there  are  other  classes  for  whom  the  career 
of  an  advocate  so  eminently  successful,  is  invested  with  an  interest  far  deeper 
than  even  romance.  To  those  who  are  still  struggling  up  the  height  which  he  has 
gained,  each  passage  of  his  history  has  a  peculiar  charm.  They  long  to  learn  every 
incident  that  can  be  known  about  him;  whether  the  friendly  offices  of  others  have 
contributed  to  lift  him  to  his  eminence ;  or  if,  destitute  of  that  connexion  which  has 
assisted  many,  he  have  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes ;  whether  he  had  to  en- 
counter, in  his  early  career,  those  difficulties  by  which,  perchance,  their  own  have 
been  clouded  ;  by  what  arts  did  he  win  the  favour  of  the  stem  goddess  whose 
smiles  they  have  wooed  as  yet  in  Vfuii ;  did  fortune  long  frown  upon  him ;  had  he 
to  endure  neglect,  poverty,  discouragement ;  were  his  hopes  crushed  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life  ;  had  he  to  brave  the  smQe  of  contempt  ill-concealed,  or  the  derisive 
sneer  not  concealed  at  all.  Did  he  surmount  all  these.  Alas!  how  little  do  those  who 
are  not  behind  the  scenes  sympathise  with  the  causes  which  inspire  an  anxiety  that 
may  well  be  called  morbid.  We  have  read  somewhere  that  Lord  Coke  used  to  envf 
the  ploughman,  who,  in  the  breezy  spring  mornings,  went  whisUing  past  his  win- 
dow. What  does  the  peasant,  wnose  frame  is  braced  into  vigour  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  air,  know  of  the  long  drudgery  of  wear^  vears,  spent  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  hoard  of  dry,  uninteresting  knowledge,  whicn  may  never  be  of 
an  j^  use — the  sickness  of  hope  deferred — ^the  anxious  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
which  may  never  arrive — the  best  days  of  life  thrown  away  m  the  un^olesome 
air  of  crowded  courts — ^the  jaded  spirits,  the  throbbing  temples,  the  shattered 
nerves,  the  exhausted  frame — anxieties,  heartburnings,  disappointments  ?  What 
evil  has  the  ploughman's  life  to  be  compared  to  these?  And  then  when  the 
moment  comes  at  last  which  is  to  compensate  him  for  all  this  years  of  toil,  what  \i 
fame  without  health — ^what  is  gold  when  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  is  gone  ? 
He  has  heaped  up  riches,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them.  And  yet  it 
may  be  even  then  his  disappointments  are  not  ended.  Often,  too  often,  in 
this  unhappy  country,  do  wo  see  the  earnest,  honest  man,  who  has  spent  hi^ 
life  in  unremitting  toil,  who  has  worked  his  own  way  by  his  own  exertions--- 
who  has  never  stooped  to  unseemly  acts,  nor  compromised  the  character  of  hi*' 
profession  by  tradmg  in  politics — ^wlio  has  never  deviated  from  the  straight 
though  rugged  path  which  leads  to  fame — although  he  stands  foremost  in  the 
rank  of  his  profcssion-^though  he  is  admired  for  his  ability  and  acquirements 
and  esteemed  for  his  private  worth— how  often  do  wc  see  such  a  one  neglectal 
by  those  who  are  the  dispensers  of  official  patronage,  while  the  political  charl^ 
tan,  the  dishonest  adventurer,  the  obscure  practitioner,  who  has  bad  recourfO 
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t'  sets  to  which  no  man  of  honour  would  stoop — his  inferior  in  every  acquirement 
which  cui  distinguish  a  lawyer,  and  every  quality  which  can  adorn  a  man — ^is 
I'l'rd  oyer  hk  head.  Alas  1  it  is  true,  too  true,  in  Ireland,  in  the  distribution 
CI  poliucal  patronage,  merit  is  very  rarely  the  test ;  genius,  learning,  wit,  and 
^ Vjaenoe  are  left  neglected  in  the  shade,  while  political  tergiversation  and  pro- 
'  1^,  empty  bluster  and  factious  agitation,  carry  ofi*  the  prize. 

•^kiuld  toe  visitor  of  our  courts  of  law  chance,  in  his  wanderings,  to  enter 

thf  (Queen's  Bench,  he  may  observe,  seated  in  the  firont  row,  among  his  silken 

iMhren,  with  a  disorderly  mass  of  huge  briefs  tumbled  out  of  the  bag  which  lies 

(-^  the  table  before  him,  a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  pale  complexion  and 

iiQ'kr  form.    His  features  are  well  chiselled  and  regular ;.  the  brow  is  broad 

'M  ample ;  the  chin  bold  and  prominent,  indicating  energy  and  decision ;  and 

''%  iips  seem  dry  and  parched,  as  if  with  incessant  speaking.     The  casual 

>:»^^j|or,  observing  him  in  a  state  of  repose — ^which  is  a  phase  rare,  indeed,  in 

tustence — as  he  sits  contemplating  the  brief  before  him,  on  the  margin  of 

'  a  be  jots  down  rapidly  some  observation,  stroking  bis  chin  the  while,  with 

'  ^^d  of  n^id  gesture  peculiar  to  himself,  will  remark,  perhaps,  nothing  in 

-'  appearance  to  distingubh  him  from  the  herd  of  prosy  veteran  practitioners 

;  vriiom  he  is  surrounded;  but  when  anything  is  said  which  is  of  interest  to 

i^^tract  his  attention,  a  sudden  start— a  gesture  of  animated  energy — a  gleam 

■  btelligence,  which  lights  up  his  whole  face,  and  flashes  from  an  eve  which, 

^  ^3  in  repose,  is  not  expressive,  indicate  the  leading  characteristics  o^his  intel- 

1  ^  :AleoDfonnation.     lliere  he  sits  for  a  brief  moment  of  his  busy  life  in  a 

^'^  of  comparative  quiescence,  when,  from  a  little  box  at  the  top  of  the 

'*^  irt,  proceeds  a  voice — "  James  Whiteside,  Esq. ;"    he  turns  round ;    his 

.-I'iglaoce  encounters  the  crier,     "Nisi  Prius  Court,"  responds  that  oracle. 

A  piuoge  into  the  crowd  at  the  side  bar,  and  Mr.  Whiteside  has  vanished. 

V  hiffl,  as  with  capacious  bag,  nervously  clutched  in  both  hands,  with  rapid 

'r.des,  he  traverses  the  hall.    An  eager  solicitor,  panting  like  time,  as  his  tall 

'  rui  raoishes  in  the  distance,  makes  a  dive  at  tiim,  holding  out  an  oblong 

';?  of  paper,  tied  with  red  tape.     Breathless,  he  reaches  him.    Mechanically 

(•«:  retainer  is  seized,  and  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  capacious  bag.    The 

i«At  moooent  you  will  find  him  on  his  legs  haranguing  a  city  jury. 

•SorJi  is  the  Mr.  Whiteside  of  the  forum.  Change  the  scene — ^meet  him  in 
^ -ther  place,  and  you  would  scarcely  know  him,  *so  marvellously  is  he  trans- 
'  '*^i  No  trace  of  care  is  on  the  face  of  him  whom  you  may  shortly  after- 
'  '•'is  see,  springing  along  the  flags,  with  a  gay  and  elastic  step ;  trim  and 
'<-:/.>iiable  is  his  dress :  glossy  his  hat,  and  jHaced  with  an  eflect  somewhat 
•''^■tlc:  his  gloves  are  accurate;  his  boots  unexceptionable;  his  neckcloth 
"-'ioQs  in  its  tie.  You  would  never  suppose  him,  as  he  comes  along,  flourishing 
'  ^.e  in  his  hand,  to  be  the  patient,  laborious,  hard-working  advocate,  whom 
'v!i  }^yg  JQ^  observed ;  and  yet  it  is  the  same — a  chrysalis  in  the  morning — 
• ; orial  butterfly  in  the  evening — a  lawyer  in  the  forum — a  gentleman  in  the 
!^*U- bat  wherever  you  meet  nim— ^o/A. 

A«  an  advocate,  Mr.  Whiteside  is  without  a  rival  at  the  Irish  bar,  and  we  very 
^  «h  question  if  Westminster  HaU  can  produce  his  equal.  His  powers  of 
Umation  are  of  the  highest  order.  Y isorous  and  cnective,  he  seems  as 
':  ^^'  a  species  of  intuition  to  select,  on  Sie  moment,  that  form  of  expres- 
'^  n  best  calculated  to  convey  his  meaning.  Every  phrase  is  pointed  and  con- 
''•*^:— ererv  period  rounded  off  with  a  polish  and  elegance,  the  charm  of  which 
'^  (inlv  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  heard  him.  His  fluency  is  rc- 
^^irkable ;  and  we  have  heard  him  throw  off,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
^^  or  premeditation,  passages  of  an  eloquence  and  beauty  sufficient  to  make 
^^;  repatation  of  a  dozen.  Without  the  sarcastic  powers  of  Brougham,  he  has  an 
^'^lite  fund  of  humour,  less  polished,  perhaps,  tnan  that  of  Bushe,  but  quite 
-  "^ectiTe.  His  action,  although  pe]*fectly  unstudied,  is  impressive,  and 
'  •  devoid  of  grace  ;  it  seems  to  oe  the  natural  offspring  of  the  working  of  his 
^  ^'i.  Although  by  no  means  deficient  in  argumentative  power,  as  he  proved 
'  the  discussion  of  the  Presbyterian  marriage  question — for  his  perception 
'  ^  quick  and  keen,  that  he  can  comprehend  at  a  glance  any  legal  pro- 
I '  itioD,  and  diacuas  it  with  ability— much  of  his  forensic  success  must, 
'^^btless,  be  attributed  to  that  readiness  and  tact  which  is  the  most  important 
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i;^aalifioation  of  a  Nui  Prius  advocate.  Not  so  subtle  or  so  refined  in  the  d 
tmctions  he  draws  as  some  of  his  competitors,  his  familiarity  with  the  rules 
evidence — ^his  quickness  in  taking  objections — ^his  readiness  in  reply — ^his  s\ 
in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  his  indomitable  energy  and  impetuous  c 
quence — ^render  him  as  troublesome  as  an  opponent  as  he  is  powerful  as  an  t 
vocate.  As  a  mere  lawyer,  his  acquirements  are  varied  and  extensive-~n 
perhaps,  sufficiently  so  to  please  the  taste  of  fastidious  and  plodding  pleade 
or  *'  stout-built  equity  draughtsmen,"  whose  dull  intellect  no  gleam  of  far 
illumines.  But  these  captious  critics  ought  to  know  that  it  is  impossible  to 
a  great  advocate  without  being  a  good  lawyer.  And  it  is  absurd  to  « 
ceive  that  any  one  possessed  of  such  powers  of  mind — of  a  perception 
quick,  and  intelligence  so  keen — could  pass  through  the  severe  ordeal 
study  to  which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  he  subjected  himself,  while  p 
paring  for  his  profession,  or  could  have  enjoyed  a  practice  so  extensive  as 
for  so  many  years,  without  having  acquired  a  store  of  learning  abundan 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  his  profession. 

But  if  from  the  forum  we  follow  him  into  society,  where  his  buoyant  a 
happ)[  temperament,  his  genial  good  humour,  and  his  love  of  mirth,  qualify  t 
to  shine,  the  gratification  is  very  great.  With  the  dusty  habiliments  of 
profession,  he  throws  ofi*  the  sententious  pomp  of  the  advocate.  Although  p 
sibly  somewhat  too  loquacious  for  the  taste  of  those  who  wish  to  have  an  opp 
tunity  of  shining  themselves,  his  boyish  flow  of  spirits,  and  his  gay  and  gen 
humour,  are  irresistibly  attractive. 

In  regard  of  a  punctilious  observance  of  the  rules  of  professional  eticjnet 
his  conduct  is  unimpeachable,  and  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  A  practitioi 
more  honourable  or  more  thoroughly  gentlemanlike  never  existed.  Since  1 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  Queen's  counsel,  we  have  known  instances  where 
has  refused  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  juniors,  by  drawing  ordlna 
pleadings — an  honourable  punctilio,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  more  honoured  in  t 
Dreach  than  the  observance  at  the  Irish  bar  ;  and  we  have  never  heard  ol 
single  instance  where  he  has  attempted  to  push  the  fortunes  of  a  junior 
circuit  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  We  wisn  his  example  in  this  respect  ^ 
more  generally  followed. 

Having  thus  presented  to  our  readers  the  picture,  we  must  give  them 
pedigree : — 

Mr.  Whiteside  was  bom  in  the  year  1805,  in  the  glebe-house  of  Delganj,' 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  of  which  parish  his  father,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Whiteside 
gentleman  distinguished  by  the  vanety  of  his  literary  attainments,  was  the  pasij 
lie  died  early,  leaving  his  two  sons  to  the  guardianship  of  a  brother  clergynui 
The  present  vicar  of  Scarborough,  a  learned  and  accomplished  divine,  the  sue 
of  whose  collegiate  course  showed  that  he  inherited  the  literary  tastes  of  his  fa 
is  one — the  other  is  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  It  not  unfrequcntly  happens, 
the  university  career  of  those  who  are  eminently  successful  in  afler  life  passes 
out  any  remarkable  indication  of  ability,  while  we  have  known  some  cases  w^ 
the  splendour  of  collegiate  fame  has  so  dazzled  those  who  have  earned  it,  al 
parently  to  incapacitate  them  for  the  attainment  of  subsequent  distinction. 

The    collegiate    life  of   Mr.    Whiteside    was,    however,    not   undif 
guished  —  he    gained  various    premiums    in    classics.      Cicero  and  Pel 
thenes    were    his    favourite    studies ;    but  we    do    not    find   that  he 
tinguished  himself  highly  in  those  severer  studies  upon    which  the  m 
of  so  many  successful  lawyers  have  been  trained.    In  1828,  he  remoTt 
London,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  vigorous  and  incessant  study,  andj 
called  to  the  bar  in  1830,  although  he  did  not  commence  to  practice  until  yf 
1831.     He  was  a  pupil  first,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chitty,  the  emij 
pleader,    and    afterwards    passed    into    the    chambers  of  Mr.  Swan^t^ii 
gentleman  well  known  to  the  profession,  by  his  reports  and  admirable 
on  the  judgments  of  Lord  Eldon.     During  the  period  of  Mr.  White 
preparatory  studies,  he  was  also  a  sedulous  attendant  at  the  law  class  ot 

*  The  late  Rev.  James  Whitelaw,  Rector  of  St.  Catherine's,  and  author  of 
"  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin. *"  Their  edacation  was  superintended  by  an  el 
lent  and  pious  mother. 
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I/Tcdon  nnirersity,  where  he  carried  off  several  prizes.  The  studies  of  this 
I'ssj  were  directed  by  Professor  Amos,  the  learned  editor  of  "Phillips  on 
Eridence.**  At  the  debating  society  which  met  within  its  walls,  he  afforded 
:^irlr  promise  of  those  oratorical  powers  which  he  has  cultivated  with  such 
ffi.w^t,  and  soon  became  so  distinguished  a  member,  that  he  was  appointed 
r-j  iebVer  the  opening  address.  Mr.  Robert  Tighe,  a  gentleman  remarkable 
I'r  the  variety  of  his  mformation,  and  the  elegance  of  his  literary  tastes,  with 
-Mr.  Forster,  the  author  of  Goldsmith's  life,  and  Mr.  Napier  (to  whose  sister 
i-  Tii  afterwards  united),  were  also  members  of  the  same  society. 

The  fallowing  extract  from  an  American  publication,  written  by  a  student 
^bi*  had  belonged  to  it,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  showing  the  impression 
^^.th  the  young  orator  had  even  then  produced  upon  his  associates : — 

"  He  was  a  frequent  participant  in  the  debates  of  the  Law  Society  of  that  insti- 

^'t '«.    It  was  there  the  writer  of  this,  then  a  student  of  law,  first  witnessed  and 

f>  x-f]  the  brilliant  displays  of  Mr.  Whiteside's  eloquence^  which  was  the  glory 

^'^liffliration  of  the  university^  both  of  students  and  professors.     In  that  society, 

"'^  coatained  many  young  men  of  genius,  some  of  them  already  much  distinguished 

^-  ?:and,  Mr.  Whiteside  was  admitted  by  all  to  be,  by  far,  the  foremost  inelo- 

K V  and  learning.     His  style  of  speaking  was  marked  by  intense  enthusiasm, 

"j^-tness,  and  vehemence,  and  whilst  the  burning  words  rushed  forth  with  the 

-•^tible  strength  of  a  deep  and  impetuous  river,  his  action,  which  nature  and 

.  l^•il'Q  dictated,  was  far  more  appropriate  and  impressive  than  mere  art  could  ever 

t  i' a.   Yet,  in  •  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  his  passion,'  there  was 

-  .ra^  aod  moderation  of  sentiment,  and  a  chasteness  of  language  and  expression, 
''  h  D€Ter  made  *  the  judicious  grieve,'  because  he  never  *  overstepped  themo- 
-^iTof  Dature.'  His  speeches  often  produced  a  mixture  of  fear,  awe,  and  indig- 
•'-I: -Q.  or  if  be  touched  the  chords  of  ridicule,  the  audience  was  *  in  a  roar.' " 

Tfee  industry  and  application  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir  at  this  period  to 
V-  k';al  studies  will  be  found  no  unprofitable  object  of  the  contemplation  to  the 

■  '.'.St who  is  emulous  to  follow  in  the  same  path;  he  diligently  attended  to 
■-1  «alv  adrice  of  Littleton,  which  can  never  be  too  much  admired — **  Et  sachez 

-  .  '\\z  que  un  des  pluis  honorables,  et  laudables,  et  profitables,  choses  en 
re  ley,  est  durer  le  sciens  de  unplederen  accions  realx,  etpersonalx,  et  pur 

'  o.  toTconseil  especialment  de  mettr  tout  ton  courage  et  cure  cc  d'apprendr.*  " 
^''  have  seen  an  extract  from  a  letter,  containing  a  summary  of  the  extent  and 
•-.;iy  of  his  pursuits. 

^  Dariog  the  period  he  was  in  Mr.  Chitty's  chambers,  he  often  drudged  at 
'  ^tr?k  for  ten  hours  a- day.     Laboured  assiduously  upon  every  point  which  arose. 

^'  i^  bribed  cases,  wrote  whole  volumes  of  matter,  analyzed  Lord  Coke's  Reports, 
-M  threw  off  various  literary  papers  in  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  besides  all  this, 

'1^  a  constant  attendant  and  speaker  at  the  debating  society." 

TEc'*e  papers  here   alluded  to  were  doubtless   sketches  of  eminent  con- 

■  JT'^raries,  which  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  National  Magazine, 
>  Liter/iry  G<izette,  and  other  Irish  periodicals,  now  extinct.    We  have  looked 

•'■  n jh  them,  and  although  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  indomitable  energy 
'  ^  >r?everance  which,  while  occupied  in  pursuits  so  severe  and  harassing,  left 
1""  my  time  for  the  cultivatimi  of  the  lighter  pursuits  of  literature,  yet  we  do 

■  'hink  many  of  his  written  compositions  of  those  days,  which  have  come  under 

itotice,  are  distinoruished  by  that  rare  excellence  which  characterises  his 
'   'hes.    His  style  is,  however,  always  animated,  often  vigorous,  and  not  un- 

i  icntly  elegant  and  classical.     Did  our  space  admit,  we  could  adduce  in  proof 

•jy  examples ;  but  a  sketch  of  the  late  Judge  Burton,  in  the  second  number  of 

Magazine,  with  other  notices  of  Lords  Abinger,   Deninan,  Lyndhurst, 

'    ''Icet,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  former  periodicals  we  have  mentioned, 

'  W  found  to  afford  a  tolerable  specimen  of  those  powers,  which  he  has  since 

• 'i  leisure  to  cultivate  with  greater  success. 

!■•'  late  Dr.  William  Cummin,  and  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant,  now  Colonial 
'     itary  for  Ceylon,  were  among  the  friends  with  whom  Mr.  Whiteside,  in  early 

•  hail  the  great^t  intimacy.  Having:  been  retained  as  counsel  by  the  latter  gen- 
•  •  *n  in  Belfast,  we  believe  he  was  thus  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  distin- 

hin^£ himself  oncircuit,  which  very  soon  occurred,  and  which  hisprevious  Indus- 
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try  and  talents  enabled  him  to  turn  to  good  account.  Accordingly,  in  a  few  year 
after  he  had  joined  the  north-east  circuit,  we  find  by  the  newspapers  of  the  da; 
that  he  was  in  full  business.  His  professional  connection  rapidly  extended  itsell 
Solicitors,  with  an  intuitive  perception  of  merit  by  which  they  are  not  uniforml 
distinguished,  soon  discovered  in  him  that  rare  combination  of  qualities  calcv 
lated  to  make  a  nisi  prius  advocate  effective,  and  his  bag  was  generall 
well  filled  with  briefs.  Among  his  earlier  efforts  at  the  bar,  his  defence  ( 
Sam  Gray  at  Monaghan,  of  Hughes  at  Armagh,  both  of  which  we  had  an  oppoi 
tunity  of  hearing,  were  the  most  remarkable ;  and  in  a  speech,  wc  believe  Ui 
very  first  he  ever  delivered  at  the  Irish  bar,  upon  an  assessment  of  damages  fc 
a  libel  published  in  the  Comet  newspaper  agamst  one  of  the  Directors  of  tt 
Apothecaries*  Hall,  may  be  found  many  of  the  germs  of  his  future  excelicna 
Of  his  legal  acumen  and  argumentative  power  we  have  also  ami>le  proofs.  . 
IX)int  made  by  him  in  defence  of  a  man  cnarged  with  bigamv,  raised  the  qao 
tion  of  the  vididity  of  marriages  between  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  vhe 
celebrated  by  ministers  of  the  former's  Church,  which  he  discussed  m  the  Queeo 
Bench,  in  an  argument  of  great  force  and  ability.  This  case  went  aflerwan 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  objection  taken  prevailed ;  and  Lord  Lyn< 
hurst  is  said  to  have  observed  that  nothing  could  be  added  to  his  ai^ 
ment.  Mr.  Whiteside's  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  now  so  high,  that  i 
1842  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Sir  £.  Sudden,  the  then  Chan^or,  a  sD 
gown — an  honour,  we  believe,  unsolicited  on  his  part. 

Having  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  the  main  features  of  his  early  profesuon 
career,  we  arrive  now  at  a  passage  of  Mr.  Whiteside's  history  which  proved 
critical  epoch  of  his  life,  and  the  turning  point  of  his  fortune.  Seized  upo 
with  his  usual  felicity,  it  lifted  him  at  once  to  eminence,  and  placed  him,  iritJ 
out  a  rival,  as  incomparably  the  first  advocate  of  his  time. 

The  task  upon  which  we  have  entered  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  no  sma 
difficulty ;  still  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  describe  the  intellectual  power  of  tl 
successful  lawyer  or  the  accomplished  statesman ;  to  analyse  the  powers  of  b 
mind,  to  fathom  the  depth  of  his  learning,  or  to  measure  the  fertility  of  his  n 
sources  ;  but  when,  passing  from  these,  we  turn  to  the  orator,  how  inefficient 
language  to  convey  to  the  mere  reader  any  adequate  notion  of  his  power.  Gm 
of  manner,  vigour  of  expression,  fluency,  lucid  arrangement^^-of  all  these  a  t 
lerably  accurate  idea  may  be  given — but  the  magic  of  voice,  eye,  tone— 1| 
eloquence  of  expression,  the  paUios  which  thrills,  the  wit  which  sparkles;— \vb^ 
we  come  to  describe  them,  we  feel  how  far  beyond  the  reach  of  language 
their  expression.  When  the  voice  of  the  orator  is  hushed,  the  charm  is  broken 
and  the  speech  which  remains  written  can  give  no  more  idea  of  the  thiillil 
power  of  that  speech  when  delivered,  than  can  the  marble  of  the  fire  and  Tigoi 
of  the  eye,  or  the  cold  and  lifeless  lips  of  the  sources  of  his  fame. 

The  events  of  those  times,  which  produced  one  of  the  finest  triumphs  of  model 
oratory,  have  now  passed  into  history ;  they  are  perhaps  still  too  recent  J 
enable  us  to  appreciate  to  its  full  extent  the  momentous  nature  of  the  issae  vhii 
was  then  to  be  decided.  The  great  draina  which  had  been  played  during  a  H^ 
time  neared  its  close,  and  when  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  last  scene  of  all> 
picture  was  disclosed,  so  grand  and  striking  that  it  will  not  readily  be  forsottej 
The  great  agitator,  he  who  for  half  a  century  had  exercised  an  unboundea  infli 
ence  over  the  minds  of  his  fellows,  had  been  driven  to  bay ;  he  had  '*  put  bio 
self  on  the  country;"  and  there  he  stood,  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  that  coal 
which  had  been  tie  scene  of  so  many  of  his  forensic  triumphs,  in  the  presence! 
judi^es  his  associates  in  earlier  life,  and  of  a  jury  formed  exclusively  of  his  pol 
tical  opponents. 

The  court  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  had  been  crowded  to  the  roc 
and  a  hushed  and  solemn  silence  pervaded  every  corner,  as  Mr.  Whiteside  aro« 
It  was  truly  a  great  occasion,  and  one  well  calculated  to  call  into  life  his  loAi<i 
powers.  £ver)r  eye  was  turned  upon  him,  and  he  knew  it ; — ^the  eyes,  not  * 
his  own  profession,  not  of  his  own  country  only,  but  of  Europe.  We  saw  tliJ 
he  felt  the  magnitude  of  his  task — that  he  felt  it  in  every  fU)re  of  his  frain| 
which  (juivered  with  emotion,  as  slowly,  but  with  perfect  distinctness  and  sei 
possession,  he  uttered  the  few  short  and  simple  sentences  which  form  the  eioi 
dium  of  that  remarkable  speech.    There  were  at  that  time  in  that  court  sooi 
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L'ntler  hearts  more  tremblingly  alire,  perchance,  than  his  own  to  the  impres- 
>xa  be  would  create ; — to  these  that  moment  must  have  been  one  of  intense 
i!iterest — thej  might  have  felt  fears  as  to  the  result— but  we  soon  saw  that 
J3r  apprehension  was  groundless.  We  knew  that  the  inspiration  of  genius  was 
WM  him — ^the  lamp  was  lighted  at  the  shrine :  he  had  seized  his  audience,  and 
flayed  with  their  reelings  at  his  will.  They  were  subdued  by  the  intense  and 
(•Qcentrated  energy  of  the  man,  by  the  impetuosity  and  power  of  his  oratory : 
tk  soul  of  eloquence  was  flashing  from  his  eyes,  its  inspiration  was  breathing 
rroTQ  his  lips ;  torrent  afler  torrent  of  beautiful,  terse,  and  pointed  declamation 
V^nX  npon  the  astonished  court. 

We  soared  the  excitement  of  that  memorable  scene,  and  shall  not  easily  for- 

K  its  termination.     A  silence  pervaded  the  densely-crowded  court — so  awful, 

-  iLteose,  that  the  flakes  of  snow  falling  upon  the  roof  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

^VSeQ  he  i^>proached  the  close,  so  overpowered  by  his  extraordinary  exertions, 

^^  his  strong,  clear  voice  hsid  subsided  into  a  hoarse  whisper — each  accent, 

I'herew  fainter,  was  caught  up  with  breathless  eagerness  ;  tnere  seemed  some 

^sL^'Q  sympathy  between  the  speaker  and  his  audience:  the  very  faintness  of 

-i*  wtH^  added  a  deeper  and  more  impressive  effect ;  and  when,  at  last,  afler  a 

'j^ificent  burst  of  impassioned  eloquence,  he  sank,  completely  exhausted,  into 

'^^  arms  of  one  of  his  fellows,  the  triumph  of  the  orator  was  complete,  the  fecl- 

i^i^cf  those  present,  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  tension,  found  vent  in  a 

'  '>m  of  enthusiastic  applause,  which  the  court,  apparently  under  the  influence 

i  »tn)Q^  emotion  itself,  found  it  difficult,  for  many  moments,  to  subdue. 

Of  this  speech,  as  of  Erskine's  in  defence  of  Home  Tooke,  it  may  be  said  that 

ii  will  live  for  ever.     To  be  estimated  by  those  who  are  capable  of  understand- 

' -:  Its  merits,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole.     The  thread  of  argument  is 

^  Ten  so  artistically,  throughout  the  whole  fabric — the  introduction  of  topics 
iVaUted  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  jury  is  so  dexterous — ^that  it  would 
^  obviously  impossible  to  convey,  by  detached  passages,  any  adequate  notion 

'  "iis  singular  power  and  beauty. 
Framal  upon  a  classical  model,  which  will  be  familiar  to  those  who  read 
'.  IS  an  oration,  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts.     The  simple  exordium — the 

-arrstion  of  facts — ^the  suggestion  of  motives — ^the  enunciation  of  legal  princi- 
•  -r? — ^thc  touching  peroration — are  linked  together  by  a  chain  of  argument. 
*Ve  prefer  the  peroration  (if  it  can  be  called  one)  of  the  first  day  to  that  of  the 
-ymA,  His  exquisite  allusion  to  the  spirit  which  had  animated  the  orators  of 
1  Crreece,  his  dexterous  transition  to  the  great  men  of  later  times,  has  rarely. 
'  -^er,  been  surpassed.     At  the  risk  of  spouing  the  effect  of  the  whole,  we  must 

'  tct  a  few  passages,  without  which  this  sketch  would  probably  be  considered 
^^Mnplete ;  but  we  assure  our  readers  that,  even  then,  they  can  form  a  very 

•'  nt  and  inadequate  notion  of  its  power : — 

*'  Of  self-Iegislation  the  Irish  are  deprived  ;  for  self-government,  it  would  seem, 
tv^j  are  iocompetent.  It  is  a  matter  no, less  of  surprise  than  of  concern  that  the 
'•'ontry  which  produced  a  Burke,  the  teacher  of  statesmen,  the  saviour  of  states, 

•  4TUkot  DOW  famish  a  single  individual  qualified  to  share  in  the  administration  of 
'.Kc  affairs  of  his  native  country.  He  is  but  a  poor  statesman  who  thinks  the  pride 
' «  ^  sensitire  people  can  be  wounded  with  impunity.  You  may  say,  gentlemen,  and 
•IT  with  troth,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  who  the  individuals  may  be  who 

''iiposethc  ministry  of  the  day,  provided  the  people  are  prosperous,  contented,  an<l 
*rpy-    Bnt  are  the  people  of  Ireland  contented,  prosperous,  and  happy  ?    Alas  I  a 

•  r;?:*  portion  of  our  countrymen  are  unhappy,  discontented,  destitute,  pressed  down 
'*:  yoyerlj.     They  look  around  for  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes  ;   they  bo- 

'a  a^  eoontry  blessed  by   Providence  with  the  means  of  wealth  ;  the  strong 

.ia  pirns  for  the  daily  wages  of  a  sixpence ;  he  strives  with  gaunt  famine,  in 

'^j*  miduof  fields  teeming  with  fertility  and  plenty.     Is  ho  seditious  if  he  ex- 

'■Atms,  in  the  language  of  indignant  remonstrance,  that  he  thinks  a  native  par- 

i&ment  would  gi?e  him  the  means  of  subsistence  ?     Is  it  criminal  for  him  to  wish 

'  '**  the  means  of  life  ?     Is  be  seditious,  if,  knowing  that  his  single  voice  would 

.  ^  xrahtf-eded  as  the  idle  wind,  he  joins   with  other  men,  wretched  as  himself,  in 

V  ^k-claration  of  their  common 'wants,  their  commtn  grievances,  and  their  common 

.f'Tings?  Is  he,  or  are  they  conspirators  if  they  think  a  local  parliament  might, 

\  *  rha.ps,  give  them  those  blessings  for  which  they  sigh?    They  think,  perhaps  erro- 

.f<>ti*ly,thit  a  resident  aristocracy,  and  a  resident  gentry,  would  prove  the  source 

•  f  iadoatry,  and  the  means  of  wealth ;  they  conclude,  rashly  perhaps,  that  it  is  not 
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morally  right  millions  should  be  drained  annually  frdm  the  soil  of  Ireland  by  those 
whose  tastes  are  too  fastidious  to  permit  them  to  spend  one  hour  among  the  people 
who  labour  to  supply  their  extravagance  or  their  necessities ;  they  say,  by  the  eri< 
dence  of  their  senses,  they  know  the  value  of  a  resident  peerage  and  gentry  by  tb< 
happy  results  which  flow  from  such  residence  wherever  it  exists ;  they  seeUieir  aris^ 
tocracy  absentees — the  mischief  daily  and  hourly  increasing ;  they  think,  perchance 
a  native  Parliament  would  induce  them  to  return ;  therefore,  of  the  Unioi 
the V  demand  a  repeal.  Are  they  conspirators  because  they  do  so  ?  They  know 
and  true  it  is,  that  the  beauties  of  Ireland,  if  now  she  has  any,  are  not  sufficient  ti 
induce  her  nobility,  or  her  gentry  to  reside.  What  are  her  rare  beauties  compar© 
with  the  fascinations  of  the  Imperial  Senate,  or  the  glittering  splend6ur  of  a  court 
Patriotism  Is  a  homely  virtue,  and  can  scarce  thrive  by  absence,  by  an  education,  b; 
a  residence,  bv  tastes,  by  feelings,  by  associations,  which  teach  Irishmen  a  dislike 
not  unminglea  with  a  disdain,  for  their  native  country.  They  see  and  they  belier 
that  wealth  is  hourly  diminishing  in  the  country  ;  before  them  they  think  there  b 
gloomy  prospect  and  little  hope ;  they  look  to  their  stately  metropolis  ;  ther  a 
what  a  quick  and  sensitive  people  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to — the  houses  of  their  m 
bility  converted  into  boarding-schools  or  barracks — ^their  Stamp-office  aboU&bed-^ 
their  Linen-hall  waste — ^their  Exchange  silent — ^their  University  deserted— tbel 
Custom-house  almost  a  poorhouse ;  and,  not  long  since,  they  read  a  debate,  got  ^ 
by  the  economists,  as  to  the  prudence  of  removing  the  broken-down  Irish  pe^ 
sioners  from  Kilraainham  to  Chelsea,  to  effect  a  little  saving,  careless  of  the  fee 
ings,  the  associations,  the  joys,  or  the  griefs  of  the  poor  old  Irish  soldiers  who  ha 
bravely  served  their  country.  That  cruelty  was  prevented  by  an  exhibition  j 
something  like  national  spirit  and  national  indignation.  They  see  daily  the  expe) 
diture  of  every  shilling  withdrawn  from  the  poorer  to  the  richer  country,  on  tli 
ground  of  the  application  of  the  hard  rules  of  political  economy,  or  the  unbcndin 
principles  of  imperial  centralisation.  They  behold  the  senate  boose  of  Ireland— tl 
Union  has  improved  it  into  a  bank.  That  magnificent  structure,  within  whose  wal! 
the  voice  of  eloquence  was  heard,  stands  a  monument  of  past  greatness  and  preset 
degradation.  The  glorious  labours  of  our  gifted  countrymen  within  those  walls  a| 
not  forgotten ;  the  works  of  the  understanding  do  not  quickly  perish.  The  vcrsj 
of  Homer  have  lived  for  twenty-five  hundred  years  and  more  without  the  loss  i 
a  syllable  or  letter,  while  cities,  and  temples,  and  palaces,  have  fallen.  The  ell 
quence  of  Greece  tells  of  the  genius  of  her  sons  and  the  freedom  it  produced,  ail 
we  forget  her  ruin  in  the  recollection  of  her  greatness  ;  nor  can  we  read  even  no 
without  emotion  the  exalted  sentiments  of  her  inspired  sons,  poured  forth  | 
exquisite  language  to  save  the  expiring  liberties  of  their  country.  Perhaps  th« 
genius  had  a  resurrectionary  power,  and  in  later  days  quickened  a  degenera 
posterity  from  the  lethargy  of  slavery  to  the  activity  of  freedom.  We,  too,  ( 
better  times,  have  had  amongst  us  men  who  approached  the  greatness  of  antiqnit| 
the  imperishable  records  of  their  eloquence  may  keep  alive  in  our  hearts  a  zeal  t| 
freedom,  and  a  love  of  country.  The  comprehensive  genius  of  Flood,  the  mo 
than  mortal  energy  of  Grattan,  the  splendour  of  Bushe,  the  wisdom  of  Saurin,  u 
learning  of  Ball,  the  noble  simplicity  of  Burrowes,  the  Demosthenic  fire  of  Plunk^ 
and  the  eloquence  of  Curran  rushing  from  the  heart,  which  will  sound  in  the  cars 
his  countrymen  for  ever.  They  failed  to  save  the  ancient  constitution  of  Irelanj 
wit,  learning,  eloquence,  genius,  lost  their  power  over  the  souls  of  men.  ^^i 
a  great  exception,  these  our  distinguished  countrymen  have  passed  away,  but  tbtl 
memorials  cannot  perish  with  them  ;  while  the  language  lasts  their  eloquence  Uv^^ 
and  their  names  will  bo  remembered  by  a  grateful  posterity  whUe  genius  is  honourj 
or  patriotism  revered.  Lastly,  on  the  subject  of  the  Union ;  the  Irish  people  sai 
THE  Imperial  Parliament  has  not  attended  T3  their  peculiar  wa>t6,  v< 

REDRESSED  THEIR  PECULIAR  GRIEVANCES.  OUR  CHARACTER,  SAT  THET,  BJ 
BEEN  MISUNDERSTOOD  AND  SOMETIMES  SLANDERED  ;  OUR  FAUI<TS  HAVE  BEI 
MAGNIFIED  INTO   VICES,    AND   THE   CRIMES   OF  A  FEW  HAVE  BEEN  VISITED  ON  Tfi 

NATION.  The  Irish — the  mere  Irish — ^have  been  derided  as  creatures  of  impnli 
without  settled  understandings,  a  reasoning  power,  or  moral  sense.  They  ha| 
their  faults,  I  grieve  to  say  it ;  but  their  faults  are  redeemed  b^  splendid  virtue.^ 
their  sympathies  are  warm — their  afTections  are  generous — ^their  hearts  are  bra^ 
They  have  rushed  into  this  agitation  with  ardour  ;  it  is  their  nature,  when  thj 
feel  strongly,  to  act  boldly — to  speak  passionately. — Ascribe  their  excesses  i 

THEIR  ENTHUSIASM,    AND   FORGIVE.       RECOLLECT   THAT     SAME     ENTHUSIASM    hI 

BORNE   THEM  TRIUMPHANT  OVER  FIELDS   OF  PERIL  AND  OLORT ^IMPELLED  TBI^ 

TO  SHED  THEIR  DEAREST  BLOOD,  AND  SPEND  THEIR  GALLANT  lilVEB  IN  DSF£NJ 
OF  THE  LIBERTIES  OF  ENGLAND.  ThE  BROKEN  CHIVALRT  OF  FraMCB  ATTESTS  TJ 
VALUE   OF   THAT  FIERY  ENTHUSIASM,    AND  MARKS  ITS  POWER.      NoF  is  their  hi^ 

spirit  useful  only  in  the  storm  of  battle ;  in  the  hours  of  adversity  it  cheers  the 
'Omost  broken  hearts — ^lightens  their  load  of  misery,  well  nigh  insupportable^ 
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sweetens  that  bitter  cup  of  poverty  which  thousands  of  our  countrymen  are  doomed 
to  drink.  What  ib  there  truly  great  which  enthusiabm  bab  not  won 
FOR  MAK  ?  The  glorious  works  of  art,  the  immortal  productions  of 
the  understanding,  the  incredible  labours  of  heroes  and  patriots  fob 

THE  salvation  OF  THE  LIBERTIES  OP  MANKIND,  HAVE  BEEN  PROMPTED  BY  ENTHU- 
SIASM, AND  BY  LITTLE  EI.SE.  Ck>LD  AND  DULL  WERE  OUR  EXISTENCE  HERB  BELOW, 
UNLESS  THE  DEEP  PASSIONS  OP  THE  SOUL,  STIRRED  BY  ENTHUSIASM,  WERE  SOMETIMES 
SUMMONED  INTO  ACTION  FOR  GREAT  AND  NOBLE  PURPOSES — ^THE  OVERWHELMING  OF 
VICE,  WICKEDNESS,  AND  TYRANNY — ^THE  SECURING  AND  THE  SPREADING  THE  WORLD'S 
VIRTUE,  THE  WORLD'S  ILVPPINESS,  THE  WORLD*S  FREEDOM.  ThB  HAND  OF  OMNIPO- 
TENCE, BY  WHOSE  TOUCH  THIS  ISLAND  STARTED  INTO  EXISTENCE  AMIDST  THE  WATERS 
WHICH  SURROUND  IT,  STAMPED  UPON  ITS  PEOPLE  NOBLE  QUALITIES  OF  THB  INTELLECT 
AND  HEART.  DIRECTED  TO  THE  WISE  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  HEAVEN  DSSIONBB 
THEM,   THEY  WILL  YST  REDEEM,   REGENERATE,   AND  EXALT  THIS  COUNTRY.*' 

The  electrical  effect  of  the  scene  which  followed  the  delivery  of  these  mag- 
nificent passages  was  unprecedented.  The  aadience  were  completely  pene- 
trated by  the  glow  of  his  burning  words — ^touched  as  if  by  magic*  When  we 
consider  the  vast  variety  and  extent  of  ground  over  which  the  advocate  had  to 
travel — ^the  complicated  nature  of  the  facts  with  which  he  had  to  deal>  speaking 
ostensibly  for  the  editor  of  the  Nation,  and  having  at  the  same  time  to  armie 
on  the  effect  of  all  the  acts  and  speeches  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  we  cannot  but 
r^ard  that  speech  as  almost  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  orator^b  It  is 
impossible,  as  we  have  said,  to  give  an  online,  far  less  an  analysis,  of  the 
argument.  It  must  be  read  altogether.  Havins  selected  a  flower  of  rare 
oratorical  beauty,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  one  of  those 
flashes  of  gay  and  genial  humour  that  enlivened  it,  which  elicited  shouts  <^ 
laughter : — 

"  The  ministry  were  called  on  to  act  against  the  meetings  in  this  countrjr,  and 
they  declined ;  tney  might  have  legislated  and  saved  the  country  from  confusion  or 
convulsion.  The  preservers  of  the  public  safety  decline  to  do  so ;  they  remain  quiet 
until  parliament  breaks  up.  His  Excellency,  of  whom  I  speak  with  profound  respect, 
retires  from  Ireland  for  recreation,  or  for  the  cultivation  of  those  elegant  tastes 
for  which  he  is  so  distinguished ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  betakes  himself  to  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  to  the  charms  of  Boyle  Farm,  to  muse  on  law,  or  dream  of  Pope ;  the 
noble  Secretary  for  Ireland  seeks  some  quiet  dell,  to  lose,  iif  possible,  his  unclassic 
recollections  of  Irish  politics;  the  Attorney-General,  escaped  from  the  bustle  of 
St.  Stephen's  to  the  tranquillity  of  home ;  Mr.  Solicitor,  calm  as  ever,  is  indulging 
in  the  most  agreeable  anticipations  of  the  future ;  tne  Prime  Minister  is  gone  to 
Drayton ;  her  Majesty  to  sea — Ireland  is  left,  in  the  most  comfortable  manner 
possible,  to  go  head  foremost  to  destruction.  A  happier  arrangement  of  things 
could  not  be  made ;  life  and  property  were  consigned  to  the  mercy  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy  advanced  unheeded  and  unchecked.  The 
meeting  at  Clontarf  is  announced :  how  shall  I  describe  it  ?  A  black  cloud  hung 
on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains ;  the  political  horizon  is  overcast ;  a  dangerous 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  government  succeeds  a  dangerous  silence ;  couriers  fly 
to  the  Irish  officials.  The  crown  lawyers  prick  up  their  ears  and  say — Here  is 
sedition — where  is  his  Excellency  ?  Here  is  illegality — where  is  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ?  Here  is  matter  of  political  expediency — where  is  the  noble  Secretary  ?  What 
welcome  news  thev  brought  who  summoned  our  English  functionaries  to  return  to 
the  seat  of  their  Irish  happiness  I  Meanwhile  time  pressed  ;  Mr.  Attorney  grew 
ardent,  Mr.  Solicitor  apprehensive ;  they  were,  I  believe,  seen  together  on  the 
sea  shore,  straining  their  eyes  towards  the  coast  of  England,  and,  in  the  agony  of 
theur  expectation,  exclaiming — 

M  *  Te  god»,  AnnUxiUte  both  time  and  qiaoe. 
And  make  two  lawyen  bappy*' 

They  come,  they  oome — the  privy  council  is  assembled.  I  cannot  state  to  you, 
gentlemen,  what  passed,  or  what  was  said,  at  the  first  meeting  of  that  august  body } 


duty.  Refreshed  bv  sleep,  they  reassembled  on  Saturday.  They  consider—they 
compose — they  publish ;  and  the  proclamation  is  issued  at  three  o'clock,  forbidding 
the  meeting,  for  which  meeting  tnere  were  thousands  on  the  march  almost  at  that 
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very  moment.  The  Commander-in-Chief  receives  his  order,  and  prepares  for 
battle;  the  cannon  arc  loaded — the  bayonets  are  fixed — ^the  cavalry  mount — and 
forth  marches  onr  victorious  army,  in  all  *  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstaoce  of 
glorious  war/  It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see.  The  advanced  guard,  by  a  brisk 
movement,  pushed  on  and  seized  Aldborough  House.  The  light  infantry,  protected 
by  cavalry,  rush  forward — ^the  guns  are  placed  in  position — ^the  Pigeon -House, 
bristling  with  cannon,  looked  awful ;  the  police  skirmished ;  and  the  Commaader- 
in-Chief— what  did  he  do  ?  he  did  aX\  that  Julius  Cssar,  under  similar  circumstances, 
could  have  done.  It  is  stated  that  Sir  Edward  Blakeney,  at  one  o'clock,  rode 
down  to  inspect  the  troops — approved  of  what  was  done — ^rode  home,  and  dine<i ! 
and  if  he  does  not  get  a  peerage  for  the  happy  deeds  he  did  that  day,  justice 
will  not  be  done  to  Ireland.  Such  a  triumph  was  never  achieved  since  the  re- 
nowned day  of  Irish  history,  when  Brian  Boroihme  girded  a  mighty  sword  upoo 
his  giant  thigh,  and  at  Clontarf  smote  the  Dane." 

We  do  not  think  the  peroration  of  the  second  day  equal  in  beanty  to  that 
which  concluded  the  first ;  but  we  shall  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of 
iudging  for  themselves.  The  topic  of  free  discussion  had  already  been  handled 
by  the  greatest  forensic  orator  of  modem  times,  in  whose  speeches  there  ia 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  quiet  and  subdued  tone  of  their  conclusion, 
as  if  he  considered  the  victory  as  already  won  by  his  powers.  Mr.  Whiteside, 
however,  reserved  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  finished  portion  of  hb 
speech  for  the  last,  possibly  in  the  hope  of  leaving  in  the  jury  box  a  topic 
which  might  excite  the  sympathies  of  all. 

It  is,  however,  comparatively  easy,  with  the  speech  before  us,  now  to  cri- 
ticise how  it  could  have  been  bietter  done,  and  put  with  more  effect ;  but  who 
among  us  could  have  spoken  it.  With  nndimini^ed  power  and  splendour,  and 
unfailinj^  energies,  he  had  reached  the  close,  touching  the  hearts,  if  he  failed 
to  convince  the  understandings,  of  all  who  heard  him  ;  and  gaining  for  himself 
a  fame  which  will  be  imperishable  in  the  annals  of  eloquence.  It  is  idle  to  com- 
pare this  with  the  other  speeches  made  by  hb  associates ;  none  of  them,  with  the 
excejition,  perhap,  of  Sheil,  came  near  the  mark — although  possibly  with  a 

Erescience  of  its  lutility,  even  he  avoided  the  semblance  of  argument,  and  ia 
is  conclusion  appealed  to  the  softer  sympathies  of  the  human  heart.  Mr. 
Whiteside's  had  a  higher  and  a  broader  aim.  Both  were  beautiful,  but  neither 
effective :  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  would  not  have  moved  that  jar}-. 
A  short  extract  of  Mr.  Whiteside's  conclusion  is  ail  that  we  can  afford  to 
give:— 

'*  Gentlemen,  the  whole  case  is  now  before  you,  and  is  emphatically  for  yoar 
decision.  You  have  seen  the  many  instances  whero  the  crime  of  conspiracy  was 
attempted  to  be  fastened  on  Englishmen,  in  which  English  juries  refused  to  coo- 
vict.  In  that  terrible  book  containing  the  State  Trials  of  England,  where  the  real 
history  of  that  country  is  written,  there  are  many  instances  of  truth  stifled,  justice 

scoffed,  and  innocence  struck  down Even  in  the  davs  of  Cromwell, 

after  he  had  waded  through  slaughter  to  the  throne,  and  under  toe  sacred  nam^s 
of  liberty  and  religion  trampled  upon  both,  the  tyrant  found  the  rirtue  of  a  jur/ 
beyond  his  power.  The  forms  of  justice  he  dare  not  abolish  while  an  Englishman 
lived ;  and  we  have  it  upon  record  that  when,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he 
prosecuted  for  a  libel  upon  himself,  there  were  twelve  honest  men  founa  who  b&d 
the  courage  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  thus  proving — I  quote  the  word* 
of  a  patriot  lawyer,  who,  in  reference  to  that  immortal  precedent,  exclainied, 
*  When  all  seemed  lost,  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  English  liberty  survived  in  the 
hearts  of  English  jurors.*  Gentlemen,  the  true  object  of  this  prosecution  is  to 
put  down  the  freedom  of  discussion  of  a  great  public  question.  Viewed  in  thi^ 
light,  all  other  considerations  sink  into  insignificance.  A  nation's  rights  are  in- 
volved in  the  issue — a  nation's  liberties  are  at  stake.  'What  won,  what  preserves 
the  precious  privileges  you  now  possess  ?  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  poUttesl 
discussion — free,  untrammelled,  bold.  The  laws  which  wisdom  framed — the  insti- 
tutions struck  out  by  patriotism,  learning,  or  genius — can  they  preserve  the  spria^ 
of  freedom  fresh  and  pure?  No ;  destroy  the  nght  of  free  discussion,  and  you  dry  up 
the  sources  of  your  freedom.  By  the  same  means  by  which  your  liberties  were  woo 
can  they  be  increased  or  defended.  Quarrel  not  with  the  partial  evils  ft«e  diseos* 
sion  creates,  nor  seek  to  contract  the  enjoyment  of  that  greatest  privilege  within 
the  narrow  limits  timid  men  prescribe.  With  the  passing  mischiefs  of  its  extraya- 
gance»  contrast  the  prodigious  blessings  it  has  heaped  on  man.    Free  discossioa 
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arou>oil  the  baman  mind  from  the  toriior  of  ages,  taught  it  to  think)  and  shook  the 
:J.r..;ies  of  ignorance  and  darkness.  Free  dUcus.sion  gave  to  Europe  the  Keforma- 
\m,  which  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  the  mightiest  event  in  the  history  of  the 
hDan  race ;  illuminated  the  world  with  the  radiant  light  of  spiritual  truth.  May 
it  i\dw  with  steady  and  increasing  splendour  !  Free  discussion  gave  to  England 
\h(t  Rerolntion,  abolished  tyranny,  swept  away  the  monstrous  abuses  it  rears,  and 
KUbiished  the  liberties  under  which  we  live.  Free  discussioni  since  that  glorious 
•'p-'cit,  has  not  only  preserved  but  purified  our  constitution,  reformed  our  laws, 
ndoctd  our  punishments,  and  extended  its  wholesome  influence  to  every  portion 
■t'  owr  political  system.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  it  creates  has  revealed  the  secrets 
^'  nature ;  explained  the  wonders  of  creation,  teaching  the  knowledge  of  the  stu- 
p-vioas  works  of  God.  Arts,  science,  civilisation,  freedom,  pure  religion,  are  its 
r-'bie  realities.  Would  you  undo  the  labours  of  science,  extinguish  literature, 
"top  the  efforts  of  genius,  restore  ignorance,  bigotry,  barbarism,  then  put  down 
''^  fiisrossion,  and  you  have  accomplished  all.  Savage  conquerors,  in  the  blind- 
'j^i  of  their  ignorance,  have  scattered  and  destroyed  the  intellectual  treasures  of 
*  ^eU  antiquity :  those  who  make  war  on  the  sacred  right  of  free  discussion, 
fu^t  their  ignorance,  imitate  their  fury.  They  may  check  the  expression  of 
^^  thoog^ht,  which  mi^ht,  if  uttered,  redeem  the  liberties,  or  increase  the  hap- 
'^'.^s  of  man.  The  insidious  assailants  of  this  great  prerogative  of  intellectual 
^■KAgs,  by  the  cover  under  which  they  advance,  conceal  the  character  of  their 
t'Uait  upon  the  liberties  of  the  human  race :  they  seem  to  admit  the  liberty  to 
iVii$s,  blame  only  its  extravagance,  pronounce  hollow  praises  on  the  value  of 
■rfdum  of  speech,  and  straightway  begin  a  prosecution  to  cripple  or  destroy  it. 
rbe  open  despot  avows  his  object  is  to  oppress  or  to  enslave :  resistance  is  certain 
t:'jmcoanter  his  tyranny,  and  perhaps  subvert  it.  Not  so  the  artful  assailant  of  a 
catiuQ's  rights  ;  he  declares  fVrendship  while  he  wages  war,  and  professes  affection 
U  the  thing  be  hates.  State  prosecutors,  if  you  believe  them,  are  ever  the  fastest 
'rieods  of  freedom  :  they  tell  you  peace  is  disturbed,  order  broken,  by  the  excesses 
ff  turbulent  and  seditious  demagogues.  No  doubt  there  might  be  a  seeming  peace 
-4  deathlike  stillness — by  repressing  the  feelings  and  passions  of  men.  So  m  the 
uinjst  portions  of  Europe  this  day,  there  is  peace,  aud  order,  and  submission, 
■i^^der  paternal  despotisms,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  That  peace  springs  from  ter- 
^''•r,  that  submission  from  ignorance,  that  silence  from  despair.  Who  dares  discuss, 
*^ti  with  discussion  and  by  discussion  tyranny  must  perish  ?  Compare  the  still- 
>-:»  of  despotism  with  the  healthful  animation,  the  natural  warmth,  the  bold  lan- 
^Tiage,  the  proud  bearing,  which  spring  from  freedom  and  the  consciousness  of  its 
P^>^sioD.  Which  will  you  prefer  ?  Insult  not  the  dignity  of  manhood  by  sup- 
P'-Mng  that  contentment  of  the  heart  can  exist  under  despotism.  There  may  be 
^?reesin  its  severity,  and  so  degrees  in  the  sufferings  of  its  victims.  Terrible 
■  ir  dangers  which  lurk  under  the  calm  surface  of  despotic  power.  The  movements 
"f  the  oppressed,  will,  at  times,  disturb  their  tyrant's  tranquillity,  and  warn  him 
'r.eir  day  of  vengeance  or  triumph  may  be  nigh.  But  in  these  happy  countries  the 
^^j  safety  of  the  state  consists  in  the  freedom  of  discussion.  Fartial  evils  in 
^il  Hvstenis  of  political  governments  there  must  be ;  but  their  worst  effects  are 
"iiTiated  when  their  cause  is  sought  for,  discovered,  considered,  discussed.  Milton 
^  taught  a  great  political  truth,  in  language  as  instructive  as  his  sublimest 
terse: — *For  this  is  not  the  liberty  which  we  can  hope,  that  no  grievances  ever 
o&uald  arise  in  the  commonwealth ;  that  let  no  man  in  this  world  expect ;  but  when 
<" 'mplaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedily  reformed,  then  is  the 
itmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  obtained  that  wise  men  look  for.'  Suffer  the  com- 
pUints  of  the  Irish  people  to  be  freely  heard  :  you  want  the  power  to  have  them 
'peedily  reformed.  Their  case  to-day  may  be  yours  to-morrow. — Preserve  the 
ri;^t  of  free  discossion  as  you  would  dins  to  life.  Combat  error  with  argument — 
fflurepresentation  by  fact— falsehood  wiui  truth.  *  For  who  knows  not,'  saith  the 
ume  great  writer,  *  that  truth  is  strong — ^next  to  the  Almighty.  She  needs  no 
policies  nor  stratagems  to  make  her  victorious ;  these  are  the  shifts  error  uses 
against  her  power.'  If  this  demand  for  a  native  parliament  rest  on  delusion,  dispel 
^hat  delusion  by  the  omnipotence  of  truth.  Why  do  you  love,  why  do  other  nations 
hcnoor  England  ?  Are  you,  are  they  dazzled  by  her  naval  or  military  glories,  the 
spiendott  of  her  literature,  her  sublime  discoveries  in  science,  her  boundless  wealth, 
her  atadoit  iocredible  labours  in  every  work  of  art  and  skill  ?  No  ;  you  love  her— 
yoa  ding  to  England,  because  she  has  been,  for  ages  past,  the  seat  of  free  discus- 
i-iou,  aad  therefore,  the  home  of  rational  freedom,  and  the  hope  of  oppressed  men 
tbrottghoat  the  world.  Under  the  laws  of  England  it  is  our  happiness  to  live.  They 
breathe  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  reason.  Emulate  this  day  the  great  virtues  of 
Eogtiahmea^Uieir  love  of  lairness,  their  immovable  independence,  and  the  sense  of 
justice  rooted  m  their  nature ;  these  are  the  virtues  which  qualify  jurors  to  decide 
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the  rights  of  their  fellow-men.  Deserted  by  these,  of  what  avail  u  the  tribanal  of 
a  jury  ?  It  is  worthless  as  the  human  body  when  the  living  soal  has  fled.  Prove 
to  the  accused,  from  whom,  perchance,  you  widely  differ  in  opinion,  whose  liberties 
and  fortunes  are  in  your  hands,  that  you  are  there,  not  to  persecute,  but  to  save. 
Believe  me,  you  will  not  secure  the  true  interests  of  England  by  leaning  too  severely 
on  your  countrymen.  They  say  to  their  English  brethren,  and  with  truth— 'we 
have  been  at  your  side  whenever  danger  was  to  be  faced,  or  honour  won.  The 
scorching  sun  of  the  East,  and  the  pestilence  of  the  West  we  have  eudured,  to 
spread  your  commerce,  to  extend  your  empire,  to  uphold  your  glory — ^tbe  bones 
of  our  countrymen  whitened  the  fields  of  Portugal,  of  Spain,  of  France.  Fighting 
your  battles  they  fell ;  in  a  nobler  cause  they  could  not.  We  have  helped  to  gather 
your  imperishable  laurels — we  have  helped  to  win  your  immortal  triumphs.  Now, 
in  time  of  peace,  we  ask  you  to  restore  that  parliament  you  planted  here  with  youi 
laws  and  language,  uprooted  in  a  dismal  period  of  our  history,  in  the  moment  ol 
our  terror,  our  divisions,  our  weakness — it  may  be — our  crime.  Re-establish  tha 
Commons  on  the  broad  foundation  of  the  people's  choice ;  replace  the  peerage,  th< 
Corinthian  pillars  of  the  Capitol,  secured  and  adorned  with  the  strength  and  splen< 
dour  of  the  crown ;  and  let  the  monarch  of  England,  as  in  ages  past,  rule  a  bril< 
liant  and  united  empire  in  solidity,  magnificence,  and  power.  When  the  privileged 
of  the  English  parliament  were  invaded,  that  people  took  the  field,  struck  dowi 
the  monarchy,  and  dragged  their  sovereign  to  the  block.  We  shall  not  be  ready  U 
imitate  the  English  precedent ;  we  shall  revere  the  throne  while  we  struggle  for  i 
parliament,  its  surest  bulwark.  That  institution  yon  jirize  so  highly,  which  fos- 
ters your  wealth,  adds  to  your  prosperity,  and  guards  your  freedom,  was  ouri 
for  six  hundred  years.  Restore  the  blessing,  and  we  shall  be  content.  Thii 
prosecution  is  not  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  and  prerogatiri 
of  the  crown.  Our  gracious  sovereign  needs  not  state  prosecutions  to  secure  hel 
prerogatives,  or  preserve  her  power.  8he  has  the  unbought  loyalty  of  a  chival 
rous  and  gallant  people.  The  arm  of  authority  she  requires  not  to  raise.  Th< 
glory  of  her  gentle  reign  will  be — she  will  have  ruled,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  U» 
affections — that  the  true  source  of  her  power  has  been,  not  in  the  terrors  of  thi 
law,  but  in  the  hearts  of  her  people.  Your  patience  is  exhausted.  If  I  ban 
spoken  in  any  degree  suitably  to  the  subject,  I  have  spoken  as  I  could  have  wished 
but  if,  as  you  may  think,  deficiently,  I  have  spoken  as  I  could.  Do  you,  from  wbal 
has  been  said,  and  from  the  better  arguments  which  may  have  been  omitted,  to  bi 
suggested  by  your  manly  understandings  and  your  honest  hearts,  give  a  verdicl 
consistent  with  justice,  yet  leaning  to  liberty;  dictated  by  truth,  yet  inclining  U 
the  side  of  accused  men,  struggling  against  the  weight,  and  power,  and  influenci 
of  the  crown,  and  prejudice  more  overwhelming  still;  a  verdict  to  be  applauded 
not  by  a  party,  but  oy  the  impartial  monitor  within  your  breasts  ;  a  verdict  becoin 
ing  the  high  spirit  of  Irish  gentlemen,  and  worthy  the  intrepid  guardians  of  tbi 
rights  and  liberties  of  a  free  people.** 

The  result  of  this  memorable  trial  b  too  well  known  to  need  any  commei^ 
here  ;  but  this  speech  was  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  Mr.  Whiteside's  fortune 
Attorneys  flocked  around  him,  and  retainers  flowed  in  from  all  directions.  Hi 
was,  upon  several  occasions,  taken  as  special  counsel  to  circuits  other  than  hi 
own ;  and  what  was  possibly  the  highest  tribute  to  his  powers,  he  was  persoDallj 
requested  by  Mr.  O'Connell  to  argue  the  motion  for  a  new  trial — a  task  of  nincl 
difficulty,  aa  well  as  delicacy,  which  he  performed  with  ability  and  manliness 
This  continued  strain  upon  his  powers  proved  too  great  for  a  constitutioi 
naturally  delicate,  and  overtasked  by  incessant  toil;  he  was  seized  witli  ^ 
illness  so  seyere  as  to  oblige  him  to  recruit  his  health  by  a  relaxation  fjroi^ 
professional  labours,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  gates  of  office  seemed  opening  U 
receive  him.  Kcpose  from  toil,  and  a  removal  to  a  milder  climate,  were  recbmi 
mended.  He  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  Italy,  when,  after  a  residence  of  tw^ 
years,  he  has  returned,  with  physical  energies  recruited,  and,  as  his  recent  efibrtj 
have  proved,  with  his  mental  powers  as  active,  brilliant,  and  yigorons  as  ever. 

These  years  of  travel  were  not,  however,  spent  unprofitably  in  that  classic 
land,  so  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time.  His  leisure  hours  were  amused  b.^ 
collecting  materials  which  have  since  been  published  ;  and  notwithstandi 
ing  the  assaults  of  some  reviewers,  his  work  on  Italy  has  been  ma^i 
successful.  The  first  edition,  within  a  few  weeks  after  its  appearance,  «^ 
rapidly  sold  ofl*,  and  another  is  now  published.  There  are  few  instana^ 
on  record  of  eminent  lawyers  being  successful  in  the  field  of  literature! 
their  ordinary  avocations  are  of  a  nature  to  unfit  them  for  ita  cultivation; 
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The  duties  of  a  professionaMifc  are  so  multifarious,  and  so  liarassinor,  that  it 
ifl  iiupossiblc  for  any  one  occupied  by  them  to  keep  up  with  the  history  of 
foreign  countries,  or  to  be  familiar  with  their  ever-shifting  fortunes :  facts  new 
to  him,  to  others  must  necessarily  be  fiimiliar  ;  and  if  Whiteside's  **  Italy"  is  ob- 
noxious to  these  censures,  to  counterbalance  them  it  has  many  merits.  It  con* 
tains  much  rare  and  valuable  information  upon  the  various  judicial  codes,  which 
are  examined  and  discussed  with  the  experience  of  a  lawyer,  and  the  sagacity  of 
a  statesman.  His  style  is  always  lively  and  animated.  There  is  a  freshness  and 
a  graphic  power  in  his  descriptions,  which  show  that  if  the  graver  duties  of  his 
profession  did  not  occupy  his  time,  his  powers  are  of  versatility  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  attain  hi<;h  eminence  in  another  field,  in  which  so  many  of  his 
brethren  have  made  such  signal  failures. 

It  is  very  unusual  that  after  so  long  an  absence  from  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, a  lawyer  should  at  once  resume  the  position  he  had  occupied ;  but  no 
sooner  had  Mr.  Whiteside's  return  to  this  country  been  made  known,  than  the 
full  stream  of  business  once  more  flowed  in  upon  him.  Upon  his  own  circuit 
especially,  where  his  absence  was  felt,  his  reappearance  was  hailed  with 
delight,  as  well  by  the  public  as  by  his  associates,  with  whom  his  gay  and 
buoyant  spirits  make  him  an  especial  favourite. 

We  come  now  to  the  Clonmel  trials,  which  must  be  so  fresh  in  the  recoUec. 
tion  of  all  our  readers,  as  to  recmire  no  preface.  Mr.  Whiteside  was  retained 
for  Messrs.  Smith  O'Brien  and  meagher,  and  although  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  surpass  the  speech  we  have  just  been  discussing,  yet  his  defence  in  these 
cases  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  former  fame ;  and  to  judge  by  contempo- 
rary reports  the  triumph  of  the  orator  was  not  less  complete,  and  the  effect  upon 
his  audience  almost  unexampled.  Of  the  two  speeches  delivered  by  him  upon 
those  occasions,  we  prefer  that  in  the  case  of  O'Brien,  which  is  charac- 
terised by  many  of  those  appeals  so  touching  and  so  passionate  which  distin^ 
guished  his  defence  of  O'Connell.  Ilis  speech  in  defence  of  Mr.  Meagher  was 
more  remarkable  as  an  argument ;  and  for  clearness  of  statement  and  lucid 
arrangement  of  detail,  as  well  as  logical  power,  cannot  be  surpassed.  This  brilliant 
display  of  forensic  ability  was,  however,  in  vain.  The  facts  could  neither  be  gain- 
saved  nor  contradicted ;  and  although  the  defence  was  most  ingenious  and 
skilful,  it  was  uphill  work  from  the  first.  The  defence  set  up  for  Mr.  O'Brien 
was,  that  his  intention  had  not  been  to  levy  war,  but  to  avoid  arrest.  Not  hav- 
ing the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  gifted  advocate  upon  this  occasion,  we  are  un- 
able to  offer  any  observations  of  our  own  upon  his  performance,  but  we  shall 
give  a  short  extract  from  a  contemporary  of  the  press : — 

'*  It  was  a  beautiful  and  sustained  piece  of  logic,  with  one  leading  thought,  de- 
veloping one  intent,  pointing  to  one  object,  and  clearly  distinguishing  that  intent 
and  that  object  amidst  a  heap  of  accusations  and  a  host  of  circumstances.  .  .  . 
The  character  of  the  speech  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  the 
cross-examination  ;  but  even  the  mode  of  examination,  able  and  ingenious  as  it  was, 
could  afford  little  idea  of  the  exquisite  tact  with  which  delicate  points  were  touched; 
of  the  inevitable  force  with  which  discrepancies  and  contradictious  were  made  mani- 
fest, of  the  playful  wit  and  graceful  raillery  with  which  absurd  allegations  and 
puerile  details  were  ridiculed,  of  the  indignant  and  stinging  sarcasm  with  which 
meanness  and  hollowness  were  scourged,  of  the  passionate  outbursts  with  which 
treachery  and  injustice  were  denounced,  or  of  the  no  less  touching  and  heartrending 
appeal  with  which  the  matchless  address  was  closed.  Not  one  hostile  passion  did 
the  advocate  raise  against  his  client  or  his  cause,  not  a  prejudice  did  he  wound,  not 
a  scurrility  did  he  pain,  not  a  conventional  etiquette  or  propriety  did  he  outrage. 
The  judges  have  nothing  to  cavil  at,  the  crown  has  nothing  to  resent.  It  was  ex- 
quisitely judicious  and  full  of  tact.  At  times  not  the  most  inditferent  spectator, 
attracted  by  the  merest  curiosity,  could  seem  to  enjoy  the  blunder  of  a  witness, 
the  humour  of  the  cross-examination,  or  the  wit  and  playfulness  of  the  advocate 
more  than  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien ;  but  when  in  his  magniticent  appeal  this  gifted 
lawyer  alluded  to  the  time-honored  family,  to  the  venerable  mother,  to  the 
youthful  children,  to  the  fond  and  trembling  wife,  who  clung  to  hope,  and  would  give 
her  heart's  blood  to  save  the  object  of  her  youthful  affection — then  and  then  alone — 
pride,  and  strength,  and  firmness  gave  way,  as  with  one  sweep,  and  the  brother, 
the  son,  the  father,  the  husband,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  that  welled  up  from 
his  full  heart.  His  nearest  relations  were  convulsed  with  agony  ;  persons  bowed 
their  heads  and  wiped  the  fast  flowing  tears  from  their  QyeA ;  the  judges  were  nearly 
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overmastered  by  the  emotions  of  men,  and  every  eye  and  heart  in  the  assembly 
paid  its  silent  liomage  to  the  power  of  the  advocate.** 

We  think  this  enthusiastic  encomium  fully  justified  by  the  following  ex- 
tract— ^the  only  one  our  space  permits  us  to  give — of  this  powerful  speech:— 

"  I  have  observed  upon  the  evidence,  and  considered,  so  far  as  my  homble  abOity 
would  permit,  the  great  question  involved  in  this  solemn  trial — namelv,  the  guilty 

intent  of  the  prisoner Where  can  he 

expect  a  temperate  consideration  of  his  motives  and  entire  political  career  ?    His 
hope  must  alone  be  where  the  law  has  placed  it — ^in  the  honour,  the  integritr, 
the  discernment,  the  humanity  of  a  jury.    A  rampart  of  defence  that  jury  was  de- 
signed to  be  to  accused  men,  prosecuted  for  political  conduct  or  political  excesses, 
by  the  weight  and  power  of  the  crown.    Judges  must  be  unbending — juries  may 
regard  the  frailty  of  human  nature.    Juries — sprung  from  the  people— should  cast 
the  ample  shield  of  their  protection  around  their  lellow-subject,  where  they  can 
believe  his  heart,  his  motive,  and  his  purpose  were  not  guilty,  equivocal  althoagh 
certain  of  his  acts  may  be.     Such  the  high  office  designed  for  yon  in  that  famoos 
constitution,  whose  foundations  have  been  laid  in  the  deepest  wisdom — which  has 
has  been  through  successive  ages  cemented  by  the  patriot's  blood,  and  consecrated 
in  the  martyr's  fire.     Your  countryman,  your  fellow  mortal,  is  in  your  power. 
The   boast  of  British  law  is,  that  it  abhors  the  shedding  of  human  bloods 
yield  to  its  benign  principles,  to  the  generous  impulses  of  your  nature,  and 
stand  between  the  prisoner  and  his  grave.     Review  his  life.     From  his  mother's 
breast    he    drank  m  a    love  of   country — from    a    father's   patriotic  example, 
the  passion  grew  to  a  dangerous  height.     He  has  indulged,  perhaps,  a  vision, 
to  the  peril  of  life,  that   Ireland  might  be  a  nation,   and  you  her  guides  to 
wealth  and  greatness.     In  his  childhood  he  heard  that  the  Union  with  England 
was  carried  by  corruption.     He  heard  it  from  an  Irish  senator  whom  money  could 
not  purchase — whom  a  title  could  not  bribe — who  gave  his  honest  vote,  and  wonltl 
have  freely  given  his  life,  to  save  the  perishing  constitution  of  his  country.    That 
father  recounted  to  my  client  what  Plunket,  Bushe,  and  Grattan  spoke  on  the 
last  memorable  night  of  our  national  existence — how  he  had  been  persuaded  by 
the  gravity    of  their  arguments,    transported  by  their  eloquence,  and   I'orne 
away  by  their  patriotic  ardour.     His  youthful  imagination,  fired  by  a  sense  of 
Ireland  s  wrongs,  dwelt  on  the  days  when  we  had  a  gentry  and  a  senate  with  in- 
tense constancy,  and  the  passion  grew  that  he  misht  restore  a  parliament  to  the 

land  he  loved His    true    offence    is,    that  be 

courted  for  you  what  is  England's  glory,  and  blessing,  and  pride.  Deeply  he  may 
have  erred  in  pursuit  of  this  darling  object — ^will  you  avenee  his  misdirect(|d 
patriotism  by  a  dreadful  death  ?  You  may  do  so,  and  no  earthly  Inducement  will 
tempt  me  to  say,  if  you  pronounce  the  awful  sentence  of  guilty — that  you  have  not 
given  the  verdict  conscience  commanded.  If  his  countrymen  condemn  my  client, 
he  will  be  ready  to  meet  his  fate  in  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  with  the  firmness 
of  a  man.  The  last  accents  of  his  lips  will  breathe  a  prayer  for  Ireland's  bappi- 
ness,  Ireland's  constitutional  freedom.  The  dread  moment  that  shall  precede  his 
mortal  agonies  will  be  consoled,  if,  through  his  sufferings  and  his  sacrifice,  some 
system  of  government  shall  arise — such  as  I  aver  has  never  here  existed — ^wise, 
comprehensive,  impartial,  and,  above  all,  consistent,  which  may  conduct  to  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  greatness,  the  countrv  he  has  loved,  not  wisely,  perhaps,  but  too 
well.  Would  to  God  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  were  my  only  client.  The  future  happi- 
ness of  an  honourable,  ancient,  loyal  family,  is  here  at  stake.  The  church,  tlie  lar. 
the  senate,  furnish  relatives  near  and  dear  to  this  unhappy  mntleman,  who, 
although  they  diff'er  with  him  in  political  opinion,  have  hastened  to  give  to  him 
brotherly  consolation  this  melancnoly  day.  Ireland  has  been  the  scene  of  their 
benevolent  exertions — the  source  of  their  joy,  their  pride ;  her  misery  has  been 
their  affliction,  her  gleams  of  prosperitv  their  delight.  With  broken  hearts,  should 
you  consign  the  prisoner  to  the  scaffold,  they  must  henceforth  struggle  on  through 
a  cheerless  existence,  labouring  in  sorrow  for  the  land  they  love.  A  venerable 
lady,  who  has  dwelt  amidst  an  affectionate  tenantry,  spending  her  income  where 
it  was  raised,  diffusing  her  charities  and  her  blessings  around,  awaits  now,  with 
trembling  heart,  your  verdict.  If  a  verdict  consigninc'  her  beloved  son  to  death, 
that  heart  will  quickly  beat  no  more.  Alas  I  more  dreadful  still — six  innocent 
children  will  hear  from  your  lips  whether  they  are  to  be  stripped  of  an  inheritance 
which  has  descended  in  this  family  for  ages — whether  tney  are  to  be  driven, 
fatherless  and  beggared,  upon  the  world,  by  the  rigour  of  a  barbarous  and  crut*  1 
law — whether  thev  are  to  be  restored  to  peace  and  joy,  or  plunged  into  the  utter< 
most  depths  of  black  despair.  There  is  another  who  clings  to  hope — ^hope,  ma^Y 
it  be  blessed  in  you  I    Her  life's  blood  would  be  gladly  shed  to  save  the  object  v( 
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h^  jootlifo]  affection — ^you  will  not  consign  her  to  an  untimely  grave !  In  a  case 
uf  doabt,  at  the  Terjr  worst,  let  a  father's  pity  be  awakened — a  husband's  love  be 
soTed.  Let  justice  be  administered — but  justice  in  mercy.  In  no  pitiful  strains 
do  I  seek  compassion  for  my  client,  even  in  this  case  of  blood.  I  ask  it  solemnly, 
in  the  spirit  of  our  free  constitution — in  accordance  with  the  rooted  principles  of 
our  common  law.  In  this  great  cause  between  the  subject  and  the  crown, 
th'>«e  great  principles  ought  to  shine  out  in  glorious  perfection.  A  verdict  of 
3c>]uittaJ,  in  accordance  with  those  divine  doctrines,  will  not  be  a  triumph  over 
ihv  iair,  bat  the  triumph  of  the  law.  When  the  sovereign  seals,  by  her  corona- 
tK>n  oath,  the  great  compact  between  the  people  and  the  crown,  she  swears  to 
'lecate,  in  all  her  judgments,  justice  in  mercy.  1  hat  same  justice  you  administer — 
30  ri;roroQS,  remorseless,  sanguinary  code — but  justice  in  mercv.  Where,  as  here, 
ilse- crime  consists  in  the  intent  of  the  heart,  and  you  can  believe  that  intent  not 
trr45oaabIe,  or  even  doubtful,  then,  by  the  solemn  obligation  even  of  coldest  duty, 
yjQ.  ihoM  yield  to  mercy.  In  nothing,  though  at  an  iromeafiurable  distance  still, 
i^ioen  on  earch  so  nearly  approach  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty  as  in  the 
^ministration  of  justice.  Divine  justice  will  be  tempered  witii  mercy,  or  dismal 
^  be  our  fate.  As  you  hope  for  mercy  from  the  ereat  Judge,  grant  it  this  day. 
Tifi  awful  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  your  hands — do  justice  in  mercy.  The 
l^n  faint  mnrmor  on  your  quiverine'  lips  will  be  for  mercy,  ere  the  immortal 
:{^int  will  take  its  flight  to,  I  trust,  a  oetter  and  a  brighter  world.** 

We  most  now  bring  to  a  close  our  sketch  of  this  distinguished  advocate,  who 
hs  recalled  to  the  memory  of  their  surviving  contemporaries  the  palmy  days  of 
Insii  eloquence.  Those  great  men,  whose  names  reflect  such  lustre  upon  our 
tttory,  have  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  their  labours  and  their  triumphs — 
'bt-y  bave  perished ;  but  the  genius  which  inspired  them  has  lived.  Flood,  and 
'i'^ittan,  and  Carran,  and  Bushe  (who  spoke  with  the  lips  of  an  angel) — alU 
ill  are  gone,  but  their  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  country  of  their  affections  ; 
Tith  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  it  is  linked  in  imperishable  association : — 

**  These  petriota  throng  m  geocrftl  doom, 
H»ve  awept  the  column  ftom  their  tomb  i 
A  mightier  monument  oomnumd 
The  monn  taint  of  their  n»tiye  land  t 
Tl&ere  pointi  the  mnie  to  stranger's  eye, 
The  graree  of  thoee  who  cannot  die.** 

Uke  the  prophet  of  old,  the  mantle  of  their  genius  has  descended ;  and 
>i  irom  that  dim  and  unknown  shore,  which  lies  far  away  beyond  the  range  of 
'^rtal  ken,  we  could  imagine  these  departed  spirits  looking  down  upon  this 
-traded  land — the  country  of  their  birth,  their  passion,  and  their  glory — how 
r':2A  would  be  their  joy  to  see  that  it  has  fallen  upon  a  successor  not  unworthy 
' :  thdr  fame.  How  much  greater  could  they  know  that  his  heart  is  animated 
'7  the  pure  and  lofty  patriotism  which  inspired  their  own. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Whiteside.     In  the  prime  of  his  years  and 

''■K  fall  flush  of  fame,  it  is  not  likely  he  will  be  left  much  longer  labouring  in  the 

'Acks  of  that  profession  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  lie  wnl  soon 

-called  upon  to  enter  a  higher  sphere  than  any  he  has  yet  occupied.     His 

'tep  may  be  even  now  on  the  threshold.     Will  he,  when  surrounded  by  "  the 

isscinations  of  the  imperial  senate,"  maintain  in  august  assemblies  those  great 

tmths  of  which  in  the  forum  he  has  been  the  intrepid  advocate  ?     Will  he  pass 

-^<cathed  through  the  perilous  ordeal  of  political  life,  or  will  the  imixstuous 

fothosium  of  his  ardent  nature  wither  under  the  smiles  or  quail  berore  the 

trowBs  of  power  ?     Will  he  remain  sreat,  brave,  and  true,  in  her  varying  for- 

(imes  to  that  country  whose  storms  have  lifted  him  to  fame,  identifying  himself 

vith  her  interests,  and  assisting  in  her  regeneration  ?    When  these  storms  have 

passed  away,  when  the  cloud  whieh  has  lowered  above  her  fortunes  shall  have 

'J6ea  socceeded  by  a  serener  sky,  will  he  defend  her  character,  and  shield  her 

^^,  io  high  places,  with  the  same  triumphant  eloquence  with  which  he  has  vin- 

icutcd  innocence  and  baffled  oppression  ;  or  will  the  intrepid  advocate  subside 

lato  the  adroit  politician  ?    A  new  page  in  the  history  of  his  country  has  opened 

^*^fore  him :  in  what  characters  shall  some  future  historian  inscribe  his  name 

^*Te  ?    The  past  is  illuminated  with  the  names  of  those  great  men  who  have 

preceded  him:  shall  the  future  derive  lustre  from  his?     Gifted  with  their 

Pavers,  will  he  follow  in  their  footsteps  ?    Fawning  not  upon  power,  nor  yield- 

iGg  to  fiwtion,  nor  dismayed  by  clamour,  shall  that  fame  be  his,  which  shall 

eadure  when  bronze  has  moulder^,  and  when  marble  has  crumbled  into  dust  ? 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1848  the 
state  of  this  country  has  assumed  a 
very  disastrous    aspect.     A  renewed 
and  extensive  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  has  added  greatly  to  the  suffer- 
ings  of  the  poor,   and  increased  the 
perplexities  which  have  involved  all 
other  classes  of  society.    The  burthen 
of  poor  rates  has  become  intolerable 
to  a  people  who  have  been  themselves 
the  principal  sufferers  from  the  loss  of 
their  crops  ;  and  the  prospect  of  the 
aggravation  of  the  pressure  during  the 
ensuing  year  from  the  continued  and 
increasing  distress  and  destitution  in 
the  country,  has  paralysed  the  energies 
even   of  the  most   sanguine  and   the 
most  resolute.     The  peculiar  evils  of 
the  present  system  of  poor  laws  in  Ire- 
land^ and    their  great  inaptitude  for 
such    a    country,    has  albO  naturally 
tended  to   check  all  exertion  to  pre- 
vent an  increase   of  the  rates,   as  the 
most  active  and  well-disposed  proprie* 
tor  finds  that  all  the  employment  he 
can  give  to  his  poor  is  of  little  avail 
without    an     extensive    co-operation 
among    bis    neighbours,  which  it  is, 
from  various  causes,  impracticable  to 
attain,  while  the  ill  effects  of  a  system 
by  which  such  vast  numbers  are  fed 
upon  public  doles  have,  it  is  too  plain, 
only  increased  their  indolence  and  in- 
disposition   to    earn    their  bread  by 
manly   exertion.     This    system,   con- 
tinued in  one  shape  or  other  since  the 
Labour-rate  Act  was  passed,  while  it 
is  fast  swallowing  up  all  private  pro- 
perty, has,  at  the  same  time,  produced 
incalculable    evils,    in   rendering  the 
mass  of  the    population  listless    and 
dead  to  every  feeling  of  independence, 
an  effect  peculiarly  disastrous  in  the 
Case  of  the   Irish    peasantry.     Alto- 
gether the  prospects  of  the  country 
are  most  ffloomy,  the  very  opposite  to 
thone  whicn  a  well-ordered  state  should 
exhibit. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
arrest  our  downward  progress,  and  to 
correct  the  system  of  legislation  that 
has  been  inflicted  upon  us.  With  this 
view,  and  with  the  very  desirable  ob- 


ject of  raising  a  national  spirit  in  the 
country,  the  Irish  Council  was,  in  the 
summer  of  1847,  founded  by  a  few 
men  of  great  talents  and  of  sincere 
and  patriotic  intentions.  It  failed, 
however — from  what  causes  it  would 
now  be  useless  to  inquire.  The 
Council  of  National  Distress  and 
Safety,  composed  of  such  of  the  Irish 
members  of  parliament  of  all  politicil 
parties  as  chose  to  attend,  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  better  results.  All  the 
principal  grievances  of  the  time  were 
in  both  these  societies  enlarged  upon, 
and  formed  the  theme,  with  many, 
of  eloquent  declamation.  The  vast 
sums  expended  under  the  Labour-rate 
Act  upon  useless  works— the  increas- 
ing burthen  of  poor  rates — the  decay 
of  manufactures  and  of  productive  in- 
dustry in  general,  and  tne  blundering 
legislation  of  the  Whig  government 
were  not  forgotten,  but,  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe,  with  a  secret  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  many  who 
held  this  language  to  take  no  step  that 
would  effect  the  removal  of  that  go- 
vernment. 

While  these  fruitless  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  some  relief  to  the  press- 
ing evils  of  the  country,  the  distress  of 
the  people,  combined  with  the  astound- 
ing political  events  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  emboldened  the  leaders  of 
disaffection  to  excite  rebellion,  and  as 
a  mode  of  remedying  the  grievances  of 
the  people,  to  introduce  confusion  and^ 
a  total  prostration  of  the  rights  of 
property,  which  could  have  ended  in 
nothing  but  massacre  and  bloodshed. 
We  certainly  give  the  present  govern- 
ment full  credit  for  their  activity  in 
preventing  an  actual  outbreak ;  but  we 
must,  at  the  same  time,  express  our  deep 
conviction  that  their  general  policv 
and  legislation  towards  this  country 
could  only  have  the  effect  of  adding 
fuel  to  the  flame  of  discontent  and  dis- 
affection. Where  there  is  a  country 
in  which  landlords  are  without  rents, 
tenants  overburthened  and  crippled  by 
taxation,  and  a  people  demoralised. 
and  at  the  same  tune  in  distress  and 
penury,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  they 
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should  bec<nne  the  prey  of  traitors  and 
of  agitators  who  are  only  wanting  in 
cx'iara^e  to  become  traitors. 

Whilst  we  are  writings  a  new  as- 

sociatioD  has  sprung  up»  the    object 

of  vhicb  b  to  procure  a  periodical 

5655100  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 

Dublin*    This  scheme  has  also  had  its 

orieio  In  the  disgust  generated  in  the 

public  miod  by  the  mischievous  course 

vt  recent  legislation  ;  bat  we  cannot 

cuGceal  our  fears  that  it  will  be  found 

f'Qij  a  delusion,  calculated  to  distract 

^t-entioD  from  the  real  source  of  our 

iberj,  while  it  will  serve  the  purposes 

fi  corropt  men,  who  will  endeavour 

t  smintain  their  popularity  by  a  noisy 

^ution  for  a    project   which    they 

<T.  j«  is  not  likely  to  meet  the  support 

fafljr  English   party   in  the  imperial 

firliament,  and  will,  therefore,  never 

Hrirg  them  into  any  real  collision  with 

tU  ministry.     Like  the  Irish  Council, 

iLLn  society  consists  of  men  of  every 

:^!itioaIhue;   and  we  greatly  lament 

ti  at  in,  perhaps,  the  necessary  consti- 

tjtioQ  of  this  body  there  should  be 

fouod    an    opening    through    which 

-  3ud  and  imposture  may  rear  its  de- 

frmed  head,    while   all    the    crying 

^^ils  of  the   land  are  still  left  unre- 

ire^sed. 

While  we  thus  pass  in  review  the 
Tirioos  abortive  attempts  that  have 
t*v€n  made  to  ruse  us  from  our 
■retched  condition,  it  is  far  from  our 
'ention  to  engender  a  feeling  of  apa- 
tlv  or  despair  in  the  public  mind.  On 
•i-e  contrary,  our  great  object  is  to 
irect  public  attention  to  the  real 
><jur€e  of  the  disastrous  legislation 
*  at  has  been  pursued  to  meet  the  ca- 
iHiitj  with  which  we  have  been  af- 
i  ted.  It  18  time  for  the  country  to 
•->  <k  the  question  boldly  in  the  face. 
It  is  now  become  abundantly  manifest 
t^'  all  who  do  not  wilfully  shut  their 
^'ts  that  the  occurrence  of  the  potato 
^  ^>ease  was  made  the  pretext  only  for 
^3  entire  change  of  the  commercial 
';^t«m  from  one  of  protection  to  free 
tr&Je.  Instead  of  the  adoption  of  effi- 
c^'^nt  measures  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  to  meet  an  extraordinary 
erapTgency,  Ireland  and  its  calamity 
tjTiiT  served  the  objects  of  those  who 
^3^  long  contemplated  the  entire 
overthrow  of  protection  to  domestic 
iMttttry  in  all  its  branches ;  and,  in 
t^t,  occupied  but  a  subordinate  place 
n  the  thoughts  of  statesmen.     In  any 


respect  this  mode  of  dealing  with  our 
calamity  has  been  mischievous  in  its 
consequences  to  us.  It  was  a  very  in- 
vidious position  for  Ireland  to  be 
placed  in,  that  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
tected classes  in  England  should  attri- 
bute to  us  their  defeat  in  the  struggle, 
and  the  very  prominent  and  marked 
part  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  members  took  in  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  protective  system  has 
only  recoiled  on  themselves  and  their 
constituents,  and  been  the  fruitful 
source  of  all  the  injurious  legislation 
under  which  we  have  since  groaned. 
Mr,  O'Connell  had  for  some  years  se- 
ceded from  parliament,  under  the  alle- 
gation that  Irish  members  could  effect 
no  good  for  their  country  in  an  Impe- 
rial Parliament ;  but  the  moment  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  and  the  other 
measures  of  free  trade  were  proposed 
in  1846,  he  went  over  to  London,  and 
arrayed  all  the  Irish  members  over 
whom  he  had  influence,  the  represen- 
tatives of  an  entirely  agricultural 
country,  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
English  agricultural  party,  and  thus, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  the  corn- 
laws  were  destroyed  by  a  man  who 
never  ceased  to  attribute  the  wretch- 
edness and  poverty  of  Ireland  to  the 
loss  of  protection  to  her  industry,  as 
resulting  from  the  Act  of  Union.  It  is 
in  vain  to  pretend  that  there  was  any 
opposition  from  any  quarter  to  the 
most  effective  measures  to  meet  Irish 
famine,  even  to  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  corn-laws ;  but  there  was 
the  strongest  opposition  to  an  entire 
permanent  change  of  policy,  and  to 
the  laws  that  were  carried  for  the 
abolition  of  protection.  So  far  from 
free  trade  and  political  economy  being 
a  remedy  for  the  famine,  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally allowed,  that  the  most  effective 
measures  for  its  relief  were  those 
adopted  in  1845,  by  the  formation  of 
depots  of  food  throughout  the  coun- 
try, by  the  agency  of  government; 
but  this  mode  of  relief  was  in  violation 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
and  was  abandoned  by  the  Whig  go- 
vernment on  that  ground,  in  1846, 
and  this  abandonment  was  one  princi- 
pal ground  of  their  having  recourse 
to  the  new  poor-law,  as  the  only  alter- 
native, when  they  refused  any  longer 
to  use  extraordinary  means  of  provid- 
ing food  for  the  people.  Political 
economy  was  also  an  obstacle  to  the 
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employment  of  money  on  railways,  or 
any  other  productive  investment  which 
would  have  given  to  the  people  bread, 
ivithout  their  being  a  burthen  upon 
the  poor  rates. 

Thus  almost  all  the  remedies  pro- 
vided  by  the  legislature  to  meet  an  ab- 
normal state  of  things,  arising  from  a 
sudden  calamity,  were  founded  upon 
principles  applicable  only  to  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  society,  and  accordingly 
they  were  greatly  deficient.  There 
was  ^reat  loss  of  life  from  famine  and 
pestilence  ;  and  although  the  relief 
afforded  was  far  from  being  effectual, 
the  expense  entailed  upon  an  impo- 
verished country  was  vastly  increased 
by  the  refusal  of  governn^ent  to  inter- 
fere with  the  course  of  private  trade, 
and  the  necessity  thus  arising  to  pur- 
chase food  from  the  private  importers 
who,  in  defiance  of  all  the  theory  of 
free  trade,  were  the  real  monopolists 
during  the  year  of  famine.  The  Labour- 
rate  Act,  which  has  also  saddled  us 
with  such  crushing  burthens,  was 
likewise  supported  upon  a  principle 
ready  cut  from  Adam  Smith,  and  that 
science  which  now  excludes  every 
other  idea  from  the  minds  of  our 
ruling  statesmen.  This  was  plainly 
avowed  by  the  prime  Minister  himself, 
in  a  late  debate  on  a  motion  intro- 
duced  into  the  House  of  Commonsj 
with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  appli- 
cation of  any  future  relief  loans  for 
Ireland  to  reproductive  works.  On 
that  occasion  the  waste  of  money  ex- 
pended under  the  Labour-rate  Act  was 
strongly  urged,  but  every  argument 
was  met  by  Lord  John  Russell  by  the 
notable  dogma,  that  government  could 
not  go  into  the  labour  market  and  em- 
ploy the  destitute  on  useful  works. 
Breaking  stones  and  filling  ditches 
were  the  only  works  that  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  private  employment  of 
labour,  and  to  carry  out  this  principle 
of  abstract  science,  Ireland  is  mulcted 
in  overwhelming  taxation. 

The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Anti  Corn -Law 
League,  was  the  first  strong  manifes- 
tation of  the  absolute  sway  of  the  new 
principles  of  political  economy.  A 
most  plausible  picture  was  then  drawn 
of  its  advantages  to  Ireland  even,  and 
a  great  parade  was  made  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  police  tax  from  the 
county  cess  to  the  consolidated  fund, 
to  enable  the  farmers  the  better  to 


encounter  foreign  competition.  How 
grossly  has  the  expectation  of  reduced 
taxation  been  falsified.  A  poor  rate, 
amounting,  in  most  cases,  to  a  fourth 
of  the  annual  value  of  the  land— in 
many,  to  one-half— in  not  a  few,  to 
the  whole  value,  and  a  greatly  in- 
creased county  cess,  are  pretty  sen- 
sible evidence  of  the  folly  of  all  such 
expectations.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Irish  members,  led  on  by  the  late 
Mr.  O'Connell,  turned  the  scale  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of 
the  destruction  of  the  corn-laws:  he 
was  influenced  by  the  feeling  often 
avowed  by  him — a  desire  to  bivak 
down  the  English  aristocracy;  but 
Ireland,  perhaps,  has  only  met  with  a 
just  retribution,  in  being  itself  re4pced 
to  misery  and  desolation.  Instead  of 
uniting  firmly  with  the  English  agri. 
cultural  party  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Manchester  school,  Ire- 
land led  the  van  in  an  assault  upon  the 
landed  interest ;  and  any  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  guard  the  in- 
terests of  that  extensive  portion  of  the 
population,  which  derives  its  subsist- 
ence from  agriculture,  was  completely 
broken  up,  and  through  that  breach 
entered  the  New  Poor-law,  the  La- 
bour-rate Act,  the  Temporary  Relief 
Act,  and  all  that  train  of  destructive 
enactments  which,  while  they  com- 
pletely impoverish  and  cripple  the 
landlord  and  farmers,  must  necessarily 
disable  them  from  employing  the  arti- 
san and  the  labourer,  and  thus  leave 
him '  to  destitution  and  starvation. 
Often  has  the  principle  been  asserted 
in  Ireland,  that  the  famine  was  an  im- 
perial calamity,  and  should  be  borne 
by  the  whole  state.  If  this  principlei 
contended  for  by  men  of  all  parties  at 
the  great  Rotundo  meeting  of  peeri 
and  commoners  in  1647*  hiul  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  legislature,  it  would  have 
gone  a  great  way  towards  alleviating 
our  distresses ;  but,  after  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  members  on  the  com* law 
question,  was  there  any  prospect  of  the 
English  agricultural  members  or  their 
constituents  enduring  taxation  to  re- 
lieve a  country  which  had  left  them 
to  struggle  in  future,  unprotected, 
against  foreign  competition?  No  other 
conduct  could  naturally  have  been 
expected  from  them,  than  that  tbfj 
should  join  in  the  outcry  raised  in 
England  against  the  endless  burthen 
of  Irish  poverty,  and  vote  for  the  new 
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pcior-Iiv,  and  all  the  ciita]<^e  of  oon- 

i«eatii]g  legislatioD ;  and  thus  is  the 

fmun  of  the  Rotundo  meeting  to  pro- 

iacefaoj  effect,  though  so  inflaential 

irrfD  its  niimbers  and  respectability, 

ri.ilj  accoaoted  for.     It  is  true  that 

Lfd  Stinley  succeeded  in  carrying 

rural  important  amendments  in  the 

P^if-liw  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

vLch  would  haYe  greatly  mitigated 

>h  presiore ;  but  the  fatal  effects  of 

:^?  conduct  of  the  Irish  members  on 

^^  qaestion  of  the  corn-laws  rendered 

I  ^possible  for  any  of  his  political 

^-?*is  in  the  lower  house  to  join  in 

•'t  ittempt,  and  Ireland  was  left  to 

■jf  the  full  severity  of  the  ministerial 

;  no  English  member  would  un- 

vnake  the  unpopular  task  of  oppos- 

"V  a  measure  which  was  held  forth 

^s  io  future,  relieving  England  from 

'^>f  bortben  of  Irish   poverty.     We 

* "sld  call  upon  our  readers  to  consi- 

^r  tbe  effect  of  the  conduct  of  our 

'  ^n  representatives,  the  minority  of 

•bom,  we  boldly  say,  have  brought 

•  >s  OS  til  the  evils  of  recent  legisla- 

'  J"i.    They  have  sacrificed  the  inte- 

'  ^t3  of  Ireland  to  aggrandise  the  great 

^r^taliits  of  Manchester,  and  this  they 

-<i  vith  the  view  of  enjoying  the  smiles 

-'^i  &vonr  of  the   Whig  ministry ; 

-J^ve  completely  abandoned  and 

•ousted  the  representatives  of  the 

-^ded  interest    in    England ;   they 

'^^e  suiddally    thrown     the    whole 

'  "-M  of  their  influence  into  the  scale 

favour  of  Cobdeo  and  Bright,  who 

'  rolj  used  the  potato  famine  as  a 

•^teit  to  carry  their  own  views,  and 

■-  (Consequence  has  been  not  merely 

"•^repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  but  what 

'Tfry  man  of  common  sense,  who  is 

*  TJainted  with  the  workings  of  party 
'  the  House  of  Commons,  must  have 

'  rescep,  the  total  disruption  of  any 
:'-rtj  in  that  house  to  protect  the 
'-"M  interest,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  from  injurious  legislation. 
^'  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  assertions 
'•  u  e?er  was  attempted  to  be  pawned 
2  *  besotted  people,  that  the  105 
'^^  members  have  no  influence  in 

*  e  legislature.  This  is  every  day  in 
'u-  mouths  of  the  repeal  members, 
")  instilled  by  their  press  ;  and  it  is 
'  1  calculated  to  serve  the  designs  of 

rropt  men,  who  wish  to  combine  the 
•*o  objects  of  keeping  up  agitation 
^  '^  at  the  same  time  of  withdrawing 
h'^t'iic  attention  from  their  parliamen* 
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tary  conduct,  as  being  not  worthy  of 
regard,  from  the  alleged  inability  to 
effect  any  good  for  Ireland.  Behind 
the  dust  thus  raised  by  agitation,  there 
is  scarcely  a  repeal  member  that  does 
not  drive  a  profitable  trade  with  mi- 
nisters for  his  vote,  since  the  day  that 
his  vote  on  the  corn-laws  brought 
them  into  power,  and  they  are  become 
completely  indifferent  to  the  ruin 
which  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
government  have  brought  on  the 
country,  whose  interests  they  were 
elected  to  represent.  A  feeble  oppo- 
sition made  by  them  on  a  ftsw  isolated 
points,  is  but  a  wretched  compensation 
for  all  the  mischief  which  their  gene- 
ral support  enables  them  to  effect, 
while  It  has  greatly  increased  the  in- 
dignation and  contempt  which  their 
utter  abandonment  of  the  agricultural 
and  Protectionist  party  in  parliament 
has  given  rise  to.  What  independent 
English  member  would  feel  any  heart 
to  propose  any  measure  to  benefit  Ire- 
land or  its  impoverished  people,  when 
he  reflects  on  the  treatment  which 
Lord  George  Bentinck's  Railway  Bill 
received  from  the  Irish  members? — 
who  unanimously  approved  of  it  one 
day,  but  after  a  visit  to  the  minister, 
two-thirds  of  them  either  voted  against 
it,  or  absented  themselves  at  the  divi- 
sion, and  those  the  very  members  who 
clamour  loudest  on  the  fertile  topic  of 
Irish  poverty  and  starvation.  Who 
would  not  feel  disgust,  when  he  sees 
the  Irish  representatives  make  such  a 
barefaced  sacrifice  of  the  public  good 
to  their  own  private  views,  and  for  the 
future  discontinue  all  attempts  to  serve 
her? 

But  it  really  seems  to  be  the  settled 
purpose  of  the  majority  of  our  repre- 
sentatives to  excite  the  animosity  of 
the  English  members,  and  particularly 
of  that  party  among  them  with  whom 
our  common  interest  should  induce 
them  to  make  common  cause,  and  to 
provoke  them  to  hostile  votes  against 
Ireland.  In  the  last  session,  the  same 
system  of  conduct  was  pursued,  which 
could  only  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  any  party  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
population.  If  we  examine  their  votes, 
they  would  only  increase  the  irritation 
which  they  had  in  previous  sessions 
raised.  The  period  for  which  the  in- 
come-tax was  imposed  on  England  was 
about  to  expire,  and  its  renewal  was 
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opposed  by  the  agricaUural  party  in 
£ngland  as  very  onerous  upon  the 
fkrmers  who  had  now  lost  all  protec- 
tion. In  this  opposition  they  were 
joined  by  the  urban  population ;  but 
the  Irish  members,  whose  constituents 
are  not  sql^ect  to  the  tax*  came  down 
to  the  house  in  a  body»  and  were  the 
principal  means  of  imposing  an  unpo- 
pular tax  upon  England*  It  may  be 
said  that  the  revenue  could  not  bear 
so  large  a  loss :  hut  the  question  really 
raised  wm  between  direct  taxation  and 
the  indirect  taxation  of  customs  and 
excise ;  and  the  income-tax  was  sup- 
ported as  essential  to  a  free-trade 
policy.  Were  free* trade  and  political 
economy  such  boons  to  Ireland*  that 
her  representatives  for  them  should 
excite  a  prejudice  against  their  coun- 
try in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen,  by 
imposing  an  unpopular  tax  upon  them? 
Could  there  be  a  worse  method  de- 
vised of  obtaining  a  mitigation  of  the 
Pressure  of  the  poor-law  in  Ireland  ? 
t  is  very  well  if  it  does  not  procure 
us  the  blessings  of  the  income-tai*  in 
addition  to  other  taxation. 

The  votes  of  the  minority  of  the 
Irish  members  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  is  also  calculated 
to  inflict  irreparable  iigury  upon  Ire- 
land, by  exciting  the  hostility  of  a  most 
influential  class,  the  shipping  interest 
in  England,  in  addition  to  the  agri- 
cultural body  which  we  have  already 
alienated.  What  benefit  have  Cobden 
and  the  Manchester  capitalists  con- 
ferred upon  us  that  we  should  alienate 
every  ouer  class  by  supporting  their 
favorite  theories?  But  the  most 
marked  instance  of  the  disastrous  con- 
duct of  our  members  occurred  when 
the  scheme  of  ministers  for  the  relief 
of  the  West  Indies  was  in  i^tation. 
Their  whole  plan  was  very  distasteful 
to  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mone,  was  strongly  objected  to  by  the 
West  Indian  interests  and  was  only  car- 
ried by  a  small  miu^'^^y  ^f  fifteen ;  hut 
a  part  of  the.  scheme^  which  went  to 
admit  rum  at  a  greatly  diminished  duty, 
was  greatly  objected  to  by  the  Irish  dis- 
tillers and  farmers*  and  a  deputation 
was  sent  to  London,  to  organise  an 
opposition  affainst  it.  They  did  their 
utmost  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
Irish  members,  a  meeting  of  whom 
was  held  in  London,  and  ^hey  appeared 
to  he  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
the  scheme.    The  plain  and  only  ef- 


fectual course  open  to  them  was  to  joii 
in  the  general  opposition  to  the  wboL 
measure,  and  thus  to  turn  the  mi 
nisterial  majority  of  fifteen  into  ) 
minority ;  but  this  course  would  dq 
have  suited  the  views  of  those  wb* 
find  their  account  in  suppor^ng  mini^ 
ters,  and  accordingly,  the  greater  pax 
of  the  Irish  members  either  absente 
themselves  or  voted  with  the  majority 
and  contented  themselves  with  an  i^ 
efiectual  opposition  to  that  part  vl^^Q 
related  to  the  rum  duties,  when  th^ 
must  have  known  that  they  would  \ 
thoroughly  beaten ;  and  thus  thej  ha^ 
contrived  at  once  to  ss^sri^ce  the  intj 
rests  of  Ireland,  and  to  excite  the  b^ 
tility  of  the  powerful  West  Indian  \\ 
terest.  And  these  are  the  represej 
tatives  who  shortly  before  in  Dublj 
ostentatiously  vowed  to  prefer  IreU^ 
to  the  support  of  any  ministry. 

We  have  now  gone  throqgb  a  v^ 
risome  detail,  but  we  have  thought  i 
necessary  to  bring  in  review  befoj 
our  readers  the  whole  conduct  si 
proceedings  of  the  majority  of  tl 
Irish  m^inbers,  becanse  it  is  hlgb 
important  that  the  public  should  a 
to  whom  is  du^  the  miseries  which  I 
gislation  has  brought  upon  us.  TJ 
course  of  proceeding  of  the  Irish  mel 
bers  has  been  such*  from  first  to  las 
as  not  only  to  render  impossible  d 
existence  in  the  |Iouse  of  Comnio 
of  any  party  capable  of  protecting  t^ 
interests  of  the  agricultural  populatij 
of  the  empire,  but  they  have  gone  t] 
length  of  provoking  the  hostility  of  t| 
landed  interest  in  England — an  abso^ 
extravagance  of  folly,  which  notbi^ 
but  the  frantic  hatred  to  England, 
disastrous  to  this  country,  but  ^o  loo 
i^nd  sedulously  instilled  l\y  agitatoi 
CQu]d  haye  produced. 

The  repeal  of  those  laws  which  pr 
tected  the  Irish  farnier  in  the  grow 
of  his  wheat  and  oats*  and  other  groj 
crops*  was  very  ]ittle  alleviation  of  tl 
fufnine*  even  at  its  height ;  while  tl 
principles  of  political  econopay  q 
which  that  repeal  was  founded,  ai 
which  forbid  any  interference  with  tl 
course  of  privi^te  trade,  was  absolute 
^  most  serious  aggravation  of  the  pa 
lie  distress.  At  the  height  to  wbitj 
pricey  rose  during  the  year  of  faioid 
corn  would  have  been  admitted  at  tq 
nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  under  th 
old  sliding-9Pa]e ;  where4«  under  X^ 
scale  which  ceased  only  on  the  fin{ 
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if  hst  month*   the  lowest  duty  was 

^sr  fibilliDgs   for  wheat*  and  so   ill 

laftedvas  the  scale  for  famine  prices 

:.i!  it  was  suspended  for  a  period  of 

'xe  iQoothsy   the  very  session  after 

■I}  ecietiQeot.     The  experience  of  the 

Lt  three  years  shows,  that  the  main 

i^t  titute  for  the  lost  potatoes  is  In- 

iu  meal ;    and  the  only  funds  the 

'  uiitrj  baK   to  purchase  this  food^ 

• -:er  for  the  pauper  population  or 

•'e  rest  of  the  popuiation,  are  derived 

:^  ni  the  sale  of  their  corn  and  stock, 

:'  3i  vbich  the  people  must  not  only 

:y  food  but  pay  their  rents,  poor- 

^'!t  and  taxes,  now  so  grievously 

'^rrasome.     It  is  useless  at  present 

'•'  i^CQss  the  question,  how  it  is  the 

;  ;  >i'  of  Ireland  cannot  generally  eat 

"..  ciirn  of  their  own  country  5   the 

'  *«  t  la  so,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 

1 }  change  for  years  to  come.     It  is 

r&inlj  an  advantage  to  the  poor  to 

^  t^e  Indian  corn  cheap,  hut  quite  the 

"  r^rse  as  to  other  grain.     Under  the 

[:  $^ure  of  taxation,  and  the  loss  of 

y  potato  cro|i,  the  country  has  no- 

•i^rg  to  fall  back  on  as  revenue  to  its 

rihahitants,  hut  a  high  price  for  corn 

ii  cattle.      The  inhabitants  of  the 

-r?e  cities  and  towns  are  altogether 

t'^eodent  on  the  rural  population, 

•  'i  it  is  impossible  for  the  merchant, 

•It  shopkeeper,  or  the  tradesman  to 

'■•ri^e,  unless  the  farmer,  the  rural 

'  Tcr,  and  the  landlords  are  well 

- 1  plied  with  money.  All  the  expenses 

fi  barthens  of  the  famine  must  be 

•<  Hie  bj  the  funds  produced  by  the  sale 

Khe  native  produce  of  Ireland,  and  we 

■  nA  contend  that  it  is  a  total  delusion 

ti  suppose  that  a  low  price  for  that  pro- 

-uc«  ii  an  advantage  in  meeting  those  ex- 

(  fi^s  and  burthen?,  or  in  enabling  the 

<■  uDtry  to  feed  its  pauper  population. 

L-t  Mb  contrast  our  present  wretched 

i-^il-erised  condition  with  the  period 

!  tbe  war,  when  wheat  reached  the 

;^^5^aoi'diiiary  price  of  £4  per  barrel. 

I  be  farmers  and  landlords  were  able 

••»  tmploy  the  labourers,  and   were 

^^cod  customers  to  the  inhabitants  of 

re towni ;  and,  as  far  as  Ireland  was 

t  ncerned,  it  never  was  so  prosperous, 

•'^  its   people  better  fed,    although 

^iTiog  that  period  there  were  some- 

'  ■  ^^  rather  extensive  failures  of  the 

.  •  tato.    We  4re  aware  that  such  high 

i "'  «A  are  not  now  i^^ainable,  nor  de- 

-uble,  for  the  whole  empire,  and  that 

•'Uiplaintji  are  now  generally  directed, 


not  against  low  price?,  but  against  the 
overwhelming  burthen  of  taxes ;  but 
really  the  practical  question  is,  are 
prices  remunerative,  or  is  there  any 
probability  of  succeeding  in  an  attempt 
directed  against  taxation  alone  f  We 
are  convinced  that  any  such  attempt 
will  be  a  great  waste  of  the  nation's 
exertions. 

In  a  mere  endeavour  to  get  rid  of 
or  lessen  the  burthen  of  poor  rates, 
all  parties  in  England  will  only  see  a 
desire  to  throw  our  pauperism  upon 
them,  and  all  their  prejudices  will  be 
awakened.     The   Queen's  speech  has 
no  doubt  intimated  the  probable  in* 
tention  of  granting  a  committee   to 
inquire  into  the  Irish  poor-laws ;  but 
this  has   always  been  found  a   con- 
venient method  of  getting  rid  of  a 
disagreeable  subject,  and  at  the  best  is 
not  likely  to  lead  to  any  relief  for  some 
years  to  come,  as  the  whole  of  the 
session  would  be  consumed  in  the  in- 
quiry.    Most  of  the  plans  also  that 
we  have  heard  of  for  modifying  the 
poor-law  system,  are  surrounded  with 
great  and  perhaps  insuperable  difficul- 
ties.   It  has  been  proposed  to  equalise 
the  burthen,  by  rendering  all  other 
kinds  of  property,  in  addition  to  laud, 
liable  to  rates ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  heavy  incumbrancers  upon  Irish 
estates  will  bear  with  patience  such  an 
alteration  of  the  Irish  poor-law,  which 
has  never  yet  been  attempted  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  would  subject  them 
to  a  burthen  never  anticipated.      It 
would  greatly  increase  the  objections 
to  the  investment  of  capital  in  Ireland, 
and  would  even  lead  to  the  foreclosure 
of  mortgages,  and  a  pressure  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  so  that  the  Irish 
proprietors  might  find  such  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  but  a  very  questionable 
amelioration.     We  cannot  but  see  that 
the  present  government  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  grant  any  substantial  relief: 
their  principal  supporters,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  large  towns  in  Eng- 
land, have  been  the  foremost  to  fasten 
the  new  poor-law  upon  Ireland,  and 
after  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  men^ 
hers   upon  the  corn-laws,    the    Pro- 
tectionists will  never  join  in  any  mere 
struggle  against  the  abuses  or  defects 
of  the  poor-laws.     The  only  effectual 
course  open  to  the  Irish  people  is  to 
join  their  forces  to  the  Protectionist 
body  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
then  the  greatest  results  will  follow. 
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Instead  of  the  Irish  members  being 
viewed  as  the  enemies  of  every  interest 
in  the  empire^  and  particularlv  of  the 
agricaltural  body,  a  strong,  united 
party  would  be  forniedy  capable  of 
protecting  the  agricultural  population 
from  mischievous  legislation;  and  is 
there  not  every  motive  that  can  in- 
fluence men  for  doing  so  ?  Will  the 
landed  interest  of  Ireland,  including 
both  landlords  and  tenants,  allow  them- 
selves to  be  crushed?  Prices  are 
clearly  not  remunerative,  for  they  can- 
not possibly  enable  the  farmer  to  pay 
the  burthens  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. It  is  perfectlv  monstrous  that 
every  expectation  of  a  reduction  of 
tazati^,  held  out  to  the  agriculturist 
at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  should  be  signally,  nay,  outra- 
geously falsified,  and  yet  that  all  pro- 
tection should  be  withdrawn.  On 
every  side  we  hear  of  farmers  sinking 
under  the  pressure  of  the  times- 
unable  to  meet  their  engagements,  and 
surrendering  their  farms ;  and  thus 
the  only  means  of  support  of  the  mass 
of  the  population  is  failing  them. 

We  have  given  every  attention  to 
the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  and  en- 
deavoured to  become  reconciled  to  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws. 
His  leading  argument  against  protec- 
tive duties,  appears  to  be  their  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  trade,  and 
that  if  a  nation  be  unable  to  compete, 
unprotected,  with  other  nations  in  the 
department  to  which  its  industry  has 
been  turned,  it  is  better  it  should  turn 
to  some  other  employment  in  which  it 
has  a  natural  or  acquired  advantage. 
We  are,  however,  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  to  what  other  employment 
the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  is  to  turn. 
If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  victimized 
by  the  theories  of  any  philosopher, 
however  exalted,  we  deserve  our  fate. 
We  have  often  heard  it  announced 
that  we  were  a  nation  of  eight  mil- 
lions^ and  were  too  great  to  be  ne- 
glected, or  our  interests  sacrificed; 
but  after  all  our  boasted  importance, 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  ruined  by 
the  votes  of  our  own  representatives, 
we  deserve  the  contempt  of  the  whole 
world.  If  we  permit  them  quietly  to 
abandon  our  interests  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  private  profit^  we  will 
richly  earn  the  derision  of  mankind. 
Hitherto  their  votes  have  escaped  at- 
teotion  amidst  the  distractions  of  trai- 


torous conspiracies,  which  have  so 
diverted  public  attention  from  the 
proceedings  of  parliament.  The  pre- 
vailing tendency  among  the  Irish  tc 
undervalue  the  influence  of  their  mem- 
bers in  parliament,  although  it  is  noto 
rious  that  their  votes  have  turned  the 
scale  on  the  roost  important  questioiu 
of  public  policy,  during  the  last  quar 
ter  of  a  century,  has  also  greatlj  coo 
tributed  to  withdraw  the  public  mim 
from  the  proceedings  of  our  represeD 
tatives.  Added  to  this  b  the  constan 
propensity  of  the  people  to  have  thei 
heads  so  filled  with  visionary  schemes  o 
nationality,  that  they  never  turn  thei 
attention  to  anything  practicable  o 
attainable  ;  and  the  advocacy  of  ao, 
of  those  visionary  plans  of  Repeal  ant 
of  Rotatory  Parliaments,  and  th 
thousand  and  one  bubbles  that  fill  tb 
air,  cover  a  multitude  of  political  siw 
While  our  population  are  thus  star 
gazing,  they  neglect  their  own  priTal 
business,  as  well  as  their  roost  impor 
tant  public  interest,  and  they  are  doi 
little  better  than  a  nation  of  paupers. 
As  an  instance  of  the  continoe 
proneness  of  our  countrymen  to  iil 
dulge  in  impracticable  speculation, « 
are  tempted  to  refer  to  a  proposj 
which  we  lately  saw  made  in  a  Iett£ 
in  the  public  press,  coming  from  a  get 
tleman  of  station,  namely,  that  th 
Irish  members  should  combine  to  ij 
store  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  office.  We  J 
not  pretend  to  pronounce  whether  tb 
statesman  shall  ever  again  hold  tl 
reins  of  government ;  but  we  are  son) 
puzzled  to  understand  how,  in  th 
present  state  of  parties  in  the  Houi 
of  Commons,  the  Irish  members  coul 
effect  his  restoration.  Sir  Robert  Pe 
has  not  more  than  one  hundred  h 
lowers  in  that  house ;  and  we  al 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  bv  wb/ 
process  of  arithmetic  the  combioatic 
of  the  Irish  members  with  them  cod 
give  him  a  majority,  so  as  to  enal^ 
him  to  resume  office.  The  Whigs  « 
not  likely  to  join  in  a  vote  for  the 
own  expulsion  ;  they  were  never  v« 
quick  to  take  a  hint,  even  from  tb£ 
adversaries,  to  abandon  office,  least  < 
all  did  any  one  hear  of  their  volanteej 
ing  to  resign.  Neither  have  we  sW 
the  slightest  disposition  in  Sir  Robfl 
Peel's  former  supportersy  the  Prote^ 
tionists,  to  restore  him  to  office ;  o 
the  contrary,  it  is  quite  plain  that  th^ 
much  prefer  the  continuance*  of  ti 
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present  mmistrj  in  place,  and  will  join 

u  DO  ?ote  irbich  has  for  its  object  or 

:7^t  his  return  to  power.    Bat  while 

!:>cb  \  project  seems  wholly  out  of  the 

fowerof  oorrepresentatives,  the  vision^ 

.rics  indeotfaosiastSy  who  are  the  bane 

ifoaraofortDoate  coantry,  never  once 

•  octempUteajonction  of  the  Irish  mem- 

>^r3  with  the  Protectionists— a  union 

•hcb, from  their  numbers^  would  be 

^c<xtosL    Many  of  the  Jrbh  proprie- 

!  rs  are  still  horrified  at  the  idea  of 

r>tecdon,  so  contrary  to  all  their 

'■  LdOi  of  theoretical  perfection.    The 

•^■^ht  of  our    Irish    farmers,    so 

J.:Ed  down  and  mined  by  taxation, 

^">^  toy  protection,  seems  quite  to 

-'-  S:  their  nenres ;    and  any   union 

^'^i  a  party  who  still  feel  favourably 

^^x*3ed  to  such  a  policy,  and  who,  if 

-^^fiSirj,  would  restore  it,  is  quite 

^*t^tefiil  to  our  Irish  political  doc- 

■  ••%  who  seem  only  to  follow  the  pre- 

-  'iptioos  of  the  famous  physician, 

'J-^Tado,  and  to  think  that  nothing  is 

RintJDgto  OS  but  a  steady  perseverance 

4pUn  of  copious  depletion.     Poor- 

'^i^  and  county-cess  accumulate,  and 

>Lc>Qgb  there  is  but  a  light  crop  of 

'  ^i  aod  an  extensive  loss  of  the  po- 

'-•;'crop;  under  the  new  free-trade 

'  'CT,  prices  are  likely  to  be  lower 

-jfi  thej  have  been  for  years  back, 

•>■]  the  patient   is  absolutely  sinking 

^tu  exhaustion,  farmers,  landlords, 

^^  Uboarers  pauperised ;  and  yet  still 

^  with  many  of  our  landed  pro- 

'tror«  u  free-trade,    a  little  more 

^^iog  and  hot  water^  and  all  will  be 

It  is  time  for  us  to   descend  to  the 

^:>v>D»  of  common- sense :  we  address 

-:ekes  especially  to  the  gentry,  and 
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to  those  who  have  any  property  to  lose. 
The  time  is  propitious  for  them  to 
exert  themselves.  Agitation,  which 
had  ripened  into  rebellion,  is  for  the 
present  prostrate ;  and  the  influence  of 
property  will  be  more  felt  and  re- 
spected by  our  representatives  in  par- 
liament, than  heretofore.  While  every 
other  class  is  depressed  and  impove- 
rished, the  landed  proprietors  are 
chiefly  marked  out  for  destruction ; 
surely,  at  such  a  time  they  will  not  lie 
down  in  indolence  and  apathy.  If  in 
every  county  they  exert  [themselves  to 
force  their  representatives  into  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duty,  a  party 
may  yet  be  formed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  capable  of  protecting  the 
landed  interest  of  the  empire.  This 
is  the  great  point  to  be  looked  to :  un- 
less a  strong  and  united  party  of  this 
description  be  formed  without  delay, 
we  see  nothing  for  the  landed  proprie- 
tors of  Ireland  but  utter  confiscation 
and  ruin.  Let  all  their  energies  be 
directed  to  this  end,  and  they  may  be 
saved.  They  have  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities on  grand  juries,  and  at  public 
meetings,  of  causing  their  opinions  to 
be  heard  ;  and  if  there  be  anything  like 
the  unanimity  which  the  crisis  demands, 
our  Irish  members  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  altering  their  course,  or  else 
forfeiting  the  confidence  of  their  con- 
stituents for  ever.  But  we  hope  our 
gentry  will  take  warning ;  no  half 
measures  will  now  do  ;  no  mere  peti- 
tions against  the  labour-rate  act  and 
poor-laws :  these  are  mere  symptoms 
of  our  malady.  What  is  wanting  is  a 
strong  agricultural  party,  which  will 
deliver  us  from  the  thraldom  of  Man- 
chester politicians. 
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THE   SEAMEN  OF   THE   CTCLADES. 


CHAPTEft  I. — UTDRA   AND   THE   HTDBIOTES. 


It  was  sunset  in  the  Egean,  and 
volames  might  vainly  be  written  in 
the  attempt  to  convey  to  the  mind 
all  the  teeming  beauties  pervading 
earthy  and  sea,  and  sky  which  are 
embodied  in  those  few  words.  It 
is  a  spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten  if 
once  beheldy  and  still  less,  is  it  to  be 
imagined,  even  faintly,  from  a  mere 
description.  Perhaps  those  only  who 
have  watched  in  wonder  the  unspeak- 
able beauty  which  the  last  mournful 
smile  of  fading  life  imparts  to  the  face 
of  the  dying,  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  indescribable  loveliness  of  that 
scene,  when  gliding  over  the  pure 
waters  of  the  soft,  blue  sea — the  ex- 
piring sunbeam  passes  on  from  isle  to 
isle,  lingering  on  each  one  as  with  a 
farewell  kiss,  and  growing  faintek*,  like 
a  living  thing  that  fades  and  dies  for 
very  sorrow. 

But  it  was  over — this  glorious  pa- 
geant had  passed  from  earth — already 
the  night  wind  had  arisen  sad  and  low, 
and  went  its  way,  singing  the  dirge  of 
the  departed  day,  over  the  still,  mirror- 
like ocean,  whose  reposing  waves  seem- 
ed to  tremble  as  it  approached.  As  the 
darkness  closed  in,  an  imaginative  mind 
might  have  discerned  a  strange,  yet 
beautiful,  analogy  between  the  earth- 
ly landscape  and  the  heavenlv  scene, 
for  sea  and'  sky  were  both  alike,  but 
oceans  of  intensest  blue  ;  and  while 
above  in  the  ethereal  lake,  the  stars 
were  floating  like  golden  islets,  below 
the  fair  expanse  was  studded  with 
those  fairy  islands  of  the  Cyclades, 
each  one  most  lovely,  and  yet  most 
unlike,  and  which  cluster  so  near  to 
one  another  that  you  may  pass  on, 
reading,  as  it  were,  those  pages  in  Na- 
ture's book  of  beauty,  and  behold  one 
sparkling  in  the  morning  sun,  and  the 
next  bathed  in  the  flood  of  noon- 
tide light,  and  a  third  radiant  with  the 
tender  hues  of  even.  But  the  starry 
isles  became  brighter  and  more  glo- 
rious in  proportion  as  the  scenes  of 
earthly  beauty  faded  and  grew  dim, 
like  the  brightening  of  celestial  hopes 
for  nian  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 


when  the  shadows  darken  round  thi 
mortal  life. 

For  some  time  the  whole  scene  ws 
buried  in  the  most  profound  repo^ 
and  solitude ;  the  heavens,  wrapt  in 
silence  intense  and  unbroken,  seetn^ 
to  hang  in  contemplation  over  tli 
beautiful  world,  and  no  living  sight  c 
sound  disturbed  the  solemn  triumph  < 
the  deepening  night.  Suddenly,  ju 
as  the  rising  moon  shed  a  long  stre^ 
of  light  across  the  waters,  like  a  ^hii 
ing  track,  to  link  the  sea  and  sky, 
small  and  slender  bark  shot,  like  a 
arrow,  from  the  darkness,  lin^n 
one  second  on  that  silver  path,  tl 
moonbeams  glancing  on  its  sail^^  an 
on  the  glittermg  arms  of  the  crew,  ac 
then,  vanishing  away  into  the  shadov 
beyond,  sped  onward  In  the  directic 
of  the  nearest  island.  At  a  distan< 
one  mieht  have  fancied  It  was  but 
sea  bird  that  had  sprung  over  it 
sparkling  waters  to  sport  with  the  moot 
siiine,  so  rapid  add  gracefbl  were  i 
movements ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  one  | 
those  strange-looking  little  ves^tj 
called  misticos,  whose  name  is  to  th 
day  connected  in  the  eastern  seas  wil 
deeds  of  darkness  and  of  mystcr 
They  are  long,  sharp  boats,  draviil 
little  water,  with  two  larg^  lateen  sail 
and  they  skim  the  wave  with  incred 
ble  swiftness,  although  always  cin| 
ing  two  or  more  guns,  according  I 
their  dimensions,  with  a  considerali 
number  of  men.  They  are  in  era 
respect  admirably  adapted  for  the  JM 
poses  of  piracy,  and  are  not  only  inv 
riably  mannea  by  regular  and  esta 
lished  corsairs,  but  are  contin 
made  use  of  by  the  most  lawless 
venturers  for  all  purposes  of  ra{ 
and  murder,  whenever  a  hidden 
has  to  be  carried  on,  or  blood  to 
shed  in  secret. 

The  crew  of  the  light- winged  roi 
that  now  flew  through  the  dark 
over  the  calm  breast  of  the  Egean 
were  evidently  of  this  latter  c 
Their  dress  was  that  much  worn  bv 
seamen  in  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor ; 
loose  Jacket  and  wide  trowsers,  co: 
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A  i!  the  waist  by  a  scatf,  and  Uie  red 

^rs  roaod  which  was  twisted  a  hand- 

tnoief  of  gay  colours,  whence  their 

'•^.j  bUck  hair  escaped,  and  streamed 

•a  the  wind.     Their  faces,   bronzed 

H}  coatioual  exposure  to  that  tremen- 

«i'j^  sno.  Were  darkened   till    they 

><^med  almost  to  faaYd  a  claim  to  Afri- 

cin  h!ood;  but  they  were,  in  fkct,  of 

-» rk^  which  belongs  to  no  country  in 

Mrtieoiir^  or    rather,  which  apper- 

tin<  to  all;  for  in  every  nation  we 

^~  I  men,  belonging  as  to  a  race  set  apart, 

"<Liirs  from  the  common  humanity, 

«->t  b?  a  fatal  familiarity  with  crime 

^-  iTVTj  shape,  flrom  the  very  ftnt 

Vf  of  their  neglected  in&ncy  to  the 

''>i  fruition  of  Tice  in  their  reckless 

*.nood,  have  become  utterly  dead  to 

^  the  better  impulses  of  our  nature, 

M  c^verued  solely  by  their  riotous 

'  «smq9,  their  souls  branded  with  stains 

.trtible  and  dark^  hurry  through  a 

ii  career  to  a  violent  death,  caus- 

:  their  stepa  on  earth  to  be  tracked 

1  bloodshed  and  desolation. 

rh€se  were  all  armed  with  cutlasses, 

'■ois,  and  the  long  Turkish  dagger, 

<^ti  ch  does  such  deadly  execution,  and 

K  t^i3  respect  only  was  there  any  re- 

**  rnbiance  between  them  and  a  person 

'■i  totally  different  appearance,  who 

^1'  evidently  only    a   passenger   on 

'  ^  of thdrsQBpicioue-lookingvessel. 

Hf  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  hand- 

^•^1/  dad  in  the  full  Greek  costume ; 

'  Tt;  vas  even  a  scrupulous  nicety  in 

'  '  details  of  the  dress,  which  was  the 

re  remarkable,  as  he  had  by  no 

'va  the  Grecian  cast  of  countenance, 

^'^t  possessed,  even  to  a  singular  de- 

-'rty  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 

Jtftar  race,  while  the  expression  of 

h  features  seemed  to  intimate  fblly 

t^it  he  shared  in  the  various  qualities 

^J-ibated  to  that  wild  people* 

We  should  have  to  enter  on  an  inter- 

Hi^nable  metaphysical  discussion,  if  we 

pt^ned  the  question,  by  what  law  cer- 

t^n  peculiarities  of  countenance  seem 

''i'<kHl  to  certain  morid  features  in  the 

;^^acter;   and    whether  the    child 

/^n  vith  a  particular  caste  of  face, 

i-  of  necessity  condemned  to  the  evil 

''positions  which  are  invariably  found 

'  ]  correspond  to  it ;  but  it  is  an  unde- 

'  ^le  fsct,  that  the  small  eyes  droop- 

'  ?  iovards,  and  the  flat  nose  of  the 

1  artar  are  never  to  be  found  separate 

"*^P  a  degree  of  low  moral  depravity, 

▼hicb  no  other  expression  of  counte- 


nance seems  so  well  calculated  \o  re- 
present. Even  the  dark  faces  of  the 
lawless  crew,  lit  up  with  fierce  and 
stormy  passions—whose  lips  opened 
not  but  with  a  volley  of  imprecations, 
whose  wild  eyes  continually  glared  oti 
each  other  with  suspicious  hate— ^eveh 
they  were  less  repugnant  to  the  eye 
than  the  sneering  face,  taW  of  malioe 
and  cunning,  of  the  strauger. 

Yet,  even  on  that  countenance,  so  ex- 
pressive of  cold-blooded  cruelty,  and 
all  things  most  abhorrent  to  the  mind, 
a  benign  and  soft  expression  could 
pass,  like  a  sunbeam  over  a  sterile 
rock,  when  he  looked  down  on  it  child 
that  was  laid  on  a  carpet  at  his  feet. 
It  was  a  young  boy,  small  and  fragile, 
wearing  a  splendid  Turkish  dress,  and 
with  a  countenance  which  is  frequently 
seen  among  the  Eastern  children, 
where  the  solemnity  of  premature 
thought  has  given  additional  beauty  to 
the  symmetrical  perfection  of  feature 
they  so  often  display.  Unlike  as  they 
were^  the  one  as  evidently  all  guileless- 
ness  as  the  other  was  fiiU  of  meanness 
and  depravity,  none  but  a  father  could 
have  cast  tnat  look  of  love  on  the 
voung  child,  whose  fmr  head  was  piU 
iowed  on  his  knees,  and  to  whom,  from 
time  to  time,  he  murmured  a  few 
words  of  passionate  endearment,  which 
were  as  little  in  accordance  with  his 
cold  and  bitter  expression,  as  the  Turk- 
ish language  in  which  they  were 
spoken,  with  the  dress  which  he  wore. 

Meanwhile  the  dark  island,  towards 
which  tile  mistico  was  rapidly  steering 
its  course,  began  to  detach  itself  fn>m 
the  surrounding  darkness,  and  sooh 
rose  up  before  tnem  aixruptly,  like  one 
single  gigantic  rock.  In  a  moment 
they  were  gliding  stealthily  beneath 
the  vast  shadow  which  it  oast  on  the 
waters,  and  veering  round  a  rapid  turn- 
ing in  its  precipitous  ciiffik»  passed 
through  a  small  opening,  which  a 
practised  eye  could  perhaps  alone  have 
detected  in  that  faint  light;  in  an 
instant  the  great  rocks,  so  dark  and 
i*agg^d,  closed  in  behind  them»  and 
they  seemed  to  have  entered  on  an- 
other world  altogether.  A  itaoitaent 
before,  and  the  mistico  had  been  glid- 
ing, as  we  have  said^  over  ^e  moonlit 
Bea»  #hose  far  expanse  lay  beneath  the 
sky  as  a  mirror,  wherein  the  young 
moon  might  look  upon  her  own  fair 
face,  broken  only  here  and  there  by 
the  soft  outline  of  the  distant  hills,whi{d 
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the  light  waye8>  rippling  against  the 
rock-girt  island,  broke  into  a  thousand 
fragments^  glittering  with  phosphoric 
light — and  now  the  boat  laj,  its  sails 
idlj  flapping,  without  one  breath  of 
the  fresh  breeze  which  had  borne  it 
hither,  on  the  stilU  black,  waveless 
bosom  of  a  vast  circular  basin,  which 
was  encircled  by  huge  rugged  cliffs  of 
a  dull  grey  stone,  so  barren  and  sterile, 
that  no  trace  of  vegetation  was  any- 
where visible.  Not  a  ray  of  light 
could  find  access  to  the  dark  waters, 
where  the  shadows  of  those  great 
rocks  mingled  in  one  deep  blackness ; 
but  directly  facing  the  entrance  the 
moonbeams  fell  on  a  fantastic  pile  of 
buildings,  rendered  conspicuous  from 
their  whiteness,  and  which  seemed  to 
cling,  in  the  most  singular  manner,  to 
the  bare  face  of  the  cliff,  spreading  over 
the  rocks  in  all  directions.  Below 
these  might  be  distinguished  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  shipping,  which  suf- 
ficiently indicated  that  the  pirate 
bark  had  entered  into  the  harbour  of 
Hydra,  the  little,  rugged,  sterile  is- 
land, which  at  that  period  (the  year 
1822)  was,  as  it  is  now,  the  centre  of 
the  maritime  power  of  Greece. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  said,  that  to 
Hydra  the  Hellenic  people  owe  their 
freedom ;  for  nothing  but  the  deter- 
mined courage,  and  singular  nautical 
skill,  with  which  the  hardy  natives  of 
this  isolated  rock  opposed  the  common 
enemy  by  sea,  could  have  saved  their 
country,  at  the  crisis  which  was  im- 
pending at  this  stage  of  the  revolution. 
Certainly  the  astonishment  of  the 
Turks  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
they  first  discovered  that  it  was  from 
this  barren  rock  alone  that  had  issued 
those  swarms  of  dauntless,  resolute 
foes,  whom  they  vainly  had  opposed 
with  all  their  stately  fleets ;  but  this  sin- 
gular island  b  far  more  thickly  peo- 
pled than  at  first  sight  could  be  sup- 
posed possible :  and  the  male  inhabi- 
tants are,  it  may  be  said,  exclusively 
seamen;  indeed  it  was  by  no  means 
an  inapt  expression  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's, 
when  he  saw  Hydra  from  a  distance, 
and,  shaking  his  hand  towards  it,  ex- 
claimed:— ''  Ah,  little  England,  how 
ong  wilt  thou  escape  me  1" 

The  crew  of  the  mistico  had  now 
taken  to  their  oars,  by  which  means 
these  accommodating  barks  areas  often 
propelled  as  by  their  sails,  and  were 
creeping  stealthily  along  in  the  shadow. 


close  to  the  shore  ;  they  made  for  the 
town,  but  long  before  they  reached 
it,  at  a  sign  from  the  Greek,  they  ran 
into  a  little  dark  creek,  and  drew  the 
boat  up  beneath  a  projecting  rock, 
where  it  lay  entirely  concealed.  As 
soon  as  they  touched  the  land,  the 
stranger  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  began 
to  hide  the  arms  which  he  wore  in 
various  parts  of  his  dress ;  he  then 
turned  to  the  child,  and  lifting  him  in 
his  arms,  he  held  him  closely  embraced 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  dark,  sten 
face  was  once  more  lit  up  by  a  snails 
of  tenderness,  as  he  looked  into  tbos< 
clear  eyes,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  tbi 
pure  unruffled  forehead. 

"  My  lord  and  father,"  said  thi 
child,  still  speaking  in  Turkish,  " 
pray  you  let  me  go  with  you.*' 

•*  Not  to-night,  light  of  my  eyes^ 
answered  the  father,  and  those  gentf 
words  sounded  strange  in  his  har^ 
discordant  voice. 

"  Oh,  when  will  you  return?"  co^ 
tinned  the  boy,  clasping  his  little  hand 
round  the  strong,  nervous  arm. 

«  When  there  shall  be  light  on  tli 
summit  of  that  huge  rock,  yoa  w) 
know  that  it  is  sunset  once  againj 
said  the  Greek,  **  and  then  will  I  con 
to  you,  my  bird.*'  Again  embracin 
the  child,  he  replaced  him  g«ntly  i 
the  cushions,  and  was  preparing  | 
spring  from  the  boat ;  but  the  yod 
boy  shuddered  violently,  and  graspj 
his  dress  as  he  passed. 

«*  Father,  stay  I"  he  exclaim^ 
*'  Why  do  you  thus  go  forth  in  t| 
dark  still  night,  when  all  men  sleep  ?| 

«<  Child  I  what  mean  these  pry'U 
questions  ?"  said  the  stranger,  with 
frown  which  rendered  his  face  alm(j 
hideous.  The  child  met  the  st^ 
angry  look  with  a  mournful  expres5^j 
in  his  dark  eyes,  and,  without  sped 
ing,  passed  his  hand  over  the  h'llt 
the  dagger  which  his  father  had  hid] 
his  breast,  and  then  fixed  a  steady  i 
quiring  gaze  on  his  face.  The  Gre{ 
smiled,  but  it  was  a  smile  to  which  1 
fiercest  frown  was  preferable,  and  I 
answered  at  once — 

"  No,  child!  not  to-night;  atle^ 
I  have  no  such  purpose  now.** 

«<  Ah,  then,"  said  the  boy,  with 
sigh  of  relief,  **  to-morrow  I  shj 
again  be  able  to  kiss  thb  hand  witbq 
horror." 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  his  fatfaei 
hand  as  he  spoke,  and,  releasing  hil 
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mk  hack  oo  the  carpet*  The  Greek 
tarued  ronudy  and  stretching  out  his 
trra  towardj  the  crew,  siud,  in  a  voice 
0/  thonder — 

*'  Pethia  (children)^  you  know  what 
iiiall  be  the  reward  of  this  child^s 
safetj,  bat  70a  also  know  the  price  of 
iii^  blood  r 

"  We  know  it,"  shouted  the  men,  as 
vithoae  voice  ;  and  the  Greek,  appa- 
rcQtlj  well  satisfied,  leaped  on  shore, 
aod  io  a  moment  more  was  lost  to 
their  s^ht  among  the  rocks.     Tread- 
it?  his  vaj  over  the  stones  with  some 
^i£ealtj,  he  soon  entered  the  town, 
i^ir  appearing  at  once  to  throw  off  all 
iri}^  of    concealment,    he    walked 
i>  lij  on  dirough  the  streets.     It  is, 
i^i^verer,  onlj    by  courtesy  that  the 
itr:tts  of  Hydra  can  be  termed  such, 
>of  tbey  are  in  reality  bat  rough  and 
jTocipitoos  staircases,  hewn  out  of  the 
rxk,  and  conducting  with  the  most 
intricate  turnings  and  windings,  to  the 
i^j^ises,  that  rise  one  over  the  other, 
[uore  like  the  unsteady  erections  which 
&  child  produces  with  a  pack  of  cards, 
tiian  the  habitations  of  ordinary  mortals. 
It  seems,   indeed,  incredible  that 
this  extraordinary  spot  should  ever 
bvebeen  chosen  as  a  residence  by  any 
i^^rtioo  of  the  human  race,  for  it  lies 
ttfrile  and  solitary,    exposed  to   the 
f«!l  glare  of  the  burning  sun,  which 
sver}  where  has  baked  the  scanty  soil 
'-)  the  consistency  of  stone.     There 
»  Qot  an  inch  of  level  ground  in  the 
^^ok  island.     The  power  of  vegeta- 
lioQ  is  almost  extinct ;  while  the  scar- 
ity  of  water  is  so  g^eat  that  the  re- 
'iui^te  supply  is  obtained  from  a  neigh- 
Uoring  island  ;  yet  nowhere  is  there 
^J  be  found  a  race    more  cheerful, 
Wdj,  and  contented,  than  the  natives 
of  Hjdra.  They  rank  high  among  the 
islsoders  (whose   distinctive  peculia- 
rities differ  as  much  as  the  outward 
H^pearaace  of  the  various  islands)  for 
<^Qnge,  honesty,  and  truth — this  last 
toost  precious  quality  being  so  ex- 
y^okilj  rare  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cjcbdes,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
vhetber  they  even  consider  it  a  desir- 
*tle  virtue. 

The  Hydriotes  are  a  fine»  bold, 
sturdy  race,  more  stout  in  limb  than 
^dMme  in  feature;  and  any  de- 
fcieocy  in  their  personal  appearance 
'^  ^y  iM>  means  improved  by  the  fright- 
fal  costume  it  has  been  their  pleasure 
to  adopt.  The  dress  of  the  men  cou- 
nts principally  of  a  huge  garment  of 


dark  blue  cbth,  which,  it  seems,  was 
originally  destined  to  form  a  wide  pet- 
ticoat, but  having  seceded  from  that 
more  feminine  class  of  robe,  is  now 
tied  in  at  the  knee,  and  has  become  as 
uncouth  and  unseemly  a  portion  of 
attire  as  can  well  be  conceived.  The 
costume  of  the  women  is  nearly  as  un- 
graceful, especially  the  head-dress, 
which  consists  of  a  great  cushion  fas- 
tened down  by  several  handkerchiefs 
wrapped  round  the  head. 

The  stranger  continued  rapidly  to 
ascend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
guiding  his  steps. by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  which  in  that  bright  clime  sheds 
a  radiance  scarce  less  clear  than  the 
beams  of  day.  He  paused  at  length, 
when  he  had  reached  the  gate  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  handsomest  houses 
in  the  town.  The  Hydriotes,  who  are 
a  wealthy  people,  are  necessarily  forced 
to  assemble  their  best  resources  for 
comfort  within  doors,  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  even  to  walk  out  in  their 
stony  little  isle,  and  they  often  render 
the  interior  of  their  dwellings  quite 
luxurious.  These  are  all  built  on  the 
same  plan,  consbting  of  one  story, 
with  a  flat  roof;  and  some  of  the 
richer  inhabitants  are  at  the  trouble  of 
conveying  a  quantity  of  soil  from  Po- 
ros,  which  they  spread  on  these  ter- 
races, so  as  to  form  a  little  garden  on 
the  house-top,  which  has  a  very  sin- 
gular effect  within.  The  principal 
apartment,  and  that  always  inhabited 
by  the  family,  is  a  vast  hall,  furnished 
with  long  divans  and  Persian  carpets ; 
and  when  it  has  been  duly  watered,  so 
that  the  stone  floor  exhales  a  refresh- 
ing coolness,  and  draws  out  the  odour 
of  the  orange  trees,  which  are  ranged 
round  it  in  large  vase8>  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  more  pleasant  draw- 
ing-room. The  door  which  opens  to 
the  street  is  never  closed ;  so  that  the 
family  may  have  the  amusement  of 
watching  the  passers-by,  while  them- 
selves are  equally  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  all  without. 

The  house  before  which  the  stran- 

fer  now  stood  was  that  of  Athanasi 
)ucas,  who  had  the  double  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  men  of  the  island,  and 
possessor,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  more 
beautiful  wife  than  it  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  other  to  obtain  in  their 
usual  system  of  matrimonial  negotia- 
tions. Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  very  important  personage  just  at 
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this  juncture ;  for  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  Greelc  revolution,  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  changed  with 
the  shifting  scene,  and  one  or  two 
scattered  islands  of  the  Egean  were 
now  the  point  to  which  was  turned, 
not  only  the  exclusive  attention  of  the 
Ottoman  empire^  but  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe. 

The  year  1821,  which  had  been 
ushered  in  with  the  fitst  wild  din  of 
the  clashing  chains>  as  the  Greeks, 
at  length  starting  fVom  their  long 
sleep  of  lethargy,  sprung  up  with  one 
accord  to  shake  them  off,  had  now 
closed,  leaving  the  Turks  as  much  as- 
tonished as  exasperated  at  the  small 
progress  they  had  made  in  quelling 
the  universal  revolt,  which  they  ex- 
pected to  crush  in  the  bud  with  the 
most  perfect  ease.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  1822,  they  began  to  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt  some  decisive  mea- 
sure for  stemming  the  tide  of  this 
fierce  rebellion,  which  raged  higher 
and  higher  with  every  unexpected 
success  of  the  conquering  slaves.  The 
death  of  AH  Pasha  had  thrown  the 
country  into  a  state  of  confusion, 
which  completely  paralysed  their  ef- 
forts in  the  provinces,  and  they  were 
so  continually  harassed  on  the  coast 
by  the  pertinacious  attacks  of  the 
Hydriote  vessels,  that  they  finally  de- 
termined on  commencing  operations 
by  sea,  for  they  were  well  aware  that 
if  they  could  succeed  in  their  intended 
attempt  at  the  destruction  of  the  three 
naval  islands.  Hydra,  Psarra,  and 
Spegia,  they  would  so  utterly  have  cut 
off  the  resources  of  the  Greeks,  that 
they  need  strike  no  other  blow  to  re- 
duce them  at  once  to  their  former 
submission  and  slavery. 

The  sultan  had,  therefore^  ap- 
pointed Kara  Ali  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  as  Capitan  Bey,  a  man 
of  undoubted  courage  and  tilent, 
whose  proceedings  at  this  period 
will  Sufficiently  illustrate  his  charac- 
ter, without  pausing  further  to  de- 
scribe it.  His  force  as  yet  was  com- 
paratively small,  but  he  expected 
almost  immediately  to  b6  reinforced 
by  a  powerful  squadron  from  Alexan- 
dria. Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  three  devoted  islands  were  no  less 
active  in  preparing  for  a  noble  defonce. 
It  was  evident  that  nothing  would 
ward  off  the  approaching  straggle. 
The  resolute  and  noble  heroism  of  the 
islanders*  who  had  wAd  all  they  pos- 


sessed, in  order  to  assist  in  fitting 
out  their  vessels,  and  were  now  equally 
deteirmined  on  devoting  their  lives  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  was  of  a  nature 
to  be  destroyed  with  their  existence 
only ;  whilst  the  imperturbable  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Turks  is  most  amusingly 
displayed  in  the  answer  which  was 
given  by  the  Divan  to  some  attempt 
on  the  part  of  thto  foreign  powers  to 
conciliate  matters  : — <<^  My  posittve* 
absolute*  definite,  unchangeable,  an- 
swer," said  Pesteff  Effendi,  "  is,  that 
the  Sublime  Porte  does  not  accept  any 
proposition  concerning  the  Greeks, 
and  will  persist  in  its  own  will  for 
ever  and  ever*  even  to  the  day  of  the 
lastjudgmentr*  After  this  stubborn 
announcement  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  fight,  and  the  combined 
forces  of  the  various  islands,  amount- 
ing to  a  fleet  of  some  sixty  sail,  were 
now  rapidly  preparing  for  speed?  ac- 
tion, under  the  command  of  Anareas 
Miaulis,  whom  they  had  appointed  ad- 
miral. 

There  was  another  circumstance 
which  had  heightened  the  horror 
of  the  island  Greeks  against  the 
enemy  almost  to  madne^*  and  con- 
firmed them  in  the  unlimited  sacrifice 
of  life,  and,  indeed,  of  every  earthly 
hope,  in  the  attempt  to  revenge  them- 
selves. At  the  tikne  of  which  we 
speaki  scarce  yet  had  died  away  over 
the  blue  Egean,  so  smiling  and  so 
tranquil,  that  awful  wail-^that  mighty 
cry — the  mingled  tones  of  one  great 
agony,  which  awoke  not  only  an  un- 
dying echo  in  the  heio^  of  every 
Greek)  but  resounding  far  away,  to 
every  shore  in  Europe,  had  carried 
with  it  the  distnal  tidings  of  an  event 
not  yet  forgotten  there*  as  an  atrocity 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  war. 
In  the  commencement  of  this  ilUfitted 
year,  never  had  the  glowing  spring  of 
Eastern  dimes  found  a  ricbeir  or  a 
fairer  spot  whereon  to  lavish  all  its 
wealth  of  beauty — its  sunshine  {and 
its  perf\inies — than  the  bright  green 
isle  of  Sciol  but  long  before  that 
spring  had  brightened  into  Mliiimer, 
that  sweef*  luxuriant  gttftlen>  the 
beantifol  home  of  a  happy*  trUnquil 
people,  lay  blood-stained,  blackened, 
and  defiled — one  vast  ungainly  heap 
of  thousands  of  corrupting  de^ ;  and 
a  deed*  never  to  be  forgotten  or  for- 
given, bad  awakened  the  dread  spirit 
of  revenge  in  every  heart  that  revolted 
i^ainst  the  tortures  their  countrjUMn 
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had  endured.  Notwithstanding  the 
desire  of  the  Greeks^  since  the  mas- 
sacre of  Scio,  to  come  to  an  encounter 
with  the  enemy,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  squadron  from  Egypt  rendered  the 
destruction  of  their  islands  nearly  in- 
evitable, their  movements  had  been 
greatly  retarded  by  the  critical  posi- 
tion of  seventy  Sciote  hostages,  whom 
Kara  AH  had  retained  on  board  of  his 
magnificent  fiag-ship,  because  they  in- 
cluded in  their  number  the  bishop  and 
heads  of  the  clergy,  whom  he  forced  to 
negotiate  by  letter,  for  the  capitulation 
of  rarious  towns  who&e  central  posi- 
tion in  the  nnhappy  island  placed 
them  nearly  out  of  his  reach. 

The  devotion  of  the  islanders,  as  we 
have  said,  had  extended  both  to  life  and 
property,  and  AthanasiDucas,  amongst 
the  number,  had  nobly  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  to  the  manning 
and  equipping  of  three  large  vessels, 
which  now  lay  nearly  ready  for  service 
in  the  port. 

The  stranger  had  paused  before  the 
door,  and  remained  concealed  in  the 
shadow,  attentively  examining  the  party 
assembled  in  the  hall.  Athanasi  him- 
self, a  fine,  bold-looking  Hydriote,  sat, 
with  somewhat  of  a  lordly  air,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  seemingly  buried 
in  profound  thought,  fVom  the  assi- 
duity with  which  he  used  his  perfumed 
combologi — a  long  string  of  beads, 
which  the  Greeks  consider  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  reflection,  and  which 
they  are  to  be  seen  continually  rattling 
through  their  fingers,  although  they 
are  in  no  way  connected  with  their 
devotional  exercises.  The  vacant 
cushions  on  the  floor  around  him 
showed  that  he  had  been  holding  a 
sort  of  levee  in  the  course  of  the 
evening ;  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
had  dispersed  the  guests,  and  there 
was  no  one  with  him  now  but  his  wife 
and  her  attendants,  who  were  occu- 
pied, seated  on  the  floor,  in  stripping 
of  their  leaves  an  enormous  quantity 
of  roses  scattered  on  the  carpet  beside 
them,  and  which  were  destined  to  form 
the  delightful  "confiture  de  roses," 
-that  is  considered  so  necessary  a  deli- 
cacy fti  every  house. 

Soultanttza,  the  rich  Hydriote's  wife, 
well  deserved  the  reputation  of  beauty 
%h&  had  acjjftiired.  She  was  indisputably 
beautiful,  not  x)nly  from  her  perfection 
of  form  and  feature,  but  from  the  un- 
equivocal evidence  in  her  speaking  eyes 


and  expansive  forehead,  of  a  higher 
order  of  intellect  and  a  nobler  mind 
than  it  is  generally  given  to  A  Greek 
woman  to  possess.  The  peculiarity  of 
her  costume  showed  that,  contrary  to 
all  rule,  Athanasi  had  actually  mar- 
ried her  from  a  due  appreciation  of 
her  personal  value  ;  for  she  wore  the 
dress  of  the  women  of  Naxos,  and 
nothing  but  some  very  rare  quality  on 
the  part  of  the  lady,  or  a  disinterested 
afl^ection,  still  more  rare,  on  the  side 
of  the  husband,  can  induce  a  Hydri- 
ote to  choose  a  wife  from  among  the 
natives  of  any  other  island. 

Two  beautiful  children  slumbered 
tranquilly  on  the  knees  of  an  old  Wither- 
ed woman,  whose  countenance  was  re- 
markable from  the  permanent  wretched- 
ness which  it  displayed.  Theophani 
had  long  been   the   attendant   of  the 

noble  Phanariote  family  of  C ;  and 

when  they,  at  Constantinople,  had 
fallen  one  by  one,  as  victims  to  an 
inexorable  power,  she  had  returned  to 
this  island,  of  which  she  was  a  native, 
to  resume  a  life  of  servitude,  and  won- 
der how  she,  the  aged,  helpless  crea- 
ture, should  have  lived  on  through  her 
misery,  when  the  beautiful  nursling 
she  had  loved  so  well,  whose  brief  ex- 
istence was  now  but  as  a  dream  in 
her  own  long  life,  had  flown  to  her 
rest  from  the  very  first  shock  of  the 
mortal  tempest  that  assails  us  all — the 
universal  and  unconquerable  human 
sorrow ! 

When  the  stranger  Greek  had  mi- 
nutely examined  these  several  persons, 
he  emerged  from  his  concealment,  and, 
advancing  to  the  door,  asked  if  this 
were  the  house  of  Athanasi  Ducas. 
Soultanitza  rose,  and,  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  invited  him  to  enter.  He 
did  so  with  the  usual  salutations,  and 
Athanasi,  perceiving  that  he  was  a 
total  stranger,  examined  him  keenly, 
while  he  desired  him  to  be  seated,  and 
prepared  to  entrench  himself  In  the 
impenetrable  reserve  which  the  suspi- 
cious character  of  the  Greeks  has 
taught  them  so  readily  to  assume. 
There  was  a  silence  until  the  lady  of 
the  house  had  herself  served  the  guest 
with  coffee  and  sweetmeats,  followed 
by  two  young  girls,  one  of  whom 
poured  rose-water  over  his  hands, 
while  the  other  bent  towards  him,  of- 
fering for  his  use  a  napkin  embroider- 
ed with  gold,  which  she  carried  on 
her  shoulder.      The  attendants  then 
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retired,  and  Soultanitza  resumed  her 
occupation,  seated  with  all  deference 
hebind  her  husband,  while  Athanasi 
patiently  waited  till  his  g^est  should 
speak,  as  he  could  not,  without  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  Eastern  politeness,  ask 
the  purpose  of  his  ?isit  till  he  thought 
proper  to  communicate  it.  The 
stranger  seemed  much  less  at  his  ease 
than  it  is  customary  for  a  Greek  to  be 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances ; 
for  no  people  are  certamly  so  per- 
fectly exempt  from  the  embarrass- 
ments of  modesty.  At  last,  howe?er, 
he  spoke — 

**  I  bring  you  news  from  Psarra, 
Kyrio  Athanasi." 

<'  An  order  from  the  admiral  I"  ex- 
claimed the  Hydriote.  **  I  know  he 
is  cruising  about  in  that  direction ;  do 
you  bring  me  a  message  from  him  ?" 

*^  Precisely,'*  said  the  stranger,  with 
a  lurking  smile ;  *'  I  bring  you  both 
an  order  from  him  and  a  message,  an- 
nouncing strange  tidings.  The  Capi- 
tan  Bey,  with  all  his  fleet,  is  at  this 
moment  steering  direct  for  Hydra  1** 

"  Impossible  \"  exclaimed  Athanasi, 
starting  from  his  seat.  **  Why,  only 
two  days  since,  Isolani,  the  Naxiote, 
was  here  from  Scio  itself,  to  announce 
that  Kara  Ali  lay  with  his  vesseb 
moored  in  the  harbour,  having  deter- 
mined to  attempt  no  attack  on  the 
islands  till  the  fleet  from  Egypt  should 
join  him ;  and  yet  more,  that  as  the 
Ramazan  commences  to-morrow,  all 
action  was  to  be  suspended  till  their 
impious  fast  be  concluded.  Surely 
yott  are  mistaken,  Adelphe ;  the  Capi- 
tan  Bey — accursed  be  his  name,  and 
may  his  father  have  no  rest  in  his 
gravel — thinks  of  nothing  else  just 
now  but  torturing  the  Sciote  hostages, 
to  make  traitors  of  them  if  he  can  !*' 

**  Such  may  have  been  his  amuse- 
ment two  days  since,"  said  the  stranger, 
softly ;  **  yet  is  there  no  mistake,  phile 
mou  (my  friend).  The  hostages  are 
still  on  board  of  the  flag-ship ;  but  I 
tell  you  Kara  Ali  and  his  men-of-war 
are  even  now  bearing  down  upon  this 
isle :  were  it  not  for  contrary  winds, 
perhaps,  your  own  eyes  even  now 
might  have  convinced  you  of  the 
truth." 

''This  is  most  strange,"  said  the 
Hydriote.  "  What  do  they  think  of 
it  at  Psarra  ?.-.what  are  Miaulis'  or- 
ders to  me  ?** 

<'  It  is,  indeed,  strange,  and  you  will 


be  yet  more  surprised,  when  you  hear 
what  they  think  of  it  at  Psarra,'*  said 
the  Greek,  evading  the  last  qnestioo. 
"  We  shall  not  be  overheard?**  b« 
continued,  glancing  round  suspi- 
ciously. 

*<  Assuredly  not,"  exclaimed  Atha- 
nasi, bending  eagerly  towards  him; 
''there  is  only  my  wife  here;  but 
speak  low — what  is  it  ?*' 

The  stranger  fixed  his  small,  black, 
wily  eyes,  whose  piercing  brightne« 
gave  them  an  expression  like  those  ol 
a  snake,  with  a  keen,  scrutiniaing  gazfl 
on  the  face  of  the  Hydriote,  and  speaic^ 
ing  very  slowly,  he  seemed  attentivel) 
to  mark  the  changes  on  his  coaDtei 
nance,  which  his  words  produced. 

"  There  is  a  rumour  at  Psarra,'*  hi 
said,  "  how  far  true  I  know  not,  that 
the  natives  of  some  of  the  islands,  Uy 
driotes  and  others,  had  become  so  con^ 
vinced  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
combat  the  Turkish  admiral  (whos< 
fleet,  though  now  incomplete,  alre&dj 
comprises  various  men-of-war,  eacfa 
one  three  times  larger  than  any  of  col 
vessels),  that  they  have  determined  oil 
coming  to  a  sort  of  compromise.** 

The  stranger  paTised,  continuing  i(\ 
look  anxiously  in  the  face  of  his  lisi 
tener.  Athanasi  did  not  move  a  mosi 
cle  of  his  countenance. 

"  Kai  istera  (and  then),"  he  said,  ioi 
quiringly. 

"  And  then,"  continued  the  visitorj 
"  this  report  says,  but  doubtless  it  i^ 
all  false,  that  these  islanders,  feeling 
that  their  destruction  would  also  en^ 
sure  that  of  Greece,  had  thought  the| 
would,  in  the  end,  better  serve  theix 
country,  our  beloved  country,  by  re* 
ceiving  from  the  Ottoman  Porte  ai^ 
enormous  sum  of  money,  of  which  th« 
harassed  land  stands  greatly  in  need^ 
and  in  return  agreeing  quietly,  no^ 
communicating  with  our  brethren  oi^ 
the  mainland,  to — to  delivor  up  these 
islands,  without  bloodshed,  to  \he 
Capitan  Bey,  who  is  now  steerio^ 
hither  to  become  thus  easily  possessed 
of  Hydra." 

The  stranger  had  uttered  all  thia 
with  nuurked  hesitation  and  caution, 
as  though  perfectly  unoertain  of  the 
effect  01  his  words,  and  at  the  same 
time  intensely  anxious  to  penetrate  the 
feelings  of  his  companion  en  the  sub- 
ject.  The  brave  and  honest  Hydriote 
gave  him  no  room  to  doubt  his  senti- 
ments one  moment ;  he  had  listened 
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^ltiratI;f  and  silently  to  the  subtle 
5;f ech  of  the  stranger  ;  but  when  he 
coDcladed,  springing  angrily  to  his 
tnt,  be  exclaimed,  his  eye  flashing  and 
iL5  cheek  glowing  with  indignation — 

**  Tod  said  that,  doubtless,  this  most 
rile  report  was  false  I  I  tell  you  it  is 
^^  bec&ose  I  would  stake  ray  life  that 
there  breathes  not  in  all  Hydra — no^ 
sor  in  all  Greece — one  traitor  base 
esiogh  to  connive  at  a  plot  so  infa- 
C''i»;  and  if  there  were,  I  tell  you, 
th  <Q^j;h  the  coward  were  my  own  souKs 
^rc'ther,  I  would  slay  him  as  I  would 
t  v?Domoua  snake  I  I  speak  as  I 
o:*that  every  Hydriote  would  feel. 
!::« not  true.  Some  other  lure  brings 
Kira  Ali  hither  ;  these  islands  har- 
>  or  no  perjured  traitor ;  but  let  him 
tvme,  and  be  shall  ]earn»  when  his 
&^k  is  crushed  beneath  the  feet  of 
^^reeks,  that  they  were  made  to  tri- 
iTsph  oTcr  every  foe,  and  not  to  bow 
t^rore  the  slippered  Moslem  1" 

**Kalo,  kalo    (good,  good),"  said 

t'.ip  stranger,   speaking  for  the  first 

t'lne  without  reserve   or  hesitation  ; 

"  let  tts  say  no  more,  it  matters  little 

vhytbe  admiral  comes  here,  if  you 

ire  H>  ready  to  oppose  and  conquer 

^ni.**    And  a  glance  of  deadly  hate 

>^«'med  to  shoot  from  his  eyes  as  he 

'  Ji^f  which,  though  unperceived  by 

Athaoasi,  did  not  escape  the  quick  eye 

f  his  wife.      "  Doubtless,  it  is   all 

'-«*,  as  you  say,"  he  continued  ;  "  but 

iten  now  to   Miaulis'  orders;   you 

^Te  three  ships  preparing  for  service 

--are  they  nearly  completed?     You 

tee  there  can  be  no  more  delay." 

"  Give  me  two  days,"  said  the  Hy- 
^ifiote,  "and  all  under  my  command 
'^hall  be  as  ready  for  the  struggle  as 
aow  my  hand  and  heart." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Greek  ;  "this, 
tben,  it  Mianlis'  command — as  soon  as 
thej  are  equipped,  you  are  to  sail  out 
to  meet  him  and  the  remainder  of  the 
fl«<t,  in  order  thus,   with  your  full 
force,  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the 
^pitan   Bey   among    the  Cyclades. 
"i  oor  course  is  simple ;  you  are  to 
5^  direct  for  Scio  from  this  island, 
*^  u  to  meet  Mianlis  before  you  en- 
counter the  Turks,  who  come  from 
thenoe.** 

^**  What  I  am  I  not  to  join  him  at 
Parra?- 

"  No !  He  will,  ere  this,  have  sail- 
^  to  ^ke  across  the  path  of  Kara 
Ali ;  with  a  fair  wind,  you  will  meet 
•'Uttinaiewhours.*' 


"  It  is  a  dangerous  plan,*'  said  Atha- 
nasi,  musingly.  "  I  am  as  likely  to 
meet  the  enemy  as  to  join  the  fleet ; 
but  it  is  enough,  these  are  our  admi- 
ral's orders,  you  say,  and  the  brave 
Miaulis  shall  not  be  more  ready  to  call 
his  follower  to  danger  or  to  death  than 
I  to  obey  the  summons." 

*'  He  will  rejoice  to  hear  of  such  a 
willing  obedience  and  noble  disregard 
of  peril,"  said  the  Greek,  with  the 
same  covert  smile  ;  *'  and  now  I  must 
embark  without  delay,  to  carry  back 
your  answer ;  but  doubtless  we  shall 
meet  again,  Kyrio  Athanasi,  in  the 
battle — it  may  be,  in  the  thickest  of 
the  strife,  where  I  know  your  courage 
and  your  zeal  will  lead  you.** 

"  The  Panagia  will  it  so,"  said  the 
Hydriote  ;  **  and  then,  phile  mou,  side 
by  side,  shall  we  deal  a  speedy  death 
on  our  abhorred  foes.  Brave  Greek, 
I  see  how  you  grasp  your  dagger  at 
the  thought  I  But  stay — how  comes 
it  you  bring  me  no  token  from  Mi- 
aulis ?  I  cannot  take  orders  from  a 
stranger,*' 

"Will  not  this  suffice?"  said  tho 
Greek,  as  he  whispered  low  the  watch- 
word of  the  Heteria,  or  Sacred  Alli- 
ance, which  was  known  only  to  the 
initiated. 

"  Enough,  enough,  my  brother — 
say  no  more,"  exclaimed  the  Hydriote. 

**  I  go,  then,"  said  the  stranger ; 
''  for  the  boat  lies  waiting,  and 
the  wind  is  fair  for  Psarra.  May 
your  years  be  many  I  May  you  hold 
your  children's  children  on  your 
knees  1"  And  this,  the  customary 
form  of  farewell  in  Greece,  was  ut- 
tered with  a  certain  irony  which  the 
Hydriote  was  now  too  much  blinded 
to  perceive.  Not  so  his  wife,  how- 
ever. In  the  East  her  sex  have  not  tho 
privilege  of  joining  in  the  conferences 
of  men,  or  even  of  hazarding  an  opi- 
nion on  matters  which  are  not  within 
the  range  of  their  domestic  duties,  a 
custom  which  might  certainly  be  ad- 
vantageously adopted  in  more  civilised 
countries,  where  women,  by  an  undue 
interference  in  affairs  which  are  beyond 
their  province,  too  often  paralyse  their 
sources  of  real  usefulness  in  the  re- 
tirement of  their  allotted  sphere.  She 
had,  therefore,  listened  in  profound 
silence  to  this  conversation  ;  but  no 
small  part  of  the  stranger*s  evident 
embarrassment  had  been  caused  bv 
the  intense  gaze  of  her  large  black 
eyes,  which  she  had  held  immovably 
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fixed  on  his  face,  and  from  whose  pe- 
netrating  look  be  vainly  endeavoured 
to  escape.  She  had  noted  every  change 
on  his  countenance,  and  especially  the 
glance  of  hate  with  which  he  glared 
for  one  moment  on  her  hasband,  as 
the  open-hearted  Hydriole  incautiously 
denounced  vengeance  on  theTurkish  ad- 
miral ;  andy  as  the  dialogue  proceeded, 
her  eves  seemed  to  dilate,  her  cheek 
grew  deadly  pale,  whiUt  the  flowers 
fell  unheeded  from  her  hands.  When 
the  parting  salutations  were  over^  and 
the  Greek  had  left  the  hall,  she  sprung 
with  one  bound  to  her  husband's  side, 
and  exclaimed  almost  incoherent  in 
her  terror — 

"  The  Panagia  keep  you,  my  Atha- 
nasi  1  you  are  betrayed — follow  this 
man !  arrest  him  1  he  is  a  Turk  1" 

"  A  Turk !  trelathakes  (you  are 
mad)!"  replied  the  Hydriote,  "did 
you  not  hear  him  use  the  watchword 
of  the  Heterists  ?" 

«  His  spies  have  taught  it  to  him! 
Oh,  husband,  be  persuaded  or  you  are 
lost  1  Yes,  lost  to  Soultanitza  and  to 
Greece  for  ever  I  I  know  him  1  I  have 
seen  him  long  since  at  Naxosj  with  his 
blood-stained  hands  1  Oh,  even  now 
1  seem  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  those  he 
tortured — it  is  Diamantis,  the  Moslem 
captain  1" 

"  Diamantis,  do  you  say !  the  craf- 
tiest, the  cruellest " 

"  Yes  ;  and  this  plot  of  which  he 
spoke  himself  has  doubtless  planne4» 
and  soon  will  execute !" 

"  Eight,  right/'  exclaimed  Athanasi ; 
**  if  this  indeed  be  Diamantis  it  must 
be  so." 

**  It  is  be !  He  came  to  win  you 
over  and  betray  you,"  shrieked  the  wife. 

"  May  our  children  live  I  but  I  will 
yet  arrest  the  perjured  villain,"  cried 
the  Hydriote ;  "  he  shall  yield  his  se- 
crets to  me — Hydra  shall  be  saved — 
and,  by  my  father's  head,  this  sword 
shall  render  powerless  the  hand,  the 
traitor  hand  I  clasped  in  mine  !'* 

These  broken  sentences  bad  been 
uttered  so  rapidly  that  when  Athanasi 


6ew  to  the  door  io  pnrsoit  of  the  dis- 
guised Turk,  he  could  still  perceive 
him  standing  in  the  street^  and  seem- 
ingly uncertain  as  to  what  course  he 
should  take. 

«  Soultanitza,  look,"  exclaimed  the 
Hydriote  ;  ^^  it  must  be  a  spy  indeed ; 
he  lied  in  saying  he  would  sail  for 
Psarro  ;  he  turns  towards  the  moun- 
tains !  but  1  will  follow  him  I  my 
thrice  beloved,  farewell  I" 

As  Athanasi  sprung  into  the  street 
Soultanitza  suddenly  uttered  a  faint 
cry,  and  grasping  his  hand,  exclaimed, 
imploringly — 

"  Oh,  Athanasi  mou,  you  would  go 
to  peril  and  to  death — I  know,  I  feel 
it — mast  you  leave  me  ?" 

"  What  words  do  you  utter,"  said 
the  Hydriote,  pushing  her  rudely  from 
him ;  "  is  this  an  hour  for  woman's 
weakness  ;  whose  wife  are  you,  to 
weep  such  coward  tears  when  your 
husband  gives  hu  life  with  pride  and 
joy  for  Greece  1" 

'*  But  you  know  not  where  you  go," 
said  Soultanitza ;  "  how  shall  I  bring 
you  aid  if  you  should  not  return* " 

"  At  the  hour  of  noon  to-morrow, 
if  you  have  heard  no  tidings  of  me, 
collect  our  friends,  and  seek  me." 

He  darted  from  her  as  he  spoke,  for 
the  traitor  Turk  had  already  disap- 
peared, and  he  now  followed  him  on  a 
narrow  pathway,  which  led  out  of  the 
town  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
Soultanitza  watched  him  till  his  figure 
was  lost  in  the  darkness;  then  she 
bowed  her  head  on  her  hands  and 
wept,  for  there  is  a  peculiar  instinct 
allied  to  a  strong  affection,  which 
seems  ever  to  give  warning  of  the  suf- 
fering  or  danger  of  those  we  love; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  she  dashed  away 
her  tears,  and  liAing  up  her  eyes, 
which  were  full  of  a  holy  and  beautiful 
expression,  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the 
face  of  an  Eastern  woman,  she  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  the  sky,  sublime  in 
its  unspeakable  repose  and  pi^rity,  an4 
then  slowly  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  she  re-entered  the  house. 


CHAPTER  n. — THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  BI4ND  SfAN*8  LIFE. 

The  beautiful  wife  of  Athanasi,  the      of  great  natural  timidity,  and  of  that 
Hydriote,*  was  a  singular  combination      calm  and  lofty  moral  courage  ^Ifi^ 

*  This  noble  woman  is  no  imaginary  character,  and  the  details  of  her  eventful 
life  which  follow  are,  with  little  variation,  strictly  true,  but  too  many  of  b^  T®^ 
tions  yet  live  to  admit  of  the  real  name  being  given. 
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i»  the  ofipri^g  of  a  resolute  will — 

\hii  hi^>^h  and  ooble  quality^  never  born 

liith  us,  and  oqIj  to  be  obtained  by 

'  vt-rc  mental  disciplinej   which   can 

f  ible  the   same    trail    being,    who 

•r.rinks  and  trembles  at  the  hashing 

■  ;utQiog8  and  the  growling  tempests 

<>r  in  angrj  natare^  to  look  up  with 

'kj.d\'  eje  and  silent    uncomplaining 

j;'>,  to  meet  the  terrors  of  those  mor- 

%  tempests  far  more  dreadful,  whose 

:xk  can  break  the  heart  and  blast 

''-f  souJ,  whose  dreary  and  porten- 

'  ij  cloads  can  blot  for  ever  from  the 

.  nzDD  of  existence  the  sunshine  of 

;  and  love,   and  the  star  of  hope 

'yJ.    There  is  more  of  bravery  in 

'^  kterminate  endurance,  the  unas- 

':j rg  self-command,  founded  on  a 

';  priociple,  which  can  nerve  the 

~ .  ^ktst  and  the  fondest,  to  start  from 

^.-  calm  repose   of   prosperity    and 

'■  *':vi  when  the  growl  of  that  storm  is 

t^-d  afar,  and  make  ready  for  the 

.'vP^e  with  their  destiny,  than  in  the 

'  •  *!e>sne«s  of  animal  courage,  which 

■  ^Le5  to  a  death  of  violence  on  the 

'  ♦:iie.field. 

b'^dtanitza  knew  not  how  perilous 

'  ij^iug  it  is  to  love  s^ny  human  being 

* '  i  itensely  as  she  loved  her  husbanX 

^L  an  affection  make^  the  pathway 

iV  one  of  peril  and  of  dread,  where 

•  ipices  yawn  on  every  side,  and  pit- 

-i  are  beneath  the  flowers,  an4  ser- 

'  vui  in  the  graaa  ;  for  the  sleepless 

-  'f  SQch  a  love  4^teots  the  shadow 

2  (langor  round  the  being  they  can- 

'  shield,  though  vainly  the  powerless 

'.ads  may  woun4  themselves  in  the 

'  iaToor,  and  a  moment  which  may 

•'g  sorrow  or  sickness  to  that  dearer 

I'l  can  burl  them  down  to  an  abyss  of 

-Tyl  It  would  seem  as  though  each 

bad  enough  to  bear  in  the  heavy 

'jji  that    birthright   of   humanity, 

^  ?b,  more  or  less,  is  laid  on  all  who 

i:-:  [/artakefs  of  this  mortal  life,  with- 

>^-  90  mingling  their  existence  with 

'  iit  of  another,  that  they  must  needs 

JTT  their  burdens  also ! 

Hut  Sooltanitza  was  one  of  those 

ir.^^  rarely  to  be  met  with  anywhere, 

*  >  ?till  more  rarely  among  the  sensual 

-^  egotistical  nations  of  the  East,  who 

' '  ive  with  life  itself  the  fatal  gift  of 

' '  -ncontrollable  sympathy  with  suffer- 

».'.  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and 

^"f»,  though  no  pain  or  sorrow  purely 

trtonal  can  move  them  for  one  mo- 

"^^U  are,  by  this  means,  marked  and 


sealed  from  infancy  for  the  endurance 
of  continual  misery,  when  viewing  that 
misery  in  others  ;  inasmuch  as  the  very 
air  of  this  our  world  is  impreguated 
with  sighs,  and  the  dews  of  heaven 
themselves  have  scarce  fallen  bright  and 
pure  on  earth  before  they  are  mingled 
with  repining  tears  1  Such  a  disposi- 
tion, combined  with  the  profound  and 
devoted  affection  which  Soultanitza 
bore  to  her  husband,  might  have  tended 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  both,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  calm  and  systematic 
resolution  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  which  enabled  her  with 
steady  gaze  to  watch  the  advancing 
billows  when  they  threatened  to  over- 
whelm her  in  the  ocean  of  life,  and 
ever  with  steady  hand  to  probe  the 
wounds  of  her  own  spirit. 

Soultanitza  would  have  been  surpris- 
ed, perhaps,  had  any  one  told  her  that 
such  a  character  was  hers,  for  though 
unconsciously  more  enlightened  and 
cultivated  than  most  of  her  countrywo- 
men, the  young  Naxiote  lady  had  not  en- 
joyed greater  intellectual  advantages 
than  those  which,  in  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
are  supposed  sufficient  fof  the  educa- 
tion or  her  sex — an  amount  of  instruc- 
tion which  scarce  would  place  her  on  a 
level  with  a  well-educated  peasant  of 
our  own  country. 

She  now  sat  down,  calmly  to  view  the 
position  of  matters,  involving,  perhaps, 
the  life  of  one  so  dear ;  that  the  disguis- 
ed stranger  was  the  celebrated  Captain 
Diamantis,  she  had  not  a  doubt,  for  there 
are  circumstances  by  which  a  face,  once 
seen,  may  be  for  ever  impressed  on  the 
mind.  She  remembered  him  when  quite 
a  child,  at  Naxos,  at  a  period  when  he 
had  been  sent  to  quell  a  disturbance 
there,  arising  from  causes  of  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after; and  never  could  the  image  of 
the  ferocious  Turk,  with  his  blood- 
stained hands,  as  she  herself  had  said, 
depart  from  her  memory,  when,  exult- 
ing in  his  horrible  task,  he  had  trodden 
down  the  people  beneath  his  iron  foot, 
as  men  crush  a  helpless  worm.  Years 
had  gone  by  since  then,  and  his  name 
had  become  linked  with  images  of  an- 
guish and  dismay  to  every  Greek. 
Throughout  the  revolution,  the  Greeks 
were,  alas  I  by  no  means  guiltless  of 
deeds  of  needless  cruelty  towards  an 
unprotected  enemy,  which  but  too 
often  woke  a  spirit  of  the  direst  ven- 
geance, in  addition  to  the  natural  anti* 
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pathy  which  the  Moslems  felt  towards 
them.  Some  such  occurrence  had  in- 
spired Diamantis  with  a  deadly  hatred 
to  the  whole  Hellenic  people,  which  he 
failed  not  to  exercise  on  every  indivi- 
dual whom  the  fortunes  of  war  could 
place  within  his  power.  Throughout 
the  Levant  he  was  known  and  detested ; 
the  echo  to  his  voice  was  ever  a  cry  of 
agony,  and  the  singular  craftiness  and 
cunning  of  his  character  rendered  him, 
yet  more  than  his  cruelty  and  heartless- 
ness,  a  most  dangerous  foe. 

Soultanitza  now  endeavoured  to  re- 
call the  details  of  his  conversation  with 
her  unsuspecting  husband,  in  order 
that  she  might  separate  the  truth  from 
the  falsehood,  which  her  woman's  wit 
had  discovered  in  the  speeches  of  the 
treacherous  enemy.  That  there  did 
exist  a  perfidious  plot  to  betray  Hydra 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  was  evi- 
dent ;  and  that  Diamantis  had  at  first 
sought  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of 
enlisting  Athanasi  in  the  ranks  of  the 
traitors,  equally  so.  The  obvious  con- 
clusion was  that  he  had  also  spoken 
the  truth  in  stating  that  the  Capitan 
Bey  was  even  then  approaching  the 
devoted  island  to  receive  it  firom  the 
base  hands  that  would  sell  it  to  him  ; 
but  she  saw  clearly  through  the  wily 
attempts  of  the  Turk,  when  he  per- 
ceived that  the  honour  of  Athanasi  was 
invulnerable,  to  inveigle  him  into  an 
inevitable  destruction,  by  delivering  a 
pretended  order  from  Miaulis,  which, 
if  obeyed,  would  infallibly  conduct  him, 
with  his  three  unprotected  vessels,  into 
the  very  clutches  of  the  enemy. 

The  panic  of  instinctive  fear  which 
had  seized  Soultanitza  when  her  hus- 
band left  her,now  became  a  well  ground- 
ed terror,  when  these  reflections  led  her 
to  perceive  the  undoubted  danger  he 
was  even  then  incurring.  Diamantis, 
instead  of  turning  to  the  sea-coast,  had 
taken  the  path  which  led  to  the  moun- 
tain ;  doubtless  he  was  hurrying  to 
some  hiding-^lace,  the  nest  of  the  con- 
spirators, to  join  their  infamous  con- 
sultations. Athanasi  had  followed  him, 
and  if  he  were  discovered  1  She  shud- 
dered at  the  almost  certain  doom  to 
which  he  must  infallibly  fall  a  victim, 
and  her  first  impulse  was  to  fiy  for 
help,  and  follow  on  his  track ;  but  she 
remembered  his  command  to  await  the 
noon  of  the  following  day,  and  not  till 
then  to  take  measures  for  his  rescue, 
an  order  which  he  had  probably  given 


in  his  uncertiunty  as  to  how  many  of 
the  Hydriotes  were  engaged  in  this 
base  conspiracy,  since  their  number 
might  include  even  those  he  believed 
his  friends.  But  at  all  events  the  wife 
of  the  Hydriote  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  disobeying  his  commaDds : 
she  made  no  attempt  to  escape  the  ter- 
rible suspense  of  the  next  few  hours, 
but,  slowly  rising,  she  drew  the  carpel 
on  which  she  sat  out  on  the  open  ter- 
race, and  placed  herself  there  that  fhi 
might  watch  with  sleepless  eyes  thi 
solemn  march  of  the  porple-robet 
night  across  that  glorious  sky,  an( 
count,  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  ead 
star,  the  hours  of  her  agony. 

Long  and  dreary  was  the  vigil  of  th| 
patient  wife.  She  was  not  philosophi 
cal  enough  to  find,  as  many  have  done 
relief  from  her  bitter  misery  in  the  re 
flection  that  alike  in  our  deepest  sot 
row  as  in  our  most  reckless  joy,  slow! 
and  surely  the  inexorable  hours  &r 
leading  us  on,  unheeding,  to  that  roan 
sion  where  the  smile  of  gladness  &ha 
expire  beneath  the  coffin-lid,  as  certuti 
ly  as  the  beating  heart,  when  crumblin 
into  dust,  shall  cease  to  ache !  Bu 
Soultanitza,  as  she  sat  watching  tl| 
flashing  of  the  falling  stars  upon  tlj 
opaque  blue  of  the  cloudless  heavei 
beguiled  the  weary  time  by  indulging! 
an  Eastern  superstition,  which  assert 
that  if  a  wish  can  be  uttered  aloud  I 
the  brief  moment  of  the  meteor's  fligiJ 
it  must  infallibly  be  fulfilled  ;  and  atraj 
and  again,  during  that  sudden,  ine: 
plicable  radiance,  which  would  seemi 
be  the  sole  existence  of  these  wande 
ing  stars,  she  breathed  out  her  fervei 
entreaties  for  her  husband's  welfare^ 

They  passed  at  length  the  softi  silej 
hours  of  that  long,  sad  night— th< 
had  accomplished  their  mission 
mercy,  bringing  to  the  guileless  tl 
sweet  sleep  of  innocence — to  the  weai 
and  the  broken-hearted  a  passing  ob! 
vion  of  their  sorrow,  and  to  the  spi^ 
struggling  in  a  mortaFs  agoor,  b 
sustained  by  an  immortal  hope,  the  \ 
tense  repose  of  a  brief  separation  fro 
all  things  earthly.  They  had  nnlocki 
the  treasury  of  the  past,  and  calli 
upon  the  grave  to  give  up  her  prey  i 
the  visions  of  departed  joys,  and  t' 
spirits,  it  may  be,  of  the  dead  tbei 
selves  had  come  stealing  round  tl 
haunted  pillows  of  those  who  still  lo^* 
and  still  remembered !  They  pawi 
those  soft,  mild  hoars,  and  as  the  gd 
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^eoQs  dsj  aflcended  from  the  quivering 
^•oeom  of  the  sea,  in  a  moment  the 
darbess  was  lifted  from  the  fair  earth* 
like  tbe  Teil  from  a  beautifal  face*  and 
CSC8  more  the  snnbeams,  sweeping 
^'D  from  isle  to  isle,  awoke  each  one  to 
'aosiuoeaDdlorelinessy  like  those  far 
ij'.lier  rajs  of  a  more  glorious  sun* 
^iQ^iog  the  light  of  life  to  a  benighted 

It  seems  a  strange,  unnatural  feei- 
ng, the  first  time  that  we  are  tempted 
t^  shrink  from  the  sweet  light  of  day, 
vt^eo  some  nnexpected  and  heavy  load 
f  K}rrow  has  taught  us  a  lesson  which 
^■TiQft  learn  at  length,  that  fair  as  in 
•-}  world,  and  bright  as  may  be  the 
-^lioe,  which  is  the  smile  of  nature, 
'i-  from  oot  of  the  gloom  of  our  own 
;'  jii  deep  shadows  can  steal  to  deso- 
aeand darken  all.      Never  had  Soul- 
'<^itis  cast  so  mournful  a  glance  to* 
virds  the  glowing  east,  the  golden 
n'^ile  of  the  dawn,  as  on  this  fatal 
y.'   It  was  morning,  and  her  worst 
^'^r^  were  realized.     Some  great  evil 
'^Jjtkave  befallen  her  husband,  or  he 
>ild  loog  since   have  returned  to 
^^'Ii<]mHize  her  ;  but  she  was  faithful 
i^'  to  his  commands,  and  patiently  she 
*-it,  while  the  scorching  sun  rose  high- 
^^•'^aad  higher,  and  the  burning  rays 
•^J  Qflheeded  on  her  defenceless  head. 
Vt  list  she  perceived  by  the  shadows 
''^  in  an  hour  more  it  would  be  noon, 
•%i  riaing  instantly,  she  re-entered  the 
'''^*%.    First  she  took  from  under  her 
'^^ud's  pillow  a  bag,  containing  a 
'^iierahle  sum  in  drachmes,  for  in 
•  ^  primitiTe  hiding-place  he  kept  the 
--^ter  part  of  his  money,  and  then 
i-^  proceeded  into  the  room  where  her 
'JO  jooQgf  children  were  playing  at  the 
*^t  of  their  aged  nurse  Theophani. 
^^  Soultanitza  drew  near,  the  old  wo- 
'^  looked  up  into  her  pale,  mourn- 
f  li  face,  and  exclaimed  in  a  querulous 
^' Ge,  *<  Ach  &tichia  (woe  is  me) — 
^^^re  sorrow,  more  tears,  more  blood  I " 
*'  Yfs,  Theophani,  these  darlings,'*  she 
vd,  bending  over  the  little  child  that 
-^1  Q^tled  in  her  bosom — ^  these  dar* 
"^gs*  perhaps,  even  now,  are  fatherless, 
'•'d  I  go  to  make  them,  it  may  be, 
f?hins  altogether  I — to    you   do    I 
'  'nut  them — oh,  watch  over  them  I — 
jou  do  I  consign  them !" 
'*  And   why    to    me  ?"    ezclumed 
Tteophani,  almost  fiercely ;    "  can  I 
■•^  them? — could   I  save  her,  my 
'"4er-child,  who  was  so  lovely  and  so 
^OL.  XXJUH. — NO.  CXCV. 


good,  that  she  was  called  the  Pearl  of 
the  Bosphorus? — could  I  bring  her 
back,  when  she  went  to  lie  down  in 
her  father's  grave  ?  Oh,  Aghios  Di- 
mitris,  why  did  Greeks  ever  seek  to 
be  free  ? — why  could  they  not  live 
and  love,  though  with  chains  about 
their  necks?  Where  are  our  young 
men  and  maidens  that  should  so  have 
lived  and  loved  ?  Distichia,  distichia, 
the  young  and  brave  have  gone  to 
find  a  bloody  tomb,  and  the  beautiful 
eyes,  that  only  should  have  looked  on 
sunbeams,  are  sealed  up  by  the  cold 
damp  clay!" 

**  Your  words  are  true,  good  Theo- 
phani ;  but  we  are  helpless  women, 
and  we  must  submit.  I  go,"  continued 
Soultanitza,  embracing  her  children 
almost  frantically.  '<  Athanasi  is  in 
danger :  I  must  go,  if  not  to  save,  at 
least  to  perish  with  him  1  Keep  watch, 
in  pity,  over  these,  my  treasures  1" 

*'  I  have  told  you  that  I  cannot  save 
them,*'  said  the  aged  woman,  on  whom 
the  memory  of  past  misfortunes  had 
left  so  profound  an  impression ;  *<  but 
I  can  give  my  life  for  tnem  1" 

''It  is  enough,"  said  the  devoted 
wife,  perceiving  that  it  was  nearly 
noon,  and  rushing  from  the  room,  she 
endeavoured  to  redeem,  by  her  ener- 
getic haste,  the  forced  inactivity  of 
the  last  few  hours.  From  house  to 
house  of  Athanasi's  numerous  friends 
she  flew,  telling  all  that  had  occurred, 
and  imploring  them  to  hurry  with  her 
in  search  of  him.  They  rallied  round 
her  instantly,  all  the  more  readily 
agreeing  to  her  request,  that  a  message 
bad  arrived  from  Miaulis  that  very  morn« 
ing,  to  announce  that,  by  the  treachery 
of  some  of  the  conspirators,  the  whole 
plot—said  to  have  been  organised  by 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  persons—. 
bad  been  discovered,  and  rendered,  of 
course,  abortive,  by  the  strong  mea- 
sures instantly  taken  by  the  admiral. 

The  details  of  this  base  confe- 
deration remain  to  this  day  shroud- 
ed in  mystery ;  but  the  Capitan  Pa- 
sha, who  had,  in  truth,  sailed  for 
Hydra,  had  already  altered  bis  course 
on  the  failure  of  the  intrigue,  and  had 
once  more  retired  to  Scio,  to  await 
the  reinforcement  of  his  fleet,  before 
proceeding  to  the  destruction  of  the 
islands.  So  completely,  indeed,  had 
the  entire  conspiracy  been  crushed, 
that  nothing  now  remained  for  the 
friends  of  the  Hydriote,  but  to  seek 
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him,  in  tbe  faint  hope  thai  he  might 
not  yet  have  fkllen  a  Tictim  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  disappointed  plotters. 
Soultanitza  could  do  do  more  than  to 
show  them  the  path  by  which  tbe  dis- 
guised Turk  had  unwittingly  Isd  his 
pursuer,  but  this  clue  was  a  sufficient 
indication,  as  this  sheep-track  led  di- 
rectly to  a  rocky  and  mountainous 
part  of  the  island,  well  known  to  be 
full  of  cafems  and  grottos,  any  one 
of  which  was  well  adapted  to  be  the 
hiding-place  of  the  conspirators. 

They  were  aware  that  as  Athanasi 
and  bis  enemy  had   started  on    foot, 
tbe  place  of  their  concealment  could 
not  be  rery  far  distant ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  left  tbe  town  behind  them, 
they  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and 
commenced  so  vigorous  and  well-de- 
signed a  search,  that  it  could  scarce 
fail  to  prove  effectual.      Night  fell, 
however,  before  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  unfortunate  Hydriote  could  be  ob- 
tained. They  visited  various  caves,  and 
foand  in  several  of  them  the  still  warm 
aihes  of  great  fires,  which  had  evidently 
been  lit  tbe  day  before    by  persons 
larking  there.     That  these  were  the 
conspirators  they  had  no  doubt,  and 
their  prompt  flight  showed  that  they 
had  become  aware  of  the  discovery  of 
their  perfidy  ;  and  as  the  dark  hours 
wore  on,  without  the  appearance  of 
any  human  being,  the  friends  of  tbe 
brave  and  devoted  Athanasi  could  no 
longer  conceal  from  each  other,  or 
even  from  tbe  miserable  wife,  their 
conviction  thai  be  bad  too  surely  met 
the    doom   they   dreaded,    and   that 
in  all   probability  the  base    enemies 
had    even    carried    their   vengeance 
on  the  corpse  itself>  if  they  indeed 
had  murdered  him,  by  consuming  it 
in  the  flames,  as    had  already  been 
the  case  in  several  instances. 

Bat  still  Soultanitza,  tearless  though 
despairing,  implored  of  them  to  search 
with  her  yet  a  little  longer,  and  she 
flew  over  the  rocks,  onoonscious  of 
fatigue,  calling  firantically  on  that  be- 
loved name,  to  which,  perhaps,  no 
living  voice  shonld  ever  more  respond. 
In  pity  to  her  wretchedness,  the  Hy- 
driotes  spent  tbe  long  night  in  this 
unavailing  search  ;  but  when  day 
dawned  once  more#  after  vainly  trying 
to  persuade  her  to  accompany  them 
home,  they  stole  away,  one  by  one, 
eaoh  thhiking  that  tbe  other  woold 
remain  with  her,  till  the  onhappy  wife 
was  left  altogether  alone   with   her 


great  misery.  She  looked  np  to  hea- 
ven when  she  saw  that  all  had  deserted 
her,  and  implored  that  help  which 
failetb  never  \  then  weeping,  exhausted, 
broken  down,  as  though  the  burden  and 
tbe  woes  of  many  years  had  passed  over 
her  since  the  day  before,  she  resumed 
the  search  that  seemed  so  hopeless. 

It  is  not  a  sentimental  fancy  to  say, 
as  we  before  remarked,  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  instinct  allied  to  a  pow- 
erful affection,  and  in  this  instance  it 
did  not  fkil  the  devoted  wife.  Twice 
had  she  explored  a  dark  ravine  that 
seemed  particularly  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  concealment :  tbe  third 
time,  as  with  the  unconquerable  con- 
stancy of  her  great  love,  she  dragged 
her  wearied  feet  over  the  sharp  rocks, 
her  ear  caught  the  echo  of  a  faint 
moan,  which  none  could  have  detected 
from  the  sighing  of  tbe  bree2e«  save 
her  to  whom  that  voice  Was  sweeter 
than  the  music  of  the  spheres.  She 
turned,  guided  by  the  sound,  which 
was  repeated  at  intervals,  and  per- 
ceived that  she  had  formerly  passed, 
unobserved,  the  entrance  to  a  natural 
cave,  over  which  the  shelving  rock 
protruded  so  as  to  exclude  the  light.  But 
Soultanitza  needed  no  other  light  but 
that  of  her  owu  faithful  love,  to  guide 
her  steps  to  her  husband,  and  no  better 
witness  than  her  own  true  heart,  to  tell 
her  that  the  indistinct  form,  crouching 
down  at  the  extremity  of  the  cavern, 
was  that  of  Athanasi,  alive  and  alone. 

He  did  not  seem  to  perceive  her 
approach  ;  but  in  an  instant  she 
was  on  her  knees  beside  him,  grasp- 
ing his  hands,  and  kissing  them 
again  and  again,  whilst  she  poured 
forth  her  feelings  in  the  impassioned 
and  figurative  phrases  of  her  native 
Greek,  which,  more  than  any  other 
language,  seems  to  admit  of  reiterated 
and  varied  expressions  of  affection. 
At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Athanasi 
started,  and  seemed  about  to  clasp  her 
in  his  arms,  but  suddenly  pushing  her 
from  him,  he  hid  bis  face  in  his  hands, 
and  moaned  aloud. 

«<  Athanasi,"  exclaimed  Soultanitza, 
<'  speak  to  me — what  means  this  ?" 

He  returned  no  answer,  but  dash- 
ing his  head  against  tbe  wall,  remained 
uttering  groan  on  groan.  For  a  mo- 
ment Soultanitza  became  speechless 
with  undefined  terror ;  the  despairing 
tones  of  her  husband's  voice  wrung 
her  heart  with  the  conviction  of  some 
horrible^  though  unknown,  evil.    Still 
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clingiiig  to  his  arm,  she  said  implor- 
ingly— 

''In  the  name  of  the  Panagia,  I 
entreat  jon,  speak  to  mel  A  maun 
amaun !  you  are  wounded — dying  I'* 

«Not  dying— not  dead  I  Oh  that 
I  were,"  he  murmured^  in  a  hollow^ 
broken  Toiee.  **  Lea?e  me  alone-* 
why  do  you  torment  me  ?" 

"Oh,  husband,  whom  I  bear  upon 
my  hearty  how  can  it  be  that  I  should 
torment  you  ?  Do  you  not  know  me — 
do  you  not  see  me? — it  is  I,  your 
wife  I  Look  up,  zoi  mou  (my  life)— 
lift  up  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  that 
it  is  Soultanitza/' 

"  Woman,  do  you  mock  me  ?"  ex- 
claimed Athanasi,  fiercely,  and  at  the 
same  time  shaking  her  off  with  a  vio- 
lence which  caused  her  to  fall  back 
against  the  rock.  She  uttered  a  faint 
cry,  as  he  threw  her  from  him,  and 
be  instantly  exclaimed,  in  a  remorseful 
tone — 

"  Ah,  distichia,  what  have  1  done?" 

He  held  out  his  arms  towards  her, 
though  still  keeping  his  head  averted. 

"  Athanasi,''  said  Sooltanitza  calmly, 
as  she  rose^  "  I  entreat  you  to  tell 
your  wife  what  has  happened :  surely 
thcnr  have  made  you  lie  beneath  the 
fall  moon,  till  the  deadly  light  has  be- 
wildered your  brain  ;  or  is  it  some 
terrible  misfortune  which  has  changed 
you  thus?" 

'*  You  vnU  know  it,  then,  unhappy 
wife — my  torture  and  your  misery," 
cried  Athanasi.  "  Come,  then — come, 
and  you  shall  see  it  all!" 

lie  rose — he  seized  her  by  the  hand, 
and  dragged  her  from  the  cave  ;  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  her  terror  and 
deep  anxiety,  Soultanitza  wondered  to 
see  how  strangely  he  stumbled  over 
the  stones,  and  seemed  to  fling  himself 
against  the  walls,  apparently  uncon- 
sciously. They  emerged  from  the 
cave ;  the  full  glare  of  the  morning 
"Qn  streamed  down  upon  them  both  ; 
but  Soultanitza  turned  her  gaze  in  an 
agony  of  anxiety  upon  her  husband. 
A  handkerchief  enveloped  his  whole 
head ;  he  tore  it  off,  and  turned  his  face 
toward  his  wife.  Her  eyes  uplifted, 
to  catch  the  first  glance  of  his,  met, 
in  their  stead,  the  horrible  vacancy  of 
the  dark  cavities,  hollow  and  sightless, 
which  alone  showed  where  they  once 
had  been  I  They  had  blinded  him — 
his  enemies  had  blinded  him  for  ever  ! 
At  sight  of  that  dreadful  face,  dis- 
torted     by     pain,    and     the    fearful 


method  to  which  they  had  resorted 
in  the  infliction  of  their  cruelty,  a  cry 
wild  and  despairing  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Soultanitza,  and  rang  over  the 
mountain ;  then  instantly  falling  at 
his  feet,  she  clasped  his  knees,  and 
laid  down  her  head  in  the  dust,  as 
though  she  could  not  bear  to  look 
upon  the  light  which  he  was  never 
more  to  see,  whilst  Athanasi,  lifting 
up  his  hands  to  the  bright  sky,  that 
smiled  in  vain  for  him,  exclaimed— 

"  Oh,  sun,  where  are  you  ? — I  feel 
your  heat,  but  cannot  look  upon  your 
glory  !  Ob,  wife,  are  you  at  my  side, 
indeed?  for  I  hear  your  voice,  but 
never  again  shall  eaze  upon  your 
beauty !  Aghios  Nicholas !  they  were 
enemies,  indeed,  who  spared  my  life, 
and  took  the  light  thereof  I — who 
threw  me  back  into  a  world,  to  all 
others  bright  with  the  summer  glad- 
ness, and  to  me,  dark  even  now,  and 
dismal  as  the  grave,  for  which  I  well 
may  barter  it  1" 

Already  had  Soultanitza  felt  that 
she  was  weakly  failing  in  her  duties  as 
a  wife,  if,  for  one  moment,  she  allowed 
her  agony,  at  sight  of  her  husband's 
sufferings,  to  render  these  more  bitter. 
She  rose,  and  driving  back  the  gush- 
ing tears,  which  rendered  her  eyes 
dim,  like  his  own,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  evidences  of  that  tender  sympa- 
thv  which  was  henceforward  to  make 
this  earth  as  dark  to  her  as  to  the 
sightless  man,  she  took  his  hand,  and 
said,  composedly— 

"  Athanasi  mou,  you  often  called 
me,  in  better  days,  the  light  of  your 
eyes,  and  now  shall  you  learn  that 
these  were  not  vain  words  !  My  soul 
is  darkened  for  ever,  because  you  no 
more  can  see  the  sun  in  heaven ;  but 
yours  shall  be  bright  and  peaceful,  be- 
cause I  can  look  upon  it  I  You  must 
take  me  now  to  be  another  self,  and 
while  I  live,  to  guide,  to  sootlie,  to 
comfort  you  :  our  enemies  shall  rage 
in  vain,  to  find  how  they  have  failed 
in  their  revenge!  You  are  wearied 
and  in  pain,  my  thrice-beloved ;  come, 
let  us  go  home.** 

Then  guiding  gently  by  the  hand  the 
unhappy  man,  whom  physical  pain  had 
now  utterly  subdued,  Soultanitza  led 
him  away,  thus  entering  at  once  upon 
the  heavy  task  of  unwearied  devoted- 
ness  she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  and 
which  was  to  end  with  life  alone. 

It    was    not    till    after    Athanasi 
had    enjoyed  a  few   hours*    tranquil 
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slumber,  his  disfigured  head  reposing 
on  the  knees  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
cl«ng,  like  a  sick  child  to  his  mother, 
that  he  was  able  to  give  any  account 
to  her,  or  the  friends  who  thronged  to 
his  house  on  hearing  of  his  misfor- 
tune, of  all  that  bad  befallen  him.  He 
bad  followed,  he  said,  on  the  track  of 
the  disguised  Turk,  quite  unperceived 
by  him,  till  they  reached  the  cavern 
in  which  Sonltanitza  had  discovered 
him:  he  had  even  entered  the  cave, 
which  was  in  total  darkness,  behind 
bis  enemy,  and  there  a  long  ray  of 
light,  streaming  through  another  aper- 
ture, showed  that  there  was  an  inner 
grotto,  in  which  the  conspirators  were 
assembled  round  a  blazing  fire.  Dia- 
mantis  joined  them,  creeping  through 
the  opening  on  his  bands  and  knees, 
while  Athanasi,  crouching  down  in 
the  shadow,  remained  almost  breath- 
less, listening  to  the  conversation 
which  ensued. 

He  at  once  ascertained  what  we 
have  alreadv  stated— that  there  did, 
in  fact,  exist  a  plot  for  delivering 
up  Hydra  and  the  other  islands  to 
the  Turks,  in  which  several  hun- 
dred persons  were  implicated,  many 
of  whom — to  their  shnme  be  it 
spoken — were  Hydriotes  and  Psarri- 
otes :  but  at  the  same  time  that  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
conspiracy,  he  learned,  also,  that  it 
had  been  rendered  abortive  by  the 
discovery  of  their  intentions,  and  that, 
terrified  by  the  active  measures  which 
the  primate  of  Hydra  had  taken  for 
the  punishment  of  the  traitors,  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  already  left 
the  iftland,  while  these  now  present 
were  but  a  remnant  who  had  assembled 
to  consult  as  to  their  future  plans. 
This  information,  so  unwittingly  given 
to  Athanasi,  was  for  the  benefit  of  Dia- 
mantis,  who,  but  just  arrived  from  Scio, 
was  as  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  failure 
of  the  intrigue. 

Athanasi  sat  greedily  drinking  in 
every  word  that  was  spoken,  and 
became  so  intent,  as  he  listened  to 
the  details  of  this  vile  conspiracy, 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  outer  cave  of  two 
other  members  of  the  league,  who  had 
arrived  later  than  the  rest.  Although 
well  concealed  from  the  party  within, 
he  was,  of  course,  at  once  exposed  to 
the  observation  of  these,  and  before 
he  bad  time  even  to  attempt  conceal- 
ing himself,  he  was  discovered,  seized, 


and  dragged  into  the  presence  of  tbe 
assembled  traitors.  Atbans»  ahud 
dcred  as  he  told  of  the  yell  of  ra^ 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  a  spj 
of  tbe  scores  of  daggers  that  in  ai 
instant  gleamed  bright  in  the  fire-light 
and  menaced  his  unprotected  breast 
but  he  shuddered  yet  more,  when  h 
told  of  one  whom  ne  would  not  nam( 
except  to  Sonltanitza,  for  in  the  traUo 
he  had  recognised  the  soul's  hrothe 
to  whom,  by  the  sacred  rite  of  tb 
church,  be  had  been  bound  in  a  fratei 
nal  tie,  stronger  far  than  that  of  blo<M 
and  who,  throwing  himself  betwee 
him  and  his  infuriated  enemies,  ba 
pleaded  for  his  life,  with  an  energ 
which  obtained  at  least  a  momentai 
delay.  Several  men  held  htm  dow 
on  the  ground,  whilst  the  others  coi 
suited  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  wi( 
him,  and  fiercely  discoksed  the  que 
tion  of  life  or  death.  All,  save  th 
one,  were  for  dispatching  him  ii 
stantly ;  but  he,  though  a  tr^tor  1 
his  country,  would  not  perjure  himsc 
from  this  oath  he  had  taken  befoi 
the  altar,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  place 
to  defend  the  life  of  his  adopted  br 
ther,  even  with  bis  own  ;  and  as  I 
was  an  influential  member  of  tl 
league,  his  opinion  had  considerab 
weight.  They  were,  besides,  oblige 
to  admit  the  truth  of  his  asseveratio 
that  so  far  from  gaining  anything  1 
the  murder  of  the  richest  and  m( 
powerful  of  the  Hydriote  captaii 
they  would,  in  fact,  but  draw  doT 
upon  themselves  a  vengeance  still  mC 
terrible  than  that  which  would,  in 
probability,  be  the  fruit  of  their  di.<( 
vered  treachery.  At  last,  Diaman) 
with  the  same  soft  roice  and  lurki 
sneer  with  which  he  had  deluded  I 
unfortunate  Hydriote,  proposed,  a< 
happy  medium  between  clemency  t 
imprudence,  that  they  should  put 
the  eyes  of  the  wretched  man; 
that,  in  giving  him  his  life,  they 
dered  it  harmless  to  themselves, 
could  thus  never  recognise  or  dea 
them !  This  proposition  was  r 
with  unanimous  applause,  and  i 
taneously  carried  into  effect,  not 
standing  the  efforts  of  A  thai 
friend  to  save  him.  When  the  ' 
ble  deed  was  done,  tbe  coo&pi 
flung  their  victim  into  the  outer 
where  his  wife  had  found  hina, 
themselves  dispersed  to  seek  for 
in  a  secret  flight  from  Hydra 
the  dawn. 
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It  b  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
Tip  and  horror  of  the  listeners  at 
ihk  redtalj  nor  the  deep  vows  of  ven- 
^-eaoce  which  rose  from  many  lips,  al- 
though Athanasi  had  no  male  relation 
vbo  coold  claim  the  hereditary  ri^ht 
to  be  the  avenger  of  blood  to  his 
imh.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
'it'oe  at  present,  for  the  messenger  of 
t|i«  Greek  admiral  had  announced, 
tiut  ss  the  Capitan  Bey  had  retired 
vitli  his  fleet,  and  would  not  engage 
b  action  till  the  fast  of  the  Ramazan 
vu  over,  it  was  advisable  that  the 
Greeks  should  employ  this  interval  in 
ntbering  together  the  miscellaneous 
>s^ls  which  were  to  compose  their 
^ct,  ready  for  a  determined  attack,  as 
^x;o  as  their  preparations  should  be 


somewhat  more  advanced,  and,  above 
all,  some  treaty  ratified  by  which  the 
safety  of  the  Sciote  hostages  might  be 
ensured.  One  by  one,  therefore,  the 
iriends  of  the  unfortunate  Athanasi 
retired  from  his  house,  leaving  that 
motionless  group  as  they  had  found  it 
when  they  entered — the  blind  man 
with  his  face  buried  on  tbe  knees  of 
his  wife,  and  Soultanitza  gazing  down 
upon  him  with  a  depth  of  tenderness 
which  it  is  not  well  upon  this  earth  to 
feel  for  any  mortal  being,  whose  hand 
may  grow  chill  and  damp  with  tbe 
dews  of  death,  even  while  we  clasp  it 
in  our  own !  or,  more  bitter  still, 
whose  heart  may  turn  cold  to  us,  even 
while  the  warm  life-blood  yet  rushes 
through  it ! 
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The  night  was  far  advanced — already 

'f  several  hours  that  majestic  queen 

ftkrkness  sat  enshrined  within  the 

i^icid  skies,  veiled  in  transparent  sha- 

•''«3,  with  the  world  sleeping  at  her 

'-vt,  and  each  hour  had   served    to 

-^pen  her  solemnity — to  render  her 

r^foose  more  breathless  and   intense— 

w  purify  more  utterly,  as  it  were,  the 

fuih  from  the  foul  mists  that  exhale 

^'jeq  it  by  day!     Over  that  earth, 

^-*thed  now  in  the  soft  ethereal  beauty 

f  her  moon-lit  hours,  her  iiat  had  gone 

Ttb,  "  Be  thou  still,"  and  it  was  still 

i^^e  an  obedient  child,  hashed  beneath 

'^e  mild  glance  of  the  parent  that 

broods  over  it  in  love.     Scarce  does  it 

^<^ave  beneath  its  living  load  of  human 

isffering  and  human  crime,  those  two 

frT'^  spectres  that  stalk  over  its  fair 

b'j^oin,  ravaging  this  home  so  beautiful 

"f  s  race  so  wayward — desolating  its 

P'^eo   bowers     and    peopled    vales, 

whence  rise  the  murmur  of  its  eternal 

«ail,  in  which  prayers  and  curses  are 

*o  strangely  mingled  I    But  the  moon- 

Wams  pasniDg  over   its  surface,  like 

boly  thoughts  over  a  troubled  soul, 

»ive  lalled  it  into  a  semblance  of  rest, 

«itep  as  the  expression  of  a  settled  re- 

"gnaiion  on  a  mournful  countenance. 

There  is  more  of  living  movement 

^oof  e  than  below ;  there  tbe  great  moon 

f  oltein  lonely  majesty  through  the  flood 

l^  Ijquid  blue,  quenching  the  stars  with 

T^f  *°P^*^^  glory— all,  save  one  that, 

»^  »Dd  wan,  follows  in  her  wake,  as 

tfWTigb  constrained  by  some  fascination 

to  mingle  with  the  brightness  that  ab- 

^fw  ito  own  sweet  light  1     And  be- 


neath  the   vivid  radiance,  clear  and 
pure,  of  that  soft  moon,  lies  Scio— 
Scio  I  the  green   and  flowery  isle,   so 
lovely  once,  with  its  rifled  gardens  and 
its  ravished  homes,  beautiful  in  its  de- 
solation as  a  fair  face  in  agony.     Upon 
its   undulating  shore,    alone  perhaps 
unchanged,  whose  sands  in  the  moon- 
light seem  strewed  with   silver-dust, 
and  whose  light  waves  moan  as  though 
remembering  how  their   waters  had 
been  tinged  with  blood,  there  is  a  sight 
which  those  still  living  who  beheld  it 
yet  remember  nightly  in  their  dreams. 
Upon    that    beach,    each    ghastly 
face  up-turned  as  though  in  solemn 
appeal  to    the    distant    sky,   lie   se- 
venty   dead    corpses    and    more  I  — 
they  are  linked  together  in  bands  of 
ten   or  twelve  by  the  long  silk  scarfs 
which  girded  their  waists,   and  their 
distorted  arms  show  how  they  stiffened 
into   death,  bound  to  each  other  in  a 
horrible,     unwilling    embrace,    from 
which  they  never  shall  be  released.  On 
the  breast  of  each  one  the  self-same 
wound  in  the  self-same  place  testifies 
of  the  slow,  premeditated  design  which 
thus  destroyed  them  ;  and  the  bodies, 
as  though  in  mockery,  are  disposed  in 
a  circle  round  that  of  one  who  only 
had  the  privilege  of  perishing  alone, 
and  seeking  his  grave,  man*s  last  pos- 
session, undivided  with  another  I     He 
is  an  aged  man — his  face  serene  and 
pale  as  the  moonbeams  that  gleam 
upon  it — his  priestly  robes  all  soiled 
and  stained — bis  roitre,  fallen  from  his 
lifeless  head,  declare  his  rank — he  is  the 
bishop,  and  those  who  surround  him 
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the  hostages  of  Scio,  whom,  having  ob- 
tained from  their  forced  intervention 
the  submission  of  the  inland  townsy 
Kara  Ah,  the  Capitan  Bey,  had  that 
day  reconducted  to  their  native  shore, 
and  there  murdered  in  cold  blood  1 

And  there  they  now  lay,  seventy 
dead  men,    their   corpses    bleaching 
in    the  moon-light ;    whatever    they 
had  been — husbands,   fathers,  sons — 
the  joy,  the  hope,  the  stay,  of  beings 
who  yet  lived — they  now   could    be 
no  more.     The  life  which  God  had 
given,  man  had  taken  ;    the  human 
enemy  had  linked    himself  with  the 
corruption  of  the  grave  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Maker's  handiwork — 
he  had  done  his  part,  and  now  must 
the  worms  complete  the  taakl  So  they 
lay  upon    the  moonlit    shore,    those 
seventy  corpses,  sleeping  their  awful 
and  mysterious  sleep,  while  but  a  little 
distance  from  them  the  glancing  lights 
show  the  stately  Turkish  fleet  riding 
at  anchor  on  the  still  bosom  of  the 
waters,  where  the  princely  murderer 
reposes  on  his  silken  cushions,  soothed 
into  rest  by  the  sweet  songs  of  his 
slaves ;  but  it  may  be  that  he  could 
have  envied    the   dead    men,  whose 
slumber  was  visited  by  no  such  dreams 
as    lurked   on  his  luxurious  pillow  1 
And  now  on  that  death- haunted  shore 
a  low  muffled  sound  is  heard  which 
scarce  disturbs  the  solemn  silence — a 
dark  mass  detaches  itself  from   the 
scattered  ruins  of  the  once  gay  city, 
and  slowly,    with    noiseless   tread,  a 
great  multitude  descends  from  the  hill 
to  the  scene  of  blood. 

The  women  are  all  veiled,  and  walk 
like  midnight  phantoms,  in  their  long 
white  garments,  silent  and  mournful ; 
the  men  hold  their  heads  bowed  over 
their  folded  arms  ;  and  the  weight  of 
their  one  great  sorrow  lies  so  heavy 
upon  each  and  all  that  it  absorbs  all  evi- 
dence of  individual  misery.  They  ad- 
vance  they  draw  near  to  their  beloved 

dead,  and  that  mournful  crowd  sways 
too  and  fro  in  its  silent  agony  as 
though  a  strong  wind  swept  over  it — 
they  approach  and  gather  in  a  circle 
round  the  ghastly  ring  of  corpses,  and 
so  gaze  down  upon  them,  pale  and 
motionless  as  they;  there  is  not  a 
sound,  not  a  sob,  not  a  groan,  though 
for  each  Btill  cold  heart  amongst  those 
dead,  whose  beating  is  for  ever  hushed, 
some  one  among  the  living  there,  was 
crushed  and  wrung,  and  yet  the^ 
dared  not  lift  up  their  voices  to  wail 


for  them,  because  of  the  dreaded  ene- 
my who  lay  so  close  at  band,  whose 
slumbers  were  so  light  1    Here  and 
there,  like  snow-flakes  falliDg  round, 
white  masses  might  be  seen  to  tink 
convulsed  upon   the  ground,  but  no 
hand  was  lud  upon  the  cherbhed  dead 
by  those  who  so  often  had  embraced 
them    living — they  stood  aloof  and 
looked  upon  them ! 

It  was  not  to  weep  for  their  depart- 
ed that  the  Sciote  mourners  had  come 
hither  in  the  cold,  still  night,  or  to 
sanctify,  with  the  last  offices  of  lovei 
the  forms  that  were  so  dear,  and  make 
ready  their  last  couch.      This  tb?J 
dared  not  do — not  even  the  cold  r& 
mains  might  be  their  own,  whence  then 
enemies  had  ravished  the  redeemlesi 
life  1     It  was  a  part  of  the  sentence  q 
the  wretched  hostages,  that  the  bir(^ 
of  prey  should  feast  upon  their  fiesl| 
and  the   withered  skeletons  crumb]| 
amongst  the  sand,  still  linked  tog^ 
ther,  chained  even  in  death  I  and  th 
living  slaves  could  not  so  much  as  shel 
ter  them  from  this  last  profanation 
but  they  gathered  round  them,  ai| 
that  vast  multitude  moved  as  thoog 
with  but  one  soul,   uncovered  th^ 
heads,  raised  one  hand  to  heaven,  aj 
stretched  out  the  other  towards  d 
stately  vessel,  where  the  Capitan  B| 
slept  beneath  his  silken  tent ;  and  tbj 
lifting  up  their  voice,  low,  deep,  « 
firm,  the  Sciotes  pronounced,  with  d 
consent,  a  dreadful,  solemn  anathei 
against    the    murderous    Kara  A 
They  cursed  him  «*  in  the  light  and 
the  darkness — in  sleeping  and  waking 
in  the  strife  of  war,  and  in  his  tran^ 
home ;  they  cursed  him  in  bis  ho\ 
that  the  evils  of  mortality  might 
hold  on  it— and  in  his  soul,  that  eft 
nal  pains  might  seiae  it — ^in  hope,  W 
it  might  fail  him— in  joy,  that  it  H 
shun— in  love,  that  it  might  beiraj 
in  friendship,  that  it  might  deceiT< 
in  life  that  it  might  be  his  tortnrej 
and  in  the  grave,  that  he  might « 
no  rest."     And  when  the  dread  i 
tence   of  their   vengeance  had  ^ 
forth,  they  shrouded  their  heads 
their  mantles  once  more ;  they  turij 
uttering  no  farewell  to  the  dead,  oj 
whose  faces,  serene  in  the  mystenl 
resignation  of  death,  the  cry  for 
tributive  justice  had    passed  — t 
turned,  silent  and  solemn  as  they  1 
come.      Again    their    muffled   tri 
fell    noiseless    on    the    blood-stail 
sands—the  dark  maaa   mingled  oi 
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more  with  the  dark  rains — and  all  was 

iiill. 

It  might  have  seemed  that  quiet 
ri>cbt  as  though  tbe  bitter  anathema 
bi  risen  unheeded  to  the  tranquil 
bf^Ten,  and  died  unheard  over  the 
T-fOoulit  waters.  Bat  it  was  not  so. 
Ih^  doom  of  Kara  Ali,  then  yet  con- 
(vaied  among  the  secrets  of  the  fu- 
ture, showed  how  the  curse  of  the 
S-  lote  mourners  had  been  registered 
^iv^rel  A  few  hours  more,  and  the 
^*n  came  forth  from  the  east  in  its 
cLiriot  of  fircy  as  it  sped  over  the 
inans^  chasing  the  shadows  before 

''•  the  cannon  of  rejoicing  resounding 
'^n  the  Turkish  fleet,  announcea 
ut  the  long  iast  of  the  Ramazan  was 
'j^er,  and  the  daj  of  their  great  festi- 
val arrived.  On  board  of  the  flag- 
^^bip  there  were  to  be  two-fold  rejoic- 
i'ir>,*  for  during  the  long  period  of 
tU  Mahomedan  Lent«  all  active  pro- 
(Vtdiogs  against  the  rebel  Greeks  had 
i-^tn  suspended,  and  now  thej  were 
I'^^ut  to  compensate  their  unwilling 
aiactioQ  by  tbe  speedy  destruction  of 
tbt-  three  devoted  islands.  Kara  Ali 
'li ascertained  that  Miaulis^  with  his 
t'^ct,  was  about  to  sail  towards  Scio, 
tn  order  to  encounter  him,  as  the 
Orevk  admiral  was  anxious  to  bring 
'^1  the  engagement  before  the  arrival 
t  the  Egyptian  squadron.  To-day, 
i^Tefore,  bad  been  chosen  by  the 
Cipitan  Bey  for  the  oonsecration  of  a 
'-^v  baouer,  which  he  believed  was  to 
^  borne  before  him  to  successes  yet 
crc&tf-r  than  those  which  had  hitherto 
A.tended  his  military  career. 

The  ceremony  was  about  to  com- 
meDce.  Kara  Ali,  dressed  in  the  most 
L'jrgeous  robes,  his  head  bound  with 
a  (.achmere  shawl,  which  was  fastened 
tj  one  single  enormous  diamond,  sat 
brufctth  his  canopy  of  state  on  the 
quarter-deck.  His  tent  was  formed 
''i  the  most  costly  Eastern  stuffs,  sur- 
mr*mte^  by  a  golden  ball.  The  rich- 
tu  Persian  carpets  lined  the  interior, 
and  every  luxury  that  Oriental  volup- 
tuousness could  devise  was  gathered 
together  within  that  little  space.  The 
^^^\  vas  a  fine  three-decker,  and  the 
crtiWit  from  the  surrounding  fleet  had 
^wsembled  round  it  in  boats,  and 
cruvded  on  the  deck,  as  tbe  sun  rose 
*n<i  bathed  in  its  splendour  the  whole 
giittering  scene,  so  singular  a  contrast 
^  that  which  the  pale  beams  of  the  moon 
*^  lightened.  Conspicuous  amongst 
"iose  who  surrounded  the  Capitan  Bey 


was  the  traitor  Diamantis,  with  his 
yuung  child  by  his  side.  He  had 
thrown  off  his  disguise,  and  resumed 
the  Turkish  dress,  and  now  stood  at 
his  pUce  aa  secretly  (in  other  words^ 
as  chief  spy)  of  Kara  Ali. 

Tbe  stately  Imaum,  with  his  sombre 
r  obe^  apd  solemn  steps  wearing  tbe  gr  ee^ 
turban,  which  proved  bis  descent  from 
the  prophet,  now  advanced  in  front  of 
the  admiral,  leading  in  one  hand  4  snow* 
white  sheep  destined  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
holding  in  the  other  the  sacrificial 
knife.  Tl^en  he  bowed  himself  seven 
times  before  the  rising  sun,  and  the 
thousands  all  around  bowed  down  like 
him,  and  tbe  haughty  Capitan  Bey 
bent  his  jewelled  forehead  in  the  dust. 
When  they  arose,  the  next  in  coiq- 
mand  to  Kara  Ali,  at  a  sign  from  him, 
unrolled  the  heavy  silken  folds  of  the 
gorgeous  banner,  emblazoned  with  the 
silver  crescent,  and  inscribed  with  a 
verse  from  the  Koran.  Tben  the  Imapm^ 
turning  again  to  the  east,  uttered  the 
solemn  "Allah  II  Allah,"  which,  in 
Turkey,  seems  the  very  cry  of  nature 
itself,  proclaiming  that  God  is  God,  so 
strangely  does  the  simultaneous  voice 
rise  up  at  dawn  from  every  quarter. 

The  Imaum  next  poured  forth 
a  long  extempore  prayer,  which  in- 
cluded a  recapitulation  of  the  ad- 
miral's past  successes,  and  a  bril- 
liant prophecy  for  those  which  were 
to  come.  When  he  had  concluded*  an 
astrologer,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
taking  an  observation,  came  tor ward^ 
and  announced,  that,  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence, this  hour,  which  bad  been 
flxed  on  for  tbe  ceremony,  was  pre- 
cisely tbe  most  propitious  that  could 
have  been  chosen.  Nothing  could 
exceed  tbe  solemn  stupidity  that  reign- 
ed in  the  countenance  of  this  func- 
tionary ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  ter- 
minated his  oration,  the  Imaum  pro- 
ceeded  to  sacrifice  the  sheep,  plungiQ|^ 
his  hand  into  the  warm  stream  that 
gushed  from  its  throat,  he  imprinted 
on  the  splendid  banner  a  sanguinary 
mark,  which  was  the  fittest  seal  of  its 
dedication  to  the  purposes  of  war. 
He  then  lifted  it  high  over  his  head, 
and  waved  it  in  the  air  ;  and  instantly 
from  the  surrounding  vessels  the  can- 
nons pealed  forth  to  announce  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ceremony,  and  the  soui;ids 
of  rejoicing  and  of  exultation  echoed 
loudly  over  the  peaceful  shore,  where 
but  a  few  hours  before  had  risen  the 
solemn  voice  of  that  tremendous  curse  I 
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We  believe  the  British  people  to  be 
loyen  of  truth  and  justice.  We  know 
them  to  be  subject  to  great  delusions. 
They  have  sometimes,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  evil  counsellors,  countenanced 
a  course  of  policy  alike  unwise  and 
inhuman;  neither  founded  upon  the 
fear  of  God,  nor  having  respect  to  the 
best  interests  of  men.  But  it  is  our 
deliberate  opinion,  that  their  errors, 
even  when  most  fatal,  have  been  those 
of  ignorance  and  inadvertence,  not  of 
fixed  design  ;  that  their  intentions 
were  good,  when  their  measures  were 
evil ;  and  that  it  only  required  a  fuller 
knowledge,  and  a  juster  appreciation 
of  the  bearing  of  facts,  to  produce  in 
them  such  a  reaction  of  opinion  as 
must  lead,  in  its  results,  to  substantial 
justice. 

It  b  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
conviction  we  at  present  invite  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  present 
aspect  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land. We  rely  upou  the  honesty  of 
the  British  public ;  we  believe  that 
thev  are  open  to  conviction ;  and  that 
notning  more  than  a  plain  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  can  be  neces- 
sary to  convince  everr  impartial  man 
amongst  them,  that  the  system  at  pre- 
sent in  operation  is  not  one  calculated 
to  produce  any  lasting  benefit  to  the 
country ;  that  in  England,  while  the 
national  system  has  the  Scriptures  for 
its  basis,  in  Ireland  such  basis  is  re- 
jected ;  and  that  while,  in  the  former 
country.  Dissenters  of  all  denomina- 
tions may  partake  of  its  benefits,  in 
the  latter  the  vast  majority  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are 
excluded  from  them. 

In  Ireland,  the  benighted  condition 
of  the  community  was  first  cared  for 
bv  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  their  spontaneous  liberality 
and  benevolence  it  was  owing  that 
schools  were  established,  having  for 
their  object  the  inculcation  of  sound 
morality  and  useful  knowledge — and 
this  with  as  scrupulous  a  view  to  the 
avoidance  of  all  peculiarities  which 
could,  by  possibility,  excite  alarm  or 
give  offence,  as  was  at  all  compatible 


with  the  principle,  that  education,  to 
be  truly  useful,  should  be  based  upon 
the  word  of  God.  This  part  of  the 
case  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Napier,  one 
of  the  members  for  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, in  bis  admirable  speech  upon 
Mr.  Hamilton's  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  21st  of  August 
last  year : — 

"  Now,  what  was  the  course  which 
was  adopted  in  Ireland  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Board? 
The  practice  was,  that  In  every  school 
in  Ireland  there  was  a  Bible  class,  and 
all  the  children  capable  of  reading  with 
advantage  took  their  places  in  this  Bible 
class — so  soon  as  their  proficiency  in 
reading  qualified  them  to  read  with 
profit,  they  were  advanced  to  this  Bible 
class,  in  which  the  Scriptures  were 
daily  read.  The  rule  was,  that  the 
Scnptures  should  be  read,  but  ererj- 
tfaing  of  a  controversial  character  wa& 
carefully  excluded,  and  all  catechetical 
instruction ;  nor  were  either  the  Romah 
Catholics  or  Dissenters  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  formularies  of  the  church 
but  that  a  Bible  class  should  exist,  thai 
was  required.  There  exists  in  thil 
country  a  very  large  society,  and  a  verj 
noble  one — ^the  British  and  Foreifi 
School  Society,  presided  over  by  th* 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  her  MajestT* 
government.  The  noble  lord,  the  Chic 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  ii 
stating  the  principle  of  that  society,  ol 
a  recent  occasion,  said,  it  was  a  princi 
pie  which  he  held  dear  and  sacred,  tbi 
'  this  principle  was  founded  on  theent^ 
sufficiency  and  the  universal  use  of  tl 
Word  of  God.'  And,  I  think,  I  cano< 
give  a  better  statement  of  the  nature  < 
the  nrinciple  of  the  education  that  e] 
istea  in  Ireland  up  to  the  establishmei 
of  the  National  Board  in  Ireland.  Tl 
principle  is  also  stated  by  Lord  Stanl^ 
in  these  words — *  The  determination  { 
enforce  in  all  their  schools  the  readii 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  notoj 
comment,  was  undoubtedly  taken  iH 
the  purest  motives — with  the  wish 
once  to  connect  rkugioits  with  mil 
and  literary  education ;  and,  at  the  svj 
time,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  woud  *" 
the  peculiar  feelings  of  any  sect  by 
chetical  instruction  or  comments,  i 
might  tend  to  subjects  of  polemical 
trovcrsy.*    There  is  the  principle  of 
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^hok  system  that  had  been  adopted 
prtriooi  to  that  time."— pp.  21,  22. 

Tlttt  the  Roman  Catholic  portion 
of  the  Irish  people  had  no  objection  to 
ID  education  which  had  the  Holj 
dcriptores  for  its  foundation,  the  fol- 
^^ing  extract,  from  a  separate  report 
;fe%euted  bj  two  out  of  five  Education 
Connnisaoners,  in  1827»  will,  we  think, 
^uaff  most  of  our  readers : — 

"'We  feel  strongly  that  the  nnex- 

:  ^'ed  improvement  which  has  taken 

?'i:^vitbin  a  short  period  in  the  edu- 

's'licof  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  ought 

iiV  to  be  apprehended,  before  any  of 

»*^  n^ans  by  which  it  has  been  produced 

Niil  be  destroyed  or  endangered.     In 

iir  second  report  there  appears  11,823 

m'.'/)1s,  a  greater  number  than  there  is 

t'hefoaodin  any  other  country,  consi- 

Irriog  the  population.     About  twenty 

:^^s  ago,  the  Scriptures  were  not  read 

■I  6i»  schools  ;  at  the  time  of  our  second 

rfport  they  were  read  in  6,058  daily 

ci<>>ls,  and  1,954  Sunday  schools.     It 

'  farther  very  worthy  of  remark,  that 

'  the  6,036  daily  schools  in  which  the 

NTiptnres  are  now  read,  only  1,879  are 

'  'Cneoted  with  any  societies  whatever, 

-urrther  those  aided  by  the  government, 

;'r  those  supported  by  individual  contri- 

•  itkos.    In  the  remaining  4, 1 79  schools 

tj"  Scriptures  have,  of  late  years,  been 

^pted  by  the  voluntary  choice  of  the 

tidoctors  and  teachers,  the  latter  of 

^im  are  generally  dependent  for  their 

^-lihood  ujK)n  the  pleasure  of  the  pa- 

•^u  of  their  pupils,  a  signal  proof  tnat 

■^re  is  no  repugnance  to  scriptural  in- 

'tmction  among  the  people,  and  not  less 

f  illustration  of  the  effects  silently  pro- 

^3«cd  by  the  example  and  competition 

"^  better  institutions  upon  the  common 

^chwls  of  the  country ;  any  experiment 

^-a^tto  be  considered  as  an  accompani- 

oi«nt  to  those  means  which  experience 

l^proTed  to  be  useful,  and  not  as  lead- 

'D?  to  the  suppression  of  any  tried  in- 

nnun^ntofgood.'"— pp.  23,  24. 

TTiia  Mr.  Napier  calls  a  very  im- 
portaat  statement,  and  one  which  can- 
Qot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  apon 
^'err  well- constituted  mind.  The 
75tem  which  had,  until  then,  been  in 
^HTatioD,  although  in  many  respects 
wective,  was  still  producing  most  be- 
neficial results.  It  was  superintended 
Y  men  of  the  highest  respectability, 
I'-Jin  motives  of  the  purest  benevo- 
l«^"ce,  who  had  gone,  at  least,  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  liberality,  in  com- 
l^Jince  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Ro- 
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man  Catholic  population.  And  that 
it  was  acceptable  to  that  class  gene- 
rally, appears  from  the  admitted  fact, 
that,  at  the  time  when  the  present 
National  Board  was  established,  three 
hundred  thousand  Roman  Catholic 
children  were  in  attendance  upon  scrip- 
tural schools. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  that 
of  the  children  thus  educated,  many 
departed  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  scriptural  light  which  was  thus 
let  in  upon  them  may  have,  in  many 
instances,  told  against  their  Romanist 
convictions.  Perplexing  questions  may 
have  been  propounded  to  their  priests, 
such  as  may  have  caused  these  worthies 
to  tremble  for  their  future  domination. 
And,  accordingly,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, that,  at  this  period,  a  strenu- 
ous opposition  was  raised  by  the 
Romish  priesthood  against  the  scrip- 
tural schools,  and  every  engine  of 
priestcraft  employed,  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  government  into  a 
compliance  with  their  demands,  and 
rousing  and  exasperating  the  passions 
of  the  people. 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  National 
Board.  It  was  a  concession  of  prin- 
ciple to  clamour  the  most  outrageous, 
and  a  sacrifice  of  truth  to  expediency 
the  most  unwise.  Contrary  to  noto- 
rious facts,  it  was  assumed  that  an 
united  education  could  not  have  a 
scriptural  basis ;  that  in  Ireland  there 
must  be  a  certain  accommodation  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  Romanists,  in 
order  to  secure  their  attendance  upon 
the  National  Schools ;  and  the  result 
very  speedily  demonstrated  that,  as 
far  as  the  object  thus  aimed  at  was 
concerned,  this  sinful  compromise  was 
vain  and  delusive. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted,  nay, 
triumphantly  proclaimed,  that  Na- 
tional Schools,  in  the  hands  of 
Roman  Catholics,  are  conducted  strict- 
ly upon  Romanist  principles,  and  made 
subservient  to  Romanist  objects.  The 
following  extract  from  The  Tablet, 
adduced  by  Mr,  Hamilton,  in  the 
debate  of  the  21st  of  August,  already 
referred  to,  is  decisive  upon  this 
point  :— 

**In  corroboration  of  this  opinion, 
and,  indeed,  as  the  best  commentary  up- 
on the  working  of  the  National  System, 
he  would  ask  permission  to  read  a  short 
extract  from  the  Tablet  newspaper.  It 
appeared  some  time  ago,  but  it  seemed 
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so  much  to  the  point  that  he  had  it  laid 
by.  The  writer  states,  *  the  apparent 
or  outward  success  of  the  National 
Board  is  referred  to  as  a  precedent  for 
the  mixed  education  of  the  Provincial 
Colleges.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
any  one  who  is  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  and  is  even  slightly  im- 
bued with  the  elements  of  reasoning, 
can  use  soch  an  argument  as  this.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  supporters  of  the 
Board  said  to  us,  **  I  approve  of  the 
National  System,  because  in  fact,  it 
gives  us  Catholic  schools,  this  is  the 
real  truth."  In  every  parish  in  Ire- 
land, any  number  of  individuals,  and 
the  priest  among  the  rest,  can  establish 
a  school,  appoint  their  own  masters  and 
teachers,  call  it  a  school,  say  the  Ave 
Maria  whenever  the  cloclc  strikes, 
and  set  aid  from  the  National  Board. 
We  nave  seen  this  state  of  things  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  with  our  own  eyes — we 
have  seen  it  in  Dublin  under  the  nose  of 
the  government,  and  we  have  wit- 
nessed, with  much  edification,  the  smile 
of  serene  contempt  which  often  accom- 
panies the  utterance  of  these  words, 
'  Oh,  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  rules  of 
the  Board.'  "—p.  10. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  schools 
in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians  ; 
the  advocates  of  the  system  who 
belong  to  that  body  justifying  their 
adhesion  to  it,  because,  as  they  con- 
tend, it  enables  them  to  impart  to 
their  children  what  they  call  an  ex- 
cellent Presbyterian  education. 

And  why  cannot  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  avail  themselves 
of  it,  when,  by  so  doing,  they  might 
be  enabled  to  use  it  for  their  pur- 
poses, even  as  the  Romanists  and  the 
Presbyterians  use  it  for  their  own  ? 

Simply,  because  by  subscribing  to 
the  conditions  of  the  Board,  they 
would  be  consenting  to  a  principle 
which  authorises,  n£^,  commands,  a 
disparagement  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
This  they  conscientiously  feel  that 
they  Qould  not  do  unblamed.  When 
Holy  Scripture  is  put  into  the  cate- 
gory of  prohibited  books,  the  Roman- 
ist is  not  offended.  Because  be  main- 
tains that,  in  its  interpretation,  it  is 
to  be  over-ruled  by  tradition,  and  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Church  ;  and  that 
it  is  to  be  received  only  so  far  as  it  is 
conformable  to  the  opinions  of  all  the 
early  fathers.  This  disparaging  view 
of  the  word  of  eternal  life»  the  creed 
of  Pope  Pius  lY.,  which  every  Ro- 


manist is  bound  to  receive,  and  which 
every  Roman  Catholic  priest,  upon 
his  induction  into  a  benefice^  swears 
that  be  fully  believei,  renders  it  with 
them  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  if,  in- 
deed,  it  does  not  make  it  a  point  of 
conscience,  to  regard  the  insult  thus 
offered  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
indifference,  if  not  with  satisfaction. 
But  not  so  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and,  until  the 
adhesion  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  took 
place,  we  bad  thought  not  so  the 
ministers  of  any  Protestant  commu- 
nion. However,  we  leave  others  to 
answer  for  themselves.  We  content 
ourselves  with  saying  that  the  vast 
majority,  we  might  say  almost  sjl,  the 
worth  and  the  piety  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Ireland  unite  in  repudiat- 
ing the  principle  which  would  plaop 
the  Word  of  God  upon  the  same  level 
with  Milner*s  <<  End  of  Controversy,** 
and  impose  the  same  restrictions  and 
the  same  qualifications  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  the  one,  as  it  would  be 
only  right  and  proper  to  place  upon 
the  admission  of  the  other. 

It  is  because  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  conceive,  that  in 
consenting  to  receive  aid  from  the 
Board,  they  woidd  he  impliedly  sub- 
scribing to  such  a  principle^  they  are 
voluntarily  excluded  froai  its  benefits, 
and  prefer  rather  (to  tax  their  own 
poverty  for  the  education  of  their 
poor  children,  than  become  responsible 
for  the  observance  of  a  regulatioi^, 
which  thus  reduces  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  human  composition  the  great 
title-deed  of  their  salvation. 

Let  that  rule  be  rescinded — ^let  the 
Holy  Scriptures  be  struck  out  of  the 
list  of  prohibited  books,  and,  objec- 
tionable as  the  present  system  is  in 
other  particulars,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Church  of  England  dissentients 
would  no  longer  refuse  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages. 

They  say  to  the  government,  '•  You 
respected  the  erring  conscience  of  the 
Romanists,  when  you  refused  to  make 
the  Holy  Scriptures  the  basis  of  your 
system  of  national  education;  still 
more  did  you  show  respect  and  favour 
to  that  body  when  you  allowed  their 
objections  to  the  Scriptural  extracts 
agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners, 
and  intended  for  use  in  all  the  schools. 
Only  show  some  respect  to  our  con- 
scientious convictions,  hj  not  insisting 
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upon  oar  subscribing  to   a  principle 

tiiicb  we  abjure — that  it  is  expedient 

to  tid^e,  bj  a  positive  regulation » 

the  Hoi/  Scripmreft  as  the  basis  of  <dl 

sound  knowledge.      We  ask  you  not 

to  adopt  tbem   as   such   basis  ;  that 

m>ajd  be  to  gi?e  Roman  Catholics  of- 

^ce;  bat  vhy  ask  us  to  reject  them 

1$  such  basis,  when  bj  so  doing  we 

QQst  be  equally  offended?     Why  not 

^  equally  with   both?     Why  not 

«r  to  each,  we  will  neither  adopt  the 

Protestant  priooiple  to  please  the  one» 

^>or  the  Romanist   principle  to  please 

•Mother?     Let  the  Roman  Catholic, 

J*  k  please,  reject   the   Scriptures  in 

ti^.«cboob  of  which  he  is  the  patron^ 

ui  let  the  Protestant  adopt  tbem  in 

u  ovQ.     Let  the  Board  expunge  the 

"Hnoxioaa  regulation  which  sanctions 

i^  rejection  of  the  one,  while  it  cen- 

»;ffe«  the  adoption  of  the  other ;  and 

tiJcn,  whatever  objection  we  may  have 

•o  the  system  in  general  as,  in   many 

"d  important  particulars,  greatly  de- 

ff^tire  and  erroneous,  we  can  have  no 

•'ejection,   as    individuals,   to  receive 

^  aid  by  which  our  principles  would 

'j^t  be  compromised   so  long  as  our 

f nildren  were  not  debarred  the  benefit 

cfasoand  religious  education." 

The  Presbyterian  minister  says  that 
"'tier  the  Boards  as  at  present  consti- 
*'''^'li  he  can  give  his  children  a  good 
?^e^byterian  education ;  and  he  does 
'^hile  he  swallows  the  rule  which 
fSt-  the  Bible  into  the  list  of  probi- 
■y\  books,  and  regards  it  in  the  same 
'"'**  with  any  work  of  controversy. 
Ue  Church  of  England  clergyman 
'^Ji  be  cannot  do  that ;  if  he  accept 
'f  *  »jstem  at  all,  he  must  accept  it 
>n  good  faith ;  and,  if  he  consent  to 
rw?ciTe  aid  under  it,  his  tacit  approval 
'-'t  Its  printed  regulations  must  be 
'ibn  for  granted ;  and  therefore  it  Is 
iQAt  he  declines  to  avail  himself  of  edu- 
oiiooal  funds,  when  he  could  only  do 
^^  by  tacitly  consenting  to  a  rule  which 
*yuU  compromise  his  fidelity  to  his 
l^i^iae  Master.  Let  the  Board,  as  we 
^"^^  stated,  rescind  that  rule,  and  leave 
*'l  who  apply  for  aid  to  adopt  or  re- 
.'^  just  as  much  of  it  as  his  conscience 
'"««;  that  is,  let  them  give  a  triumph 
'  ^^ther  party,  and  we  promise  them 
■*  ''fpid  subsidence  of  the  hostility  with 
*'>^^h  a  vast  proportion  of  the  estab- 
^-^oed  clergy  at  present  regards  their 
*J»tem. 

'^^  view  o(the  case  has  been  put 


so  very  well  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the 
speech  before  referred  to,  that  we 
cannot  withhold  his  words  from  our 
readers : — 

**  But  then  it  may  be  said,  if  the  rules 
q£  the  Board  admit  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tbolio  clergy    establishing   schools,    in 
which  their  own    peculiar    tenets    are 
taught,    why     cannot    the    Protestant 
clergy  do  the  same  ?      Of  course   that 
argument  would  abandon  the  principle 
of  united  education  altogether,  in  which 
case  it  could  scarcely  be  denied  that  it 
would   be    better  to    have    a   confess- 
ediy  separate   system,  than  one  which, 
being  really  separate,  professed  to  be 
united ;  but  the  case  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  different.      There 
was  no  principle  which  stood  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  their  ac- 
quiescence in  the  rules  of  the  National 
Board.      It  was  not  one  of  their  princi- 
ples that  the  right  to  use  and  read  the 
Scriptures  was  inalienable  on  the  part 
of  every  human  being  ;  and  that  to  seek 
to  abridge  or  to  countenance  the  abridg- 
ment of  that  right  was  sinful.     Though 
they  required  a  religious,  they  did  not 
require  a  scriptural  basis ;  and   there 
was  nothing  to  offend  their  conscience 
in   sending   away   a   Protestant    child, 
when  about  to  teach  the   Roman   Ca- 
tholic children  their  ownpeculiar  tenets. 
But  the  position  of  the  rrotestant  cler~ 
gyman  is  different.      He  holds  that  the 
education  of  all  children  should  be  based 
altogether  on  the  scriptural  principle — 
that  it  should  not  be  supplementary  or 
ancillary  to  moral  and  literary  instruc- 
tion— ^but  that  it  should  be  the  predomi- 
nant feature,  and  pervade    the    whole 
system  of  education.      Holding  as   he 
does  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  su- 
premacy and   sufficiency  of   the   Holy 
Scripture,  he  holds  that  it  is  the  right 
of  every  human  being  to  make  it  his 
study  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  it  is  his  duty,  as  a 
Christian  minister,  at  all  times  to  uphold 
and  enforce  that  right.      He,  therefore, 
cannot,  without  violating  his  principles, 
be  a  party,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  ex- 
eluding  any  child  from  Scriptural  in- 
struction.     This  is  their  objection  to 
the  system,  that  it  compromises  the  Pro- 
testant principle,  and  that  in  connecting 
themselves  with  it,  they  would  be  them- 
sclvos  compromising  that  principle  in  a 
country,   and    under  circumstances,  in 
which  it  is   peculiarly  their  duty  to  up- 
hold it."— pp.  10.  11. 

Iff  however,    the  government  are 
resolved  to  maintain  the  system  as  it  at 
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present  stands,  and  not  to  remove  this 
offensive  rule,  we  ask  for  a  separate 
grant  for  educational  purposes,  by 
which  the  Church  Education  Societj 
in  Ireland  may  be  sustained.  What 
is  the  objection  to  this  ?  Why,  that 
it  would  interfere  with  the  great  ex- 
periment now  going  on  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  system  of  united 
education  in  Ireland  1  Was  ever  such 
mockery?  United  education!  A 
system  which  is  at  present,  in  its 
practical  working,  as  many-coloured 
as  are  the  parties  who  are  partaking 
of  its  advantages  I  United  education  I 
Where  the  Presbyterian  in  the  north 
contrives  to  give  a  good  Presbyterian 
education  to  his  children ;  while  the 
Romanist  in  the  south  gives  a  good 
Romish  education  to  his  children  I — 
Where  the  monk  in  his  convent,  the 
nun  in  her  cloister,  are  furnished  with 
funds  which  they  employ  to  indoctri- 
nate their  pupils  in  adl  the  dogmaa  of 
the  Romish  faith  ;  and  nothing  is 
authoritatively  excluded  but  the  free 
use  of  the  unadulterated  word  of  God  I 
An  united  education!  Why,  it  is 
patent  to  the  whole  world  that  this 
system  has  been  an  apple  of  discord, 
not  a  rallying  point  of  unity,  and,  so 
far  from  having  produced  union  where 
there  was  before  division,  it  has  pro- 
duced division  where  before  was  union ! 
Let  not,  therefore,  such  idle  mockery 
be  any  longer  made  an  excuse  for  in- 
sult and  injustice.  If  any  proposition 
was  ever  yet  clearly  proved  to  demon- 
stration, it  is  that  this  system  has  ut- 
terly failed  as  a  system  of  united  edu- 
cation. Let  its  advocates,  if  they 
please,  denounce  the  Established 
Church  as  a  nuisance  or  a  grievance 
which  should  be  abated,  but  let  them 
no  longer,  upon  false  pretences,  deny 
to  its  members  educational  advantages, 
which  to  every  other  sect  or  faction, 
no  matter  how  erroneous  their  faith  or 
how  unscrupulous  their  practice,  are 
freely  and  even  abundantly  accorded. 

Our  attitude  is  sufficiently  humble, 
our  petition  is  sufficiently  moderate, 
when  we  ask  for  the  Established  Cler- 
gy in  Ireland  no  more  than  the  same 
amount  of  consideration  which  haa 
been  already  conceded  by  government 
to  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in 
England.  They  objected  to  the  Eng- 
lish national  system,  as  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  in  this  country 
do  to  the  Irish ;  and  their  objections 


have  been  allowed.     They  now  obtm 
a  separate  grant  upon  thar  own  terms. 
Ana  we  put  it  to  every  man  of  com- 
mon candour  and  common  honestj, 
can  there  be  any  justification  of  a 
course,  which  respects  the  erroneotis 
objecUons  of  Romanists  in  England, 
while  it  spurns,  with  insult  and  con- 
tumely, the  well-founded  objections  of 
Church  of  England  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land, which  says  to  the  one,  you  ihill 
have  what  you  want,  although  the 
Scriptures  are  to  be  excluded ;  and  to 
the  other,  you  shall  not  have  what  yoa 
want,  because  the  Scriptures  are  to 
be  received?     Well  has  Bir.  Napier 
put  the  case,  in  the  following  pitbj 
words  :— 

'*  But  the  petitioners  sav,  we  object  to 
thin  system.  The  reply,  fcowever,  is- 
*  No  matter ;  if  you  concur  with  us-41 
yon  go  against  your  conscience,  yon  wi!i 
get  help  ;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  bare  im 
assistance — ^you  will  get  nothing;  if  yw 
violate  what  you  know  to  be  your  con 
Bcieotious  opinion  and  paramount  datf 
you  may  then  look  forward  to  the  cer 
tainty  of  aid  and  the  prospect  of  gorero 
ment  preferment ;  yon  may  then  reckoi 
on  having  a  full  share  in  the  pabli 
grant ;  but  if  you  obey  the  dictates  <| 
your  conscience — if  yon  act  accordinj 
to  your  judgment — if  yon  concur  in  opi 
nion  with  some  of  the  wisest  uid  tli 
best  of  men,  yon  shall  have  no  assistane 
from  us ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  yon  wi 
be  abused  or  ridiculed  as  bif  ots  by  cei 
tain  liberal  members  of  this  honse->th^ 
will  be  the  reward  of  your  conscientioi 
scruples.'  And  such  ts  the  manifest  r 
suit  to  every  Irish  clergyman  and  1 
every  Protestant  layman  who  oppo» 
this  system  of  national  education;  \ 
that,  while  we  see  the  Roman  Caihol 
clergy  permitted  to  caurry  out  their  c(K 
scientious  views,  and  dissenters  allow* 
to  carry  out  their  views — ^we  see  i 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  stai 
before  us  in  the  anomalous  positi^ 
which  I  have  described.  I  pot  this 
the  house — I  put  it  to  every  Roman  (^ 
tholic — I  put  it  to  every  dissenter^l  ^ 
it  on  the  principle  of  common  sense- 
put  it  on  the  principle  of  common  eqai 
and  of  common  justice — are  you  to  hi 
several  sects  in  Ireland  to  all  of  whj 
you  j^ive  what  they  require,  and  yougj 
to  all  these  on  the  principle  of  allowr' 
for  conscientious  objections,  whilo 
is  one  body  of  men  who  hare  also 
conscientious  obiections,  bat  which, 
refuse  to  recognise.  There  arc  ccf 
parties,  all  of  whom  profess  to  have 
scientious  views,  and  joa  protect  t1 
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in  those  views ;  bnt  there  is  one  party 
wfaoire  to  remain  behind,  and  tbej  are  to 
be  disregarded ;  and,  in  alluding  to  that 
rarty,  I  need  not  now  dwell  on  their 
fiithful  lojalty  and  manly  moderation 
at  the  present  crisis  in  Ireland 1  speak 

t*  the  loyalty  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
kfld— that  faithful  body,  of  whose  value 
and  importance  in  Ireland  to  England 
and  Britbh  connexion,  the  noble  lord  at 
thp  hftd  of  the  government  cannot  but 
be  conscious — ^is  that  body  of  men  which 
'ooprehends  so  many  of  the  bishops,  the 
f  r^T,  and  the  laity  of  the  Established 
ULrch  in  Ireland — are  they  to  be  ne- 
e-^ed  ?  Are  their  conscientious  scru- 
Vw.  tre  their  views  to  be  disrespected  ? 

L^' their  claims  to  be  disregarded  ?*' 

Bnt  another  ground  of  objection  to 
» separate  grant  has  been  t^en»  upon 
vbich  we  shall  say  a  few  words.  By 
:aofa  a  grant,  it  is  said,  such  church- 
M  as  have  already  signified  their  ad- 
k«5ion  to  the  National  Board  would 
W  offended !  Indeed  I  Offended,  that 
the  conscientious  objections  of  their 
brethren  have  not  been  overruled  I 
The  very  avowal  of  such  an  objection 
ii  in  itself  a  startling  fact,  and  may 
well  admonish  us  of  the  times  in  which 
Te  live,  and  of  our  *' perils  amongst 
false  brethren/*  Oh,  but,  it  is  said, 
the  government  have  already  been  at 
ci^nstderable  pains  to  establish  the  pre- 
sent, as  a  system  of  united  education ; 
Hid  if  a  separate  grant  were  made  to 
tW  Church  Education  Society,  church- 
cen  would  no  longer  connect  them- 
»iy&  with  the  board,  and  even  of 
those  few  who  have  already  done  so, 
TcatJj  might  fall  off  when  they  found 
t'lat  they  could  obtain  aid  for  their 
schools  under  the  auspices  of  a  more 
congenial  institution.  That  is  to  deny 
the  grant  upon  false  pretences  ;  for 
never  was  any  pretence  more  false 
than  that  the  present  system  is,  or  ever 
fan  be,  a  sjstem  of  united  education  ; 
and  to  admit,  moreover,  that  unless  a 
pressure  be  placed  upon  the  consciences 
of  Church  of  England  Protestants, 
they  never  will,  generally  speaking, 
giTe  w  their  adhesion  to  the  National 
ystem.  Now  can  this  be  otherwise 
<»«cnWthan  as  a  mode  of  tampering 
with  their,  principles,  and  corrupting 

^r  ?*^^T  ?    Is  5'  no*  »ay»ng»  we 
»ill  do  everything  in  our  power  to 

*nng  an  assent  from  them  to   our 

views?  If  it  be  not  accorded  by  their 

wiU,  It  shall  be  extorted  by  their  po- 

^«ty.    It  is  true,  we  place  no  such 
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pressure  upon  Romanists  in  England, 
but  we  may,  with  perfect  impunity, 
trample  under  foot  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  Protestants  in  Ireland.  Is 
this,  we  ask  the  people  of  England,  in 
whom  alone,  under  God,  our  hope 
now  is,  an  attitude  which  any  govern- 
ment, fairly  representing  them,  ought 
to  take  towards  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Protestants  in  Ireland  ? 

But  still  more ;  not  only  is  the  boon 
of  a  separate  grant  to  be  denied  upon 
such  grounds,  but  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  in  the  hands  of  government 
is  to  be  so  administered  as  to  exclude 
from  any  participation  in  its  benefits 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Church- 
men who  are  opposed  in  principle  to 
the  present  National  Board.  Let  the 
fellowing  case,  adduced  by  Mr.  Ha- 
milton in  his  place  in  parliament,  on 
the  21  St  of  August  last,  speaks  for  it- 
self— 

"  He  was  constrained  to  say  that  not 
only  was  no  encouragement  given  to  the 
cause  of  Scriptural  education  in  Ireland 
— not  only  were  the  Protestants  and 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church—the 
only  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  to 
whose  conscientious  opinions,  with  re- 
gard to  education,  no  consideration  was 
paid — not  only  were  they  the  only  class 
to  whom  toleration  in  respect  of  those 
scruples  was  not  extended,  but  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  who 
entertained  those  conscientious  objec- 
tions, were  excluded  from  all  govern- 
ment favour  and  patronage.  This  was 
a  serious  charge,  and  one  that  he  would 
be  sorry  to  make  lightly,  especially  after 
an  answer  he  had  recollected  bearing 
from  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
Lord  John  Manners  in  tho  last  parlia- 
ment. But  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  had 
seen  letters  written  by  the  private  se- 
cretary of  the  lord  lieutenant  to  clergy- 
men, in  which  their  opinions  were  asked 

on  the  subject  of  tho  National  System 

and  an  intimation  given  that  preferment 
would  be  conferred  only  upon  those 
who  supported  that  system.  The  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart 
and  the  private  secretary,  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Thacker,  had  been  before  the 
public.  The  case  was  altogether  a  very 
peculiar  one.  There  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  with  hardly  any 
income,  and  a  rectory  with  a  small  in- 
come. They  had  usually  been  held  to- 
gether, and  constituted  a  benefice  of 
about  £160  a-year.  The  vicarago  was 
in  the  gift  of  the  bishop,  the  rectory  of 
the  crown.     It  was  considered  desirable 
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that  the  Ticarage  and  rectorv  should 
be  united  bj  act  of  coancil,  ana  perma- 
nently be  made  one  benefice.  la  order 
to  unite  them  it  was  necessary  that  the 
person  having  the  vicarage  should  re- 
sign it,  that  both  being  vacant,  thcj 
might  legally  be  formed  into  a  union ;  and 
then  the  crown  having  the  patronage  of 
the  rectory,  would  have  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  united  benefice.  Mr.*  Tbac* 
ker,  therefore,  to  facilitate  this  arrange- 
ment, resigned  the  vicarage,  and  it  was 
united  with  the  rectory.  Mr.  VilUers 
Stuart,  a  supporter  of  government,  and 
then  member  for  the  county,  applied  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  to  appoint  Mr. 
Thacker  to  the  benefice.  Ho  after- 
wards writes  thus  to  Mr.  Thacker  :-— 
*  I  have  received  a  note  from  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  in 
which  he  asks  me  to  ascertain  your  opi- 
nion respecting  the  National  System  of 
education,  the  lord  lieutenant  consider- 
ing it  his  duty  in  all  his  nominations  to 
Church  preferments  to  require  an  un- 
equivocal support  of  that  system.*  Mr. 
Thacker  returned  for  answer  that  he 
was  conscientiously  opposed  to  it.  The 
private  secretary  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
thereupon  writes  as  follows  to  Mr.  Vil- 
Hers  Stuart : — *  His  Excellency  most 
sincerely  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to 
comply  with  your  desire  to  have  Mr. 
Thacker  appointed  to  the  Union  of 
Whitechurch  ;  but  that  gentleman  hav- 
ing  so  unequivocally  and  conscientious- 
ly declared  his  opposition  to  the  system 
of  National  education,  it  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  principle  bv  which  the  lord 
lieutenant  has  been  guided,  if  he  were 
to  relax.  I  add,  by  desire  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  his  request  that  it  may  be 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Thacker,  that  he  en- 
tertains no  objection  to  him  individually, 
as  from  all  he  has  heard,  and  from  his 
conscientious  avowal  of  his  opinions,  he 
considers  that  gentleman  to  be  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect.'  Mr.  Villiers 
Stuart  adds  for  himself — "  I  cannot  ex- 
press  the  deep  disappointment  the  whole 
parish  feels  at  the  loss  of  snch  a  pastor.' 
He  (Mr.  Hamilton)  had  a  high  respect 
for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
felt  that  to  his  ability  and  firmness  the 
safety  of  the  countrv  might  in  a  great 
degree  be  attributed;  but  he  would  ap- 
peal to  the  noble  lord — he  would  appeSil 
to  the  House,  and  to  the  justice  of  the 
English  public,  Is  this  tolerable  ?  In 
England,  continued  Mr.  Hamilton,  you 
extend  toleration  to  all  classes  of  dissen- 
ters in  matters  of  education.  You 
depart  even  from  a  Scriptural  basis 
and  principle  in  favour  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. In  Ireland  if  a  clergymen  up- 
holds  the  principle  which  every  clergy- 
man from  one  end  of  England  to  the 


other  maintains,  however  highly  recom- 
mended, however  efficient,  however 
pious,  however  beloved  by  his  parishion- 
ers, he  is  proscribed  by  the  government 
because  of  his  conscientious  opinions, 
and  the  Protestants  deprived  of  the 
services  of  such  a  pastor.  Is  this  doing 
justice  to  the  Church  in  Ireland  ?" 

NoWy  we  ask  the  intelligent  people 
of  Englandy  is  this  to  be  any  longer 
endured  7  We  ask  them,  will  thej  aid 
in  promoting  a  misoalled  system  of 
united  education  in  Ireland,  bj  the 
corrnption  of  the  worsts  and  the  pro- 
scription of  the  best,  of  the  Irish 
clergy  ?  We  know  it  is  in  vain  to  ad- 
dress  any  such  language  to  those  by 
whom  the  Church  is  nated,  and  to 
whom  the  government  education  pro- 
ject may  be  recommended,  because  bv 
\U  means  the  establishment  may  be  de- 
stroyed. But  such  are  not  a  majority 
of  the  honest  and  truth-loving  people 
of  England ;  and  we  call  upon  the 
friends  of  scriptural  education  to  per- 
severe in  reiterating  their  reasonable 
demands,  until  their  case,  in  its  truth 
and  in  its  fulness,  is  known  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and 
we  have  no  more  doubt  that  the  dav  of 
their  triumph  will  come,  than  we  hare 
that  the  reflecting  people  of  England 
are  lovers  of  truth  and  justice. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  briefly  ob- 
serve, that  the  Irish  education  ques- 
tion  has  been,  from  the  first,  a  sal 
bungle.     It  was  undertaken  by  Lord 
Stanley,  with  a  bona  fide  intention  of 
securing  for  all  classes  of  her  Majestr's 
Irish  subjects  a  good  moral  and  reli- 
gious education.     But  he  did  not  then 
sufficiently  comprehend  the  entire  sub- 
ject, or  estimate,  in  all  their  magnitode, 
the  difficulties  by  which  his  projects 
were   surroundea ;  and,   accordinglvi 
the  scheme,  in  its  early  stages,  was  a 
compromise,  which  sometimes  assumed 
the  character  of  a  juggle;  and,  to  use 
ft  phrase  of  his  own,  the  aim  of  the 
commissioners  would  seem  to  have  beeoi 
how  they  might  best  "  thiroblerig"  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  how  they  might  say 
to  the  Protestant  "  See  I  it  is  here  I" 
and  presto,  in  the  same  breath,  to  the 
Koman    Catholic,    "Seel    it   is  not 
there  I"  And  the  end  was,  that  the  one 
was  to   be  cheated  with  the  shadow,  | 
while  the  other  was  possessed  of  the 
substance.     It  was  first  to  have  a  do- 
lour of  religion,  without  the  realitv^r 
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vhicb  eolonr  was  gradaally  to  become 
-imescenty  uDtil  it  now  has  no  colour 
It  all;  and  every  patron  of  every 
>e'.(X)l  vDMj  stamp  whatever  colour  he 
}'im  Dpoobb  own  fractional  portion 

nhe^stem. 

OoriotelligeDt  readers  do  not  require 
to  W  told  that  as  are  the  patrons,  such 
SCSI  be  the  schools.  If  the  patrons 
ir?  haiers  of  British  rulei  or  open  or 
wret  fomenters  of  sedition,  the  schools 
:! 'matter  what  the  system  professed,  or 
tt  rules  enjoioed)  may  be  easily  turned 
-•'  seminaries  of  treason.     The  fol- 

«irf  shows  in  what  proportion  the 
'f^'m  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 

r^ot  denominations  of  professing 

''  The  appendix  to  the  fourteenth  re- 

>>"toftfae  Commissioners  of  National 

•^^:3tioQ  in  Ireland,  contains  two  re- 

' --"^S  commencing  p.  173,  of  the  nam- 

' '  i  !^cbooU  in  each  county,  and  the 

i-^\  of  the  patrons,  distinguishing  the 

-'«<i  from    the    non-vested    schools. 

'  *>  names  of  the  patrons  having  been 

•cj^ared  with  the  lists  of  the  clergy  of 

'}'■  different  denominations,  the  follow- 

;  ii  the  result : — 


1  1  . 

.    1  Cler.  Fatronfl.  '             | 

1  i 

.  1 

1: 1  'J^ 

1 

u 

23 

361 

1 

««;  . . ; 

..       712    361    11 
i\  101  ..'    620,  85 

960    1374 
1545   2714 

2    lOS 

12    Ml:  96 

384 

2505,  4088 

"Abont  2  per  cent,  are  under  the 
^7  of  the    Established  Church;    9 

T'i^r  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ; 

'  i  imder  those  of  the   Roman  Catholic 

*  Weh,  and  24  under  the  patronage  of 

"  The  appendix  (p.  21)  contains  also 

•  rvtnm,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
rcir;noa«  denominations  of  teachers  du- 
■  -Mhe  year  1847,  were  as  follows : — 

Established  Church  .  .  9 
Presbyterian  .  .  .  .37 
Other  Dissenters    ...      8 

Hoaaa  Catholics    .      .      .175 

-p.  9. 


Here  we  have  2,505  schools  under 
the  patronage  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  and  in  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  schoolmasters  entirely  in 
their  confidence.  Have  recent  events 
thrown  no  light  upon  the  animus  of 
that  body  so  as  to  leave  no  excuse  even 
for  blindness  itself  to  mistake  their  real 
character?  And  can  any  sane  man 
doubt  how  such  a  state  of  things  must 
operate  in  such  a  country  as  Ireland  ? 

The  system  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion for  nearly  twenty  years,  a  time 
amply  sufficient  to  judge  of  it  by  its 
fruits.  Have  the  results  corresponded 
with  the  expectations  of  its  framers  ? 
Has  any  good  been  done  anywhere  by 
the  erection  of  nationali  commensurate 
with  the  evil  which  has  been  done 
everywhere  by  the  discountenance 
shown  to  Scriptural  schools?  Let 
this  test  be  fairly  applied,  and  if  a 
favourable  verdict  be  given,  we  are 
content  that  our  objections  should  be 
regarded  as  ill-founded. 

\Ve  do  trust  that  our  excellent  Uni- 
versity members  will  again,  and  speedily, 
bring  this  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Let 
them  not  be  dispirited  by  defeat ;  al- 
though outnumbered,  they  are  not 
overcome.  Already  they  have  both 
most  admirably  done  their  duty.  By 
many  in  the  house,  and  by  multitudes 
Out  of  the  house,  the  question  was 
never  understood  until  they  caused  it 
to  be  known  in  all  its  bearings ;  and 
they  have  only  to  persevere  as  they  have 
commenced,  to  secure  a  final  victory. 
Their  adversaries  have  succeeded  but 
too  well,  by  persevering  and  unscru- 
pulous hardihood  of  assertion,  in  re- 
presenting them  as  antiquated  and  nar- 
row-minded bigots.  Let  them  only 
evince  a  similar  zeal  in  a  better  cause, 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
they  will  have  their  reward,  in  the 
triumph  of  the  only  principle  which  can 
ever  ensure  the  moral  progress,  the 
social  amelioration,  and  the  progres- 
sive prosperity  of  Ireland. 
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THE   CLOSING   TEAB8   OF  DEAN   BWIJT's  LITE.* 


This  is  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest. To  the  medical  inquirer  it 
gives  such  details  as  can  be  now  re- 
covered of  cerebral  disease^  extending 
over  a  period  of  fifty-five  years — the 
particular  symptoms  descrioed  by  the 
sufferer  himsell — for  the  most  part,  in 
confidential  letters  to  intimate  friends 
— ^that  sufferer  the  most  accurate  ob- 
server of  whatever  came  within  his 
reach,  of  any  man  gifted  with  the 
same  degree  of  genius  that  has  ever 
used  the  English  language  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication,  and  the  man 
of  all  others  who  has,  on  most  sub- 
jects, expressed  himself  with  such  dis- 
tinctness, that  we  do  not  remember, 
in  any  case,  a  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
meanmg  of  a  sentence  in  his  works, 
althougn  those  works  are  on  subjects 
which  actuate  and  influence  the  pas- 
sions, and  although  he  has  oflen  writ- 
ten in  a  dictatorial  tone  of  authority, 
which  of  itself  provokes  resistance, 
and  therefore  forces  readers  into  some- 
thing more  than  the  unquestioning  in- 
dolence in  which  we  are  satisfied  to 
look  over  most  books.  Mr.  Wilde 
has  given  us  Swifl's  own  account  of 
Swift's  distemper.  But  the  interest 
of  this  volume  is  not  to  the  medical 
inquirer  alone.  The  relation  of  inti- 
mate friendship  in  which  Swift  and 
Stella  lived  for  some  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  the  mystery  thrown  over  it 
oy  a  number  of  idle  guesses  which 
have  found  their  way  into  the  biogra- 
phies of  Swift,  have  led  Mr.  Wilde  to 
other  inquiries,  in  themselves  not  un- 
amusing.  He  has  brought  together, 
from  obscure  and  forgotten  sources, 
some  of  the  explanations  which  were 
given  of  parts  of  Swifl*s  conduct,  by 
persons  who  had  peculiar  means  of 
information  as  to  some  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Mr.  Wilde  has 
given  us  two  portraits  of  Stella,  nei- 
ther of  which  had  been  before  engrav- 
ed ;  and  the  volume  is  closed  by  a 
number  of  poems,  found  in  the  hand- 


writing of  Swift,  and  some  of  which 
are  probably  of  his  composition,  in  an 
interleaved  copy  of  an  old  almanack, 
lent  to  Mr.  Wilde  for  the  purposes  of 
this  essay. 

The  history  of  this  volume  is  this : 
— Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  writes 
to  Mr.  Wilde  to  learn  whether  there 
is  any  record  of  Swifl's  disease  known, 
either  to  Mr.  Wilde  or  to  the  readers 
of  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal^  a  work 
edited  by  Mr.  Wilde.  It  occurred  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie  that  there  might  be 
something  preserved  on  the  subject 
either  in  the  deanery  or  in  Trinity 
College.  The  first  part  of  Mr. Wilde's 
book  IS  a  reply  to  this  question,  and 
was  originally  published  in  Mr.  Wilde's 
journal. 

Of  the  disease  itself,  Mr.  Wilde 
gives  us  Swift's  own  description : — 

"  Swift,  writine  to  Mrs.  Howard,  in 
]  727,  thus  describes  the  commencement 
of  his  complaint :  '  About  two  hours  be- 
fore you  were  bom" — consequently  in 
1690 — *'  I  got  my  giddinen  by  eating  a 
hundred  solden  pippins  at  a  time,  at 
Richmond;  and  when  you  were  four 
years  and  a  quarter  old,  bating  two 
days,  having  made  a  fine  seat,  about 
twenty  miles  farther  in  Surrey,  where 
I  used  to  read — and,  there  I  got  my 
deqfkess;  and  these  two  friends  have 
visited  me,  one  or  other,  every  year 
since;  and,  being  old  acquaintance, 
have  now  thought  fit  to  come  together.' 
Overloading  the  stomach,  in  the  man- 
ner described,  and  catchin?  cold  by  sit- 
ting on  a  damp,  exposed  seat,  were 
very  apt  to  produce  both  these  com- 
plaints— neither  of  which,  when  onco 
established,  was  likely  to  be  easily  re- 
moved from  a  system  so  nervous,  and 
with  a  temper  so  irritable,  and  a  mind 
so  excessively  active,  as  that  of  Swift's. 
From  this  period,  a  disease  which,  in  all 
its  symptoms  and  by  its  fatal  termina- 
tion, plainly  appears  to  have  been  (in 
its  commencement  at  least)  cerehrtil 
congestion,  set  in,  and  exhibited  itself  in 
woll-marked   periodic    attacks    which. 
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Nr  '• 


r^  after  year,  increased  in  intensity 
^*d  duration.** — ^pp.  8,  9. 

IHiile  living  in  the  coantry,  and 
fi'h  his  mind  oomparatively  at  ease^ 
\--  made  but  few  complaints.  It  is 
:' Habie  that  his  disease  gave  him  but 
.'■V  trouble  while  at  Laracor ;  but 
\\.::\tT  it  did  or  not,  we  have  little 
rtunity  of  any  knowledge,  as  few 
iii§  letters  are  dated  from  his  par- 
:ai:f.  He  had  not  formed  at  that 
bis  acquaintanceships  and  friend- 
with  the  great  persons,  in  passages 
i  letters  to  whom  we  find  these 
<>>nal  notices  of  his  health ;  and 
'14  and  Mrs.  Din^ley  were  living 
^^  immediate  vicimty^  so  that  there 
ra)  letters  to  them  of  that  date. 
:  "^ctA  a  shrewd  observer  of  human 
:''i]^,  and  dwelling  on  his  deafness 
'1  ilddiness  to  those  who  suffered 
:*  n:  sdmilar  ailments,  seems  to  have 

*  n  a  piece  of  skilful  flattery.     We 
ti;ve  not  time  to  look  over  the  corres- 

':Ieii€e  for  the  purpose  of  proving 

'  >;  bat  the  reader,  who  turns  to 

'^i'  letters  to  Mrs.  Howard,  will  find 

'.'.inces  illustrative  of  what  we  mean. 

h  the  jonmal  to  Stella,  we  find  the 

'lowing  entry : — **  I  have  no  fits  of 

:  iiioesst  but  only  some  little  disor- 

^"9  towards  it,  and  I  walk  as  much 

'->  1  can.     I.«ady  Kerry  is  just  as  I 

-^  only  a  deal  worse.     I  dined  to- 

•^^  at  Lord  Shclbum's,  where  she  is, 

'^'  ve  con  ailments,  xcMch  makes  us 

-^i  fand  of  each  other.**    In  another 

■*  in  the  same  journal,  we  find  this 

7-"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  the  Lord 

irutsurer  hears  ill  with  the  left  ear, 

:  as  I  do  ?     He  always  turns  the 

'..'Kt,  and  his  servants  whisper  to  him 

i  utat  only.     I  dare  not  tell  him  that 

I  un  80  too,  for  fear  that  he  should 

^'^  that  I  counterfeited  to  make  my 

•  vf."    in  one  of  Swift's  letters  to 
AnhbidiopKing,  we  find  him  sayin, 
^"  I  have  been  so  extremely  ill  wii 
-'  old  disorder  in  my  head  tnat  I  was 

-.ible  to  write  to  your  ffrace."    And 

A  letter  of  Eang's  to  him,  inadver- 

'  jtiy  quoted  by  Mr.  Wilde  as  a  let- 

-r  from  Snift  to  King,  we  find  King 

aiplaining,   in  Swift's    temper,    of 

'^»    much  the    same  symptoms    as 

^^'ifx  is  perpetually  describing.     In 

-journal  to  SteUa,  we  find  Swift 

-  V?  "^curring  to  the  effect  of  cor- 

:  ^ity  being  created  by  identity  of 

'iteriag — **Iwas  this  morning  with 

▼OL.  XXXIIl. — NO.  CXCV. 


poor  Lady  Kerry,  who  is  much  worse 
m  her  head  than  1.  She  sends  me 
bottles  of  her  bitter,  and  we  are  so 
fond  of  one  another,  because  our  ail- 
ments are  the  same.  Do  you  know 
that  Madam  Stell  ?  Have  J  not  seen 
you  conning  ailments  with  Joe's  wife 
and  some  others,  sirrah  ?"  Mr.  Wilde 
must  have  looked  back  almost  with 
envy  on  the  golden  harvest  of  blighted 
ears  that  presented  itself  to  the  pnysi- 
cians  of  that  auspicious  time. 

'*  It  is  remarkable  that  several  of 
Swift's  friends  suffered  from  symptoms 
somewhat  similar  to  his  own.  Thus 
Barley,  Gay,  Mrs.  Barber,  Pope,  Mrs. 
Howard,  LsLdy  Germain,  Arbuthnot, 
and  others,  all  suffered  from  what  is 
popularly  termed  a  '  fulness  of  blood  to 
the  head.'  "—p.  87. 

Swift's  deafness  was  of  the  left  ear. 
Towards  the  close  of  life,  at  one  time 
his  lefl  eye  was  fearfully  afiected. 
**  About  six  weeks  ago,  in  one  night's 
time,  his  lefl  eye  swelled  as  large  as 
an  egg,  and  the  left  Mr.  Nichols 
thou^t  would  mortify.  •  *  * 
Five  persons  could  scarce  hold  him 
for  a  week  from  tearing  out  his  eyes." 
This  is  Mrs.  Whiteway's  language, 
who  adds — "He  is  now  free  from 
torture ;  his  eye  almost  well,"  thus 
showing  that  but  one  eye  suffered. 
In  many  passages,  where  he  speaks  of 
tottering,  we  find  nothing  to  fix  the 
fact  of  whether  the  one  side  was  af- 
fected more  than  the  other  ;  but  this, 
too,  is  established  by  a  passage  which 
Mr.  Wilde  quotes  from  the  journal  to 
Stella — "my  left  hand  is  very  weak 
and  trembles,  but  my  right  side  has 
not  been  touched. "  It  seems  plain,  then, 
that  there  was  paralysis  of  the  left 
side. 

It  would  seem,  from  several  pas- 
sages, that  Swift  took  too  much  wine 
and  that  he  poisoned  himself  with  snuff 
— <*  By  Dr.  Badclifle's  advice,  he  left 
offbohea  t«a,  which  he  had  observed 
to  disagree  with  him  frequently  be- 
fore." We  suspect,  therefore,  that 
in  this  luxury  he  had  indulged  too 
much. 

Mr.  Wilde  docs  not  think  there  is 
any  evidence  of  Swift's  being  subject 
to  epileptic  fits,  as  is  stated  by  man^ 
of  his  biographers.  The  mistake,  if 
it  be  such,  he  thinks,  arises  from  the 
frequent  recurrence  in  his  letters  of 
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**  fits  of  giddiness/'  &c.  The  language 
is  eqniTOcali  and  we  think  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  interj^re- 
tation  pat  npon  it  by  non-medical 
readers.  Take  this  sentence,  for  in- 
stance : — *'  I  dined  with  the  secretary, 
and  found  mj  head  veir  much  out  of 
order,  but  no  absolute  fit ;  and  I  have 
not  been  well  all  this  day.  It  has 
shook  me  a  little." 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  extracts 
from  this  most  interesting  volume.  It 
is  really  a  wonderful  thing  to  see, 
after  an  interval  of  a  century,  a  scien- 
tific man  inferring  the  true  character 
of  a  disease,  that  baffled  the  eminent 
men  of  Swift's  own  day : — 

'*  In  answer  to  a  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Pulteney's  on  the-  subject  of  phy- 
sicians, the  Dean,  in  his  answer  of  the 
7th  of  March,  1737,  writes  :  *  I  have 
esteemed  many  of  them  as  learned  and 
ingenious  men :  but  I  never  received 
the  least  benefit  from  their  advice  or 
prescriptions.  And  poor  T^r.  Arbuth- 
not  was  the  only  man  of  the  faculty 
who  fl^emed  to  understand  my  case,  but 
could  fnot  remedy  it.  But  to  conauer 
five  physicians,*  all  eminent  In  their 
way,  was  a  victory  that  Alexander  and 
CsBsar  could  never  pretend  to.  I  desire 
that  my  prescription  of  living  may  be 
Dublisbed  (which  you  design  to  follow), 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  which,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  value  a  rush,  nor  the  ani> 
mal  Itself,  as  it  now  acts  ;  neither  will 
I  ever  value  myself  as  a  Pbilanthropus, 
because  it  is  now  a  creature  (taking  a 
vast  majority)  that  I  hate  more  than  a 
toad,  a  viper,  a  wasp,  a  stork,  a  fox,  or 
any  other  that  you  will  please  to  add." 
^p.  40. 


Nothing  can  be  more  affecting  than 
the  exhibition  of  the  gradual  decay 
and  deterioration  of  the  instruments 
by  which  the  mind  acts.  Insanity,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  Mr. 
Wiiae  does  not  regard  as  having 
existed  in  Swiff's  case.  There  was 
the  weakness  of  old  age,  and  the 
childishness  that  accompanies  it.  He 
would,  at  times,  utter  incoherent 
words    and  syllables.      "But,"  says 


Mr.  Deane  8wift,  writing  to  Lord 
Orrery,  "he  never  yet,  as  &r  as  I 
could  hear,  talked  nonsense,  or  said  a 
foolish    thin^."     There   was  a  long 
period,   we   oelieve  of  more  than  a 
yejir,  in  which  he  was  wholly  silent, 
with  but  one  or  two  record^  inter- 
ruptions.    A  negligent  servant  girl 
blew  out  a  candle  in  his  chamber,  and 
the  smell  offended  him ;  she  was  told 
by  him  she  was  "a  nasty  $bU"    A 
servant  man  was  breaking  a  \vt^ 
stnbbom    coal,    and    he    told   hmi, 
"  ThaVs   a    stone,    you    blackgnard" 
On  another  occasion,  not  finding  words 
to  express  something  he  wished,  he 
exhibited  much  uneasiness,  and  said, 
**I  am  a  fool"    When  insanity  is 
spoken  of,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  very 
accurate,    and  we    suppose    that   in 
denying  the  existence  of  insanity  in 
this  case,  Mr.  Wilde  does    not,  in 
reality,  mean  very  much  more  than 
Hawkesworth  had  long  ago  expressed. 
"  Some  intervals  of  sensibility  and 
reason,  after  his  madness,  seemed  to 
prove  that  his  disorder,  whatever  it  was, 
had  not  destroyed,  but  only  suspended, 
the  powers  of  his  mind."    The  ques- 
tion is,  after  all,  but  one  of  langusge. 
Mr.    Wilde   has    shown,    almost   to 
demonstration,  that  Swift's  was  organic 
disease  of  the  brain ;  and  many  writers 
— we    believe,     among    others,    Dr. 
Conolly — would  say  that  in  this  con- 
sisted insanity,  calling  mere  functional 
disease  "mental   derangement."    In 
Swift's  life  and  conduct — ^in  his  ca- 
price— in  his  violent  passions — in  his 
oddities — even  in  hb  vindictive  pa- 
triotism— in  his  misanthropy,  whether 
it  be  regarded  as  a  pretence  or  a 
reality — ^in  the  morbid  delight  with 
which  he  dwells  on  disgusting  images, 
we  see  very  distinct  traces  of  incipient 
disease.     We  exclude  from  our  con- 
sideration, in  coming  to  this  conclu- 
sion, the  language  of  his  epitaph  in 
St.    Patrick's    Cathedral,    breathing 
resentment — **  Hie  depositum  est  cor- 
pus Jonathan  Swift,  vJbi  sanxi  tudig- 
natio  nlterius  cor  lacerate  neqtdt"  We 
exclude  the  strange  humour  exhibited 
in  the  half-serious  bequests  in  his  will. 


*  "  We  know  of  at  least  eight  medical  men  who  attended  Swift  at  different  times, 
viz..  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  Drs.  Arbuthnot,  Radcliffe,  Cockburn,  Helsham,  and  Grat- 
ten,  and  Surgeons  Nichols  and  Whiteway."  We  doubt  the  fact  o(  Swift's  having 
been  attended  by  Sir  Patrick  Dun ;  and  do  not  know  on  what  authority  Mr. 
VrUde's  statement  of  the  laet  rests. 
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H'c  exclade  a  irandred  well-authenti- 
cated  eztrayagancies  of  conduct,  some 
't  them  accompanied  with  circumstan- 
«^  which  could  not  but  be  felt  as  intole- 
nhW  insulting  to  his  best  friends,  be- 
a>c  all  these  things  are  consistent  with 
r-iic>'  of  mind,  which  no  one  calls  by 
'^r  name  of  insanity  except  in  meta- 
;: ;rieal  language,  but  when  conduct, 
Lnn^itelJiffible  on  any  ordinary  prin- 
Tif  ;^  exists,  and  when  we  have  the 
i.iiional  fact  of  organic  disease  of 
'^'  brain,  we  think  it  is  hypercriticism 
»:  Mr.  Wilde  to  faU  out  with  the  ap- 
' Nation  of  the  term  insanity,  to  a 
^*  h'i  circumstanced, 
ii  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Wilde's 
L'  us  an  account  of  the  examination 
'  ite  head  of  Swift,  in  1835,  by  Sur- 
.'  r^»  Houston  and  Hamilton.   About 
'i-  middle  of  the  last  century,  fre- 
*Qt  floods    of  the    Toddle  river, 

•  i  the  insufficiency  of  sewers  to 
•JTT  off  the  superabundant  water, 
^vi</ned  much   injury   to  St.   Pa- 

•  k"3  Cathedral.'  One  of  the  last 
*••  of  the  Dean   was  an  effort  to 

t^-dy  this;  and  when  he  directed 
'■5-  lie  should  be  buried  in  Ireland, 

-  :vjuested  that  his  body  should  be 
'-^.  "Sited  in  any  dry  part  of  the  cathc- 
-'•'•  '*It  is  remarkable,"  says  Mr. 
'^:i'le,    "that    the    continuance   of 

•'»?  and  inundations,  in  the  year 
'^t  vas  the  cause  of  his  remains 
'^!»  disturbed." 

••  woald  be  altogether  out  of  the 
;  mce  of  this  journal  to  follow  Dr. 

',  ^t  in  his  account  of  the  details  of 
'  txamination.  Dr.  Houston,  de- 
-iMflor  the  head,  says—'*  The  bones 

*--b  ,t  be  regarded  as  free  from  indi- 

-  !"a5  of  previous  chronic  disease. 
'^•re  arc  certainly  no  marks  of 
* '-«  or  of  fungus   growth  on   any 

..^•t  f'f  the  head,  but  the  condition  o'f 

]' '  '^Tebral  surface  of  the  whole  fron- 

•*  reTjon,  \^  evidently  of  a  character 

-utino:  the  presence,  during  life- 
'  -  J  ot  clLseased  action  in  the  adjacent 
;•  Tibmes  of  the  brain. "  Some  doubt 
•i;  lor  a  while  entertained  of  the  re- 
'  13?  examined  by  Dr.  Houston  bein«y 

•  ^f  Swift  at  all.     The  phreno° 

-  '^  did  not  like  the  head— it  did 
a«ord    with    any   of   the    then 

;  ^es ;    but    that    the    head    was 
'^»  there    could   be   no    doubt. 


Among  other  proofs  is  this,  that  it  ex- 
hibited the  marks  of  a  post  mortem 
examination  made  immediately  after 
his  death ; — 

"  What  the  exact  recent  appearances 
were  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  disco- 
ver. Ifthey  were  known  to,  they  have  not 
been  handed   down  by   any  of  Swift's 
many  biographers.      We  have  made  di- 
ligent search  among    the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  the  day,   but   have 
not  been  able  to  discover  anything  fur- 
ther than  that  which  is  already  known, 
viz.,  that  his  head  was    opened    after 
death,  when  it  was  found  that  his  brain 
was  ♦  loaded  with  water.'     To  this  may 
be  added  the  tradition  of  old  Brennan, 
his   servant,    who.    according    to   Dr. 
Houston,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ala- 
guire,   boasted,    'that  he   himself  had 
been  present  at  the  operation,  and  that 
he  even  held  the  basin  in  which  the 
brain  was  placed  after  its  removal  from 
the  skull.  He  told,  moreover,  that  there 
was  brain  mixed  with  water  to  such  an 
amount  as  to  fill  the  basin,  and  by  their 
quantity  to  call    forth    expressions  of 
astonishment  from  the  medical  gentle- 
men engaged  in  the  examination.'" 

pp.  60,  61. 

Wilde  gives  a  profile  view  of  Swift's 
cranium  from  a  drawing  by  Air. 
Hamilton,  and  then  tells  us 

"  In  its  great  length,  in  the  antero- 
posterior diameter,  its  low  anterior  de- 
velopment, prominent  frontal  sinuses, 
comparative  lowness  at  the  vertex,  pro- 
jecting nasal  bones,  and  large  posterior 
projection,  it  resembles,  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manner,  those  skulls  of  the 
so-called  Celtic  aborigines  of  Northern 
Europe,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere 
given  a  description,  and  which  are  found 
in  the  early  tumuli  of  this  people 
throughout  Ireland."— p.  02. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Wilde,  from 
concurring  pieces  of  evidence,  has 
elicited  some  of  the  details  of  this  re- 
markable case,  can  scarcely  be  exhi- 
bited without  quoting  his  own  lan- 
guage. The  following  passage  re- 
markably exemplifies  his  sagacity :— . 

"  After  the  Dean's  death,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  post  mortem  examination, 


•  Mason's  "  History  of  St.  Patrick's." 
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a  plaster  mask  was  taken  from  his  face, 
and  from  this  a  bust  was  made,  which 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Univeraitj, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  its  possess- 
ing much  of  the  cadaverous  apr?cirance, 
is,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  ibelieve, 
the  best  likeness  of  8 wilt —during,  at 
least,  the  last  few  years  of  his  life — now 
in  existence.  The  annexed  engraving 
accurately  and  faithfully  represents  a 
profile  view  of  the  right  side  of  this 
oust,  the  history  of  which  it  is  here  ne- 
cessary to  relate.  This  old  bust,  which 
has  remained  in  the  Museum  of  Tri- 
nity College  from  a  period  beyond  the 
memory  of  living  man,  has  been  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  bust  of  Swift ; 
but  as  there  was  no  positive  proof  of 
its  being  so,  it  has  been  passed  over  by 
all  his  biographers,  except  Scott  and 
Monck  Mason,  the  former  of  whom  thus 
describes  it :  *  In  the  museum  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  there  is  a  dark  plaster 
bust  or  cast  of  Dean  Swift.  It  is  an 
impression  taken  from  the  mask  applied 
to  the  face  after  death.  The  expression 
of  countenance  is  most  unequivocally 
maniacal,  and  one  side  of  the  mouth  (the 
left)  horribly  contorted  downwards,  as 
if  convulsed  bv  pain.*  He  further  adds  : 
'  It  is  engraved  for  Mr.  Barrett's  essay  ;* 
but  if  it  was,  it  never  appeared,  and  has 
never  before  been  published  either  with 
or  without  Barrett's  essay.*  Sir  Walter 
has  greatly  exaggerated  the  amount  of 
contortion  which  the  face  exhibits ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  expression  is  remark- 
ably placid,  but  there  is  an  evident  drag 
in  the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  exhibiting 
a  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  of  the 
right  side,  which,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, existed  for  some  years  previous 
to  his  death,  for  wo  find  the  same  ap- 
pearance (though  much  glossed  over  by 
the  artist),  together  with  a  greater 
fulness,  or  plumpness,  of  the  right 
cheek,  shewn  in  a  very  admirable  mar- 
ble bust  of  Swift  (probably  the  last 
ever  taken),  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Watkins,  the  picture-dealer,  of  this 
city.  Here,  then,  we  have  another  and 
a  very  important  and  well-marked  fea- 


ture in  '  this  very  interesting  case, 
brought  to  light  above  a  hundred  years 
after  death.  But  before  we  proceed 
with  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  bust, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  prove  its  iden- 
tity, which,  until  now,  could  not  be 
done  satisfactorily.  Upon  the  back  of 
this  cast,  and  running  nearly  from  ear 
to  ear,  we  find  two  lines  of  writing, 
greatly  defaced,  and  a  part  of  the  upper 
and  middle  lines  completely  obliterat- 
cd.f  This  much,  however,  can  still  be 
read: 

•■  <  Dean  Swifi,  taken  off  his  .    .    . 
the  night  of  hit  hwrial,  and  the  J    ,     .    . 
one  tide  larger  than  the  other  in  nature. 
.    .     Opened  before.     .-  .    .    .      The 
mould  is  in  piece».% 

**  Still  this  proof  was  inconclusive ;  but 
a  deep  indention  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  brow,  shews  us  where  the  cal- 
varium  had  been  sawn,  and  the  pericra- 
nium drawn  over  it  subsequently,  *  and 
this  indentation  accurately  corresponds 
with  the  division  of  the  skull  found  in 
Swift's  coffin,  in  1835,  thus  nroving  in- 
contestibly  the  identity  of  DOth :  they 
also  correspond  in  the  breadth,  height, 
and  general  outline  and  measurements 
of  the  forehead,  allowing  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  for  the  thickness 
of  the  integuments.  Posteriorly,  how- 
ever,  the  bust  and  skull  do  not  corres- 
pond ;  nevertheless  this  fact  does  not 
m  any  way  militate  against  our  argument, 
but  rather  tends  to  strengthen  it,  for  upon 
a  careful  examination  of  the  bust,  it  is 
at  once  manifest  that  all  the  posterior 
part  is  fictitious,  and  evidently  finished 
out,  and  modelled  in  clay,  and  afterwards 
the  plaster  rasped  down  according  to  the 
eye  of  the  artist,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  U  was  made  in 
two  parts,  and  the  difference  in  surface 
between  the  hinder  part  and  the  smooth, 
polished,  anterior  portion,  at  once 
stamps  it  as  fictitious.  There  is  no 
ear  upon  the  left  side,  and  that  npon 
the  right  was  evidently  taken  off  the 
body  separately,  and  afterwards  fitted 
into  the  bust.  That  it  was  a  cast  from 
the  ear  of  Swift,  the  reader  has  only  to 


*  <*  In  NicholPs  edition  of  Sheridan's  Life  and  Writings  of  Swift,  we  find  a  foil- 
face  portrait  of  the  Dean,  said  to  have  been  taken  the  night  after  his  death.  It  was 
this,  perhaps,  led  Sir  Walter  into  the  error  we  have  alluded  to.  Mr.  M.  Mason 
supposed,  but  without  adducing  any  evidence  to  support  his  assertion,  that  the  en« 
graving  in  Sheridan's  Life  of  Swift  was  taken  from  this  bust.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  Mr.  NichoU's  statement  that  the  engraving  was  made  from  a  picture  taken 
after  death." 

t  "  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ball,  the  able  director  of  the  museum  of  the  Unifer- 
aity,  for  permission  to  publish  this  drawing  which  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  Du  Noyer, 
and  cut  by  Mr.  Hanlon.*' 

X  "  The  original  mask  remained  in  the  Museum,  T.C.D.,  till  within  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  accidentally  destroyed." 
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"Tdit  boat,  tike  the  skall.  is  qaile 
"'Dtitloiu  i  the  nose  slightly  turned 
■■■ifleft  iiiie,  uid  the  It/l  eye  much 
"'  CbU  and  prominent  Ihuu  tlie  right : 
^'ut  it  is  comparatively  tiinkea  and 
"<<^fKiwia>ia  the  orbit.  It  is  well 
■:»n  that  Swift  had  remarkably  larjge, 
'■'I,  and  prominent  blue  eyeg.  We 
"'^T,  perham,  account  for  the  hinder 
y^nioa  of  the  bust  being  coDftructed  in 
li«  minner  I  have  described,  by  the 
l^tarthe  Dean  haTing  ■  quantity  of 
'^?.  irhite  hair  on  Ibe  bank  of  bis  head, 
'blch  hli  attendants  woald  not  permit 
I J  be  (iib«r  remored  or  injured  by  lak- 
1=;  llie  mostd.''— pp.  63-C7. 

^  e  find  Mr.  Wilde  expressing  sur- 
Frise  '•  ihut  Swift  did  not  become  dc- 
fiTi.td  jam  previously.  .  .  .  But 
''^  Swift  WIS  either  mad  in  middle 
lif^  or  [n»d  or  imbecile  in  late  years, 
^  trid  and  tested  by  the  meanbg  and 
:*aniiion  of  these  terms,  an  laid  down 
"J  the  Most  esteemed  ftulhors,  has  not 
',"*ii  proTcd."  In  all  this  we  differ 
■-■■m  Mr.  WUde.  We  think  it  would 
"^  dilEeoli  to  frame  any  definition  of 
i^^^aoity  wUch  would  exclude  such  a 


case  aa  Swift's.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
logical  powers  still  existing  in  unim- 
paired vigour,  ia  little  to  the  purpose  ; 
for  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  insanity  is  not 
the  self-willed  and  disputative  temper 
that  disregards  every  consideration  of 
time,  and  place,  and  circumstance. 
When  there  is  conduct  auch  as  Swift's, 
and  with  it  oi^nic  disease  of  the  brtun , 
we  think  it  approaches  to  certainty 
that  the  two  are  connected  ;  and  from 
a  very  early  period,  we  think  Swift 
had  ground  enough  to  predict,  as  be 
did  predict,  the  melancholy  termination 
of  a  disease  which  wb  cannot  call  by 
any  other  name  than  that  of  insanity. 
This  ia,  bowever,  after  all,  a  mere 
question  of  words.  We  agree  in  i\r, 
Wilde's  description  of  Swift's  case,  and 
if  the  exist«nce  of  some  morbid  delu. 
sion,  irresistibly  overbearing  reason, 
be  necessary  to  constitute  the  notion  of 
insanity,  we  do  not  think  that  any  such 
delusion  existed, 

Mr.  Wilde  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
general  belief  that  Swift  was  the  RmC 
patient  in   his   own  hospital,    "al- 
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tbougb/'  as  be  adds,  "  it  was  not 
erected  for  several  years  aft^r  his 
death. "  Mr,  Wilde  refers  this  popular 
belief  to  a  careless  expression  of  Lord 
Orrery's.  Speaking  of  Swift's  state 
after  1742,  he  says — **  Ills  rage  in- 
creased absolutely  to  a  degree  of  mad- 
ness ;  in  this  miserable  state,  he  seemed 
to  be  appointed  as  the  first  proper  in- 
habitant of  his  own  hospital,  especially 
as  from  an  outrageous  lunatic  nc  sank 
afterwards  into  a  quiet  speechless  idiot, 
and  dragged  out  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  that  helpless  situation.'* 

We  think  the  fact  of  Swift's  marriage 
with  Stella  has  been  too  easily  believed. 
It  was  first  published  by  Lord  Orrery, 
many  years  after  Swift's  death.  The 
evidence  on  which  the  report  rests 
has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Mason  in 
his  *' History  of  St.  Patrick's,"  and 
we  cannot  but  agree  in  his  conclusion 
that  the  balance  of  probabilities  is 
greatly  against  any  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage having  ever  taken  place.  Mr. 
Wilde  believes  the  fact  of  a  mar- 
riage, and  that  on  the  day  of  its  cele- 
bration it  was  communicated  to  Swift 
that  both  he  and  Stella  were  children 
of  Sir  William  Temple.  The  circum- 
stances  of  Swift's  birth  render  the 
fact  of  his  being  Temple's  son  im- 
possible ;*  and  if  there  were  any  object 
in  examining  the  evidence  as  to  Stella, 
when  the  case  as  to  Swifl  is  disposed 
of,  as  to  her  too  it  is,  above  measure, 
unlikely.  She  and  her  mother  were 
both  brought  from  Lady  Giffard's 
bouse  to  Temple's,  and  Stella  was 
educated  under  Lady  Temple's  care — 
a  fact  in  itself,  perhaps,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  which  Mr. 
Wilde  countenances ;  but  assuredly 
her  mother,  were  the  story  of  her 
being  Temple's  mistress  true,  would 
not  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  same 
house  with  Lady  Temple  in  any  capa- 
city whatever.  We  think  if  there  was 
any  deeper  mystery  in  Swift's  not  raar- 
rymg  than  the  absorbing  passion  of  sav- 
ing money,  and  the  fear  of  the  expenses 
that  marriage  would  bring  with  it,  it 
most  probably  was  his  consciousness  of 
lurking  insanity,  which  he  feared  to 
transmit  to  children.  His  uncle,  God- 
win Swift,  had  died  in  a  state  not  very 
different  from  that  in  which  the  last 


years  of  Swift's  life  were  passed ;  atid 
as  Mr.  Mason  reasonably  suggests,- 
Swift  might  have  known  in  his  family 
other  instances  of  the  same  malady, 
of  which  we  have  now  no  record. 

An  interesting  document,  for  the 
first  time  published  in  Mr.  Wilde's 
book,  is  Stella's  will.  It  is  in  her 
maiden  name — on  our  theory,  she  had 
no  other — but  this  incident  has  been 
laid  hold  of  by  Swifl's  biographers  as 
a  proof  that  she  felt  impatiently  to- 
waj*ds  him.  So  far  from  this,  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Wilde  that  the  will  must  have 
been  drawn  up  bv  Swift  himself,  or 
under  his  immediate  directions.  In 
both  Swift's  will  and  hers,  certain  of  the 
bequests  are  given  only  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  Established 
Episcopal  Church  as  the  national  reli- 
gion of  the  kingdom.  This  alone 
would,  as  Mr.  TVilde  says,  point  to 
one  author  of  both  wills. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  a  notice  of 
this  kind  to  brin^  forward  all  that  is 
new  in  Mr.  Wilde's  remarkable  book. 
A  very  interesting  part  of  it  is  his  cri- 
ticism on  the  portraits  of  Stella.  The 
picture  in  Mr.  Berwick's  possession, 
which  Scott  believed  to  be  genuine,  is 
disproved  by  its  having  brown,  not 
black  hair.  Mr.  Wilde  himself  gives 
us  two,  which  have  not  been  before 
engraved — one  a  medallion  painted  on 
one  of  the  walls  at  Delville--J)elany'8 
residence  —  which  tradition  calls  a 
portrait  of  Stella  ;  another — and  this 
manifestly  the  picture  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman — engraved  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  Mr.  Wilde's  book,  answers 
every  description  of  Stella,  and  is  con- 
firmed (as  far  as  there  can  be  confirma- 
tion of  such  a  kind)  by  the  skull  of 
Stella,  as  exhibited  in  1835.  It  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Fords  of 
Woodpark,  where  Stella  had  been 
some  months  in  1723,  "where,"  says 
Mr.  Wilde,  **  it  was  probably  painted." 

*'  It  remained,  along  with  an  original 
picture  of  Swift,  at  Woodpark  for  many 
years,  with  an  unbroken  thread  of  tra- 
dition attached  to  it,  till  it  came,  with 
the  property  and  effects  of  the  Ford  fa- 
mily, into  the  possession  of  the  Preston 
family.  It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Preston 
of  Bellinter,  through  whose  kindness 
we  have  been  permitted  to  engrave  it. 


*  "  Swift's  parents  resided  in  Ireland  from  before  1665  until  his  birth  in  1667; 
and  Temple  was  residing  as  ambassador  In  Holland,  from  April,  1066,  to  January, 
1668."— &o«. 
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The  hair  is  jet  black,  the  eyes  dark  to 
nitch,  the  forehead  high  and  expansive, 
;'.'  nr>:>e  rather  prominent,  and  the  fea- 
r ..  --  ijeDerally  regular  and  well-marked. 
>' 'withstanding  that  it  has  not  been 
1:  j'liy  worked  bj  the  artist,  there  is  a 
';  ilf  cast  of  thought'  and  an  indeseriba- 
r  -  »>xpression  about  this  picture,  which 
^'irhteo  the  interest  its  historic  recol- 
.•^tioos  awaken.  She  is  attired  in  a 
\M\i  white  dress,  with  a  blue  scarf; 
.riironnd  her  bust  a  blue  ribbon,  to 
ftH'^  a  locket  appears  to  be  attached ; 
-A  ^be  wears  a  white  and  red  rose.  It 
•  a  very  good  full^sized  oil  paintin?, 
2 1  isatches  one  of  the  Dean,  which  Is 
.v%;se  preserved  in  the  same  family. 
h  EAj  have  been  painted  by  Jervas, 
^  'ij  vas  a  particular  friend  of  Swift's." 
-f.  130. 

Mr.  Wilde*8  volume  closes  with  a 
i:nirjer  of  political  poems,  some  of 
•:-m  very  spirited,  which  have  been 
'  liid  in  Swiff's  handwriting ;  but  as 
.  i-.^ng  them  are  some  transcripts  from 
"-^ll-known  poema  of  others,  it  is  im- 
1-^'ible,  from  the  single  circumstance 
^  their  being  in  SwiH*s  handwriting, 
r  >  iofer  anytning  as  to  the  authorship. 
M&QT  of  them  are,  however,  very  ca- 


rious, and  some  of  them  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  Swift's. 

To  the  future  biographer  of  Swift 
this  volume  will  be  truly  valuable. 
There  is  not  a  page  of  it  that  does  not 
suppljT  much  that  is  new.  Its  great 
value  is,  no  doubt,  the  accurate  exami- 
nation of  a  very  singular  case  of  dis- 
ease, exhibited  with  such  perspicuity 
of  detail,  as  even  to  be  interesting  to 
readers  who  would,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, lay  aside  what  would  seem 
at  first  to  be  a  mere  professional  essa^. 
But  in  additiou  to  this  its  j^eat  merit, 
there  is  the  illustration  which  it  throws 
on  every  part  of  Swift's  life,  and  the 
refutation  which  it  contains  of  man^ 
popular  errors.  Scott's  life  of  Swift  is 
an  exceedingly  amusing  romance,  weav- 
ing tooj^ether  whatever  ne  found  related 
pf  hisliero  by  any  one  and  everjr  one 
We,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Wilde  in 
thinking  Mr.  Mason's  "  Life  of  Swift" 
the  best  that  we  have.  Mr.  Wilde's  own 
volume  in  every  point  of  view  in  which 
we  can  consider  it,  is  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  his  coun- 
try. 
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AUTHOB  OV**OBiaA  ARD  TBI  OHIBBtB,'*  fte. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PLAVI!ie  CBtCKBT  09  TRB  OALLKrACB— OOTBBIIMBVT  SBBVAITS  rOBBIDDBIT  TO  BVaA«B  II  AQRI- 
OULTOB.AL  PVKSOITI — APPOIVTMBIIT  OP  NOR-LKeAL  MBV  AS  DltTRICT  aUDOB»— OPIKIOKi 
THBRBOR — •LATB1SLARD<--DIRNBB  ATTBBQCBBR*R  BOVRB— DBSCBIPTIOR  OP  OCB«TS-C0L0IT 
PAMIUARITT  ARD  MAHRKRR. 

"  Ntmo  mortalium  omnlbui  hori*  nplL** 


*'  The  idea  of  meo  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate playing  at  cricket ;  the  bare  idea 
causes  roe  to  dissolve.  What  would 
become  of  me,  were  I  to  perpetrate  the 
reality  ?- 

"  Don't  be  bo  lazy,  Otwyn  ;  you  a 
soldier^  and  complain  of  fatigue  ;  re- 
member that  exercise  is  good  for  the 
health,  and  if  we  mean  to  enjoy  that 
great  earthly  blessing,  we  must  take 
some  trouble  to  obtain  and  retain  it." 

**  All  very  true,  Whalmer,  I  am  a 
soldiery  but  my  business  is  to  stand  the 
fire  of  balls  from  guns,  not  to  run 
after  them  on  a  cricket-ground  ;  or  to 
storm  batteries,  if  required,  but  not 
necessarily  to  be  a  batter.  It  is  my  duty 
to  attend  to  a  soldier's  work ;  I  am 
bound  to  endure  fatigue,  in  the  ful- 
filment of  my  duty,  and  to  wield  a 
sword  ;  but  it  is  neither  my  duty,  nor 
pleasure,  to  scamper  from  wicket  to 
wicket  with  an  unwieldy  weapon  in  my 
grasp,  which  is  denominated  a  cricket- 
bat  ;  and  if  health  be  only  obtainable 
and  retainable  through  these  violent 
measures,  in  my  humble  estimation  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.** 

"  Bad  logic,  Otwyn ;  however,  let  us 
go  a  little  nearer  to  the  players.  I 
see  Dighton  on  the  ground ;  we  will 
join  him,  and  he  will  tell  us  who  the 
players  are.  How  are  you,  Dighton  ? 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
players.  Otwyn  is  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement at  the  idea  of  men  playing  at 
cricket  out  here." 

''No  wonder ;  it  really  appears  a 
monomania  in  those  who  consent  to 
perform  such  an  operation,  with  the 
thermometer  at  eignty-eight," 

««  That's  right,  Dighton,  I  am  glad 
that  vou  coincide  with  me ;  the  cor- 
poreal exertion  required  to  play  cricket 
IS  great  at  all  times,  but  out  here  it 
would  be^  to  me«  unbearable*" 


*'  Who  is  that  large  roan,  rathrr 
embonpoint,  who  is  bowling  so  liutilv 
and  vehemently  ?*' 

"  That  IS  A.  B.,  the  queen's  miro. 
cate  ;  he  is  a  famous  fellow  at  cricket ; 
and  ill-natured  folks  say  that  beat- 
tends  more  to  that  game  than  he  doei 
to  crown  business." 

*'  I  must  confess  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment, his  costume  is  not  very  legal, 
nor  his  manner  very  sedate;  do 
waistcoat,  jacket,  or  braces,  a  brosd- 
brimmed  pith  hat,  covered  with  white 
cotton,  and  he  is  hitching  up  his 
trowsers  every  instant,  to  prereot 
their  falling  quite  down  ;  that  is  not 
very  dignified — ah  I  but  there  gleamed 
forth  the  lawyer's  spirit.  Did  you  see 
the  advantage  he  endeavoured  to  tii^«^ 
of  the  batter  ?" 

*«  No,  I  did  not  observe ;  bat  as  the 
batter  is  J.  S.,  the  merchant,  who  is » 
knowing  one  himself,  they  are  vert 
fairly  matched  ;  so  with  them  it  is  re- 
gularly diamond  cut  diamond." 

<<  With  what  force  the  ball  has 
struck  that  man — he  seems  hurt,  I 
fear — who  is  he?" 

<<  That  is  the  manaffer  of  the  banl't 
a  decent  sort  of  a  fellow  enough,  and 
a  very  good  cricketer.  I  don't  think 
he  can  be  much  hurt,  though,  as  be 
continues  his  game.'* 

<«  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  what  plea- 
sure can  you  two  fellows  take  in  look- 
ing at  men  tearing  about,  streami'ig 
with  perspiration,  after  a  ball.  Fur 
my  part,  I  think  those  mad  who  Tolao* 
tarily  undergo  such  exertioD,  and 
those  next  mad  who  stand  to  look  at 
them.*' 

"If  you  wish  it,  Otwyn,  we  »ill 
take  a  stroll— shall  we  ?  for  I  coDfe*» 
that  I  begin  to  weary  of  gazing  at 
their  energetic  movements." 

«'  Ha,  my  boy,  if  you  tiro  of  JoiojJ 
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the  !ooking-oa  part  of  the  affair,  why 
ihoolii  jou  have  bullied  me  for  de- 
clioiog  to  perform  the  operative.     I 
aaT  those  men  ought  to  be  pronounced 
w%  compos  mentis,  incapable  of  ma- 
naging their  own  affairs ;  their  pro- 
ftrij  should  be  made  over  to  the  non- 
cricketiog  portion  of  the  community^ 
&nd  the  J  should  be  placed  in  a  lunatic 
ii}\\im  for  the    remainder  of   their 
luinral  lives,  the  inmates  of  which 
iijlam  should  be  supported  by  volun- 
urj  contributions." 
''You  are  very  hard  upon  them, 
OtTjn,  but  in  my  humble  opinion  the 
-  i/  objection  to  be  urged  against  the 
.'lieting  is,  that  it  is  played  upon  the 
.>^-course  in  public,  and  it  does  not 
'^^in  very  consistent  for  the  Queen's 
»ivocate  to  be  doing  his  best  in  court 
a  toar  o'clock  to  hang  a  man,  and  to 
!<  plajiog  cricket  at  five  o'clock,  be- 
fore the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  Colombo  ;   it   der€>gates  from  his 
position  to  be  seen   playing  like  an 
uvergrovn  boy.    Cricketing  is  a  manly 
nme,  and  very  conducive  to  health, 
^il  no  objection  could  exist,  if  the 
i'UQe  were  indulged  in  on  their  own 
;>miu8es;  and  as  A.  B.,  J.  S.,  and 
"^^eral  other  members  of  the  cricket 
ilttb,  have  large  compounds  belonging 
to  their  houses,  they  might  play  there 
^OT  ever  and  a  day,  without  drawing 
'm  themselves  unpleasant  animad- 
versions." 

""  I  admit  the  objection  you  urge  is, 
b  the  main,  a  correct  one,  and  cricket 
^'i  better  be  played  in  their  own 
(TonDds,  if  it  be  necessary  to  be  played 
iur  the  sake  of  health ;  but  a  man 
&e«ds  some  relaxation,  after  being  in 
1  crowded,  heated  court  all  day,  and 
the  mind  naturally  endeavours  to 
^^  off  that  which  has  occupied  and 
wearied  the  mental  powers.  We  are 
K)  constituted,  that  we  seek  in  a  novel 
^>arse  of  excitement  rest  from  the 
preceding;  for,  as  all  thinking  men 
iilow,  change  of  employment  is  rest." 
'* Agreed;  only  let  the  relaxation 
^  in  conformity  with  a  man's  age  and 
p^ition  in  society  ;  and  though  totus 
ff^ut  agii  histrianemf  I  do  not  like 
to  witaeas  the  characters,  assumed  by 
the  actors  in  life's  drama,  unduly  sus- 
Uined." 

"You  are  very  right,  Dighton,"  said 
OtwjD ;  «  but  what  I  complain  of  out 
b»re  is,  that  few  appear  to  know  their 
rtftl  positbn,  for  the  most  of  them 


want  to  play  the  principal  parts,  whilst 
those  who  have  a  right  to  these  cha- 
racters, by  some  strange  caprice,  will 
place  themselves  upon  a  level  with  the 
subordinate  personators." 

"  I  believe,  Otwyn,  from  what  I 
have  heard,  that  in  all  colonies  the 
same  faults  will  be  found  to  exist— 
namely,  too  close  an  amalgamation  of 
the  different  grades  of  society,  and 
this  proves  most  distasteful  to  men  of 
education  and  refined  habits." 

'*  I  cannot  tell  what  it  may  be  in 
other  colonies,  but  all  I  know  is,  that 
here  it  is  unpalatable  enough  to  me. 
Take,  for  instance,  my  regiment,  the 
Ceylon   Rifles.     Some  of  the  fellows 
are   half-castes,   nearly   as    dingy    as 
that  croaking   crow,  who  call   them- 
selves Dutch  and  Portuguese  descend- 
ants, are  brother-ofiicers  of  mine,  and 
these  fellows  give  themselves  airs  of 
importance,  as   they   are  my    senior 
officers,  try  to   assume  and  presume 
over  me,  as  their  junior  and  inferior 
officer.      These    animals,   who    have 
never  been  out  of  the  island,  are  half 
educated  men,  with  most  contracted 
ideas.     What  congeniality  can  subsist 
between  them  and  myself?     None  in 
the  world.     I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  there   are  no  educated,  gentle- 
manly  men  in   the  regiment;    there 
.are  many,  but  they  are  Englishmen. 
Mind,  I  speak  of  the  Burghers  or  half- 
castes,  Dutch  and  Portuguese  descend- 
ants, as  they  call  themselves.   I  should 
like  you,   Whalmer,   to  see  Vander- 
strutz  swaggering  about.     Don't  you 
remember  the  old  Burgher  at  Galle, 
who  shaved  so  close  in  changing  the 
sovereigns?     Well,  Captain  Vander- 
strutz  is  his  son.     Is  he  not  grand? 
It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  see  this 
hectoring,    broad-shouldered,    stuffed 
brute,   swaggering  about,  talking  of 
being  in   the    Queen's  service,  &c. ; 
and  remember  that  he  is  the  son  of  the 
man  who  changed  our  gold  at  Galle, 
and  who  will  retail  out  two  yards  of 
calico,  or  a  bottle  of  beer  ;  but  this 
fellow    is   my  senior  brother-officer, 
whom  I  must  obey,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  associate  with.     I  am  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  whole  thing,  that  I 
have  written  to  my  father  to  see  if 
some  exchange  can   be  effected,  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  with  his  interest, 
it  will  be  arranged  ;  at  all  events,  if 
this  arrangement  cannot  be  effected,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  send  in  my 
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papers,  and  return  home,  as  I  would 
rather  sweep  the  streets  in  England 
than  be  under  the  control  of,  or  be 
compelled  to  associate  with,  these 
Burghers." 

•*  I  feared,  Otwyn,  that  you  would 
not  like  a  colonial  regiment  for  many 
reasons  ;  but  your  father  will  be  able 
to  effect  some  arrangement  as  to  an 
exchange.  I  believe  none  of  us  like^ 
or  are  calculated  for,  a  colony  ;  never- 
theless, I  must  stop  and  work  my  way 
up  ;  but  had  I  known,  before  leaving 
England,  what  a  colony  was,  nothing 
could  have  induced  me  to  enter  one ; 
but  as  I  am  here,  here  I  must  remain. 
Dighton  and  Tom  are  the  best  ofT-^ 
one  is  a  merchant,  the  other  meaning 
to  turn  coffee  or  sugar  planter  ;  con- 
sequently they  are  their  own  masters, 
and  independent.** 

"  That's  true,  Whalmer,  but  even 
to  a  merchant  a  colony  is  not  always 
agreeable.  The  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness is  quite  different  from  the  method 
adopted  at  home ;  there  is  less  honesty 
of  purpose  evinced  from  one  to  the 
other,  or,  as  a  lawyer  would  say,  a 
good  deal  of  aharp  practice  going  on. 
Then  look  at  many  of  the  mere  adven- 
turers who  have  come  out  here,  got 
goods  consigned  to  them,  term  them- 
selves merchants,  and  consider  them- 
selves upon  an  equality  with  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  firms.  No,  no  ; 
I,  as  an  English  merchant,  and  honor- 
able, straightforward  man,  state  dis- 
tinctly, that  a  colony  is  a  very  plea- 
sant residence  for  the  upstart  trader  ; 
but  to  the  merchant,  who  takes  his 
own  position  in  the  mother  country,  as 
a  gentleman  and  honorable  man,  it  is 
not  a  peculiarly  agreeable  place  of 
abode." 

"  We  have  the  opinions  of  a  mili- 
tary man,  civil  servant,  and  merchant 
— what  says  the  agriculturist  ?** 

"  That  you  all  know  I  abominate 
the  place,  and  I  have  some  doubts 
about  settling  here,  more  particularly 
since  I  find  that  land  is  put  up  at  one 
pound  per  acre ;  and  when  an  e&tate 
can  be  formed  where  there  is  a  faci- 
lity for  land  or  water  carriage,  they 
tell  me  it  will  fetch  a  much  higher 
price  even  than  that." 

"  The  time  to  have  bought  land  was 
when  it  was  sold  at  five  shillings  per 
acre,  before  this  governor's  time.  Did 
not  the  government  servants  enrich 
themselves  by  buying  the  land,  and 


forming  estates?  My  partner  told 
me  that  these  gentry  used  to  agree 
amongst  themselves  not  to  give  a 
higher  price^  or  bid  against  each  other. 
There  was  Kome  gross  jobbing  before 
Sir  Colin  Campbeirs  time;  the  go- 
vernment people  used  to  neglect  the 
crown  business,  for  which  they  were 
handsomely  paid,  to  attend  to  their 
estates  ?  Then  a  bother  used  to  arise 
for  the  ready  to  work  the  estates  with, 
and  these  gentry  were  compelled  to 
borrow  money  at  a  high  rate  of  inte- 
rest, giving  a  mortgage  on  the  pro- 
perty. Perhaps  the  estate  did  not 
turn  out  well  under  their  management, 
the  interest  of  the  borrowed  money 
could  not  be  paid,  the  mortgage  would 
be  foreclosed,  and  the  estate  would 
pass  into  the  merchant's  hands,  under 
whose  judicious  direction  it  would  be- 
come most  lucrative." 

**  But  this  governor  very  properly 
has  caused  all  this  to  be  done  away 
with,  as  the  government  employes  are 
forbidden  to  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  are  required  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their 
several  offices.  Although  I  regret, 
for  your  sake,  Tom,  that  land  cannot 
be  purchased  at  five  shillings  per  acre^ 
I  think  the  governor  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  setting  a  high  price  upon 
crown  lands.  In  fact,  thia  colony  has 
now  a  surplus  revenue  ;  and .  when 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  came  here,  he 
found  it  a  burthen  to  the  mother 
country." 

*'  My  partner  has  mentioned  to  me 
the  determined  reeistance  which  every 
member  of  the  colonial  governmrat 
here  offered  to  the  governor,  in  carry- 
ing out  and  enforcing  the  requisite 
reformation  necessary  for  the  well- 
doing of  the  colony,  as  the  civil  ser- 
vants were  compelled  either  to  give  up 
their  appointments,  or  their  estates ;  ana 
if  they  retained  the  former,  they  were 
obliged  to  do  the  work  attached  to  eaeh 
peculiar  office.  This  did  not  suit  these 
gentlemen,  and  Sir  Colin  was  abused 
through  thick  and  thin;  but  as  the 
home  government  supported  the  go- 
vernor*s  views*  these  gentlemen  were 
eventually  necessitated  to  knock  under, 
and  sing  small." 

''  Quite  right  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  do  the  work  they  are 
paid  for;  but  there  is  one  reform  I 
am  absolutely  astonished  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  has  not  wrought,  namely^ 
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the  appojotmeot  of  legal  men  to  the 
brtched  of  dutrict  courts  and  courts 
if  rnprsts :  this  is  a  crying  e?il,  and 
'      »ajbt  to  be  remedied." 

'*  indeed  thU  is  very  bad  ;  and  suit- 
<Ys  suffer  severely  from  men  holding 
t.V)e  appointments  who  have  not  made 
\bx  Iaw  their  study  or  profession. 
Wiien  this  objection  bas  been  urged, 
tb$  repij  bas  been»  that  if  suitors  are ' 
«ii.^»ati»fied  with  the  decision  of  these 
jaiiTes,  they  have  the  power  to  appeal 
I  -  the  sapreme  court*  which  consists 
*'  the  chief  justice  and  two  puisne 
.'^es,  who  are  legal  men.  But  then 
v  uiDecessary  delay  and  expense  en- 
M:ii  by  this  mode  of  procedure  is 
i?rv  great,  which  many  of  the  suitors 
'•it  totai]y  unable  to  incur,  and  are, 
':  refore,  compelled  to  abide  by  the 
''\\Mon  of  a  judge  who  knows  nothing 
t  iJjpr  of  law  or  equity." 

"These  are  tbe  most  outrageous 
'"pointments  that  ever  were  heard  of. 
""jrrlv,  where  the  interests  of  the  com- 
^anity  are  concerned,  and  so  large  an 
liaoofit  of  property  is  at  stake,  it 
:i:oald  be  tbe  care  of  the  government 
!■<  Appoint  none  but  efficient  legal  men. 
M^ny,  very  many,  barristers  of  talent 
iM  long  standing,  both  at  the  equity 
^  common-law  bars  in  England, 
'('aid  be  glad  to  accept  these  district 
-'^ethips;  for  tbe  profession  is  over- 
''  ^'ked  at  home,  and  would  bear  thin- 
'-!r.  Thus  the  mother  country,  as 
*ti;  as  the  colony,  would  be  benefited 
'^)  the  appointment  of  men  educated 
^r  the  legal  profession  ;  for,  as  Lord 
Vriogham  most  justly  remarked,  the 
.-'^Ktice  of  the  bar,  to  the  many,  does 
•jt  offer  the  riches  of  Golconda,  so 
1*  to  induce  talented,  qualified  men  to 
ftfuse  employment  under  the  crown, 
^"r  the  uncertain  practice  of  the  bar, 
viiere  few  only  obtain  great  practice 
"r  f«ne." 

*' There  are  more  than  two  thou- 
'uid  barristers  in  England — how  few 
<Jt'  their  names  are  ever  before  the 
pablic;  and  many  men  of  brilliant 
i^rnds,  who  are  well  versed  in  the  in- 
tncacies  of  their  profession,  never  have 
^  opportunity  of  displaying  their  ta- 
i^ots,  knowledge,  or  eloquence,  in  a 
'^'^art.  It  b  dear  that  no  barrister 
^'^Q  hope  to  succeed  in  bis  profession 
unlets  he  has  good  connexion  with  so- 
•icitors.  The  solicitor  can  get  employ- 
^Qt  witbont  the  barrister ;  but  the 
^ter  requim  the  intervention  of  the 


sulicitors  before  he  can  hold  a  brief, 
or  draw  a  pleading  ;  and  with  the 
usual  inconsistency  of  human  afTairs, 
it  is  considered  infra  dig.  for  a  barris- 
ter to  court  a  solicitor,  or  ask  for 
business;  in  fact  he  would  be  cut  by 
his  brethren  were  he  to  seek  employ- 
ment from  the  class  of  men  upon  whom 
he  is  dependent.  I  speak  thus  feel- 
ingly," said  Whalmer,  **  having  a  bro- 
ther at  the  equity  bar,  as  clever  a  fel- 
low as  ever  put  on  wig  and  gown  ;  but 
who  never  has  held,  and,  I  fear,  never 
will  hold,  a  brief,  solely  because  he  has 
no  solicitor  who  will  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  to  the  world 
what  he  can  do." 

**  But  surely,  Dighton,  there  must 
be  some  English  barrister,  or  legal 
man,  on  the  district  benches." 

"  Out  of  thirty-four  district  courts 
and  courts  of  request,  two  only  have 
legal  men,  Europeans,  on  their  benches 
(one  is  a  barrister,  and  the  other  a 
writer  to  the  signet),  five  of  the  other 
benches  are  filled  by  men  who  have  re- 
ceived a  legal  education  in  the  island, 
and  several  of  these  are  half-castes,  or 
Burghers,  whilst  the  remaining  courts 
have  judges  who  never  opened  a  law 
book  until  they  had  these  appoint- 
ments ;  consequently,  they  are  totally 
unfitted  for  their  position ;  and  1  be- 
lieve the  information  that  I  have  ob- 
tained on  this  subject  to  be  as  accurate 
as  it  can  be,  where  changes  are  con- 
stantly taking  place.  The  most  effi- 
cient district  judge  has  been  Robert 
Langslow,  a  member  of  the  common- 
law  bar,  who  was  sent  out  after  the 
inhabitants  had  petitioned  the  home 
government  that  a  legal  man  might  be 
appointed  to  the  district  court  of  Co- 
lombo. Langslow  performed  his  duty 
unfiinchingly  and  sedulously,  and  ad- 
ministered the  law  to  the  satisfaction 
both  of  Europeans  and  natives.  Some- 
how or  other  he  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  members  of  the  colonial  go- 
vernment, and  Langslow  was  charged 
with  slowness  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  want  of  control  of  temper,  and 
several  other  minor  puerile  misdemea- 
nors, and  he  was  suspended  from  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  eventually  dis- 
missed the  government  service,  al- 
though English  merchants  of  high 
standing  in  the  colony,  who  had  been 
suitors  in  his  court,  and  numberless 
natives,  stated  their  entire  satisfaction 
at  the  mode  in  which  Langslow  had  ad- 
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ministered  the  law*  and  that  they  had 
never  seen  any  andue  exhibition  of 
temper  on  the  bench,  and  petitioned 
that  he  might  be  reinstated  in  his  office. 
Langslow  returned  to  England  to  seek 
redress  at  the  hands  of  the  home  go- 
Ternmenty  bnt  after  lengthened  delays, 
in  the  teeth  of  satisfactory  evidence  as 
toiiis  capability  and  control  of  temper, 
the  dismissal  was  confirmed,  and  Ro- 
bert Langslow,  no  longer  a  young 
man,  had  to  seek  to  regain  his  connex- 
ion and  practice,  which  he  had  given 
up  for  this  appointment.  It  is  no  easy 
task  for  a  man  to  begin  the  world  on 
the  wrong  side  of  forty — more  parti- 
cularly with  energy  and  spirit  crushed 
by  disappointment.'* 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Otwyn,  "  I 
feel  for  him  acutely,  but  I  know  too 
well  that  it  is  gent-rally  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  get  reinstated  in  an  office  by 
the  home  government,  after  a  colonial 
one  has  dismis>sed  a  party,  for  the 
Home  Government  feel  bound,  if  pos- 
sible, to  support  the  acts  of  the  colo- 
nial government.  Hulme,  the  chief- 
justice  of  Hong-Kong,  is  a  rare  and 
fortunate  exception.  The  governor 
suspended  him — Hulme  came  home, 
sought,  and  obtained  redress,  by  being 
reinstated  in  his  office.  This  was  a 
fortunate  thing  both  for  him  and  the 
colony,  for  a  better  judge  and  more 
humane  man  never  sat  upon  a  bench.*' 

**  I  don't  like  all  this  party  spirit,  or 
living  among  such  a  set ;  let's  change 
the  conversation ;  and,  Dighton,  as 
you  seem  to  know  everything,  can  you 
tell  me  why  this  is  called  Slave  Is- 
land?" 

**  When  the  Dutch  had  possession 
of  the  island,  the  slaves  belonging  to 
the  government  used  to  reside  here,  a 
certain  space  being  enclosed,  round 
which  their  huts  were  built,  and  this 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  the 
gates  of  which  were  locked  on  the 
slaves  at  night." 

"Did  they  make  slaves  of  the  natives 
of  Ceylon  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  many  belonging  to  the 
lower  caEtes— -then  they  also  imported 
them — and  that  is  how  you  find  so 
many  descendants  of  the  Caffres  and 
other  nations  in  the  island.  We  for- 
bade the  importation  of  slaves  in  1 799 ; 
the  year  after,  we  declared  Ceylon  a 
kings  colony,  and  some  years  after, 
slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the 
island.*' 


"  Thank  yon,  Dighton  ;  you  have 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  infonnatioi 
since  yon  came  here,  and  impart  ii 
most  readily ;  but  as  we  haTe  to  be  a 
the  Queen's  House  by  half-past  sevei 
o'clock,  it  is  tame  to  return  home,  am 
make  ready  '  our  august  persons.' " 

**  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  expen( 
our  breath  in  saying  good-bye,  as  «i 
shall  so  soon  see  each  other  agun.*' 

**  Come,  Gus,  let  you  and  I  toddit 
this  way,  while  Dighton  and  Otwyi 
walk  the  other.*' 

Half- past  seven  arrived,  and  with  ii 
many  of  the  invited,  to  the  Qoeen'i 
House  at  Colombo  ;  while  some  wh( 
thought  to  prove  their  right  to  b( 
considered  uUra  fashionable — thej  cer 
tainly  were  extremely  impertioent— 
did  not  arrive  until  nearly  eighi 
o'clock.  The  governor  entered  tb< 
drawing-room  of  the  Queen's  Houm 
exactly  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  an<l 
ought  to  have  found  the  whole  of  the 
guests  assembled.  The  aids-de>camp 
bad  been  doing  the  honours  before  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  entered  the  room,  and 
were  talking  to  various  groups  dia- 
persed  about  the  room  and  verandah, 
which  consisted  of  military  men  in  uni^ 
form,  civilians,  and  merchants,  in  the 
ordinary  dinner  dress  of  Cnropeaos. 
The  ladies  present  were  the  wives  of 
the  Tarious  gentlemen,  and  the  toilettei 
of  these  fair  dames  were  neither 
particularly  fashionable  nor  fraieke; 
all  their  dresses  had  a  colomf  l<Mji» 
Their  hair  was  badly  arranged,  and 
those  who  wore  caps  or  turbans  luoked 
as  if  they  had  taken  a  siesta  in  them, 
as  they  appeared  crushed  and  ckiffif^ 
In  short,  the  women  did  not  look 
either  well  dressed  or  elegant,  sad 
their  appearance  did  not  accord  withi 
the  spacious,  brilliantly- lighted  roonUi 
or  to  the  gay  uniforms  of  this  militaif 
men.  The  goveriK>r  was  in  the  fatr 
dress  uniform  of  a  general  officer»j 
wearing  seTeral  orders  and  medals,! 
and  was  a  renuirkably  handsome  mao* 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of 
age,  well-built,  but  not  tall,  with  hair  j 
completely  silvered  by  the  hand  of! 
time,  and  his  bearing  was  that  of  s 
perfect  gentleman  and  soldier :  hii 
keen  piercing  eye  glanced  roaod  t^ 
room,  as  he  bowed  to  the  ladies,  aodi 
addressing  one  of  his  aids-de-campr 
inquired  if  the  whole  party  had  arWvetf* 
Being  answered  in  the  negative  * 
slight  shade  of  diasatisftctioa  pa^<i 
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crer  his  brow,  and  be  seated  himself 
Rear  a  groap  of  ladies,  and  entered 
Lito  coDfersation  with  them..  Oar 
•partette  vere  standing  talking  to  an 
lid-de-campj  when  Whalmer  said— 

'*  It  seems  to  ine  rather  cool  for 
folb  to  keep  the  governor  waiting 
for  his  dinner/* 

**  Nothing,  when  jou  are  used  to  it 
<rat  here;  sometimes  thej  neither  come 
3<>r  send  an  apologj,  bat  constantly 
the  last  gnest  will  not  arrive  before 

risTtlt  o'clock." 

"Br  Jupiter r  siud  Atkins,  "if  I 
i?e  governor,  they  should  go  withoat 

t^«?  dinner— at  all  events,  by  not  get- 
t^  it  here,  for  not  one  moment  would 
i  *«t  after  half-past  seven :  it  is  ab- 
Wntely  impertinent  to  be  after  time." 

**  Who  b  that  pretty  little  woman 
ti#  governor  is  now  talking  to  ?" 

"  That  is  Mrs.  Codd  ;  she  is  that 
'ar]j.Iooking  fellow's  wife:  he  is  a 
fflfember  of  council." 

"  And  a  brother  merchant  of  mine,*' 
Mid  Dighton ;  "  he  came  out  here  as 
^  understrapper,  or  clerk,  to  the  firm 
of  which  be  »  now  the  head'— made 
l^lf  nseful — they  raised  his  salary 
-partners  died — ^he  was  taken  into 
tbe  iirm  as  jonior — the  senior  partners 
f'nf  bj  one  dropped  off,  and  he  has 
«eppeid  into  their  shoes.** 

**  These  are  the  chaps  a  colony 
^iits.  But  I  suppose  all  the  guests  are 
3TT?ed,  as  the  governor  is  giving  his 
"Q  to  Mrs.  Codd,  to  lead  her  down 
t"  dinner.  There  are  several  military 
^^  here,  surely  their  wives  take  pre- 
^^ipnce  of  a  merchant's." 

*'  Not  if  he  is  a  member  of  council ; 
th«re  stands  a  lieutenant-colonel's  wife, 
Ut  she  must  follow  in  Mrs.  Codd's 

**  Rather  galling  that,  I  should  think, 

^  both  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  his 

lad?." 

**  lodeed  it  is  ;  but  military  men, 
^d  goremment  servants,  lose  rank 
'^i^ely  in  a  colony,  unless  they 
»e  on  the  staff,  or  A.  D.  C.'s.  Would 
J*^!!  believe  that  I  have  heard  of  a  mer- 
^^nt  who  said  publicly  that  we  fellows 
at  seven-and-sixpence  per  diem  were 
"^(•ly  sent  out  here  to  protect  them  ? 
L«t  OS  follow,  now ;  there  are  no  ladies 
f«r  ns  to  take  down,  so  we  will  sit  to- 
aether  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
Just ohaerve how  awkwardly  Mrs.  Codd 
^^^  herself ;  she  does  not  conduct  her- 
^^  ai  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to 


good  society ;  neither  has  she.  Her  fa- 
ther was  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred 
tons,  that  came  out  here  with  some 
goods  consigned  to  Codd  and  Craig ; 
and  I  suppose  the  skipper  thought  that 
as  he  had  a  large  family  he  would  try 
to  get  one  daughter  off  his  hands  at 
all  events,  and  so  he  brings  this  Mrs. 
Codd,  then  Mary  Burns,  with  him. 
Codd  saw  her,  took  a  fancy  to  her 
pretty  pink-and-white  doll's  face,  of- 
fered himself,  and,  I  need  hardly  say, 
was  most  readily  accepted,  both  by  fa- 
ther and  daughter,  who  had  never 
dreamed  of  so  good  a  match  falling  in 
their  way ;  and,  behold,  Mary  Burns, 
who  never  expected  to  be  mistress  of 
more  than  one  dirty  drab  of  all  works, 
now,  as  Mrs.  Codd,  has  twenty  ser- 
vants at  her  beck  and  call,  carriages, 
saddle-horses,  &c.,  and,  what  is  most 
gratifying  to  her  feminine  vanity,  and 
most  galling  to  the  women,  who  would 
not  condescend  to  visit  in  the  same 
house  she  did  in  England,  takes  pre- 
cedence of  most  of  the  ladies  out  here, 
as  she  is  Mrs.  Member  of  Council." 

Now  began  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks,  and  the  innumerable  remarks 
invariably  heard  at  a  dinner:  "Let  me 
advise  you  to  try  this,  it  is  very  good" 
— '*  A  glass  of  wine  ;  champagne  or 
hock" — "  Thank  you,  I  will  take  beer 
to  your  champagne" — *•  Did  you  get 
your  letters  by  the  last  mails" — *«  Bad 
news,  Ceylon  coffee  is  falling — sugar 
is  going  down — some  one  in  the  house 
ought  to  take  it  up — slave-grown  su- 
gar should  not  be  admitted ;  it  is  very 
prejudicial  to  our  colonies,"  and  such 
like  ;  and  as  this  sort  of  conversation 
would  not  interest  any  one,  save  resi- 
dents in  a  colony,  where  the  principal 
topics  of  conversation  were  the  arrival 
of  mails,  prices  of  sugar  and  coffee, 
we  will  just  glance  round  the  room. 
The  dining-room  is  exceedingly  large, 
but  the  length  is  disproportionate  to 
the  width  ;  punkahs,  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  are  fiuspended  from 
the  ceiling;  and  as  we  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  astonishment  with 
which  we  gazed  on  these  singular  ma- 
chines, we  will  describe  what  a  punkah  is 
like.  In  the  first  place,  a  frame  of  wood, 
considerably  longer  than  wide,  is  co- 
vered with  white  calico,  to  the  bottom 
of  which  is  attached  a  deep  frill,  flounce, 
we  believe,  is  the  correct  feminine 
term ;  thu  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
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by  strong  ropes,  while  to  the  centre  of 
the  punkah  is  attax;hed  a  very  long 
rope^  passing  through  a  pulley,  which 
is  pulled  by  a  man  stationed  outside 
the  dining-room,  by  which  means  the 
punkah  is  kept  in  constant  motion. 
The  utility  of  the  fril — flounce,  we  stand 
corrected — is  to  catch  the  air,  as  the 
punkah  waves  to  and  fro,  over  your 
head,  and  very  necessary  and  pleasant 
is  the  artificial  breeze  thus  created  by 
the  waving  of  the  punkah,  when  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  eighty-six 
to  ninety-eight.  There  is  the  slight 
drawback,  that  your  careless  servants 
are  quite  sure  never  to  look  at  the 
ropes  by  which  the  punkah  is  suspended, 
to  see  if  they  are  not  worn  by  the  con* 
stant  friction  caused  by  the  pulling  of 
the  punkah.  It  is  very,  very,  very  hot 
indeed — ^you  call  out  to  the  punkah 
puller — ""  Pull  the  punkah  strong,  you 
lazy  nigger" — he  gives  an  energetic 
pull — one  in  right  good  earnest,  as 
much  as  to  say,  does  that  please  you  ; 
smash — squash — down  will  come  the 
punkah  on  the  dinner-table,  destroying 
the  glass  and  crockery,  making  most 
awful  uproar,  and,  worse  than  all,  ut- 
terly destroying  your  dinner.  This 
assuredly  does  not  please  you;  but 
even  the  downfall  of  a  punkah  causes 
different  passions  to  take  possession  of 
the  human  breast.  If  it  takes  place  in 
your  own  domicile,  you  rave  at  your  head 
servant  about  his  carelessness,  laziness, 
and  stupidity — vow  that  you  will  make 
him  replace  all  that  is  broken — stamp, 
fret,  fume,  working  yourself  up  into  both 
fever  and  fury.  But  should  this  disas- 
ter occur  at  a  friend*8  house,  you  view 
it  with  almost  stoical  indifference  and 
tranquillity,  the  equanimity  of  your 
temper  is  not  in  the  least  degree  ruf- 
fled; quietly  rising  irom  the  table, 
taking  your  serviette  to  wipe  off  your 
waistcoat  the  contents  of  the  cnrry- 
dish,  which,  with  some  chicken  cotel- 
ettes,  and  a  claret-jug,  have  been  de- 
posited by  the  fall  of  the  aforesaid 
punkah,  in  your  lap ;  you  drawl  forth 
with  great  deliberation — "  What — a— 
horrid — ^bore,  but  like  these  blacks, 
so  insufferably  indolent,  neglecting 
their  business  in  every  way.*'  Whilst 
the  host  is  insanely  profuse  in  his  apo- 
logies for  the  mishap,  you  quietly  slip 
away,  and  finish  your  dinner,  where 
you  can  find  one.  But  such  a  digres- 
sion is  unpardonable,  and  we  absolutely 
must  avoid  such,  as  inuch  as  in  our 


power  lies ;  therefore,  we  will  at  once 
return  to  the  dining-room  and  dinner- 
table,  at  the  Queen's  House^  Colombo. 
The  dinner-table  is  most  brilliantly 
and  profusely  lighted  by  numberless 
wax  candles  (by  the  way,  light  from 
wax  candles  is  the  most  becoming 
light  in  the  world,  whilst  gas  is  alike 
destructive  to  the  sparkling  of  eyes 
and  jewels)  ;  each  candle  enclosed 
in  a  cut-glass  shade,  the  top  of  each 
shade  being  covered  with  a  perforated 
tin,  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  the  candle,  the  draught  caused 
by  the  punkah.  On  the  table  is  an  ex- 
ceeding handsome  service  of  silver 
dishes,  vases,  ornaments,  &c.  A  mag- 
nificent epergne  is  in  the  centre,  on 
which  an  inscription  states  that  it  was 
presented  to  Sir  Colin  Campbelli)y  the 
inhabitants  of  a  colony  of  which  he 
had  been  '^the  beloved  and  respected 
governor  ;*'  and  this  is  filled  with 
many-coloured  exotics  of  dazzling  hue. 
The  fare  is  fit  to  be  served  on  these 
oostly  dishes,  and  monsieur-Ie-chef,  the 
governor's  Parisian  artist,  has  conde- 
scended to  bestow  attention  in  the 
preparation  of  various  appetising  vi- 
ands, spread  on  the  table.  The  clatter 
of  the  knives  and  forks  has  ceased,  and 
the  dessert  is  placed  upon  the  table ; 
what  a  gorgeous  pine-apple !— what  de- 
licious mangoes  I  —  what  magnifioent 
bananas! — what  luscious  custard-ap- 
ples, with  numerous  other  tropical 
fruits,  are  spread  in  trim  array  on  the 
table.  The  servants  withdraw,  and, 
to  our  surprise,  scarcely  a  guest  par- 
takes of  these  tempting-looking,  cool- 
ing fruits — and,  may  we  ask  the  rea- 
son ?  Certainly ;  because  fruit,  eaten 
in  the  evening  is  apt  to  cause  cholera. 
We  see  you  push  your  plate  from  you 
with  avidity,  on  which  you  had  bi- 
sected that  luscious  custard-apple,  and 
were  preparing  to  devour  the  same 
with  great  gusto.  You  will  not  run 
any  risk,  will  you  ?  Quite  right,  too ; 
wait  until  morning,  and  then  you  may 
indulge  your  gourmandise  with  impu- 
nity.    But  the  governor  speaks— 

**  Will  you  take  any  more  wine,  Mrs- 
Codd  ?" 

"No,  rm  obliged." 

She  bobs  her  head  to  another  lady, 
and  away  they  walk,  as  if  they  were 
half-asleep,  or  had  a  pound  of  lead  tied 
to  each  heel.  Having  reached  the 
drawing-room,  they  wlmiper  in  couples 
or  trios.     Let  us  eount  them :  there 
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are  nine  womenkind ;  two  are  on  that 
^'%  three  on  that  conchy  two  standing 
Hiking  io  tbat  corner^  and  the  remain- 
der two  sittiDg  close  together  on  the 
ottniMD,  whisperiog.     Each  group  or 
LirtT,  as  they  converse,  look  askance 
It  the  others,  as  if  their  conversation 
were  of  them,  or  suspected  those  they 
;n?ed  st  were  abasing  them,  which, 
df)Qbtless,  they  are.      Leave  women 
2'one  for  making  each  other  uncom- 
nrrable,  when  they  choose,  they  give 
*'joh  spitefal  glances  from  the  corners 
f  their  eyes ;  then  you  hear  a  horrid 
-*:'e  mgger — for  it  cannot  be  digni- 
ty vith  the  name  of  a  langh,  or  grin 
"ti^en  a  soeer,  as  the  woman  they  are 
r.u-ing  boks  towards  them  ;  and,  if 
'^^  attempt  to  sit  on  the  same  sofa 
•:'b  them,  will  rise,  and  sail  off  to 
i-i'ther  part  of  the  room,  tossing  their 
-'i*i5  to  express  their  indignant  sur- 
r']}?  at  the  liberty  taken ;   and  you 
xar  hear,  in  a  suppressed,  snappish 
tpf— "Very  odd   person,   indeed  ;'* 

*  Do  not  know  her  ;**  **  Not  in  our 
*^t  f  «  She  is  not  at  all  hien  mise,  or 
'  M>."  u  What  can  the  men  see  to  ad- 
Tire  in  her  doll's  face?"  Dear  reader, 
»vre  we  women,  we  assert  that  we 
^<'Qld  rather  stand  a  broadside  from  a 
:<Tenty.four,  than  pass  through  the  or- 
i  al  of  sneers  and  covert  ill-nature  to 
"^nichsome  pretty  creature  is  subject- 
-  '<  bT  those  who  are  older  and  uglier 
■^in  herselfi  between  the  time  of  the 
^Hes' departure  from  the  dining-room, 
^'li  the  gentlemen's  arrival  in  the 
•Jrwing-room.  Presto  I  there  is  a 
bange  in  the  weather  the  moment  the 
vt  creaking  varnished  boot  is  either 
'-  n  or  heard — the  butler  bringing  in 
^x-fee  will  sometimes  cause  a  change — 
*nt  a  young  unmarried  man's  arrival 
P>dace8  an  entire  convulsion  of  na- 
tare.  No  more  black  looks — no  whis- 
F -ring— in  shorty  no  nothing  that  is 
''  ^ap-eenble — but  smiles  and  cordiality 
'•^urp  the  place  of  black  looks  and 
JAirastic  sniggers. 

The  change  we  have  described  was 
wrought,  in  a  very  modified  degree, 
^'J  the  arrival  of  the  governor  from 

*  i^  dinner-table,  who  was  followed  by 
^b<  se  mankind  who  had  imbibed  a  suf- 

m 

-'ient  quantity  of  wine.  Coffee  and 
^-a  were  now  handed  round,  and  the 
aiies  began  conversing  with  less  spite 
so*!  venom,  as  the  men  came  and  joined 
'•'  their  conversation.  An  A.D.C. 
^«t  across  the  verandah,  and  spoke  to 


Whalmer,  who  immediately  walked  to 
where  the  governor  was  seated. 

"  Young  Otwyn  has  been  telling 
me,  Mr.  Whalmer,  that  Captain  De- 
vereux,  who  is  expected  out  with  his 
regiment,  is  married  to  a  cousin  of 
your's,  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend 
and  comrade  in  many  a  hard-fought 
battle.  Colonel  Whalmer ;  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  her ;  she  was  a  most 
lovely  child,  and  I  remember  well  the 
grief  of  her  mother  at  her  father's 
death,  and  the  consolation  little  Con- 
stance was  to  her.  It  seems  but  yes- 
terday, but  it  is — yes — quite  twenty 
years  ago  since  he  died." 

The  governor's  brow  was  thoughtful 
for  a  moment,  as  memory  recalled  the 
past.  To  all  the  human  race,  both 
high  and  low,  the  memory  of  the 
dead  is  sacred,  and  the  mention  of 
their  name  will  cause  a  temporary 
gloom.  » 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  my  great  surprise  I 
have  heard  the Regiment  is  or- 
dered out  here,  and  I  am  much  obliged 
to  your  Excellency  for  the  kind  man- 
ner in  which  you  speak  of  my  cousin, 
Mrs.  Devereux ;  but  I  fear  that  she 
will  not  like  a  residence  in  Ceylon,  or 
find  it  agreeable." 

*•  We  must  try,  Mr.  Whalmer,  to 
make  it  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  Mrs. 
Devereux,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
give  my  daughter  great  pleasure  to 
contribute,  in  every  way  to  the  comfort 
of  my  old  friend's  child." 

"  I  cannot  express  my  thanks  to 
your  excellency  for  your  extreme  kind- 
ness, for  which  I  am  sure  both  my 
cousin  and  Captain  Devereux  will  be 
exceedingly  grateful.'* 

"  Mrs.  Devereux  was  the  loveliest 
child  I  ever  saw,  and  Otwyn  tells  me 
she  is  as  lovely  a  woman." 

"  Her  presentation  at  court,  sir, 
caused  a  sensation  ;  for  even  the  ladies 
admitted  that  my  cousin  was  the  love- 
liest bride  who  had  been  presented 
last  season." 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see  what  our 
ladies  out  here  will  think  of  Mrs. 
Devereux.  I  hope  the  ship  will  ar- 
rive before  the  birth-day  ball,  as  I 
know  that  young  ladies,  married  or 
single,  like  dancing,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  their  pretty  dresses, 
and  we  have  not  many  balls  out  here. 
I  hope  that  Mrs.  Devereux  and  your- 
self will  like  Ceylon ;  as  for  her  hus- 
band, he  must,  for  soldiers  are  bound 
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to  like  the  station  they  are  ordered  to. 
Good  evening,  Mr.  Whalmer," 

And  the  governor  held  out  his  hand 
to  Whalmer,  who  respectfullj  bowed, 
saying-^ 

**  1  can  only  agun  thank  your  ex- 
cellency for  all  your  excessive  kind- 
ness." 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  then  spoke  to 
several  of  the  guests,  and  quitted  the 
drawing-room  at  the  usual  hour  of 
half- past  ten  o*clock  ;  when  the 
guests,  who  had  remained  till  that 
time,  took  their  departure,  apparently 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  away,  although 
not  so  speedy  in  performing  this  opera- 
tion as  those  well-bred  folks  who  set 
all  ordinary  rules  of  society  at  defiance, 
by  leaving  the  room  before  the  gover- 
nor quitted  it. 

**  Come,  you  three  fellows,  to  my 
room,"  said  Otwyn  to  our  friends, 
"  and  you  two  join  us,**  looking  at  two 
A.D.C.'s,  and  the  party  filed  off  to 
Otwyn*8  dormitory,  in  the  Queen's 
House.  '*  There  are  not  six  chairs, 
so  some  of  you  must  sit  on  the  couch, 
whilst,  as  Dickens  says,  'I  will  make 
the  bed  the  chair,  and  I  will  be  chair- 
man.' " 

**  You  have  got  good  quarters  here, 
Otwyn,  and  you  have  all  the  sea 
breeze,  that  blows  so  freshly  over  the 
ramparts;  so  your  room  is  delight- 
fully cool." 

**  Not  bad,  my  boy  ;  more  especially 
as  Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  given  me 
leave  to  remain  as  his  visitor  until  I 
hear  from  my  father,  which  is  very 
kind  of  him,  indeed.*' 

**  I  do  not  know,*'  said  Whalmer, 
**  K  man  who,  apparently,  has  more 
kindness  of  disposition  than  Sir  Colin 
Campbell;  his  appearance  is  so  pre- 
possessing, too ;  his  style  of  conversa- 
tion— ^in  short,  he  is  a  thorough  gen- 
tleman, every  inch  of  him — and  looks 
what  he  has  proved  himself  to  be — a 
brave  soldier — just  the  sort  of  man 
fit  for  a  governor." 

**  Not  if  you  believe  the  local  press, 
for  they  abuse  the  governor  most  furi- 
ously, and  invectives  are  lavished  upon 
all  his  acts  ;  and  I  can  assure  you," 
said  the  A.D.C.,  "it  is  most  painful 
to  Sir  Colin  CampbelKs  personal 
friends  to 'hear  the  undeserved,  inso- 
lent abuse  which  is  lavished  on  his 
venerable  head." 

"The  insolent  rapscallions,"  said 
Dighton ;  "  if  I  were  his  son,  I  would 


make  the  writers  of  the  abase  swallow 
the  effusions  of  their  venomed  pens ; 
but  who  minds  what  they  say,  or  write 
either  ?  Sir  Colin's  only  fault  is,  th&t 
he  is  too  kind  and  forbearing.  To  see 
the  brutes  here  to-day  ;  their  mode  of 
addressing  the  governor  was  insolent 
in  the  extreme;  when  speaking  to  him, 
never  dreaming  of  saying  sir,  or  jour 
excellency.  This  familiarity  is  ino6t 
unbecoming,  when  addressing  a  man 
of  his  rank — why  his  very  age  ought 
to  ensure  respect." 

**  I  was  much  struck,"  said  Whal- 
mer, "  at  the  total  absence  of  all 
knowledge  of  etiquette,  or  let  ecftae- 
nances  de  societe,  displayed  by  the 
guests  :  none  rose  when  the  governor 
entered  the  room — ^none  save  our 
party,  and  you  A.D.C.'s,gave  him  anj 
appellation  when  they  addressed  him, 
and  several  outraged  good  breeding} 
by  quitting  the  room  before  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  left  it" 

"Colony  manners,  my  boy,"  nid 
the  A.D.C.  "You  are  firesb;bQt 
this  is  nothing  when  you  are  used  to 
it.  The  English  folks  in  a  colon; 
think  they  have  a  right  to  be  asked  to 
the  table  of  the  governor,  and  when 
in  the  Queen's  House,  to  behave  as 
they  choose.  Many  men  will  sit  gaz- 
zling,  long  after  the  governor  hss  left 
the  dinner-table,  though  all  will  sllov 
Sir  Colin  gives  good  wine,  and  plestr 
of  it.  One  of  us  A.D.C.'s  is  obliged 
to  remain  at  table  as  long  as  a  guest 
thinks  fit  to  sit  Would  you  believe 
it,  these  animals  will  frequently  leave 
the  table,  and  walk  out  of  the  house, 
without  going  into  the  drawing-room 
at  all." 

"  The  ill-mannered  pigs.  If  I  were 
governor,  I  would  soon  bring  such 
folks  into  proper  order :  if  they  could 
not  behave  like  gentlemen,  they  should 
neither  sit  at  my  table,  nor  disgrsce  the 
Queen's  House,  by  setting  foot  insidtf 
the  door— at  least  as  guests." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  would  be  verj 
unpopular  as  Governor  Atkins ;  but  1 
wonder  what  sort  of  women  are  coo* 
ing  out  in  the  Mary  Bannaher  ?" 

"  I  know  there  i.'*  one  most  clegsn^ 
highly- educated  woman,  my  cousin, 
the  wife  of  Captain  Devereux ;  sod  I 
should  hope,  for  her  sake,  the  wives  of 
the  officers  are  nice  women,  or  > 
three  months*  voyage  must  have  been 
most  unpleasant  to  Mrs.  Devereux. 

"  Let's  hope,  for  our   own  sa^^ 
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there  are  lots  of  nice  women  on  boards 
but  not  all  appropriated  ;  for  I  know 
two  or  three  chaps  who  are  on  the 
look-ont  for  a  nice  wife :  every  officer 
who  has  a  daughter  worth  havings  is 
regularly  besieged  by  aspirants  to  her 
hand,  and  she  gets  married  directly ; 
if  she  is  a  nice  girl,  it  is  her  own  fault 
if  she  does  not.  We  all  run  wild 
after  a  well-educated  girl,  for  these 
colony  born  and  bred  women  are  not 
palatable  to  fellows  fresh  from  Eng- 
land." 

*'  The  women  out  here  do  not  seem 
either  very  pretty,  very  pleasant,  or 
very  intellectual.** 

'*  We  have  some  few  nice  women 
out  here,*'  said  an  A.D.C.,  ''but  very 
few.  Let  a  woman  be  as  nice  a  crea* 
ture  as  ever  was  born  or  educated,  she 
is  sure  to  fall  into  the  habits  of  the 
rest  of  her  sex,  if  she  be  out  here  two 
years,  and  her  whole  day  is  passed 
lolling  on  a  sofa,  en  diskabiUe,  being 
fanned  by  her  ayah,  hearing  her  gos- 
sip and  lies ;  er  else  in  receiving  or 
paying  morning  visits,  when  more  gos- 
siping scandal  is  indulged  in,  or  in 
reading  some  trashy  novel.  No  intel- 
lectual employment  is  attempted,  and 
in  the  evening  she  dresses  herself  as 
fine  as  she  was  slatternly  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  drives  round  and  round  the 
Gallefaoe,  staring  at  every  one,  more 
particularly  if  it  is  a  face  she  does  not 
recognise,  criticising  the  dresses  and 
bonnets  of  her  own  sex,  and  wonder- 
ing how  their  husbands  can  afford  to 
supply  them  with  all  this  finery  out  of 
their  pay,  and  feels  quite  sure  they  are 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  most  con- 
siderately forgetting  her  own  delin- 
quencies, and  how  she  has  assisted  her 
husband  to  incur  debts  which  preclude 
the  possibility  of  his  returning  to 
England.  These  ladies  occasionally 
ride,  as  almost  all  keep  their  saddle 
horses.  You  see  them  lolling  on  one 
side  in  their  saddles,  leaning  on  their 
stirrups,  the  hand  resting  on  the  crutch 
of  their  saddles,  listless,  and  appa- 
rently almost  too  indolent  to  hold  the 
reins  or  keep  their  seats :  add  to  this 
flirtation,  not  always  of  the  most  inno- 
cent nature,  and  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  life  of  an  English,  Scotch, 
or  Irish  woman,  in  a  colony  or 
presidency,  where  the  assumption 
of  importance  by  the  fair  sex  would 
be  contemptible,  were  it  not  ridicu- 
bos.** 

VOL.  ZXXIII. — NO.  CXCV. 


*'They  can't  beat  the  men  at  at- 
tempting  to  assume  a  position  which 
does  not  belong  to  them  ;  but  the  pic- 
ture you  draw,  I  believe,  from  the 
little  I  have  seen,  to  be  quite  a  true 
one. 

"  What  will  Constance  do,  Tom, 
with  such  women  for  companions  ?  I 
am  sure  that  she  neither  could,  nor 
would,  associate  with  such  women ; 
their  habits  and  ideas  would  be  per- 
fectly repugnant  to  her,  in  every  way. 
Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  be  wending  our 
wav  homewards?  it  is  nearly  twelve 
o'clock.  Dighton,  my  dear  fellow,  be 
sure  to  send  me  word  at  the  Cutchery 
the  moment  the  Mary  Bannaher  is 
in  sight,  for  we  must  go  on  board 
to  g^eet  my  cousin  and  her  hus- 
band." 

«  Rely  on  it,  Whalmer,  that  I  wUl 
let  you  know,  and  you  shall  have  our 
boat  if  you  like.*' 

'<  You  are  a  good  fellow,  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness 
in  offering  the  loan  of  your  house  to 
Devereux,  until  he  can  get  one  to  suit 
him." 

"  Don't  talk  stuff,  Whalmer,  I  shall 
be  the  gainer,  as  it  will  be  very  plea- 
sant to  see  a  lady  presiding  at  my 
table." 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Devereux  will  arrive 
before  the  birth-day  ball;  she  will 
eclipse  all  our  colonial  belles— won't 
they  be  envious,  if  she  be  as  handsome 
as  Otwyn  describes  her  to  be  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  his  descrip- 
tion of  her  may  have  been ;  but  she 
is  as  clever  as  she  is  lovely,  and  as 
highly  educated  as  she  can  be  ;  few 
women  can  compare,  either  in  per- 
son or  mind,  with  Constance  Deve- 
reux." 

"  And  she  sings  and  dresses  so  well, 
and  dances  so  nicely,  all  the  men  ad- 
mire and  like  her,"  said  Otwyn. 

'*  And  the  women,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  hate  her.  How  envious  the 
darling  creatures  are  of  their  own  sex. 
We  menkind  ought  to  feel  highly 
flattered,  as  it  is  pour  r amour  de  nos 
beaux  yeux,  that  they  thus  clapper-claw 
mentallv,  and  occasionally  physically, 
each  otLer,  for  our  sakes." 

"  Come,  Tom,  we  must  go.  What 
a  funny  fellow  you  are,  and  what 
strange  words  you  do  use.  Dighton, 
don't  forget  the  Mary  Bannaher." 

Good  night,  and  good  night— exncn^ 
omnes. 
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"  How  shall  my  story  open  ?"  is  the 
anxious  inquiry  of  every  novelist.  A 
summer  sunset^-a  winter  storm — an 
extract  from  a  letter,  announcing  some 
death  or  marriage  that  varies  the  re- 
lations of  some  half  dozen  members 
of  one  or  two  families,  of  whom  the 
reader  as  yet  knows  nothing,  for  the 
best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  they 
as  yet  have  no  existence,  except  as 
phantoms  before  the  eye  of  the  author 
— phantoms,  too,  whose  evanescent 
bemg  is  of  so  very  doubtful  a  charac- 
ter, that  they  are  perpetually  changing 
their  shape  and  colour — mocking  the 
imagination  that  creates  them — fading 
away  utterly  into  absolute  nothingness, 
except  when  the  mental  eye  is  distmctly 
flxea  on  them  ;  and  yet,  at  times,  pos- 
sessing attributes  of  such  intense  re- 
ality, as  to  throw  into  shade  everything 
we  class  with  actual  existences.  Fic- 
tion has  a  truth  of  its  own,  and  in  its 
own  world  a  reality  which  must  not 
be  violently  or  rudely  disturbed.  It 
has  privileges  which  even  we  review- 
ers must  endeavour  to  respect.  The 
novelist*  we  roust  remember,  is  com- 
municating to  us  a  secret ;  he  must 
be  allowed  to  tell  it  in  his  own  way. 
We  are  not  to  anticipate,  or  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  go  wrong,  and  thus  be 
punished  for  our  rudeness.  We  are 
not  to  indulge  in  commentary  ;  for  he 
has  the  right  to  address  every  person 
who  would  interrupt  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  privileged  person — 

**  I  Utt  a  bloMed  Qlendoreer, 

*Ti«  mine  to  ipeaki  and  your*  to  hear.** 

This  being  so,  how  is  a  novelist  to 
be  reviewed  ?  Is  he  to  escape  altoge- 
ther?— is  the  reviewer  to  be  silent? 
We  plainly  have  no  right  to  tell  his 
whole  story ;  as  plainly  is  it  impossible 
to  comment  on  it  with  any  effect,  ex- 
cept we  suppose  it  already  known  to 
our  readers.  Thus  narrative  and  com- 
ment being,  in  a  gpreat  measure,  ex- 
cluded, we  can  do  little  more  than 
give  our  readers  some  general  notion 


of  the  kind  of  entertainment  which 
they  are  likely  to  meet ;  and  with 
which  they  will,  almost  as  soon  as 
these  pages  can  meet  their  eye,  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  supplied  by 
the  thousand  circulating  libraries  of 
the  empire. 

The  story,  of  which,  after  all,  we 
must  tell  more  than  we  could  wish,  ia 
one  of  Irish  life  and  manners;  the 
scene,  for  the  most  part.  In  one  of  the 
wildest  districts  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land ;  in  a  part  of  the  county  of 
Donegal,  in  which,  from  accidental 
causes,  with  which  the  novelist  has 
no  proper  concern,  Celtic  manners 
and  habits  still  linger.  The  fortunes 
of  the  family  of  an  educated  clergy- 
man, who  has  a  church-living  in  tnis 
wild  and  secluded  region,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  domestic  romance.  His 
sister  is  married  to  the  curate;  and 
hence  the  title  of  the  book.  The  cu- 
rate, Hercules  Woodward,  is  uncle-in- 
law  to  the  young  Spensers, 

Mr.  Spenser,  the  beneficed  clergyman 
ofour  romance,  is  anEnglishman,  whose 
life  is  passed  among  his  books ;  in  his  li- 
brary are  all  his  enjoyments.  He  has 
a  sickly  and  troublesome  wife,  wbo,  as 
most  of  her  time  is  passed  in  her  bed- 
room, is  more  heard  of  than  seen.  She 
is  a  second  wife,  with  a  family  of  young 
children,  of  whom,  fortunately,  we 
hear  less  than  of  their  nursery  maids 
and  governess — the  latter  one  of  the 
most  important  characters  in  the  book 
— not,  indeed,  the  heroine,  yet  a  hero- 
ine indeed.  There  are  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  the  children  of  a  former 
marriage ;  the  daughters  marriageable, 
and  the  son  of  an  age  when  it  is  fit  to 
think  of  sending  him  to  college. 

The  plain  business,  then,  of  the  au- 
thor is  to  get  husbands  for  these  young 
ladies,  and  provide  a  proper  education 
for  the  young  gentleman.  The  hus- 
bands are  imported  from  England* 
and  the  heir  eventually  of  this  branch 
of  the  house  of  Spenser  is  sent  to 
England  fur  his  education. 
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Mr.  Spenser*  the  rector,  is  a  Whig 
— m  amiable,  indolent  man.  His 
nrate  and  brother-in-law  is  a  Tory, 
scmewhat  of  an  ultra-conservative ; 
V'\h  right-minded  men,  attached  to 
e^rh  other — ^their  political  predllec- 
:  -3s  not  very  strongly  brought  out. 
>fr.  Spenser's  indolence  is  contrasted 
vith  the  jealons  activity  of  the  curate ; 

-  :t  its  effect  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  sort 

>  f  life  which  goes  on  within  his  own 
!  ..>&  His  sickly  wife,  the  victim  of 
vif.indalgence,  is  the  natural  prey 
'^  her  waiting  maid,  and  of  a  young 

>.  whose  ostensible  position  is  that 

^  zorerness   to  a  young  brood   of 

^^j^ers,  who  have  not  yet  escaped 

'-•  n  the  nursery.     Her  real  occupa- 

^'^  is  that    of  learning  all  the  se- 

^*-t$  of  the  house  and  the  neighbour- 

•<l    She  is  a  cunning,  restless  mis- 

i-fmaker.       With    the    group    of 

''^-^h  she  is   the  governess  we  are 

'  •  Hv  unconcerned,  as  she  seeras  to 

r ;  for  they  scarcely  make  their  ap- 

^orance  on  the  stage  at  all.     We 

'^  .'t  allow  the  author  himself  to  de- 

'T.be  the  residence  of  the  Spensers :-. 

''There  existed  some  twenty  years 
:'\  and  probably  still  exists,  a  par- 

-  ua,:^e  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and 
irUa  of  Redcross,  situated  close  to  the 

'  .t>  r  edge,  on  the  shores  of  a  small  but 

•  xiiful  arm  of  the  sea,  which  resem- 
i,  jn>t  at  that  place,  one  of  the  many 

•  sintic  lakes  or  pools  which  abound 
■'  the  Welsh  highlands.  The  parson- 
.r  (a  comfortable  house,  containing 

>  ^•iQiBiodation  for  a  large  family,  but 
<•  th  no  great  architectural  pretensions) 
'tv.«i<i  on  the  northern  side  of  the  creek, 

'fiwdt  (as  such  inlets  are  called  in 

^•rway),  so  that  it  enjoyed  a  southern 

T-^sure,  beside  being  very  well  shel- 

•  rttl  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  a 
>y  range  of  hills,  whose  steep  rocky 
i^,  strewed  with  patches  of  wild  ve- 

::eution  (delicious  browsing  for  sheep), 
•'  -» like  a  wall  over  it.  In  the  wester- 
;  •lirection,  where  the  hills  were  least 
-rt-cipitous,  a  copse  of  oak  and  birch 
'  rfpt  from  their  base  to  the  very  sum- 
mits; aod  towards  the  east,  or  to  the 
't  nf  the  parsonage,  a  high  point  of 
rok,  which  stood  boldly  into  the  water, 
va^  crested  in  a  very  imposing  manner 
«Hh  a  group  of  pines,  or  trees  of  that 
»j*cies,  whose  tops  were  fired  at  mid- 
'cmmer  with  the  sun's  beams,  long  be- 
*•  rv  their  golden  track  was  visible  upon 
XT^  bosom  of  the  lake.  A  few  acres  of 
'.''wrn  swird— -the  natural  turf  improved 
^v  Dot  much  manual  labour — filled  up 
*be  space  between  the  house  and  the 


beach,  consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
sand,  which,  not  being  itself  often  en- 
croached on  by  the  waves,  manifested 
equal  forbearance  to  the  lawn,  which  it 
seemed  to  skirt  with  silver.  From  the 
front  of  the  parsonage  the  view  was  ex- 
quisite, for  It  not  only  commanded  the 
loch  itself,  with  its  picturesque  banks, 
distinguished  by  their  air  of  idle  gran- 
deur, but  the  additional  prospect  of  a 
not  very  distant  mountain  range  beyond, 
one  of  whose  numerous  peaks  was  near- 
ly of  a  sugar-loaf  form,  and  domineered 
superbly,  with  Its  fine  dark-blue  cone, 
over  the  less  ambitious  parts  of  the 
chain." — Vol.  i.  pp.  43-45. 

The  rector,  his  son  Sydney ^  and  his 
daughters  Arabella  and  Elizabeth^  sate 
enjoying  the  scene.  An  excursion  to 
a  neighbouring  island  was  planned  for 
the  next  day.  There  was  something 
ominous,  however,  in  the  sunset-clouds, 
which  predicted  the  storms  that  seem 
perpetually  lurking  to  interrupt  our 
best-arranged  parties  of  pleasure. 
There  was  something,  too,  of  the  kind 
of  terror  which  an  experienced  novel- 
reader  is  apt  to  feel  in  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  communicated  by  Sydney 
to  his  sisters,  that  he  had  asked  his 
friend,  Mr.  Dawson,  to  be  of  the 
party.  The  sisters  are  both  distressed 
by  the  communication.  It,  however, 
affects  the  second  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
who  is  described  as  a  radiant  brunette 
of  eighteen,  with  peculiar  alarm. 
While  they  are  arranging  the  project 
for  the  next  day,  the  proper  hero  of 
the  book  makes  his  appearance : — 

"  Hercules  Woodward  stood  six  feet 
three  inches  in  his  stocking-feet,  and  he 
was  broad  and  brawny  in  proportion. 
.  .  .  .  Ho  had  the  honestest  though 
roughest  set  of  features  imaginable ;  a 
face  as  massive  and  strongly  marked  as 
those  which  sculptors  assign  to  river- 
gods,  a  high  bald  forehead,  bushy,  red- 
dish whiskers,  and  good-humoured  but 
powerful  eyes,  over  which  a  pair  of 
enormous  brows  beetled,  with  an  endea- 
vour, not  always  unsuccessful,  to  give 
them  a  ferocious  aspect. 

"  Such  was  his  person.  His  dress 
was  very  much  in  keeping  with  it.  He 
wore  a  short  frock,  or  rather  jacket,  of 
dark-blue  cloth,  not  much  finer  than 
frieze ;  it  was  something  between  a 
sailor's  jacket  and  a  shootmg-coat.  His 
trousers,  very  wide  and  very  short, 
were  of  strong  grey  plaid,  the  coarsest 
of  the  kind  that  is  called  shepherd's, 
and  his  waistcoat  was  from  the  same 
piece ;  a  black  silk  handkerchief  loosely 
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encircled  his  hirsute  throat;  his  feet 
were  furnished  with  shoes  such  as  men 
wear  in  snipe-shooting,  and  his  head  was 
provided  with  a  low-crowned  and  broad- 

orimmed  glazed  hat It 

was  difficult  enough  to  believe  that  he 
was  Mr.  Spenser's  brother-in-law,  but 
it  will  be  harder  still  to  credit  what  is 
equally  truo — ^he  was  also  his  curate  !'* 
— Vol.  i.  pp.  55,  56. 

It  will  save  trouble  if  we  transcribe 
the  author's  account  of  the  young  la- 
dies of  the  parsonage : — 

**  Arabella  was  tall,  fair-haired,  witb 
delicate  and  very  handsome  features; 
her  figure  was  also  very  good,  her  car- 
riage distinguished,  but  naughty ;  and 
the  same  expression,  mixed  with  some- 
thing of  petulance  and  scorn,  was  visi- 
ble in  her  eyes  and  on  her  lips.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  She  was  a  woman  without  pas- 
sions and  without  a  heart.  Elizabeth 
Spenser  was  not  so  tall  as  her  sister, 
but,  though  younger,  she  was  even  more 
mature  in  appearance ;  somewhat  round- 
er, promising  in  a  short  time  to  be  a 
robust  as  well  as  a  beauteous  woman. 
Her  hair  was  a  dark  brown,  and  nature 
had  been  prodigal  to  her  of  that  loveli- 
est of  female  ornaments.  Her  eyes 
were  dark  also,  only  more  grey  than 
black.  The  nose  was  slightly  aquiline ; 
it  made  her  countenance  a  commanding 
one  ;  and  the  expression  of  her  mouth, 
too,  was  a  further  indication  of  energy 
and  self-reliance.  Yet  the  best  part  of 
her  loveliness  was  that  with  which  her 
mind  irradiated  her  person,  as  the  beau- 
ty of  a  lamp  is  shown  by  the  pure  bright 
flame  within  it.** — Vol.  i.  pp.  73-75. 

It  is  pretty  plain  that  Elizabeth  is 
the  author's  favourite. 

The  curate's  business  at  the  par- 
sonage is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
dissuading  the  party  from  their  in- 
tended water  excursion.  He  is  wea- 
ther wise.  Virgil  himself  could  not 
tell  the  signs  of  a  coming  storm  with 
more  unerring  accuracy  than  Hercules 
Woodward ;  but  never  was  prophet 
listened  to  with  more  of  distrust  and 
incrednlityy  than  the  curate  was  doom- 
ed to  experience.  The  voyage  was, 
however,  mterdicted  absolutely  by  Mr. 
Spenser,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his 
son. 

The  curate  returned  to  his  own 
home.  "  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Spenser 
to  himself,  as  he  walked  back  to  the 
house,  "  that  Lord  Bonham*8  friends 
are  not  at  sea,  or  that  they  will  get 
into  port  before  the  gale  rises.'* 


Who  is  Lord  Bonham? — who  ai 
Lord  Bonbam's  friends?  Lord  Boi 
ham  is  an  Irish  absentee — the  owd( 
of  a  large  estate  in  the  neighbourhoc 
of  the  parsonage,  and  the  patron  ( 
the  living,  which  is  worth  about  eigl 
hundred  a-year.  The  friends  aboi 
whom  the  parson's  anxiety  is  atti 
moment  awake,  are  two  Cambridf 
students,  who  are  making  a  vac&ti< 
visit  to  the  north  of  Ireland.  ( 
these,  Vivyan  has  accidentally  sod 
connexion  with  the  particular  distri 
in  which  the  Spensers  are  located, 
he  has  a  small  estate  there,  the  reo 
of  which  are  received  for  him  bj 
respectable  person,  with  whom  we  ai 
destined  to  form  an  intimate  acquain 
ance,  as  he  is  also  Mr.  Spenser's  lith 
proctor. 

The  Mr.  Dawson,  whose  name  oi 
readers  may  remember  as  a  friend  i 
Sydney  Spenser's,  was  a  dtsaolo 
young  man  of  broken  fortunes,  wt 
lived  in  a  sort  of  Castle  Rackrentc 
the  coast.  Castle  Dawson  was  sepi 
rated  by  wild  and  dreary  roountaii 
from  the  parsonage  and  the  village  \ 
Redcrosa,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  tl 
curate  lived.  Dawson's  estate  ^ 
eaten  up  with  debt;  he  still,  'howenj 
contrived  to  maintain  a  kind  of  d 
vided  possession  with  receivers  of  tl 
Court  of  Chancery,  sequestrators,  an 
ministers  of  the  law  of  all  kinds,  fl 
perversely  fancied  himself  in  love  «i! 
Elizabeth  Spenser.  His  visits  to  t^ 
parsonage  had,  however,  been  intej 
rupted  by  his  owing  a  tithe  arret' 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  the  rectoi 
he  now  expressed  a  wish  to  pav,  and  n 
quested  that  the  agent,  a  tithe>pro< 
tor,  should  be  sent  to  receive  il 
Randy  M'Guireis  forthwith  dispatch 
to  Castle  Dawson,  and  he  takes  the  o|| 
portunity  of,  at  the  same  time,  visii 
ing  the  tenants  of  Vivyan,  for  tb 
purpose  of  collecting  his  rent  ^^ 
was  not  the  agent,  but  his  depot? 
The  agent  resided  in  Dublin,  loangiq| 
about  the  clubs,  "  being  too  fisej 
man  to  collect  rents  in  person,  p»rt^ 
cularly  the  rents  of  a  small  estate." 

M'Guire  was  a  coward.  In  w* 
district  where  his  operations  vef< 
carried  on,  there  was  no  oonspir^cj 
against  either  rent  or  tithes;  boti^ 
there  was  actual  rebellion  agunst  t« 
landlord  and  the  parson  in  other  pu^ 
of  the  island,  Donegal  was  not  witbottl 
its   rumours    6f    approschiog  v*^' 
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Randj  had  to  ask  for  hia  tithes  more 

!bn  oDce ;  and»  even  as  to  rent^  he 

iiii  not  see  in  the  tenants  the  zeal  for 

its  pijment  to  which  he  had  heen  ac- 

mtoaed.     His  best  friend  was  the 

priest,  who  had  his  eye  on  the  ^^  chaps** 

tbt  voald  agitate  the  parish.     It  was 

mn  comfort  f  o  Randy  that>  on  the 

Doming  he  rode  to  Castle  Dawson, 

Sjdoer  Spenser   chanced   to  be  the 

:'>:spaDion  of  his  road.    As  they  pass- 

*\  tbe  rains  of  an  old  fortress  that 

Tis  called  **  the  Black  Castle/'  Syd- 

M  amnsed    himself   by    suggesting 

nam  of  danger  to  the  fancy  of  the 

'-^sroas  old  man.     At  last  they  came 

•^vbere  their  roads  parted.     Randy 

!t  pped  at  a  little  inn  opposite  the  ave- 

*9(^  to    Castle   Dawson    to    receive 

Vlnins  rent,  reserying  his  visit  to 

Dtwsoa  for  the  following  morning. 

\rJnej  rides  to  Castle  Dawson. 

He  is  received  by  its  master  with  a 

nfased  and  bustling  welcome.     Still 

>^e  is  something  that  shows  his  visit 

'}  ill-timed.     We  have  said  that  Daw- 

*-^i  v&s  in  every  respect,  a  scoundrel. 

^^'hen  Sydney  came,  there  were  with 

liiB  two  associates,  whom    he    had 

brought  from  England,  and  whose  im- 

^^i^te  oceopation  was  assisting  Daw- 

'C'fi  in  plundering  the  castle  of  some 

:^iire8  and  books  that  had  belonged 

''J  &  former  possessor  of  the  place^ 

^  vhich,  bmng  of  some  value,  were 

:^)posed   to  be    replaced    by    some 

■trthless  subetitotes. 

To  communicate  such  a  purpose  to 
Sjiiey  is,  of  course,  impossible.  The 
i^ienlty  is  got  over  by  bluster,  and 
tootle,  and  falsehood.  The  ruffians 
^e  presented  as  a  valuator  sent  down 
^Ttm  the  courts,  and  a  wandering 
vtist.  Sydney  b  made  to  drink  deep, 
ib4  at  the  close  of  the  evening  play 
^-^  proposed.  There  are  no  cards, 
^jdney  recollects  that  Randy,  who  is 
u  the  fittle  inn,  is  likely  to  have  a  pack 
&  bis  pocket,  and  one  of  the  ruffians 
'v^ks  to  the  inn  for  the  purpose  of 
?^tiiigtbem. 

f^ody  was  weary,  and  had  retired 
^^l  his  den  early.  He  had  received 
^ivyan's  rent,  and  was  anxious  to 
^fxm.  the  notes.  There  is  scarcely 
^7  passage  in  the  book  which  more 
strikingly  illustrates  the  power  of  our 
*^ltor  in  that  mixed  style  of  descrip- 
^^,  which  is  the  charm  of  Scott's 
n&aimer,  and  m  which  sentiment  seems 
^^  but  seems  to  prevail  over  what  is 


properly  observation.  There  is  not  a 
page  in  these  volumes  that  does  not 
show  the  author  to  be  a  thoughtful, 
right-judging,  and  benevolent  man. 
Those  who  read  the  book  for  the  mere 
story  will  not  be  disappointed,  for  the 
story  is  skilfully  interwoven,  and  hap- 
pily told;  those  who  read  it  for  its 
incidental  pictures  of  society  in  a  land 
where  society  itself  is  a  picturesque 
anomaly,  will  be  aroused  and  gratified ; 
but  the  character  and  value  of  this 
book,  and  of  its  author's  former  works, 
is  of  a  far  higher  stamp  than  arises 
from  such  merits  as  these.  These  are 
but  the  frame-work — the  necessary 
and  carefully  wrought  frame-work  of 
what  we  find  in  his  novels.  The  au- 
thor of  fictions  such  as  we  are  now 
engaged  with  is,  in  reality,  educating 
such  minds  as  he  influences  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Spenser  or  any  of  our 
great  allegorical  poets.  The  educa- 
tion is  in  what  constitutes  our  proper 
humanity. 

The  picture  of  Randy  reckoning  his 
money  is  perfect : — 

*'  Tbe  passion  for  money  was  illus- 
trated strikingly  and  curiously  in  the 
character  of  tbe  little  tithe-proctor. 
Randy  was  remunerated  for  his  services 
with  a  fixed  salary,  and  he  was  scrupu- 
lously honest  and  punctual  in  making 
over  to  his  principals  all  the  sums  he 
received ;  but  he  delighted  inconceiv. 
ably  in  the  mere  act  of  receiying*.  The 
mere  sight  and  touch  of  the  money — 
the  mere  flapping  of  the  wings  of  Plutus 
passing  ever  so  fleetly  over  him,  grati- 
fied his  disinterested  covetousness  inor- 
dinately. Tbe  nncleanest  rag  of  a  bank- 
note— ^the  filthiest  dress  that  ever  filthy 
lucre  wore — a  tattered  old  note,  which 
he  was  not  even  to  retain  possession  of, 
perhaps,  for  half  a-day — thrilled  with 
rapture  his  little  yellow  palm,  made  his 
fingers  quiver,  and  his  eyes  dance  and 
glitter.  So  far  his  avarice  was  sensual, 
almost  the  only  sensual  luxury  tbe  poor 
old  man  was  acquainted  with;  yet  at 
the  same  time,  was  there  ever  so  pure  a 
form  of  the  love  of  money  ?  For  it  was 
not  for  himself  he  grasped  it ;  if  he  was 
rapacious  (and  it  was  only  the  fear  of 
Mr.  Spenser's  displeasure  that  kept  him 
from  being  a  Verres  in  his  line)  it  was 
not  with  the  slightest  view  to  his  own 
profit,  but  simply  out  of  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  the  sight  of  tbe  paper  or  the 
coin  itself.  Mammon  had  never  a  sin- 
cerer  worshipper.  Mammon  did  little 
for  poor  Maguire ;  housed  him  poorly, 
clotoed  him  sparingly,  put  scarce  a 
pound  of  flesh  on  his  bones,  fed  him 
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gradgingly  on  herrings  and  potatoes, 
varied  onlj  with  eggs  and  rashers  of 
bacon,  snpplied  his  extraordinary  length 
of  nose  witn  only  a  pennv- worth  of  snuff 
weekly;  yet  was  the  aevout  little  old 
proctor  more  loyal  to  his  false  god,  than 
many  a  Christian  is  to  the  true  and 
bountiful  divinity  who  clothes  him  in 
soft  raiment,  lodges  him  in  a  palace, 
and  feeds  him  daintily  thrice  a-day. 

"  No  sooner  had  he  climbed  the  steep 
narrow  stair-case,  or  more  properly 
ladder,  which  led  to  his  familiar  roost, 
than  closing  the  door  he  squatted  him- 
self down  on  a  rough-hewn  deal  chair, 
over  his  twinkling  farthing  candle  (a 
peeled  rush  dipped  in  the  melted  fat  of 
sheep)  to  reckon  out  his  money,  and 
perform  the  necessary  little  operations 
and  tendernesses  towards  it,  preyious 
to  vesting  it  respectfully  in  the  old 
black-leather  case,  which  (as  we  havo 
seen)  he  always  carried  in  a  privy 
pocket  wrought  into  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  on  the  mner  and  left  side,  so  as  to 
be  as  near  his  heart  as  possible. 

"  One  by  one  he  took  up  the  notes 
delicately  and  reverently,  as  some  great 
scholar  and  editor  in  the  Vatican  might 
handle  a  fragment  of  a  lost  decade  of 
Livy  discovered  in  a  state  of  extreme 
decay,  dropping  to  pieces  like  tinder. 
Then  he  very  gently  smoothed  down 
every  piece  of  bank  paper  separately  ; 
no  lady's  maid  ever  handled  a  berthe  of 
the  costliest  point  more  daintily." — Vol. 
i.  pp.  216-219. 

Randy  is  next  day  robbed  of  this 
money^  and  of  a  sum  received  at  Castle 
Dawson.  Bat  we  anticipate.  Sydney 
is  led  into  play,  and  is  a  winner.  He 
at  last  is  got  to  bed  ;  and  then  com- 
mences the  spoliation  of  the  pictures 
and  articles  of  vertu  at  Castle  Daw- 
son. The  sale  of  the  pictures  at 
Castle  Dawson  had  been  directed  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  no  provi- 
sion bad  been  made  for  their  being 
valued  by  any  competent  judge ;  and 
this  omission  suggested  to  Dawson  the 
easy  fraud  in  which  he  was  now  en- 
gaged. 

Never  did  Lapland  witch  or  wizard 
brew  a  more  convenient  storm  than 
that  which  was  predicted  by  Hercules 
Woodward  ;  and  the  weather  that 
followed  was  favourable — marvellously 
favourable — to  all  the  purposes  which 
we  must  suppose  present  to  oar  au- 
thor's mindf  when  he  first  sketched 
the  young  ladies  at  the  parsonage. 
And  the  rain  after  the  storm  was  as 
good  as  the  storm  itself.     It  rained 


cats  and  dogs*  and  lieutenant-colone 
— it  really  did  1  We  wish  we  hi 
Griffith's  map  of  the  district»  to  leai 
all  about  lakes*  and  bogs,  and  river 
or  that  our  author  had  given  names 
bis  localities.  Well,  we  must  do  wit 
out  them,  and  get  on  as  we  best  ci 
But  how  shall  Lieutenant-colon 
Dabzac  and  Mr.  Trundle  get  od,  wl 
are  riding  during  the  stormy  suns 
to  a  dinner-party,  and  find  a  bri^ 
which  they  have  to  cross,  the  onlj  o 
for  many  a  weary  mile,  broken  down 
the  violence  of  the  flood.  Trundle 
Lord  Bonham's  agent ;  is  busy  wi 
a  hundred  plans  for  the  improveme 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  Whig  parson'i 
as  good  a  name  as  he  can  get  to  I 
memorial,  praying  the  imperial  pi 
liament  for  thirty  millions  to  develo 
the  resources  of  Ireland.  More 
feels  it  not  reasonable  to  ask,  bat  le 
he  will  not  take.  Lieutenant-coloi! 
Dabzac  is  an  Orange  Lieutenaot-col 
Del.  He  is  one  of  the  Ulster  iu| 
nates ;  will  rule  all  things  with  i  bi| 
band.  The  Whig  parson  views  bi 
with  what  our  author  describes  as 
natural  antipathy.  Not  so  his  eld 
daughter.  He  is  the  very  man  i 
her.  A  week  of  variable  westb 
keeps  him  a  willing  prisoner  at  ^ 
parsonage.  There  is  rain  enough  i 
some  two  or  three  days  to  confine  t] 
parties  to  flirtation  within  doors ;  « 
then  the  sky  brightens  ;  and  we  h^ 
out-door  rides,  and  finally  an  exo^ 
sion  to  the  magic  island,  of  which  i 
have  before  made  mention.  The  wilj 
in-door  amusements  are  varied  by  fl 
casional  readings  of  essays  by 
Spenser;  for  indolent  as  he  is, 
by  no  means  an  inactive  author, 
have  from  him  a  pleasant  chapter 
titled  **  Directions  to  Governeti 
and  a  philosophical  romance,  emf 
ing  Gulliver's  journey  to  Laputa,^ 
scribing  the  country  of  Higgled)" 
gledy : — 


•*  The  island  is  so  called  from 
Higgledies,  who  constitute  the  6id< 
and  wealthier  part  of  its  popaUi 
and  the  Pigc^Iedies,  who  consUtut' 
greater  and  poorer  portion.    . 

•*  Up  to  theoeginning  of  the  prfs 
century,  the  island  had  a  sort  of  I*| 
lature  of  its  own,  not  extremely  da| 
the  British  Parliament  in  form,  i 
the  National  darem-Scarem.  Mi 
lous  things  are  recorded  of  the  Hi 
Scarem  of  Higgledy-Piggledr, 
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'i?  Hi^gledles  kept  all  to  themselves, 
« thall  its  profits  and  bononrs,  in  order 
a; at  the  Piggledies,  by  their  efforts  to 
;H  into  it  also,  might   never  want  a 
'^'tire  to  keep  the  country  in  its  nor- 
^'  state  of  uproar  and  disorder.     At 
■^ztJi  a  more  powerful  neighbouring 
«ute,  the  Whiteuinders,  envious  of  the 
prt^perity  of  the  people  of  Higgledy- 
^■'Z%\vi.j  in  the  possession  of  this  tnes- 
t:ii:^!e  domestic  treasure,  determined 
t  •  nb  them  of  it,  and  actually  commit- 
tal tb«  robbery  about  the  beginning  of 
'ik  present  century.    To  the  Higgledies 
ti^  was  perhaps  a  serious  blow,  but  the 
^::difdies  might  have  been  expected  to 
Ut4  ruher  rejoiced  than  grieved  at  it. 
T:c  contrary,    however,   took    place. 
r<  Piggledies  have  been  howling  like 
^sJaos  from  that  day  to  this  for  the 
^'tontton  of  their  native  Harem- Sca- 
nia, an  assembly  into  which  they  were 
L*T^r  suffered  to  put  their  snouts." — 
V-l  L  pp.  354-358. 


Saeh  was  the  island  of  Higgledy- 
r^giedy  ;  and  what  the  whole  island 
Cdj  on  a  large  scale,  every  village  in 
t'^e  island  was  in  little. 

Redcr  os8«  where  our  curate  lived,  was 
^"^  If  &  type  of  all  the  rest.  It  was  an 
1  -cient  corporate  town,  and  this  kept 
op  a  distinction  between  tlie  classes  of 
&h<ibitants:  all,  however,  were  idle 
nd  lazy — all  doing  nothing — all  ex- 
acting everything    to  be    done  for 


•Sr-oi: — 


"  The  Protestant  population  belong- 
;  to  the  Established  Church  consisted 
'  f  a  grocer,  a  publican,  two  tailors, 
^fee  policemen,  and  four  revenue-offi- 
^^■»,  with  their  respective  complements 
•f  wives  and  children.  The  Presbyte- 
hiQs  Dombered  one  shoemaker,  two 
l^eksmiUis,  a  baker,  a  carpenter,  and  a 
H.^teU Wright.  There  was  one  Quaker, 
w'ii{>  met  mhis  own  house  ;  and  the  rest 
cf  the  barghers  of  all  trades  and  voca- 
ti»ns,  a  vast  m^ority  of  the  entire  po- 
bulatioo,  were  Roman  Catholics,  prin- 
"pally  M'Swynes,  with  the  few  O'Go* 
^irties,  races  of  old  renown  in  the  coun- 
;  V,  but  generally  at  feud  with  one  an- 
•tbw.'_.Vol.  ii-,pp.  16,  17. 

Tbe  efforts  of  the  Spensers  and 
^^oodwarda  to  civilise  these  people 
^  told  Of  in  a  description  of  the 
»fnQmn^.^hoo]8,  and  other  educational 
^•titations,  which  they  superintend. 
^^vst  htm  everythmg  except  the 
fxtraordmary  conducts  as  he  esteems 
^t,  of  Spenser's  asking  the  parish  priest 
to  dinner;— 


**  It  was  a  chapter  of  Irish  history  to 
mark  how  the  colonel  looked  at  the 
priest  just  as  if  he  was  a  dog,  or  the 
priest  of  a  religion  in  which  a  dog  was 
the  divinity.  Father  Magrath,  on  the 
other  hand,  eyed  the  colonel  with  the 
defiant  air  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  re- 
presented the  people,  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  people  was  *  conquering 
and  to  conquer.'  The  intense  enmity 
with  which  they  regarded  one  another 
was,  indeed,  the  means  of  keeping  the 
peace  between  them ;  for,  feeling  that 
any  converse  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
warmth  of  altercation  incompatible  with 
good  manners,  particularly  in  ladies' 
company,  they  refrained,  by  mutual 
consent,  from  holding  'any  intercourse 
whatsoever." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  34. 

The  report  of  the  tithe  proctor's  hav- 
ing been  robbed  has  already  reached 
the  parsonage ;  and  Mrs.  Spenser  has 
made  her  husband  write  to  the  chief 
secretary,  to  obtain  military  protection 
in  this  lawless  state  of  the  country. 
**  My  Uncle  the  Curate"  suspects  that 
Dawson  himself  has  something  to  say 
to  the  adventure.  Sydney  nas  not 
yet  returned.  Is  a  visit  to  the  island 
to  be  delayed  till  his  return?  No, 
say  the  young  ladies,  for  he  will  bring 
Dawson  with  him ;  and  Dawson,  at 
all  times  detestable,  could  never  be  less 
welcome  than  at  the  time  of  Dabzac's 
visit.  So  to  the  island  they  go ;  the 
Spensers  in  a  smart  cutter  of  their 
own — the  Woodwards  in  a  stout,  well- 
built  smack,  called  af^er  Hercules's 
fat  wife,  the  *'  Caroline.*' 

It'  is  a  glorious  day.  The  young 
Spensers — a  younger  brood  than  those 
with  whom  we  are  chiefly  concerned — 
are  all  alive  with  joyousness.  Their 
cousins,  the  Woodwards — for  the  cu- 
rate's fat  wife  is  the  rector's  sister — 
trained  to  bolder  and  hardier  habits, 
scamper  over  rock  and  mountain. 
They  are  startled  at  the  sight  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  and  they  soon  find 
that  there  are  other  visitors  on  the 
island.  Lord  Bonham's  friends,  for 
whose  safety  the  late  storm  had  made 
Spenser  anxious,  have  taken  possession 
of  the  spot,  and  are  making  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  they  can  with  stores 
from  their  pleasure-bark,  which  has 
escaped  with  as  little  real  injury  as  if  a 
Prospero  and  Ariel  had  again  com- 
bined to  array  incidents  of  but  seem- 
ing danger,  and  hasten  on  the  destinies 
of  these  summer  mariners.  As  surely 
as  Arabella  is  made  for  our  lieutenant- 
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colonel,  and  oar  lieutenant- colonel  for 
Arabella*  so  snrelj  must  Elizabeth 
find  a  lover  blown  to  her  bj  this  most 
propitious  storm.  She  and  Vivjan 
meet  for  the  first  time  on  the  enchant- 
ed island.  But  another  of  her  lovers 
makes  his  appearance  at  the  pic-nic- 
no  other  than  Mr.  Dawson,  who,  with 
Sydney,  follows  the  party.  We  learn, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  that  Dawson 
is  about  to  become  M.P.  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Rottenham. 

Acquaintanceship,  of  coarse,  grows 
out  of  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and,  on 
a  visit  to  the  parsonage,  we  ha^e  the 
following  playful  description  :«> 

"  •  Now  you  shall  hear,  Mr.  Vlvyan, 
how  well  our  Echo  understands  the  state 
of  Ireland.' 

"  Then  the  rector  proceeded  to  cate- 
chise the  nymph  as  follows,  taking  care 
to  pronounce  the  final  words  of  each 
sentence  in  a  sufficiently  loud  tone. 

"  What  is  the  chief  source  of  the  evils 
of  Ireland  ?    JEcho — Land. 

**  What  is  the  state  of  Munster  ? — 
Stir. 

"  What  are  they  doing  in  Connaught  ? 
— Naught. 

"  Why  don't  they  reclaim  their  mo- 
rasses ? — Asses. 

**  Should  we  not  incite  them  to  indus- 
try ?— Try. 

**  Inform  us  what  the  derivation  of 
Erin  is  ? — Erinnys. 

'*  Then  the  curate,  with  his  stentorian 
lungs,  proposed  the  following  interroga- 
tories, shaped  with  a  view  to  show  that 
the  Echo  was  of  his  way  of  thinking : — 

••  What  would  you  give  the  Catholics  ? 
— Licks. 

<*  Who  best  deserves  a  fat  rectory  ?— 
Tory. 

**But  the  Echo  answered  questions 
of  another  kind,  equally  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  company;  for,  on  being 
asked 

**  *  In  what  wine  shall  we  drink  the 
health  of  Colonel  Dabzac?'  the  airy 
tongue  replied,  with  the  same  prompti- 
tude and  sharp  distinctness — '  Sack.'" — 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  108,  109. 

*  The  manners  of  the  people  of  Red- 
cross  are  necessarily  the  subject  of 
some  attention  to  the  English  visitors. 
The  rector  insisted  they  were  improv- 
ing—  slowly,  very  slowly,  however. 
He  scarcely  succeeds  in  proving  that 
there  is  any  change  for  the  better : — 

*'  It  was  an  unlucky  day  for  the  poor 
citizens  of  Redcross,  for,  as  the  party 
rode  through  that  part  of  the  town. 


which  the  M'Swyneft  principally  occu- 
pied, and  where  the  houses  were  gene- 
rally thatched,  a  most  diverting  and 
surprising  scene  presented  itsdf.  The 
inhabitants  were  observed,  some  perched 
like  birds,  others  lyin^  on  their  faces, 
upon  the  roofs  of  their  bumble  dwelling, 
for  what  purpose  the  Englishman  tried 
in  vain  to  conjecture. 

** '  It  is  an  Oriental  custom,'  sud 
Markham,  'and  perhaps  confirms  what 
I  have  heard  stated,  that  the  Irish  are 
of  Eastern  and  Hebrew  origin.' 

*'  The  Spensers  smiled  at  this  learned 
solution,  but  Vivyan  naturally  wondered 
how  they  could  enjoy  this  house-top  re- 
creation in  such  a  high  wind. 

"  •  Why  don't  you  come  down,*  he 
asked,  '  until  the  gale  abates  a  little  ?* 

*'  *  On  the  contrary,'  said  Mr.  Spen- 
ser, '  they  will  never  come  down  while 
the  gnXe  lasts ;  if  thev  did,  their  roofo 
would  be  blown  into  the  air.'  ** — Vol.  ii., 
pp.  136,  137. 

Dawson  has  been  pitchforked  into 
parliament  by  a  knot  of  priests  and 
attorneys.  Dawson  swallows  pledges 
with  less  difficulty  than  Rabelais's 
hero,  who  fed  every  day  upon  wind- 
mills : — 

"  He  pledged  himself  to  dismember 
the  British  empire  without  a  scruple, 
and  would  have  entered  into  an  equally 
solemn  engagement  to  repeal  the  law  of 
gravity  and  dissolve  the  universe,  with 
just  as  little  remorse  of  conscience. 

*'  As  to  his  patriotism  and  public 
spirit,  they  were  hereditary ;  he  prized 
his  countrv  too  hi^hl^  to  sell  her  for  a 
trifle,  and  he  thought  it  the  indefeasible 
right  of  an  Irish  gentleman  to  have  a 
parliament  of  his  own,  wherein  to  carry 
his  jobs.  The  last  generation  had  driven 
their  parliamentary  trade  in  College 
Green,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 

S resent  should  be  forced  to  do  their 
irty  work  at  Westminster; — so  far 
was  Dudley  a  thoroughly  sincere  re- 
pealer."—Vol.  iL,  pp.  243-247. 

We  have  told  of  the  fears  of  Mrs. 
Spenser,  and  how  they  led  her  to  wish 
for  military  protection  at  the  parson- 
age. This  was  refused ;  but,  through 
some  interference  of  Dawson's,  for  the 
purpose  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
Mrs.  Spenser,  a  party  of  police  were 
sent  there,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
Mr.  Spenser.  The  scene  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  Chief  Secretary  of 
Dublin  Castle  is  a  very  amusing  one, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
sketch  from  some  actual  realities :-— 
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"  There  were  circamstances  connected 
sithtbis  first  act  of  Mr.  Dudley  Daw- 
«oQ  in  his  jMrluunentary  character  which 
ncibe  vs  to  describe  it  in  some  little  de- 

XiA. 

"  He  excited  not  a  little  attention  as 
be  svaf g«red  one  day  about  five  o'clock 
ist'^  the  waiting-room  of  the  Castle,  ge- 
cerjllj  thronged  about  that  hour  with 
"Socials  having   appointments  on  busi- 
'i«£S  depntations,   suitors,    claimants, 
K^fants,  political    quacks    hawking 
i^^rir  sovereign  remedies  for  all  manner 
of  poliic  disorders  and  social  erils,  news- 
'S'ti^rs,  outrage-mongers,  vote-mon- 
SrK  pamphleteers  (dirty  fellows,  some 
■^ti^iD,  in  more  ways  than  one),  re- 
t*  i^rs,  messengers,  loungers,  tattlers, 
^irs,  and  spectators.     It  was  capital 
t '  overhear  the  different  little  groups 
"ti  vhich  the  assembly  was  divided 
V 'iipermg  together,  and  mutually  des- 
P^isg  and  abusing  one  another  as  hire- 
in^«,  place>httnter8,  and  Castle-hacks. 
Mr.  Tnindle  was  there  with  his  address 
to  the  Crown  and  enormous  chart  of 
Loch  Swilly,  determined  to  see  the  Chief 
^:<Tttary,  who,   upon    his    part,    was 
^i^aliv  determined    not    to    see    Mr. 
Tnmdie.    A  Mr.   Fosberry  was  there 
^'^),  as  great  a  bore  in  his  way  as 
Tniodle,  with  his  pockets  full  of  sam- 
:->aof  ail  kinds  of  guano,  liquid  and  so- 
i'i-   He  perfumed  the  ante-room  in  not 
' « most  agreeable  way. 


*  A  well-known,  clever,  and  popular 
Corney,  Tom  Conolly  by  name,  was 
'S'-re  amongst  the  rest,  naring  some 
'  itif  bosiness  of  his  own  to  transact, 
^*A  beguiling  the  time  before  his  inter- 
'i^  with  poignant  jests  and  humorous 
Mecdotes,  keeping  a  large  circle  in  fits 
'  (^tighter.  Conolly  was  the  shrewdest, 
'-^^Terest,  pleasantest,  jolliest  limb  of  the 
l^v  that  ever  the  sweet  south,  whence  he 
'^me(aQd  which  alone  could  have  pro- 
<^ed  bim)  contributed  to  the  hall  of  the 
F'xir.Courts.  He  had  fun  enough  to 
^^e  a  dozen  funny  fellows,  and  he 
hew  more  law  than  all  the  place-hunt- 
'^%  barristers  put  together.  His  elec- 
^oDeering  talents  were  matchless  ;-»- 
^i^  wine,  good-humour,  with  a 
^tron^  voluble  court-house  elocution — a 
Machiavelli  in  the  committee-room^  a 
^Vilkes  on  the  hustings.  His  broad 
^'Qod  face  was  as  full  of  sensible  drol- 
^7  as  the  part  of  one  of  Shakspeare*8 
tlowns.  It  was  intensely  Irisn ;  its 
"^ic,  if  faces  are  musical,  played '  Pa- 
trick Way.'  or  •  The  Boys  of  Kilkenny,' 
^iblj.    He   looked    comedy,   and  he 

poke  farce— the  comedy,  Goldsmith's  ; 
th*v  farce,  O'Keefe's.  KSs  lips  quivered 
*ith  mirth,  and  he  had  an  eye  for  the 


hole  in  every  man*s  coat,  or  could  pick 

one  at  his  pleasure. 

■         ••••••• 

"There  was  incessant  ringing  of 
bells,  the  Chief  Secretary's  bell,  the 
Under  Secretary's  bell,  and  other  bells, 
whichHcept  such  a  janglingas  was  never 
before  heard,  except  in  a  Flemish  town, 
or  in  Mr.  Spenser's  house,  when  his  wife 
was  hysterical.  Tom  Conolly  pretended 
that  he  knew  by  the  bells  what  the  re- 
sult of  each  interview  was.  If  a  bell 
rang  sharplv  and  waspishly,  the  last 
person  introauced  was  no  favourite  ;  the 
Secretary  was  provoked  by  his  applica- 
tion, and  impatient  to  get  rid  of  him.  If 
it  rang  steadily,  and  not  immediately 
after  the  bowing  out,  an  impression  had 
been  produced,  and  the  claim  wa^  worth 
consideration.  All  this  time  the  messen- 
gers and  junior  clerks  were  bustling  to 
and  fro,  some  with  red  boxes,  some  with 
black,  some  with  bundles  of  papers, 
some  taking  cards  and  letters  from  those 
in  waiting,  and  promising  to  hand  them 
in  at  the  very  first  opportunity.  Dawson 
arrested  one  of  the  messengers,  and 
said,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  that  he 
wanted  to  see  Lord 

*'  *  Impossible,  sir,  to-day,*  said  the 
ready  fellow. 

"  Dawson  blazed  up,  and  presenting 
his  card,  ordered  the  messenger  to  hand 
it  instantly  to  the  Chief  Secretary :  ad- 
ding, so  that  the  whole  ante-room  heard 
him,  '  I'm  a  member  of  parliament.' 

"  Everybody  looked  at  the  self-adver- 
tised legislator,  and  Conolly,  who  was 
acquainted  with  everything  and  every- 
body, soon  made  it  known  who  Dawson 
was,  telling  stories  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  and  the  Dawson  nose,  which 
forced  his  audience  to  hold  their  sides. 

•*  *  Now,  Mr.  Dawson,  this  way.' 

" '  Mr.  Dawson,'  said  the  Secretary, 
without  sitting  down,  *  1  was  sorry  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  refusing  Mr. 
Spenser's  application  for  a  military 
force ;  indeed,  he  wanted  some  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  was  quite  out  of  the 
question ;  but,  to  the  extent  of  a  small 
detachment  of  police,  I  have  no  objection 
to  comply  with  his  wishes  and  yours. 
As  long  as  I  hold  office,  the  clergy  shall 
be  protected,  and  whenever  you  have  any 
favour  to  ask  on  their  behalf  I  shall  be 
always  happy  to  see  you,  either  here  or 
in  London.' 

*'  As  he  made  this  speech,  he  bowed 
the  member  out  of  the  room  as  adroitly 
as  if  he  had  studied  the  rules  Mr.  Taylor 
gives  in  his  *  Statesman'  for  putting  an 
abrupt  end  to  official  conferences."— 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  249-260. 
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The  inachinerj  of  the  novelist  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  of  actual 
life.  The  passions  and  intrigues  of 
servants,  and  their  unsuspected  con- 
trivances to  carry  out  some  small  ob- 
jects of  their  own«  disturb  the  arrange- 
ments of  jour  imaginary  Spensers  and 
Woodwards,  no  less  than  similar  inter- 
ferences with  our  happiness  in  real 
life.  Miss  M'Cracken,  the  nursery 
governess,  has  humbled  herself  to  be- 
ing the  mere  toady  of  Mrs.  Spenser. 
She  poisons  her  mind  with  every  ma- 
lignant vapour  of  report  that  circulates 
through  the  village*  and  stupifies  her 
frame  with  laudanum*  prohibited  by 
Mrs.  Spenser*s  physicians,  but  clan- 
destinely procured  and  administered 
by  Miss,  M'Cracken.  She  it  is  who 
suggests  to  Dawson  the  means  of  con- 
ciliating Mrs.  Spenser  ;  and  Dawson's 
energies  are  kept  awake  to  the  carry- 
ing out  every  object  of  Miss  M^Cra#- 
ken,  by  his  strange  passion  for  Eliza- 
beth. 

The  party  of  police  sent  down  to 
the  parsonage  soon  complicates  the 
story,  by  making  Miss  M'Cracken 
herself  a  sort  of  an  heroine.  A  young 
policeman,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
family,  wins  her  heart.  He  loses  his 
place  in  the  police ;  but,  through 
Dawson's  interest,  gets  an  appointment 
in  the  excise.  Miss  M'Cracken  fears 
that  her  prey  may  escape,  and  her 
mind  is  given  to  the  object  of  getting 
the  family  to  Dublin.  This  is  easily 
managed.  Threatening  notices  are 
written,  in  a  tone  of  furious  patriotism, 
and  determinate  resistance  to  tithes — 
written  by  Miss  M'Cracken  herself; 
but,  between  Mrs.  Spensers  fears  and 
the  alarm  excited,  the  family  leave  the 
parsonage  for  Dublin. 

Sydney  is  sent  to  Cambridge,  chief- 
ly to  save  him  from  the  contamination 
of  Dawson's  society.  Dawson  had, 
however,  already  taught  him  to  con- 
tract debts  in  the  little  village  of  Red- 
cross,  and  the  lessons  there  learned 
are  repeated  on  a  large  scale  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

A  number  of  concurring  circum- 
stances seem  to  fasten  on  Sydney  the 
guilt  of  having  robbed  the  tithe-proc- 


tor. His  own  exceeding  weakness,  in 
not  stating  the  facts  of  his  debts  in  the 
village,  and  of  having  paid  some  of 
them  with  money  won  at  play  from 
one  of  Dawson's  associates,  and  which 
proved  to  be  part  of  the  spoil  taken 
from  Randy,  leaves  little  doubt  of  his 
guilt.  The  disentanglement  of  the 
web  in  which  accident  and  the  frauds 
of  Dawson  have  involved  him*  is  the 
chief  business  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
story. 

We  must  not  teli  all  our  author's 
secrets.  Hercules  must,  no  doubt* 
die  an  archdeacon,  or  something  of  the 
kind ;  but  how  this  is  brought  about 
we  know,  and  will  not  tell.  In  fact* 
we  have  already  told  too  much  of  the 
story ;  but  as  we  have  said,  no  ana- 
lysis can  give  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  the  real  merits  of  this 
novel. 

We  wish  we  had  more  room  for 
extracts.  The  chapter  entitled  "  Daw- 
son in  Parliament,"  is  excellent.  Tom 
ConoUy  reappears,  and  his  comments 
are  at  least  as  amusing  as  those  with 
which  he  delighted  the  strange  circle 
in  the  antechambers  at  Dublin  Castle^ 
Serious  distress  arises  to  the  rector 
and  his  family  from  Sydney's  Cambridge 
doings,  and  these  are  among  the  most 
affecting  passages  of  the  book. 

Our  author  seems  to  hold  the  pen  of 
a  rapid  writer.  This  is  decidedly  his 
best  novel.  We  trust  soon  again  to 
meet  him.  Ho  is  plainly  a  young 
writer,  and  we  anticipate  from  him 
higher  things,  as  he  gradually  acquires 
from  the  acknowledged  excellence  of 
these  volumes,  and  of  the  "  Falcon 
Family,"  more  entire  confidence  in  hia 
own  powers,  and  feels  more  full  assu- 
rance, than  it  is  possible  any  one  but  a 
writer  familiar  with  the  effects  which 
his  works  produce  on  the  public  mind 
can  feel*  of  the  entire  sympathy  of  his 
readers. 

As  to  the  story  itself*  we  close  our 
account  of  it  with  Scott's  verses  at  the 
close  of  Rokeby : — 


"  Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  nrtf , 
Yielding  like  an  April  daj. 
Smiling  noon  for  tnllen  narrow. 
Yean  of  Joy  for  hours  of  sorrow/* 


A. 
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The  Times  continues  to  appear  with 

Kiiibated  vigor  and  virulence  in  the 

cose  of  •*  the   new  Irish   Poor-law/* 

ur^us  the  landed  interest  in  Ireland ; 

aai  adheres  to  the  interrogatory  sys- 

t'  m  in  the  advocacy  of  its  cause,  and  in 

'.k  defamation  of  its  purposed  victims. 

O3  the  report  of  an  inspector,  who 

♦icarribes  the  condition  of  an  Union 

■  '.rburdeDed    with    pauperism,     the 

"ii^iing  joumal"  pronounces   Irish 

ViJowners  '*  gnilty  of  the  famine,"* 

"ibey  traded  in  misery  and  debasc- 

sient — the  vile  speculation  came  to  a 

Liiiunal  bankruptcy — who  so  proper 

to  lose  by  it  as  themselves  ?    I{  their 

f-tates  should  pass  into  the  hands  of 

•-  ihers  who  will  render  a  better  account 

vi  them  ?    that   is  no  more  than  their 

ijime  deserves." 

This  i5  at  least  a  plausible  defence 
^••r  the  severity  of  a  crushing  rate. 
Tlie  parties  upon  whom  it  has  been 
ja*tlv  inflicted  are  suffering^  but  the 
ft^nalty  of  their  ofiences.  They  had 
I.  L^ected  the  duties  and  abused  the 
{'t.wers  confided  to  them  as  owners  or 
'-  •••upiers  of  the  land.  For  their  own 
""^"^  gains  and  their  own  opprobri- 
^i-i  profit   they  lent  themselves  to  a 

*  iaous  subdivision  of  farms,  and  thup 
dl^rded  facilities  for  an  increase  of 
p"-'pulation  with  which  the  resources 

•  f  the  country  could  not  keep  pace, 
"  Such  a  system,"  the  Times  pro- 
r ounces,  "amounted  to  a  crime." 
''Should  they"  (landowners)  «*com- 
pUin  that  the  measures  now  adopted 
^•}  the  legislature  to  alleviate  the  pre- 
-.tit  distress,  and  to  prevent  its  recur- 
r-rnrie,  hat^  a  pemd  character,  they  will 
not  receive  much  comfort  from  this 
^i«le  of  the  channel." 

We  are  not  rash,  we  trust,  in  dis- 
^ming  here  something  like  a  cK)inci- 
'lence  in,  if  not  an  adoption  of,  the 
vifjws  put  forward  in  our  last  number. 
We  there  described  the  principle  on 
which  the  "  new  Irish  Poor-law  "  could 
f  e  defended,  as  one  in  which  mercy 
;ind  punitive  justice  meet  together. 
<.'untributions  are  demanded  in  order 
Ui  feed  the  hungry,  penalties  are  ex- 


acted, in  order  to  punish  the  trans- 
gressor. Such  is  now  the  defence  made 
for  the  poor-law  by  its  leading  advo- 
cate. If,  in  feeding  destitute  cotters, 
it  reduce  landowners  to  pauperism,  it 
only  inflicts  a  punishment  commensu- 
rate to  their  misdeeds — **  they  were 
guilty  of  a  crime"  and  they  suffer  for 
it. 

Happy  in  having,  thus  far,  an  indi- 
rect approval  of  our  views,  on  the  part 
of  the  THmes,  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  that  we  may  be  further  favored, 
and  that  our  complaint  against  the  in- 
discriminate severity  with  which  the 
poor-law  scatters  its  inflictions  may 
also  be  fiated  with  the  adversary's  ap- 
probation. Measures  '*  of  a  penal  cha- 
racter" are  defensible  on  two  grounds, 
necessity  and  justice.  Good,  is  the 
proper  end  and  aim  of  legislation. 
Where  it  inflicts  evil  it  can  excuse  the 
act  only  on  the  plea  that  it  was  inevi- 
table, or  that  it  was  just.  A  suspen- 
sion of  the  Ilabeas  Corpus  Act  is  ex- 
cusable because  it  is  necessary — the 
penal  severity  of  the  poor-law  should 
nave  a  character  of  retributive  justice. 
But  punishment,  to  be  just,  must  pre- 
suppose crime.  If  it  be  excessive,  or 
irrespective  of  offence,  it  is  cruelty,  or 
vengeance — the  visitation  of  an  enemy, 
not  a  judge.  And  such,  we  contend, 
is  the  penal  severity  of  the  Irish  poor- 
law,  visited  alike  upon  the  upright 
and  the  offending,  disproportioned  to 
the  offence  it,  without  proof,  presumes 
— and  most  oppressively  and  ungene- 
rously inflicted,  in  many  instances,  in 
which  it  is  clear,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  gainsaying,  that  there  has  been  no 
offence  whatever  to  suggest  a  plausible 
excuse  for  it.  We  complain  of  this  as 
of  a  grave  injustice.  The  poor-law 
punishes  Irish  landlords  for  crimes  of 
which  none  of  them  have  been  proved 
guilty,  and  with  which,  it  admits  of 
proof  positive,  the  far  greater  number 
of  them  are  not  chargeable. 

We  can  remember  well,  when  we 
anticipated  from  the  administration  of 
the  poor-law,  results  of  a  far  more  salu- 
tary nature  than  it  has  served  to  realize. 
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We  were  not  unaware  of  the  many  ob- 
icctions  to  which  it  was  on  principle 
liable,  bat  we  hoped  for  ample  com- 
pensation in  the  h^ht  it  was  to  let  in 
on  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  on  those  momentous  rela- 
tions which  arise  out  of  the  occupation 
of  land.  We  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
varieties  to  be  found  in  the  landlord 
species  and  genera,  and  we  trusted 
tfiat  the  facilities  of  the  Poor-law 
Unions  for  making  them  known  to  the 
country  had  not  b«en  provided  in  vain. 
We  looked  to  the  Workhouse  test  as  a 
criterion  by  which  landlord  as  well  as 
pauper  was  to  be  tried,  and  we  fondly 
hoped  (such  is  our  constitutional  weak- 
ness or  strength),  that  the  evil  which 
we  knew  must  follow  from  the  opera- 
tion of  an  unwise  and  unjust  law,  would 
be  recompensed  by  the  great  advan- 
tage of  bringing  bad  landlords  under 
the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and 
discriminating  broadly  between  the 
real  '*  pests  of  the  farm*'  and  the  many 
benevolent  and  self-denying  proprie- 
tors, who  have  been,  under  circum- 
stances of  much  discouragement,  nobly 
thoughtful  of  their  duties.  We  com- 
plain that  this  essential  distinction 
has  not  been  made ;  we  blame  the  au- 
thors and  oflicials  of  the  poor-law  for 
the  neglect.  We  pronounce  their  ne- 
glect a  crime.  They  have  inflicted 
punishment  (in  many  instances  worse 
than  death)  where  there  was  no  delin- 
quency proved  against  the  suflerer.  It 
is  imputed  as  a  crime  to  certain  land- 
lords that  they  have  spread  pauperism 
over  the  land  by  hiring  out  to  the  labor- 
ing poor  such  scanty  accommodation  as 
enabled  them  to  exist.  It  is  surely  not 
a  virtue  in  the  poor-law  that  it  has  still 
further  augmented  pauperism  by  on 
indiscriminate  infliction  of  penalties  on 
all  whose  possessions  it  has  been  able 
to  reach,  making  the  alleged  miscon- 
duct of  a  few  the  pretext  for  ruining 
many  to  whom  no  similar  misconduct 
has  been  imputed.  It  was  "  a  crime  " 
in  landlords  to  aflbrd  too  readily  the 
shelter  of  a  roof,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  patch  of  ground,  because  by 
such  pernicious  indulgence  pauperism 
was  encouraged.  Assuredly  it  is  not 
to  the  praise  of  the  poor-law  that  it 
has  banished  industrious  farmers  and 
benevolent  landlords  from  their  homes, 
and  that  it  attempts  to  provide,  with- 
out diicrimination,  for  the  idle,  pro- 
fligate, and  helpless,  by  an  indiscri- 
minate confiscation  of  the  properties  of 


good  ^men  and  bad — the  thoughtless 
and  the  provident. 

It  does  not  lessen  oar  disapproba- 
tion of  the  poor-law  fanctionaries, 
that  they  are  daring  in  their  asper- 
sions  of  the  owners  of  land.  This 
is  but  an  aggravation  of  the  neglect 
we  complain  of.  Men  set  in  authority 
who  will  not  inquire  into  the  condact 
of  any  class  of  persons,  should  be  ab- 
stemious in  their  remarks  apon  them. 
To  give  currency  to  the  vaffuc  repre- 
sentations of  inspectors,  who  charge 
some  landlords  with  improper  conduct, 
and  impute  to  them  improper  motive^ 
is  to  give  a  character  of  deeper  crimi- 
nality to  the  very  censurable  omission 
of  wnich  we  complain.  A  body  is 
calumniated  when  some  of  its  members 
are  stigmatised,  and  no  effort  is  made 
to  exempt  the  pure  and  good  from 
suflertng  under  the  censure.  Tbe 
Commissioners  should  have  enjoinfd 
silence  on  their  **  inspectors, "  or 
should  speak  with  autnority  them- 
selves. JLandlordSf  as  the  Timet  af- 
firms on  the  <* inspectors*'*  authority, 
have  committed  a  crime.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Commissioners  to  ascer- 
tain  who  are  the  criminal  parties;  but 
while  justice  would  be  benefited  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  innocent  from  the 
guilty,  faction  will  obtain  its  ends  better 
by  leaving  the  two  classes  confounded 
under  the  same  vague  accusation. 
The  Poor-law  Commissioners  leaTo 
them  thus  confounded.  This  is  their 
crime.  We  believe  it  to  be  fouler  in 
its  character,  and  more  fatal  in  iti 
consequences,  than  the  worst  ^hich 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  landowner.  And  the  punishment 
for  it  awarded  by  Uie  state  is  doled 
out  in  the  form  of  nonours  and  eroola* 
ments.  We  earnestly  wish  the  Times 
would  direct  its  inquisitorial  jarenm- 
tive  upon  this  deunquencv.  A  frw 
interro^tives  would  be  well  expondtd 
upon  It.  What  is  the  doty  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  ?  Upon  whit 
principle  are  their  penal  benevolences 
to  be  extorted?  Are  they  instructed 
by  the  state  to  punish  innocent  and 

fuilty  alike?  If  they  are,  let  u* 
ear  no  more  of  those  charges  or  ca- 
lumnies against  landlords.  They  are 
superfluous  and  irrelevant.  I(  ^  I 
the  contrary,  the  argument  of  the 
Times  is  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  honesty— 
if  the  penalty  of  the  poor-rate  is  de- 
signed to  act  as  a  punishment  on  lU 
desert— then  the  Times  should  change 
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if<  course,  and  instead  of  inveighing 
£jsinst  landowners,  in  terms  which 
"^m  to  implj  that  all  who  suffer  de- 
strre  their  afflictions,  it  should  pour 
•jt  its  indignation  on  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  and  compel  them  to 
re-pect  their  duties.  The  Times  would 
p^  >toct  the  British  public,  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  not  to  be  held  responsible 
!•?  the  trespasses  of  offending  land- 
lonis  in  Ireland.  Why  not  enclose 
Tithin  the  same  protection  all,  whe- 
'b.r  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  who 
:a;  slike  irresponsible.  Why  call 
\<in  ao  Irish  landlord  rather  than  an 
Ir:^  annuitant,  or  than  any  other 
^  in  the  empire,  to  submit  to  a 
'-lalty  of  which  he  has  not  incurred 
'■>  forfeiture.  Why  not  call  upon 
ie  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  put 
•'^  accused  upon  their  trial,  and  to 
'kioguish  between  the  convicted  and 
:.:<.'  innocent  in  their  apportionment  of 
a  most  oppressive  burden  ? 

A  socm  revolution,  we  are  in- 
;  ncted,  is  in  process  at  this  moment 
m  Ireland,  and  the  cost  at  which  it  is 

-  be  carried  out  the  Times  would  im- 
:>6e upon  our  landed  interest  :— 

**  It  u  better  for  all  parties  that  cot- 
*.tri  and  squatters  should  cease  to  be 
111  Irelaod.  Bat  as  the  landlord  is  re- 
'l^'-QMble,  first,  for  the  over  population, 
i  !<i  then  its  reduction  by  famine,  dis- 
'^*«,  and  banishment,  we  trust  he  will 

■  be  spared  hist  portion  of  the  expense. 
*''^>  is  the  British  public  to  pay  the 

-  ^n  costs  of  the  social  revolution,  and 
.■r»  the  landlord  back  his  land  in  lieu 
* '  paopers  and  rates  ?" 

Wc  are  inclined  to  hope  that  the 
z'mmerinff  of  justice  which  we  dis- 
"!^  in  this  passage  is  not  illusion, 
nd  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  interpret 
the  argument  as  if  it  insisted  simply 
1  the  great  maxim  of  old,  the  **  suum 

'i'i^^  tribuito,"  exacting  from  all  par- 
|i-^  sudi  an  amount  of  poor-rate  as  shall 

'^7  a  due  proportion  to  their  natural 
^•/Qities.  The  question  would  run 
1^05,  if  so  interpreted : — ^Why  shall 
i^41ords  in  Ireland  pay  less  ta  the 
"^tenance  of  the  poor  than  they 
'Krserve  to  be  mulcted  for  their  mis- 
'^ndact  in  inducing  pauperism?  or 
^hy  shall  the  British  public  pay  more 
^'jsn  their  due  portion  ?  In  sliort,  the 
■'^stion  would  be: — ^Why  shall  any 
miividnal  be  punished  more  lightly 
21"  nwre  heavily  than  his  deservmgs? 
-^  ^ipears  to  us  to   contain  the 


spirit  and  substance  of  the  interroga- 
tory and  argument  of  the  Times,  and 
thus  understood,  we  proceed  to  answer 
it,  having  something  to  say  by  way  of 
extenuation  on  behalf  of  offending 
landlords,  and  constrained  to  say 
some  little,  by  way  of  claim,  even  on 
"  the  British  public." 

The  crime  of  which  certain  land- 
owners are  declared  guilty  is  that  they 
traded  in  land,  as  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers are  permitted  to  trade  in 
their  various  commodities,  and  that 
(having  no  more  care  for  those  whose 
payments  they  received,  than  brewers 
or  distillers  have  for  the  many  whom 
their  beverages  have  reduced  to  misery 
and  crime)  they  are  now  justly  pu- 
nished for  their  past  indifference.  We 
do  not  think  that  a  conclusion  like  this 
ought  to  be  leil  dependent  on  angry 
declamation.  There  are  shades  of  dis- 
tinction which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  the  landlord  who,  in  the 
easiness  of  a  kindly  nature,  permitted 
the  poor  to  multiply  on  his  estate  (and 
possibly  to  his  great  loss),  ought  not  to 
nave  his  case  confounded  with  that  of 
the  rapacious  and  hard-hearted  tyrant 
who  has  had  no  thought  of  the  wretched, 
save 

•*  To  wring 
From  the  hud  handf  of  peMUiU  their  vile  truh 
By  any  indirection." 

One  man  allowed  the  subdivision  of 
farms  because  he  compassionated 
a  father  bent  on  making  what  he 
thought  a  fair  provision  for  a  child ; 
another,  because  he  would  grant  a 
shelter  to  the  houseless ;  a  third,  be- 
cause he  desired  to  swell  his  rent-roll ; 
a  fourth,  because  he  would  strengthen 
his  political  interest;  a  fifth,  and 
sixth,  and  seventh,  might  bo  found, 
whose  pleas  in  defence  or  in  mitigation 
would  be  various  as  their  characters 
and  circumstances.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  have  adverted  to  the 
distinction.  Punishment  for  crime  im- 
-plies  moral  evil.  It  cannot  be  appor- 
tioned under  such  circumstances  as  we 
have  noticed  without  careful  inquiry. 
Many  a  landowner,  whose  estate  is 
covered  with  poor,  has  been  guilt- 
less of  evil  purpose — unsullied  by  dis- 
honest gain  in  a  process  which  has 
ended  in  very  general  calamity ;  and 
while  we  would  not  place  him  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  landlord  who  has  a 
truer  and  a  more  efficient  sense  of  his 
duties,  and  who  is  (in  fact  as  well  as  in 
intention)  free  from  offence,  we  would 
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not  confound  him  with  the  covetous 
and  inhumane,  who  have  au^entcd 
their  own  stores  by  taking  adVantage 
of  the  poor — ^who  have  derived  wealth 
and  power  from  that  maladministra- 
tion of  their  affairs  by  which  they  have 
wrought  much  evil  to  the  country'. 
Poor-law  commissioners  appear  to  have 
paid  no  attention  to  these  important 
distinctions.  They  should  be  con- 
strained to  observe  them,  and  so  to  ad- 
just the  scale  of  taxation  that  in  its 
penal  character  it  should  mulct  each 
individual  in  the  proportion  of  his  vio- 
lated responsibilities. 

As  to  the  question  ''why  the  Bri- 
tish public  should  pay  the  heavy  costs 
of  our  social  revolution,"  we  are  free 
to  confess  we  know  but  one  reason — 
the  fact  that  they  have  caused  it.  The 
Poor-law  is  their  infliction  upon  Ire- 
land. It  was  enacted  and  carried 
into  effect  against  the  will  of  the 
Irish  people  and  their  representa- 
tives. It  was  enacted  and  carried  into 
effect  for  the  advantage  of  *'  the  Bri- 
tish public."  We  know  no  other  rea- 
son than  this  for  charging  upon  that 
"  public"  the  whole  coU  of  their  revo- 
lutionary experiment.  But  we  would 
not  inflict  upon  them  so  heavy  a  bur- 
den. We  require  no  more  than  this — 
that  Great  Britain  shall  contribute  to 
the  Poor-law,  regarded  in  its  aspect  of 
benevolence,  according  to  her  ability, 
and  that,  as  a  penal  infliction,  she  shall 
bear  such  portion  of  the  penalty  as 
she  shall  have  been  convicted  of  me- 


riting. 


And  this  is  no  small  part.  Great 
Britain  has  been  responsible,  directly, 
for  the  government  of  this  country 
for  half  a  century.  A  generation  has 
grown  up  since  her  power  to  govern 
us  was  established  and  organised :  if 
she  impose  upon  the  unoffending  pos- 
terity of  unwise  landlords  the  penalty 
of  their  sires*  transgressions,  ought 
not  she,  the  accomplice  in  those  mis- 
deeds, defray  her  portion,  and  that  a* 


large  one,  of  the  costs.  Who  is  there 
at  thb  day  unacquainted  with  the 
truth,  that  the  act  of  1793,«  which 
gave  the  elective  franchise  to  Roman 
Catholic  freeholders,  gave  scope,  and 
parpose,  and  impulse,  to  the  subdi- 
vision  of  the  soil  ?  Who  is  ignorant 
that,  although  the  act  was  carried  in 
an  Irish  parliament,  it  was  conceived 
and  formed  in  the  cabinet  of  Great 
Britain?  And  who,  knowing  this, 
will  deny  that  "  the  British  public," 
thus  proved  to  be  an  accessory  before 
the  fact,  shares  in  the  responsibility  of 
those  through  whose  agency  the  pau- 
perism of  Ireland  has  been  aug- 
mented ?  It  is  true,  the  pertinency  of 
an  argument  like  this  may  be  disputed, 
on  the  plea,  that,  although  the  act  of 
1793  was  shaped  by  the  British  minis- 
try, and  was  made  law  by  the  will  of 
the  British  soverei^,  its  imperfec- 
tions and  its  ill  results  are  chargeable 
on  that  legislative  body  in  Ireland  who 
should  have  known  better  than  to 
vote  for  it.  But,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  Irish  improvidence  and  cor- 
ruption. Great  Britain  received  and 
united  Ireland  into  partnership  with 
her,  when  this  law  was  in  force. 
Great  Britain  looked  on,  while  for 
twenty-eight  years  it  remained  in 
active  and  most  baleful  operation— 
nay,  more,  during  these  eight-and« 
twenty  eventful  years,  Great  Britain 
stimulated  the  bad  law  into  more  per- 
nicious activity,  placing  a  large  amount 
of  patronage  at  the  dispos^  of  Irish 
members  of  parliament,  whose  services 
the  minister  of  the  day  could  command, 
and  thus,  indirectly,  bribing  land- 
owners to  subdivide  their  estates,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  their  politi- 
cal interest.  The  memory  of  a  state 
of  things  like  that  of  ''the  Forties'* 
will  not  soon  fade  away — ^the  memory 
of  times  when  places  in  the  constabu- 
lary, the  revenue,  the  post-office,  the 
militia,  were  regularly  tariffed,  and 
the  number  of  votes  which  was  to  be 


•  Lord*   Committee,  May  6,  1825. 

EABL  OF  KINGSTON. 

**  Does  your  Lordship  conceive  that  the  desire  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  electire 
franchise  to  voters  has  contributed  essentially  to  the  subdivision  of  land  ? 

"  I  think  the  land  is  very  much  subdivided,  to  make  voters,  by  middlemen  who  hold 
large  qnantitiea  of  land.  .  .  .  T  know  it  is  so  with  me ;  I  give  t^em  a  very 
go  )d  house  for  a  shilling  a  year,  which  I  would  not  do  unless  it  was  to  make  them 
ire^holders.  I  state  this  to  show  the  very  great  reluctance  which  these  poor  men 
would  have  to  give  up  that  by  which  they  are  benefited  to  carry  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, by  whien  the  lower  classes  could  not  be  benefited,  in  my  opmion." 
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the  purchase  of  an  ensigncy  or  a  com- 

•anj  was  as  well  known  as  the  regu- 

ation  price  of  a  commission  at  the 

lluree  Guards.    Well,  but  it  may  be 

vid,  they  who  had  these  advantages 

in  times  past  must  not  complain  if 

they  are  made  to  smart  for  them  now. 

Th^Y  who  had  these  advantages  1   The 

(rLpire  had  them — her  enemies  were 

i^kiomfited  because  of   them.     How 

lany  a  fiery  spirit  went  forth  with 

En^laad  to  her  battles^  whose  admis- 

'vn  into  her  armies  was  purchased  at 

•:e  ruinous   cost  of  this  Justly-con- 

I'^ed  subdivision  of  the  soil.     In 

'^7'h,  Great  Britain  had  its  full  share 

^  'he  benefits  accruing  from  such  a 

'  'tin,  and  ought  to  bear  her  part  in 

'•/firing  the  mischief  it  has  wrought. 

The  **  British  public"  must  be  con- 

•  ji.  red  as  having  incurred  a  further 

>  fonsibility.     The  years  1824-1825 

''r  r*^  memorable,  among  other  reasons, 

/  r  parliamentaiy  inquiries  into  the 

•,af  of  Ireland,  prosecuted  by  cora- 

tites  of  Lords  and  Commons.     By 

"i"  proceedings  of  these  committees, 

•nrh  information  was  obtained  as  to 

IT  rondition^  and  perhaps  there  was 


no  one  subject  upon  which  there  was 
a  more  thorougn  correspondence  in 
testimony  than  on  the  evils  of  subdi- 
vision and  sub-letting  of  lands.*  The 
immediate  injury,  the  imminent  dan- 
ger attendant  on  these  practices,  was 
made  plain  by  a  mass  of  evidence 
which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  re- 
sist. Defects  in  the  law  of  tenure 
were  also  shown  for  which  appropriate 
remedies  were  sought,  as  of  indispens- 
able necessity,  and  perhaps  the  then 
attorney-general,  now  Lord  Plunket, 
never  concerned  'himself  in  any  work 
of  legislation  more  likely  to  prove  of 
salutary  effect  than  in  his  amendment 
of  the  law  of  sub-lettinjj.  llis  amend- 
mcnts  became  law  ;  but  they  did  not 
remain  law.  The  British  public — or 
that  party  or  faction  which  acted  for 
the  British  public — substituted  the  le- 

fislation  of  Mr.  O'Connell  for  that  of 
»ord  Plunket,  gave  back  to  the  mid- 
dleman his  former  advantajres,  and 
baffled  the  patriot  hope  of  raising  our 
country  above  pauperism.  Thus  has 
Great  Britain  been  an  accessory  before 
the  fact,  and  an  accomplice  in  the 
practices  which  are  now  condemned  so 


*  Conunom*  Committee,  April  13,  1825. — Digest  of  Evidence, 

THE     BEV.   T.   COSTELLOE. 

"Besides those  who  hold  small  farms  on  leases,  there  is  an  inferior  class,  who  are 
n^ionally  (for  about  twelve  weeks  in  the  year)  employed  as  labourers.  This 
i>i  consists  of  those  who  rent  a  house  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,   and  who 

*  '&avour  to  procure  a  subsistence  by  taking  more  land  (perhaps  a  Quarter  or  half 
.1  arre)  on  what  is  called  the  con-acre  system.  The  rent  paid  for  this  is  generally 
'  ^  guineas  an  acre,  the  land  being  such  as  has  been  grazed  for  some  years,  and 
'  »^n  given  out  for  potatoes." 

J.  LESLIE  TOSTEH,  ESQ. 

''  The  middleman,  residing  on  the  property,  watches  with  great  jealousy  the  under 

:intry — ^keeps  an  account  of  the  stock  in  their  possession — follows   them   to  the 

^u^rket,  and  takes  care  that  they  shall  not  have  the  power  to  divert  the  produce  of 

'^-  ir  farms  to  any  other  object  than  his  advantage.     He  is   often  the  factor  and 

• '  nder  of  such  produce ;  he  obliges  the  tenantry  to  deal  with  him  on  his  own 

•  rms;  and  one  great  source  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is  the  incor- 
r*  -tness  with  which  the  accounts  of  the  middleman  are  kept.     He  leaves  to  the  un-> 

ncnate  tenantry  only  what  satisfies  the  commonest  wants  of  nature,  and  some- 
*.*jjes  occasions  their  ruin  by  permitting  them  to  be  destrained  for  rent  which  they 

•  i-i  paid  to  him,  but  which  he  had  not  paid^p  to  the  proprietor  in  fee.  Where  the 
'  '^nt  held  directly  under  the  head  landlord,  his  comforts  were  much  more  re- 
.'  ^ied,  and  in  general  the  rent  was  less  exorbitant,  and  the  mode  of  exaction  less 

tprcssire." 

Such  is  many  an  Irish  middleman,  as  his  character  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
*r«timony  of  the  learned  judge  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.     Why  has 

*  r:  class  to  which  he  belongs  had  the  benefit,  which  it  would  seem  as  if  the  prin- 
>  pie  of  the  poor  law,  reserved  for  the  occupying  farmer  ? 

W«  l«og9moe  suggested  the  necessity  of  making  a  distinction,  were  it  but  for  the 

ike  of  deconim,  between  the  trader  in  land  and  its  cultivator.     While  the  one  was 

yr  »bably  entitled  to  the  deduction  from  his  rent  which  the  poor  law  allows  in 

'ibatecBent  of  the  rate,  wo  could  see  nothing  in  the  circumstances  or  merits  of  the 

*h4fT  to  challenge  for  him  a  similar  privilege.     But  the  contrivers  of  the  poor  law 

bought  otherwise. 
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strongly  by  her  *'  leadisff  organ/'  and 
for  which  such  a  terrible  retribution 
has  been  inflicted  by  her  leccislature. 
She  has  been  a  patroness  of  pauper- 
ism— that  is,  of  the  schemes  by  which 
f>auperism  has  been  promoted  in  Ire- 
and ;  is  it  not  fitting  that  she  shall 
bear  her  part  in  relieving  it  ? 

And  the  '*  British  public'*  should 
bear  their  part  in  mitigating  the  seve- 
rity of  a  law,  which,  for  their  own 
benefit,  they  have  inflicted  upon  a 
reluctant  j)eople,  and  which,  fram- 
ed as  it  is,  is  ill-adapted  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  is  to  be  administered. 
Disguise  the  purposes  of  it  as  we  may, 
we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
truth,  that  eminent  among  them  was 
the  design  of  checking  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Irish  poor  into  the  rich 
plains  and  cities  of  England.  The  de- 
sire and  the  design  was  natural,  and 
would  have  been  unexceptionably  just 
but  for  one  incident.  Where  our 
wealth  has  been  allured,  it  is  not  just 
that  our  poverty  shall  be  forbidden  to 
follow.  However  just  or  unjust,  ab- 
sentees, annuitants,  mortgagees,  ab- 
stract their  rents  and  charges  from 
Ireland,  as  they  have  done  for  ages  ; 
the  poor,  as  never  was  the  case  till 
now,  are  to  be  provided  for  from  the 
poor  remnant  of  property  left  to  the 
landed  interest  here,  lliis  is  a  relief 
to  one  part  of  the  British  empire  ;  is 
it  not  just  that  the  portion  relieved 
shall  contribute  of  its  abundance  to 
the  wants  of  the  poorer  portion  la- 
bouring under  its  newly-imposed  bur- 
den. By  amendments  on  the  poor- 
law,  carried  out  in  favour  of  the 
•*  British  public,"  there  appeared  to 
their  credit  in  the  year  1838,  as  com- 
pared with  1834,  when  the  amend- 
ments were  resolved  on,  a  reduction 
of  expense  exceeding  two  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  and  at  the  time  when 
England  was  thus  delivering  herself 
from  an  oppressive  burden,  she  adopt- 
ed the  determination  to  make  Ireland 
suflcr  under  it.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
that  she  should  help  us? 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the 
credit  of  Irish  landowners,  that,  until 
the  poor's  rate  became  an  intolerable 
burden,  and  the  debasing  tendency  of 
the  poor-law  became  manifest,  there 
was  little  complaint  against  the  new 
imposition.  At  flrst  there  was  some- 
thing like  an  assurance  from  the  state 
that  the  law  should  be  administered  in 
mercy  towards  the  rate-payers,  as  well 


as  the  pauper.  There  was  a  kind  of 
compact  that  the  land  should  sopport, 
at  the  utmost,  a  hundred  thousand  in- 
mates of  the  hundred  andthirt)'  work- 
houses, and  that  no  oat-door  relief 
should  be  given.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining these  establishments  would 
amount  to  about  five  per  cent  on  the 
valuation  of  rateable  property,  which 
would  be,  we  may  boldly  affirm,  tweWe 
per  cent,  at  least,  on  the  net  income  oj 
our  landed  proprietors.  Heavy  as  the 
imposition  was,  it  was  not  strongh 
complained  of.  It  seemed  to  be  ciri 
cumscribed  within  intelligible  liniit^ 
It  was  possible,  by  retrenchment  and 
economy,  to  meet  existing  engagement^ 
and  make  provision  for  the  new  ratei 
So  long  as  this  state  of  thbgs  endured! 
the  landed  interest  was  patient  m 
uncomplaining — perhaps  too  much  so 
They  had,  however,  a  good  reason  foi 
silence.  While  they  saw  multitudes ' 
danger  of  perishing  for  want,  it  w; 
creditable  to  them  to  be  mindful^ 
their  duties ;  and  it  was  not  discredii 
able  to  have  trust  in  the  legislatur 
that  it  would  sanction  no  unworth 
invasion  of  their  properties  and  rigb 
This  trust  was  rather  too  credulo 
and  confiding.  Their  riff hts  and  piH 
perties  have  been  invaded.  The  prii 
ciple  of  Communism  has  been  affirme 
and  carried  into  effect  against  them.  1 
has  been  pronounced,  that,  at  the 
cost — at  their  sole  cost  and  cbarge- 
the  whole  pauperism  of  Ireland,  sbli 
bodied  and  decrepit,  idle  and  dm:^ 
to  labour,  profligate  and  welU 
ducted,  shall  be  supported  in  th< 
adversity,  or  sustained  in  their  vie 
This  is  now  the  law  in  Ireland 
law  which,  within  its  two  years 
tyranny,  has  caused  more  misery' 
abasement  than  (we  would  mercifi^ 
hope)  even  its  contrivers  could  hs 
anticipated — a  law  which,  with  p 
fessions  of  mercy  towards  the 
and  justice  towards  the  more  prO 
perous,  holds  out  to  the  one  class  ej 
couragement  to  vice,  and  confound 
the  good  and  the  evil  of  the  othj 
class  in  indiscriminate  ruin.  Shj 
we  be  told  that  *«thc  British  pubb'd 
to  whom  this  desolating  infliction! 
ascribable,  ought  not  to  give  of  th^ 
abundance  to  the  mitigation  of  i 
horrors?  What  is  the  ailment  I 
the  Times  for  leaving  Irish  landlorj 
to  their  fate  ?  That  they  were  ij 
sponsible  for  the  pauperism  which  i 
to  be  relieved  at  their  cost.    VVe{ 
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let  it  be  granted  tbat  the  argument  is 
just,  if  the  assumption  be  grounded— 
It-t  it  be  affirmed  that  Trherever  the 
ikSfomption  is  false,  the  argnmeut  is 
iiiapplicable.  Why  shall  Irish  land- 
koi*,  who  have  incurred  no  such  re- 
rionsibility.— who  have  inherited  no 
:ich  responsibility  from  indiscreet  an- 
icstor?,  or  who,  having  inherited  or  ac- 
red  an   over-populated  property. 


'.nil 


i^infully  addressed  themselves  to  the 
•  ni'Tous  duties  it  imposed  on  them,  and 
'  vstrcnnous  exertion  and  patient  self- 
<i::^ial,  raised  the  condition  of  their 
-s^try,  and  rescued  their  lands  from 
li^cnsm — ^why,  we  repeat,  are  they 
•'^  '.t  extingaiahed,  because  a  neigh- 
<  j'lng  proprietor  has  abused  his  pri. 
:  ^:^e&,  and  some  ignorant  official  has 
':i:a?ht  it  convenient  to  draw  one  line 
r^od  two  dissimilar  estates  ?   It  is  to 
>■  purpose  that  wise  and  good  land- 
owners and  cxxupiers  refuse  to  ** join 
:i  their  challenges'*  with  parties  whose 
iise  is   not   of    like   nature    with 
'^^lin.    The  Poor-law  tribunal  does 
p:t  allow  those  privileges  which  are 
Lvld  in  other   courts,    the    indcfca- 
«i:!e  rights  of  British  subjects.     **  I 
•'-lieTe,"   S2ud    Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
*^e  debate  on  February  9,  *•  one  of 
'he  greatest  evils  in  Ireland  at  pre- 
•ent,  is  connected  with  the  admmis- 
•Toaon  of  the  poor-law."*    Who  will 
r  that  a  law  most  unjust  in  prin- 
%  inflicting,  as  it  does,  heavy  pun- 
^'Sient  on  innocent  as  well  as  guilty, 
•^1  tdministered  in  a  manner  to  de- 
-^e  this  severe  censure,   does   not 
y^  it  a  duty  of  those  who  framed  the 
i^v,  and  selected  the  agents  through 
vbi)m  it  has  been  ill  administered,  to 
tairt  in  redressing  the  wrongs  it  has 
^aght,   and  mitigating  the    hard- 
<ip9  of  those  who  suffer  under  it? 
"Slay  them  idl,  the  Lord  will  know 
1^  own,'*  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  British 
3|nitatk>Bs.    There  may  be  Abbots  of 
C'ieanx  here  and  there,  who   would 


with  much  complacency  make  Ireland 
a  Beziers,  and  devote  its  landed  proprie- 
tors to  the  extinction  of  civil  death,  in 
the  hope  of  profitably  succeeding  to 
their  possessions  ;  but  their  views  are 
not  congenial  with  the  British  charac- 
ter ;  and  when  it  has  been  made  ma- 
nifest that  the  law  to  feed  the  able- 
bodied  poor  of  Ireland  is  a  law  to 
wrest  from  good  landlords  property 
and  power  which  they  have  never 
abused,  we  are  not  without  a  hope 
that  the  worst  evils  of  the  poor-law 
will  be  corrected. 

**  I  believe,**  said  Lord  John  Hus- 
sell,  on  February  12,  "  there  are  many 
good  landlords  (in  Ireland),  whose 
conduct  is  deserving  of  every  appro- 
bation, and  whose  exertions  during 
these  last  few  years  have  been  very 
great  indeed.  But  with  respect  to 
the  bad  landlord,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  poor-law,  he  did  nothing 
but  receive  the  rents  of  his  estates," 
&c.  &c.  As  a  corrective  to  this  state 
of  things  the  poor-law  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  tne  noble  lord,  the  pre- 
mier, has  the  indiscretion  or  the  confi- 
dence  to  refer  to  this  monstrous  system 
as  a  remedy.  ''Such  uxz^,*' he  savs, 
'*  the  conduct  of  the  bad  landlord,  hut 
he  cannot  he  so  at  present.**  Why  can 
he  not  ?  Because,*'  observes  the  prime 
minister,  **  whether  he  live  in  Ireland 
or  not,  whether  he  perform  his  duty 
or  not,  a  rate  is  levied  from  him  for 
the  support  of  the  destitute  on  his 
property,  and  in  those  parts  of  Ire- 
land where  are  left  those  poor  people 
whom  his  conduct  contributed  to  fix  in 
the  state  in  which  they  had  so  long  ex- 
isted, and  before  we  fixed  in  Ireland 
an  enlarged  and  extended  poor-law.*' 
The  thought  conveyed  in  this  passage 
might  be  expressed  in  clearer  lan- 
guage; but,  indeed,  the  thought  it< 
self,  if  we  have  been  enabled  to  de- 
cipher it,  is  affected  by  a  radical 
confusion,  which  imparts,  of  necessity. 


*  A  curious  Instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  effect  of  the  poor  law  may  be  mo- 
'ii^  by  the  adminiatrators  of  it  came  recently  within  our  knowledge.   A  certain  in- 
spector or  commissioner  took  upon  him  to  order  the  commencement  of  out-door 
reHef  in  a  district,  and  under  circumstances,  in  which  many  persons,  not  ill-advised, 
thoQgl^the  order  premature.    Not  so  the  idle  and  the  poor.    As  soon  as  the  pro- 
'-lamatioD  of  oot-door  relief  was  noised  abroad,  claimants  were  found  to  seek  it. 
U  happeood,  however,  providentially,  that  vaoancies  occurred  in  the  workhouse, 
r  that  there  were  guardians  wise  enough  to  continue  them— vacancies  not  by 
e%th,  for  the  bills  of  health  were  excellent,  but  by  the  voluntary  releasement  of 
•me  pauper  inmates.     The  claimants  for  relief  were  met  by  an  offer  of  admis- 
:oa  into  the  house,   and,  of  ninety-five  who  presented  themselves »  there  were 
•  e?en  only,  who  took  the  test  and  became  inmates  of  the  poorhouse. 
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its  own  character  to  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  interpreted.  It 
seems  to  be  this.  Before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  poor-law,  bad  landlords, 
bj  their  own  misconduct  and  neglect, 
had  produced  pauperism  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  they  are  now  compelled  to 
do  righty  by  being  made  amenable  to 
precisely  the  same  taxation  which  is 
laid  upon  their  unoffending  neigh- 
bours. And  docs  the  premier  think  that 
this  indiscriminate  punishment  ought 
to  be  the  remedy  for  any  evil  ?  Is 
he,  or  are  his  advisers,  so  unacquainted 
with  the  agricultural  statistics  of  Ire- 
land as  not  to  know  that  his  imagined 
remedy  la,  in  many  an  unhappy  in- 
stance, an  aggravation  of  the  evil^  or 
a  contrivance  which  renders  it  more 
inveterate.  We  will  try  the  noble 
lord's  argument  by  applying  it  to  the 
condition  of  an  electoral  division,  of 
which  we  can  speak  from  our  own 
knowledge.  In  one  part  of  this  divi- 
sion rents  are  excessive,  and  pauper- 
ism abounds.  The  old  adage,  "  beg- 
fars  cannot  be  choosers,"  is  exempfi- 
ed  in  it;  and  thus  the  outcasts  of 
improving  properties  find  shelter  in 
this,  where  they  are  frequently  en- 
abled to  serve  out  the  term  whioi  en* 
titles  them  to  relief.  The  rate  on  the 
division  is,  accordingly,  very  heavy, 
but  the  excessive  rents  have  not  fallen. 
The  owner  of  land,  whose  rent  con- 
tinues to  be  three  pounds  per  acre, 
pays  no  higher  poundage  ih^  he  who 
who  demands,?  for  land  of  the  same 
quality,  less  than  a  third  of  the  rent. 
What  is  in  this  case  the  tax  upon 
those  parts  of  the  division  where  rents 
are  low,  and  pauperism  unknown  ?  It 
is  a  **raie  in  aid"  of  the  rent-roll  of 
the  rapacious  landlord.  He  pays,  if 
it  can  De  gathered  from  his  pauper  te- 
nantry, SIX  shillings  in  the  pound  as 
poor-rate;  but  has  indenmined  him- 
self by  exacting,  from  wretches  at  his 
merc}r,  forty  shdlings  in  the  pound  on 
the  fair  rent  of  his  land.  And  we  are 
to  be  told  that  the  law  which  enables 
him  to  persist  in  driving  this  abomi- 
nable trade,  is  a  law  of  protection 
against  the  evil  habits  of  bad  land- 
lords. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  evil  of  this 
exhausting  remedy  will  correct  itself. 
In  process  of  time  the  grasping  land- 
lord will  be  constrained  to  submit  to 
necessity,  and,  in  the  impossibility  of 
extorting  the  old  rents,  to  desist  from 
the  attempt  at  obtaining  them.    All 


true  I  Bat  when  wiU  this  eathaoaaa 
have  arrived  ?  When  good  landlords 
are  ruined,  industrious  farmers  in  the 
poorhouse  or  the  United  States^  and 
when  the  land,  which  has  been  bought 
up  at  wholesale  prices,  and  at  a  discount 
ruinous  to  the  seller,  by  joint  stock 
companies  in  England,  is  in  process  of 
being  retsuled  to  that  new  proprietary, 
if  such  can  be  found,  to  whom  Sir  James 
Graham  and  his  confederates  profess 
to^  look  for  the  regeneration  of  our 
misgoverned  country.  Such  is  to  be, 
as  regards  all  estates  of  men,  the  com- 

{>letion  of  the  social  revolution  in  Iro- 
and. 

In  furtherance  of  this  social  revolu- 
tion two  parliamentary  committees  are 
now  sittmg.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
remind  the  indignant  reader  of  the 
elements  which  compose  them.  An 
incident,  however,  m  the  debate  on 
February  12,  as  reported  in  the  Ihtes 
of  the  13th,  we  cannot  pass  over  :— 

"  On  the  question  that  Mr.  Brigfat's 
name  be  added,  Mr.  Tavlor  objected  to 
the  nomination  of  a  aelegate  of  the 
Manchester  school." 

And  a  debate  having  arisen — 

"Mr.  Bateson,  after  some  prefatory 
observations,  said  he  had  heard  it  whis- 
pered that  Mr.  Bright  and  some  of  his 
mends  had  made  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
landed  property  in  Ireland,  as  soon  as  U 
should  oecome  st^cientfy  depreciated"  (a 
laugh)  &c.,  &c. 

"  Sir  Geor^^e  Grey,"  in  reply,  "  hoped 
that  the  whisper  which  tne  honour- 
able member  who  spoke  last  had  heard 
relative  to  the  honourable  member  for 
Manchester  being  about  to  Invest  ca- 
pital in  Ireland,  would  prove  to  be 
correct  (hear,  hear).  That  in  itself 
was  a  good  reason  for  placing  the 
honourable  member  on  the  committee," 
he.  &c. 

<*  That,  in  itself,  was  a  good  reason 
for  placing  the  hon.  member  on  the 
committee.*'  That  hon.  member,  if 
the  **  whisper'*  be  correct,  as  the  home 
secretary  hopes  it  will  prove,  designs  to 
invest  capital  in  Ireland,  by  makiBg 
purchases  of  landed  property,  '/"^^^ 
t^  has  become  sufficiently  de^eeiated" 
Such  is  the  whisper  which  Sir  George 
Grey  hopes  may  prove  correct;  and 
the  purpose  it  surmises  is  a  good  rea- 
son for  placiujg  the  man  who  entertains 
it  on  a  comnuttce  where  his  eu^rtions 
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can  aooelarate  the  progress  of  events 
in  brin^io^  to  pass  that  state  of  things 
Kiiich  It  IS  his  desire  and  interest  to 
jccomplish.  "  £z  ono  disce  omnes." 
Fr>3m  the  declared  qualification  for 
LitmberBhip,  jud^e  the  character  of 
the  oommiUee.  A  member  of  parlia- 
mtQt  has  made  arrangements  for  pur- 
dasing  Irish  property,  token  it  has 
vk  nificienily  depredated"  The 
c>iniiiittee»  for  which  such  arrange- 
lu*  &ti  coostitute  eligibility^  is  a  com- 
f~:ifie  far  the  depreaation  of  Irish  pro- 

Wc  can  test  this  conclosion  by  an 
Llx^tration : — ^An  Irish  proprietor^  let 
•  V  supposed,  is  on  trial  for  his  life> 
:x  far  nis  revenues :  a  challenge  is 
"4iic  by  his  counsel^  who  objects  to 
m».  having  a  ioror  swom^  on  the 
p"ij^  that  "he  has  made  arrange- 
Lt'QU  for  becoming  possessor  of  the 
(mol's  property  a^;er  his  decease." 
^V{>  adc  what  would  be  the  feeling  of 
I  Cijurt  in  Ireland,  or  of  the  "  British 
(•^i'lic,"  if  Chief  Justice  Blackbume 
c-r  Doherty  on  our  bench  here,  or 
D^aman,  or  Wild,  or  Tenterden,  in 
Er.jland,  bad  couched  a  dictum  in  the 
ityle  of  the  home  secretary,  and  af- 
^::jied  that  the  arrangements  and  in- 
tc;iitions  of  such  a  party  constituted  a 
f<<'>l  ground  for  placing  him  on  a 
jUTT.  We  scarcely  think  that  Jeffries 
'-  Scroggius  would  have  dared  to 
ztve  utteraooe  to  the  felon  sentiment. 
^  has  heea  spoken,  umrebuked,  in  a 
Bnuflh  senate.  We  do  not  think 
^d  thb  we  affirm  in  perfect  sincerity) 
^  Creoige  Grey  capable  of  the  vile- 
st it  would  seem  to  imply :  he  spoke 
i~coQsiderately ;  but  it  is  an  evil  day 
in  England  when  a  minister  of  the 
f^WQ  can  be  chargeable  with  such 
^coQsiderateness,  and  when  there  was 
^'j  friead  at  hand  to  warn  him  of  what 
be  had  said,  and  no  friend  to  the 
pnndples  of  justice  to  utter  a  stern 
p*<^'test  against  it  in  the  name  of  an 
m^Qlted  parliament. 

The  avowed  principle  of  eligibility 
i't  membership  in  the  Poor-law  com- 
i&ittee  is  in  keeping  with  the  measure 
reported  as  having  been  already  sub- 
tatted  to  its  supervision.  We  extract 
£rom  ihe  Tunes  of  February  12  the 
blowing  too  significant  presage  of 
*>il:— . 

"^e  have  all  along  admitted  that 
tae  system  of  'grants'  is  not  yet  at  an 
*^   It  is,  howcTer,  we  belicTe,  the  in* 


tention  of  government  to  supersede  it,  if 
possible,  by  a  new  provision  in  the 
Poor-laws.  Instead  of  grants  for  par- 
ticular districts  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  which  are,  in  fact,  *  rates  in  aid' 
from  the  whole  empire,  it  will  be  pro- 

{)osed,  that  when  the  rates  of  a  particu- 
ar  union  for  one  year  rise  above  a  cer- 
tain amount — say  IQs.  in  the  pound — 
the  excess  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  rate 
collected  for  this  purpose  from  the  whole 
island.'* 

Such,  we  have  reason  to  beUeve,  is, 
in  substance  (the  maximum  amount  of 
rate,  it  appears,  is  not  so  high),  the 
scheme  already  proposed  to  the  parlia- 
mentary committees  by  her  Majesty's 
ministers.      Lord  John  Russell   has 

given  dread  note  of  preparation.    He 
as  said  (see  Times  February  IS) : — 

"  I  do  look  forward  with  hope  that  that 
transition  may  be  brouc;ht  about  with- 
out any  great  loss  of  lire.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  attended  with  very  considerable 
loss  of  property.  Indeed  a  very  consi- 
derable loss  of  property  has  already 
taken  place." 

And  this  contemplated  destruction 
of  property  is  to  be  visited  upon  loyal 
subjects  by  the  operation  of  the  laws. 
It  is  a  new  thing  to  find  ministers  of  the 
crown  not  only  exonerating  themselves 
£rom  obligations  to  which  me  constitu- 
tion pledges  them,  but  avowing  the  de- 
termination to  make  the  laws  themselves 
instruments  of  evil,  where  (ever  until 
now)  their  influence,  in  theory  at  least, 
has  been  salutary.  It  is  among  the  best- 
established  maxims  of  constitutional 
law,  that  allegiance  and  protection  are 
reciprocal — that  loss  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
penalties  of  transgression,  and  that 
obedience  to  law  Siould  have  its  re- 
ward in  preservation  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property.  The  legislature  is  now 
to  be  called  on  to  invert  this  maxim— 
to  lavish  rewards  on  the  idle  and  ill- 
afiected,  as  well  as  on  the  helpless  poor, 
and  to  heap  wrongs  and  penalties  on 
well-dcserving  proprietors.  It  is  indis- 
putably an  imperative  duty  to  save  life 
where  it  is  possible  ;  but  although  not 
so  important,  it  is  an  equally  manifest 
duty  to  protect  property  also,  and  the 
minister  or  the  legislature  who,  to  feed 
a  hungry  man  in  Galway,  will  reduce 
a  laborious  farmer  in  Antrim  to  beg- 
garv,  rather  than  impose  a  tax  so 
slight  that  it  could  scarcely  be  felt,  on 
the  miUionaire  of  Manchester,  is  teach- 
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nig'  a  Unon,  more  perilons  to  the  weU 
farennd  stability  of  states  than  has  ever 
been  learned  from  Chartist  or  Repealer, 

Under  the  operation  of  the  poor-law, 
''very,  considerable  loss  of  propertpr 
has  already  taken  place."  There  is 
worse.  Lord  John  llusscll  threatens^ 
to  come.  Confiscation  is  to  take  its 
course  in  Ulster,  in  order  that  Con- 
nauj^ht  may  be  relieved  without  incon- 
venience to  **the  British  public."  Are, 
then,  the  men  of  Ulster  excluded  from 
the  body  to  which  that  name  is  given  ? 
Are  the  men  of  Leinster  denied  the 
privilege  of  the  name  ?  Are  the  best 
parts  of  Munster,  Leinster,  Ulster — 
and  in  Connaught,  too>  there  are  spots 
which  pauperism  has  not  desolated — 
are  all  these  not  part«  of  the  British 
empire  ?  .  Is  the  object  of  legislation, 
the  avowed  object,  to  reduce  the  best 
parts  of  Lreland  to  the  condition  of  the 
most  wretched.  Is  the  promise,  by 
which  Ireland  was  won  to  make  a  sur- 
render of  her  power,  thus  daringly 
broken  ?.  Is  the  legislative  union  re- 
pealed ?  So,  in  truth,  it  would  seem. 
At  this  moment  Mayo  and  Galway  are 
ready  for  Mr.  Bright  and  Co.  In- 
vestments, however,  would  be  safer  in 
Ulster,  but  as  yet  they  would  be  more 
costly.  And  so,  the  Legislative  Union 
is  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus  Act,  and  to  be  placed  under  tem- 
porary suspension,  until  property  has 
become  sufficiently  depreciated  in  the 
North,  to  mvite  members  of  the  Anti- 
corn-law  League  and  the  Poor- 
law  Committee,  to  make  their  pur- 
chases. • 

We  hope  to  return  to  this  subject 
in  our  April  number;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  we  would  ur^e  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland  generally  to  be  up 
and  doing.  At  least,  let  strong  pro- 
tests be  1  uttered  against  the  further 
deterioration  of  our  poor,  and  of  the 


classes  to  be  rained  for  stippoirtin^  the 
poor  in  idleness.  The  rate  in  aid,  it 
18  said,  is  not  to  be  enforced  until  the 
union -rate  has  reached  a  set  maximum. 
So  it  is  for  the  present ;  but  let  the 
principle  be  once  affirmed,  and  who  is 
to  direct  the  application  of  it  ? 

Let  those  in  Ireland  who  have  pos- 
sessions which  they  woold  transmit 
to  their  posterity,  and  who  have  ever 
trained  their  children  in  loyal  princi- 
ples, remember  these  two  stem  truths. 
Protection  is  now  denied  to  property : 
Ireland  is  declared  not  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Empire :  taxes  are 
imposed  upon  the  righteous  owners  of 
property  in  this  country,  which,  it  is 
acknowledged,  must  reduce  them  to 
utter  destitution ;  England,  it  is  pro< 
nounced,  will  bear  no  part  in  the  bur- 
den  of  them:  monied  property  in 
Ireland  shall  share  a  similar  exemp- 
tion— landowners  and  land  occupiers 
alone  are  to  be  ruined.  For  poverty 
which  the  great  majority  of  them 
could  not  have  prevented — ^which  it 
never  was  in  the  power  of  them  or 
their  predecessors  to  prevent,  they  arc 
to  be  reduced  to  beegar^.  There  is 
no  precedent  for  sucn  ini<|uity  as  this 
in  the  whole  course  of  British  legisla- 
tion, and  even  in  the  enornuty  of  it 
there  is  ho]>c.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  British  character.  A  faction 
adverse  to  the  landed  interest  has  been 
enabled,  by  agitation  and  intrigue,  to 
overbear  for  a  while  that  sense  of  im- 
partial justice  which  has  in  it  the  es- 
sence of  political  wisdom.  The  voici^ 
of  truth  may  yet  be  heard  with  good 
effect.  We  trust  it  will  soon  speak 
with  authority ;  and  have  eood  ho|fe, 
that  whea  we  return  to  this  subject 
we  shall  have  to  ofler  congratulations 
to  our  readers  on  the  wisdom*  and  the: 
power,  and  the  loyalty,  witii  which 
*<  the  North  hag  spoken  out.*' 
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Holt  Scripture  informs  us  that  the 
first  city  built  after  the  flood  was  Ni- 
neTeh ;  out  whether  bj  Ashur,  accord- 
ing to  the  text,  or  by  Nimrod  going 
out  into  Ashur's  land  of  Assyria,  ac* 
cording  to  the  marginal  reading  of  our 
translation,  appears  doubtful.  In  such 
ft  balance  of  authority,  we  incline  to 
reconcile  Scriptural  with  profane  his* 
tory,  by  adopting  the  reading  which 
refers  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
Nimrod.  Nimrod,  we  are  told  by 
Moses,  was  a  mighty  hunter:  tradi- 
tion adds  that  he  was  a  potent  magi- 
cian ;  and  profane  history  traces  all 
the  idolatry  of  the  world  to  his  city 
gates.  For,  if  Babylon  was  the  mo* 
ther,  Nineveh  the  parent  city,  may  be 
not  inaptly  called  the  grandmother,  of 
idolatries.  Here,  surrounded  by  a  land 
teeming  with  abundance,  in  the  midst 
of  subject  and  tributary  nations,  man- 
kind first  fell  from  the  wholesome  sim- 
plicity of  labour,  into  that  luxurious 
idleness  which  has  so  oAen  since 
wrought  the  downfall  of  states  and 
kingdoms,  though  no  other  earthly 
monarchy  has  had  a  catastrophe  so 
splendid  as  illustrated  the  last  days  of 
the  city  of  Sardanapalus.  For  fifteen 
days,  if  we  may  credit  Ctesias,  the 
vast  funereal  pyre,  heaped  up  in  the 
inner  courtyard  of  the  Assyrian's  pa- 
lace, continued  burning — king,  queen, 
minister,  court  and  harem,  gold,  sil- 
Ter,  precious  stones,  stuffs,  furniture, 
and  equipage,  consuming  together  in 
one  prodigious  blaze  of  splendour  and 
riches.  The  world  has  not  since  wit- 
nessed a  luxury  more  magnificent  in 


life  and  death ;  nor  has  any  other  sen- 
sualist left  mankind  an  epitaph  so  im- 
pressive— "  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of 
Anacyndaraxis,  built  Tarsus  and  An- 
cyale  in  one  day  ;  but  is  now  dead." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  The 
land  about  Babylon,  in  Herodotus's 
time,  commonly  yielded  two  hundred 
fold  of  cereal  products.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  spontaneous  exube- 
rance of  the  earth,  but  the  effect  of 
irrigation,  by  that  multitude  of  canals, 
the  remains  of  which  still  intersect  the 
soil  over  all  the  ancient  sites  of  Assyrian 
and  Mesopotamian  greatness.  Was  the 
same  toil  necessary  when  mankind  first 
selected  these  abodes?  and,  with  the 
necessity  for  toil  so  great — for  the 
river  did  not,  like  the  Nile,  annually 
soil  their  fields ;  but  they  had,  them- 
selves, by  canals  and  scoops,  to  raise 
and  apply  the  water,  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands — how  did  they  so  speedily 
lapse  into  national  indolence  and  effe- 
minacy ?  Had  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
two  rivers  presented  the  same  arid  as- 
pect it  now  does,  it  would  have  offered 
little  inducement,  in  the  way  of  an  easy 
production  of  food,  to  those  befure 
whom  "  the  world  was  all  to  choose." 
For  now  it  is  overrun  with  wild  tama- 
ribk  and  acacia,  arid  even  to  velluw- 
ness,  and  glittering  with  saline  efiiores- 
cences,  which  crackle  as  they  break,  in 
the  rays  of  every  morning*s  sun.  Yet 
the  abundance  of  bitumen  which  proba- 
bly offered  the  principal  temptation  to 
the  builders  of  Babel,  in  fixing  the  site 
for  the  city,  argues  a  salt  and  ung^nial 


*  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains.  With  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  the  Chaldean 
Christians,  Christians  of  Kurdistan,  and  the  Yesidis  or  Devil -worshippers ;  and  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Manners  and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Assyriani."  By  Ansttn  Henry 
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qaalitj  in  the  'soil^  and  which  eonid 
onlj  he  washed  oat  of  it  bj  irrigation, 
from  the  first.  For  sach  appears  to 
have  heen  the  chief  use  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  waters  of  these  rivers ;  just 
as  we  hear  in  oar  own  time  of  the  me- 
thod pursued  in  reclaiming  tracts  re- 
covered from  the  sea,  where  the  area 
within  the  embankment  is  treated  with 
repeated  doses,  as  it  were,  of  river 
flooding :  the  object  not  being  so  much 
to  secure  any  deposit  of  soil  from  the 
fresh  water  so  let  in,  as  to  extract  the 
salt  already  deposited  there  by  the  sea 
water  before  it  had  been  shut  out.  So 
that  unless  we  suppose  that  salt  quality 
to  have  heen  imparted  in  comparatively 
recent  times  to  the  Mesopotamian  re- 
gion, we  may  conclude  that  it  was  ra- 
ther from  its  facilities  for  building  the 
place  was  selected,  than  from  any  ex- 
traordinary fertility  in  the  production 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  facilities  for  building  were,  in- 
deed,  very  great.  There  was  every, 
where  a  soil  which  needed  but  the  ap- 
plication of  water  to  assume  the  con- 
sistence of  unburnt  brick.  A  sun  hot 
enough  to  perform  the  office  of  a  dry- 
ing-kiln shone  every  day  of  the  year. 
Fountains  of  bitumen  bubbled  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  materials  which  only 
awaited  the  application  of  that  natural 
mortar  to  assume  any  stractural  form 
the  builder  might  desire ;  reeds  for 
binding  the  courses  of  that  kind  of 
masonry  fringed  the  river,  throughout 
the  alluvial  tract ;  and  forests  capable 
of  supplying  timber  for  the  largest 
constructions,  clothed  its  banks  above, 
and  needed  only  to  be  felled,  to  be 
brought  down  from  the  mountain 
country  by  a  natural  and  spontaneous 
carriage.  All  the  materials  for  a  con- 
siderable edifice  might  be  prepared  and 
erected  in  a  week.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  may  reasonably  give  some  credit 
to  what  is  told  of  Semiramis,  that, 
having  laid  out  the  boundaries  and  ge- 
neral plan  of  Babylon,  she  divided  the 
interior  into  lots,  and  assigned  them  to 
their  several  occupants,  with  injunc- 
tions that  each  should  be  built  upon 
within  the  year,  and  that  these  injunc- 
tions were  complied  with.  We  have 
already  seen  the  boast  of  Sardanapalus, 
that  he  had  built  two  cities  in  one  day. 
Alexander  and  Ximour  both  affected  the 
same  kind  of  royalty  in  the  expeditious 
creation  of  new  cities  to  adorn  their  con- 
quests.   But  the  Egyptian  pasha  justly 


rebaked  the  pride  of  Timoor,  who  re- 
minded him  that  his  mod-walled  city, 
that  rose  from  the  earth  in  a  day,  in  a 
day  would  sink  back  to  it,  while  the  ci- 
ties of  the  western  world,  slowly  built, 
were  built  to  last  for  ever.  And  now, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  the  very  sudden- 
ness of  their  decay  which  preserves 
what  still  remains  of  the  brick-built 
cities  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  for  the 
explorations  of  modem  curiosity ;  for 
the  sun-dried  bricks,  crumbling  down 
into  a  fine  bituminous  paste,  and  tmk- 
ing  back  over  the  ruins  of  their  own 
foundations,  have  formed  mounds  im- 
permeable by  the  air,  and  onder  which 
the  lower  chambers  of  many  royal  edi- 
fices still  exist  comparatively  unharmed, 
after  having  lain,  as  it  were,  hermeti- 
cally sealed  for  periods  of  two,  and 
three,  and  possibly  even  of  near  fonr 
thousand  years. 

We  had  heard,  from  time  to  time,  of 
caves  and  passages  in  these  mounds  of 
disintegrated  brick-work,  which  in  so 
many  quarters  of  the  Chaldean  and 
Mesopotamian  plun  rise  like  precipi- 
tous islands  over    the    desert   leve), 
claiming,  in  the  traditions  of  their  re- 
spective localides,  to    represent  the 
tower  of  Babel,  the  tomb  of  Nimrod, 
or  the  palace  of  Semiramis.   With  the 
exception,  however,  of  the  Birs  Nim- 
rod,  near  Hillah,  on  the  Euphrates-- 
supposed,  and  with  much  semblance  of 
reason,  to  constitute  theremunsof  ibe 
great  temple  of  Bel  us,  mentioned  hj 
Herodotus — these  mounds  appear  to 
be  debris  of  forts  and  palaces  rather 
than  of  tombs  or  temples.  From  Hero* 
dotus's  description  of  the  temple  of  Be- 
lus,  we  may  conclude  that  it  resembled 
very  closely  the  staged  pyramids  of  Mex- 
ico and  Yucatan.    The  chain  of  analo- 
gous structures  may  he  traced  by  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  across  the 
Pacific.    Some  traces  of  a  formation  of 
this  kind  are  alleged  to  have  been  v'whiM 
on  the  Birs  Nimrod  early  in  the  last  cen- 1 
tury ;  but  the  description  of  Herodotu* 
was  probably  more  vividly  before  the 
writer*simaginationthan  the  actual  out- 
line of  the  ruins,  which  at  present,  «l 
least,  consist  of  a  shapeless  mound  of 
crumbled  brick,  out  of  which  an  aogw 
of  a  tower-like  structure,  built  of  bnci 
of  a  superior  description,  and  of  extreme 
hardness,  rises  to  a  height  of  fortj  ot 
fifty  feet.  The  entire  height  is  not  thote 
two  hundred  and  fiftv  feet,  bat  from 
the  vastnessof  the  level  plain  sorronnd- 
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log  it,  the  object  arrests  the  eye  with 
Aoefectdaeto  much  greater  dimen- 
^'oQs.    It  has  been  remarked  of  all 
these  moands  that,  seen  on  the  horizon, 
tbej  appear  of  a  bulk  much  greater 
tbui  thej  really  possess,  presenting  in 
this  resptct  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
Egyptian  pyramids,  which  at  a  distance 
make  an  appearance  by  no  meaos  cora« 
meosurate  with  their  actual  magnitude. 
The  difference  of  form  has  doubtless  a 
md  deal  to  do  with  these  differences 
f>i  apparent  size ;  but  the  main  cause 
'^  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  diffe- 
naces  of  atmosphere.     It  is  certain 
^'  a  mountain  of  two  thousand  feet 
sder  our  skies,  makes  a  more  impos- 
ing ihow  than  a  mountain  of  five  thou- 
iudonder  the  sky  of  Italy.      The 
tower  of  Babel  itself  has  been  held  by 
oaaj  learned  men  to  have  been  erected 
Q^erelj  as  a  landmark  ;  and  they  read 
the  passage  in  Genesis  not  as  in  our 
"emon : — "  Go  to,  let  us  make  us  a 
'•Aoe,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  ;*' 
^nt,  *<  Go  to,  let  us  make  us  a  sign, 
|est  ve  be  scattered  abroad  ;'*  mean- 
'^t  aj  they,  lest  our  flocks  and  herds 
^hoold  stray  out  of  ken  on  these  in- 
terauDable  plains.     But  whatever  may 
^n  been  the  motive  to  undertake  it, 
'uwork  was  not  accomplished,  and 
^e  bare  no  conclusive  or  even  cogent 
*i^n  for  believing  that  any  of  the 
•mtbg  monuments  actually  marks  the 
•i«  of  the  attempt. 

Mounds  of  a  similar  description  to 
the  body  of  the  Birs  Nimrod  (though 
ther  all  differ  from  that  monument  in 
vaoting  the  tower-like  nucleus)  occur 
t&rooghout  the  plain  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  extend  on  the  east 
tOi  and  beyond,  the  Tigris.  Here,  on  the 
Aisrrian  or  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
tventjmilet  north  of  Bagdad,  opposite 
^'1  below  Mnsnl,  are  situated  the  four 
^^^t  masses  of  this  kind,  which  mo- 
*itm  bveatigation  seeks  to  identify  as 
taarkittg  the  four  angles  of  the  outer 
*»li  of  Nineveh.  We  are  told  that 
ihe  city  bad  a  circuit  of  one  hundred 
^d  eighty  stadia ;  it  may  be  sixty- four, 
^f  it  may  be  thirty-two  of  our  miles  ; 
^d  the  mounds  of  Rouyunjik  and 
^borsabad  on  the  north,  and  Karamles 
^d  Nemroud  on  the  south,  appear  to 
°^k  the  limits  of  a  parallelogram  of 
aboQt  that  extent,  Uking  it  at  the 
larger  measurement,  stretching  along 
tbe  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  for  a 


distance  of  [about  eighteen  miles  in 
length  parallel  to  the  river,  with  an 
average  breadth  towards  the  Assyrian 
hill  country  of  about  ten  miles. 

These  vast  dimensions  will  probably 
surprise  the  reader,  who  may  reflect 
that  he  has  here  the  ground-plan  of  a 
city  twice  as  long  and  broad  as  Lon* 
don.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the 
cities  of  this  region  of  the  world  are, 
as  at  present  in  Persia,  very  openly 
built,  with  gardens  and  spacious  areas, 
and  that  the  houses  do  not  exceed 
one  story ;  so  that,  for  a  population 
amongst  whom,  in  the  ninth  century 
before  Christ,  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  souls  who  did  not 
know  the  right  hand  from  the  left,  by 
whom  we  may  reasonably  understand 
infants,  a  space  of  ground  of  that  com- 
pass might  not  be  inconsistently  large  ; 
and  we  may  also  remember  that  Jonah 
advanced  a  day's  journey  into  the  city 
before  he  proclaimed  his  message ;  for 
that  "  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  large 
city  of  three  days*  journey."  So  that 
on  the  whole,  the  dimensions  assigned 
by  taking  the  four  mounds  in  question 
as  the  four  great  bastions  of  the  city 
wall,  are  not  so  excessive  as  at  first 
sight  they  might  appear;  though, 
looking  at  the  map,  we  own  it  does 
impose  an  effort  on  the  mind  to  ima- 
gine all  that  vacant  space,  which  gave 
room  for  the  armies  of  Heraclius 
and  Chosroes  to  join  battle  without 
impediment  to  the  evolutions  of  half  a 
million  of  combatants,  covered  with 
streets  of  houses,  with  palaces  and 
temples,  and  surrounded  by  a  continu- 
ous rampart  of  twice  the  extent  of  the 
present  enceinte  of  Paris.  Babylon, 
we  are  told,  was  a  perfect  square ;  and 
the  most  probable  identification  of  ex- 
isting ruins  with  its  site,  assigns  one 
such  great  mound  to  each  of  its  quar- 
ters. Nineveh  was  an  irregular  ob- 
long, and,  probably  enough,  may  have 
had  a  similar  arrangement  of  its  prin- 
cipal buildings  ;  but  all  traces  of  an 
intermediate  wall  are  now  lost,  and 
the  space  within  the  supposed  boun- 
dary is  as  desert  as  that  without. 

We  would  here  recur  to  a  specu- 
lation glanced  at  in  a  former  paper 
on  the  cemeteries  of  Etruria.  Is  this 
nitrous  quality  in  the  soil  of  these 
primeval  habitations  of  mankind,  in 
any  way  consequent  on  the  excess  of 
population  that  once  swarmed  in  the 
plains  of  Shinar?      Does   Babylonia, 
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in  ber  preMnt  deflertion,  pay  the  natu- 
ral penalty  of  having  too  greedily  en- 
grossed to  herself  the  life  of  the  vorld, 
in  the  first  prolific  niuUiplieation  of  the 
post-diluvian  family?  Is  this  decay  of 
the  "exceeding  great  city  of  three 
days'  journey"  a  physical  reaction  by 
vhich  nature  compensates  the  other 
habitable  lands  of  the  earth  for  Nine- 
Teh's  early  usurpation^  and  conversion 
to  unprofitable  luxury*  of  the  labour 
vhich  God  designed  for  the  soil  at 
large?  And  have  we  thus  in  these 
naked  and  unwholesome  solitudes,  the 
attestation  of  God's  earliest  displeasure 
against  centralization  in  excess— against 
the  attempt  of  the  rich  and  idle  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  society  of 
those  whose  labour  they  command ; 
against  the  impiety  of  denationaliza- 
tion, and  the  idolatry  of  wealth  ?  For 
to  what  end  is  this  very  plain  made 
memorable  in  the  history  of  man,  by 
the  division  of  man's  speech,  and  the 
impulse  given  to  the  separate  families 
of  men  to  go  forth  and  found  states 
and  cities  of  their  own,  if  it  be  not  to 
illustrate  the  law  of  God,  that  he  will 
not  suffer  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
have  one  metropolis;  but  that,  ij 
language,  by  instinct,  and  by  the  pre- 
paration of  regions  suitable  for  each, 
he  has  decreed  the  earth,  in  every  part 
of  it,  to  participate  in  the  culture  and 
presence  of  man ;  of  the  rich  and 
splendid,  as  well  as  of  the  poor  and 
humble  ;  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  manual  labourer ;  of  the  heads  as 
well  as  the  members ; — in  a  word,  that 
everywhere  there  sh«iuldbea  complete 
society  ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  en- 
gross those  benefits  for  one  locality  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  when  they  pass 
a  certain  limit,  shall  for  ever  result  in 
a  confusion  of  the  political,  as  signal  as 
that  of  the  religious,  Babylon  ? 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  ap- 
proach one  of  these  mouod«,  and  in- 
quire what  it  is  that  Mr.  Layard  or 
M.  Botta  have  found  it  to  contain.  We 
may  take  that  of  Khorsabad  as  a  sample 
of  almost  all  the  rest.  Judging  from 
Botta's  drawing  of  the  mound,  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  externally  of  a 
low,  flat-topped  mountain  of  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  a  height 
varying  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
and  fifty  feet.  Its  sides,  of  about  the 
steepness  of  the  earth-works  of  a  modern 
fortification,  are  furrowed  with  water- 
courses and  with  ravines,  the  traces 


probably,  of  former  excavations ;  and 
on  the  summit  is  built  a  considerable 
village.  A  pyramidal  mound  rises,  at 
the  south-western  angle,  to  a  height  of 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  the  top ;  and  around  it  spreads  the 
pi  tin  as  flat  as  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
With  the  exception  of  the  village,  the 
same  description  will  apply  to  the 
mound  of  Nemroud  at  the  southera 
extremity  of  the  site,  at  the  junctioo 
of  the  Zab  with  the  Tigris — the  scene 
of  Mr.  Layard's  principal  excavationv 
Cutting  down  through  the  soil  of  mool- 
dered  bricks  which  covers  their  tops, 
to  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet,  the  exca- 
vators have  come,  at  several  points  of  all 
these  mounds,  on  courts  and  chambers 
communicating  with  one  another  b; 
doorways,  the  piers  of  which  are  con- 
stituted of  those  monstrous  figures  of 
leogriffs  and  homotaurs,  with  the  ge- 
neral character  of  which  the  reader  U, 
perhaps,  already  familiar.  The  roofa 
of  those  apartments  having  fallen  iQ> 
we  can  only  judge  of  their  uses  aud 
former  appearance,  by  emptying  them 
of  the  fine  bituminous  soil  which,  as  ve 
have  observed,  has  filled  and  sealed 
them  through  so  many  ages.  The  rei 
sources  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Lay&rd 
did  not  enable  him  to  remove  the 
masses  of  earth  from  the  central  area» 
of  those  apartments ;  and  he  had  to 
content  himself  with  clearing  passages 
along  the  surface  of  the  walls,  leaving 
the  mounds  of  rubbish  in  the  middle 
spaces  untouched.  By  this  meaos  b« 
disclosed  the  decorated  side-walU  of  a 
great  number  of  halls  and  cbaioher^ 
the  floors  of  which  appear  to  lie  at  a 
uniform  level  of  from  twenty  to  thirtj 
feet  under  the  present  upper  surfaces 
of  the  mounds.  The  question  here 
naturally  presents  itself,  were  tbe^e 
apartments  originally  erected  on  the 
surface,  or  were  they  designedly  con- 
structed underground ;  if  we  may  us* 
the  word  "underground,"  moaninif 
within  the  body  of  the  artificial  moaaO 
though  still  high  above  the  level  of  tb« 
surrounding  plain?  Judging  l*y  ^^^ 
ground-plan,  we  should  conclude  toil 
they  were  constructions  of  the  latter 
kind  ;  for  all  the  interspaces  between 
chamber  and  chamber,  exceeding 
greatly  the  thickness  of  anything  de- 
signed as  a  partition,  appear  to  be  ot 
solid  brickwork,  and  there  is  no  ir»<* 
of  windows.  This  view  is  further  sup- 
ported by  what  we  read  of  the  lubter- 
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nnean  chambers  of   Semiramis;   as 
well  M  bj  the  fact,  which  we  find  no- 
ticed io  Vinceot,  that  the  Turkish  inha- 
bitaotsof  Miuul  are  still  in  the  habit  of 
coastractiog  underground  apartments 
as  summer  ehambersy  in  which  they 
e*cApe  the  fierce  heats  of   the  sun. 
These  beats  are  so  vehement  during 
some  iQOotbSy  that  no  one  goes  out  of 
doors  from  ao  hour  before  sunrise  till 
atW  sunset ;    and   give  a  reasonable 
tbov  of  credibility  to  what  Plutarch 
relates  of  the  rich  Babylonians  of  his 
diT  fleeping,  for  escape  from  the  vio- 
Wnce  of  the  beat,  in  tubs  and  cisterns 
tifvater.     Were*  then,  these  apart- 
BSkta  temples  or  treasuries,  or  sepul- 
cAral  chamberSf  or  underground  sum- 
oier  palaces?     We    apprehend    their 
somber  and  decorated  character  pre- 
clude the  first  supposition;    and  al- 
tboQgh  their  decorations  are  not  incon- 
iiateot  with  sepnlcfaral  purposes,  there 
h^)  as  yet,  been  do  discovery  of  any 
iotenneot  or  aarcopbagas  in    any  of 
than ;  and  if  they  had  been  for  either 
one  or  the  other  purpose,  they  could 
liArdlj  be  supposed  to  have  been  fur- 
bished, as  they  evidently  were,  with 
ceiliogg   of   timber.       Of   the    pur- 
poses snggeated,    therefore,  the   last 
steiBs  the    most    probable;    and    in 
Adopting  it,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  safe 
in  concluding  that  the  apartments  were 
tbos  elevated  above  the  plain,  for  the 
purpose  as  well  of  escaping  the  damp 
level  of   the   river,   as  of    obtaining 
i&eans  of  light  and  ventilation ;  while 
tbe  mass  of  solid  masonry  beneath  and 
tfoond  them  might  serve,  at  all  timea, 
to  preserve  aa  equability  of  tempera- 
tore. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  ho- 
mot&ars  and  tauro-grififs,  which  form 
psrt  of  every  principal  portal.  Look- 
iajr  at  these  singular  combinations  of 
different  animal  forms— bull,  lion,  man, 
ud  eagle,  fused  together — one  in- 
stantly recurs  to  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the 
^ts,  which  he  saw  by  the  river  of 
Chebar,  and  knew  for  the  cherubim  of 
the  mercy-seat,  the  same  which  were 
^et  of  old  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree 
of  life  in  Paradise.  Ezekiers  beasts 
also  were  compound  forms,  partaking 
of  the  man,  the  bull,  the  lion,  and  the 
eagle.  The  erudite  and  ingenious 
Faber,  while  as  yet  we  only  knew  of 
the  separate  worship  of  these  animal 
forms,  and  had  heard  of  nothing  in 
Gentile  mythology  approaching  to  their 


compound  figure  nearer  than  Cer- 
berus or  the  minotaur,  perceived  the 
strong  probability  that  it  was  the  pa- 
triarchal tradition  of  such  beings  which 
had  originated  the  singular  reverence 
paid  in  pagan  worship  to  bovine,  leo- 
nine, and  aquiline  figures  of  the  deity. 
We  can  well  imagine  with  what  asto- 
nishment and  pleasure,  not  unmixed 
with  awe,  that  great  and  ingenious 
scholar,  if  he  were  now  alive,  would 
look  on  these  Ninevite  sculptures,  re- 
alising so  strikingly  as  they  do  his 
conjecture,  that  Nimrod  had  begun 
man's  postdiluvian  idolatries  with 
some  depravation  of  the  patriarchal 
worship,  in  this  particular  of  the  para- 
disaical cherubim.  Omitting  the  earlier 
steps  of  his  argument,  we  shall  borrow 
the  parage  in  which,  with  wonderful 
justness  and  cogency,  he  suggests  the 
conclusion  which  these  discoveries  now 
so  strongly  tend  to  confirm  :-^ 

**  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  Noah  and  his 
family  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
both   with  the  forms  of  the  chGrubim, 
and  with  their  use  in  the  religious  ser- 
vice of  the  antediluvian  church;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  either  in  the  life-time 
of  that  patriarch  or  in  the  age  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  his  death,  that 
system  of  idolatry  which  has  diffused 
itself  with  so  much  uniformity  over  the 
face    of  the    whole   earth  must  have 
commenced  in   the  postdiluvian  world 
about  the  era  of  the  building  of  Babel, 
The  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  che- 
rubic symbols  has  been  brought  down 
chronologically  to  the  rise  of  pagan  my- 
thology   after   the    flood.      Mow,    tne 
cherubim  were  used  in  the  worship  of 
the  true  God ;  and  they  united,  in  one 
compound  hieroglyphic,   the  forms  of  a 
man,    a    bull,    a    lion,   and  an    eagle. 
Hence,  when  idolatry  sprang  up  amon^ 
those  who  mu^t  have  been  acquainted 
with  the   figure  of  the   cherubim,  the 
presumption  is,  that  they  would  employ, 
m  the  worship  of  their  demon-gods,  the 
very    same   emblems   which    had  been 
rendered  venerable  by  long  consecra- 
tion   to  the  service  of  the  true  God. 
With  this  presumption    the    fact  per- 
fectly accords.    In  every  quarter  ot  the 
world,  the  bull,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  and 
the  man,  have  been  accounted  sacred 
symbols.     This  uniform  veneration   of 
them  must  have  proceeded  from  a  com- 
mon origin  ;    that  common  origin  can 
only  be  found  in  a  period  when  all  man- 
kind formed  a  single  society  ;  the  exist- 
ence of  that   single    society  cannot  be 
placed    later  than  the   building  of  the 
tower ;  consequently,  the  first  venera- 
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tion  of  those  sjmbols  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  a  more  recent  age  than  that  of  Nim- 
rod;  bat  in  that  age,  which  was 
marked  hj  the  commencement  of  a  my- 
thological system,  that  was  afterwards 
carried  into  every  reo-ion  of  the  earth 
by  them  of  the  dispersion,  the  form  of 
the  cherubic  hieroglyphics  must  have 
been  well  known.  Since,  then,  genuine 
patriarchisro  and  the  rise  of  idolatry 
thus  chronologically  meet  together — 
since  the  latter  seems  evidently  to 
have  been  a  perverse  depravation  of  the 
former — since  the  three  animal  figures 
which  entered  into  the  compound  shape 
of  the  cherubim  are  the  yery  three  ani- 
mal figures  which  have  been  universally 
venerated  by  the  Gentiles  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity — I  see  not  how  we  can 
reasonably  avoid  the  obvious  conclusion 
that,  in  whatever  manner  the  pagans 
applied  the  symbols  of  the  bull,  the 
lion,  and  the  eagle,  they  were  borrowed, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  those  animals 
as  combined  together  in  the  form  of  the 
cherubim." 


These  figures  also  tend,  if  not  to 
confirm»  at  least,  curiously  enough  to 
illustrate  another  conjecture  hazard- 
ed by  some  writers,  that  the  tower 
of  Babel  was  designed,  not  only  as  a 
high  place,  but  as  a  species  of  mimic 
paradise.  These  interpreters  suggest 
that  instead  of  reading  '*  let  us  build  a 
tower  which  shall  reach  to  heaven,*'  we 
ought  to  read,  *'  let  us  build  a  tower 
which  shall  serve  as  a  heaven  ;'*  for, 
say  they,  it  was  an  evident  folly  for 
men  to  seek  to  scale  heaven  by  a  tower 
built  in  a  plain,  when  the  mountains 
were  in  sight,  from  the  summits  of 
which  they  had  but  lately  perceived 
how  immeasurably  distant  from  the 
firmament  were  even  the  loftiest  high 
places  of  nature.  But  it  would  have 
been  a  natural  and  intelligible  way  of 
perpetuating  the  patriarchal  tradition 


of  the  splendour  of  the  presence  of 
God  dwelling  between  the  gaardian 
cherubs,  within  a  sacred  precinct,  to 
prepare  an  elevated  spot  such  aa  the 
summit  of  a  tower,  the  approaches  to 
which  might  be  guarded  by  objects 
presenting  the  traditionary  forms  of 
the  cherubim,  where  a  perpetual  flame 
might  imitate  the  divine  thekmah^  and 
hanging  gardens  surround  the  whole 
with  the  semblance  of  a  terrestrial  pa^ 
radise.  Indeed  the  daring  Nimrod — 
not  the  unlettered,  sordid  Nimrod, 
the  hunter  uf  hares  and  foxes,  bat  the 
learned,  mystical  Nimrod,  the  pursuer 
of  the  transcendental  forms  of  archaic 
mythology* — insists,  with  many  argu- 
ments, that  the  tower  of  Bel  us,  erected 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  was,  in  structure 
and  in  use,  a  typical  paradise  of  this 
Tery  kind,  with  its  appurtenances  of 
hanging  gardens  and  quadruple  water- 
courses, representing  the  four  rivers 
which  went  round  the  garden  planted 
eastward  in  Eden.  We  would  by  no 
means  be  taken  as  vouching  Nimrod*8 
theory  ;  but  every  one  must  be  sensible 
that  the  occurrence  of  sculptured  ^ 
gures,  so  strongly  recalling  the  che- 
rubic traditions,  within  buildings  stand* 
ing  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Nimrod, 
and  still  preserving  his  name,  gives,  al 
least,  a  strong  claim  on  attention  to 
any  suggestion  tending  to  coimect  the 
chambers  which  they  guard  with  pur- 
poses savouring  of  patriarchal  wor- 
ship. 

Of  all  the  speculations  which  sug- 
gest themselves  in  connexion  with  these 
figures,  this  certainly  is  the  most  fas- 
cinating. But  we  must  not  overlook 
its  difficulties.  These  chambers,  what- 
ever may  Have  been  their  uses,  were 
apparently  ceiled  over  with  roofs  of 
timber,  a  feature  inconsistent,  we 
should  suppose,  with  the  character  of 


*  As  often  as  we  take  up  the  mystical  volumes  of  Algernon  Herbert,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  visions  of  Orion  and  Hercules,  seen  by  Ulysses,  driving  their 
phantom  game  before  them  in  Hades : — 

**  Orion  next,  huge  ghost,  engaged  my  view, 
Droves  urging  o'er  the  grassy  mead,  of  beasts 
Which  he  had  slain,  himself,  on  the  wild  hills, 
With  strong  club  armed  of  ever- during  brass. 

A  dreadful  belt 
He  bore  across  his  bosom,  thronged  with  gold : 
There,  broidered,  shone  many  a  stupendous  form-— 
Bears,  wild  boars,  lions,  with  fire-flashing  eyes. 
Fierce  combats,  battles,  blood-shed,  homicide  : — 
The  artist,  author  of  that  belt,  none  such 
Before  produced,  or  after." 
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i  higfa  place,  vhether  designed  as  a 
r^niic  Edeo  or  a  mimic  Ararat.  Then 
ie  are  to  remember  that»  unless  the 
tit  of  Ezekiel  has  been  (and  pos- 
•: ij it  has  been)  corrupted,  tl>e  true 
:.^rubica!    figures     had    each     four 
rvls,  whereas  these  creations  of  the 
N;r  crite  chisel,  monsters  though  they 
j-t^,  bare  but  one  head  each — that  of 
-1  eagle  sometimes,  but  usually  that 
taman.    Again,  the  beings  describe 
t  •  ^<T  Ezekiel  had  the  general  likeness 
Mhe  baman  figure;  but  the  bodies  of 
'•r  Ninevite  monsters  are  mostly   of 
iJts-bulls  or  lions.     Strong,  there^ 
■  ^^  as  are  the  resemblances,  and  invit- 
-.isis  the  speculation,  which  would 
V.  03  into  these  antiquarian  paths  of 
f'lfadi^e,  there  remain  other  sugges- 
ts of  the  probable  uses  of  the  figures, 

*  ich  cannot  well  be  left  undiscussed. 
Tbe  predominance  of  taurine  forms 

^ts  Egyptian  associations  and  the 

worship  of  Apis,  on  the  one  hand, 

^■r>m  analogies  and  the    Mithraic 

.!'-54crifice  on  the  other.     The  cy- 

sl  mjthologists  afifirm   that  these 

'•jrioe  idolatries  refer  to  the  sun  in 

t'st?  zodiacal  constellation  of  the  bull, 

^■i  bad  their  origin   in  those  early 

»nie<,  when  the  entry  of  the  sun  into 

'^^it  sign  coincided  with  the  vernal 

*^'^ir>ox ;  and  some  will  have  it  that, 

^  t-e  procession   of   the  equinoxes 

"-Tried  back  the  great  lamp  of  life 

'  ^^<  sign  to  sign,  his  worship  has  as- 

-fi  new  forms  corresponding    to 

^-  !i  change  of  the  vernaJ  constella- 

•  ^'   Thus  they  would  suggest  that 
1 S  typifying  the   sun   in   Taurus, 

F-^eded  Ammon,  typifying  him  in 
•^r^«,  who  again  preceded  Dagon, 
^mholizing  him  in  Pisces ;  to  be  fol- 
'^^  we  suppose,  if  Gentile  idolatry 
■■^mot  been  stayed  in  its  fantastic 
■i'tfr,  by  some  unknown  representa- 
^»&ofthe  celestial  Waterman,  in  whose 
^.3^tic  house  the  vernal  year  will  pre- 
"'"y  commence. 

*a«  theory  requires  periods  too 
^Jt?nded  for  the  received  canons  of 
^-riDology ;  but  it  offers  a  key  to  the 
'J"^^  and  successions  of   idolatrous 

;;^tip  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  cast 
:  •^^.  The  Persian  festival  of  Nau- 
J^'^^i/would  really  appear  to  have 
Jtn  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
.'Mransit  at  a  particular  period 
;'  '^  Aries  into  Pisces  ;  and  a  theo- 

♦  eagerly  bent  on  cyclical  evidences 

?^'t  plausibly  enough    suggest,   in 


connexion  with  the  same  epoch,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  man-fish, 
Cannes  in  Babylonian  tradition,  and 
the  rise  of  fish- worship  in  the  rites  of 
Derceto,  Dagon,  and  the  other  piscine 
idols  of  Syria. 

Of  all  the  forms,  however,  under 
which  eastern  idolatry  has  disguised 
the  worship  of  the  emblematic  parent 
of  mankind,  that  of  the  man-bull,  so 
conspicuous  in  these  ruins,  is  the  most 
prevalent,  as  well  as  the  oldest.     Apis 
in  Egypt,  Aboudad  in  Persia,  Nandi 
in  Hindostan,  the  abductor  of  Europa 
in  the  romantic  mythology  of  Greece, 
the  taurine  great  father,  meets  us  at 
every  turn  through  these  labyrinths 
of  mysticism.      In  the  Zend-Avesta, 
it  is  a  being  of  this  kind  who  preserves 
the  life  of  the  world  during  the  deluge ; 
acting,  in  the  Magian  mythology,  the 
various  parts  of  Adam,    Noah,  and 
sacrificial  mediator.      Making  every 
allowance  for  imitation  and  forgery, 
it   seems   quite   unreasonable   to   as- 
cribe to  fabricators  of  the  sixth,  or  any 
other  century  of  our  era,  the  inven- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  fable,  which  is 
found  illustrated  by  monumental  re- 
mains  of  the  age  of  Darius  ;  for,  we 
apprehend  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  ^  the    homotaurs,    which    form 
the  piers  of  the  gateways  at  Persepolis, 
have  reference  to   the  Aboudad,  or 
man-bull  of  the  Magian  writings ;  and 
the  whole  scheme  and  details  of  the 
Mithraic  bull-sacrifice  look  manifestly 
to  the  same  origin. 

This  man-bull  of  the  Zend-Avesta 
is  the  object  of  a  particular  liturgy, 
which  the  curious  may  read  at  large, 
either  in  Perron's  translation,  or  in 
Bryant.     We  extract  a  few  sentences  : 

"  Address  your  prayer  to  the  excellent 
Bull ;  address  your  prayer  to  the  pure 
Bull ;  address  your  prayer  to  the  rain, 
the  source  of  plenty ;  address  your  prayer 
to  the  Bull,  become  pure,  celestial,  holy ; 
who  has  never  been  engendered,  who  is 
holy.  When  Dje  ravages  the  world,  the 
water  spreadsitself  on  high— it  dissolves 
into  a  thousand  showers  of  rain.  Let 
envy,  let  death  be  upon  the  earth,  still 
the  water  smites  envy,  which  is  on  the 
earth ;  still  it  smites  death,  which  is  on 
the  earth.  .  .  When  the  water  re- 
news itself,  the  earth  renews  itself;  the 
trees  renew  themselves ;  health  renews 
itself;  he  who  gives  health  renews  him- 
self. .  .  The  water  drives  away  the 
serpent,  drives  away  falsehood ;  it  drives 
away  the  uncleanness,  corruption,  and 
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impurity,  which  Ahriman  has  produced 
in  the  bodieji  of  men." 

Coupled  with  this  is  a  prayer  to  the 
moon    which   preserved    the  seed  of 
the  bull  during  this  purification  of  the 
earth  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.     It 
seems  no  unreasonable  stretch  of  the 
imagination     to    understand    by    the 
moon  the  ark,  and  by  the  bull  the  life 
of  the  world ;  and  indeed,  if  proofs 
were  needed,  all  antiquity  would  vouch 
it.     Such,  in  fact,  ift  the  express  state- 
ment of  the   Persian   myth,  that  the 
first  created  being  on  earth  was  such 
a  compendium  of  all  animal  and  vege- 
table  life;   that,   when   poisoned   b^ 
Ahriman,  there  issued  from  his  tail 
and   marrow  one  hundred  and   fifty 
grains  bearing  plants,  and  twelve  spe- 
cies of  trees ;  apples  and  other  fruits 
from   his  horns ;    the   vine  from  his 
hlood ;    and  out  of  his  right  foreleg 
came  Kaiomars,  the  first  articulately- 
speaking  man.     In    like  manner  the 
bull  of  the  Mithraic  sculptures  is  seen 
sprouting  into  forms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  growth  under  the  knife  of  the 
sacrtficer.     But  these  concrete  fprms 
of  life  typified  the  Deity  in  all  Eastern 
mythology ;    especially   during  those 
periods  of  destruction  by  alternate  de- 
luge and  conflagration  to  which  they 
imagined  the  earth  to  be  subjected  at 
certain   intervals.      The  Deity  then 
resolved  himself  into  the  simplest  forms 
of  life ;  and  under  those  forms  they 
worshipped  him.     Now,  if  the  homo- 
taurs     of    Persepolis    be    compound 
types  of  the  Deity,  of  this  kind,  and 
derived   from  a  source   still   further 
eastward,  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
of  Nineveh  ?     They  are  almost  iden- 
tical in  design,  and  are  employed  in 
the  same  manner  as  ornaments  of  the 
portals  of  a  palace  or  temple.     The 
two  discovered  at  Persepolis  by  Sir 
Ker  Porter,  were  not  sufficiently  sig- 
nificant by  themselves  to  excite  much 
speculation  ;  but  when  we  find  the  same 
forms  in  a  site  so  much  older,  and  so 
much    more    immediately    connected 
with  diluvian  traditions,  repeated  so 
frequently,  and  with  so  evident  a  pur- 
pose, on  all  the  great  doorways  of 
these  Assyrian  buildings,  the  myths  of 
the  Zend-Avesta  assume  a  new  impor- 
tance, and  we  are   compelled  to  ask 
ourselves,  are  these  the  Aboudads  and 
Taschters  of  Magian  story ;  and  if  so, 
was  it  here*  on  the  spot  where  the  true 


history  of  the  delogt  ooght  longest 
to  have  been  presenred»  that  it  was 
first  corrupted,  and  that  these  mon- 
sters, realizing  its  eorraptioo,  were 
first  devised,  to  send  out  error  and  con- 
fusion to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  le- 
gends of  superstition  and  forms  of  ido- 
latry? Whatever  difficulty  may  at- 
tend the  solution  of  these  questions, 
the  identity  of  the  Uorine  figures  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh  with  those  which 
flank  the  portals  of  Darius  at  Persepo- 
lis, and  the  manifest  bearing  of  the 
latter  on  the  sacred  books  of  the  P«^r- 
sians,  give  us  cause  to  regard  with  ad- 
dttionid  suspicion  the  charge  of  recent 
forgery,  which  we  every  day  hear  re- 
iterated against  Hyde's  collections. 

In  connexion  with  these  last  speca- 
lations,  the  classical  reader  will  pro- 
bably revert  to  the  tale  of  AristsosaJid 
his  bees;  perhaps,  if  myatically  in- 
clined,  to  Samson's  riddle,  and  the  ge- 
neration of  those  swarming  forms  of 
life  from  the  rent  lion  of  Ttmnatb. 
But,  after  all,  the  majority  of  our  read- 
ers will  probably  rest  best  satisfied 
with  the  reasons  for  this  species  of 
idolatry  assigned  by  one  who  knew 
mankind  well,  and  had  seen  in  bb  own 
person  a  greater  variety  of  forxns  of 
superstition  than  most  travellers  since 
the  days  of  Herodotus*~one  also  who, 
in  an  age  of  thkck  geographical  dark- 
ness, had  the  true  notion  of  the  earth's 
rotundity,  and  foresaw  all  that  Colum- 
bus, and  a  great  part  of  all  that  Galileo 
afterwards  established: — 

"  And  of  y doles  the!  sayn  also  that 
the  ox  is  the  most  holv  best  that  is  in 
erthe ;  and  paycent  and  more  profitable 
than  any  other.  For  he  dothe  good 
ynow  and  dothe  non  evylle.  And  th« 
knowen  wel  that  it  may  not  be  withonten 
specyalle  grace  of  God ;  and  therefore 
maken  thei  here  God  ^  of  an  ox.'*— 5«r 
John  MaundevlUe* 

We  have  now  suggested  every thipiP 
that  strikes  us  in  reference  to  these 
guardians  oftheportids  of  the  Nine- 
vite  chambers ;  and  leaving  them, 
whatever  they  may  be — cheriibiab  so- 
lar symbols,  or  M%gian  idoU — for  the 
further  examination  of  more  competent 
inquirers,  we  shall  acqompany  Mr. 
Layard  in  a  cursory  wwfvey  of  ^^ 
apartments  within: — 

"  The  interior  of  the  Assvrian  palftoe 
must  have  been  as  magnificent  as  im- 
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X'h%.   I  haTe  ltd  tbe  reader  through 

\i  ra^ns,  and  be  may  judge  of  the  im- 

vMm.  its  balls   were   calculated   to 

:  ir>  upon  the  stranger  who,  ia  the  days 

i    Id,  entered  for  the  first  time  the 

f  -k^  of  the  Assyrian  kings.     He  was 

'b  r?din  tbroujLi^h  the  portal,  guarded 

'i  the  colossal  lions  or  bulls  of  white 

ii  :i^ter.    In  the  first  ha(i,  he  found 

/i^rit'  sarroonded  by  the  sculptured 

V  rds  of  the  empire.     Battles,  sieges, 

LiLiipiiS  the  exploits  of  the  chase,  the 

r  Fi'ioiea  of  religion,  were  portrayed 

:  iht'  wails,  sculptured  in  alabaster, 

ii  [tainted  m  gorgeous  colours.  Under 

'i'.vift are  were  engraved,  in  cbarac- 

'-T  'vwA.  up  with   Dright  copper,  in- 

'".i.!.'as  describing  the  scenes  reprcr 

"A.    Abo?e    the    sculptures    were 

'■■^>M?nted  other  erents — ^the  king,  at- 

'*:'iij  by  his  eunuchs   and  warriors, 

-^^m^  his  prisoners,   entering  into 

^  .nc^  vith  otiier  xnonarchs,  or  per- 

■  •c^.Djij  some  sacred  duty.     These  re- 

-nutions  were  inclosed  in  coloured 

r<AT>,  of  elaborate  and  elegant  design. 

1  tr  emblematic  tree,  winged  bulls,  and 

-  H'iiroas  animals,  were  conspicuous 
»>'n2^t  the  ornaments.  At  the  upper 
ft  1  uf  the  hall  was  the  colossal  figure 
^^  :.^<»-  idog  in  adoration  before  the  Su- 
prcise  Deity,  or  receiving  from  his 
^Bch  the  holy  cup.  He  was  attended 
I;  «irriors  bearing  his  arms,  and  by 
I' •  prie>ts  or  presiding  divinities.  His 
'  •  ^  and  those  of  his  followers  were 
"  'ri<d  with  groups  of  figures,  animals, 
'  1  tlowers,  all  painted  with  brilliant 

'  The  stranger  trod  upon  alabaster 
'Is  each  baring  an  inscription,  re- 
'•'ing  the  titles,  genealogy,  and 
'f!  vemeots  of  the  great  king.  Se- 
''^'ii  doorways,  formed  by  gigantic 
'•cji-d  lions  or  bulls,  or  by  the  figures 
''  ^aardiao  deities,  led  into  other  apart- 

-  '  'S  which  again  opened  into  more 
Uiit  halls.    In  each  w^ere  new  sculp- 

i'-''^.  On  the  walls  of  some  were  pro- 
'"^^t  05  of  colossal  figures,  armed  men 
Tii  eunuehs  following  the  king,  war- 
'^  laden  with  spoil,  leading  prisoners, 
'•!-  Uarinjr  presents  and  offerings  to  the 
?  >iv.  On  the  walls  of  others  were 
f'trayed  the  winged  priests,  orpresid- 
-;'  tiivinitkis,  standing  before  the  sacred 

"The  ceilings  above  him  were  divid- 
lato  square  compartments,  painted 
*:Ea  flowers,  or  with  the  figures  of 
•''Dais.  Some  were  inlaid  with  ivory, 
'■3  b  compartment  being  surrounded  by 
^ant  borders  and  mouldings.  The 
\'  "M,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  cham- 
'^''N  may  have  been  gilded,  or  even 
P'Wtd  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  the 
'^f^it  woods,  in  which  the  cedar  was 
c^^aspicttous,  were  used  for  the  wood- 


work. Square  openings  in  the  ceilings 
of  the  chambers  admitted  the  light  of 
day.  A  pleasing  shadow  was  thrown 
over  the  sculptured  walls,  and  gave  a 
majestic  expression  to  the  human  fea- 
tures of  the  colossal  forms  which  guard- 
ed the  entrances.  Through  these  aper- 
tures was  seen  the  bright  blue  of  an 
eastern  sky,  enclosed  in  a  frame,  on 
which  were  painted,  in  vivid  colours, 
the  winged  circle,  in  the  midst  of  elegant 
ornaments,  and  the  graceful  forms  of 
ideal  animals." — Vol.  li.  pp.  2G2-^. 

None  of  the  roofs,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  are  now  standing ; 
and  Mr.  Layard's  description  of  the 
fiat  ceiling  with  its  square  apertures 
must  be  taken  for  what  a  guess  is 
worth.  It  is  plain  that  there  must 
have  been  extensive  superstructures, 
for  otherwise  the  chambers  could  not 
have  been  filled  and  covered  up,  as 
they  are,  with  debris.  Several  stories, 
at  least,  must  have  risen  above  the 
existing  remains,  to  have  yielded  that 
vast  heap  of  ruin,  which  now  lies  to 
the  depth  of  ten  and  fifteen  feet  over 
the  probable  level  of  the  original  ceil- 
ing. What  the  external  appearance 
may  have  been  we  can  only  surmise 
from  the  representations  of  castellated 
palaces  found  among  the  sculptured 
decorations  of  the  interior.  These 
are  of  the  same  general  character  as 
the  castles  seen  in  the  Egyptian 
collections  of  Wilkinson  and  Rosel- 
lini,  having  square  towers  at  intervals 
projecting  from  a  curtain  wall,  with 
windows  and  battlements  above,  and 
gateways  below ;  but  in  the  Ninevite 
representations,  the  gateways  appear 
arched.  An  arch  of  brickwork,  ap- 
parently of  cotemporaneous  construc- 
tion, has  been  found  in  one  of  the 
mounds  in  question  ;  and  the  tradition 
of  an  arched  tunnel,  under  the  bed  of 
the  Euphrates,  at  Babylon,  was  so  dis- 
tinct in  the  time  of  Diodorus,  that  its 
very  dimensions,  and  the  thickness  of 
its  walls,  are  stated  by  him.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  arched 
roofs  of  chambers  such  as  these  would 
have  fallen  in,  without  leaving  some 
trace  of  the  vault.  We  therefore 
agree  with  Mr.  Layard  in  rejecting 
the  suggestion  that  the  ceilings  were 
formed  of  a  vault  of  brickwork,  and 
conclude  that  they  were  either  cover- 
ed, as  he  has  supposed,  with  a  roof  of 
wood,  or  with  awnings.  Externally, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  place 
glittered  with  gilding  and  polychrome. 
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The  gilding  still  adheres  to  fragments 
of  hrick  tamed  up  in  the  progress  of 
Mr.  Layard*8  excavations,  and  the 
traces  of  colour  are  abundantly  evi- 
dent on  all  the  plastered  surfaces  that 
remain.  Herodotus's  description  of 
the  painted  walls  of  Ecbatana  will  be 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  classical 
readers ;  and  we  may  all  recur  to  our 
scriptural  recollection  of  the  chambers 
alluded  to  by  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah 
— "  Ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted 
with  vermilion." 

We  have  already,  in  noticing  M. 
Botta*s  illustrations,  spoken  of  the 
general  style  and  effect  of  the  Nine- 
vite  sculptures,  and  find  that  Mr. 
Layard's  labours  do  not  enable  us  to 
add  anything  further  on  that  subject. 
The  details  of  the  representations, 
however,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  deeply 
interesting;  and  we  shall  most  con- 
veniently deal  with  them  by  taking 
them  in  their  order  as  civil,  military, 
and  religious. 

There  is  nothing,  so  far,  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  copiousness  and  minute- 
ness of  the  Egyptian  representation 
in  any  of  the  departments,  but  least 
of  all  in  that  of  civil  monuments.  All 
the  operations  of  agriculture,  trade, 
and  commerce,  of  domestic  economy 
and  manufacture,  in  ancient  Egypt, 
are  set  before  us  in  the  *'  Monu- 
menti  Civili"  of  Rosellini.  We  shall 
be  disappointed  if  we  expect  a  similar 
insight  into  Assyrian  manners  from 
anything  that  has  yet  been  discovered 
at  Nineveh : — 

'*  The  bas-reliefs  are  mostly  public 
records  of  conquests,  triumphs,  and 
religious  ceremonies.  As  thoy  were 
placed  in  palaces  and  temples,  they 
could,  of  course,  but  refer  to  national 
events.  If  any  memorial  of  the  private 
life  of  an  individual  were  preserved,  or 
if  his  peculiar  trade  or  profession  were 
indicated,  it  must  have  been  in  his  own 
dwelling,  or  in  his  tomb,  as  in  Egypt. 
If  the  interiors  of  houses,  and  the  oc- 
cupations of  their  inmates,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  bas-reliefs,  they  are  casu- 
ally introduced  to  illustrate,  or  to  con- 
vey more  fully,  the  meaning  of  the 
general  subject.  There,  within  the  walls 
of  castles  belonging  to  the  Assyrians, 
or  captured  by  them,  are  seen  buildings 
and  tents.  The  inhabitants  are  slaying 
sheep,  and  engaged  in  domestic  occu- 
pations, seated  and  carousing  together, 
feeding  their  horses,  and  preparing  their 
couches.     But  these  details  are  all  made 


subservient  to  the  main  action,  wluch 
the  siege  or  triumph.** 

Among  M.   Botta^s  discoveries 
Rhorsabad — for,  while  Mr.  Laj& 
was  engaged  in  excavating  at  Nei 
roud,  at  the  south-western  extreml 
of  the  supposed  site  of  the  citji  ] 
Botta  was  similarly  occupied  at  Kbc 
sabad,  at  the  north-eastern  angles 
a  representation  of  a  banquet,  fit 
which  we  may  learn  the  general  d 
position  of  their  seats  and  tables,  tl 
forms  of  their  drinking,  vessels,  ^ 
the  shape  of  their  harps ;  and  A^ 
Layard  gives  sketches  from  his  exca^ 
tions,  ascertaining  the  constroction 
their  tents,  and  of  the  dwelliog-ho 
of  the  humbler  classes.     These 
appear  to  have  been  one-story  cott 
flat- roofed,  with  an  upper  chamber 
one  end.     This  upper  chamber  seei 
to  have  opened  on  the  roof,  and 
have  been  decorated  with  a  coroici 
In  some  cases  it   consists  oolj  of 
canvas  awning  stretched  on  a  frad 
work.     The  likeness  to  the  bouses  I 
the  ancient   Egyptians  is  here  m 
ciently  apparent.    The  seat  resemblii 
the  modern  camp-stool  appears  to  hs 
been  as  generally  in  use  on  the  Hsd 
of  the  Tigris  as  on  those  of  the  KiM 
and  the  forms  of  thrones  and  chairs 
state  in  the  two  countries  are  maa 
the  same.      The  Egyptian  fnrnitur 
however,  exhibits  greater  elegance  bot 
of  design  and  construction.    Amoo 
the  civil  monuments  discovered,  « 
may  include  M.  Botta*s  bas-relief  of 
building  on  a  lake,  surmised  to  be 
fishing  pavilion.     We  have  here  th 
only  instance  of  columnar  decoratio 
yet  observed  among  the  Assyrian  mo 
numents.     The  front  of  the  pavilio: 
is  supported  by  two  pillars,  the  cm 
tals  of  which  so  closely  resemble  Um 
Ionic,  that  we  admit,  with  Mr.  Lajard 
*'  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  recoffnisj 
in  them  the  prototype  of  that  order.' 
These  appear,  so  far,  to  be  the  princi 
pal  evidences  forthcoming,  in  suppon 
of  Mr,  Fergusson's  strong  assertion! 
respecting  the  Assyrian  origin  of  tb< 
Ionic  order.     Mr.  Layard  states  thai 
he  finds  some  further  Ionic  resem- 
blances on  fragments  of  ivory  dog  up 
at  Nemroud;  and  there  is,  unques- 
tionably, a  strong  family  likeness  b«^ 
tween  the  mouldings  and  decoration! 
of  the  chambers  discovered  b^  Mr* 
Layard,  and  those  of  the  classic  or- 
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'|ers;  tboogb,  as  we  have  observed, 
roe  colonm  appears  to  be  nowhere 
imd  except  in  the  pavilion,  and  on 
tbe  irorj  tablet  above  mentioned.  On 
*ie  sobject  let  us  hear  Mr.  Layard : — 

"Itbaa  alreadj  been  mentioned  that 
"^icj  architectural  ornaments  known 
'"  the  Assyrians,   passed  from  them, 

rf^tlj  or  indirectly,  into  Greece.  The 


I-ic 


colimin  has  been  cited  as  an  in- 

•tisce.     We  have,   moreover,  in  the 

''Hif^t  mmmments  of   Nineveh,   that 

juTf/ai  ornament  commonly  called  the 

r.-ikTsackle,  which  was  so  extensively 

•j*ia  Greece,  and  is  to  this  day  more 

.'MaQy   employed    than    any    other 

--•sSag.    In  Assyria,  as  I  have  point- 

- -at,  it  was  invested  with  sacred  pro- 

'ti«.  and  was  either  a  symbol  or  an 

/v^  of  worship.     .    .     .     The  sacred 

-I.  with  expanded  wings,  and  the  wild 

?  It,  are  introduced  kneeling  before  the 

"■^jnk  flower,    which  is  the  principal 

^itare  in  the  border  just  described. 

r>  e  same  animals  are  occasionally  re- 

K' rented  supporting  disks  or  flowers 

•a'  ro-iettes.     A  bird  or  human  figure 

•q^ently  takes  the  place  of  the  bull 

^^  ?cat ;  and  the  single  flower  becomes 

*  '»^,  bearing  many  flowers   of  the 

^e  shape.      This   tree,   evidently  a 

^red  symbol,  is  elaborately  and  taste- 

*^>^j  formed,   and  is  one  of  the  most 

'eipicuous    ornaments    of    Assyrian 

c'-ipture.". 

T^  illustration  of  military  affairs 
ouch  more  complete  and  particular. 
'^<^  have  the  operations  of  battles  and 
:«?e$  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  the  sap, 
^^tteripg-ram,  and  escalade,  all  de- 
F  cfed  io  moving  representations.  The 
^Semblance  to  the  Egyptian  monu- 
•swits  is  here  also  very  striking.  Ex- 
'  pt  for  the  characteristic  differences 
f^  istfle,  the  Assyrian  king  borne  to 
.^ile  b  his  chariot,  and  bending  his 
|<iv  against  his  enemies,  might  pass 
'•'?  a  Pharaoh.  On  his  return,  how- 
«er,  he  is  seen  under  the  shelter  of 
'*  fojal  parasol — a  feature  which, 
*-  believe,  does  not  occur  on  the 
-zyptian  monuments.  The  chariot 
|-^  is  distinguishable  from  the  Egyp. 
-  SQ  chariot,  by  an  object  of  singular 
^??«arance,  extending  from  the  front 
''the  carriage  to  the  end  of  the  pole. 
'^  tut  this  may  be  we  find  it  difiicult  to 
?^*t5i.  Its  size  and  appearance  might 
*^^  with  the  conjecture  that  it  was 
'  P^^i  convex  shield  for  the  king's 
Vf'ittiion,  when  both  hands  might 
-I  be  engaged  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 


and  slung  over  the  chariot  pole  when 
not  in  use.  The  team  consists  of  three 
horses  ;  and  the  trappings  and  harness 
are  elaborately  splendid.  Those  who 
have  turned  over  the  pages  of  Wilkin- 
son  or  Rosellini,  would  probably  think 
us  tedious  were  we  to  dilate  on  the  par- 
ticulars of  arms,  armour,  dress,  and 
accoutrement,  which  these  sculptures 
exhibit ;  for,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  there  is  scarcely  anything 
in  Assyrian  warfare  different  from  the 
modes  of  fighting  and  armament  de- 
picted on  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
We  shall,  however,  subjoin  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's  description  of  a  siege  scene  from 
one  of  the  panels  of  the  palace  of 
Nemroud : — 

**  The  greater  part  of  the  castle  is  in 
the  centre    bas-relief.      It    has    three 
towers,  and  apparentlv  several  walls, 
one  behind  the  other.  I'hey  are  all  sur- 
mounted by  angular  battlements.     The 
besiegers  have  brought  a  battering-ram 
(attached  to  a  moveable  tower,  proba- 
bly constructed  of  wicker-work)  up  to 
the  outer  wall,  from  which  many  stones 
have  already  been  dislodged,  and  are 
falling.     One  of  the  besieged  has  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  the  ram  by  a  chain, 
and  is  endeavouring  to  raise  or  move  it 
from  its  place ;  whilst  two  warriors  of 
the  assailing  party  are  holding  it  down 
by  hooks,  to  which  they  are  hanging. 
Another  is  throwing  fire  (traces  of  the 
red  paint  being  still  visible  on  the  sculp- 
ture) from  above,  upon  the  engine.  The 
besiegers     endeavour    to    quench    the 
flame,  by  pouring  water  upon  it  from 
two  spouts  in  the  moveable  tower.  Two 
figures,  in  full  armour,  are  undermining 
the  walls  with    instruments   like  blunt 
spears  ;   whilst  two  others  appear  to 
have  found  a  secret  passage  into  the 
castle.  Three  of  the  besieged  are  falling 
from  the  walls.     The  king,  discharging 
an  arrow,   and  protected  by  a  shield 
held  by  a  warrior  in  complete  armour, 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  castle.     He 
is  attended  by  two  eunuchs,  one  hold- 
ing the  umbrella,  the  other  his  quiver 
and  mace.     Behind  them  is  a  warrior, 
leading  away  captive  three  women  and 
a  child;  and  driving  three  bullocks,  a 
part  of  the  spoil.    The  women  are  tear- 
ing their  hair." 

Numerous  examples  of  the  ram  and 
moving  tower  occur.  The  escalade  is 
seen  followed  by  the  sack,  and  the 
driving  away  of  the  prey  and  captives. 
In  the  combats  on  the  plain  the  arrow 
and  the  spear  are  the  weapons  chiefly 
employed ;  and  here  we  see  a  spear- 
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man  on  honebftck.  The  AssyrUn 
rider  nws  no  stirrup  ;  and  while  the 
mounted  bowman  draws  the  bow,  an- 
other horseman,  riding  bj his  side,  holds 
the  reins  of  both  horses.  The  camel 
also  appears  bestrode  bj  a  mounted 
warrior.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
resemblance  is  so  great  between  these 
and  the  scenes  depicted  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  with  which  the  ma- 
jority of  our  readers  are  doubtless 
well  acquainted,  that  it  would  be 
tedious  further  to  particularise  them. 
On  the  armour  alone  we  could  pause 
for  a  moment.  The  sculptures  plainly 
represent  scale  armour  ;  and  in  one  of 
the  chambers  at  Nemroud  Mr.  Layard 
actually  found  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  scales  themselves,  as  well  as 
sereral  helmets. 

'*  Each  scale  was  separate,  and  of 
iron,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length, 
rounded  at  one  end  and  square  at  the 
other,  with  a  raised  or  embossed  line  in 
the  centre.  The  iron  was  covered  with 
rust,  and  in  so  decomposed  a  state  that 
I  bad  much  difficulty  in  detaching  it 
from  the  soil.  Two  or  three  baskets 
were  filled  with  these  relics.  As  the 
earth  was  removed,  other  portions  of 
armour  were  found — some  of  copper, 
others  of  iron,  and  others  of  iron  inlaid 
with  copper.  At  length,  a  perfect 
helmet  resembling  in  shape  and  in  its 
ornaments,  the  pointed  helmet  represent- 
ed in  the  bas-reliefs,  was  discovered. 
When  first  separated  from  the  earth  it 
was  perfect,  but  Immediately  fell  to 
pieces.  I  carefully  collected  and  pre- 
served the  fragments,  which  were  sent 
to  England.  The  lines  which  are  seen 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  pointed 
helmets  in  the  sculptures,  are  thin  strips 
of  copper  inlaid  in  the  iron.*' 

These  are,  probably,  the  oldest  iron 
relics  that  have  ever  been  found :  we 
should  suppose  the  helmets  quite 
unique ;  and,  considering  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  material,  we  cannot 
but  regard  their  preservation  through 
80  great  a  period  of  time  as  something 
worthy  of  particular  note.  No  wea- 
pons as  yet  appear  to  have  repaid  the 
scrutiny  of  the  investigators. 

But  by  far  the  most  copious  and  in- 
teresting department  of  these  renuiins 
is  the  religious  one.  In  treating  the 
compound  figures  at  the  doorways  as 
religious,  we  have  anticipated  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  oonsiderations 
connected  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 


ject What  remaint  bdund  itill  for* 
nishes  abundantly  interesting  matter. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  figure 
conjectured  to  represent  the  Deity  in 
the  sculptures  at  Persepolis  was  truly 
meant  to  bear  that  signification;  for 
on  the  sculptures  which  surround  the 
walls  of  these  Ninevite  chambers  the 
same  figure  occurs  so  often,  and  in  si- 
tuations so  significant  as  to  leave  no 
rational  doubt  of  its  intended  mean- 
ing. The  allusions  to  a  triune  deity 
in  the  various  systems  of  Gentile  the- 
ology have  been  treated  by  many  as 
modem  fabrications  of  the  Eclectic 
philosophers,  after  their  dispersion  on 
the  breaking  up  of  the  heathen  schools; 
by  others,  more  justly,  as  remnants  of 
patriarchal  tradition,  more  or  less  dis- 
torted in  the  course  of  their  transmis- 
sion through  so  many  generations,  and 
into  such  widely  distant  quarters  of 
the  world.  The  frightful  idols  of 
Jagganatha,  beneath  their  shapeless 
degradation,  preserve  the  imperfect 
idea  of  a  trinitv.  At  Nineveh  and 
Persepolis  the  idea  is  more  perfect, 
and  the  representation  less  deroga- 
tory. A  circle  embraces  the  figure  of 
a  man,  and  both  are  mingled  with  the 
wings  and  plumage  of  a  bird.  Tbs 
human  part  of  this  figure  attends  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Assyrian  king, 
watches  over  him  in  battle,  and  shoots 
its  arrows  with  him  against  his  ene- 
mies. That  the  bird  is  the  mystical 
Assyrian  dove — that  into  which  Semt- 
ramis  is  fabled  to  have  changed  herself, 
at  her  apotheosis,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  One  might  almost  imagine 
that  these  Assyrian  enormities  bad 
been  preserved  to  rebuke  our  Chris- 
tian symbolizers,  whose  delineations  of 
the  ineffable  presence  of  God  are  little 
less  derogatory,  and  almost  as  idola- 
trous. For  what  is  the  Vesica  pisds,  in 
which  our  mediaeval  revivors  delight 
to  depict  the  human  form  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  descending  dove,  bat 
such  an  encircling  emblem  of  the 
Eternal  Being,  only  mixed,  in  the  pru- 
rient mysticism  of  their  new  Babylon, 
with  a  further  and  less  pure  idea? 
Looking  at  the  symbolical  decorations 
of  their  painted  walls  and  windows, 
one  might  fancy  himself  in  the  halls 
of  Belahaaaar,  rather  than  in  a  church 
built  on  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  be  almost  tempted  to  exclaim — 
Better  be  a  Mabomedan,  and  kneel 
towards  Mecca,  worshipping  a  spiri- 
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MaJ  God  in  mind  and  spirit,  than  thos 
to  **  behold  erery  form  of  creepiDg 
tb'cp  ud  abominable  beasts,  and  all 
the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  por- 
\!i,j^  npon  the  walls  round  about/' 

That  the  figure  in  the  wineed  circle 
'« deigned  as  the  emblem  of  the  Su- 
preme Deity,  and  the  other  figures,  of 
Tiiichwearenow  about  to  speak,  as 
'^c-ordiMte  beings,  would  appear,  by 
iestttementof  A^.  Layard,  that  in 
cj  caie  does  worship  appear  to  be  of- 
frThl  to  the  latter.  Among  these  sub- 
c?£atesthe  eagle-headed  human  fi- 
rii,  the  oriental  Garuda  to  all  ap- 
.^-rsQce,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  He, 
;''s  great  extent,  plays  the  same  part 

*  these  scenes  of  the  Assyrian  sacred 
^a  as  the  royal  figure  at  Perse- 
>  -N  who  is  seen  so  prominently  en- 
n?«d  in  the  conquest  of  the  lion. 
!r^  other  occupations  would  seem  to 
"iiT,  that  his  eagle's  head  and  wings 
ttre  masks  assumed  by  the  officiator 
a  «cine  religious  ceremony,  just  as  we 
^-  the  priest  of  the  hawk-headed 
^.7ptian  deity  arrayed  with  an  acci- 
wirioe  head-piece,  and  the  servant  of 
"Utrator  Anbis"  diguised  in  the 
•;-^face  of  a  dog.  What,  then,  was 
'ti*  ceremony?  Possibly  Porphyry 
'i'  told  us.  After  stating  (2>e  Ahstu 
I'^^w,  lib.  iv.  sec.  16)  that  the  me- 
'^psjchoas  was  a  aniversal  doctrine 

' '-^e  Penian  Magi  (we  cite  the  sub* 
'^ce  from  Faber%  he  remarks,  that 
^  tenet  was  really  set  forth  in  the 
^steries  of  Mithras.  For  the  Magi, 
'■•iing  obscurely  to  declare  the  com- 
- 'a  relation  of  men  and  animals,  were 
'Uto  distinguish  those  who  were 
5:tiiled  in  their  orgies,  as  lions, 
^^'fs>  hawks,  &c. ;  "and  whosoever 
^)i  initiated  in  those  leontic  mysteries, 
toat  person  was  constantly  made  to  as- 
^nie  the  forms  of  all  sorts  of  animals." 
He  adds  that  Pallas  (a  lost  writer), 
>'  ^^  treatise  on  the  rites  of  Mithras, 
*^)h  that  this  metempsychosis  was 
;^s'ly  thought  to  relate  to  the  dif- 
':^m  animals  of  the  zodiac ;  but  he 

•  icales  that  its  origin  was  rather  to 
^-  ascribed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  souls' 
'^insmigration.  He  then  proceeds  to 
ttil  OS  that  the  initiated  are  actually 
tothed  in  the  forms  of  every  sort  of 
»f 'raaU.  We  wiU  now  read  with  great- 
^  'Qterwi  Mr.  Layard's  description  of 
^''  wgle-headed  figure  :— 

'  A  baman  body,  clothed  in  robes  si- 
^^  to  those  of  the  winged  men  al- 


ready described,  was  surmounted  by  the 
head  of  an  eagle,  or  of  a  vulture.  The 
curved  beak,  of  considerable  length,  was 
half  open,  and  displayed  a  narrow  point- 
ed ton^e,  which  was  still  coloured  with 
red  paint.  On  the  shoulders  fell  the 
usual  curled  and  bushy  hiur  of  the  As- 
syrian images,  and  a  comb  of  feathers 
rose  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Two  wings 
sprang  from  the  back,  and  in  either 
hand  was  the  square  vessel  and  fir- 
cone."— Vol.  i.  p.  64. 

The  object  called  a  fir-cone,  and 
the  square  vessel  here  described,  are 
seen  very  frequently  in  the  hands  of 
other  sculptured  figures,  who  all  ap- 
pear engaged  in  the  performance  of 
some  religious  rite,  supporting  the 
vessel  by  its  handle  in  the  left  hand, 
while  they  present  the  cone  or  pome- 
granate-shaped object  with  the  right. 
We  cannot  hesitate  to  recognise  in 
the  latter  the  rhoia  or  pomegra- 
nate offerings  of  the  Syrian  Rimmon, 
and  the  symbols  of  those  mysteries 
described  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
where  the  pomegranate,  among  other 
emblems  of  fecundity,  was  borne  in  a 
sacred  receptacle  and  taken  out  at  a  cer. 
tain  part  of  the  ceremonial.  Nay,  even 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  formula'  which 
Clement  has  preserved,  as  that  used 
by  the  epopts  on  that  occasion,  we 
may  have  the  very  words  which  accom- 
panied the  rite  represented  before  us 

**  I  have  Justed  ;  I  have  drunk  the  me- 
dicated liquor  ;  I  have  received  from  the 
ark  ;  what  1  received  I  have  placed  in  the 
basket  ;from  the  basket  I  have  returned 
it  to  the  ark  ;"  for,  singular  to  say,  the 
vessel  carried  by  these  figures  appears 
carved  in  imitation  basket-work,  and  at 
first  sight  recalls  to  every  mind  familiar 
with  antiquity  one  of  the  characteris- 
tic utensils  of  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries. But,  doubtless,  all  this  will  seem 
highly  abstruse  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
We  can  but  say,  generally,  that  cere- 
monies representing  the  deposit  of  the 
vital  principle  in  a  sacred  vessel,  and 
its  recovery  after  a  period  of  mourn- 
ing, have  prevailed  in  all  parts  and 
ages  of  the  world  ;  and  that  the  origi- 
nal source  from  which  they  all  appear 
to  have  been  derived  seems  to  have  been 
the  Noachian  deluge,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  animal  life  from  that  catastro- 
phe. And  as  the  entrance  of  Noah 
into  his  ark  was  a  type  of  the  descent 
of  our  Lord  into  the  tomb,  and  his 
issuing  from  it  a  type  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection,    so  the    ceremonies   to 
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which  we  have  alluded,  althoogh  va- 
rjiog  great!/  in  their  local  fonn.s  ap- 
pear generally  to  have  preserved  a 
donhle  meaning  applicable  both  to  type 
and  antitype.  More  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  say,  further  than  that  the  depo- 
sitory which  in  these  ceremonies  sym- 
bolised the  ark  and  tomb,  may  possibly 
be  represented  here  by  the  vessel  of  bas- 
ket-work home  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
are  engaged  in  this  ceremonial  presenta- 
tion of  fir-cones,  pomegranates,  or  what- 
ever those  objects  may  be.  We  might  say 
much  more  of  the  sacred  satchel  in  which 
the  Assyrian  priests  appear  to  have 
carried  the  materials  of  their  myste- 
ries; but  enough  has  been  suggested 
to  excite  the  interest  of  the  priesthood 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
satchels  of  much  the  same  kind  for  a 
purpose  not  altogether  dissimilar,  down 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and 
to  them  we  would  commend  the  further 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

Looking  more  closely  at  the  vessel 
in  the  hands  of  the  eagle-headed  figure 
we  may  observe  depicted  on  it  a  tree, 
with  a  human  figure  at  each  side. 
Start  not,  reader  1  we  must  remember 
we  are  here  on  the  very  first  spot  on 
which  the  tradition  of  the  tree  of  life, 
and  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  would  take  root  in  post-de- 
luvian  times.  It  is  not  on  the  sacred 
basket  alone  that  object  occurs.  Em- 
broidered on  the  king's  garments, 
sculptured  on  the  chamber-panels,  and 
painted  on  the  remains  of  the  stucco  de- 
corations, there  is  found  an  emblematic 
tree  or  composite  tree-like  object,  be- 
fore which  other  figures  are  seen  in 
attitudes  of  adoration.     Mr.  Lajard 

observes •*  The  flowers  on  the  early 

monuments  are  either  circular,  with 
five  or  more  petals,  or  resemble  the 
Greek  honeysuckle.  From  the  con- 
stant introduction  of  the  tree  orna- 
mented with  them,  into  groups  repre- 
senting the  performance  of  religious 
ceremonies,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  they  were  symbolical,  and  were 
invested  with  a  sacred  character  ;*'  and 
informs  us  in  a  note  that  "  The  Zoro- 
astrian  homa,  or  sacred  tree,  was 
preserved  by  the  Persians  almost  as 
represented  in  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, until  the  Arab  invasion." 

The  reader  is,  no  doubt,  by  this 
time  impatient  to  know  whether  in 
these  temples  of  the  Assyrians  there 
remain  any  traces  of  the  fire-worship 


which  has  so  often  infiamed  the  imagi- 
nations of  our  Hiberno-Guebre  anti- 
quarians, filling  them  with  visions  of  the 
Assyrian  Baal  as  often  as  they  en- 
countered a  Bal  or  Bally  in  Irish  to- 
pography. Two  sculptures  from  Khor- 
sabad  represent  the  ceremonial  of  fire- 
worship.  The  flame  rises  from  the 
summit  of  a  low  pillar,  and  the  offer- 
ings appear  to  be  disposed  on  an  altar 
in  front.  Here  also  the  ofiiciators  are 
provided  with  the  sacred  satcheL  This 
service,  however,  does  not  constitute 
by  any  means  as  important  a  feature 
in  the  religious  ceremonial  at  Nineveh 
as  it  does  at  Persepolis.  Possibly  this 
may  indicate  a  later  orig|in»  and  an  in- 
troduction from  an  oriental  source. 
The  Mithraic  superstitions,  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  them  by  the  sculptures 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  ap- 
pear as  yet  not  to  have  had  their  com- 
mencement ;  and  on  the  whole  the  ge- 
neral aspect  of  the  Ninevite  ceremo- 
nial is  decidedly  more  Egyptian  than 
oriental. 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice,  im- 
perfect as  it  necessarily  is,  of  the  Ni- 
nevite religious  remains,  with  Mr. 
Layard*s  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  kiog,  who  seems  to  have  united  in 
himself  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  of> 
fices  :-»• 

"  The  residence  of  the  king  was  pro- 
bably at  the  same  time  the  temple ;  and 
that  he  himself  was  either  supposed  to 
be  invested  with  divine  attributes,  or 
was  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  the  su- 
preme deity,  is  shown  by  the  sculptures. 
The  winged  figures,  even  that  with  the 
head  of  the  eagle,  minister  to  him.  All 
his  acts,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  ap 
near  to  have  been  connected  with  th( 


e 


pear 

national  religion,  and  were  believed  to 
be  under  the  special  protection  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  deity.  When  he  is 
represented  in  battle,  the  winged  figure 
in  the  circle  hovers  over  his  head,  bends 
the  bow  against  his  enemies,  or  assumes 
the  attitude  of  triumph.  His  contests 
with  the  Uon  and  other  formidable  ani- 
mals, not  only  show  his  prowess  and 
skill,  but  typify  his  superior  strength 
and  wisdom.  Whether  he  had  overcome 
his  enemies  or  the  wild  beasts,  he  pours 
out  a  libation  from  the  sacred  cup,  at- 
tended by  his  courtiers  and  by  the 
winged  figures.  The  embroideries  upon 
his  robes,  and  upon  those  of  his  at^od- 
ants,  have  all  mythic  meanings.  E^©^ 
his  weapons,  bracelets,  and  armlets  are 
adorned  with  the  forms  of  sacred  ani- 
mals.    In  architectural  decorations  the 
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ume  reGgioos  inflnence  is  proftent.  The 
k  or  pine-cone,  and  tho  honeysuckle 
ire  constantlj  repeated.  They  form 
friezes,  the  capitals  of  columns,  and  the 
fmsres  of  hangings.  Chairs,  tables,  and 
cuucbes  are  adorned  with  the  heads  and 
Wt  of  the  ball,  the  lion,  and  the  ram — 
ali$acred  animals.  Even  on  the  chariots 
ami  on  the  trappings  of  their  horses  the 
.UsTrtans  introdneed  their  religious  em- 
fcltms,'-— Vol.  ii.  p.  474. 

So  far»  we  haYe  said  nothing  of  the 
probtble  mge  of  these  monuments^  yet 
tfae  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the 
liiiwter  slabs  on  which  the  sculptures 
i?t  foandy  and  indeed  many  of  the 
^-s  themselTes  of  the  body  of  the 
kiiding'y  bear  inscriptions  in  the  cunei- 
tsno  or  arrow-headed  character ;  and 
car  probably  have  heard  that  these 
i&^ptions  are  now  considered  le* 
eible.  If  this  were  so,  we  should  have 
'ittle  difficult  in  declaring  the  exact 
"l^te  of  each  monument ;  for,  from  the 
&e<pient  recarrence  of  the  same  com- 
l^inations  of  the  arrow-headed  charac- 
ters in  these  inscriptions,  it  appears  rea- 
voably  probable  that  they  record  the 
n&mes  of  the  monarchs  under  whom 
rtspectiyelj  the  several  palaces  were 
erected.  Mr.  Layard  conceives  he 
bas  detected  the  names  of  several  kings 
^Q  jrenealogical  seriest  on  the  inscribed 
*libs  of  the  chambers  explored  by 
Vm;  and  some  of  our  more  distin- 
rusbed  Babylonians  will  tell  you  they 
^  read  them  by  name — Nishar,  Sen- 
^herib^  Esarhaddon,  and  soforth. 
Mr.  Layard  has  not  gone  this  length, 
^Qt  contents  himself  with  suggesting 
!^t  certain  groups  of  characters 
^Und  for  the  proper  names,  inasmuch 
«  they  are  followed  by  the  marks  of 
royal  titles,  and  the  intermediate  signs 
:Te  found  elsewhere  to  signify  "son 
( f  r  and  so  he  makes  out  a  succession 
''f  MX  generations  in  the  longest  se- 
ries ;  then,  accordingly  as  the  inscrip- 
tions b^n  with  a  name  (?)  early  or 
late  in  that  series,  he  estimates  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  the  several 
fites.  We  think  there  is  here  room 
for  extreme  doubt. 

It  roost  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
loscriptioos  are  not,  like  modern  writ- 
ing, separated  into  words.  In  search- 
Ui^  far  the  groups  which  may  be  sup- 
p^fsed  to  express  particular  names,  the 


only  clue,  besides  the  very  uncertain 
one  of  observing  the  terminal  combina- 
tions of  the  lines,  is  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  combinations  in  that  inscrip- 
tion or  in  others.  Finding  a  group  fre- 
quently repeated,  we  might  conclude 
that  it  represented  the  same  word  in 
different  parts  of  the  text.  Finding  it 
then  preceded  by  a  sign  ascertained 
elsewhere  to  be  a  conventional  mark 
preceding  proper  names,  we  might 
conclude  that  the  first- separated  group 
was  the  name  of  a  person.  Observing 
next  that  signs  elsewhere  ascertained 
to  be  the  conventional  marks  for  royal 
titles  followed  that  group,  we  might 
infer  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  king. 
Then,  taking  notice  that  the  same 
titular  signs  are  repeated  after  other 
groups  separated  from  the  first,  and 
from  one  another,  by  a  sig^  elsewhere 
used  to  signify  <'son  of/'  we  might 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
groups  in  question  constituted  a  royal 
genealogy ;  and  this  is,  in  effect,  the 
process  of  reasoning  on  which  Mr. 
Layard  relies.  Of  course  he  makes 
no  pretension  to  originality  in  de- 
vising the  method,  which  rests,  with 
all  our  present  Babylonian  learning, 
ultimately  on  the  researches  of  Grote- 
fend,  the  first  observer  of  the  key  to 
arrow-headed  letters,  in  the  parallel 
Persian  and  cuneiform  inscriptions  at 
Persepolis. 

If,  however,  in  our  search  for  the 
same  combinations,  we  rarely,  if  ever, 
find  them  the  very  same,  but  often 
written  quite  differently,  to  all  appear- 
ance, until  explained  by  a  theory  of 
the  employment  of  what  are  called 
"  variants,"  or  different  signs  having 
the  same  power ;  if,  next,  the  desig- 
nating mark  of  a  proper  name  be  found 
also  to  have  the  distinct  alphabetic 
force  of  *'  ana,*'  as  well  as  the  numeral 
force  of  "  one,"  and  there  be  nothing 
in  the  text  to  tell  us  in  which  manner 
we  should  employ  it ;  if,  again,  the 
alleged  royal  titular  sign  be  found  to 
be  one  oi  forar  other  equivalents  for 
**  king"  in  its  ideographic  application, 
and  of  eight  other  equivalents  for  the 
sound  "  nu"  in  alphabetic  value ;  and, 
finally,  if  the  character  taken  to  signify 
**  son  of,"  be  also  found  to  possess  the 
alphabetic  force  of  "  A"  or  "  I,"*  the 
matter  becomes  so  complicated  that 


*  KcT.  Dr.  Hincks,  in  '« Trans.  Royal  Iribb  Academy,'*  vol.  xxi.  pp.  245,  252. 
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tiM  BHMt  dextroiM  hand  cftB  hardly  be 
sure  of  having  got  hold  of  the  proper 
ola^w  And  ih'is,  in  fact,  is  the  state 
of  the  case  as  regards  all  oar  Ninevite 
and  Babylonian  inscriptions. 

The  employment  of  ""  variants,"  if, 
in  troth,  any  such  system  were  em- 
ployed, and  if  this  doctrine  of  variants 
be  not  merely  a  philologer's  device  for 
the  reconciliation  of  things  different  in 
themselves — gives  rise  to  difficulties 
which  appear  almost  insuperable. 
Looking  at  Dr.  Hincks's  tables,  the 
latest  and  naost  authentic  source  of 
information  on  this  subject,  con- 
structed also  by  an  ardent  and  most 
learned  Babylonian,  who  believes,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  that  he  can 
read  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on 
the  bricks  front  Hillah, — we  observe 
that  the  consonant  R,  in  its  simplest 
vocalised  combinattons,  has  ten  re- 
presentatives ;  N,  twelve  ;  B,  eleven  ; 
K,  four ;  T,  fbor ;  D,  ten ;  S,  nine- 
teen— aB  widely  different  in  the  number 
and  combinations  of  their  dementary 
forms^  and  really  as  unlike  one  another 
as  is  it  possible  to  imagine.  Mr.  Layard 
deals  very  candidly  with  these  lacts,  in 
appririog  his  readers  of  the  difficulty 
he  has  had  to  encotmter  in  making  out 
his  supposed  genealogies  :— 

"I  have  already  allnded  to  the  ex- 
treme laxity  prevailing  in  the  construc- 
tion and  orthography  of  the  langnage 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  to  the 
number  of  distinct  characters  which 
appear  to  make  up  its  alphabet.  Let- 
ters, difFering  widely  in  their  forms,  and 
evidently  the  most  opposite  in  their 
phonetic  power,  are  interchangeable. 
The  shortest  name  may  he  written  in  a 
variety  of  ways ;  every  ckaraeter  in  it 
may  be  changed,  till  at  last  the  word  is 
BO  altered,  that  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  process  which  it  has  uuder- 
goae,  would  never  suspect  that  the  two 

were  in  fact  the  same.'  — Vol.  ii.  p.  190 

• 

Where  a  system  so  eztremdy  vague 
is  taken  up,  and  applied  by  hands  not 
very  competent,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  be  a  good  many  dis> 
sentients.  Of  these  the  most  obsti- 
'nate  and  the  ablest  is  unquestionably 
Doctor  Wall,  of  our  University.  He 
denies,  not  only  the  earlier  cuneiform 
readings  of  Rawlinson'and  Hincks,  but 
most  of  the  hieroglyphic  readings  of 
Champollion-^designatinff  them  alike 
as  M  a  vaia  effi»rt  to  decipher  and  in- 


terpret ideographic  words  m  if 
texts  were  phonetic  ;"  and  when  one 
reads  from  day  to  day  the  parcels  of 
senseless  verbiage  which  our  smaller 
Egyptologers  announce  to  be  English 
translations  of  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, the  good  doctor's  doubts  seem 
not  irrational.  Whatever  success  he 
may  have  had  in  maintaining  his  po- 
sition of  dissent  from  ChampolUon, 
Doctor  Wall  will  hardly  be  considered 
over  sceptical  in  rejecting  some  of  enr 
late  Babylonian  readings.  It  seems 
that  the  various  values  capable  of  being 
assigned  to  the  eight  characters  which 
are  supposed  to  form  the  name  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, are  sueb  that  the  word 
might  be  read  393,216  different  ways. 
Doctor  Wall  craves  leave  to  decline 
making  a  selection  among  that  number 
of  alternatives.  It  is  true  this  mode 
of  exhibiting  a  philological  difficulty  by 
arithmetical  computation  is  a  somewhat 
severe  test ;  for  the  substantial  va> 
rieties  are  not  more  than  three. 

Nabn.    k\  ku.  ha.  ru.  ba.    sa.  ra. 
N'nebe.  g*.  ee.  w*.  re.   w*.  cbiL  r. 
Nebe.  a.  d,    1.      iL    cha.  r. 

Doctor  Wall,  however,  observes, 
with  a  very  damaging  naXveU — "  To 
the  last  of  these  readiogs  he  g^ves 
the  preference,  at  the  close  of  his 
memoir,  in  the  following  terms: — 
*  The  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
word  appears  to  be,  Nebekuluchar  :* 
and  yet  this  word  corresponds  with 
the  sound  of  the  name  in  question 
solely  in  its  first  two  syllables, 
where,  it  may  also  be  observed* 
the  resemblance  is  effiected  only  by 
taking  the  extraordinary  liberty  of  at* 
taching  to  the  initial  character  a  pho- 
netic value  of  double  the  legitimate 
length."  We  feel  that  we  have  said 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
true  value  of  Mr.  Layard's  chrono- 
logical argument,  drawn  from  these 
inscriptions  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  for  the  perusal  of  these 
to  whom  the  present  state  of  Cu- 
neatic  interpretation  is  a  matter  of 
interest,  some  further  observations  of 
Doctor  Wall  on  Major  Rawlinson*8 
latest  statement  of  the  Babylonian 
difficulty :— . 

"  I  attribute,"  says  Rawlinson,  "  the 
great  diversity  which  is  observable  in 
the  internal  orthography  of  names,  and 
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irords  to  one  or  all  of  the  four  following^ 
mm.  Tintly,  each  consonant  pos- 
sessed two  forms,  representing  it  as  a 
aiQt^andas  a  sonant;  so  that  in  ex- 
pns'ino^  a  dissyllable,  in  which  snch  a 
conj<inant  was  medial,  it  was  optional 
U)  fmploy  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  both  of  these  forms  together.  Se- 
cntilr,  the  vowel  sonnds  were  inherent 
in  (hp  fonant  consonants  (and  perhaps 
il<03t  the  commencement  of  the  mutes) ; 
y^,  for  greater  perspicuity,  it  was  al- 
'  »able  to  represent  the  vowels  at  will 
W  (iftiDite  signs.     Thirdly,  redundant 

•  n^rtoaats  were  frequently  introduced, 
T  00  other  purpose,  as  I  conjecture, 
ut  that  of  euphony.  Fourthly,  the 
;  Ki-ftic  organisation  was  so  minute 
:i  <^tabortite,  that,  although  each  form 
n-  designed  to  represent  a  distinct  and 
♦:-'!nc  sound,  yet,  in  the  orthography 
n  names  (and  particularly  of  foreign 
""^fO,  the  artist  was  perpetually  liable 
tof-onfonnd  the  characters.' 

'*  As  far  as  I  can  understand  this  pas- 
nc^.^'says  Dr.  Wall,  "if  thefourassump- 
t;»n«  contained  in  it  with  regard  to  the 
[TActice  of  the  ancient  insculptor  were 

r.fi?ded,  a  modern  decipherer  could,  bv 
•:f  aid  of  rules  directly  thence  deducea, 
^'ike  out  any  proposed  name  whatever 
''  m  any  assigned  group  of  sufficient 
^  ^^h  belonging  to  the  more  general  kind 
'<  ^ritingreferred  to,  or  its  subordinate 
i>  cios.  He  could,  for  instance,  through 
t>  >'  tirst  article,  get  rid  of  the  opposition 
-f  any  of  the  medial  characters,  whose 
;  -sers,  determined  by  other  names, 
'  Id  not  answer  in  this  one,  by  strip- 
■  .,'  them  here  of  those  powers,  and 
i-*«rading  them,  for  this  occasion,  to 
"*•'  rank  of  mutes  j  or  he  could,  through 
-r-"  third,  evade  the  disturbing  effects 
•'  any  initial  or  final  elements  that 
^'^fvj  in  like  manner,  unsnited  to  his 
;  t:rpi>>e,  by  reducing  them  to  euphonic 
•"  laudants,  unconnected  with  theessen- 
'  >'  parts  of  the  name  to  be  expressed. 
M.-.*oTer,  if  he  should,  besides  remov- 
r  ^  the  obstruction  of  refractory  powers, 
«.iit  to  get  others  in  their  place,  he 
'  n'd,  with  the  help  of  the  parenthetical 
;rirt  of  the  second  article,  virtually  con- 

'-rt  tbem  into  any  vowel-letters  he 
'  '>'»se ;  or,  by  means  of  the  fourth, 
ff^nsform  tbem  into  other  consonants 
't  the  requisite  powers.  I  do  not  sup- 
•;<>^c  that  our  author  has,  in  his  own 
V  Act  ice,  pushed  those  rules  to  the  full 

:  f'-'Ot  to  which  they  might  be  carried  ; 
••^it  atill,  I  roust  observe,  it  is  by  the 
'.7pHcation  of  a  theory  to  extreme  cases 
'.lit  its  vitidity  is  to  be  tested.  I  may, 
prrbafM,  have  mbtaken  the  meaning  of 
part  of  the  above  passage,  and  there- 
fore would  not  press  too  closely  the 

•  ''aseqiiMicei  drawn  from  that  part ; 


but,  at  all  events,  the  rest  of  it,  which 
is  clearly  intelligible,  yields  quite  too 
great  a  latitude  of  choice  to  a  decipherer 
to  admit  of  his  analysis  of  any  specimen 
of  writing,  subjected  to  such  treatment, 
beinjj  of  the  slisjhtest  value." — Bev.  Dr. 
Wall  on  the  different  kindx  of  Cuneiform 
Writing^  in  Trans,  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Vol.  xxi.  p.  312. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr. 
Layard  should  have  omitted  the  at« 
tempt  to  make  something  out  of  this 
part  of  his  materials,  and  we  cannot 
accuse  him  of  any  want  of  candour  in 
disguising  the  weakness  of  his  founda- 
tions ;  but  we  think  he  would  have 
acted  more  prudently  had  he  put  his 
inferences  by  way  of  suggestion,  in- 
stead of  affectingi  as  he  does,  to  speak 
of  "  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
North-west  palace  of  Nemroud,"  of 
"the  Konyonyik  king,"  of  the  "fa- 
ther of  the  founder  of  Khorsabad,'* 
and  soforth.  In  his  efforts  to  establish 
a  greater  antiquity  for  Nemroud  than 
for  Khorsabad,  we  cannot  but  perceive 
something  of  the  feeling  of  the  rival 
explorer.  We  dare  say  M.  Botta,  if 
he  thought  fit,  would  be  at  no  loss  for 
arguments  equally  cogent  to  show  that 
the  builder  of  Khorsabad  was  a  much 
greater  and  more  ancient  monarch 
than  the  founder  of  the  mound  ex- 
plored by  the  Englishman. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Lay- 
ard does  not  himself  seek  to  push  his 
cuneatic  discoveries  further  than  the 
establishment  of  a  genealogical  series. 
Under  cover,  however,  of  some  obiter 
dictum  of  Major  Rawlinson,  he  hints 
that  the  first  name  of  his  series  is  that 
of  Ninus.  We  find  the  character 
which  he  tells  us,  *<from  independent 
sources  is  conjectured  to  be  n'*  in  this 
group,  set  down  in  Dr.  Hincks's  tables 
among  the  sibilants,  having  some  power 
of  s.  What  the  independent  sources 
are  does  not  appear.  We  apprehend 
all  this  portion  of  Mr.  Layard's  la- 
bours is  calculated  for  show  rather 
than  use.  Our  London  contempora- 
ries, however,  seem  very  well  satisfied 
with  it;  but  small  learning  goes  a 
great  way  with  most  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Layard  has  performed  his  task 
generally,  we  must  give  him  credit  for 
a  great  deal  of  meritorious  exertion  in 
making  his  excavations ;  and,  apart 
from  this  department  of  the  inscrip- 
ions,  for  a  very  fair  and  able  expotk 
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tion  of  his  discoveries*  It  would  have 
been  wiser,  however,  for  him  to  have 
avoided  matters  of  archseolog^cal 
nicety  ;  nor  can  we  say,  that  in  putting 
himself  to  so  g^eat  an  extent  as  he  ap« 
pears  to  have  done  in  this  department, 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Birch  of  the 
British  Museum,  he  has  selected  a 
guide  at  all  likely  to  conduct  him  to  the 
eminent  places  of  learning.  Mr.  Birch 
appears  to  be  an  active  archseologcr. 
Colonel  Yyse  and  Mr.  Layard  vouch 
him  for  most  of  their  statements  re- 
specting Egyptian  and  Assyrian  anti- 
quities. It  might  have  been  better  for 
Mr.  Birch's  scholastic  reputation  if 
these  acknowledgments  had  not  been 
quite  so  ostentatiously  exacted.  We 
have  our  author  here  declaring  him- 
self indebted  to  Mr.  Birch  for  the 
story  of  Nanarus  and  Parsondes,  as 
apparently  a  fresh  fragment  of  Nicho- 
las of  Damascus,  from  the  **  Prodro- 
mo8  Hellenihes  Bibliotkekes — Paris, 
1805."  The  story  in  question  has  been 
perfectly  familiar,  though  in  a  much 
more  correct  English  dress,  to  histo- 
rical scholars  in  these  countries,  any 
time  these  two  hundred  years  back. 

There  is  also  a  vast  deal  of  what  is 
popularly  called  book-making  in  Mr. 
Layard*s  volumes.  Gossip  of  the 
most  trivial  character  is  mixed  up  with 
the  account  of  his  discoveries;  and 
nearly  a  fourth  of  one  volume  is 
devoted  to  a  shallow  disquisition 
on  the  rites  and  tenets  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  Christians.  Our  author's  excur- 
sions among  a  tribe  described  as 
*'  devil  worshippers "  are  more  to  the 
purpose.  It  seems  these  people  have 
an  image  of  a  peacock,  which  they 
regard  as  the  symbol  of  a  being  named 
by  them  Malak  Taous,  or  the  Pea- 
cock King,  whom  our  author  takes  to 
be  the  devil.  From  references  to 
Selden,  elsewhere,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  see  this  image  identified,  if 
not  by  Mr.  Layard,  at  least  by  Mr. 
Birch,  with  the  old  idolatry  of  Adra- 
melech ;  but  both  voucher  and  vouchee 
appear  to  deal  with  the  Syntagma 
at  second-hand.  But  we  do  not  blame 
.  Mr.  Layard  for  not  producing  a  book 
of  ripe  scholarship.  He  is  a  disco- 
verer whose  business  ought  to  be  to 
tell  what  he  has  found,  leaving  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  by  those  who 
have  had  leisure  for  books  while  he 
was  in  the  trenches.  But  in  attempt- 
ing to  unite  a  narrative  of  exploration 


and  a  description  of  discoveries  with 
archaic  dissertations  and  the  popular 
features  of  a  book  of  travels,  be  has 
lost  the  opportunity  of  associating  his 
name  witn  a  complete  work.  We 
dare  say  he  has  been  driven,  more 
or  less,  into  these  frivolities  by  the 
wishes  of  his  bookseller.  Writers, 
however,  must  be  taught  that  a  brUk 
sale  will  not  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  enduring  reputation  ;  and  that 
something  more  is  needed  to  preserve 
a  work  from  decay,  than  the  spice  of 
learning  which  suffices  to  make  it  go 
down  as  an  erudite  performance  at  the 
tables  of  some  of  our  metropolitan 
reviewers. 

Neither  must  we  suppose  that  there 
is  so  much  absolutely  new  in  these 
discoveries.  We  must  not  forget  tbat 
the  remains  at  Persepolis,  alrea^j 
known  to  us  and  to  our  fathers, 
through  the  works  of  Le  Brun,  There- 
not,  and  Rer  Porter,  exhibit  examples 
of  almost  every  sculptured  form  of 
religious  worship,  or  of  royal  magni- 
ficence, found  at  Nineveh.  Bat  the 
isolated  and  unexplained  figures  of 
Persepolis  acquire  a  new  significancr 
and  importance  from  that  multitade 
of  similar  objects  more  distinctly  r^ 
presented,  which  these  discoveriet 
show  to  have  been  the  well-known  and 
common  forms  of  an  earlier  civilise 
tion  in  Assyria.  For,  putting  aside 
all  minute  arguments  for  the  greater 
or  less  antiquity  of  this  or  that  mound, 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  this 
much  is  manifest*  that  constructions 
of  such  enormous  cost  and  magnitude 
cannot  have  been  erected  after  the  fall 
of  Sardanapalus,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury before  our  era ;  but  most  proba- 
bly belong  to  the  earlier  and  more 
flourishing  period  of  the  AssTrian 
kingdom  ;  and  so,  in  all  historic  likeli- 
hood, precede,  by  many  centuries,  the 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  the  ca- 
pital of  Darius.  For,  between  the 
building  of  any  of  these  Assyrian  pa- 
laces, with  its  nests  of  over-grouod 
cellars — for  so  these  chambers  mar 
truly  be  called — and  the  erection  of 
the]  pillared  halls  and  colonnades  of 
Cbil-minar,  there  would  appear  to  hare 
intervened  a  sufficiently  long  penod 
for  the  advancement  cf  architecture 
out  of  one  of  its  clumsiest,  though 
most  solid,  forms,  to  a  very  high  pitch 
of  delicacy  and  grandeur. 

We  may  now  be  sure  that  what  v« 
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hare  beard  of  at  Persepolis  are  not  the 
fireabof  a  particalar  sculptor's  imagi- 
utioD,  bat  well  established  symbols  of 
high  religions  and  philosophic  import. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  older 
are  the  parent  forms^  and  that    in 
these  subterranean  Ninevite  chambers 
ve  walk  among  the  Tery  roots  of  those 
superstitioos  which,  at  the  coming  of 
porLordihad  overshadowed  the  whole 
Gentile  world.     But  through   every 
form  of  error  the  eye  of  Christian  in- 
telligence may  observe  the  traces  of 
one  patriarchal  tradition  of  a  triune 
^itj,  of  a  sacred  tree,  and  of  the 
preservation  of  the  principle  of  animal 
'('i^^i  throDgh  a  period  of  mundane 
<i«aster.     Wonderful  are  the  ways  of 
God!    The  tablets  which  Xisvthrus 
teried  underground  in   Sippara,  the 
Citj  of  the  Sun,  seem  almost  about  to 
^  revealed  again.     What  nmy  not 


further  research  discover  within  the 
bodies  of  these  mounds,  below  the 
comparatively  superficial  ezcayations 
to  which  they  have  as  yet  been  sub- 
jected? We  cannot  suppose  that 
governments  so  splendid  as  those  of 
England  and  France,  will  suffer  these 
researches  to  stop  short  of  a  complete 
examination ;  and  in  the  event  of  our 
own  authorities  enabling  the  British 
Museum  to  renew  their  investigations, 
we,  in  common,  we  are  sure,  with  all 
who  have  read  his  book,  will  be  well 
pleased  to  see  that  duty  on  our  behalf 
again  confided  to  Mr.  Layard ;  but, 
before  he  ventures  again  to  affect 
erudite  speculations  on  what  he  may 
discover,  even  with  the  tutelage  of 
.Mr.  Birch,  both  gentlemen  will  need 
to  study  many  things  in  antiquity 
with  which  they  are  still  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted. 


SYMPATHIES. 

The  Angel  of  the  iTniTerse,  for  ever  stands  he  there 

Within  the  planet  circle,  the  ^and  Hierophant  of  prayer ; 

His  altar  is  the  eternal  sun,  his  light  its  flames  of  gold. 

And  the  stars  are  his  rosary,  through  the  hands  of  angels  rolled. 

Down,  down,  throughout  the  infinite,  they're  falling  world  on  world  j 
Like  coral  beads  from  praying  hands  the  planet  beads  are  hurled. 
Thus  for  unnumbered  ages  on  their  diamond  string  they  run 
The  circling  planet  rosary  from  Uranus  to  the  sun. 

A  rhythmic  music  rises  from  that  stately  choral  band. 
Like  a  vibrant-chorded  lyre  when  strucK  by  an^el  hand, 
Pealing  down  the  deep  abysses,  soaring  up  the  mfinite. 
The  grand  hymn  of  the  universe  is  sounding  day  and  night. 

The  ^rand  cathedral  chanting  from  the  choir  of  the  spheres, 
Withm  the  star-roofed  temple,  tho*  unheard  hy  mortal  ears  ; 
Never  prayer  from  lip  ascendeth,  or  from  spirit  never  groan. 
But  the  flooding  planet  music  bears  it  up  before  God's  throne. 

Thus  ages  after  ages  will  the  cherub,  earnest  eyed. 
Within  the  starrr  temple  of  the  universe  abide. 
Till  hvmns  of  spheral  litanies,  till  solemn  chants  are  done. 
Then  hell  rise  up  from  the  altar  within  the  glowing  sun. 

By  his  mijghty  pinions  shaken,  star  falleth  after  star. 
And  he  flmgs  the  planet  rosary  down  from  him  afar; 
As  by  an  earthquuce  riven,  temple,  altar,  falleth  crush'd. 
And  the  wailing  planet  music  or  the  choral  band  is  hush'd. 

Bat  he  leads  the  praying  spirits  up  from  each  burning  world, 
Till  before  the  throne  in  heaTcn  his  radiant  wings  are  furled. 
There  he  resteth  calm  in  ^lory,  his  holy  mission  done. 
For  withm  the  Golden  City,  Altar,  Temple^  needeth  none. 

Sfbbanza. 
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THE   SACKING  OF  SEVILLE. 

▲  BALLAD. 


[*<  la  September,  844,  a  band  of  Norse  sea-rovers,  after  plundering  the  coasts 
fron  the  Tagus  to  the  Guadalquiyer,  sailed  up  the  latter  river,  and  attacked 
Seville,  which  they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of,  the  inhabitants  having  fled, 
on  their  approach,  to  Carmona,  and  the  Moorish  troops  making  but  a  feeble  re- 
sutance.  On  learning  this  unexpected  event,  Abderahman  II.  sent  a  flotilla,  with 
fresh  troops,  down  the  river,  from  Cordova,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict  took  place 
between  the  sectaries  of  Odin  and  Mahomet,  presenting,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most 

singular  scenes  recorded  in  history No  decided  advantage  appears  to 

have  been  gained  by  either  party  ;  we  only  know  that  the  sea-rovers  reaescended 
the  Guada1qui?er  unmolested,  carrying  with  them  the  spoil  of  the  city,  and  a  great 
number  of  captives,  among  whom  we  may  picture  many  a  weeping  damsel,  who, 
amidst  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  would  long  sigh  in  vain  for  the  sunny  plains 
and  vine-covered  hills  of  Andalusia.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  6rst  time  tiut 
the  Moors  came  into  contact  with  the  Northmen,  whom  they  took  for  a  people  «f 
magicians. — See  Deppingr,  '  Uistoirc  des  Exped.  Maritimes  des  Normands,'  liv.iin 
chap.  2." — Blackwell's  **  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,"  note,  p.  173. 

"As  early  as  827,"  says  Geijer,  **Gallicia  was  visited  by  the  Northmen.  In 
847,  they  besieged  Seville,  harried  the  whole  country  around  Cadiz,  and  defeated 
the  Moorish  King,  Abderraman,  in  three  battles.  In  859,  they  plundered  the 
Spanish  coasts,  invaded  Mauritania,  laid  waste  the  Balearic  Islands,  proceeded  as  far 
as  Greece,  and  only  returned  home  at  the  end  of  three  years.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Northmen  came  to  Spain  in  sixty  ships,  ravaged  the  African  sbores,  wintered  in 
Spain,  and  returned  home  in  spring."  About  the  same  time,  they  sailed  to  Italy, 
with  the  intention  of  plundering  Rome ;  but  being  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  city  of 
Luni  in  Etruria,  they  sacked  it,  and  retired  when  they  disoovered  their  mistake.— 
Geijer's  "  Chronicles  of  Sweden,"  part  i.] 


A.D.  844. 

Down  the  river  Guadalquivir 

Norsemen's  galleys  swiftlj  went» 
And  their  singing,  rudely  ringing. 
Thus  with  Moorish  mourning  blent. 

'*  Set  the  sail,  and 

Out  to  sea ; 
For  dd  Norway 

Bound  are  we. 
Mount  the  benches, 

Maa  your  oars ; 
Plunging  proud  each 

Dragon*  roars." 

''For  thy  pleasant  shQres  we  mourn. 
Mourn  and  weep,  O  River  I 

Far  from  thee,  for  aye,  we're  borne. 
Golden  Guadalquivir !" 


*  Dragons,  shells,  sea-horses,  favorite  epithets  for  ships  among  the  Norsemen. 
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"From  Heimskringla's * 

Fartliest  fells. 
Shooting  southward 

Came  our  shells ; 
Left  its  lofty 

Hills  behind. 
Rushed  impatient 

'Fore  the  wind." 

**  Thro*  the  sunny  land  of  Spain 

Lovingly,  O  River  J 
RoU'st  thou  onward  to  tiie  main. 

Golden  Guadalquivir !" 

"Thro*  the  foaming 

Seas  we  dash : 
Hear  with  joy  Thor's 

Thunders  crash. 
Let  the  peasant 

Plough  the  lea ; 
We  sea-rovers 

Plough  the  sea." 

**  Past  Cordova's  stately  walls 

RoU^t  thou,  O  River  I 
Proudly  *mid  Sevilla's  halls. 

Golden  Guadalquivir  1" 

"  Bearded  grain  the 

Feasant  reaps : 
Bearded  men  we 

Lay  in  heaps. 
Loudly  sounds  the 

Sturdy  flail : 
Louder  clashes 

Mace  on  mail." 

**  What  thou  lovest,  day  by  day, 

In  thine  arms,  O  River  1 
Lieth  smiling,  and  for  aye  1 

Groldcn  Guadalquivir  1" 

"Dull  the  peasant's 

Life  doth  flow, 
TiU  to  HeU'st 

Realm  he  go. 
Glad  and  free  the 

Viking  J  falls ; 
Mounts  aldft  to 

Odin's  haUs." 

*'  Sire  or  lover  hast  thou  none. 
Hast  no  husband.  River  l-~ 
Husband  lost  as  soon  as  won, 
.    Golden  Guadalquivir  1" 


**  The  Grown  of  Earth  "—the  North.  f  Ooddess  of  Death. 

X  A  sea-rover. 
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''North  in  GftndTik* 

Mead  "weVe  quaffed* 
0*er  Siciliati 

Winea  we've  laughed. 
Hjaltlandf  bean  our 

Heroes*  name : 
Wastes  of  Orkney  j: 

Tell  their  fame/* 

*'  £yer  flowing,  never  flown. 

From  thy  loved  ones.  River  1 
Parting  grief  thou  ne*er  hast  known, 

Golden  Guadalquivir  I*' 

**  Sudureyar§ 

Own  our  sway  $ 
Isle  of  Man  and 

Anglesay. 
Oil  we've  harried 

Neu8tria*sy  shores* 
Now  we  plunder 

Blue-skinnedT  Moors  I** 

While  thus  rowing  down  the  flowing 

Guadalquivir's  golden  tide, 
LfOudly  voicing  their  rejoicing* 

Ever  higher  rose  their  pride. 

"  Erin's  mothers  long  may  wail 

Many  a  bloody  uaugnter : 
England's  fathers  mourn  in  vain 

Many  a  blooming  daughter. 

"  In  our  Norway  halls  they  bide, 

Wives  to  us  sea-rovers : 
Blithe  are  ihej,  and  mourn  no  more 

English  sires  or  lovers. 

''  Now  Norranic  songs  they  sing, 

Praises  of  old  Sea-kings — 
Train  a  sturdy  troop  of  boys 

To  the  life  of  vikings.    . 

"  We  from  Spain  now  hasten  back. 

Richly  booty-laden ; 
Gold,  and  arms,  and  jewels;  ay! 

And  many  a  Moorish  maiden  1 

*'  Gold  and  ]>earls  our  wives  shall  deck. 

Silks,  with  silver  shining ; 
Our  voung  Norsemen,  they  shall  keep 

Moorish  maids  from  pming  I 

"  Spanish  wine  instead  of  mead 

Trusty  friends  shall  gladden. 
When  witn  black-eyed  maids  our  youth 

Hold  their  Northern  wedding. 


*  The  White  Sea.  f  Zetland,  Shetland.  t  "  ^^^^  Desert  Islanda.'* 

§  "  The  Southern  Isles,**  or  Hebrides.  |  Normandy. 

f  So  the  Moors  were  termed  by  the  Norsemen,  from  their  swarthy  oomplexioii. 
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"  Kecklaces  of  gemfl  well  throw 

To  each  buxom  daughter  ; 
^Mong  the  white-haired  In  orthem  Skalds 

Moorish  gold  we'll  scatter. 

**  GuadalquiTir  I  fare-thee-well ! 

Fare-thee-well,  Sevillal 
Soon  our  dragons  reach  the  main ; 

Cleave  tne  briny  billow  1" 

While  thus  chaunting,  proudly  Taunting 

Deeds  of  blood  on  many  a  shore. 
Louder  ever,  down  the  river, 

Moslem  shouts  the  breezes  bore. 

*'  Row,  Moslem,  bend  ve  strongly,  unto  your  oars  this  day ; 
The  Infidel  hath  robbed  your  halls,  the  craven  flees  away : 
He  dares  not  bide  the  arms  of  those  who  own  dread  Allah's  power ; 
Then  bend  you  stoutly,  Moelemites!  o'ertake  the  dastard  Giaour  1" 

**  Stand  I  Norsemen,  stand  I  the  Sarkmen*  come ! 

'Bout  ship,  and  bide  the  Bluemen  I 
Now,  Norsemen  I  for  your  booty  strike  I 

Bear  down  upon  the  foemen  1" 

"  On,  Islam  I  for  your  ravaged  gold  I  on  for  your  jewels  rare  t 
On  for  the  maids  the  Infidelto  slavery  doth  bear  I 
Fear  not  the  powers  of  darkness  these  fell  enchanters  wield. 
To  Allah's  and  his  Prophet*s  name,  all  evil  powers  must  yield  I" 

Foemen*s  greeting  at  their  meeting 

Passed  between  the  foes  that  day. 
Falchions  flashing,  corslets  crashing, 

Told  the  fierceness  of  the  fray. 

**  See  the  dark-ejed  Houris  beckon. 

With  seducing  half-closed  eyes ; 
Now  advancing,  now  retiring 

To  the  gates  of  Paradise  I 

''  See  I  they  come  t  our  hearts  are  filled,  as 

With  we  potency  of  wine. 
When  thro*  black-fringed  clouds  outflashing 

Eyes  like  suns  upon  us  shine ! 

"  Now  retire  they  I — ^in  our  bosom 

Sinks  our  heart  as  sinks  the  sea ; 
Ebbs  and  flows  with  ceaseless  motion — 

Ceaseless  as  their  motions  be." 

"  Hark  I  hark  I  the  brazen  car  of  Thor, 
From  Thrudvang'sf  halls  downroUing  ; 

He  comes  to  aid  his  chosen  sons. 
Upon  the  Thunderer  calling  1 

"  On  Bifrost(  chaunting  heroes'  praise. 

Sits  Brage,  harper  olden. 
And  Saga§  graves  in  deathless  runes. 

Their  i&eds  on  tablets  golden. 


*  Saracens.  f  Thor's  mansion  in  heaven. 

X  Hw  rainbow,  the  bridge  leading  to  heaven.  §  Goddess  of  History. 
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"  Above  the  Moon  the  raven  dims 

His  broad  black  wing,  ill-boding : 
Bound  na  Yalkjrior*  hoTering  wait» 

To  lead  ua  up  to  Odin." 

«  See  the  Houris'  sreen  flcarfk  waving, 

And  their  perfumed  floadng  hair. 
And  their  breasts,  like  fail  moons  rising 

Thro*  the  purple  loYe-drunk  air. 

*'  Drunk  with  lave,  and  8teq>ed  in'mosic. 

Come  the  breezes  to  our  ears. 
And  halfway  to  Aden  ravished 

Is  the  blissful  soul  tibat  hears. 

"  Troops  on  troops,  they  come  to  lead  us 

To  the  bowers  of  Paradise : 
We  cornel  we  come  1    On  1  on !  ye  Faithful  I 

Aden's  Uiss  is  his  who  dies ! 

*'  Swift  alouff  Al  Sirat'sf  ridge. 

By  the  Prophet  guided. 
Shall  we  sweep  aloft  to  bliss. 

For  the  Saints  provided. 

"  0*er  the  opal-cleaming  walls 

Allah  raised  round  Aden, 
Thousand-branching  Tuba}  waves 

Boughs  with  fruit  downladcn. 

'*  Down  with  the  faithless  robber-hounds. 
Ye  worshippers  of  Allah  1" 
'<  Strike  I  crush  tne  swarthy  Mussnlmen  ! 
Ye  children  of  ValhaUa !  § 

'*  Forth  from  Valhill's  five  hundred  gates 

Each  morn  shall  ride  the  Kemper,  I 
And  on  each  other's  helms  shall  prove 

Their  warbrands'  keenest  temper. 

^  And,  raised  again  by  Shieldmaidi  fair* 

The  slain,  once  more  returning. 
Restored  to  life,  in  Odin's  hall 

Carouse  anew  till  morning. 

"  Each  day  anew,  Saehrimnir's  flesh 

Shall  yield  a  feast  unfailing, 
Whilst  round  the  hall«  with  horns  of  mead> 

Yalkyrior  are  sailing. 


*^  — Huzzahl  they  yield  I  their  gallejrs  sink! 

The  Bluemen  now  are  reeling  1 
Down,  down  they  go,  beneath  the  flood, 

'Mid  shouts  of  terror  pealing  !** 


*  Maiden  "  Choosers  of  the  Slain ;"  called  also  Shieldmaids. 
The  bridge,  as  narrow  as  a  knife-edge,  leading  to  the  Mahometan  Paradise. 
A  tree,  standine;  in  Paradise,  laden  with  all  kinds  of  delioious  fhut. 
§  The  ** Hallof  the  Cho8en"_0 im's  mansion.  |  CiMmptas. 


I 
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**  For  thy  pleasant  shores  we  mourn, 

Mourn  and  weep*  O  River  I 
Far  from  thee  for  aye  we're  borne, 

Grolden  GuadalquiYir  1" 

"  Norsemen  I  hoist  once  more  the  sail ; 

Fare-thee-weUy  Sevilla ! 
Bid  your  Moorish  king  in  haste. 

Send  a  new  flotilla  I" 

*•  What  thou  loT^st  di^  by  day. 

In  thine  arms,  O  River  1 
Thou  dost  clasp,  and  clasp  for  aye, 

Golden  Guadalquivir  V* 

"  Guadalquivir,  fare-thee-well  i 

Fare-thee-well,  Sevilla  I 
Soon  our  dri^ons  reach  the  main, 

Cleave  the  briny  billow  !" 

**  We  love  husband,  lover,  sire  ;— 

Thee,  too,  beauteous  River ! 
Here  we  live,  and  hence  expire, 
Crolden  Guadalquivir  1" 

*'  Northward  now  our  dragons  dash, 

O'er  the  dome  of  Ranal* 
Vines  and  vineyards,  fare-ye-well ! 

Fare-thee-weU,  Espanal*' 


*  Goddess  of  the  Sea. 
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Peter  Burro wbs  ! — a  name  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  calendar  of  Ireland's 
worthies.  K  a  kind  heart,  a  generous  mind^  an  ardent  spirit,  and  aa  incor^ 
ruptible  integrity,  mBj  confer  a  title  to  present  renown,  or  convey  a  passporj 
to  posthumous  reputation,  this  distinguished  barrister  could  not  have  wanted  i 
full  meed  of  respect  and  admiration  while  he  lived,  nor  died  without  bequeathi 
ing  an  honoured  name  to  an  admiring  posterity.  And  yet,  already  therecolleC' 
tion  of  him  is  fast  passing  away ;  and,  in  a  few  years  more,  will  be  entomlx 
in  a  profound  oblivion.  Lict  us,  therefore,  revive  our  remembrance  of  ^' 
while  yet  we  may,  and  present  our  readers  with  such  notices  as  may  be  gle 
from  contemporary  annals,  or  still  survive  in  the  memories  of  those  with  wbcaa 
he  was  best  acquainted. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1753,  in  the  town  of  Fortarlington.  His  fa^j 
were  of  a  respectable  grade  in  the  Queen's  County.  As  a  boy,  he  exhibited  bot 
little  promise,  being  regarded  as  dull  and  heavy ;  but  soon  became  eonsdoos 
of  his  own  deficiencies,  and,  by  redoubled  industry,  made  such  advances  as 
afforded  good  grounds  of  hope  to  those  who  felt  a  natural  solicitude  for  his  r 
provement.  &  1774,  he  entered  college ;  and  in  1777,  he  more  than  reali 
the  expectations  of  his  friends,  by  obtaining  the  first  scholarship.  On 
occasion,  singular  to  relate,  two  other  students  of  the  same  name  obtain 
scholarships  also — Robert  Burrowes,.  afterward  a  fellow  of  college,  and  D< 
of  Cork,  and  William  (aflerwardbs  Sir  William)  Burroughs,  who  was  sal 

Jnently  called  to  the  English  bar,  and  selected  to  fill  the  office  of  a  jadge, 
Qdia. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  colle^  business,  from  ^e  period  wb 
he  obtained  scholarship,  engaged  much  of  his  att^tion.  His  social  habits  m 
convivial  powers  would  naturally  incline  him'  to  the  society  of  those  ^ha 
hours  of  study  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  their  hours  of  pleasure  as 
amusement.  But,  in  the  Historical  Society,  of  which  we  have,  on  more  On 
one  occasion,  endeavoured  to  convey  some  idea  to  our  readers,  he  found  a  fi 
scope  for  all  his  powers,  without,  at  the  same  time,  placing  any  restraint  upoi 
the  propensities  which  had  their  root  in  the  cordial  joviality  of  his  nature. 

He  was  surrounded  by  cotemporaries  who  afterwards  rose  to  high  emincn 
all  of  whom  esteemed  him,  and  of  whose  approbation  he  mi^ht  have  been  josd 
proud.  When  the  names  of  Magee,  and  Plunket,  and  MiUer,  are  mentioned 
and  many  others  might  be  added,  the  reader  may  conceive  the  gaUixY  of  talen 
which  at  that  time  reflected  lustre  upon  the  University*  With  all  of  these  ti» 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  upon  terms  .of  the  most  affectionate  intimacy;  an< 
such  was  their  appreciation  of  the  generous  single-heartedness  of  his  character, 
that,  widely  as  he  differed,  in  after-life,  from  many  of  them,  upon  the  grav 
political  questions,  he  never  lost  a  friend. 

But,  greatly  as  he  was  surpassed  in  after-life  by  some  of  the  men  whom  w 
have  named,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  Historical  Society  he  had  an' 
superior.  Without  the  solid  and  penetrating  intellect  of  Plunket,  or  the  bn 
liantand  captivating  imagination  of  Bushe,  ne  possessed  a  fund  of  eood  ses 
and  information,  which  would  oft^n  give  him  an  advantage  over  either— espe 
daily  when  uproused  by  any  strong  ajjpeal  to  the  generous  sympathies  of  lu 
heart,  or  when  principle  was  to  be  vindicated  at  Uie  expense  of  a  trimmioj 
expediency. 

That  his  success  and  his  estimation  in  this  literary  body  was  great,  is  evident 
from  the  facts,  that  he  filled  the  office  of  auditor  (a  sort  of  prime  minister  of  the 
society)  in  the  session  commencing  31st  March,  1779 ;  that  he  was  bonoiu^ 
with  the  marked  thanks  of  that  oodj  when  the  term  of  his  office  had  ei* 
pired ;  and  that  he  received  the  lai^est  number  of  returns  for  the  oratory 
medal  which  had  been  given  to  any  speaker  in  that  society  doim  to  the  peri(^ 
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vbea  be  obUined  it  He  was  also  selected  on  two  occasions  to  deliver  speeches 
from  the  chair,  by  which  it  was  the  custom  to  open  and  close  every  session ;  and 
no  both  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  society  and  of  his 
inends ;  and  on  the  latter  had  the  then  unprecedented  distinction  conferred 
im  him,  of  being  requested  to  furnish  the  secretary  with  a  copy  of  his  speech, 
i:  order  to  its  being  inserted  on  the  journals. 

Nor  conld  this  success,  at  this  early  period,  have  been  without  struggles 
:piin5t  nature,  which  must  have  cost  him  much  labour.  His  temperament  was 
.:i'>ient,  bis  manner  heavjr,  and  his  person  ungainly  ;  and  it  required  no  ordi- 
my  stimulus  to  set  him  mto  vigorous  action.  There  was  a  good-humoured 
•iL^ess  of  nature^  which  would  nave  led  him  to  sit  down,  if  he  could  securely 
i^  50,  in  contented  mediocrity,  rather  than  struggle  up  the  steep  and  difficult 
read  to  fame ;  as  well  as  a  goodness  of  heart  which  made  him  rejoice  in  the 
(nc:e$!e8  of  others  as  if  they  were  his  own.  But  he  clearly  saw  that  if  an  inde- 
'<ndeoce  was  to  be  attaincMly  an  extraordinary  effort  must  be  made ;  and  he, 
iMore,  overmastered  his  indolence,  and  constrained  himself  to  labour  with 
x  biidaity  and  an  earnestness,  which  soon  put  him  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
''<s:eof  the  most  promising  men  in  the  University. 

Ireland,  in  those  days,  was  in  a  state  of  transition  between  bondage  to  the 
(.Vrees  of  a  British  parliament,  and  national  independence.  A  spirit  had  been 
(T>ked,  which  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  legislative  freedom.  A 
nee  of  men  had  figured,  and  were  figuring  in  the  Irish  parliament,  of  whom 
'V  country  misht  be  justly  proud.  And  to  listen  to  the  fiery  logic  of  Flood, 
^^  the  terse  and  epigrammatic  brilliancy  of  Grattan,  was  both  a  high  enjoyment, 
5pl  a  peculiar  privilege,  of  "  the  Gownsmen"  (as  the  students  of  our  Univcr- 
'Jt;  then  were  called),  for  whom  seats  were  specially  reserved  in  the  gallery  of 
ik  House  of  Commons,  which  they  could  not  continue  to  occupy,  night  uter 
n-jht,  without  catching,  from  the  assembly  of  whose  procecdmgs  they  were 
tie  {spectators,  the  national  inspiration. 

That  Mr.  Burrowes  frequently  listened,  with  a  rapt  interest,  to  the  debates  in 
tlie  Irish  parliament,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  any  more  than  that  he  very  early 
'vi\k)xA  opinions  favourable  to  what  he  deemed  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  Ire- 
hai  And  seeing  that  the  bar  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the  senate,  and  that 
'-stinctioa  at  the  one  was  a  passport  to  the  other,  he  had  early  resolved  to 
^(t  the  law  his  profession,  not  without  a  reasonable  hope  that  before  a  verv 
•itant  dav,  he  would  take  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  his 
'*Jire  land. 

Before  he  was  yet  called  to  the  bar,  and  whilst  a  law-student  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  a  chance  presented  itself,  altogether  unsought  for  and  unexpected 
^'j  hun,  by  which,  had  he  been  less  delicate  and  scrupulous,  he  might  have  been 
nmrned  as  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament.  It  was  on  this  wise :  Mr. 
1^'ood,  who  had,  late  in  life,  transferred  his  senatorial  services  from  Ireland  to 
England,  having  quarrelled  with  the  Chandos  family,  by  whose  interest  he  had 
^-^en  returned  ror  Winchester,  was  casting  about  for  a  seat  as  an  independent 
^mber.  Just  then,  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Seaford,  who  claimed 
tbe  right  of  burgesses,  were  on  the  look  out  for  an  able  representative  who  would 
jQdertake  to  establish  their  claims  ;  and  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Flood  recom- 
^'Qded  him  to  their  notice  as  one,  by  whose  legal  and  constitutional  knowledge 
^Gch  a  service  mia[ht  be  rendered.  He  examined  the  case  submitted  to  him 
w:tli  great  care ;  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  their  demands  were  just  and 
•"(^aonable,  undertook  their  zealous  vindication. 

In  furtherance  of  this  object,  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
'oc representing  Mr.  Flood,  and  having  his  entire  confidence,  should  become  a 
^^dent  in  the  borough,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  electors,  some 
l^ise  before  the  election.  Mr.  Burrowes  had  written  a  pamphlet,  while  in  the 
l^anple,  strongly  advocating  parliamentary  reform,  with  which  Mr.  Flood  ap- 
F*irerl  to  have  been  greatly  taken ;  and  having  been  further  recommended  to 
that  great  man,  by  his  friend  Sir  Laurence  Parsons,  afterwards  Lord  Kosse,  as 
'■'^'^^  who  would,  in  all  respects,  be  a  tilting  representative  of  him  on  that  occa- 
''^"i  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Burrowes  should  betake  himself  to  the  borough, 
^id  remain  there,  acting  in  that  capacity,  as  long  as  he  was  required.  The  re- 
i^uider  we  shall  give,  m  his  own  wOi^ds,  as  communicated  to  Captain  Warden 
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Flood,  when  engaged  in  prenaring  the  memoir  of  his  iIliistTioiif  rebttre,  vbieh 
0oon  afterwards  he  gave  to  tne  world  :•— 

"I  shortly  found,"  obserres  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  "  that  very  bid  j  of  th« 
claimants  were  very  anxious  to  have  a  candidate  for  the  second  scat ;  and  sctiullj 
pressed  me  to  become  that  candidate — a  request  with  which  I  could  not  think  to 
comply.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  a  talented  and  popnlar  associate  would 
be  a  highly  useful  acquisition  to  Mr.  Flood ;  and  knowing  that  the  assizes  in  East 
Grimstead  were  to  be  held  in  a  few  days,  where  Mr.  Erskine  (perhaps  the  most 
popular  and  talented  advocate  then  in  England)  always  attended,  I  conceired  the 
project  of  tendering  to  him  the  same  support  upon  which  Mr.  Flood  was  standing, 
and  soliciting  his  co-operation.  I  therefore  posted  to  East  Grimstead,  snd  at  a 
very  early  hour,  on  the  first  day  of  the  assizes,  nefore  the  court  was  open,  procnred 
access  to  Mr.  Erskhie,  and  stated  to  him  the  legal  grounds  upon  which  I  eoaceired 
the  petitioners  woold  succeed,  under  good  and  prudent  management ;  and  requested 
him  to  unite  with  Mr.  Flood.  He  heard  all  I  had  stated,  and  read  all  the  papers  1 
produced,  with  great  interest ;  and,  after  declaring  himself  quitA  satisfied  of  tbe 
justice  of  my  constituents,  said  he  would  at  once  accept  my  offer ;  but  that  he  vas 
so  circumstanced,  that  he  ought  not,  and  would  not,  take  anv  important  itep  ia 
politics,  without  the  approbation  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Charles  Fox.  Ii 
proof  of  his  zeal  and  sincerity,  he  immediately  sent  back  all  his  briefs,  and  repaint 
to  London  to  confer  with  Mr.  Fox  upon  the  subject,  assuring  me  that  he  voali 
communicate  the  result  to  me  by  a  letter  to  Scaford.  A  few  days  after  I  recfi»«^l 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Erskine,  communicating  his  regret  that  he  could  not  unite  with 
Mr.  Flood,  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  permission  he  sought. 

*'  Sir  Laurence  Parsons  was  then  nrevailed  upon  to  become  a  candidate  is  c<m* 
junction  with  Mr.  Flood.  I  remaineo  at  Seaford  until  the  day  appointed  for  tbe 
election,  and  attended  at  the  hustings  as  representative  of  Mr.  Flood,  followed  bj 
a  mob  of  claimants,  not  one  of  whose  votes  was  admitted  ;  and,  after  stmgrlio^ 
ineffectually  equally  against  the  candidates  supported  by  Mt.  Fox  and  Mr.  ritt,  I 
returned  to  London.  A  petition  was  lodged  against  the  retnrn;  and  it  waft 
vacated,  on  the  ground,  I  believe,  that  no  proper  and  legal  notice  was  given  of  the 
time  of  holding  the  election.  Mr.  Flood  again  became  a  candidate,  and  was  agaia 
defeated.  There  was  a  second  petition,  which  succeeded ;  and  Mr.  Flood  becoming 
again  a  candidate,  was  returned,  and  sat  in  parliament  for  Seaford." 

Such  was  the  little  episode  in  life,  which  served  to  diversify  the  labonrs  rf 
the  student,  who  was  so  soon  to  be  called  into  active  professional  duties ;  isd 
who  acquitted  himself  so  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  or  both  his  distinguished 
friends,  that  they  continued  through  life  to  regard  him  with  the  truest  res])Oc( 
and  affection.  Of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Flood  as  a  statesman,  he  erer 
expressed  the  most  exalted  notion  : — 

"It  is  highly  illustrative,"  he  observes,  in  continuation  of  the  extract  ahow 
given,  **  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Flood,  and  of  the  opinions  entertained  of  him  at  tb? 
period  to  which  1  allude — ^namely,  that  he  could  not  be  lulled,  intimidated,  or  i^ 
ceived ;  and  that  born  with  powers  calculated  to  lead,  be  would  not,  he  could  not. 
dwindle  into  a  mere  instrument.  Examine  the  public  prints  of  that  period,  and 
you  will  find  all  (as  well  those  that  supported  ministers,  as  their  aatagooist«> 
agreeing  and  vieing  with  each  other  in  traducing,  and,  as  it  is  called,  writing  dowa; 
Mr.  Flood.  In  many  of  the  prints,  speeches  are  ascribed  to  him  which  he  never 
made  ;  and  which,  from  their  folly  ana  absurdity,  no  man  well  ac(^ainted  with  klm 
would  have,  on  any  evidence,  believed  to  be  his. 

**  After  my'return  to  Ireland,  I  lived  in  strict  intimacy,  I  might  almost  m> 
friendship,  with  him,  until  the  day  of  his  death;  and  confess  that  I  indnl/r«l  tj»? 
vanity  of  myself,  one  day,  recording  to  posterity  the  history  and  personal  qualifiijy 
of,  perhaps,  the  ablest  man  Ireland  ever  produced — ^indisputably  the  ablest  man  of 
his  own  times.  But  tbe  vice  of  procrastination,  which,  I  fear,  is  deeply  rooted  is 
my  nature,  has  prostrated  my  most  ambitions  and  anxious  wish ;  by,  year  »^f 
vear,  diminishing,  while  it  should  have  increased,  my  stock  of  raateriaU ;  until  it 
lias  at  length  left  me  equally  destitute  of  neccssarjr  details,  the  means  of  collectifl^ 
them,  and  the  powers  of^equably  combining  and  laying  them  before  the  public" 

Yes,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  his  gcod  resolution  in  this  particular  was  iu|t 
carried  into  effect.  Flood  woald  have  found  in  him  a  biographer  faith/ult 
xeidoos,  affectionate,  and  able ;  and  Ireland's  greatest  statesman  would  not  bsf « 
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dropped  into  the  grare  without  a  notice  adequately  commemoratiye  of  hifi  genius 
isd  hii  Tirtaes.  Our  only  doubt  is,  that  he  would  have  dwelt  too  exclusively 
r>Q  the  saDoy  side  of  the  character  of  his  illustrious  friend,  and  seen  but  through 
ahazeofanection  those  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which  interfered  with  his 
a>t!iilnc5s,  and  detracted  from  his  estimation. 

In  1785,  Mr.  Burrowes  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  The  profession  was  then 
ennobled  by  rank  and  distinguished  by  ability  of  the  highest  order.  Curran  was 
ia  ilie  zenith  of  his  reputation.  Fitzgibbon  the  son  had  succeeded  to  the  pro- 
t'<«i(jnal  honours  and  emoluments  of  Fitzgibbon  the  father^  and  was  already 

•  zinning  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  breakwater  against  democracy  and  revolu- 
li-jfi.  Telrerton  had  just  been  raised  to  the  bench  which  he  so  long  continued 
t'l  (liimlfy  and  adorn.  Wolf,  ai'terwards  Lord  Kilwardcn,  was  winning  for 
biK'lf  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  wise  and  good  ;  and  Flunket  and 
ti^he  either  had  entered,  or  were  about  to  enter,  upon  their  professional  novi- 
rii*".  with  all  the  confidence  which  their  great  abilities  were  so  well  calculated 
'..  isspire.  The  Irish  political  world  was  full  fraught  with  excitement.  The 
'•»ly-acfiuired  powers  of  the  Irish  legislature  sat  uneasily  upon  the  restless 
'—'« ofita  unaccustomed  members.     Isew  and  imaginary  grievances  succeeded 

•  lite  grave  causes  of  complaint  which  had  been  redressed.     !Much  had  been 
.^dined,  but  more  was  wanted.     Fowers  necessary,  perhaps,  for  self-govern- 

i^Dt  were  jeopardised,  by  the  demand  for  powers  incompatible  with  imperial 
^■j3<)lidation.  The  Irish  party  felt  their  importance.  Extorted  concessions 
in.!?  conciliate.  Few  politicians,  in  a  period  of  great  excitement,  are  wise 
'izh  to  know  when  they  have  obtained  as  much  as  can  safely  be  granted; 
*^ji>till  fewer  to  distinguish  between  the  demands  of  faction  and  the  require- 
"iit*  of  reason.  Flood,  undoubtedly,  led  the  extreme  party,  and  started  fresh 
^"inds  of  political  discontent,  when  Grattan  would  have  acquiesced  in  the 
'  ItiDent  of  '82,  as  efiectually  guaranteeing  the  legislative  independence  of 
k'und.  We  are  not  now  about  to  enter  into  any  disquisition  respecting  the 
«t3t(' of  parties  at  that  period;  but  merely  to  intimate  the  unsettled  state  of 
juUic  affairs,  and  the  troublous  elements  which  were  abroad,  when  Mr.  Bur- 

•  ^«  became  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  a  profession,  amongst  which  some  of  the 
r-^^.streDuooB  and  energetic  of  the  advocates  of  popular  rights  were  to  be  found, 
*^i  who  were  never  before  in  a  position  to  exercise  so  important  an  influence 
';•:  the  destinies  of  their  country. 

rhi  first  important  occasion  upon  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  was 
'i-^  petition  upon  the  college  election,  in  1791.   Hutchinson  was  provost  at  that 

■1  "l  and  was  accused  of  having  used  undue  influence  to  procure  the  election 

-  iiis  son.     Sir  Lawrence  Farsons  was  the  defeated  candidate,  and  sought,  by 

-/^tition,  to  reverse  the  return.      His  friend  Burrowes  was  retained  to  sustain 

'  H  allegations  in  the  petition,  by  which  the  character  of  the  provost  was  gravely 

^l^-uf-hed,  and  his  "  mdifierency  "  between  the  candidates  called  in  question. 

li  is  certain  that  Hutchinson  was  not  a  man  to  regard  with  indifl*erence  the 
"^'i'>nof  his  son  for  such  a  constituency;  and  he  may,  probably,  have  em- 
'•*yi.<d  guch  influence  as  he  possessed  (and  his  influence  was  very  great)  to  se- 

J''-  his  retam.  But  the  charge  against  him  wore  a  more  serious  aspect.  It 
y-^  aterred  that,  by  a  commissioned  agent,  he  made  overtures  to  a  candidate 

'^  Ullowship,  proflering  him  a  list  of  the  questions  which  he  intended  to  ask, 

yin  examiner,  and  the  full  exercise  of  his  power  of  nomination,  upon  condition 
'I  \otlng  for  his  son  at  the  coming  election.  Into  this  subject,  in  our  notice  of 
"-t  life  of  Dr.  I^liller,  we  entered  at  large  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  the 
^1 !  <'iu&ion  to  which  we  then  came.  That  such  an  ofler  was  made  to  that  gen- 
^man,  in  a  manner  and  under  circumstances  which  led  him  to  believe  that  it 
^^  from  the  provost,  there  ia  every  reason  to  believe.  But  we  do  not  think 
«»t  any  evidence  whatever  has  been  pro  luced  to  prove  that  it  was  not  an  ofii- 

•  < "  act  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  utterly  unautlu^rised  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
J"*',  unless  we  regard  the  act  itself  as  furnishing  a  suflficient  proof  of  that 
»  l^iionary's  complicity.  That  he  did  countenance  such  a  proceeding,  he 
*''i'^ntly  deniea;  the  agent,  a  tutor  to  his  children,  was  denounced,  and 
J''^i'r  afterwards  countenanced  by  his  family  ;  and  it  will,  we  think,  be  acknow- 
•'••I'Zed  by  all  candid  and  reasonable  men,  that  it  is  far  more  probable  Mr.  Adair 
Xm  was  the  agent's  name)  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  commission,  if  commission 
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he  had  at  a1I>  than  that  so  shrewd  a  man  as  Hutchinson,  whose  woridlj  wisdom 
has  nerer  been  called  in  question,  should  have  exposed  himself  to  such  an  agent 
as  one  capable  of  such  unparalleled  baseness,  and  thai  for  an  object  so  insignifi- 
cant as  the  chance  of  influencing  such  a  man  as  Miller  to  promise  that  he  would 
vote  for  his  son  at  the  ensuing  election. 

But,  be  the  merits  of  the  case  what  they  may,  Burrowes,  as  well  as  Miller, 
fully  believed  the  imputation  against  the  provost  to  be  well-founded ;  and  the 
following  are  the  indignant  terms  in  which  he  noticed  it  when  the  petition,  in 
which  he  represented  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  came  to  be  heard : — 

**  I  shall  mention  but  one  example  more  of  undne  inflnenoe,  exerted,  I  admit, 
without  effect ;  and  I  feci  myself  proud  of  the  nature  I  partake  of  when  I  consider 
that  it  was  ineffectual.   The  case  of  Miller  exhibits,  perhaps,  the  strongest  example 
of  contrasted  cunning  and  wisdom,  meanness  and  ai^nity,  baseness  and  heroism, 
that  ever  occurred  d urine  a  vain  attempt  to  soften  and  seduce  inflexible  integrity. 
The  case  of  Miller  had  alternately  shocked  and  delighted  every  man  who  heard  it. 
Every  man  who  loves  the  university — who  thinks  learning,  religion,  or  virtue  ought 
to  be  cultivated  in  the  land — ^must  be  filled  with  indignation  at  the  attempt  which 
had  been  made.    What ! — is  the  candidate  fur  holy  orders — ^is  the  candidate  for  the 
highest  literary  honours  in  the  nation — is  the  man  who  aspires  to  the  dignity  of 
being  elected  by  the  most  reverend  and  revered  body  of  men  in  the  land — to  dis- 
cbarge the  delicate  and  arduous  functions  of  forming  the  minds  and  the  principles 
of  the  youth  of  the  land,  to  entitle  himself  to  thb  dignity  by  a  base  compliance  with 
a  base  overture  ?     The  enormity  of  this  transaction  is  admitted ;  but  it  seems  it 
has  been  resolved  in  council,  on  the  other  side,  to  deny  its  reality.     The  provost  of 
the  university,  a  wise  and  learned  man,  even  if  he  were  base  enough,  could  not  be 
so  silly  as  to  hazard  his  situation  by  such  a  proposal,  and  leave  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  Adair  or  Miller  to  betray  him.     To  discredit  Miller  would  be  a  vain  attempt. 
But  Adair,  the  confidential  and  family  friend  of  the  provost,  this  man  whom  you 
have  seen  so  deeply  immired  in  every  dirty  negotiation,  has  contracted  a  foulness 
of  character  which  may  now  be  turned  to  account — ^the  whole  impurity  must  be  cast 
upon  him.     The  offer  must  have  been  made  to  Miller,  since  he  swore  it ;  but  Adair 
was  unauthorised — the  infamous  man  dared  to  use  the  provost's  name  without  his 
authority.     The  provost  is  a  classical  man,  and  be  recollects  that  Scipio,  when  ac- 
cused of  embezzlement  in  office,  burned  his  accounts  that  he  might  not  be  driven  to 
the  meanness  of  proving  his  innocence  by  vulgar  arithmetic.    This  sacrifice  of  Adair 
will,  I  trust,  little  benefit  the  cause.     The  provost  could  not  calculate  upon  so  ex- 
traordinary an  event  as  Miller's  rejecting  the  offer.    He  has  had  much  intercourse 
with  the  world — ^he  has  been  much  in  courts,  and  much  in  senates ;  yet  it  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  say  he  never  had  intercourse  with  so  houest  a  man  as  Miller.     Under 
his  circumstances,  to  repel  the  offer  may  be  considered  a  moral  miracle.     Certain  I 
am,  history  does  not  furnish  a  more  noble  instance  of  heroic  self-denial.     Consider 
the  circumstances.     To  obtain  a  fellowship,  a  man  of  the  brightest  and  quickest 
intellect  must  devote  four  or  five  of  the  most  precious  years  of  his  life  to  abstruse, 
literary,  and  joyless  studv — the  pleasures  of  youth,  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  must 
be  renounced.     During  the  last  few  months  of  this  painful  preparation,  the  student 
must  totally  withdraw  himself  from  his  friends,  from  his  family,  from  his  affections. 
The  strongest  constitution  suffers  a  temporary  injury,  the  most  vivid  spirits  are 
deadened, l>y  this  private,  incessant,  unanimating  exertion:  many  a  student  has 
died  in  the  pursuit.     The  object,  too,  is  nroportionably  important.     Its  difficulty 
prevents  any  man  of  independent  fortune  from  embarking  in  it ;  and,  consequently, 
success  makes  the  difference  between  poverty  and  affluence,  obscurity  and  fame. 
The  family,  too,  of  the  student  participate  in  and  anient  his  anxiety ;  and  he 
often  looks  upon  success  as  his  onl v  means  of  giving  relief  to  an  indigent  parent  or 
an  unprotected  sister.    Miller  had  been  twice  unsuccessful — ^no  man  ever  succeeded 
in  a  fourth  attempt — so  that  a  few  days  was  to  have  decided  whether  he  was  to  be 
the  happiest  of  men  or  the  broken-hearted  victim  of  a  vain  pursuit.    His  defeat  on 
each  succeeding  examination  was  a  shock  which  few  men  could  sustain.     The  an- 
swering was  so  equal,  as  well  as  so  excellent,  between  him  and  his  successful  ad- 
versary, that  the  board  might  have  given  the  prize  to  either  without  censure.    His 
friends,  who  were  numerous,  thought  he  was  entitled  to  succeed.     Every  able  man 
feels  his  own  force ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  opinion  made  him  indulee 
the  most  sanguine  hope.     Nor  is  it  surprising  thai,  after  two  disappointments,  the 
suggestions  of  ill-judging  friends  or  ill-dcsigning  enemies  should  make  him  suspect 
that  there  was  a  prejudice  against  him  amongst  the  follows.     His  jealousy  on  this 
subject  was  known  to  the  provost,  and  resorted  to  a^  au  infallible  means  of  seducing 
him.     He  was  told  that  the  fellows  were  determined  to  preclude  him — ^that  the  no- 
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ainatini  power  irai  bis  only  hope.  Thus,  the  anfair  advantage  offered  him,  (an 
ofer  which  would  have  made  a  docile  parrot  superior  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,)  was 
represented  as  the  necessary  means  of  obtaining  a  justiBable  end ;  and  the  terms 
r^mred  wis  so  act  of  all  others  the  most  disagreeable  to  men  who,  he  was  taught 
t«i  Wiiere,  were  illiberal  adversaries.  Let  the  man  of  the  proudest  virtue  amongst 
m  uk  himself,  was  his  refusal  to  be  expected  ?  Let  the  most  cautious  ask,  what 
was  the  apparent  hazard  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  rejected  and  exposed  ?  Let 
the  $edacer  enjoy  every  benefit  of  the  inference  which  can  be  drawn  by  cunning  against 
proHi^ac/ ;  but  let  not  the  virtue  of  one  man  be  reasoned  from,  in  exculpation  of 
^''^^  of  a  very  different  stamp ;  nor  let  it  be  deemed  incredible  folly  in  a  veteran 
politician  that  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  miraculous  integrity." 

This,  it  win  be  admitted,  was  makinor  the  most  of  the  case  against  the  provost. 

A' to  its  effect  npon  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  it  was  so  much  very  fine 

tiioinier  thrown  away.     Miller's  vote  had  not  been  gained,  and  therefore  the 

'^  rraption  imputed  yras  not  a  "  fait  accompli "  of  which  the  committee  could 

»4ip  any  judicial  cognizance.     We  all  know  what  the  crime  of  seduction  is :  but 

I  law  does  not  punish  an  attempt  to  seduce  which  has  been  unsuccessful. 

^•^  a  good-natured  world  were  but  too  well  disposed  amply  to  indemnify  the 

•  ivocate  for  any  incredulity  which  might  have  been  exhibited  by  those  to  whom 

'-'■''  appeal  was  made ;  and  while  Hutchinson  was  seriously  damaged  by  the  non- 

p:i\t>n  charge.  Miller  was  exalted  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  reputation,  as  an  ada- 

^tine  Tock  of  principle,  and  a  paragon  of  virtue. 

h)T  our  own  parts,  we  have  but  to  repeat  what  we  have  before  stated,  that 
tt-'  charge  against  Hutchinson  has  not  been  proved ;  unless  the  allegation  of 
^'  uQpnncipled  man,  which  we  have  upon  Miller's  authority,  may  be  taken  for 
frx.f  against  all  probability ;  that  if  such  an  offer  was  to  be  made  to  Miller,  the 
Y'ft  ordinary  prudence  would  have  suggested  a  different  course ;  and  that  all 
•^v  acknowledged  facts  of  the  case  are  explicable  upon  the  supposition  of  an 
UT  officiousness  on  the  part  of  Adair,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  patron, 
*Qich  was  his  own,  had  rendered  him  not  only  oblivious  of  principle,  but  reck- 
«si  of  discretion. 

Of  Mr.  fiurrowes's  manner  and  style  of  speaking,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
f^'^rev  a  correct  idea  to  those  who  have  not  seen  him  when  addressing  a  court 
*^'iajary  upon  subjects  where  he  felt  himself  deeply  interested.  He  began 
*i*ii  a  heavy  verbosity,  which  distressed  rather  than  interested  his  hearers. 

*  re  was  a  labour  both  of  lungs  and  limbs,  which  was  painfully  expressive  of 
''^'  IhEculty  which  he  experienced  in  giving  suitable  utterance  to  his  thoughts 
^*H  feelings.  It  resembled  the  effort  sometimes  required  to  get  a  heavily-laden 
^^\  under  weigh.  But  the  clearness  of  his  judgment  and  the  soundness  of  his 
>-:^llij;ence  soon  became  manifest ;  and  his  evident  and  intense  sincerity  rapidly 
"^Uuli^hed  a  sympathy  between  him  and  his  audience.  Then  it  was  that  his 
i'  <^er  began  to  appear.  His  words  were  anything  but '' winged  words,*'  as  far 
^  their  delivery  was  concerned.  They  seemed  as  if  they  were  roughhewn  out 
t  Kime  mental  quarry,  and  broua;ht,  by  a  windlass  power,  to  the  organs  of  utter- 
>;^t>)  from  whicn  they  were  delivered,  as  from  a  catapult,  into  the  minds  and 
^  bearts  of  the  hearers.     Then,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  of  him — 

**  Mens  agltet  molem,  et  nugno  le  oorpore  mltcet,'* 

•  «^3s  perfectly  impossible  to  hear  him  without  being  moved,  and  frequently 
^y\  with  high  admiration.  All  his  incumbrance  of  manner  and  awkwardness 
^  attitude  were  forgotten  in  the  vivid  earnestness  of  his  appeals  ;  and,  as  his 

^imentative  powers  were  rare,  and  his  perception  of  moral  differences  acute 
'•'^  quick,  he  made  his  hearers  feel  as  if  their  reason  alone  was  appealed  to, 
^^n  be  was  most  strongly  and  most  artfully  addressing  himself  to  their  feel- 
■?%  His  words  were  sometimes  exquisitely  felicitous,  and  only  appeared  to 
u/re  advantage  when  contrasted  with  the  uncouthness  of  his  general  demeanour. 
'-J  speaker  of  the  same  power  ever  was  more  unlike  •*  the  Herald  Mercury." 
h  Ubonred,  in  his  cumulative  argumentation,  as  if  he  was  heaping  Felion  upon 
^^ ;  and  yet  touches  of  feeling,  flashes  of  fancy,  and  coruscations  of  wit  or  of 
ptimcnt,  would  sometimes  be,  in  the  most  apparently  unpremeditated  manner, 
' "^ited  from  hira,  so  as  perfectly  to  electrify  his  hearers.     In  the  case  of  Wright 

Fitzgerald,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  the  plaintiff,  who  had  been  flogged 
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by  tbe  defendant,  when  high-sheriff  of  Tipperary  in  '98,  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him,  having  betrayed  the  jury  into  a  laugh,  by  some  ridicolous  details, 
he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  turning  towards  them,  with  much 
indi<rnant  feeling,  exclaimed — "Ay,  gentlemen,  you  may  laugh,  but  my  client 
was  writhing  t"  Again,  in  the  case  of  Kobinson,  who  was  tried  for  bigamy, — a 
case,  as  Mr.  Burrowes  described  it,  one  of  the  most  harrowing  on  record,  having 
detailed  the  arts  by  which  an  aged,  beggared,  and  impotent  debauchee  contrived 
to  fix  and  to  fascinate  the  affections  ol  an  accomplished  and  lovely  girl  of  six- 
teen, the  daughter  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  so  as  to  draw  her  into  a  clandes- 
tine marriage,  he  said — "Gentlemen,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  same  courses 
which  vitiate  the  morals,  improve  the  manners  ;  and  that  the  surface  appears  the 
more  polished,  for  the  corruption  which  it  covers  and  conceals.*'  And,  in 
allusion  to  the  unaccountable  infatuation  which  could  have  so  imperiously  over- 
ruled reason,  conscience,  duty,  love  of  parents  and  kindred,  and  all  womanly 
instincts,  he  thus  observes — **  The  charitable  public,  who  will  hear  of  this  trial, 
ou^'ht  to  carry  in  their  minds  this  extenuation,  the  utter  impossibility  that 
anything  sensual,  vain,  or  visionarj',  could  have  actuated  her  mind  to  that 
strange  and  blind  obedience.  And,  when  female  criticism  sits  in  judgment  upon 
this  hapless  young  lady,  and  is  about  to  pronounce  an  austere  and  unfeeung 
judgment,  I  hope  it  will  be  recollected  that  their  common  and  primssval  parent 
fell  under  the  fascinatum  of  a  reptile.'* 

Such  was  reter  Burrowes ;  ardent,  argumentative,  impassioned,  pathetic ; 
often  exciting  astonishment  by  an  unexpected  outburst  of  passionate  emotion ; 
and  as  clear  and  logical  in  his  reasonings,  as  he  was  forcible  and  energetic  in  the 
language  in  which  they  were  conveyed.  If  asked  by  what  striking;  characteristic 
his  oratory  was  differenced  from  that  of  some  of  his  most  distinguished  cotempo- 
raries,  we  would  say,  by  its  moral  depth  and  its  ethical  soundness.  No  consi- 
deration, we  verily  believe,  could  ever  induce  him  to  countenance  any  departure 
from  the  dictates  of  truth  and  honour.  He  was  excelled  by  some  in  bnlliancy 
of  imagination  ;  by  others  in  closeness  and  vigour  of  reasoning  ;  some  there  were 
whose  minds  were  more  comprehensive ;  others  whose  learning  was  more  pro- 
found; but  none,  in  our  judgment,  who  possessed  a  juster  notion  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  proper  dignity  of  man,  or  whose  soul  swelled  with  a  more  indignant 
scorn,  when  meanness,  ingratitude,  treachery,  or  any  other  turpitude  was  to 
be  commented  upon,  or  chastised.  He  thus  describes  the  effect  produced  hy  the 
disclosure  of  the  before-mentioned  young  lady's  clandestine  marriage  upon  her 
family  and  her  friends : — 

"And  what,  gentlemen,  was  the  consequence?  It  affected  Mr.  Berry  with 
amazement,  rage,  and  horror ;  but  with  such  a  stupor  of  grief,  that  tbe  acknow- 
ledged culprit  crawled  off  with  his  life.  The  intemperate  sorrow  of  Mr.  Berry  led 
him  thoughtlessly  to  disclose  the  melancholy  tale  to  his  wife,  and  for  three  days  she 
was  affected  with  unremitted  fits  of  hysterics,  threatening  a  permanent  loss  of  rea- 
son. And,  gentlemen,  what  was  the  effect  upon  her  aunt?  The  moment  she 
heard  it,  she  was  affected  with  an  apoplexy.  Such,  gentlemen,  was  the  gratitude 
flowing  from  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  Mr.  Berry  for  the  services  he  rendered  him ! 
Gentlemen,  under  these  circumstances,  what  should  Mr.  Berry  have  done  ?  Has 
he  acted  right  ?  He  had  but  one  of  three  courses  to  adopt.  He  might  have  con- 
nived  at  this  improper  connexion,  and  irreligiously  sanctioned  it  by  his  subsequent 
ratification,  choosing  between  exposure  and  vice.  Had  he  deliberated  upon  this 
altemativef  he  would  have  been  a  worse  criminal  than  the  man  he  prosecutes  Be 
might  have  strove  to  have  it  hushed.  Perhaps  a  man,  whose  sensibility  was  stronger 
than  his  reason,  might  waver  in  his  determination  as  to  this  course.  But  Mr.  Berry 
had  no  choice.  Even  that  expedient  was  denied  him.  Tbe  prisoner  at  the  bar 
publicly  claimed  her  as  his  wife.  It  was  not  left  this  unhappy  father  to  bury  the 
whole  transaction  in  oblivion.  He  was  driven  to  the  last  and  sad  alternative,  to 
yield  to  the  suggestion  of  his  own  feelings,  to  yield  to  the  unanimous  advice  of  bis 
mends ;  for  though  his  life  may  be  embittered — ^though  he  and  his  family  may 
never  wear  the  cheerful  smile,  or  appear  with  that  unclouded  hilarity  which  accom- 
panied their  former  intercourse  with  the  world — ^}'et  he  must  derive  consolation 
from  the  recollection  of  his  having  brought  a  delinquent  of  his  atrocious  guilt  to 
punishment,  and  in  having  provided  that  this  man  shall  not  repeat  his  crime,  and 
oring  sorrow  into  the  bosom  of  other  families ;  and  if  he  does,  it  must  be  in  that 
region  of  culprits  to  whom  he  has  levelled  himself  as  a  fit  associate.  Gentlemen,  we 
WLU  prove  this  case  to  yon.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  this  doable  marriage.  Bow 
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it  can  be  rindicated,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  discover.  It  comes  before  you  badged 
with  erery  a^grayation  which  sensibility  would  shudder  at.  But,  if  you  doubt  the 
fjfl  of  theM  marriages,  God  forbid  that  anything  I  have  said,  or  could  suggest,  should 
'•fkrate  to  sitppltf  the  evidence — the  very  enormity  of  the  crime  should  be  a  ground  of 
Jn'-'-'ur  in  deci^g  upon  his  guilt ;  but,  as  to  any  cavilling  points^  and  capricious  doubts, 
1".'  lien^ing  the  turpitude  of  the  case,  or  the  commission  of  the  crime j  you  cannot,  gen- 
lUmen,  feel  warranted  in  entertaining  them  with  favour," 


The  case  of  Miss  M*Veagh,  whose  counsel  he  was,  if  our  recollection  rightly 

^rve  us,  shortly  after  *98,  was  one  upon  which  he  was  greatly  distinguished. 

^lie  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  neighbourhood  orWater- 

1  ril,  and,  for  some  trifling  offence,  when  she  was  little  more  than  a  mere  child, 

i^^i-  locked  up  in  her  own  room  by  her  stepmother,  whose  displeasure  she  had 

ii'  irred.    Indignant  at  what  she  thought  severe  and  unjust  treatment  (she 

■^  :ht  not,  probably,  have  deemed  it  either  unjust  or  severe  had  it  been  inflicted 

"  '^crowH  mother),  she  escaped  by  an  open  window,  and  directed  her  cour jo 

•  'irda  Waterford,  which  just  then,  from  an  apprehended  attack  by  the  rebels, 

:'  ijecn  left  without  inhabitants.    There  she  saw  the  shoemaker  to  her  family, 

■Lo  was  acting  as  sergeant  to  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  and  from  him  she  claimed 

;~  'ertioQ.    llie  monster  took  advantage  of  her  unprotected' state,  and  intro- 

'1 -d  her  to  a  number  of  his  brutal  associates,  by  all  of  whom      •      ♦      •      • 

1^  ( cannot  proceed — ^nature  revolts  even  at  the  imagination  of  such  horrible 

[rarity.    For  this  offence  two  of  them  were  put  upon  their  trial,  and  to  Mr. 

iJ  rrowes  was  committed  the  prosecution  on  the  part  of  this  most  unhappy 

12  lady.     We  believe  the  trial  was  published.     We  know  not  whether  any 

'  ry  of  it  is  at  present  to  be  found  ;  and  we  have  introduced  this  notice  of  the 

'  .^- fur  the  sake  of  one  sentence  which  has  ever  since  haunted  our  memory. 

ii  ■  thiis  describes  the  entrance  of  Miss  M*Veagh  into  Waterford :  "The  shades  of 

'e!:invfell,  as  this  young  creature,  foot-sore  and  alone,  entered  with  a  palpi- 

utiij  Leart,  that  greatest  of  wildernesses,  a  deserted  city."    This,  to  our  seem- 

'DC.  i<^  simple,  pathetic,  sublime  ;  and  we  give  it  as  characteristic  of  this  great 

<^l'"Xate  when  in  his  happiest  vein,  and  when  the  poetry  of  his  nature  was  caUed 

^■•'•'h  by  some  tale  of  woe,  such  as  that  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in  this  prose- 

••uon. 

^Ve  will  shock  the  gentle  reader  when  we  inform  him,  that,  atrocious  as  were 
>  miscreants  whom  he  prosecuted,  they  were  hanged  I  Yes,  indeed,  gentle 
'  j  !»r I  hanged  by  the  neck  until  they  were  dead !  In  that  barbarous  age  we 
"  -'':  unacquainted  with  our  modern  humanity.  There  was  no  sentimentalism 
'^  :iiteq)08e  between  guilt  and  its  punishment.  Death  by  the  rope  was  not  then 
"  •  i'lered  too  cruel  a  punishment  for  those  to  whom  death  b^  the  pike  or  the 
[' '  >1>  when  directed  against  those  whom  they  deemed  theu:  enemies,  was  a 
f-'iiple  of  duty  or  a  matter  of  amusement.  And  our  friend  Peter,  himself, 
'  V  H'  humanity  and  kindliness  of  nature  were  proverbial,  did  not  feel  the  slight- 
"'  '.'ompunction,  or  lose  a  single  wink  of  sleep,  when  he  learned  that  the  brutal 
-  .tors  of  that  young  lady  were  led  to  their  death-struggle,  and  that  their  exe- 
y;on  was  witnessed  by  assembled  thousands,  who  exulted  in  the  punishment 
^' 'ch  had  overtaken  their  crime. 

In  our  day,  what  sympathy  would  have  been  excited  in  their  behalf  I — what 

'•  K'nciationa  of  a  barbarous  code  I — ^what  petitions  for  their  pardon  I — what  wccp- 

~:  and  waUing  if  the  executioner  was  suffered  to  approach  them  I — what  can- 

-'^nip  for  autographs,  for  likenesses,  or  any  other  souvenirs  by  which  the  dear 

^  t  Oemued  might  be  remembered  I    But  in  our  state  of  exalted  humanity  let 

'-  not  too  rnucn  despise  those  who  lived  in  a  darker  age,  and  were  less  refined 

'i  less  enlia^htened  :    cur  posterity  may  yet  outstrip  us  as  far  as  we  have 

'^'tripped  them ;   and  our  condonation  of  offences,  which  they  would  have 

;  iile  the  offenders  expiate  upon  the  gallows,  pass  into  a  positive  inversion  of 

ii*:  ivlation  between  crime  and  punishment ;  and  nothing  be  deemed  criminal 

'H  a  compliance  with  the  law,  and  nothing  meritorious  or  laudable  but  that 

-ich  provokes  its  vengeance. 

Mr.  Burrowes,  in  politics,  was  a  Whig,  and  something  more.   With  Grattan 

■1  with  Flood  he  fully  agreed,  as  far  as  they  went ;  but  he  could  not,  with  the 

luer,  have  rested  satisfied  with  sunple  Repeal,  and  he  went  beyond  the  latter 

^  iib  desire  for  complete  and  unqualified  Emancipation.  Flood  would  haye  re< 
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formed  ihe  parliament  without  removing  the  le^  resdictions  which  fettered 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  enjoyment  of  political  privileged :  Borrowes  re- 
garded all  improvements  in  the  legislative  body  idle  wnich  left  the  balk  of  the 
people  still  enslaved. 

Flood's  keen  prophetic  saeacit;^  led  him  to  see  the  difficulties  attendant  upoii 
the  removal  of  the  Ilomish  disabilities  much  more  clearly  than  any  other  of  hb 
great  contemporaries,  John  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare,  alone  excepted.  When 
we  consider  that  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  not  given  to  polemical  disquisi- 
tion, it  is  amazing  how  fully  conscious  he  was  of  all  the  dangers  which  were  in- 
volved in  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  a  full  measure  of  le^lative 
power  in  our  Protestant  constitution.  All  his  leaning  and  all  his  instincts 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  measure ;  but  his  reason  sternly  forbad  him  to  indulge 
in  the  hallucinations  by  which  inferior  minds  were  deluded.  Liberty,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  as  far  as  it  extends  to  security  of  life  and  enjoyment  of 
property,  he  would  amply  guarantee  to  all  his  fellow-subjects ;  but  liberty,  as 
it  implied  a  power  of  tampering  with  the  foundations  of  our  constitutional  mo- 
narchy, he  would  deny  to  those  who,  if  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  faithful 
members  of  their  own  church,  must  be  considered  as  bound  by  a  foreign  and  a 
paramount  allegiance. 

But  Burrowes  saw  none  of  these  difficulties — ^he  only  saw  a  prostrate  popula- 
tion enslaved ;  and  never  was  knight-errant  more  passionately  desirous  or  effect- 
ing the  forcible  liberation  of  conscripts  and  convicts,  than  he  was  to  strike  off 
the  fetters  from  the  limbs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Nor  were  the  reasons  few  or  unimportant  which  might  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  policy  of  concession,  at  a  period  when  the  past  misconduct  of  the  Romish 
body  was  well  nigh  forgotten,  and  when^  from  their  present  peaceable  demean- 
our, nothing  but  respect  and  confidence  could  be  inspired.  It  was  argued  that 
angry  polemics  had  ceased  to  exercise  the  influence  over  them  which  they  for- 
merly possessed ;  that  all  fears  of  a  Pretender  were  at  an  end ;  that  the  Pope 
was  practically  a  nonentity ;  that  dogmas  which  formerly  stirred  men's  blood, 
and  set  the  world  on  fire,  had  now  given  place  to  the  more  interesting  questions 
of  civil  government  and  constitutional  privileges ;  that  popery,  in  fact,  was  a 
superannuated  superstition,  more  likely  to  be  kept  up  thui  put  down  by  penal 
enactments,  which  while  they  were  useless  and  unnecessary  to  restrain,  were 
sufficiently  insulting  to  provoke  and  to  exasperate  those  upon  whom  they  were 
imposed. 

It  was  also  argued,  that,  if  they  were  removed,  the  rapid  conversion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  more  enlightened  views  of  Christian  truth  might  be  confi- 
dently expected ;  that  as  long  as  they  were  in  force  they  must  repel  any  ap- 
proach to  Protestant  doctrines  on  the  part  of  numy  in  whom  all  respect  for  the 
peculiar  dogmas  of  the  papacy  might  have  become  extinct,  but  who  would  still 
be  kept  in  the  nominal  profession  of  them  by  the  point  of  honour.  Thus,  it  was 
argued,  the  penal  enactments  were  obstructing  the  very  object  which  they  were 
intend^  to  promote ;  and  that  while  time  and  the  progress  of  reason  had  been 
gradually  undermining  the  papal  superstition,  we  were,  by  the  continuanoe  of 
absurd  and  preposterous  restrictions,  repdling  the  advances  of  the  more  en- 
lightened members  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  communion  towards  a  sounder  faith, 
and  inspiring  with  a  deadlier  rancour  the  masses  of  our  countrymen  who,  con- 
scious of  no  demerit  which  should  cause  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  them 
and  their  Protestant  fellow -subiects,  must  feel  atrgrieved  and  insulted  by  the 
continuance  of  disabilities  which  were  as  groundless  and  unjust  as  they  were 
grinding  and  odious. 

That  Mr.  Burrowes  should  have  been  influenced  by  these  and  similar  reason- 
ings is  not  surprising ;  or  rather,  indeed^  it  would  be  surprising  if  views  which 
were  embraced  by  most  of  the  leieuling  members  of  the  Whig  party  did  not  meet 
his  acquiescence,  who  was  every  inch  a  Whi^,  and  who  could  only  see  in  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  a  blinded  and  obstinate  bigotry,  which  deserved  every 
enlightened  man's  scorn  and  reprobation. 

And,  in  truth,  the  cause  of  sound  policy  was  not  at  that  time  championed  by 
those  by  whom  it  might  have  been  most  fitly  recommended.     A  selfisn  and  an- 

gry  spirit  was  too  of\en  exhibited  by  many  who  contended  for  asoendancy»  but 
ttle  calculated  to  win  the  respect  of  the  advocates  of  general  toleration.  There 
15,  upon  the  surface^  something  plausible  and  even  captivating  in  the  theory 
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which  Aims  at  nniTCTsal  brotherhood,  and,  overlooking  peculiarities  of  sect  and 
rjfie.  seeks  to  attain  the  common  good  by  laws  which  bear  with  an  equal  pres- 
*'iro  upon  all  who  acknowledge  a  common  allegiance  ;  and  to  contend  for  the 
<  miioiunce  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  one  class  would  seem  to  be  exalted  at 
the  expense  of  another,  must  savour  of  illiberality  and  oppression,  and  indispose 
every  <;enerons  mind  to  the  measures  of  the  party,  or  the  faction,  by  which  such 
tyX'Ddancy  is  sought  to  be  maintained.  A  spiteful  and  contemptuous  rancour 
''jvardj  those  who  have  long  been  prostrate  will  never  be  admitted  as  a  valid 
irtence  of  their  oppressors,  or  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  one  have  been  humbled  while  the  others  are  exalted.  It  is  not,  there- 
^re,  surprinng  to  find  a  vast  number  of  the  ingenuous  and  the  educated  ear- 
Tif^tiy  coatendin^  for  the  removal  of  the  Romish  disabilities.  They  encountered 
f'.v  but  antagonists  whom  they  despised ;  and  discerned  too  much  of  selfish  ag- 
.Tondijeznent  in  the  motives  of  their  opponents,  to  regard  their  reasonings  with 
'-i  'f\i  respect,  or  to  pay  any  attention  to  their  predictions. 

Had  the  Church  been  respected  by  those  who  pretended  to  be  its  defenders, 
*'  i  its  spiritual  character  duly  regarded,  there  would  have  been  a  practical  con- 
^.-ti'Dcy  on  their  part,  which  would  have  entitled  their  reasonings  to  much  atten- 
t'ju  in  contending  against  the  removal  of  the  penal  disabilities  ;  but  when  church 
firronage  was  so  grossly  abused,  and  the  ostensible  object  of  their  veneration 
'iiiploved  only  as  an  instrument  of  power  or  an  engine  of  corruption,  it  was  im- 
>.>^>ible  to  give  them  credit  for  genuine  sincerity  in  their  resistance  to  a  system 
^t' oppression  by  which  the  great  bulk  of  their  fellow-subjects  were  so  cruelly 
ijjrieved.  And  when  this  was  contrasted  with  a  meek  and  quiet  deportment 
s  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  interfered  but  little  in  political  con- 
yrns,  while  their  clergy  interfered  not  at  all,  except  to  express  occasionally  a 
^"ong  indication  against  certain  agrarian  outrages  by  which  the  country  was 
ii-'turbed,  it  was  impossible  that  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  should  not  have 
>vn  excited  on  their  behalf,  and  a  belief  should  not  have  been  engendered 
thut  not  only  would  heart-burnings  be  aliased  and  peace  produced,  out  that 
li  yaltj  would  be  promoted  and  ^atitude  ensured,  by  one  gracious  act  of  com- 
plete and  unqualified  emancipation. 

Wc  do  not  forget  that  we  write  after  events,  and  that  in  all  probability  the 
knowledge  we  have  had  of  the  practical  working  of  the  measure  of  '29  may  in- 
^'  lence  our  jnd^ents.  But  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  even  then  the 
:*^joning8  of  Flood  and  of  Fitzgibbon  should  have  nad  far  more  weight  than 
the  fiashy  and  plausible  declamation  of  their  opponents.  In  the  mind  of  Grat- 
un,  and  Burrowes,  and  others,  the  whole  papal  system,  as  a  system,  was  ignored. 
Tliey  did  not  believe  in  its  existence  as  a  substantive  reality.  They  regarded 
tWir  adversaries  as  children  who  were  terrified  by  stories  of  ghosts  ;  and  treated 
vith  contempt  and  ridicule  any  apprehension  of  a  revival  of  exploded  principles, 
vhlch  belonged,  at  worst,  rather  to  the  age  than  to  the  creed,  and  would  be  sure 
to  lose  all  their  power  when  the  professors  of  the  old  faith  were  raised  to  a  level 
with  the  other  subjects  of  the  empire.  In  all  this  there  was  much  to  captivate 
*be  superficial  mind,  and  sometnin^  that  claimed  attention  from  the  highest 
ivaiatm ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  had  due  attention  been  paid  to  what 
vas  strictly  true  in  the  foregoing  statement,  and  a  measure  of  emancipation 
•applied  upon  a  principle  partaking  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  sliding 
"  'ale,  ana  Roman  Catnolics  admitted  to  the  possession  of  constitutional  privi- 
l^^res  in  proportion  as  they  had  given  indubitable  proof  that  in  their  hands 
-"uoh  privileges  would  not  be  abused,  much  good  might  have  been  done,  and  a 
:'ill  measure  of  enfranchisement  would  have  been  gradually  extended  to  all  the 
mure  worthy  persons  of  that  communion. 

Bat  it  was  a  sreat  error  to  suppose  that  the  papal  system  was  practically  ex- 
tinct, or  that  the  community  which  it  had  so  long  overshadowed  should  be 
regarded,  even  when  it  lost  much  of  its  power,  as  in  the  same  condition  as  that 
which  had  been  living  under  the  influence  of  an  unadulterated  gospel.  Freedom 
ot  thought  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  healthy  freedom  of  action  in  the  enjo^r. 
ment  of  constitutional  privileges ;  and  those  whose  minds  have  been  held  m 
leading-strings  by  priestcraft,  or  bound  down  by  superstition,  will  find  it  diffi- 
<^ult,  even  in  secular  matters,  to  act  upon  their  own  unbiassed  judgment,  or  to 
shake  off  altogether  the  authoritjr  of  toeir  spiritual  tyrants. 
Iq  the  Church  (xf  Rome  obedience  holds  the  place  of  faith :  it  is  the  great 
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cardinal  virtue,  and  is  suffered  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  And  wlien  a  babit 
of  obedience  in  things  tbe  most  important  has  once  been  formed,  it  is  easy  to 
transfer  it  to  things  less  important ;  and  a  cunning  and  ambitious  priestbood 
will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  subjects  of  an  heretical  prince, 
that  whatever  privileges  are  conferred  upon  them  should  all  be  used  for  their 
Church's  advantage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  subject  any  farther.  The  times  through  which 
we  have  lived  furnish  a  commentary  upon  what  has  been  said  that  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Poor  Peter  Burrowes,  who  never  through  his  whole  life  wavered^  in 
his  enthusiastic  desire  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  pos>ible  the  blessings  of  civil 
liberty,  until  they  were  felt  in  their  fulness  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
was  made  to  feel,  in  the  case  of  his  own  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  the  hor- 
rors  of  that  baleful  bigotry  by  which  all  merciful  oompunctions  were  overruled, 
or  extinguished.  His  eldest  brother  had  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  a 
beneficed  clergyman  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  During  the  rebellion  his  house 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  rebels,  headed  by  the  notorious  Priest  Murphy. 
The  little  band  withm  gallantly  defended  themselves,  and  for  a  long  time  kept 
their  assailants  at  bay.  At  length,  when  their  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted, 
Priest  Murphy  came  forward,  and  pledged  his  sacred  word  that  if  they  consented 
to  give  up  their  arms  he  would  guarantee  the  safety  of  their  lives.  Upon  these 
terms  the  reverend  gentleman  capitulated;  tut  an  unguarded  shot  from  an  upper 
window  (fired,  in  all  probability,  by  some  of  the  family  to  whom  the  terms  of 
surrender  were  unknown)  aroused  the  slumbering  vengeance  of  the  miscreants, 
by  whom  Mr.  Burrowes  was  immediately  put  to  death,  and  two  of  hb  sons  so 
severely  wounded,  that,  although  they  lived  for  some  time  after,  the  injuries 
which  they  received  in  the  end  proved  fatal.  Mrs.  Burrowes,  his  youngest  sod, 
and  two  daughters,  were  unharmed  ;  the  rebels  deeming  that,  by  the  death^  of 
the  venerable  father  of  the  family,  and  the  dreadfully  mangled  state  in  which 
they  lefl  his  two  sons,  they  had  taken  sufficient  vengeance.  We  are  the  more 
particular  in  giving  this  authentic  statement,  which  we  have  received  from  one 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  because  a  very  different  version  of  this  sad  occur- 
rence has  been  very  prevalent,  to  which  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  has  recently 
given  a  conspicuous  publicity  in  his  *'Life  and  Correspondence"  of  his  dis- 
tinguished brother,  wherein  he  states  that  nine  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  the 
house  were,  after  their  surrender  as  above  described,  in  cold  blood  brutally 
murdered. 

Enough,  however,  had  been  done  to  arouse  all  the  indignant  feelings  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  and  cause  him  to  see,  under  a  new  and  most  forbidding 
aspect,  the  cause  which  he  had  hitherto  so  devotedly  championed.  But 
this  guileless  and  simple-hearted  man,  whose  love  of  kindred  was  almost 
swallowed  up  in  his  passion  for  liberty,  never  thought  of  visiting  upon  the  sect 
or  the  party  to  which  the  murderers  belonged,  the  offence  of  wnich  they  were 
guilty.  He  became,  if  possible,  even  more  ardent  in  his  desire  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Roman  Catholics  than  he  W2is  before,  while  he  took  upon  him  the 
entire  protection  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  family,  who  were  thus  so 
suddenly  and  so  ruthlessly  widowed  and  orphaned. 

He  had,  early  in  life,  contracted  friendships  with  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  which  never  suffered  any  interruption  from  any  difierence  in  their 
principles  ;  and  he  thus  proved,  in  his  own  case  at  least,  that  the  "  idem  velle, 
idem  nolle,"  was  by  no  means  indispensable  as  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  attach- 
ment. Some  inconvenience  he  suffered  from  this.  A  supposed  identity-of  sentiment 
with  such  men  as  Addis  Emmet,  and  Wolfe  Tone,  was  a  bad  reconunendation 
to  Lord  Clare,  in  whose  hands  was  the  disposal  of  much  of  the  bar  patronage 
in  Ireland.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  extraordinary  that  that  functionary  reserved 
his  favours  for  his  particular  friends,  and  that  he  should  have  received  with 
some  suspicion  one  who  wsis  only,  or  chiefly,  known  to  him  as  the  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  his  own  great  enemies,  and  the  most  pestilent  disturbers  of  the  empire. 

Having  had  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  allude  to  Wolfe  Tone,  who, 
by  the  clemency  of  the  government,  was  sufiTered  to  expatriate  himself,  and  took 
advantage  of  his  removiu  from  British  authority,  only  to  give  a  freer  expression 
to  opinions  and  sentiments  the  most  seditious  and  treasonable,  the  chancellor 
referred  to  some  expressions  of  his,  hy  which  some  Irish  barristers,  Mr. 
Burrowes  amongst  others,  were  compromised,  as  having  seen  and  approved  o^ 
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the  first  declaration  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen.  Others  were  prudent 
enough  to  wait  upon  him  privately,  and  fully  succeeded  in  disabusing  him  of 
thv  opinions  which  he  entertained  to  their  prejudice.  This  it  never  occurred 
to  the  sabiect  of  this  sketch  as  necessary  to  be  done,  whose  personal  character 
stood  so  nigh,  with  whom  the  most  loyal  considered  it  an  honour  to  associ- 
ate, and  whose  conscience  so  fully  act^uitted  him  of  all  participancy  in  the 
extreme  views  of  the  sadly-deluded  men,  some  of  whom  he  yet  regarded  as 
amongst  his  most  valued  friends.  Sut  not  the  less  did  the  prejudice  against  him 
in  high  quarters  continue  to  prevail ;  and  while  others,  his  juniors,  and,  in  all 
r»^«pects,  his  inferiors,  had  the  good  fortune  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
chancellor,  and  to  obtain  professional  distinction,  he  remained  without  a  silk 
.:•  'wn,  although  his  standing  and  his  mei  its  so  richly  deserved  one.  This  he 
lit  as  a  great  injury ;  and  was  certainly  under  the  impression  that  to  the  per- 
s^.sal  ill  offices  of  the  late  Chief  Baron  O'Grady,  at  that  time  a  leading  member 
of  the  bar,  and  high  in  the  confidence  of  Lord  Clare,  he  was  indebted  for  this 
rj:3?tice. 

We  allude  to  this,  not  because  it  was  even  then  so  very  extraordinary  that  a 
L-TTd  Chancellor  should  not  have  interested  himself  in  the  promotion  of  a  strong 
[•Ciitical  opponent,  but  because  of  an  explanatory  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Bur- 
ron-es  to  Lord  Clare,  at  the  instance  of  one  of  his  most  particular  friends,  and 
intended  to  remove  any  grounds  which  were  supposed  to  exist  for  the  prejudice 
rbi<*h,  in  that  quarter,  prevailed  against  him. 

To  this  he  received  no  reply.  We  regret,  for  Lord  Clare's  sake,  that  a  proper 
r*  ply  was  not  immediately  given.  But  party  spirit  ran  very  high ;  and,  at 
^hU  distance,  we  cannot  make  due  allowance  for  one  who  was  kept  in  a  constant 
ftate  of  alarm,  or  of  fretful  irritation,  not  only  by  the  notoriously  disaffected, 
f  'it  by  the  political  body  who  lent  them  but  too  much  countenance,  and  to 
witich  Mr.  Burrowes  belono^ed.  It  is  certain  that  by  the  neglect  of  the  chan- 
cellor, which  he  construed  into  contempt,  he  was  deeply  wounded  ;  as  well  as 
\.}  the  fact  that  his  juniors  still  continued  to  receive  distinctions,  which,  to  his 
.roat  injur}',  placed  them  over  his  head. 

Two  terms  elapsed,  and  still  no  reply.  It  then  occurred  to  him  that  the 
f  haneellor  had  not  received  his  letter ;  and  he  requested  his  friend,  Marcus 
Ut-rt  sford,  at  whose  instance  it  was  written,  to  ascertain  from  him,  if  possible, 
whether  that  functionary  still  continued  to  regard  him  as  a  disaffected  man. 
To  this  he  received  an  answer  that  the  chancellor's  prejudices  were  removed, 
Aiitl  that  he  would  make  no  objection  to  his  promotion  ;  and  very  shortly  after 
lit  was  called  to  the  inner  bar. 

When  the  union  began  to  be  talked  of  as  a  probable  measure  of  government, 
Lc  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  those  by  whom  it  was  denounced ;  and  his 
ruime  is  to  be  found  amongst  those  of  the  fourteen  king's  counsel,  who  sijrned  the 
:..nimorable  address  at  the  bar  meeting  held  at  the  exhibition-room  in  William- 
-rreet,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1799,  in  which  it  was  described  as  a  surrender 
uf  Irish  legislative  independence. 

His  exertions  on  this  occasion  recommended  him  to  the  special  notice  of  some 
•  >f  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  and  he  sat  for  an  Irish  borough  in  the  last  Irish 
^'.^rliament. 

It  had  been  resolved  by  the  ministerial  supporters  of  the  measure,  to  make 
an  unsparing  attack  upon  their  opponents,  and  to  hurl  the  charge  of  disaffection 
'^^Mnst  those  by  whom  the  measure  might  be  resisted.  And  when  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  conduct  and  principles  of  Mr.  Grattan, 
who  had,  for  some  time,  seceded  from  the  house,  and  was  then  suffering  under 
.Ttat  illness,  Peter  Burrowes  rose  to  defend  him,  which  he  did  with  a  feeling, 
du  energy,  and  a  dignity,  which  extorted  universal  admiration.  He  had  scarce^ 
coDcladed,  when  a  shout  was  heard  from  the  crowds  who  thronged  the  passages 
\ij  the  house  ;  it  was  repeated  with  a  thrilling  effect ;  the  members  stood  erect, 
and  listened ;  when,  suddenly,  the  doors  ilew  open,  and  the  venerable  senator, 
attenuated  almost  to  a  skeleton,  himself  appearca  (his  feeble  frame  bearing  evi- 
iitnce  of  the  malady  which  preyed  upon  him^,  and,  with  tottering  footseps,  was 
«j  mducted  slowly,  by  two  of  his  friends,  to  his  accustomed  seat  in  that  assembly 
which  he  had  so  often  ruled  as  if  with  a  magician's  wand,  to  boar  his  solemn 
testimony  against  what  he  deemed  a  suicidal  act,  which  must  extinguish  for 
ever  the  freedom  of  hiB  native  land. 
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He  was  permitted  to  deliver  his  sentiments  sitting,  as  he  was  anableto  stand, 
and  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention ;  the  opposition,  delighted  beyond 
measure  at  what  they  deemed  little  short  of  a  miraculous  interposition  in  their 
favour,  and  the  joy  of  Burrowes  so  exuberant,  that  his  cheer  was  heard  above 
all  the  others,  whenever  any  of  the  felicities  of  the  orator,  whether  of  phrase  or 
of  argument,  gave  rise  to  an  expression  of  approval  or  of  admiration.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  arrangements  and  the  management  of  the  minister  had  been 
too  complete ;  and  the  measure  was  passed,  which  many  of  its  fiercest  opponents 
have  lived  since  to  recognise  as  the  salvation  of  the  empire. 

So  began  and  so  terminated  Mr.  Burrowes*s  parliamentary  existence. 

In  180G,  upon  the  accession  of  "  all  the  talents"  to  power,  he  received  the 
lucrative  appointment  of  Counsel  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  ;  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  the  year  afler,  when  his  friends  went  out,  and  he  re- 
signed it. 

^  In  1811,  upon  the  trial  of  Doctor  Sheridan,  he  was  greatly  and  justly  dis- 
tinguished. That  gentleman  had  been  elected  a  Roman  Catholic  delegate,  to 
represent  that  body  in  an  assembly  to  be  held  in  Dublin,  in  defiance,  it  was 
maintained,  of  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  Act.  For  this  he  was  proK- 
cuted  by  the  Crown,  the  law-officers  being  Mr.  Saurin  and  Mr.  Bushe.  Mr. 
Burrowes  was  retained  for  the  defence,  and  his  speech  was  regarded  as  a  maf- 
terpiece  of  constitutional  argument.  Two  of  the  jurors  were  sworn  Or&Df^ 
men ;  and,  after  an  inefiectual  attempt  to  set  them  aside,  he  proceeded  to 
expound  the  law,  as  he  understood  it,  in  so  clear  and  forcible  a  manner,  that  he 
brought  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  most  prejudiced,  and  obtained  for  hij 
client  a  triumphant  verdict.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  his  sentiments 
and  opinions  on  that  occasion  were  unreservedly  adopted  by  Chief  Jostiee 
Fennefather  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  against  O'Connell  and  others  in  1844, 
and  were  recited  by  that  eminent  jnd^e  with  emphatical  commendation. 

By  his  efibrts  on  that  occasion,  he  lost  any  chance  which  he  might  have  had 
of  preferment.  Saurin  regarded  him  thenceforth  as  a  political  enemv,  and  would 
as  soon  have  recommended  Daniel  O'Connell,  or  Nicholas  Parcel  O'Gorman, 
for  a  seat  on  the  bench,  as  him.  Nor,  however  we  may  regret,  can  we  be  sar- 
prised  at  this.  The  maxim  of  every  party  is,  to  take  care  of  their  friends ;  and 
though  we  think  a  larger  liberality  would  not  have  scrupled  to  recognise  worth 
and  merit  in  such  an  opponent  as  Peter  Burrowes,  and  provide  for  him 
accordingljT,  this,  we  confess,  would  be  to  make  him  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  at  a  time  when  it  might  have  been  thought  that  all  the  patronage  in  the 
hands  of  government  was  little  enough  for  their  own  supporters. 

Accor£ngly,  with  advancing  years,  he  drudged  on  in  liie  routine  of  his  pro- 
fession, more  active  and  energetic  advocates  every  day  arising,  by  whom  his 
clients  were  gradually  drawn  away.  It  was  as  a  Ami  Prtiwlawyer  he  was 
chiefly  distinguished ;  and  the  zeal  of  his  advocacy,  not  his  black-letter  lore,  was 
his  principal  recommendation.  He  was  not,  therefore,  at  any  time,  gi^^J  ^^ 
sorted  to  as  consulting  lawyer  ;  and  when  his  business  in  the  courts  £minishedf 
his  income  began  gradually  to  fall  away.  And  he  must  have  felt  a  pang  at  wit- 
nessing the  rapid  advancement,  to  the  highest  professional  distinction,  ofjuniors, 
who  might  have  been  his  children,  whose  early  efforts  he  was  himself  the  first  to 
patronise,  but  who  were  enabled,  by  superior  dexterity,  or  political  pliancyi  to 
leave  him,  in  the  race  for  preferment,  far  behind.  But  no  t«int  of  envjr  or  ma- 
lignity ever  poisoned  the  generosity  of  his  nature.  His  cheerful  spints  never 
forsook  him,  nor,  while  he  was  himself  conscious  of  having  been  unworthily 
treated,  was  there  to  be  found  a  man  who  would  do  more  generous  justice  to  his 
enemies. 

His  convivial  powers  were  rich  and  various.  Although  not  overloaded  with 
book  learning,  it  was  manifest  to  all  competent  observers  that  his  mind  had  de- 
pastured upon  classic  ground,  and  was  redolent  of  Uie  freshness  of  the  verdure* 
over  which,  in  youth,  he  had  ranged  delighted. 

But,  over  and  above  all  merely  intellectual  or  adventitious  qnalificatiooa,  ^^ 
he  valued  by  the  friends  who  loved  him,  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the 
honesty  of  his  nature. 

One  evening,  at  a  dinner.party  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  late  Whitl^.^ 
Stokes,  where  Plunket,  and  Bushe,  and  Curran,  and  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Pnblin  Dr.  Magee«  and  Mr.  Burrowes,  and  other  dlBtingoished  men  were 
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a59emblcd,  a  question  was  started  as  to  what  constituted  the  chief  qualification 
'fan  agreeable  companion  on  such  an  occasion  ;  upon  which  grave  matter  it  was 
>T^trtiveIr  agreed  on  that  the  company  should  deliver  their  opinions  seriatim. 
One  said  that  it  consisted  of  wit ;  another,  of  humour ;  a  third,  of  a  combination 
f  I  both;  a  fourth,  of  learning  readily  producible  upon  any  question  that  might 
t»r  started ;  a  fiflh,  of  a  powerful  memory  stored  with  anecdote ;  a  sixth,  of 
roand  philosophical  views :  at  last  it  came  to  Mr.  Burrowes's  turn  to  give  his 
ipinion ;  and,  when  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him,  he  electrified  them  by 

rnnoDDcing  emphatically,  "An  honest  man,  by ."    We  must  not  repeat 

ti.e  oath  with  which  his  judgment  was  accompanied,  nor  can  we  approve  of  it ; 
i'Qt  it  did  not  detract  much  from  the  merit  of  his  sentiment  with  those  who  then 
^  ard  it,  and  who  unanimously  and  unhesitatingly  adjudged  him  the  palm ; 
tinnking,  no  doubt,  with  Sterne  in  the  case  of  Uncle  Tjoby,  that  the  recording 
i::el,  in  writing  it  down,  would  drop  a  tear  upon  it,  and  blot  it  out  for  ever. 
Ue  was  a  singularly  absent  man.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  we  believe  with  per- 
''^.  truth,  that  a  gentleman  calling  upon  him  in  the  morning,  in  one  of  the 
(^ait  towns,  found  him,  as  he  thought,  boiling  an  egg ;  for  he  was  standing 
rtb  something  in  his  hand,  and  watching  a  saucepan  upon  the  fire.  But 
'!uit  was  his  astonishment  when  he  found  that  it  was  the  egg  which  he  held 
■G  his  hand,  while  his  watch  was  boiling  in  the  saucepan. 

A  friend  called  upon  him  one  morning  in  his  dressing-room,  and  found  him 
^.^anng  with  his  face  to  the  wall.  He  asked  him  why  he  chose  so  strange  an 
irtitnde.  The  answer  was  to  look  in  the  glass.  "Why,"  said  his  friend, 
•  there  is  no  glass  there  1"  **  Bless  me !"  Burrowes  observed,  **  I  did  not  notice 
ti^it  before."  Ringing  the  bell,  he  called  his  servant,  and  asked  him  what  be- 
''saw  of  his  looking-glass.  "Oh!  sir,"  said  the  servant,  "the  mistress  had  it 
rraoved  dx  weeks  aeo" 

On  another  occasion,  as  he  was  pleading  in  court,  oppressed  by  a  heavy  cold, 
k  occasionally  sought  to  soften  his  cough,  and  lubricate  the  organs  of  utterance, 
iysome  lozenges  which  he  carried  in  hb  pocket.  The  client  whom  he  was  de- 
luding was  indicted  for  murder  ;  and  it  was  deemed  important,  in  his  defence, 
to  produce  the  bullet  with  which,  it  was  alleged,  the  murdered  man  had  been 
^^od.  This  he  was  about  to  do,  and  held  the  bullet  in  one  hand,  and  a  lozenge 
''■  the  other,  when,  in  the  ardour  of  advocacy,  he  forgot  which  was  which,  and 
-  "^ead  of  the  lozenge  swallowed  the  bullet. 

And  here  we  mnst  not  omit  one  peculiarity,  by  which  his  friends  were  'often 
reatJy  amused.  He  had  a  habit  of  thrusting  all  his  papers,  of  whatever  kind, 
to  either  his  coat  or  waistcoat  pockets ;  so  that  these  receptacles  were  often 
'  icd  to  repletion  with  the  various  fugitive  pieces  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
^^ily  business,  came  to  hand.  To  any  one  else  all  would  be  confusion :  but  he 
*»  always  enabled,  by  a  sort  of  unaccountable  instinct,  to  lay  his  hand  instantly 
•poQ  the  precise  paper  he  wanted,  at  the  proper  time. 

Mrs,  Burrowesy  who  was  a  great  lover  of  order,  and  possessed  by  an  instinc- 
tive antipathy  to 

M  Thlnga  defbnnod,  or  dlMmnged.  or  groM  in  speeief,'* 

[^Ired  to  effect  a  reform  in  this  department,  and  took  the  trouble  of  emptying 
><^t  pockets  of  their  heten^eneous  contents,  and  disposing  the  multifarious 
^p^  properly  ticketed  and  labelled,  in  a  manner  which,  to  any  other  human 
^^9  woald  be  far  more  convenient.  But  it  was  not  so  to  him  ;  they  were 
t^>t  to  be  found,  as  he  wanted  them,  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  had  ever  been 
^ustomed  to  look  for  or  to  find  them ;  and  he  complained  so  loudly  of  the 
I'oonfosion  worse  confounded"  which  the  new  reform  produced,  that  the  good 
^^y  gave  up  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and  resolved  herself,  and  gave  strict 
p^^  to  her  servants,  always  to  replace  the  contents  of  his  pockets,  whenever 
he  ehanoed  his  clothes,  in  the  corresponding  pockets,  and  in  the  exact  order  in 
*hich  they  were  found,  of  those  which  ho  put  on. 

It  happened,  about  the  time  of  which  we  write  (1794),  that  Lord  Mount- 
-^^U  afterwards  Earl  of  Kilkenny,  was  teased  by  a  series  of  what  he  deemed 
v^xatioos  lawsuits ;  and  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  them  after  an  Irish  fashion 
^n  moch  in  vogue,  had  a  notice  posted  in  the  bar  mess-room  of  the  county 
town  in  which  the  assizes  were  held,  that  he  would  hold  any  lawyer  personally 
^^^^^'^u^te  who  presumed  to  appear  against  him. 
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Welly  duel  afler  duel  was  the  result,  in  which  it  sometimes  happened  that  his 
lordship  and  his  friends  came  off  but  second  best.  At  last  it  came  to  Mr. 
Burrowes's  turn  most  unconsciously  to  provoke  his  vengeance.  He  had  accept«l 
a  brief  from  one  of  the  litigant  parties  to  whom  his  lordship  was  opposed ;  and 
he  had  scarcely  done  his  duty  in  court  when  he  received  a  letter  from  his  lord- 
ship's son,  the  Hon.  Somerset  Butler,  denouncing,  in  good  set  terms,  his  pre- 
sumption for  using  his  father's  name,  in  his  presence,  disrespectfully  in  court, 
to  which,  in  the  juda:ment  of  men  of  the  world,  there  could  be  but  one  answer. 
This  Mi*.  Burrowes  did  not  feel ;  and  he  wrote  such  an  explanatory  letter  to  tbe 
young  gentleman  as,  he  conceived,  must  completely  disarm  him  of  an?  resent- 
ment, and  cause  him  to  retract  the  offensive  language  in  which  his  complaint  bad 
been  conveyed.  And  so  it  would  had  the  letter  been  a  complaint,  and  not  a 
challenge.  But  the  complaint  was  the  pretext — the  challenge  was  the  purpose. 
And  he  soon  found  that  *'  neither  words  nor  grass"  would  do ;  and  that  he 
must,  according  to  the  very  reprehensible  practice  which  then  prevailed,  **give 
him  a  meeting,'*  if  he  would  preserve  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  spirit  and  of 
honour. 

Accordingly  they  met.  At  the  distance  of  ten  paces  they  stood  opposed  to 
each  other,  with  deadly  weapons  in  their  hands.  They  fired.  Burrowes  fell 
heavily.  He  was  struck  about  the  centre  of  his  body ;  and  both  he  andl^j 
friends  for  a  moment  thought  that  his  days  were  numbered.  But  he  was  M 
up  ;  he  felt  able  to  stand  erect ;  and  found  that  he  was  without  a  wound.  Hii 
adversary's  ball  was  found  flattened  against  a  penny-piece  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket!  He  had  been  the  evening  before  at  the  post-ofBce  for  his  letters. 
Having  received  them,  he  shuffled  them  into  his  pocket  with  some  change  which 
he  got  when  paying  the  postage.  True  to  his  lady's  directions,  his  body  servant 
transferred  all  carefully  into  the  corresponding  pocket  of  the  full-dress  suit, 
which  it  was,  at  that  day,  customary  to  wear  on  such  occasions ;  and  to  that 
curious  conformity  to  a  whimsical  and  almost  unaccountable  peculiarity,  he,  in 
all  probability,  was  indebted  for  his  life  1 

Mr.  Burrowes  always  blamed  himself  for  the  expostulatory  letter  which  be 
wrote  to  this  young  gentleman  previously  to  the  acceptance  of  his  challengo. 
It  was,  he  used  to  say,  the  onlpr  act  of  cowardice  with  which  he  could  charge 
himself  during  his  life.  We  think  unjustly.  We  believe  that  he  really  thought 
he  had  unintentionally  wounded  the  feelings  of  the  son,  in  stating  his  ca^e 
against  the  father  ;  and  his  goodness  of  heart,  and  his  singleness  of  mind,  not 
his  courage,  was  in  fault,  when  he  addressed  the  young  bully  in  language  which 
only  provoked  his  laughter  and  scorn.  It  was  like  the  tame  lion  attacked  bj 
a  bull-dog,  who  could  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  varmini  was  serious  In 
attacking  him.  But  when,  in  a  short  time,  ho  found  hi^  mistake,  he  soon  did 
execution  upon  his  puny  assailant. 

As  it  was,  it  was  fortunate  for  his  peace  that  this  affair  terminated  as  it  did. 
Had  he  slain  his  petulant  antagonist,  ne  never  would  have  known  peace  of  nuDtl 
again.  His  was  not  the  heart  which  a  pernicious  custom  could  have  seared 
against  the  deep  and  deadly  guilt  of  having,  no  matter  under  what  provocation, 
taken  away  a  fellow-creature's  life ;  and  it  would  have  been  almost  better  lor 
him  to  be  the  victim  of  such  an  adversary,  than  to  have  survived,  and  boiBC 
**  the  stings  and  arrows"  which  he  would  have  felt,  had  that  adversary  fallen  by 
his  hand  in  such  a  contest. 

During  the  election  contest  in  college,  when  Mr.  Plunket  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Croker,  we  well  remember  the  zeal  with  which  he  interested  himself  in  the 
cause  of  his  old  friend.  He  might  be  seen  moving  through  the  college  courts 
addressing  himself  to  every  one  with  whom  he  was  upon  speaking  terms,  r^p^'- 
senting  the  honour  of  the  University  as  bound  up  with  the  cause  which  be 
espoused,  and  denouncing  the  opposition  which  had  so  suddenly  sprung  up,  and 
which  was,  as  he  contended,  unhandsomely  countenanced  by  the  govcnunent, 
as  a  flagitious  attack  upon  its  integrity  and  its  independence. 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Burrowes,"  said  one  of  the  electors,  who,  on  a  former  occasioci 
was  amongst  the  foremost  of  Plunket 's  supporters,  but  now,  from  some  cau*e 
or  other,  was  found  on  the  opposite  side,  **  always  earnest  for  your  friend-  I 
suppose  you  are  making  great  way  amongst  the  students." 

'<  There  was  a  time,  I)r.  ,  when  I  did  possess  some  influence  with  them; 

but  it  has  passed  away.    Few  of  them  know  me  xiow»  as  I  used  to  he  known 
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in  thij  place ;  and,  indeed,  I  begin  to  fear  that  the  world  is  not  getting  better 
1'  it  2Xovi  older." 

"Oh,  sir,"  then  said  Dr. ,  **  we  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 

tbt  we  are  better  men  than  our  children  will  be." 

Burrowes  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  looking  sternly  at  him,  replied, 
"Kit  be  a  consolation  to  a  father  to  think  that  his  son  is  to  be  more  corrupt 
mi  profligate  than  himself,  I  do  not  envy  him  his  consolation.'* 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  canvass,  his  countenance  was  a  perfect  barometer 
jf  the  state  of  the  poll — it  brightened  at  every  accession  of  strength  which  his 
irvnd  received,  and  again  became  overcast,  when  the  adversary's  cause  seemed 
til  be  gaining  the  ascendant.  Up  to  the  very  hist,  there  was  no  certainty  upon 
vii' h  side  the  balance  would  incline.  Each  party  went  to  the  poll,  altogether 
•Jii'^ured  respecting  the  result ;  and  when,  at  the  termination  of  an  anxious 
•'•»}',  Planket  was,  by  a  narrow  majority  of  four  votes,  declared  duly  elected, 
'.K  -ielight  of  his  friend  was  quite  unbounded,  and  physical  infirmity,  we  believe, 
-  i:f  prevented  him  from  joining;  in  the  part^-  who  bore  the  successful  candi- 
-■■  on  their  shoulders,  from  the  hustings  to  his  own  home. 

•I<yous  were  the  evenings  which  followed  that  election,  when  the  future 
I  '-'l  Chancellor  entertained  his  constituents  at  his  mansion  in  Stephen's-green. 
A'i  Burrowes  was  always  present,  as  well  to  partake  in  the  triumph  of  his 
'".  I'i,  as  to  contribute,  by  his  social  powers,  to  the  hilarity  of  the  evening. 
^'»  e  have,  in  a  former  number,  in  our  notice  of  Lord  Plunket,  alluded  briefly 
■ '  the  felicity  with  which  he  sometimes  prefaced  his  toasts,  when  he  presided  at 
^ ; vitive  entertainment,  and  mentioned,  we  believe,  as  one  of  them,  his  mode 
1 5  pro[)o?ing  the  health  of  his  friend,  Peter  Burrowes.  He  conmienced  with  a 
1  ■!  icofwrave  displeasure,  and  said,  '*  that  although  he  was  going  to  propose  his 
'  lith,  he  was  not  inclined  to  conceal  his  faults,  much  less  to  describe  him  as 
^i'jltless.  He  would  not,  however,  dwell  upon  his  minor  peccadilloes,  but  only 
: il  very  briefly  allude  to  those  by  which  he  was  constantly  oflending.  There 
^is  one  in  particular  which  he  could  not  but  severely  reprehend,  and  that  was, 
'*  it  he  spent  his  life  in  doing  good  to  every  human  being  who  came  within  the 
■^'.'0  of  his  influence,  except  himself.  lie  has  been  prodigal,  he  said,  of  his 
t  "jt',  of  his  talents,  of  his  professional  services,  of  his  money,  to  every  human 
'  ng  who  had  any,  and  to  many  who  had  no  claim  whatsoever  on  his  benefl- 
'^^le ;  and  this  to  the  serious  neglect  of  his  own  interests,  which  were  damaged 
J. ire  than  those  of  others  were  promoted.  In  short,"  added  Mr.  Plunket, 
•T  conclusion,  "  I  can  only  account  for  this  prodigal  devotion  to  the  interests 
'  his  friends,    by  supposing  him  perfectly   destitute  of  the  instinct  of  sel- 

--Qt'SS." 

Nor  was  it  very  long  before  his  distinguished  friend  had  an  opportunity  of 
rung  and  gratifying  him  in  a  more  substantial  way.  The  partial  change 
'^  the  Irish  administration,  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  depai*ture  of 
*'*irore  IV.,  who  visited  Ireland  in  1821,  introduced  Mr.  Plunket  again  to  his 
' -i  office  of  Attorney- General,  and  he  was  not  slow  in  procuring  for  Mr. 
i>  ipowes  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Court,  with  a  salary 
^  -nch  left  him  at  his  ease  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  a  timely  relief  to  the  good 
-i  luan,  whose  declining  years  and  increasing  infirmities  would  have  no  longer 
'  .tif  red  him  equal  to  the  toils  of  bar  practice,  even  if  more  active  competitors 
^'1  not  arisen  to  intercept  the  profits  which  he  had  formerly  derived  from  his 
/."ote-j^ional  labours.  A  very  general  feeling  of  regret  was  felt  that  he  was  not 
1  'Mnoted  to  the  bench.  His  blameless  character,  and  his  venerable  presence, 
''i^-'ilil  have  conferred  dignity  upon  any  seat  of  justice ;  and  the  public  in  general 
"^•ould  have  recognised  in  him  an  impersonation  of  constitutional  law,  which, 
'■ -wincj  from  his  fips,  would  have  been  received  with  a  deference  to  which,  from 
"-'M  other  functionaries,  it  would  not  be  considered  entitled.  But  we  question 
^hvther,  on  the  whole,  his  happiness  was  not  more  consulted  by  placing  him  in 
'^'  jiosition  which  he  occupied,  and  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  several  years, 
I'il  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  he  retired  upon  £1600  a-year, 
ll«.'  still  continued  the  delight  of  his  friends,  whose  society  he  was  enabled  to 
;  ^'joy  almost  with  hb  pristine  relish ;  and  such  was  the  gentle  playfulness  of 
ul^  nature,  that  the  young  of  both  sexes  were  generally  attracted  around  him, 
|>  listen  to  the  stores  of  anecdote,  or  the  innocent  pleasantries,  in  which  he 
*^ed  to  indulge. 
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His  May-day  liad  passed — he  was  now  in  the  "  sear  and  yellow  leaf."  And 
it  was  not  without  a  touch  of  melancholy  interest  that  those  who  knew  him  welli 
used  to  see  the  dear  old  man  walking  through  the  streets,  with  an  abstracted  snd 
vacant  air,  as  one  who  belonged  to  a  byfi:one  generation.  There  he  went,  fre- 
quently passing  by,  without  notice,  his  oldest  &iends — ^his  thoughts  occupied  br 
uie  scenes  in  which  he  had  once  been  a  busy  actor,  and  the  great  men  wtta 
whom  it  was  his  privilege  to  associate,  when  Ireland  possessed  a  l^islatiTe 
assembly,  in  which  some  of  the  first  intellects  of  the  age  were  to  be  fonna.  But 
if  he  survived  the  troubled  glories  of  that  agitated  era,  he  also  snrviTed  its 
angry  passions  ;  and  we  believe  there  was  no  man  of  any  part^ ,  of  the  least 
note  or  worth,  who  did  not  regard  this  venerable  gentleman  with  feelings  of 
respect  and  love.  His  constitution  was  naturally  very  strong.  He  os^to 
say,  with  reference  to  the  excellency  of  his  digestive  powers,  that  he  had  been 
trying  in  vain  all  his  life  to  find  something  that  would  disagree  with  him.  Bat 
growmg  infirmities  sensibly  admonished  him  that  the  time  was  near  at  hand 
when  he  should  "  shuffle  ofi*his  mortal  coil  ;*'  and  he  prepared  for  his  latter  end 
with  Christian  dignity  and  resignation.  More  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  anxious  friends,  than  for  any  desire  of  his  own,  he  was  induced  to  tnr 
change  of  air  and  scene  upon  the  continent ;  but  nothing  could  now  long  avert 
the  great  change  which  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  he  expired  in  the  rtfr 
1841,  in  the  eighty-eighth  vear  of  his  a^e,  leaving  behind  him,  we  hesiU;^ 
not  to  say,  take  him  altogether  as  a  public  and  a  private  man,  a  character  for 
transcendant  ability  and  unblemished  integrity,  quite  unrivalled  in  the  annab 
of  his  native  land. 


ADDRESS   TO   THE   MARCH   THAT   18  JUST  GONE   BT. 

March,  March,  thou  com'st  burly  and  blust'ring  ; 

Thou  art  the  Trumpet  of  the  year  1 
March,  March,  thou  hast  flow*rcts  clust'ring 

Beneath  thy  garments  everywhere : 
Thou  art  clad  in  green  like  Anril  and  May, 
Spotted  with  primrose  and  walce — Robin  gay : 
Strange  smiles  are  *neath  thy  merry  eye 
And  uiou  hast  such  a  blue,  blue  sky  I 
The  birds  like  a  temple  fill  it  now 
With  a  hundred  notes  firom  each  naked  bough  ; 
The  Sun  reigns  from  mom  to  eventide. 
And  soft  airs,  like  Pages,  leave  thy  side. 
Then  thou  hast  soft  and  passing  showers. 
Like  messengers  to  call  forth  flowers. 
Hark  to  the  soft  and  musical  rain  1 
How  it  comes  down  on  the  sounding  pane ; 
Then  'tis  sporting  on  the  barren  trees 
With  its  accompaniment — the  breeze. 
March,  March,  thou  art  Winter  again. 
Hoary  thy  mantle,  thy  girdle  a  chain  1 
Hast  thou  caught  the  flowers  in  thy  net-work  drear. 
To  feast  on,  or  bear  to  an  early  bier? 
Where  are  the  sweet  birds  ? — all  hush*d  their  strain — 
Ohl  theirs  is  a  song  of  joy,  not  pain. 
They  have  nothing  to  say  to  us  in  death- 
God  hath  given  them  no  lamenting  breath. 
See  I  on  the  green  hills  the  mow  is  come — 
Hark  !  for  the  winds  are  all  shackled  and  dumb. 
There's  a  sparkling  robe  on  the  earth  below, 
And  myriad  stars  m  the  dark  skies  glow. 
Methinks  thou  hast  waved  a  magician*s  wand, 
Wert  tired  of  sameness,  and  womdst  change  thy  hand — 
Thou  art  March,  and  December,  and  Apnl  aaon-— 
Surely  thou  art  all  three  in  one ! 

YZTTOBIA  Ck>LOMNA« 
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I  THiMc  I  have  been  fated  to  behold 
more  of  the  bad  and  good  infiueDcea 
of  mooej  than  most  other  people 
iroaod  me  in  the  world.  I  could  tell 
strange  stories  of  a  poverty-stricken 
childhood;  I  could  tell  of  children 
Wn  to  parents  who  already  knew  not 
Tmit  to  procure  bread  for  their  own 
<]tttssitiesy  and  wondered  why  the 
L  tie  stranger  was  not  sent  to  some 
nber  place  ;  I  could  tell  of  the  writh- 
'•''Z%  uid  agonies  of  poverty  in  all 
^^  from  helpless  babyhood  to  equally 
hJpiess  old  age»  and  paint  the  long- 
a.'sfor  money — the  unutterable  yearn- 
:->]?  wishes  and  prayers  for  a  few 
I'tfces  of  precious  metal*  as  if  the  very 
;>ns  of  heaven  were  bound  up  with 
tRo^  coins.  Very  great  numbers,  I 
Veil  Imow,  must  have  much  of  the 
^ime  knowledge — the  same  sorrowful 
'^'owledge  —  in  this  age,  when  the 
U:t«  aod  wants  of  the  large  majority 
ve  above  their  means ;  but  I  have 
1*^60  particularly  doomed,  I  believe,  to 
^t  and  know,  and  feel  the  deep  evil. 
Irimy  own  fortunes  I  have  experienced 
!  'trongly,  and  in  all  my  intercourse 
vith  others,  in  the  course  of  a  some- 
*Ut  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
*'^rld,  the  same  wretched  experiences 
(f  the  power  of  money  always  have  been 

LT  lot 

I  have  but  to  look  musingly  for  a 
iQomeQt  on  the  bright  fire  beside  me, 
*^ich,  with  many  other  luxuries,  I 
now  at  last  enjoy,  and  I  can  summon 
"?  scenes  which  make  me  shudder, 
tven  in  fancy,  to  behold  again.  Fair 
Wj  are  there,  and  goodness  looks 
^roui  every  lineament — ^goodness  and 
'^^Qtj,  the  two  glorious  angels  of 
^•^Teo ;  but  the  temptation  appears : 
^"l<i  glisters,  and  falsehood,  and  hard- 
^>^  of  heart,  and  sin,  and  guilt,  have 
<*  me  to  the  fairest  nund  and  form.  H igh 
lid  thoughtful  brows  are  there,  which 
i^m  filled  with  their  own  most  mighty 
health  of  intellect,  to  the  utter  exdu- 
''•(^n  of  every  meaner  dream,  as  inca- 
!  Able  of  producing  the  lasting  happi- 
>*s  which  is  the  grand  aim  of  hu- 
manity; but  the  tempter  comes — 
ficbt^ji,  great  riches,  the  temptation  to 
wme,  most  be  high,  and  the  intellec 


tual  natures  come  down  from  their 
lofty  imaginings,  and  struggle,  and 
pant,  and  groan,  and  become  selfish, 
and,  perhaps,  unjust,  if  not  base,  even 
like  the  most  degraded  worshipper  of 
mammon  ;  and  there,  too,  rise  before 
me  the  sallow  aspects  of  sickness,  and 
the  wrinkles  of  age,  and  the  dull,  dead 
eyes,  which  are  closing  on  the  whole 
world,  open  wide,  and  sparkle  yet  with 
sudden  kindling  of  the  dying  cinders 
of  life,  when  monev,  the  magical  word, 
is  mentioned,  and  trembling  hands, 
which  many  years  have  shrivelled, 
stretch  eagerly  forth,  as  if  from  the 
very  touch  of  coined  gold  a  new  life 
awoke  within — yes,  multitudes  of  such 
figures,  and  faces,  and  innumerable 
scenes  in  which  they  have  acted,  seem 
starting  again  into  existence  around 
me,  even  though  I  would  fain  never 
again  call  them  up.  But  here  and 
there,  at  long  intervals,  are  some 
brighter  things,  visions  of  some  few 
who  have  been  tried  to  the  utmost 
and  remained  untempted  by  even  the 
most  powerful  influences  of  gold  and 
all  its  glorious  dominion  over  earth  ; 
and  on  them  I  love  to  gaze,  and  cherish 
every  memory  in  which  they  live  and 
move,  and  of  their  struggles  and  final 
triumphs  I  could  also  record  much. 

The  brief  incident  I  am  now  about 
to  relate,  is  connected  with  my  own 
early  life,  and  my  personal  experiences 
of  the  dangers  and  evils  which  the 
possession  of  money,  as  well  as  the 
want  of  it,  occasion. 

One  winter  evening,  many  years 
ago,  I  lay  ill  of  a  slow  fever  in  a  soli- 
tary room  in  a  lodging-house  in  Lon- 
don. All  day  long,  all  night  long,  I 
had  lain  there,  without  one  single 
friend,  in  the  wide  bounds  of  London, 
to  sit  beside  me  for  even  a  single  hour, 
and  say  a  kind  word  of  hope  and 
sympathy.  My  relations  were  all  in 
another  country;  they  did  not  even 
know  of  my  illness ;  they  were  think- 
ing, probably,  at  that  very  moment, 
that  t  was  becoming  famous  and  rich, 
for  1  had  left  them  with  high  expecta- 
tions of  the  glory  and  money  I  should 
win  in  the  literary  land  of  London. 
Glory  and  money  won  by  a  poor  un- 
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friended  writer,  who,  OTerrating  his 
geniiisi  plungedf  without  other  means 
of  support  than  his  pen»  into  the  glut- 
ted writing  market  of  London — I  had 
only  severely  injured  my  constitution, 
and  had  passed  two  years  in  perpetual 
dread  of  starvation. 

I  well  remember  bow,  on  the  even- 
ing in  question,  I  raised  myself  for  a 
moment  in  my  sick  bed,  of  which  I 
had  grown  sorely  weary,  and  put  aside 
the  curtain  which,  held  up  by  a  worn, 
ill-contrived  loop,  was  always  falling 
down,  and  closing  out  the  small  quan- 
tity of  air  which,  from  the  thousand 
chimney-tops  of  one  of  the  most  dense- 
ly-inhabited quarters  of  London,  en- 
tered my  small  attic  room.  I  think  at 
this  moment  I  can  see  the  emaciated 
arm  I  stretched  forth,  as  I  thrust  back 
the  old  curtain,  which  felt  falling  to 
pieces  even  with  the  touch  of  my  nerve- 
less fingers,  t  looked  out  on  the  little 
aged,  mean  table,  on  which  my  medi- 
cines were  placed ;  and  a  candlestick, 
containing  one  of  the  smallest  ranks  of 
candles ;  and  the  walls,  whitewashed 
at  some  remote  period,  but  stained, 
crumbling,  and  cobwebbed  in  every 
corner  ;  and  the  floor,  broken,  carpet- 
less,  and  soiled;  and  the  little,  old, 
rusty  grate,  and  two  ill-kept  cane 
chairs,  and  my  own  writing-desk,  filled 
with  manuscripts  of  plays  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  extreme  tragedy  to 
more  extreme  comedy,  for  writing  for 
the  stage  had  been  my  aim  and  my 
failure.  I  looked  on  everything  apper« 
taining  to  that  miserable  room,  and 
then  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  prayed 
for  health,  that  I  might  make  new 
and  wiser  exertions  to  place  myself  in 
a  better  fate,  for  my  mind  had  been 
busy  acquiring  wisdom  during  the 
lon^  prostration  of  sickness. 

Then  I  listened  to  the  loud  street 
noises,  for  London  was  in  an  even 
more  than  usually  stirring  mood,  some 
public  event  being  celebrated — some 
thousands  of  active  men  slaughtered 
by  our  army  in  glorious  war,  if  I  re- 
member rightly ;  shouts,  and  laughter, 
and,  at  interval,  the  noise  of  artillery, 
with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  all  the 
countless  sounds  which  contribute  to- 
wards making  the  great  uproar  of  a 
vast  rejoicing  city,  ascended  up  to  me 
in  my  lonely,  quiet  room.  At  first  I 
listened  with  a  feeling  of  gladness  at 
all  the  excitement,  while  everything 
around  me  was  bo  monotonously  dull. 


and,  for  one  moment,  the  lai^d  blood 
rushed  with  more  of  life  through  mj 
veins;  afterwards  I  became  sick  &t 
heart,  when  I  thought  of  how  the 
world  always  went  on  bustling  and 
mirthful,  no  matter  how  many  poor 
solitary  individuals  lay  in  helpless, 
miserable  sickness,  even  in  the  very 
streets  and  public  places  throagfa 
which  gay  processions  were  passing  io 
utter  forgetfulness,  apparently,  of  suf- 
fering and  death.  My  own  extreme 
insignificance  was  impressed  on  me 
then  in  an  almost  overwhelming  de- 
gree, that  in  periods  of  health  no  ne- 
glect from  the  world  could  ever  make 
me  feel ;  but  my  long  illness  had  made 
me  weak  and  childlike.  The  extreme 
depression  of  spirits  under  which  I 
laboured  brought  on  a  kind  of  k;!f 
slumber,  in  which  t  dreamed  that  I 
was  in  the  last  agonies  of  starvation. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  vivid  dream ;  1 
went  distinctly  through  all  the  iUpi 
of  dying  from  hunger — I  felt  the  first 
sharp  gnawings — the  unendurable looir- 
ings  for  all  the  kinds  of  food,  1  parti- 
cularly relished,  every  one  of  which 
fancy  seemed  to  place  before  me  so 
palpably  that  I  stretched  forth  my 
hands,  always  endeavouring  to  grasp 
them — I  felt  the  fever,  the  barnjng 
thirst,  the  utter  prostration  at  last, 
with  an  intensity  that  actual  expe- 
rience could  hardly  do  much  more 
than  parallel,  and  all  the  tine  I  vas 
alone,  without  one  to  watch  or  ten*! 
me — without  one  who  might  chance 
to  be  passing  by  to  pause  and  pit; 
me. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  I  say — do  »ofl 
hear  me  ?" 

The  sharp  voice  of  Mrs.  Savall,  m 
landlady,  recalled  me  from  my  dream. 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  her  standing  over 
me  with  a  letter,  which  I  reached  tV 
eagerly,  as  the  few  letters  I  receiwJ 
from  home  were  the  only  consoladon  I 
had  in  my  solitude.  Mrs.  Savall  di*! 
not  take  her  departure  immediately,  ss 
usual,  when  she  had  given  me  the 
letter  ;  she  stood  and  gazed  on  me  ia 
a  manner  I  thought  annoying.  Her 
face  was  naturally  pretty  and  soft— 1 
thought  it  indicative  of  goodness  anJ 
kindness  in  a  high  degree  when  I  $&' 
it  firsU  So  it  was,  indeed,  all  smiles 
and  sweetness  as  long  as  I  regalarlv 
paid  my  lodging  account ;  but  nov  I 
was  two  whole  months  in  arrears,  and 
I  had  learned  that  Mrs.  Savall  had 
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oDe  fice  for  those  who  hacl  money>  and 
another  for  the  nnfortunates  who» 
j'ke  mTjelf,  had  none. 

"  I  vant  to  know,**  she  said,  tartly 
md decidedlj,  "when  you  are  going 
to  pay  your  arrears^-it's  two  good 
conthj  due  now." 

I  looked  up,  and  wondered  how  I 
could  ever  have  thought  that  face 
:trLtle  and  handsome  ;  it  scowled  on 
iie  like  the  impersonation  of  hatred 
U.J  malice.  I  knew  not  what  to  say 
to  her.  It  was  no  use  telling  that  I 
hi  not  a  farthing  in  the  world,  seeing 
t  jt,  to  judge  from  her  looks,  she  was 
-'I  aware  of  it  already. 
''You  must  be  paid,"  I  said  me- 
unically,  opening  the  letter,  and 
■lifting  my  position  nearer  the  light. 

"  Must  be  paid,  indeed,  immediate- 
Ij,  I  say.  We've  hard  times  of  it 
1.^7,  and  can't  want  our  lawful  mo- 
^<-}  any  longer.  Savall's  business  is 
^  :i^  next  to  nothing,  so  you'll  please 
^io^e  it  convenient  to  let  us  have 
' 'J  money  in  three  or  four  days  at 
5.':e  farthest." 

'^  I  shall  Ao  what  I  can,"  I  answer- 

^1.  looking   at  the  letter,    and  per- 

nn^  that  the  handwriting  was  new 

t"  rae.    Where  could  it  come  from  ? 

The  very  first  line  engrossed  me  so 

'  itirely  that  to  Mrs.  Savall's  eloquence 

v.tre  was  no  listener." 

"I say,  therej  don't  be  dreaming, 

ct  listen — your  money  must  be  forth- 

ft'iBing^you've  relations  somewhere, 

!-ven't  you? — get  the  money  out  of 

•Ltm— get  it  how  you  please,  but  have 

<  •"*€  must,  and  shall,  and  that  without 

'f'V  more  delay." 

"  Mrs.  Savall,"  I  said,  interrupting 

^"7)  as  I  caught  the  last  words  of  a  ha- 

'i' jiie  which  mast  have  been  of  some 

'Vth,  seeing  I  had  read  my   letter 

t'^ice  over,  to  make  myself  absolutely 

"trtain  of  the  contents,  "this  letter 

'•jnoances  to  me  that,  by  the  death  of 

^  node  in  South  America,   I  am  be- 

'•OT.e  heir  to  property  amounting  to 

t'lrhteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"Eighteen    or     twenty     thousand 

f-'janfls!"  she  repeated,  clasping  her 

^sods  forcibly,  and  looking  on  me  as  if 

*^  was  struck  by  some  electrical  power. 

"Yes,    Mrs.    Savall,    eighteen  or 

^ventT  thousand  pounds,  the    letter 

5»ales!" 

''Good  God!  the  fortune  of  some 
[*<>pler  she  half  whispered,  turning  of 
A  livid  hue,  I  thought,  for  a  second. 


I  looked  silently  up  to  heaven  in  my 
inward  soul,  most  deeply  thanking  God 
for  my  good  fortune. 

"You  don't  scream,  or  faint,  or 
make  any  noise ;  you  take  it  quite 
calmly.  As  Mrs.  Savall  spoke,  she 
looked  wonderingly  on  me.  "  If  / 
had  got  a  legacy  of  twenty  thousand 
now — oh  1  if  I  had  the  very  house,  the 
street — London  would  hardly  hold 
me— oh!  if  I  had!" 

She  wrung  her  hands,  and  paced  up 
and  down  before  me  in  a  strange, 
excited  manner. 

"  But  we  shall  never,  no  never,  be  so 
fortunate — I,  nor  Savall  my  husband-* 
we  shall  never  get  any  legacy,  much 
less  twenty  thousand  pounds.  We 
have  no  prospects  that  way — nobody 
in  the  whole  world  would  leave  us  a 
single,  solitary  shilling.  Were  every 
creature  of  our  relations  dying  this 
very  night,  not  one  pound  would  be 
willed  to  us — no,  no — we're  the  most 
unfortunate  of  people — the  most  un- 
successful in  every  way  ;  and  to  look  at 
some  how  they  chance — eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand — I  could  go  half  mad 
when  I  think  of  it." 

Her  eyes  were  distended — every  fea- 
ture was  convulsed  with  powerful  feel- 
ing. I  was  frightened  at  the  same 
time  that  I  was  disgusted  at  such  an 
exhibition  of  discontent  and  envy. 

In  a  few  seconds,  however,  her  face 
became  composed,  and  she  seemed 
much  ashamed  of  the  emotions  she 
had  exhibited.  The  soft  expression 
returned  to  her  lips  and  eyes,  and,  in  a 
wonderfully  brief  period,  she  stood  be- 
side me,  the  same  Mrs.  Savall,  pretty 
and  smiling,  as  I  had  thought  her  be- 
fore she  discovered  that  I  had  no 
money. 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  such 
delightful,  good  fortune,"  she  said, 
grasping  my  reluctant  hand ;  "you'll 
soon  be  well  now — nobody  could  be 
sick  with  a  legacy  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  coming.  I  must  go  and 
tell  Savall  the  good  news — he  was 
just  coming  to  see  how  you  were  re- 
covering; he  has  been  very  anxious 
about  you  all  the  time  you  were  ill. 
But  what  will  you  have  now? — is 
your  wine  done?"  She  glanced  at 
some  empty  bottles  on  the  table.  "  You 
know  the  doctor  said  you  should  have 
so  much  of  the  best  wine.  Well,  I 
shall  send  you  up  a  bottle  of  my  own 
till  you  order  in  some  for  yourself ; 
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and  will  you  have  tea  soon — I  shall 
come  and  make  it  myself — I  must  get 
you  well  as  soon  as  possible,  that  you 
may  enjoy  your  twenty  thousand." 

Smiling  and  cordial  she  left  me, 
and  walked  hastily  to  the  door — she 
paused  there — 

«<  You  must  leave  this  poor,  little 
room  this  very  night,  of  course ;  the 
best  bedroom  is  at  your  service«-we 
have  no  other  lodger  just  now,  and 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  every  attend- 
ance." 

"  I  thank  you,  but  I  shall  occupy 
this  bedroom  as  long  as  I  remain  in 
your  house,"  I  said.  The  coldness 
with  which  I  spoke  caused  her  to  de> 
part  immediately. 

Wonderfully  was  the  poor  attic 
lodger  changed  in  Mrs.  Savall's  eyes. 

Extraordinary,  mysterious  medicine 
art  thou,  money,  even  to  those  who 
most  calmly  end  wisely  receive  thee  I 
The  low  fever  departed  at  once  al- 
most from  my  system.  When  my 
medical  attendant  called  the  following 
day,  he  thought  a  miracle  had  been 
wrought  on  me,  so  much  had  one 
night  of  placid,  happy,  mental  feelings 
changed  my  face  and  my  whole  frame 
for  the  better. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  was 
seated  in  the  very  little,  gloomy,  dark, 
parlour,  which  I  had  occupied  on  my 
first  coming  to  Savall's  house,  when 
my  pecuniary  affairs  were  a  small  de- 
gree better  than  they  had  latterly  been. 
It  was  a  back  parlour,  a  shabby,  ill- 
furnished  room ;  but  I  selected  it  in 
preference  to  the  drawingroom,  which 
Mrs.  Savall  pressed  me  to  occupy, 
because  there  in  that  retired  back 
parlour  had  I  often  bat  in  long  reve- 
ries, inspired  by  poverty,  pondering 
how  I  was  to  escape  from  the  doom — 
by  which  of  the  ways  leading  to  riches 
I  should  strive  to  enter — pondering, 
struggling  —  until  all  the  blood  be- 
came poisoned,  and  health  at  last  de- 
parted. Not  one  single  article  of  the 
furniture  of  that  back  parlour  bat  was 
associated  to  me  with  sad  remem- 
brances. There  was  a  daubed  land- 
scape, with  glaring  bad  perspective,  in 
a  varnished  frame,  over  the  chimney- 
piece  ;  I  could  only  think  of  it  in  con- 
nexion with  one  particular  evening, 
when  a  play,  on  which  I  had  built 
many  hopes,  had  been  finally  rejected 
by  the  manager  of  one  of  the  leading 
theatres,  and,  with  the  manuscript  in 


my  pocket,  I  sat  down  exactly  oppoate 
the  picture,  and  fixed  my  eyes  on  it, 
and  examined  every  part,  with  a  roinate 
and  lengthened  inspection  I  bad  never 
previously  bestowed  on  it,  though  at 
times  I  had  hard  work  repressing 
tears,  which  all  at  once  would  start 
so  childishly,  so  weakly.  There  vu 
an  old  8ofa«  with  a  patched,  &(led, 
chintz  cover.  I  had  thrown  myself 
down  on  it  once,  with  a  letter  in 
my  hand  from  one  whom  I  loved— 
whom  I  had  left  in  Ireland,  when,  de- 
ceived  by  the  false  inspirations  of  s 
mocking  genius*  I  had  proceeded  to 
London  on  the  road  to  fortaDe»  as  in 
my  folly  1  believed.  The  writer  of  tbe 
letter  took  it  for  granted  that  I  wis 
succeeding — that  I  would  shortly,  vtff 
shortly,  become  a  star — a  glory  to  tk 
quiet  locality  where  I  was  born— tf 
honor  to  all  my  friends,  and  an  especial 
blessine  to  those  whom  I  Io?ed ;  j«bt 
then  1  had  become  utterly  hopeless  ui 
any  success,  and  the  letter  staog  me  to 
the  depths  of  my  feelings,  and  1  Uy 
writhing  in  misery  on  the  old,  fided 
sofa;  and  always  afterwards wbeo I 
looked  on  it,  I  could  think  1  beheld 
lying  there  the  fluahed  brow  and  icfa- 
ing  head  of  that  evening.  The  vtfy 
tables  too  were  associated  withpoverti* 
procured  breakfasts  and  dinners. 

Now  a  rich  man,  I  sat  and  looked 
on  them  all.  It  was  worth  eodoriag 
years  of  poverty  to  procure  that  sen- 
sation of  gladness. 

On  the  evening  after  I  had  received 
the  announcement  of  my  good  for* 
tune,  I  sat  in  the  back  parlour,  engaged 
with  the  solicitor  to  whose  manage- 
ment my  uncle  had  left  his  aflairs.  i 
wished  to  settle  any  business  as  vm 
as  possible,  that  I  might  leave  London 
whenever  my  health  could  bear  it» 
which  promised  to  be  in  a  very  f«* 
days.  My  uncle's  afiairs  were  all 
clear,  and  easily  arranged ;  the  legscr 
was  sure  and  available  at  any  moment 
— I  had  no  anxieties  nor  fears.  When*! 
at  an  early  hour,  I  ascended  to  my 
attic  chamber,  1  thought,  as  1  surreted 
my  face  in  the  small,  cracked  looking- 
glass,  that  I  would  very  shortly  la>« 
the  appearance  of  an  invalid. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  was  seated 
in  my  back  parlour  for  the  last  e\enmg 
which  I  intended  to  spend  in  London 
for  some  time.  1  had  invited  Savall— 
Charles  Savall,  the  master  of  the 
house,   to  take  wine  and  a  light  sap* 
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per  viih  joei  preTious  to  my  depar- 
ture-good fortnne  opens  the  heart  to 
c^Aritj;  I  had  forgiven    Savall  and 
liio  wife  for  their  neglectful  and  harsh 
irtatment  of  me  daring  my  poverty 
^  ncknesi.  Of  Savall  I  had,  indeed, 
^n  little  or  nothing  daring  my  ilU 
cess,  sod  therefore  coald  not  judge 
euctly  of  his  conduct.      He  was  un- 
fiiaoged  DOW  from  what  he  had  been  ; 
lie  did  Dot  cringe,  and  fawn,  and  be- 
cuffla  ueaoly  servile,  like  Mrs.  Savall : 
i^«  manners  were  respectful,    quiet^ 
undignified.  He  was  of  Italian  extrac- 
uio,  aod  had  spent  much  of  his  early 
^in  Italy.     He  was  a  druggist  by 
'ftfVssioD,  but  was  very  unsuccessful 
%  iriisiness,  a  circumstance  which  ac- 
'^Boted,  in  my  eyes,  for  the  gloom 
^lach  frequently  rested  on  his  Targe- 
jatored   and    remarkably    swarthy 
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Ail  mj  wine,  and  wit,  and  high 

^ti,  coald  not  keep  the  cloud  away 

^'Qreij  from  bis  face,  on  the  evening 

^  question,  though  even  the  melan- 

del;  hack  parlour  looked  bright  and 

liliog,  with  the  combined  influences 

cf  a  barniog  fire,  and  clear,  cheerful 

M'^    I  poured  out  sparkling  wine 

'f  him ;  he  made  no  objection   to 

^  it  off,  and  he  made  some  efforts, 

^  to  seem  gay ;    a   sudden    smile 

^ooid  dart  over  his  face,  like  a  sun- 

'-iva  over  a  bleak,  wintry  landscape, 

^"J  serving  to  throw  out  more  pal- 

?^'t  the  gloom  of  the  scene ;  and  be 

*tuid  give  now  and  then  a  laugh  so 

•fgpt  and  startling,  that  more  than 

''1^  1  paosed  to  speculate  on  the  evil 

^^  which  I  fancied  it  betrayed,  and 

^a  blamed  myself  for  thinking  hardly 

'^°ioaooatQre,on  such  slieht  grounds. 

Nnther  his  smiles  nor  his  laughter 

^«»hed  his  eyes ;  they  had  a  perpetual 

;^i  sinister  look,  particularly  when 

'3^7  fixed  mtently  on  me,  as  they  did 

<^  times,  which  annoyed  and  even  dis- 

•<^rb«d  me — I    even    caught    myself 

'uakiog  of  a  pocket-book,  containing 

^uk  notes  to  some  amount,  which  I 

'"^  aboat  me  at  the  moment;    but 

I  cbid  myself  severely  for  the  foolish 

ilinn. 

The  simple  supper,  suitable  for  an 
l^^^di  was  early  brought  in,  and  with 
•  cuse  Mrs.  Savall,  whom  I  had  in« 
lited,  though  with  considerable  repug- 
^ce,  which  I  made  a  point  and  a 
^xrit  with  myself  to  overcome ;  for  I 
^«v  that  she  had  known  poverty,  and 
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I  was  aware  how  the  whole  nature 
grows  often  unconsciously  hard  and 
selfish,  when  want  and  misery  become 
fixed  circumstances  in  life;  and,  re- 
membering my  own  sufferings,  I  pitied 
her,  and  strove  hard  to  forgive.  She 
was  all  smiles,  and  sunshine,  and  soft- 
ness, and  sweetness,  and  prettiness— i> 
every  one  of  the  feminine  amiabilities 
seemed  existing  in  her.  I  knew  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  woman,  and  only 
wondered  that  she  should  again  strive 
to  give  me  false  impressions  of  her 
character,  after  what  I  had  witnessed 
of  its  real  nature.  She  had  innume- 
rable apologies  to  make  for  Savall  and 
herself  being  my  guests,  stating,  what 
she  had  previously  informed  me  of,  that 
they  had  determined  to  have  me  to  a 
nice  little  bit  of  supper  with  them  that 
evening,  and  had  made  preparations, 
and  were,  indeed,  sadly  disappointed 
that  they  could  not  get  shewing  me  so 
much  attention  before  I  left  them.  I 
had  received  such  an  invitation  from 
her  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but 
had  declined  the  honour. 

"  Savall  and  she  were  also  going  to 
leave  London,"  she  said ;  **  they  had 
been  disposing  of  various  concerns  in 
the  shop,  and  were  ready  to  remove  at 
any  moment."  At  this,  Charles  Savall 
gave  her  a  sudden  sharp  look — it  was 
more  than  sharp,  it  was  malevolent. 
She  smiled  and  took  no  notice,  appa- 
rently ;  but,  as  soon  as  supper  was 
over,  she  rose  to  take  leave  of  me ;  she 
bade  me  a  most  affectionate — a  most 
flattering  adieu. 

Savall  was  talking  loudly,  and,  as  I 
thought,  unconnectedly,  when  she 
closed  the  door ;  yet  I  fancied  I  heard 
the  key  turned  on  the  other  side,  lock- 
ing us  in  ;  and  then  again  I  believed  it 
must  be  imagination,  for  what  motive 
could  she  possibly  have  in  so  acting. 

It  was  my  usual  hour  for  going  to 
rest,  and  1  wondered  that  Savall  was 
not  leaving  me.  I  became  silent, 
thinking  to  give  him  a  hint  to  go,  but 
still  he  sat,  with  the  black  shadows 
more  thickly  than  usual  gathered  on 
his  dark  face;  and  his  gloomy,  but  at 
times  singularly  bright,  or  rather  glar- 
ing eves,  were  fixed  movelessly  on  me. 
I  looked  on  the  fire — I  looked  on  the 
candles — on  the  ground — on  the  daub- 
ed picture  over  the  chimney-piece; 
but  when  again  I  glanced  at  Savall, 
there  were  his  deep  eyes  still  turned 
fixedly  on  me. 
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I  became  iiiieoiiifbrUb1e«  nueasj: 
the  man's  looks  had,  I  thought,  some- 
thing of  the  singular  power  of  mes- 
merism in  them.  I  determined  to 
endnre  it  no  longer — I  was  an  invalid, 
and  therefore  to  be  excused  for  waiT- 
ing  ceremony.  So  I  told  Savall  that 
it  was  mj  usual  hour  for  retiring,  and 
that  I  felt  drowsy. 

"  You  feel  drowsy  ?*•  he  said,  slowly, 
and  mitigating  in  no  degree  the  intole- 
rable scrutiny  of  his  looks. 

"  Tes,"  I  said,  somewhat  angrily,  I 
beliere,  **  I  do  feel  drowsy,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  retire  to  rest  very  shortly. 
I  have  been  too  long  aoquunted  with 
mckness  not  to  try  to  preserve  health 
now  that  it  is  returning." 

^  Tes ;  it  is  worth  while  to  preserve 
health  when  twenty  thousand  pounds 
are  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  who  was  in 
poverty,**  he  said,  In  a  deep,  deliberate 
manner,  but  widiout  any  appearance 
of  taking  his  departure. 

I  made  no  answer.  I  thought  it  in- 
solent of  him,  in  the  circumstances, 
not  to  leave  me  at  once.  I  rose  and 
stood  by  the  fire. 

"  You  are  not  going  yet,"  he  said, 
with,  as  I  thought,  a  marked  sneer. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  his  man- 
ner, and  looked  at  him  in  wonder  and 
dislike.  My  first  impression  was  that 
he  had  drank  too  freely ;  but  there  was 
no  flush  in  his  bloodless  face,  nor  any 
indications  to  warrant  such  a  supposi- 
tion. 

«Mr.  Savall,"  I  said,  «you  will 
oblige  me  by  now  taking  leave ;  and 
you  need  not  take  offence  at  my  re- 
quest, as  I  am  in  delicate  health,  and 
must  keep  early  hours." 

^  Oh,  surely,"  he  answered,  sarcas- 
tically, **  your  health  is  worth  preserv- 
ing now,  for  you  have  much  happiness 
before  you  with  your  lately-acquired 
monev.  You  are  a  fortunate  man, 
for,  let  me  tell  you,  there  are  hun- 
dreds— ay,  thousands— in  London  who 
exist  always  under  the  black  weight  of 
poverty,  as  grinding  and  crushing,  and 
worse  by  twenty  degrees  than  that  you 
have  lately  cast  oif ;  and  they  have  no 
hope — no,  not  even  one  glimmering  of 
hope — that  legacies  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  shall  ever  be  left  to  them." 
He  paused,  and  looked  on  me  with  a 
peculiarly-excited,  and  sad,  and  reck- 
less expression,  which  I  have  since 
more  than  once  beheld  on  the  faces  of 
insane  or  partially  insane  persons,  par- 


ticularly those  under  the  doadiuon  < 
strong  evil  passion.    I  was  nlent 
knew  the  man  was  lumself  poor,  and 
had  learned  how  to  sympathise  vil 
such. 

«•  I,"  continued  Savall,  "am  one 
those  to  whose  long,  deep,  dark  porer 
there  oomes  no   break  of  bope^i 
probability  of  good  fortune.    I  ha 
been  a  poor  man  ray  whole  life— i 
my  whole  Hfe.     You  lUd  not  think  ( 
because  it  was  not  very  apparent ;  li 
that  is  the  real  misery— to  be  c^ 
demned  to  hide  every  outward  sign 
the  cancer  which  is  eating  away 
heart — ^to  stifle  every  groan—snd 
contentedly  and  quietiy  on  rich 
who  squander  on  useless  luxuries 
would  make,  perhaps,  a  heaven  of 
poor  pinched  fife.     But  jon  are 
now — I  am  poor,  very  poor,  and 
debt :  but  that  is  no  matter—^  * 
assist  me  now  out  of  your  wealth. 

The  earnest,  but  bv  no  means  « 
plicating  look  which  be  kept  fixed 
me  did  not  contribute  to  dispose 
listen  to  his  rather  peremptory  demi 
on  my  charity.  I  informed  him  ' 
if  he  was  so  extremely  poor  1  sh 
be  glad  to  assist  him  a  littie,  but 
not  promise  to  do  much  in  that 
as  I  had  many  poor  relations  who 
prior  claims  on  me  ;  and,  besides, 
whole  world  of  poverty  at  large 
at  least  fully  as  much  entitled  to 
consideration  as  mther  he  or 
Savall. 

A  smile,  which  at  the  momsnt 
incomprehensible  to  me,  passed 
his  face ;  he  seemed,  boweveri  to 
but  little  notice  of  my  allusion  to 
unkind  treatment  which  I  had  so 
centiv  experienced  in  his  boose. 

"  if  fortune  is  blind,**  he  said,  "tl 
is  no  reason  why  we,  who  are  it>i 
by  fortune,  should  be  also  blind  to 
own  interests.    Might  we  not  rise 
struggle  for  an  equal  distribtttion 
p^d  things  ? — might  we  not  clsi&( 
justly  when  we  see  so  much  going 
one,  and  nothing  to  another  vhi 
necessities  are  perhaps  greater;  ■ 
strive  even  by  force,  u  we  can  do  i 
thing  else,  for  our  portion— for 
equal  balance  to  be  preserved  sm^J* 
those  who  all  come  into  the  ^^ 
equal  ?     I  now  assert  my  claim  to  t 
— in  one  house,  suffering  equally  iM 
poverty,  wealth  comes  to  you ;  thei 
fore  divide  it  in  some  degree  with  n 
or 
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There  vas  A  pause ;  but  I  wu  not 
jet  tlanned,  thoagh  I  was  much 
itartled 

"I  believe  you  are  mad,"  I  said, 

*' or  Ton  have  been  drinking  to  excess, 

which  is  the  only  way  I  can  account 

for  TOUT  conduct.     You  had  better  go 

to  ?leep  immediately,  and  you  will  have 

.'oXer  Tievs  of  things  in  the  morning." 

*"  We  shall  settle  this  matter  now/* 

B?  MHwered,  with  a  calm  efflrontery 

which  perplexed  me.    «  My  portion  of 

thf  good  fortune  which  chanced  to  you 

''^  this  house,  I  shall  myself  limit,  see- 

-ilknow  I  could  not  bring  you  to 

"■?  point.    You  shall  give  me  the  con- 

frsta  of  the  pocket-book  which  you 

•*iTe  now  on  your  person.   I  am  easily 

•'sfied, and  shall  be  content  with  it." 

Tn^  words,  but  still  more  the  looks, 

faiatd  a  momentarj  thrill  of  trepida- 

ti  Q  to  pass  through  me. 

«  What  pocket-book  ?"     I    asked, 
»ith  some  confusion. 

"  The  pocket-book  which  you  have 
♦hi*  moment  concealed  in  your  safest, 
swt  hidden  pockety  I  suppose ;  and 
»fat  it  contains -^  something  about 
thirteen  haodred  in  bank-notes,  I  should 
fcink.  I  am  very  moderate  in  demand- 
i^  only  80  much  out  of  twenty  thou- 
JivJ,  whieh  happened  to  alight  on  this 
-use  of  mine." 

.  I  was  silent  from  astonishment.     I 

■"tv  not  how  he  could  know  of  the 

.^  ket-book  and  the  very  sum  it  con- 

^i'p"<i,  which  had  been  brought  to  me 

y  3  few  hours  previously  by  my  so- 

"tf^r.     He  must,   I  supposed,  have 

'•'rheard  me  directing  the  solicitor  to 

•n$?  me  such  a  sum. 

"  Well,-  said  Savall,  rising,  "  give 

-■  Ihe  pocket-book ;  and  I  shall  leave 

*  "1  at  oDoe  when  I  get  the  thirteen 

rndped  safe  in  my  hands." 

"Fool I  madman! — ^go,  or  I  shall 
?'?^  you  in  charge,"  I  cried,  much  ex- 

He  laughed — a  starting,  sharp,  hard, 
•ifordant  laugh.  It  ^xed  indelibly  on 
-}  memory,  that  laugh.  Often  in 
'  Nness,  in  fevers,  when  the  nervous 
V^^  '^M  ^Wj  wrought  on,  have  I 
"■'^  fancied  I  heard  it  ringing  in  my 
'*f*.  Even  then  that  laugh  had  a  pe- 
'  ^i:ar  and  indescribable  effect  on  me : 
'  »alked  about  as  if  the  delirium  of 
'^^^Dt  illness  had  returned  on  me  all 
"once  more  powerfully  than  ever. 
'here  was  a  long  pause,  I  think  ;  but 
^•f  1 1  walked  close  to  SavaH's  side, 
'JMigaid— 


*'  Mr.  Savall,  have  the  goodness  to 
leave  the  room  immediately  i  I  can 
bear  your  presence  no  longer." 

*'  When  I  carry  the  pocket-book 
with  me,  and  not  till  then.  Listen  to 
me .  I  swear,  by  every  drop  of  blood 
in  either  of  our  bodies,  I  shall  not 
leave  your  sight  until  the  pocket-book 
is  mine."  He  neither  smiled  nor 
sneered  as  he  said  this.  A  savage  fe- 
rocity was  in  his  looks— I  thought  I 
saw  plainly  the  word  "murderer" 
written  on  his  brow. 

My  blood  boiled  with  anger,  at  last. 
The  thought  of  challenging  him  to 
personal  combat  first  struck  me ;  but 
then  he  was  too  infamous — too  much 
beneath  the  level  of  honest  men.  I 
went  to  the  door,  determined  to  call 
in  assistance  and  have  him  secured. 
He  did  not  say  one  word  whilst  I  tried 
to  open  the  door  ;  but  in  vain,  for  it 
was  firmly  fastened  outside.  At  length, 
he  burst  out  into  another  sudden  dis- 
cordant laugh  at  my  long-continued 
abortive  attempts. 

"  Mrs.  Savall  fastened  it  secure 
enough,  you  may  depend  on  it — trust 
Mrs.  Savall  for  that,"  he  said. 

I  made  violent  efforts  to  force  the 
door,  but  it  was  strong,  and  I  waa 
weak  and  enfeebled  by  sickness  to  an 
extreme  degree;  I  called  aloud,  but 
no  one  answered. 

"  You  need  make  no  noise,"  Savall 
said,  with  great  coolness  ;<' there  is 
not  a  creature  in  the  house  to  hear 
your  noise ;  they  are  all  sent  off  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Savall,  and  she  is  sitting 
laughing  at  your  outcries,  I  suppose, 
in  the  front  parlour;  you  need  not 
think  the  people  in  the  street  could 
hear  you  either,  for  you  are  a  good 
way  from  the  front  of  the  house  here, 
and  besides  your  voice  is  none  of  the 
strongest." 

"  I  shall  be  heard,"  I  cried ;  •*  I 
shall  not  be  quietly  robbed  by  you  in 
the  very  midst  of  thousands  of  people, 
all  ready  to  give  assistance,  did  they 
know  my  situation.  I  have  a  chance 
of  being  heard  from  this  window,'*  and 
I  proceeded  to  the  window  which 
looked  out  to  the  rere  of  the  house. 
"  I  should  quietly  stay  here,  and  en- 
dure your  insolence  till  the  morning, 
but  that  I  wish  to  get  you  punished 
for  your  conduct." 

He  rose  quickly,  and  suddenly  placed 
himself  between  me  and  the  win- 
dow— 

<*I  want  no  noise—no  womanish- 
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looking  outcricfti^I  mnsl  manage  the 
bnsinefls  qinetlj.'* 

I  made  a  momentarj  demonstra- 
tion of  tnriog  to  obtain  fordble  pos- 
•esrion  of  the  window,  hot  it  waa 
only  for  a  moment ;  I  thmnk  from 
personal  contest  with  a  man  so  hase. 

**  Tesy**  he  cried,  with  a  malignant 
sneer*  *'joa  would  fight — ^ovl\  and 
where  is  jonr  strength  ?"  He  looked 
from  raj  emaciated,  enfrehled  figore 
to  bu  own  sqoare  and  Tery  strong 
proportions.  **  What  chance  conld 
snch  a  creature  as  jon  have  with  me? 
^-conld  I  not  crush  jon  with  the  most 
extreme  ease,  if  I  so  wished,  but  I 
want  no  Tiolence— -I  hate  the  sight  of 
blood— I  do,  indeed ;  I  onlj  want  that 
little  sum  in  jour  pocket-book,  to  which 
I  have  proved  to  jon  that  I,  a  poYertj- 
stricken  man,  have  a  right.  However, 
I  must  let  jon  see  that,  if  I  please,  I 
can  shortly  settle  jour  puny  noise  and 
resistance.  Look,'*  he  drew  out  a  pistol, 
**\ti%  read  J  loaded,  and  fit  for  use  at 
an  J  momentf  so  look  to  jourself—the 
pocket-book  I  naut  have  without  force, 
frloan." 

Everj  Ibgenng  doubt  of  the  man's 
intentions  vanished  as  this,  and  I  saw 
before  me  the  determined  robber  and 
murderer. 

**  You  shall  not  have  the  pocket- 
book — ^jou  shall  murder  me  first,"  I 
sud  recklessly,  as  I  seated  myself  on 
the  old  chintz-covered  sofa. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  still  grasp- 
ing  the  pistol,  he  fixed  the  hard, 
peering  looks  on  me  which  had  at 
first  disturbed  me,  and  filled  me  with 
vague  fears.  I  knew  not  whether  it 
was  the  effect  of  his  singular  gaze,  or 
of  the  over-excitement  acting  on  mv 
weak  system,  but  I  felt  stealing  afl 
through  my  frame  a  subtle^  drowsy, 
sick  sensation,  such  as  in  all  the  long 
illness  I  had  endured  I  had  hardly 
experienced.  My  head  became  giddj, 
and  I  was  conscious  that  my  face  was 
blanching,  my  lips  particularly  be- 
coming dry  and  white.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  hour  of  midnight  —  one 
o'clock — ^was  struck  in  various  parts  of 
the  great  city,  and  the  sound  Crated 
on  my  ears  with  a  strange  distinct- 
ness. 

**  The  effects  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear at  last,"  muttered  Sav^l,  in  a 
kind  of  half  soliloquy,  but  still  watch- 
ing me  without  ceasing. 

The  words  seemed  to  me  hardly  to 
%ve  been  spoken  by  his  lips,  so  deep 


and  striking  was  their  intonstioo,  ind 
I  involuntary  uttered  ■ 

**  What  effects  ?" 

**  The  effects  of  the  poison,"  be  an- 
awcred,  calmly. 

**  Poison  I — ^wbat  poison  ?** 

**  P(Mson  whidi  I  admistered  to  70a 
in  the  negus,  which  jou  will  recollect 
Ipreparedfor  joa  in  the Itslisamin- 
ner,  as  I  said  at  supper.** 

At  this  I  sat  without  speech  or 
emotion. 

**  Don't  be  very  much  slsrmed,"  U 
continued,  in  the  calmest  tones,  '^it 
is  a  peculiar  narcotic  poison  1  adinioi 
istered  to  jon,  and  if  jou  drink  the 
tidote,  some  of  which  1  have  in 
phial,  the  poison  will  onlj  operate 
a  medicine,  a  most  excelleot  medi 
even,  the  onlj  unpleasant  effect 
a  slight  stnpefiu^ion  at  first  I  koe 
well  that  unless  I  drugged  yon 
some  such  manner,  I  could  not  obtiij 
possession  of  jour  pocket-book  vithoq 
violence ;  and  now  shall  1  poor  ;oj 
out  some  of  the  antidote?"  He  M 
up  the  phiaL 

**  Give  it  to  me,"  I  cried,  with  tl 
instinct  of  self-preservation. 

<<  Well,  when  jou  hand  me  out  tl 
pocket-book,  the  phial  shall  be  jours 

<<The  pocket-book- villain!  t< 
shall  not  have  it.** 

As  I  said  this  I  felt,  or  fsacied 
felt,  the  sjmptoma  of  a  horrible  sti 
pefaction  through  mj  frame;  the 
was  a  whirl  of  dull,  dream-like  co 
fusion  in  mj  head,  a  strange  sonnd^ 
in  roj  ears,  and  mj  ejelids,  despj 
mj  dforts,  weighed  down  at  tim 
with  leaden  heaviness,  the  very  agoj 
which  naturallj  possesed  me  when! 
heard  and  believed  I  was  poison 
had  nothing  of  the  activitj  and  «M 
fulness  of  healthful  agony;  it  H 
plain  that  I  was  beginning  to  li^ 
under  the  effects  of  some  powerj 
narcotic. 

''Fool!"  excUdroed  Savall,  '7 
must  be  aware  that  I  shall  certa^ 
have  the  pocket-book  now,  whet^ 
jou  like  it,  whether  yon  consent 
not ;  jott  are  rapidlj  becoming  inj 
pacitated,  and  before  long  jou  will 
totallj  unconsdous,  and  I  shall  ml 
but  little  resistance,  indeed,  in  t&kj 
the  pocket-book.'* 

After  this,  I  distinctlj  remem^ 
how  the  whole  scene  became  lik^ 
delirious  fantasj.  I  thoqght  1  V 
Buddenlj  gone  back  again  to  \ 
worst  period  of  the  fe?er  firom  w)j 
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1 50  recently  rose ;  I  drew  out  the 
pocket-book,  I  think,  and  said  I  would 
barn  it,  and  then,  when  I  should  die, 
be,  Sarall,  would  at  least  get  no  be- 
Defit  from  it ;  hut  as  I  spoke  I  had 
btfdlj  strength  to  rise  from  my  seat. 
I  did  rise,  howe?er»  and  tottered  to 
the  fire-place,  but  there  close  to^it 
stood  SsTall,  with  the  bare,  cold  pistol 
raised  in  his  hand. 

"  Any  disturbance — any  attempt  at 
disturbance,  and  your  death  shall  be 
speedier,"  he  said. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  answered, 
V  whether  I  answered  at  all.  I 
bked  at  the  fSre,  however,  and  saw 
tiiat  it  was  to  all  appearance  dead,  not 
a  siogle  glimmer  appeared — there  was 
<ifi\j  a  pile  of  cinders  and  ashes.  How 
I  ioDged  for  a  strong  blaze,  that  I 
inight  suddenly  throw  all  my  bank 
Botes  into  it,  and  see  them  consumed 
it  once  before  my  face,  and  then  Sa- 
rall voold  be  disappointed  of  the 
DKmej,  though  my  life  he  might  have. 
Mj  first  feeling  was  one  of  heroic  in- 
<^erence  to  life  ;  I  thought  I  could 
die  with  ease,  provided  Savall  were 
Mked  in  his  expectations  of  obtain- 
iog  tbe  pocket-book.  But  how  could 
it  be  removed  from  his  grasp  ?  Feeble, 
stRkiDg  as  I  was,  I  thought  on  the 
Wer  until  an  utter  incapacity  of 
thioking  and  planning  settled  down  on 
^J  brain.  But  what  could  I  do? 
IWe  he  sat,  with  his  moveless  gaze— 
1  could  not  breathe  without  his  noting 
c»»y  respiration. 

As  the  cold,  horrible  numbness  and 
drowsiness  crept  gradually  over  me, 
^Qd  something  like  the  presence  of 
<ieath  came,  a  feeling  of  fear  and  dis- 
like to  tbe  grawe  awoke.  Life  sud- 
d^ly  seemed  warm,  bright,  and  de- 
ii^htfnl;  innumerable  happy  scenes, 
«hich  1  had  recently  been  planning, 
appeared  to  come  into  very  existence 
^oQod  roe  with  a  most  tempting  bril- 
IJawjy,  which  thrilled  all  the  powers  of 
?nef  and  despair  within  me ;  for  I 
hid  known  so  little  of  happiness  yet  in 
^^'^i  I  reasoned,  and  now  at  last,  when 
^  might  be  capable  of  gladdening 
'4hers  and  myself,  just  now  to  die. 

**  Fool — fool,  do  you  yet  choose  dy- 
"Jg?  Will  you  not  swallow  this? 
Uu  will  have  money  enough  remain- 
^^^  after  you  give  me  my  share— you 
*ill  have  a  number  of  thousands  still, 
and  joa  are  young,  and  made  for  en- 
jojing  hMpiness.- 
Though  I  knew  SataII  must  hare 


uttered  the  words,  yet  even  now,  as  I 
recollect  them,  it  seemed  as  if  invisible 
spirits  around  me  had  spoken  them, 
divining  my  thoughts,  and  counsel* 
ling  me  accordingly. 

Next  I  recollect  there  was  a  deep, 
frightful  silence;  I  heard  no  one 
single  sound — no  clock  striking— no 
voice  speaking  or  calling — not  one  in- 
timation that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
many-peopled,  noisy  city ;  I  could  not 
believe  that  I  was  in  London.  I 
thought  I  had  been  carried  away  to 
some  deep  abyss,  down,  down  below 
the  surface  of  the  living  world,  in  the 
centre  of  the  cold,  voiceless  earth, 
away  far  from  all  human  society,  with 
only  one  of  the  black  spirits  of  evil 
guarding  me.  For  some  moments  I 
fancied  I  was  condemned  for  ever  to 
that  terrible  fate,  with  the  eyes  of 
Savall  alone  to  look  upon  me  without 
ceasing  throughout  all  duration. 

Afterwards  a  widely-different  imagi- 
nation possessed  me  with  even  stronger 
power.  I  thought  I  beheld  most 
vividly  all  the  scenery  connected  with 
the  solitary  country  place  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  where  I  was  born ;  the  narrow 
river,  the  rocks  and  trees  hanging  over 
it;  the  very  boat  in  which  I  had  so 
often  rowed  with  a  well-remembered 
oar;  the  rough,  uncultivated  moun- 
tain, rising  abruptly  from  the  water, 
with  the  rich,  luxuriant,  yellow  furze, 
and  the  goats  browsing,  just  as  they 
used  to  do  when  I  was  a  boy,  before  I 
had  dreamed  of  leading  a  literary  life 
in  London-^even  the  glass  in  the  win- 
dows of  my  father *s  house  shone  and 
sparkled  exactly  as  it  always  did  in  the 
beautiful  summer  sunsets.  I  could 
have  sworn  that  the  whole  scene  was 
before  me  ;  but  I  was  not  gazing  on 
it  with  the  human  feelings  I  bad  when 
there  last — it  was  with  such  emotions 
as  the  disembodied  may  be  supposed 
to  experience  that  I  now  looked. 

'<  Miserable  fool!— idiot! — you  still 
persist  in  choosing  death  in  preference 
to  life.  Come,  it  is  not  even  yet  too 
late  for  wisdom ;  one  draught,  and  you 
are  safe  and  better  than  you  were  be- 
fore— here." 

My  intellects  had  become  so  con- 
fused that  I  was  barely  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  Savall,  and  aware  that 
he  had  come  close  to  me,  that  he  was 
standing  over  me,  and  holding  a 
tumbler  almost  to  my  lips. 

Again  the  strong  feeling  of  imme- 
diate death  came  overpoweringly  upon 
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ney  mingled  with  a  Tision  of  all  those 
whom  1  loTed;  mj  relations  and 
friends  in  another  coantry^  thej  came 
to  my  very  side,  I  thought,  with  anx- 
ioosy  fearful  looksf  for  thej  seemed 
aware  that  I  was  dying ;  and  there 
dose,  very  dose,  was  my  mother's 
pale  face,  and  her  sobs  were  loud  and 
convQlsive ;  and  there  was  my  old  and 
attached  ancle,  from  whom  I  had  been 
named,  and  who  had  always  been  so 
deeply  interested  in  me,  and  so  anxious 
to  hear  of  my  making  a  noise  in  the 
world,  he  was  hanging  over  my 
shoulder,  and  he  was  weeping  quietly 
without  saying  one  word ;  but  there 
was  such  deep  agony  in  his  eyes  that 
I  would  have  gi?en  worlds  to  comfort 
him — but,  more  striking  to  me  than 
any  even  of  the  forms  of  my  nearest 
kindred,  was  a  fair,  soft,  young  girl's 
face — the  face  of  one  I  loved.  She 
came  close,  very  close  to  me,  I  thought, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  my  brow,  and 
the  pressure  of  that  hand  was  so 
warm  and  life-like,  that  death  be- 
came still  more  fearfully  dark  and  re- 
pulsive. 

At  this  period  I  think  I  had  no  re-, 
maining  consciousnesss,  in  the  way  of 
reasoning,  all  my  faculties  were  exist- 
ing merely  in  the  life  of  dreams.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  state  with  anv  cer- 
tainty what  passed  for  many  hours 
afterwards,  but  I  have  a  kind  of  recol- 
lection of  a  glass  being  held  to  my 
lips,  it  must  have  been  by  Savall,  and 
I  drank  with  no  reluctance,  but  with 
delight,  a  cool,  delicious  draught,  and 
then  fell  back  on  the  sofa  much  hap- 
pier than  I  had  been. 

At  last  I  awoke  to  perfect  conscious- 
ness. I  started  up,  wondering  at  first 
why  I  was  there  in  a  darkened  room, 
with  broad  daylight  streaming  in 
through  the  shutters.  It  took  me 
some  moments  to  remember  the  scenes 
of  the  preceding  night.  My  first 
thought  was  to  search  for  my  pocket- 
book — it  was  gone.  Next  I  missed 
my  watch,  it  was  a  new  and  valuable 
one ;  not  one  sixpence  of  loose  cash 
was  left  in  any  of  my  pockets,  so  well 
had  Savall  ransacked  my  person  dur- 
ing the  period  of  my  unconsciousness. 

I  opened  the  shutters,  and  looked 
around ;  there  were  the  glasses  stand- 
ing on  the  table  precisely  as  they  had 
been  the  night  before— the  silver 
spoons,  and  some  other  valuable  ar- 
ticles, however,  were  not  there. 

A  strange  sensation  of  giddiness  was 


in  my  head*  and  I  felt  as  feeble  as 
when  first  rising  from  my  sick  bed ; 
bat  I  was  not  apprehensive  of  danger, 
for  I  believed,  and  I  suppose  truly, 
that  Savall  had  administered  to  me 
not  poison,  but  some  powerful  narcotic 
or  stupifying  drug,  in  order  that  he  might 
possess  himself  quietly  of  my  coveted 
pocket-book.     I  supposed  that  he  had 
represented  to  me  that  he  had  gi? en 
me  poison,  for  the  malignant  purpose 
of  n-ightening  me.       His  story  of  the 
antidote  he  possessed,   I    hardly  be- 
lieved, though,  on  examining  a  glass; 
which  stood  on  the  table  close  to  the  \ 
sofa,  I  found  the  remaining  drops  of  i 
some  pungent  but  pleasantly-flavored 
mixture,  nothing  resembling  which  I 
ever  remembered  to  have  previoosi/ 
tasted;  this  tallied  exactly  with  mj 
dreamy  recollections  of  the  draught  I 
had  swallowed,  and  I  knew  not  what  tv 
think.  j 

The  house  seemed  altogether  deaeri- 1 
ed  as  I  walked  out  of  the  back  parlour,! 
the  door  of  which  was  now  un&stened.| 
Not  a  sound  of  life  was  heard  in  aoj; 
direction.  I  opened  the  front  dour, 
and  discovered  that  it  was  far  past 
noon. 

I  gave  immediate  information  re> 
specting  Savall,  and  a  vigilant  search 
was  immediately  instituted ;  but  not  a 
trace  either  of  him  or  his  wife  could 
be  found,  and  I  have  never  since  eu4i 
heard  of  him. 

I  have  experienced  many  deep  emo- 
tions during  my  life,  but  none  are 
more  indelibly  imprinted  on  my  me- 
mory than  those  connected  with  the 
night  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  1 
have  never  since  been  able  to  open  a 
pocket-book  containing  bank  notesr 
without  the  vision  of  Savall  arisin-i; 
for  a  moment  before  me,  as  if  to  daifii 
his  part.  So  pertinaciously  has  tUi> 
idea  possessed  me,  notwithstanding 
many  efforts  to  root  it  from  my  mind, 
that  I  have  sometimes  been  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that  Savall  had 
been  long  dead,  and  that  his  spirit, 
still  doomed  to  feel  the  lust  for  moricv 
which  in  life  filled  him^  is  fated  tf 
haunt  perpetually  every  place  wherv 
pocket-books  and  bank  notes  appear. 
I  would  often  have  given  much  mcrej 
than  the  sum  of  which  he  robbed  nu'.{ 
to  get  quit  of  the  fixed  impressions  of] 
him  which  are  in  my  mind ;  but  dtsa-j 
greeable  recollections  are,  and  e^-^rj 
will  be,  some  of  the  miseries  of  bmnani 
nature.  ' 
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Ths  Dational  system  of  rclimon  in 
tvlon  is  Budcmaical,  and  although 
'-•'Tc  arc  many  of  the  natives  who 
" '•>»  either  Protestantism  or  Co- 
t:i<  licism,  we  have  been  assured  by  a 
)[•< Miliar  holding  a  high  official  ap- 
I'Mment,  there  is  not  one  of  the  pro- 
-t^  converts  that  does  not  make 
:ItTuigs  to  the  gods,  temples,  and 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an 

•atiine  of  the  system  of  Buddhism^ 

'3  belief,  rewards,  punishment,  and 

uer  matters    connected   with    this 

lurm  of  wcxvhip. 

Tradition  cannot  trace  back,  nor 
Hktonr  assist  in  fixing  the  date,  when 
i'>Q'i4l{usm  first  asserted  its  sway  over 
'  rj«t  portion  of  the  human  race  ;  but 
-  ii  certain  that,  fi*om  the  earliest 
o-s,  Ceylon,  China,  India,  Thibet, 
';iij  Burmahf  acknowledged  the  yoke 
'  ( the  Buddhaical  religion,  and  deeply 
i;  it  to  be  deplored  that^  at  the  pre- 
•-nt  day,  millions  prostrate  themselyes 
<>^-4ore  the  shrines  of  Buddha,  in  the 
M^ons  of  the  world  before  named, 
S'-^Qowledging  the  code  of  moralitr 
pivscribed  by  this  system  as  their 
;  'ic  guide  through  life.  Buddhism, 
^'  i^  asserted  by  ancient  records,  was 
•tr^t  promulgated  in  a  region  of  North- 
•'n  India,  called  Mag^ha,  and  the 
^^^^igoa^  in  which  the  sacred  books 
art  written,  now  termed  Pali,  is  affirm- 
•tl  to  have  been  the  language  of  the 
f^-ople  of  Magadhi ;  this  language  is 
iooked  upon  as  being  of  great  antiqui- 
•> — Bodahists  declining  that  it  is  the 
lyjtft  of  all  other  tongues.  In  Kacha^ 
>  ana*8  mmmar  of  Pali,  we  read,  page 
'^2  of  the  introduction^"  There  is  a 
l^i^giuge  which  is  the  root  of  all  lan- 
zuages ;  men  and  Brahmins  who  never 
befijre  heard,  or  uttered   a  human 


sound,  spoke  it  at  the  commencement 
of  the  creation.  The  Buddhas  thenv- 
selves  spoke  it— it  is  Magadhi."  The 
Buddhists  do  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Creator,  but  are  absolute 
materialists,  asserting  that  all  created 
things  are  formed  of  the  four  elements 
— ^their  sods,  demons,  men,  and  ani- 
mals, aU  proceeding  from  the  same 
source.  In  *' Davy's  Ceylon,"  p.  188, 
we  read— i 

''Prani  and  Hitta,  life  and  intelli- 
gence, the  most  learned  of  them  seem 
to  consider  as  identical.  Seated  in  the 
heart,  radiating  from  thence  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  like  heat  from  a  fire 
— aniTeated,  without  beginning,  at  leant 
that  they  know  of^  capable  of  being  mo- 
dified by  a  rariety  of  circnmstances,  like 
the  breath  in  different  musical  instru- 
ments— and  like  a  vapour,  capable  of 
passing  from  one  body  to  another— «and 
like  a  flame,  liable  to  be  extinguished, 
and  totally  annihilated." 

They  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls ;  that  a  good  man  may  become 
a  god,  a  bad  man  a  demon,  and  that 
man  ma^  be  a  god,  demon,  animal,  or 
reptile,  m  various  stages  of  existence  ; 
that  when  death  seizes  on  one  body, 
the  principle  of  life  immediately  enters 
another  form;  that  when  a  man  or 
god  has  become  perfection,  the  principle 
of  life  is  totally  annihilated,  which, 
with  Buddhists,  is  the  highest  alti- 
tude of  bliss.  The  belief  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  is  frequently  curi- 
ou^y  illustrated  in  the  present  day, 
for  nirhen  a  criminal  is  condemned  to 
death  for  murder,  he  will  at  times 
threaten  the  judge  that  he  will  next 
assume  the  form  of  a  wild  beast  or  ve- 
nomous reptile,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  revenged.     A  Cingalese   was 
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found  gaQty  of  a  heinons  marder,  and 
condemned  to  die ;  before  p«asin^  sen- 
tence  of  death  upon  the  criminal.  Sir 
Anthony  Oliphant,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Ceylon  (wno  is  as  honest  and  bene- 
volent a  man  as  ever  held  a  responsible 
office),  asked  him  if  he  had  anything 
to  say.  •*  Yes,"  said  the  culprit,  •*! 
hare.  You  can  make  me  die  as  a 
man,  if  you  choose ;  but  if  you  do,  I 
shall  assume,  in  one  moment,  the  shape 
of  a  cobra  copello,  and  will  return 
and  sting  you  to  death  ;  the  Queen's 
advocate,  his  wife,  the  jury,  their 
wives  and  children — not  one  shall 
escape  my  vengeance.  So  now  con- 
demn me  to  death  if  you  dare." 

Destruction  of  life  is  also  forbidden 
by  the  Buddhist  religion  ;  therefore  a 
^ood  Buddhist  will  not  take  life,  even 
from  animals  or  reptiles,  affirming  that 
it  is  impossible  to  be  assured  that  one 
of  their  near  relations  may  not  have 
assumed  that  shape.  The  Buddhists 
state  that  the  world  never  had  a  be^ 
ginning,  never  will  have  an  end ;  that 
the  universe  is  composed  of  innume- 
rable worlds,  each  one  like  the  other, 
but  that  the  whole  number  of  these 
worlds  are  constantly  undergoing  al- 
teration; that  when  they  nave  ar- 
rived at  the  highest  state  of  perfection 
they  decline;  that  when  a^ain  reduced 
to  chaos,  they  are  re-invigorated,  and 
gradually  again  arrive  at  perfection, 
again  to  undergo  the  same  change  or 
revolution.  Each  world,  according  to 
the  Buddhist,  is  a  system  of  heavens 
and  hells,  seas,  rocks,  and  islands, 
being  inhabited  by  gods,  demons,  and 
fabulous  beings,  who  are  mortal,  hav- 
ing the  same  passions  and  desires  as 
ourselves.  The  heavens  or  places  of 
bliss  vary,  and  before  their  gods  can 
attain  the  highest  heaven,  they  must 
undergo  death,  appearing  in  our  world 
under  a  human  form;  then,  if  they 
are  perfection,  they  go  first  to  the  high- 
est neaven,  afler  mulions  of  ages  have 
elapsed,  they  become  totally  annihi- 
lated. The  gods  and  goddesses  in  these 
heavens  are  stated  to  be  gigantic  in 
stature,  well  formed,  of  a  red  com- 
plexion, very  beautiful,  and  rays 
of  light  emanate  from  their  bodies; 
as  these  beings  are  gradually  pro- 
moted from  one  heaven  to  another, 
so  do  they  increase  in  stature,  beauty, 
and  effulgence,  until  in  one  of  the  hea- 
vens the  light  which  emanates  from  a 
single  finger,  is  equal  in  dazzling  splen- 
dour to  ten  thousand  suns  shining  at 


mid-day.    In  the  varions  heavens  the 
natures  of  the  gods  vary ;  in  the  higher 
ones,  the  sense  and  enjoyn^t  of  ex- 
istence is  more  keen,  the  bodily  powers 
greater,  the  physical  beauty  extreme, 
and  all  passions  are  subjugated  more 
than  in  the  lower  ones,  until  in  the 
highest  heaven  life  itself  is  annihilated, 
being  absorbed  into  space.  The  centre 
of  these  series  of  worlds  they  believe 
to  be  a   rock,  &faha-meru-parwarte, 
which  is  placed  under  the  lowest  hea- 
ven,  there  being  in  all  twenty-five 
heavens.    We  cannot  give  a  correct 
idea  of  this  system  of  worlds,  heavens, 
and  hells,  without  quoting  from  a  most 
interestingly  curious  ancient  Cingalese 
work,  which  has  been  most  obligingly 
placed  at  our  disposal :— 

**  The  mountain  of  rock,  whidi  h» 
ever  existed  before  time  was,  and  has 
been,  for  millloos  of  ages,  called  Haha- 
mem-parwate,  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  under  the  lowermost  of 
the  twice  ten  and  five  heavens.  This 
rock  reposes  half  in  ether,  and  half  in 
the  water,  and  measures  more  leagues 
In  circumference  than  man  could  Dom- 
ber,  were  he  to  count  from  the  morning 
until  the  evening  meal,  or  from  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun  until  the  setting.  This 
stupendous,  beauteous  rock,  is  of  five 
colours,  and  has  four  sides  ;  that  which 
is  nearest  the  sun  when  he  rises  is  the 
colour  of  the  heavens ;  the  northerly, 
of  the  talipot  flower  in  full  blossom; 
whilst  the  centre  is  of  the  colour  of  a 
stream  of  molten  gold.  Maha-mera- 
parwate  is  supported  by  three  rocks; 
under  these  three  rocks  is  the  abode  of  the 
serpents,  whose  varieties  no  living  man 
can  tell,  nor  the  beauty  of  their  skins. 
The  serpents*  dwelling-place  is  called 
Naga-bhaw-na,  and  is  twice  ten  thon- 
sand  leagues  in  circumference.  Naga- 
bhaw-na  rests  upon  a  rock,  which  rests 
upon  the  wa^r,  which  water  rests  upon 
air :  thus  the  world  is  finished  hy  air. 
Around  Maha-meru-parwate  are  five 
and  two  rocky  circles;  between  each 
circle  runs  boundless,  bottomless  salt 
water ;  and  around  the  whole  of  these 
five  and  two  circles,  on  the  outside,  is 
again  the  salt  water.  Who  could  mea* 
sure  its  depth  or  width?  Beneath  this 
mighty  body  of  waters  are  twice  five 
places  of  torment :  they  are  called  Ai- 
vichi-maha-nara-he.  About  these  twice 
five  hells  are  twelve  times  ten  minor 

E laces  of  torture :  the  name  of  these 
kst  is  Osooput-narake." 

It  is  most  extraordinary  that  so  ir- 
rational a  system  should  have  subsisted 
for  ages.    Every  Cingalese  'and  Kan* 
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(lian  schokr  is  as  perfectly  acquainted 
ftDd  conrersant  with  this  system,  as 
lit'  is  with  the  household  names  of  his 
go(is  and  family.     When  asked  to  give 
^)me  definite  reason  or  explanation 
fur  this  fiibulousy   unreasonable   ac- 
(^ount,  they  will  quote  some  Pali  re- 
M,  or  say  they  Know  not  why  they 
Ulieve  the  tale,  but  their  fathers  said 
it  was  all  true.    Maha^meru-parwate 
)<olongs  to  the  god  Sacrea>  who  some- 
times quits  his  heaven  to  reside  there 
in  his  beautiful  ivory  palace,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  giurden,  in  which  is 
I  tree,  a  white  cow,  and  an  elephant 
4  the  same  colour.   The  cow  ana  tree 
p<5.«ess  the  power  of  gratifying  the 
it'^ire  of  all  those  who  wish  as  they 
1^^  upon  them.*  The  white  elephant 
^2j  the  power  of  flight,  and  can  pass 
Km  one  heaven  to  another,  when 
""j'Tea  wishes  to  visit  his  brother  gods, 
provided  that  the  heaven  visited  is 
inferior  to  the  one  in  which  Sacrea 
dwells,  as  the  power  of  ascending 
'tops  when  the  elephant  has  reached 
>acrea's  dwelling-place.      On  Maha- 
BKTu-parwate  reside  the  attendants  of 
Mcrea,  who  are  all  accomplished  mu- 
sicians: these  bear  the  human  form  ; 
iut  those  which  serve  as  the  body- 
nard  of  the  god  Sacrea,  have  square 
b'cj,  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the 
lorebead,   a  hawk's  bill  for  a  nose, 
viiilst  wings  issue  from  their  shoulders. 
Tlic  king  of  one  tribe  of  the  sods  who 
•Ivell  under  the  rock  of  MaBa-meru- 
;4nrate,  at  one  period,  in  a  paroxysm 
^•1  rage,  swallowed  the  sun  and  the 
niooD,   and   now  causes  eclipses  by 
stretching  forth  his  left  hand.     In  the 
^^agarbbaw-na  dwell  the  snakes,  who 
vhen  on  earth,  in  the  form  of  man, 
^  ere  good  and  pious  people,  and  were 
^most  worthy  to  be  made  gods  ;  but 
the  sin  of  malice  crept  into  their  na^ 
tire,  and  they  will  be  snakes  for  a 
thousand  million  of  ages,  when  they  will 
'  ti^ome  a  superior  race  of  gods.     The 
snakes  dwdf  in  well-fumisned  houses, 
have  a  king,  temple,  and  worship,  ac- 
^ jrdinff  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  Bud- 
dha: Uieur  castes  are  numerous,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  females  extreme.    A 
tlame  plays  about  the  bodies  of  these 
>nakes,  80  there  is  no  darkness  in  their 
rc'gion  at  night.    Whatever  they  de- 
•ir^  immediately  appears  before  tnem ; 


but  if  it  is  food  it  assumes  the  shape 
of  a  large  frog.  If  these  snakes  were 
irritated  they  could  exterminate  the 
whole  race  of  man,  by  one  blast  of 
their  poisonous  breath ;  but  being  kind 
and  benevolent  by  nature,  they  only 
allow  a  small  portion  of  breath  to  es- 
cape from  their  nostrils;  and  only 
when  mankind  are  acting  sinfully,  by 
neglecting  the  ordinances  of  Buddha, 
then  a  slight  blast  ascends  to  the  earth, 
which  causes  disease. 

The  beings  or  gods  which  dwell  in 
the  other  rocks  are  of  a  different  race; 
but  as  their  history  is  of  the  same  fa- 
bulous nature,  we  shall  omit  their 
names  (which,  although  jaw-breaking, 
might  easily  have  been  simplified  by 
giving  all  the  one  generic  cognomen 
of  legion),  and  proceed  to  describe 
the  demons  and  places  of  torment  or 
hells. 

There  are  five  ranks  or  classes  of 
demons.      Those    of  the   first    class, 
Rawks-ha-sa,  resemble  men  in  form, 
but  are  of  gigantic  stature,  being  as 
tall  as  palmyra  trees.     Their  propen- 
sities and  dispositions  are  most  savage, 
being  furnished  with  lion's  teeth,  they 
seize  and  devour  human  beings,  avoid- 
ing the  seat  of  life  to  enable  them  to 
revel  in  the  screams  of  their  victims 
as  they  eat  them.    When  men  cannot 
be  procured  to  be  devoured  they  eat 
earth.  These'demons  can  walk  upon  and 
under  the  sea,  but  they  cannot  fly  or 
ascend  in  the  air.    The  Yak-shy- ata- 
TRE  are  the  second  class :  these  demons 
possess  neither  the  strength  nor  sta- 
ture of  the  preceding ;  they  have  not 
the  j^wer  of  walking,  but  float  upon 
the  air.    These  creatures  are  founa  to 
inhabit  houses,    jungles,  and  caves, 
making  hideous  wailings  and  noises ; 
they  suck  the  blood  of  men  and  ani- 
mals,   causing    sickness    and    death. 
The  third  class  are  the  Bhoo-ta-yo  : 
these  demon  are  fomdess,  resembling 
a    blast  of  hot  air;    they  reside  in 
tombs  and  the  jungles,  their  suste- 
nance being  dirt ;  and  their  power  is 
limited  to  causing  alarm  by  their  hi- 
deous yells.   The  fourth  are  the  Pray- 
ta:  these  demons  are  hideous  skele- 
tons, with  a  tawny  skin,  through  which 
every  bone  and  muscle  can  be  seen. 
They  float  upon  the  air  ;  and  although 
suffering  continually  from  hunger  and 


*  In  the  poetical  works  of  Ceylon,  a  kind,  charitable  man  is  invariably  compared 
to  the  umbrageous  tree  in  the  garden  of  Sacrea. 
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thirst,  the  food  which  is  always  before 
them  vanishes  as  soon  as  they  attempt 
to  touch  it ;  and  their  power  of  doing 
evil  confined  to  alarming  old  people  by 
their  appearance.     The  fifth  and  last 
are  the  ri-sat-cha  :  these  demons  are 
numberless,    and    resemble    a    blue 
cloud;  their  desires  and  powers  are 
the  same,  in  every  respect,  as  the  pre- 
ceding class  of  demons.    These  evil 
spirits  are  worshipped  by  the  Cinga- 
lese ;  and  dances,  called  devil-dances, 
are  continually  taking  place,   to  ap- 
pease the  wrath    of  some    offended 
demon.     Thus,  if  one  of  the  family 
fall  sick,  or  misfortune  attends  their 
undertakings,  they  call  in  a  priest  of 
the  devil,  offerings  and  dances  being 
given  to  allay  the  anger  of  the  demon. 
These  devil-dances  were  introduced 
into  Ceylon,  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  one  of  the  kings,  Sri 
Sangabo,  who  attributed  a  plague  and 
famine  which  desolated  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  to  the  aroused  malignity  of  a 
red-eyed  demon ;    and  this  supersti- 
tious worship  of  the  devil  was  then 
established,  and  remiuns  in  use  to  this 
da^.     When  a  village  or  dbtrict  is 
said  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
demon,  one  or  two  pulpits  are  erected, 
which  are  made  by  tying  together  split 
bamboo:    these  are   decorated   with 
various  ornamental  devices,    formed 
with  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
and  flowers.    The  priest  of  the  devil 
makes  offerings]  of  money,  fruit,  and 
flowers  to  the  demon,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  village.     Tom-tom  beaters 
attend — the  kapua,  or  dancers,  being 
also  priests  of  the  devil,  who  dance,  in 
honour  of  the  demon,  before  the  pul- 
pit, where  the  first-named  priest  reads 
a  species  of  incantation,  imploring  the 
demon  to  be  appeased,    and  depart 
from  the  village.  The  kapua,  or  devil- 
dancers  are  usually  well-grown,  active 
men,   and  wear   on  their  arms  and 
ankles  several  hollow  brass  rings :  they 
keep  time  to  the  tom-tom  beaters  by 
shaking  their  head,  whilst  the  clanking 
of  the  bracelets  and  anklets  make  a 
species  of  accompaniment.     The  evo- 
lutions of  the  dancer  are  rapid  ;  his 
gestures  lascivious  and  indecent;   as 
e  becomes  excited  with  the  music 
and  the  dance,  his  flesh  will  quiver, 
his  eyeballs  become  fixed  and  staring, 
as  if  he  could,  or  would,  discern  the 


form  of  the  offended  d^on :  vUlst 
in  this  state  he  will  predict  the  cause 
of  the  aroused  wrath  of  the  demon, 
the  fate  or  fortune   of  indiyidoak 
These  dances  are  held  at  mght,  bj 
torchlight ;    and   no   scene  c&n  k 
imagined  more   painfoll^'  impressive 
than  to  witness  the  frantic  gestures  of 
the  devil-dancer,  with  his  long,  dis- 
hevelled hair  streaming  over  his  shouK 
ders,  the  blue  flame  from  the  torches 
flickering  and  casting  an  unearthly 
light  on  all  around,  i^ilst  the  dosky 
spectators  remain  motionless,  gazing, 
with  staring  eyes,  on  the  dancer ;  the 
huge  tropical  trees  waving  oyer  the 
heads  of  all,   as  if  calmly  deriding, 
although  compelled  to  witness,  these 
unhallowed  rites  and  vicious  orgies, 
which  invariably  wind  up  a  dcril- 
dance.    When  a  member  of  a  family 
is  sick,  and  a  devil-dance  is  held,  td 
mollify  the  tormenting  demon,  it  nsti- 
ally  takes  place  in  the  garden  which  is 
attached  to  every  dwelling  in  Ceylon, 
however  humble.     A  tempory  altar  is 
erected  and  decorated  as  before  de- 
scribed— the  same  rites  beio^  enacM, 
the  same  scenes  of  vice  too  lre<^uently 
ensuing.     Whilst   sojourning  in  the 
land  of  the  heathen,  how  frequently 
have  our  hearts  mourned  over  our 
domestic   servants,    when  they  hayt 
solicited  permission  to  attend  a  devil- 
dance  :  remonstrance  was  useless ;  f^'^ 
if  permission  were  not  granted,  th*?} 
would  quit  the  service  rather  than 
forego  attending  this  unhallowed  rite. 
Missionaries  boast  of  the  multitude  d 
converts  made  in  Ceylon.  Alas!  alas' 
strangely  do  they  omit  to  mention  th' 
number  of  these  professed  converts  who 
attend  devil-dances,  and  make  oflcrin;;> 
to  Buddha,  his  temples,  and  priea-ts. 

The  places  of  torment  are  d^'- 
scribed  to  be  a  series  of  hells,  inado 
of  copper,  and  of  a  square  form,  piltJil 
one  above  the  other.  In  these  bum 
unextinguishable  fires  of  intense  heat 
and  fury  ;  each  hell  in  descendinf 
becoming  a  degree  hotter  than  that 
which  is  immediately  above,  until  th^- 
lowest  is  reached,  where  "  the  fin-  l* 
more  intense  than  can  be  even  thought 
of;  for  could  we  convey  the  idea  tt* 
our  mind,  we  must  inevitably  1« 
consumed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
thought.'"  Those  who  have  tran5- 
grcssed  the  laws  of  Buddha  are  con- 


*  Thus  writes  a  Cingalese  sage. 
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dtmned  to  different  hells  of  greater  or 
lev  htiity  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  their  crimes.  Thus,  those  who 
iuiKonly  erred  in  thought  are  placed 
in  the  h^  of  the  lowest  temperature ; 
:r.'j  09  the  crimes  deepen  in  turpitude, 
the  culprit  is  placed  in  a  hotter  hel), 
^^ntil  toe  one  which  is  the  hottest  is 
luotted  to  the  murderer.  Every  sin 
hv<  punishment  assigned,  usually  of  a 
r.tributiye  nature:  thus,  for  murder, 
:Ls  culprit  is  condemned  to  be  butch- 
uMi  perpetually  by  the  same  means 
^ii  Ii  were  us^  to  deprive  his  victim 
y-i  life.  Thieving  is  punished  by  the 
iuct'  having  continually  before  him 
vtist  appear  to  be  jewels  and  gems  of 
ni;timable  value :  by  an  irresistible 
^T.nlse  he  is  compelled  to  seize  them, 
^K-n  they  turn  to  fire  in  his  grasp. 
A'i.iltery  is  pimished  by  the  man  be- 
JAg  compelled  to  climb  up  a  tall 
.i:;d  j^ged  tree  after  the  partner  of 
Uf  suilt,  who  allures  him  up  the  tree, 
■  r  standing  on  its  topmost  branch, 
«hich  he  no  sooner  gains  than  she 
('  Kit's  his  grasp,  and  appears  at  the 
i-Aft  of  the  tree,  which  he  quickly  slides 
Wn,  tearing  his  flesh  fearfully  in  the 
descent ;  when  the  bottom  of  the  tree 
'^attained,  the  female  again  is  at  the 
I  pmust  branch—- this  scene  being  per- 
f*  tuaily  reacted.  The  adulteress  is 
i^r|K'tually  punished,  by  attempting 
t  *  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
'  .ramour>  who  immediately  becomes 
\  reoomoas  snake,  inflicting  a  painful 
^louad  on  her  breasts.  Those  who 
l'iv(>  drank  spirituous  liquors,  or  in- 
i'ltL'ed  in  drunkenness,  have  constantly 
a  niolten  stream  of  burning  lead  pour- 
i<l  down  their  throats.  Liars  have 
tk'ir  tongues  perpetually  gashed  with 
J'urning  shears ;  in  short,  every  of- 
••  ticc  has  its  own  peculiar  punishment 
'iiiutUfd.  Those  who  have  broken 
iiuddha's  laws  one  hundred  times,  or 
^  the  Cingalese  express  it,  '*  on  ten 
times  ten  occasions,"  are  to  endure  con- 
tiniul  htmger  and  thirst,  to  be  impaled 
'*nnid  hot  stakes,  to  be  chopped  and 
'hipped  like  wood,  and  to  have  the 
t  vebalU,  hair,  and  nails,  plucked  out 
^ith  burning  pincers.  Those  who  have 
-mned  more  frequently  are  to  be  very 
liii  and  fleshy,  their  tormentors  being 
nvenoufl  beasts  of  prey,  who  will  tear 
'jut  their  bowels  without  injuring  a  vi- 
tal part ;  and  this  last  punishment  is 
abided  to  the  former  ones. 

'^  most  terrible  of  all  the  places 
of  torment  is  the  Locaman-tarika- 


nariky.  This  hell  is  made  of  moist 
clay ;  no  light  bcinc;  admitted,  the 
criminals  here  suffer  u'om  intense  cold, 
darkness,  ravenous  hunger,  and  con- 
suming thirst,  which  compel  them  to 
tear  each  other  to  pieces  ;  devouring 
the  living  flesh  to  appease  hunger,  and 
drinking  the  warm  blood  to  ^lay  the 
unquenchable  thirst.  They  suffer  the 
pangs  of  death  constantly,  inmiedi- 
ately  afterwards  returning  to  life,  to 
undergo  the  same  torments,  which 
never  diminish  in  duration  or  f^onv. 
Those  who  are  condemned  to  suffer  in 
this  place  of  torture,  are  criminals  who 
have  committed  unpardonable  sins, 
such  as  those  who  have  defied  or  scoff- 
ed at  Buddha  or  his  ordinances,  de- 
filed or  injured  his  temples,  or  opposed 
his  worship,  did  not  worship  the  gods, 
or  murdered  a  priest,  parent,  or 
teacher — all  of  these  offences  are  looked 
upon  by  the  Buddhist  as  the  most 
heinous  sins  which  human  nature  is 
capable  of  committing. 

In  accordance  with  the  preceding 
irrational  system  are  the  physical 
causes  by  which,  the  Cingalese  con- 
tend, that  the  universe  is  governed, 
every  phenomenon  of  nature,  they  af- 
firm, being  produced  by  the  means 
or  with  the  concurrence  of,  various 
gods,  or  because  it  was  to  he — ^never 
attempting  to  adduce  reason  or  proof 
in  confirmation  of  their  assertions. 
The  sun,  moon,  stars,  meteors,  and 
the  whole  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  asserted  to  be  various  gods,  who 
live  in  magnificent  mansions,  which 
are  continually  illuminated,  and  are 
drawn  about  from  place  to  place  in 
the  heavens,  at  fixed  periods,  by  deer, 
horses,  and  elephants ;  thus,  when  the 
sun  rises,  he  is  commencing  a  journey ; 
when  setting,  he  is  gone  to  the  other 
side  of  Maka^merU'parwatey  which  is 
under  the  water ;  and  the  same  theory 
is  applied  to  the  moon,  stars,  meteors, 
planets,  comets,  and  the  whole  host  of 
heavenly  bodies.  When  the  gods 
quarrel  one  with  the  other,  then 
storms  or  whirlwinds  are  produced, 
by  the  elements  beina  set  in  commo- 
tion, through  the  noise  and  turmoil 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  loud  voices 
of  the  gods.  Their  will  or  caprice 
causes  rain  to  descend  in  a  genial 
shower  to  refresh  vegetation,  or  to 
deluge  the  earth  with  torrents,  which 
cause  floods,  destroying  plantations, 
and  inundating  houses.  A  shooting 
star  they  affirm  to  be  the  spirit  of  a 
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god  which  has  just  quitted  the  body, 
and  is  about  to  enter  another  form ; 
the  milky  way  is  i)roduced  by  a  huge 
snake,  Woo  leaves  in  the  path  already 
traversed  innumerable  illuminated 
scales^  or  portions  of  skin.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  tides  is  accountea  for 
by  the  Cingalese  in  the  following 
tmreasonabley  absurd  manner — they 
state  that  over  the  uppermost  hell  is 
an  immense  pit,  whicn  could  contain 
the  whole  ocean  if  necessary,  and  by 
this  means,  prevent  the  land  from  be- 
ing inundated  ;  the  water  which  is  in 
the  pit  is  heated  from  the  fire  that 
bums  in  the  uppermost  hell ;  the  tides 
being  producea  by  the  heat  and  va^ 
pour,  arising  from  the  hot  water  mix- 
ing with  the  cold,  as  the  former  leaves 
the  pit.  The  system  of  the  constant 
changes  of  the  various  worlds  is  thus 
accounted  for — as  man  becomes  wick- 
ed, so  the  world  degenerates,  until  all 
is  involved  in  ruin ;  then  a  new  world 
arises  from  the  chaotic  mass,  which 
e^adually  reaches  perfection  as  man- 
lind  improve  in  virtue.  When  ar- 
rived at  the  highest  acme  of  perfec- 
tion, man  is  sure  to  become  wicked, 
when  the  world  again  degenerates; 
between  each  chaos  and  regeneration 
millions  of  ages  elapse,  which,  let 
them  be  defined  by  numbers  as  they 
will,  no  mortal  can  duly  estimate. 
The  period  which  elapses  between  one 
chaos  and  another  is  called  Maha- 
Kdlfle.  We  must  again  resort  to  the 
ancient  Cingalese  work  before  alluded 
to,  to  give  an  adequately  correct  idea 
of  this  extraordinary  and  singular  sys- 
tem, which,  from  its  very  strangeness^ 
we  believe  and  trust  wiU  prove  as  in- 
teresting to  our  readers  as  it  has  to 
ourselves : — 


<c 


Maho'KalpS  18  ended  by  chaos ; 
this  is  caused  by  fire,  water,  and  the 
wind,  which  destroy  all;  but  fire  will 
consume  to  a  cinder  all  vestiges  of  the 
world  which  wind  and  water  hare  left 
unscathed.  No  part  of  the  world  is 
spared  the  Brach'tnea-lo^hes*  The 
fire  burns  for  ten  millions  of  years ; 
the  rain  then  descends  from  Brach'mea' 
lo-chei,  which  inundates  the  earth,  and 
extinguishes  the  flames.  For  ten  cen- 
turies does  the  rain  fall ;  after  that  time 
it  ceases,  and  the  whole  earth  is  a  mass 
of  mire  and  rocks.    In  due  time  the 


flower  iVa-/o<mf  pushes  its  gracefi 
stem  from  out  the  earth.  Upon  tb 
branches  of  the  Na-loom,  which  grov 
nntil  it  roaches  the  Braeh-wtea-lo-ckei 
are  suspended  robes  and  clothing  fc 
the  Buddhas,  whidi  are  to  appear  i 
this  world  durine  the  Muka^Kalpi;  tl 
number  of  Budohas  may  be  fire,  or 
may  be  a  single  one.  When  Na-loon  h 
reached  ^racA>mea-lo-cAef,  then  tc 
gods  descend  to  the  earth.  The  goc 
are  soon  actuated  by  the  same  desin 
which  dwell  in  the  heart  of  men.  Ai 
not  lust,  gluttony,  and  anger,  inherei 
to  the  heart  of  men  ?  The  gods  cite 
these  passions  from  dwelling  on  eutl 
The  gods'  persons  assume  the  homa 
shape — some  are  males,  some  are  f( 
males;  they  eat  of  the  fruits  vhic 
spring  up  spontaneously.  Children  sr 
born,  these  multiply ;  families  sooo  ar 
numerous,  they  choose  rulers  and  cbtefi 
laws  are  made,  castes  are  formed,  w 
the  human  race  goes  on  multipljing  i 
numbers,  and  increasing  in  sm,  uQti 
for  their  crimes  all  earthly  things  degt 
nerate ;  the  Maha-  Kalpe  ends,  again  al 
things  are  chaos.** 

^  In  a  Maha-Kalpe  to  come,  thej  \a 
lieve  that  men  will  become  sinful  a 
the  extreme.  Buddha*9  laws  will  b 
neglected,  and  his  shrines  desecratedj 
murder,  rapine,  and  plunder,  will  tsk 
place  at  noonday.  The  number  fl 
man's  days  on  earth  will  graduallj 
decrease  until  his  age  will  not  exoeei 
twice  five  years ;  then  a  scroll  will  b 
found  affixed  to  a  virgin  talipot  trel 
that  has  never  borne  miit,  on  whid 
will  be  written  the  following  words  i-^ 
**  In  five  and  two  days  a  mighty  mi 
will  delu^  the  land;  all  those 
whom  this  rain  falls  will  be  chanj 
into  ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  and 
vour  each  other ;  those  that  have 
one  seed  of  virtue  remaining, 
your  bodies  dry."  In  those  parts 
the  world  where  a  virgin  talipot  ^ 
is  not  to  be  found,  wen  a  som 
voice  will  be  heard  to  announce 
warning.  Nearly  all  will  be  wet 
with  the  rain,  be  changed  ioto  ^ 
beasts,  and  will  devour  each  otl 
the  few  that  remain  on  earth  will 
dually  amend  their  ways,  and  as 
improve  in  virtue,  their  livwwill 

I>rolonged  until  they  attain  intact 
ength  of  days,  powerful  mental  c^ 
bilities,  and  extreme  personal  beaut 


*  This  is  one  of  their  numerous  heavens, 
t  A  most  beautifU  species  of  the  pink  lotus. 
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ccmbined  with  gigantic  stature.    Ac« 

I    cording  to  the  Cingalese  belief,  no- 

!    thing  remains  stationary.     When  ar- 

I    riTed  at  perfection,  mankind  will  a^ain 

degenerate,  until  all  again  is  inyolved 

in  (lestroction  and  chaos,  again  to  be 

reoewecL     We  have  endeavoured  to 

give,  as  briefly  as  possible  consistent 

^ith  necessary  information,  an  outline 

uf  the  fkbalous  history  of  the  Cingalese 

§T$tem  of  worlds,  which  we  believe 

will  be  found  interesting  alike  to  the 

jntiqaarian  and  general  reader. 

Buddha  is  a  derivation  from  the 

Vnk  word  Budu^  which  signifies  ttTU- 

^;  and  this  term  is  applied  to  a 

aaa,  or  men,  who  is,  or  are,  distin- 

fiiisbed  beyond  his  or  their  fellows  for 

ni'Sital  capability,  learning,  and  piety. 

llie  Cingalese  belief  is,  tnat  in  every 

if^ha-Kalpe  a  certain  number  of  Bud- 

dW  are  to  appear  on  this  earth,  who 

from  their  good  example  will  cause 

Qftokiiid  to  reform,  and  restore  reli- 

pon  to   its   primitive  purity.      The 

Buddhists  compare  their  religion  to  a 

trL<c,  which   is    occasionally    in    full 

health  and  vigour,    bearing    leaves, 

liowersy  and  fruit ;  at  other  times  the 

tree  is  destitute  of  verdure,  leafless 

ind  almost  lifeless  ;  and  this  natural 

oomuiriaon  is  simply  and  beautifully 

poetical. 

We  have  previously  remarked  that 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
Oie  world  is  buried  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  past  ages ;  but  from  the  early 
|>enod  at  which  Buddhaical  tenets 
Fagned  dominant  in  the  breasts  of  a 
I^rge  portion  of  the  human  race,  no 
<ioabt  can  remain  in  the  mind  of 
the  inquirer,  that  Buddhism  was  one 
of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  of 
lU  human  religions,  codes  of  morality, 
.^d  forms  of  worship.  The  Buddhist 
asserts  that  the  laws  and  system  have 
Vjeen  handed  from  generation  to  sene- 
ntion,  by  a  succession  of  prophets, 
vho  app^red  on  earth  at  fixed  mter- 
Tals;  centuries  elapsing  between  the 
visits  of  these  prophets  or  Buddhas. 
Six  handled  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  twenty-iour  of  these  prophets  or 
Bttddhas  had  visited  this  world,  when 
the  son  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Northern 
India,  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  sin- 
less life,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Buddha:   through  him  the   ancient 


religion  was  restored  to  its  original 
purity ;  he  instructed  priests  in  its 
tenets  ;  and  when  he  quitted  this 
world,  to  be  absorbed  into  the  first 
principle  of  all  things,  these  priests 
remained  to  instruct  the  world,  and 
inculcate  the  principles,  doctrines,  and 
laws  of  Buddna.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  affirm  whether  the  twenty-four 
prophets  or  Buddhas  which  appeared 
on  earth,  are  fabulous  beings  or  not ; 
but  the  two  last  Buddhas,  prophets 
(what  cognomen  to  apply  to  these 
beings  we  know  not)  were  men  and 
mortals,  is  fully  proved  from  history. 
Kassapo  was  the  Buddha  which  ap- 
peared before  Ooutama,  whilst  Gou- 
tama^  the  last  Buddha  which  appeared, 
did  not  become  Buddha  till  the  sixth 
century  antecedent  to  the  Christian 
era.  We  read  in  Knighton,  p,  66  :— 
''  Whether  the  preceding  Budahas  had 
a  personal  existence  or  not  cannot 
now  be  decided ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  of  the  humanity  and  substan- 
tiality of  the  two  last— Xoj^opo  and 
Goutama — ^inasmuch  as  the  faith  of  the 
first  had  extended  to  China  before  the 
appearance  of  the  second ;  whilst  the 
latter  was,  in  fact,  unknown  in  that 
vast  empire  till  about  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era."*  Five 
Buddhas  are  to  appear  in  the  present 
Maha-Kalpe ;  four  have  appeared,  the 
last  being  Goutama ;  the  one  to  come 
is  Nitra-Btuidha,  who  is  predestined 
to  appear  on  earth  at  a  stated  period, 
but  the  precise  time  is  not  known. 
The  last  Buddha,  Goutama,  is  the 
chief  object  of  veneration  and  worship 
with  riprid  Buddhists,  although  the 
whole  number  of  Buddhas,  with  man^ 
of  the  gods,  are  worshipped  by  multi- 
tudes. To  ^ive  a  correct  idea  of  the 
belief  and  principles  of  Buddhism,  we 
must  sketch  an  outline  of  the  life  of 
the  last  Buddha;  by  so  doing,  wo 
shall  impart  information  concerning 
the  history  of  the  preceding  three 
Buddhas,  as  the  principal  occurrences 
in  their  lives  exactly  coincide.  The 
history  of  Goutama  Buddha  is  most 
voluminous,  the  Cingalese  asserting 
that  ten  hundred  thick  books  have 
been  written,  and  they  do  not  contain 
the  whole  history  of  his  life.  The 
style  of  the  worx,  like  most  Asiatic 
writings,  is  high-flown  and  hyperboli- 


*  This  iata-estine  fact  is  is  proved  by  the  account  of  Buddhism  as  then  existing 
C^una,  giyen  by  Fa-hian,  in  his  collection  of  Buddhist  tracts. 
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caU  abounding  in  extraordinary  rela- 
tions and  exaggerations.  We  shall 
be  as  concise  and  matter  of  fad  as  will 
be  consistent  with  the  manner  and 
style  of  the  work ;  and  should  our 
readers  fcpl  disposed  to  yawn  and  call 
out  "  trashy  nonsense"  we  entreat  them 
to  apply  the  term  to  the  Buddhist  wri- 
ter of  tne  life  of  OotUama  Buddha,  and 
not  to  the  Christian  translator  and 
condenser  of  the  same. 

The  being  who  became  Ooutama 
Buddha  previously  underwent  every 
variety  and  stage  of  existence,  having 
been  bornmany  millions  of  times.  To 
confirm  this  assertion,  the  Cingalese 
writer  says — •*  Were  the  bodies  col- 
lected merely  in  each  instance  of  abor- 
tion, which  occurred  to  him  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  they  would 
form  a  mass  which  would  surpass  in 
size  the  magnitude  of  the  earth." 

In  the  state  of  being  which  preceded 
that  of  Buddha,  he  was  a  god  of  Toa- 
sitadewialoche,  his  name  being  SwatO" 
katu.  A  thousand  years  before  Swata^ 
katu  became  Buddha,  a  man  with  a 
golden  branch  in  his  hand  flew  through 
ten  thousand  worlds,  announcing  to 
the  ^ods  that  Buddha  would  appear 
at  the  expiration    of  one    thousand 
years.    As  soon  as  this  intelligence 
was  heard,  the  gods  in  a  body  went  to 
the  heaven  where  StacUa-katu  dwelt, 
to  inform  him  that  the  period  had  ar- 
rived  when  he  must  quit  his  heavenly 
abode,  and  descend  to  earth  to  become 
Buddha,  as  his  piety,  learning,   and 
spotless  life  had  qualified  him  to  fill 
that  post.     Time  does  not  exist  in  the 
heavens  of  a  Cingalese,  thousands  of 
years  being  but  as  a  moment,   and 
millions  of  ages  but  as  one  week.  Thus 
no  sooner  had  the  gods  heard  the  mes- 
senger proclaim  that  Buddha  would 
appear  on  earth  in  a  thousand  years, 
than  the  prescribed  time  had  elapsed. 
On  receiving  the  deputation  of  the  gods, 
Swata-katu  desired  a  moment  for  re- 
flection, to  be  enabled  to  examine  him- 
self as  to  his  fitness  and  capability  for 
becoming  Buddha.     After  due  delibe- 
ration, Swata-katu  declared  his  will- 
ingness to  become  Buddha,  more  espe- 
ciSly  as  mankind  now  lived  to  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age ; 
therefore  they  must  be  virtuous,  or 
they  would  not  have  attained  the  pri- 
vilege  of  living  unto  that  advanced 
age — consequently  the  world  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  benefit  from  pious 
precepts  and  example.     Swata-katu 


declared  that  he  should  be  born  of  the 
queen  Maha-ya-datfeOf  the  wife  d 
Sodo-den  Bajah-Roo,  who  lived  at 
KapUla^wastoO'pooTa,  and  that  tlie 
world  in  whidi  he  should  become 
Buddha  should  be  DatiAa-diiBa.  Im- 
mediately afterward  Smaia^n  Ta- 
nished  m>m  his  heaven,  and  entered 
the  womb  of  the  queen  Maha-^-darm. 
Towards  the  termination  of  the  period 
of  gestation,  the  queen,  whilst  walk- 
ing in  one  of  the  pleasure-gardens  o( 
the  palace,  felt  an  irresistible  desire  tn 

father  some  flowers  that  ?rew  beyoD<i 
er  reach  :    scarcely  had  the  wl«l) 
flashed  across    her  mind,  when  tin 
bunch  of  flowers  fell  over  towards  m 
hand.   The  instant  the  flowers  toncbcil 
her  person  the  pan^  of  childbirth 
commenced.     Immediately  the  ouccbj 
Afaha-ya-davea    was    surronoded  y\ 
gods  ;    and  in  one  instant  the  e^ldl 
was  born,  who,  the  moment  he  was  t:i 
the  world,  walked  seven  steps  fonranj 
in  a  straight  line  ;  but  to  the  assemj 
bled  circle  of  gods,  the  child  appeawj 
to  be  advancing  towards  each  indinl 
dual  god.     The  king  Sodo-den,  lost  i^ 
amazement  and    consternation,  se&l 
for  his  most  renowned  astrologers  i^ 
unravel  the  meaning  of  these  reman 
able  circumstances.     After  niachrn 
liberation,  the  astrologers  declared  tha 
the  child  then  born  would  beeithd 
Buddha  or  a  god.    A  renowned  asw 
loger,  who  dwelt  in  a  far  distant  pu 
of  the    kingdom,    called    Hic-mal^ 
whilst  gazing  on  the  heavens,  hear 
sounds  which  were  expressive  of  grd 
joy — the  i^ods  proclaiming  that  tfi 
child  just  born,  which  was  called  Si\ 
harte,    the  son   of    Sodo-den,  wou 
become  Buddha.      OflT  hies  the  saj 
in  the  greatest  haste  to  the  court  j 
Sodo-den,  and  entreats  that  be  mi\ 
be  allowed  to  see  the  precious  infan 
As  the  sage  was  a  good  man  and  rl 
nowned  astrologer,  Sodo-den  grantJ 
his  request,  ordering  his  attendants  i 
fetch  the  new-born  infant.    As  H 
as  the  child  was  brought  into  the  kin^ 
presence,  Sodo-den  tried  to  make  tj 
mfant  salaam  the  sage,  by  joininir  tl 
little  hands  together;  but  the  chi! 
instead  of  salaatning  the  sage,  plaq 
his  feet  upon  the  head  of  the  gH 
man.     The  sage  then  exanuDetl  tl 
infant,  and  found  upon  his  person  t^ 
distinguishing    marks    of    BuddhaJ 
namely,  the  tiurty-two  spots  of  beaui 
on  his  body^  and  two  hundred  ail 
sixteen  emblems  on  the  soles  of  h 
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feet,  and  the  eighty  inferi6r  symbols^ 
which  were  indicative  of  bis  destiny. 
Tb  a^ed  a^  wept  tears  of  joy  and 
»>rrow;  of  joy,  at  beholding  tne  in- 
ixM  vhich  was  to  become  Baddha — 
U  sorrow,  because  be  must  quit  this 
lifo  btifora  the  child  should  become 
Hud<lha.  <*  Know,  mighty  Sodo-deny 
Kijab-roo,  that  thy  son  Sid-harte,  be- 
ir^  he  can  arrive  at  the  felicitous 
h^noar  of  becoming  Buddha,  will 
f  r^ike  the  world,  giving  up  thy  king- 
•Vni}  and  all  its  attendant  grandeur,  to 
!•^p&^e  himself,  by  meditation,  for 
(12  •  great  honour  which  has  been  in 
?  fe  for  him  for  tens  of  millions  of 
•:• -times.  Four  events  will  cause  thy 
-•n  Sid'karte  to  quit  the  luxuries 
vbioh  surround  htm  and  thee.  When 
be  beholds  a  man  debilitated  by  dis- 
'j!<  and  sorrow,  an  aged  man  whose 
iiir  will  be  white  as  the  running 
srreszn,  a  lifeless  body,  whereon  the 
iind^rabs  are  banquetting,  and  a 
Ttijdssa,*  then  will  Sid-harte,  thy  son, 
i-  jve  thy  dwelling  never  more  to  glad- 
•Ita  thy  si^t."  The  astrologer  de- 
p.irt«d  on  his  homeward  journey,  and 
5honIy  afterwards  died.  Std-harte 
;n'w  up,  was  a  dutiful  son,  studied 
<iti'ply,  and  paid  profound  respect 
to  the  good  and  learned.  At  that 
K-riod  the  religion  of  Bredima  was 
tbe  one  that  was  followed  by  Sodo- ' 
<ieQ  and  his  subjects :  the  king,  not 
'.;>preciating  the  high  destiny  to 
vhicfa  his  son  was  caOed  as  Buddha, 
iTid  wishing  him  to  .ascend  the  throne 
tirer  hia  deaths  exerted  his  authority 
m\  inftnence  to  prevent  Tapissas  from 
nming  access  to  the  joun^  prince — 
i*«aring  the  prophecy  m  mind,  Sodo- 
'/tn  caused  the  sick  and  aged  people, 
and  those  who  were  likely  to  die,  to 
:*c  moved  ontside  the  city  walls: 
every  nunpart  was  put  into  a  thorough 
«ute  of  repair,  and  fifteen  hundred 
men  were  stationed  at  each  of  the  four 
ziites  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the 
>ivk,  aged,  or  T(ans$as,  Soda-den 
nought  to  bind  Sid-harte  to  the  world 
by  every  possible  means ;  thus  when 
hi^  son  had  entered  his  seventeenth 
year,  the  king  sought  the  hand  of  a 
most  beautiful  and  fascinating  princess, 
to  be  to  him  given  in  marriage.  This 
princen  was  called  Yassa-t&oa-davie, 
and  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  king 
whose  reahiui  bordered  on  those  of 


Sodo-den.  She  was  so  exquisitely 
lovely  in  face  and  form,  that  no  mor- 
tal man  ever  gazed  upon  her  without 
becoming  the  slave  of  her  fascinations. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  all 
due  solemnity,  and  great  rejoicings  took 
place  on  the  auspicious  occasion ;  but 
these  rejoicings  were  redoubled  when, 
in  nine  months  and  three  days  after 
the  marriage,  the  lovely  Princess  Yas- 
sa-deva-davie  presented  Sid-harte  with 
a  son.  The  king,  Sodo-den,  now  was 
happy,  and  in  his  felicity  appeared  to 
forget  the  sage's  prophecy  and  his  for- 
mer fears,  and  for  years  nought  occur- 
red to  cause  him  an  uneasy  thought. 
Upon  the  day  the  Prince  Sid-harte  had 
entered  his  thirtieth  year,  he  determin- 
ed to  visit  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  to  acknowledge  the  gorgeous 
present  which  had  been  sent  him. 
Sid-harte,  who  had  resolved  to  pay 
this  visit  in  all  due  form,  desired  the 
attendance  of  the  chief  or  prime  minis- 
ter, Chan-na.  As  Sid-harte  was  about 
to  enter  his  howdah  (which  was  borne 
by  his  favourite  elephant,  who  was 
most  richly  caparisoned,  the  trappings 
being  one  mass  of  gold  and  precious 
jewels),  his  gaze  was  attracted  and 
arrested  by  the  appearance  of  an  aged 
man,  whose  tottering,  attenuated 
limbs  appeared  unequal  to  the  task  of 
supporting  his  body.  Sid-harte  asked 
Chcau-na  to  explain  to  him  the  meaning 
of  this  wonderful  spectacle. 

•*  Know,  mighty  and  powerful 
prince,"  said  Chan-na,  ''that  the  spec- 
tacle thou  beholdcst,  although  new  to 
thee,  is  what  ordinary  mortals  witness 
daily  ;  that  tottering  man  is  but  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  many  years. 
He  is  old,  Sid-harte,  and  all  born  of 
woman  must  become  infirm  under  the 
burden  of  numerous  days." 

The  words  of  Chan^na  sank  deep 
into  the  heart  of  Sid-harte,  for  his 
mind  was  filled  with  the  thought  that 
all  that  he  loved^^wife,  children,  mo- 
ther, and  father— now  revelling  in  all 
their  full  bodily  powers,  must  even 
become  a  piteous  spectacle,  like  unto 
the  aged,  infirm,  tottering  man  whom 
he  had  just  seen.  The  visit  was  paid, 
but  Sid-harte  returned  to  his  fatner's 

Ealacc  with  a  saddened  brow.  On  the 
rst  day  of  the  following  moon,  Sid- 
harte  resolved  upon  visiting  his  favor- 
ite   pleasure-garden.      On    his    way 


*  An  order  of  the  priesthood. 
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thither,  attended  by  the  chief  offi- 
cers  of  his  household,  he  beheld  a 
man  lying  on  the  ground,  moaning 
piteously. 

**  Why  does  that  man  give  utterance 
to  those  sounds?"  inquured  Sid-harte 
of  the  minister,  Chan-na, 

**  Because,  mighty  master,  he  is  sick 
and  racked  by  agonising  pain.  All 
that  are  bom  of  woman  are  liable  to 
disease  and  suffering." 

"I  go  not  to  my  garden  to-da^ — 
my  heart  is  sad.  My  adored  wife, 
my  beloved  offspring,  my  honoured 
and  revered  parents,  may  be  suffering 
from  bodily  agony,  whilst  I  might  be 
enjoying  and  inhaling  the  sweets  dif- 
fused around  from  the  perfume  of  my 
flowers." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  same  moon, 
Sid-harte  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  Yassadeva-daviet  and  ordered  the 
court  to  attend  him  on  an  excursion  of 
pleasure,  to  hb  favourite  garden.  The 
gorgeous  retinue  stopped  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  garden ;  the  coming  of 
Sidharte  had  not  been  announced, 
therefore  guards  were  not  at  the  gar- 
den to  receive  him.  Lying  before  the 
garden  entrance  was  the  putrifying 
body  of  a  man,  the  features  completely 
destroyed  by  the  filthy  and  abhorrent 
land  crabs,  who  were  disporting  in 
myriads  over  and  about  the  body,  on 
which  they  had  feasted. 

**  What  horrible  object  is  that  which 
meets  my  eye  ?  The  eyeless  sockets 
appear  to  glare  on  me,  as  the  reptiles 
creep  from  out  the  cavern  of  the  skull. 
Unfold  to  me  this  mystery,  learned 
CAon-na." 

*<  Sid-harte,  that  horrible  object 
which  meets  thine  eye  is  the  putrifying 
body  of  a  dead  man ;  the  casket,  that 
now  is  a  disgusting  and  unsightly  ob- 
ject to  gaze  upon,  but  one  moon  ago 
was  full  of  life,  energy,  and  vigour. 
Know,  miffhty  prince,  that  all  that 
are  bom  of  woman  must  die.  Some 
live  for  many  years — some  only  to 
the  period  when  the  mental  and  bodily 
powers  are  at  their  zenith ;  but  old 
and  young,  high-born  and  humble, 
the  strong  and  the  weak,^  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant — all  alike  are  bom 
of  woman,  and  must  die." 

As  Sid-harte,  wrapt  in^  profound 
thought,  prepared  to  enter  his  howdah, 
a  Tapissa  passed  by,  dressed  in  the 
robes  of  his  office. 

'<  Of  what  caste  is  that  man,  and 
why  is  he  Uius  attired  ?    Canst  thou 


answer  me  these  qnestioiis,  learned 
Chan^nar* 

"  Powerful  prince,  that  man  is  a 
Tapiisa,  and  he  wears  the  robes  of  his 
office.  By  a  spotless  life,  meditatioa, 
and  benefiting  his  brother  man,  be 
seeks  to  overcome  the  five  great  evils 
which  attend  man — disease  and  pain. 
old  age  and  infirmity,  and  the  loss  of 
life.  AH,  Sid-harte,  that  are  born  of 
woman  are  subject  to  these  evils." 

''Then,  learned  daa-iia,  if  a  spot- 
less life,  prayer,  meditation,  and  per- 
forming acts  to  benefit  numkind,  can 
overcome  these  five  great  evils,  it  were 
well  did  I  and  thou  follow  in  the 
Tapissa's  steps.  I,  .Sid-harte,  the  soa 
ana  heir  of  tne  mighty  king  Sodo-den, 
devote  the  remainder  of  my  days  to 
overcome  these  five  great  evils;  I, 
Sid'harte  the  son  of  Sododen,  will  b^ 
come  a  priest.  I  have  said  it— who 
shall  try  to  make  me  lie,  or  attempt  to 
induce  me,  by  persuasion  or  (one,  to 
break  my  word  ?" 

The  retinue  of  the  prince  retaroed 
to  the  palace.  Sidharte,  buried  in 
profound  thought,  sought  the  privac)r 
and  solitude  of  the  innermost  chambc^ 
of  his  princely  abode.  The  noise 
rejoicing  and  revelry  resound 
through  the  palace,  as  the  king  h 
ordered  the  attendance  of  his  nobler 
the  most  celebrated  dancers,  singcn, 
and  musicians,  as  he  now  ffave  an 
entertainment,  by  which  he  hoped  \a 
dispel  the  melancholy  of  his  son, 
When  the  shades  of  evening  fell  oa 
all  around,  Sidharte  desirod  his  chid 
eunuch  to  summon  the  ministerj 
Chan-na,  into  bia  presence.  Tb^ 
summons  was  obeyea.  Before  Sid 
harte,  in  an  attitude  of  saluation 
stood  the  faithful  minister. 

"  Chan-na,  I  am  about  to  leave  nrij 
palace,  to  behold  it  no  more— vil' 
accompany  me  ?" 

"Mighty  prince,  I  am  but  ihi 
slave  of  thy  bidding — thou  hast  bal 
to  command,  I  to  obey." 

**  Chan-na,  the  sight  of  age,  disease 
and  death  dwell  on  my  mind— I  musi 
conquer  these  great  evils.  Ought  1 
to  dwell  here,  surrounded  by  all  whid 
can  minister  to  my  pleasure,  whilst  m] 
fellow-men  suffer  ?" 

**  Mighty  prince,  it  is  thy  destiny  | 
thou  art  the  son  of  the  powerful  kinj 
SodO'den — care  and  sorrow  dare  no 
molest  thee." 

"Hold  thy  peace,  Chan-na ;wouIds 
turn  flatterer  ?    Though  I,  Sidiarie^ 
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am  the  son  of  tbe  mighty  Sodo-den, 
am  I  not  a  man  bom  of  woman — 
therefore  subject,  like  all  human 
f^ino:?,  to  disease,  old  age,  and  death  ? 
1  t;irrvhere  no  longer — follow  me." 

'•  Sid-harte,  mighty  master,  thig 
niuht  canst  thou  not  depart.  Heardcst 
thou  not  the  song  of  joy,  sang  by  the 
princesd'  women,  to  celebrate  the 
I  irth  of  thy  son  ?  This  night  the 
•pat  Yaisa-deva-davie  has  brought 
iito the  world  an  infant.  Sid-harte, 
by  humble  slare,  Ckcnirnat  greets 
t "it*'— thou  art  again  a  father." 

"  Chan-na,  this  intelligence  saddens 

"^ ,  but  my  resolve  remams  unshaken. 

•iefiart — but  I  dare  not  sec  mv  be- 

">^l  spouse  or  my  children ;  1  can 

Mve  them,  but  I  cannot  say  farewell. 

^esI;Tht  of  my  new-bom  son,  nestling 

n  his  beauteous    mother's    bosom, 

'fo'ild  unfit  me  for  my    task — per- 

-ance  my  babe  might  entwine    his 

•  ny  fingers  around  mine — I  could  not 

»:*h«tand  this   silent  appeal  to    my 

■irt     The  little  fingers,   that  one 

"Ac  pressure  could  snap  in  twain, 

'I'uM  prove  to  me  more  binding  than 

bins  of  adamant  or  iron,     my  be- 

f'^edwife  might  speak  of  the  future 

'  ''^s  that  we  were  to  share — together ; 

-'f   Yassa^deva-davie    and    Sid-harte 

ttepc  can    be    no    future — we    are 

-un.      Wife,      children,     parents, 

inmc — ^I  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of 

'^'y.    The  flood-gates  of  my  heart 

'  ODcned — ^tears  of  agony  roll  down 

|}  cheeks  at  the  bitter  thought,  that 

I  '0  more  shall  behold  the  cherished, 

cloved  wife  of  my  bosom,   my  off- 

nng— and  her  children — the  honour- 

'  'parents  who  gave  me  birth,  and  all  I 

'■'idear;  but  Chan-na^  I,  Sid-harte, 

r.!.iH  throw  aside  all  human  feeling,  to 

'^enabled  to  conquer  the  five  great 

• '  ils  to  which  all  bom  of  woman  are 

'i'ioct.    Let  my  steed,  Kan^dek-ha, 

'^ait  me  at  the  eastern  portal  of  my 

f-rivate  garden.      Adieu,  all  that  I 

^'vel    Sid-harte  thou  ne'er  will  see 

Hiore ;  but  the  memory  of  past  happi- 

'<^«  is  enshrined  in   the  inmost  re- 

*;'*«  of  my  heart's  core.    Wilt  thou 

:Ulow  me,  Chan-na  f    To  exile  and 

[•^'verty  I  lead  thee." 

"To  the  portals  of  suflering  and 

■ath  will  I  follow    thee.      Should 

••:ou,   Sid-harte,   enter  the  portal,  I 

^  ^na,  thy  bumble,  unworthy  slave, 

tread  in  thv  footsteps." 

Mounted  on   his    favourite    black 
-tctd,   KBrn-dek-hx,    Sid-harte   and 
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Chan^na  quitted  the  city — ^the  gate 
through  which  they  passed  flying 
open  to  allow  them  free  egress. 
Sid-harte  allowed  his  horse  to  follow 
which  path  he  chose :  on  bounded  the 
noble  Kan-dek'ha  until  he  came  to  the 
river  Anoma-ganga,  which  the  horse 
sprang  over,  then  voluntarily  stopped. 
Sidharte  and  Chan-na  alighted:  the 
prince  then  cut  off  his  long  tresses 
with  his  scimitar,  throwing  the  se- 
vered hair  toward  heaven  ;  the  god 
Sacrea  caught  the  tresses,  and  caused 
them  to  be  sent  to  Toosita,  to  be  pre- 
served in  a  Dagobah.  Sid-harte  then 
proceeded  to  take  off  his  royal  robes : 
m  a  minute  the  king  of  a  tribe  of  gods, 
called  Maha-Bracnmeaf  stood  at  his 
side  with  the  necessary  apparel  and 
equipments  for  a  priest.  These  con- 
sisted of  two  sets  of  yellow  robes,  a 
scarf  to  gird  about  the  loins,  a  girdle, 
a  bowl  to  contain  food,  a  coarse  cloth 
through  which  water  was  to  be  strain- 
ed, a  razor  to  shave  the  head,  and  a 
coarse  needle  to  enable  Sid-harte  to 
repair  his  own  robes.  All  these  arti- 
cles had  been  taken  from  the  flower 
Naloon,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Maha-Kalpe,  and  been  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  god  Maha-Brachmea. 
Sid-harte  attired  himself  in  the  priestly 
robes,  solemnly  abjuring  rank,  power, 
and  grandeur ;  ana  ordered  the  minis- 
ter to  return  to  the  palace,  informing 
the  king  that  he  had  abjured  for  ever 
his  former  position,  and  had  become  a 
priest ;  ana  to  bear  the  royal  robes  to 
Yassadeva-davie,  as  a  farewell  gifl 
from  him  who  had  been  her  husband, 
but  who  now  was  a  priest.  Chan-na 
implored  his  master  to  allow  him  to 
follow  him,  but  Sid-harte  would  not 
accede  to  this ;  but  insisted  that  Chan- 
na  should  return,  and  dpired  him  to 
mount  Kan-deh-ka,  Bemg  compelled 
to  obey,  the  minister  returned  to  the 
king  Sodo-den,  and  imparted  the  sor- 
rowful intelligence.  Deep  was  the 
grief  that  filled  the  hearts  of  Sada-den 
and  Yassa-deva-davie  when  Chan-na 
told  them  they  would  not  again  behold 
Sid-harte,  and  nought  but  sounds  of 
wailing  were  heard  in  the  palace.  Sid" 
harte  now  wandered  from  place  to 
place ;  his  only  means  of  support  being 
the  alms  that  were  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  charitable.  He  performed 
various  acts  of  devotion,  such  as  re- 
maining motionless  for  a  lengthened 
period,  looking  upon  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, standing  in  the  midst  of  fires« 
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♦/s-j*- 


r^zj::!':    iaT»    ran    .kAT'^     :c 
to  «»:-i:r«  S*i-'%i2rt^  ZT.ti  li-  ^Aii  ot 


r>r*  ri-ri    u. 


tttS    li:««*: 


hi\  the  r«j»is  c*a:«  •••►  ha  i*-i,  liie  'ie- 
tb''j:LA  h^rlns  cco'Kltr.r  Ta&.i:>hed 
and  «nNi-jx:wl.     l»ei'..  n?  xh^  macininz 

«a3l  wiih  eT€TT  d«-H.Ti:::?n  c4*  kiKiw- 
k«i?e  ;  Af  had  rnhtni  tke  wi*-^  *m  which 
wuade  kxm  Bmldka :  b«  o:'^d  recite 
tlic  whole  namb*r  of  his  prvrioos 
births,  his  ar>ri!Tvment«.  and  sreat 
Tirtaes  ;  he  had  the  faeoltr  of  diving 
into  the  secrets  of  fiitaritVy  acd  nn- 
mTeliing  the  eTent5  of  past  a^es  ;  the 
keenness  of  his  perec-ption,  aiMl  great 
wisdom,  enabled  him  to  understand 
ererr  thought  of  the  human  heart,  and 
all  flN^iences ;  all  lust  and  worldlr  de- 
Sires  were  subdoed  or  bani^ied  from 
his  heart,  and  the  capability  to  appre- 
ciate the  extreme  bliss  of  his  present 
condition  was  bestowed  upon  him. 
SUUharie  was  now  called  Gauiama 
Buddha^  harinff  twelve  thousand  other 
appellations,  which  we  will  not  attempt 
to  give.  For  the  first  nine  weeks 
after  becoming  Buddha  he  took  no 
food  or  sleep*  remaining  wrapt  in 
meditation.  Disciples  and  adherents 
flocked  from  every  part  of  the  world 
to  become  followers  of  Gautama  BmA- 
dktL — many  miracles  were  worked  by 
him,  and  his  life  was  most  exemplary. 
The  principal  part  of  €huta!imC»  latter 
days  were  passed  at  Kaua-^ratta,  living 
in  a  magnificent  temple  which  had 
been  built  for  him  by  one  of  his  wealthy 
fotlowers.  Here  he  passed  his  time  in 
inculcating  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism, 
and  benefiting  mankind.  Occasion- 
ally he  travelled  into  strange  lands* 
and  visited  LanhaSva^  Ceylon,  three 
times  ;  and  upon  quitting  Ueylon  the 
Iftst  time*  he  left  the  impress  of  his 


foot  TxpDfli  the  highest  monntun  in  th 
t«^Li:^-L  which  is  called  Adam's  PeaL 
iHi  Tk  f  **  C^vion,"'  p.  215,  contaitwth 
I  l-.«i=z  aR.xoant  of  (roatom  £u 

^  His  days  he  devoted  to  men.  i 
pr»a<chnir  to  them,  aad  coDvertiB 
tLea,  ard  his  nigbU  to  the  ^rods,  vii 
a«<<a:l!*>d  to  fi«t«^n  to  him.  He  wis  1 
sz  ''t>^ffal  ia  coQTinctng  those  whom  I 
a  i  2j>:^yed  vf  tb^  truth  of  his  doctriDC 
tbii  he  often  daily  converted  maiiT  An 
kfy<»  .a  Doml>«r  too  immense  to  ) 
c-a:prirfc*-cded  .  The  powers  which  I 
ex^rL-ii-^d  in  refomusg  mankiod  w« 
ic-tre  than  hunan,  and  were  quite  ain 
ral'.fis.  He  cooM  assome  aoy  form  b 
e4»o«^.  He  eoald  mnltiplv  himself  mai 
hondrcd  tiaws,  or  prodace  the  appNi 
ance  of  maoy  hondred  Bnddbas^  i 
eT«ry  respect  liko  himself,  with  m»  ( 
li  jht  i*«olng  from  every  pore  of  the 
skin,  diiTerently  occapied,  some  stani 
ing,  some  sitting,  and  tome  preschio| 
He  could  go  any  distance  in  a  momn 
even  as  fast  as  thought,  throagh  th^ii 
under  the  water,  or  under  the  earti 
When  he  preached,  his  face  appeui 
to  all  the  amMence,  though  inrroani 
ing  him  in  a  circle,  f  People  of  1 
languages  nnderstood  him;  and  a 
however  distant,  heard  him  distinrtl 
excepting  those  who  were  as  the  da 
and  though  close  to  him  heard  nothin 
A  learned  man  who  followed  him,  d« 
ing  six  months,  to  ascertain  if  he  wej 
the  true  Buddha,  never  saw  the  impn^ 
sion  of  his  foot,  nor  even  a  flower  b« 
on  which  he  trod,  or  a  cushion  pr^^ 
on  which  he  sat.  His  good  qua]iti< 
his  extraordinary  powers,  are  said 
have  been  boundless,  and  to  baffle  fl 
scription.'* 

G<miama  died  in  his  eightr-tun 
year,  after  having  been  Buddha  M 
seven  yearsy  durmg  which  pen^ 
had  made  many  converts,  and  refod 
ed  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow-  ^ 
tures.  The  cod  Sacrea  attended 
death.bed  of  Ooutama  Buddha. 
promised  to  watch  over  his  religii^ 
five  thousand  years.  At  the  ex] 
tion  of  that  period,  Gautama  pr 
to  reappear  on  earth  to  perform 
cles  ;  sifter  which  the  elements 
being  would  become  absorbed  in  ^\ 
and  annihilated  for  ever.  As  soci 
Gouttima  Buddha  died,  his  bod y 
deposited  in  K  golden  coffin» 


*  A  full  description  of  Adam^s  Peak  will  be  given  in  due  course, 
t  Does  the  reader  remember  the  miracle  of  ms  birth? 
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was  placed  upon  a  pyre  of  Muukl-wood 

one  hundrea  and    thirty    cubits    in 

faeigbt.*    The  flames  did  not  consume 

ibe  whole  of  the  body — a  tooth  was 

frf ?erTed ;  some  of  the  flesh  became 

panicles  of  gold,  a  portion  of  the  bones 

mrhf  the  remainder  being  distributed 

a*  out  various  parts  of  the  world,  more 

t^pecially  Ceylon,  where  the  relics  are 

ir»-«erved  in  a  dome- topped  building 

f  .5.'!ed  Dagobah  ;    and  a  Dagohah  is 

'n^ide^ed  as  sacred  as  a  Widhare,  or 

rf'jple  which  is  dedicated  to  the  ser- 

t  i<  I'  of  Buddha.    Tradition  states  that 

UMam  Bvddha  is  now  in  Ni-wane, 

'hi^h  is  the  ultimate  reward  and  rest- 

^I'place  of  all  Buddhas  and  good 

"  ji.    The  priests  will  not  give  any 

I'  inite  idea  of  Ni-wane,  saying  that  it 

;  a  religious  mystery  which  they  are 

'hiilden  to  enter  upon  or  discuss. 

y-^ane  is  a  compound  of  two  Cinga- 

^^e  words,  m*  and  wcme — the  flrst  sig- 

'  iej  "no,"  the  last  *'  thirst.*'     Some 

•  .r'{»«jse  that  Nl-tocme  means  utter  an- 
f'uiiation;  and  from  the  opinion  we 
^SH'  heard  expressed  by   Cingalese 

'u.)brs,  who  were  learned  men  and 
7-^1  followers  of  Buddha,  we  coincide 
Q  the  definition  of  the  term.  The 
:"iTe  of  supreme  bliss  is  iuTariably  al- 
-wl'il  to  as  complete  absorption  or 
:v>:hi]ation ;  and  the  natural  conclu- 

'•  must  be,  that  one  who  from  his 
f.  tiies  had  hecom^B^iddha  must  enjoy 
'>.  most  superlative  degree  of  happx- 
>^;»  promised  by  the  sacred  writings, 
^iii^  heathen  idea  of  bliss  appears  ex- 
* ;» "niinary  to  a  mind  which  has  been 

•?t  and  enlightened  by  the  truths  of 
^-'-  Christian  religion :  the  Buddhist 
'  kin^  for  reward  and  bliss  in  absolute 
-■■ihilation  of  spirit  and  being — ^the 
' '  r:  tian,  in  dwelling  to  all  eternity 

•  the  mansion  prepared  for  the  par- 
■'  «I  rinner. 

f  he  Cingalese  date  from  the  death 
['^  G(Aaama  Buddha  ;  and  although  it 
''  Liost  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
^"fr  in  which  he  lived  or  died,  we 

tlic've  that  this  year  1849  is  reckoned 
'  V  the  Cmgalese  as  239d  after  Bud- 

y,  and  we  arc  borne  out  in  this 
i^f  by  Davy,  who  states  that  1821 

f  the  Christian  era  corresponded  to 
-  '-4  after  Buddha. 

^y  will  now  proceed  to  give  an 

-iline  of  Buddhism,  the  tenets  and 


principles  which  were  inculated  by 
Goutctma ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable for  a  heathen  code  of  morality 
or  religion  to  be  good,  we  believe 
Buddhaieal  doctrines  and  precepts  to 
be  the  best  pagan  religion  known. 
The  principal  tenets  of  Buddhism  are, 
that  mind  and  matter  are  both  immor- 
tal ;  that  mankind  have  come  into 
their  present  condition  from  a  number- 
less series  of  transmigrations,  which 
extend  backwards  for  an  immense 
period ;  and  these  transmigrations 
will  continue  for  ever.  We  have 
previously  stated  that  Buddhists  arp 
absolute  materialists — the  dogma  of 
eternity  of  matter  being  continually 
inculcated;  they  believe  this  world 
always  has  existed,  and  will  exist  for 
ever ;  that  it  will  be  frequently  des- 
troyed, and  will  be  reproduced.  In 
one  respect  the  religion  of  Buddha  re- 
sembles that  of  uie  Christian — ^the 
Buddhist  aflirming  that  sin,  sorrow, 
disease,. a>nd  death,  were  not  always  the 
portion  of  mankind,  but  were  caused 
by  the  ungovernable  passions  of  disobe- 
dience, lust,  avarice,  and  lying,  being 
indulged  in  by  man.  The  gods,  ac- 
cording to  the  Buddhist,  are  spirits  of 
an  immortal  nature,  whose  power  and 
knowledge,  although  vast,  is  limited, 
and  although  far  superior  to  mankind 
in  intelligence  and  wisdom,  are  im- 
measurably the  inferiors  of  the  succes- 
sive Buddhas  which  have  impeared  on 
earth.  In  a  Cingalese  work,  entitled 
**  Suttra  Pitaka,"  which  contains  some 
of  the  precepts  and  sermons  of  Gou^ 
tama  Buddha,  we  read  the  following 
accounts  of  the  gods : — 

"  Living  beings  first  appeared  by  an 
apparitional  birth,  subsisting  on  the 
clement  of  felicity,  illuminated  by  their 
own  effulgence,  moving  through  the  air, 
delightfully  located,  and  existed  in 
unity  and  concord.  This  was  the  Ori- 
ginal condition  of  man ;  but  human 
nattlre  could  not  remain  in  this  con- 
dition— sin  and  lust  entered  the  world, 
and  man  became  a  wicked  creature. 
Twenty-four  god-like  men  appeared  in 
succession,  whose  lives  were  holy  and 
pure.  In  the  revolutions  of  countless 
ages  they  appeared ;  their  sojourn  on 
earth,  although  fraught  with  misery  to 
themselves,  did  not  materially  benefit 
mankind,  when  I,  Goutama  Buddha,  ap- 


*  A  cubit  in  Ceylon  is  the  length  of  a  man*s  forearm,  measuring  ftrom  the  elbow 
■^  the  top  of  the  middle  finger. 
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peared  on  earth  id  my  present  form.  I 
am  the  most  exalted  in  the  world — I  am 
the  chief  in  the  world — I  am  the  most 
excellent  in  the  world.  This  is  my  last 
birth ;  hereafter  there  is  to  me  no  other 
generation.  One  more  Baddha  is  yet 
to  come — then  shall  cease  the  present 
order  of  things.*' 

It  18  stated  that  Goutama  did  not 
write  out  either  his  precepts  or  dis- 
courses, and  that  written  records  did 
not  i^pear  until  centuries  afler  his 
decease.  The  Cingalese  antiquarian 
scholar  affirms,  that  Goyiama's  doc- 
trines, precepts,  and  traditions,  were 
handed  down  by  his  disciples  from  one 
generation  to  another,  until,  in  the 
reign  of  Waliagam  Bahoo,  king  of 
Ceylon,  which  was  four  centuries 
after  Goutama  Buddha*s  death,  the 
whole  of  his  precepts,  discourses,  and 
doctrines,  were  collected  and  tran- 
scribed by  learned  priests,  who  dwelt 
in  AloolenOf  in  the  district  of  MateU. 
This  collection  comprises  the  complete 
system  of  Buddhism,  but  the  works 
are  so  Toluminous,  that  no  living  man 
has  ever  been  able  to  read  the  whole. 
The  works,  although  rare,  are  still  to 
be  found  in  Ceylon,  and  these  sacred 
writings  are  the  authorities  resorted 
to  by  the  Buddhist  in  all  disputed  or 
doubtful  points  in  their  religion  ;  and 
the  Cingalese  maintain  most  positively 
that  the  establishment  of  their  temples, 
mode  of  worship,  and  doctrines,  are 
in  strict  accordance  with  these  works. 
The  number  of  these  sacred  works  are 
five — the  names  as  follow : — 

Sangoot'Sangia — the  valuable  col- 
lection ;  Angotra-Sangia — the  ele- 
mentary collection ;  Dtk-Sangia — ^the 
lon^  collection ;  Medoon-Scmgia — the 
miiUlling  collection ;  Koodoogot-San- 
^^--^the  remaining  collection.  The 
whole  of  these  works  are  written  in 
countless  volumes,  and  are  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Angottra" 
Sangia,  which  was  in  twenty>five  vo- 
lumes, but  unfortunately  some  of  the 
volumes  are  missing. 

The  life  of  Goutama  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  Buddhaicai  tenets; 
he  was  chaste,  temperate,  and  humble; 
he  went  from  village  to  village  preach- 
ing his  doctrines,  and  permitted  his 
disciples  and  followers  to  write  down 
his  discourses.  The  doctrines  incul- 
cated by  Goutama  were  faith  in  the 
Buddhas,  confidence  in  the  gods,  and 
the  efficacy  of  charity  and  good  works. 
Invariably  followed  by  multitudes. 


and  attended  by  innumerable  priests 
and  disciples,  Goutama  travelled  from 
place  to  place,  asking  no  alms,  but 
receiving  all  that  were  freely  offered ; 
simple  in  manners,  humbly  austere  in 
deportment,  he  courted  not  the  smiles 
of  the  great,  nor  did  he  heed  their 
frowns  when  he  deemed  it  necessan'  to 
administer  rebukes,  or  admonish  them 
concerning  their  sinfully  licentious 
lives.  The  discourses  and  doctrines 
of  Goutama  Buddha  would  not  hare 
disgraced  a  more  enlightened  age ;  he 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  subjugating 
the  passions,  charity  to  our  poorer 
brethren,  good  will  to  oar  neighbours, 
and  kind  ness  to  animals.  We  subjoin 
a  few  of  his  precepts,  and  the  substance 
of  one  of  his  discourses.  The  precepts 
are  extracted  from  the  Damma  Padim^ 
or  the  Footsteps  of  Religion : — 


(« 


All  the  religion  of  Bnddha  is  con- 
tained in  these  three  precepts :  '  Purify 
thy  mind  ;'  '  abstain  from  vice  ;*  '  prac- 
tise virtue.' 

'*  He  is  a  more  noble  warrior  who 
snbdaes  himself,  than  he  who  in  the 
battle  conquers  thousands.** 

"  True  nobility  is  not  of  one's  paren- 
tage, but  is  the  offspring  of  a  virtaoiu 
mind  and  spotless  life.*' 

"  Religion  is  the  road  to  immortality ; 
irreli?ion  the  road  to  death.  A  religious 
man  dies  not ;  bat  he  that  is  irreligioos 
is,  even  whilst  in  this  world,  as  one  that 
is  dead." 

"  A  wise  man  will  so  establish  him- 
self in  industry,  perseverance,  prudence, 
and  mental  control,  that  he  is  oercr 
borne  away  by  the  turbid  waters  of  li- 
centiousness." 

"  Shun  the  practice  of  irreligion ; 
shun  sensuality ;  shun  the  evil  speaker : 
by  shunning  these  sins  man  is  a  gainer, 
for  the  religious  and  meditative  expe- 
rience supreme  happiness.'* 

*'  As  the  mighty  rock  Mahu-meru-jxtf' 
wate  remains  unshaken  by  the  storm, 
so  is  the  wise  men  unmoved  by  praise  or 
disapprobation.*  ' 

"  To  the  virtuous,  all  is  pure ;  there- 
fore think  not  the  going  unclothed, 
being  defiled  with  dirt,  fasting,  Uing 
on  the  ground,  or  remaining  motionless, 
can  muce  the  pure  impure— ^^  the  mind 
will  atill  remain  the  MmeJ* 

''Let  those  who  bestow  all  1^^^^^ 
thoughts  and  attention  on  their  bodies, 
gaze  upon  the  skeletons  of  those  depart- 
ed ;  then  let  them  say  if  their  carca«A 
is  worth  the  care.  Kings,  their  pride, 
greatness  and  grandeur  decay;  hot 
truth  is  immutable  and  eternal.** 
**  Conquer  anger  by  mildness,  efil  hy 
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^od,  avarice  by  liberality,  falsehood  by 
troth.  Enl  passions  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated  all  at  once ;  it  is  a  slow  work, 
and  most  be  done  gradually,  just  as  the 
jeveUer  removes  rust  from  gold." 

"  The  wicked  man  is  like  a  decayed 
W;  the  harbinger  of  death  is  near, 
and  yet  the  sinner  stands  at  the  gate, 
vitkoat  baying  made  provision  for  his 
fntore  life." 

**  Know,  oh  !  sinner,  that  wicked  ac- 
tions cannot  be  hid ;  avarice  and  wrath 
vUl  bring  long-suffering  upon  thee.*' 

**  Xo  flame  bums  so  fiercely  as  that 
of  last ;  nought  has  a  grasp  so  powerful 
»s  hatred  ;  no  net  is  equal  to  the  meshes 
c^  follv ;    no  flood  is  so  impetuous  as 

desire.* 
**  Men  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will 

be,  subject  to  unjust  praise  and  unjust 

f^nsurejt  '^^^  ^^^  ™a^  i^  ^^^  most  skil- 

^irA  of  all  charioteers  who  can  guide  the 

chariot  of  his  mind." 
**  Sin  is  ofttimes  clothed  in  the  garb 

of  virtne^    bat  the  effects  unclothe  it 

speedily ;  then  vice  is  seen  in  its  naked 

hideottsness.** 
"  Mental  control  and  the  subjugation 

of  the  passions  is  the  road  to  happiness 

ud  eternal  bliss." 
**Han  should   perform  those  deeds 

vhich  time  will  not  cause  him  to  repent ; 

therefore  be  not  desirous  of  discovering 

the  faults  of  others,  but  zealously  guard 

»">«•  own." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a 
discoarse  entitled  MangaLs  .*— . 

"  Thon  art  not  to  serve  the  unwise, 
bTit  to  attend  on  the  learned,  and  to 
aike  offerings  to  those  who  are  worthy 
r^f  homage ;  thou  shouldst  live  in  a  re- 
ii^ous  neighbourhood,  to  be  a  performer 
'•f  Yirtuous  actions;  thou  must  be  well 
informed  in  religion,  mild  in  manners, 
-(•bject  to  discipline,  and  of  pleasant 
ipvech ;  thoa  must  honour  thy  father 
and  thj  mother,  provide  for  thy  wife 
3^ 'id  children,  follow  a  sinless  vocation, 
;;t^e  alms  to  those  who  stand  in  need, 
|L'.*t  virtuously ;  assist  relatives,  and 
t»;ad  a  blameless  life.  To  be  free  from 
'n.  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks, 
to  persevere  in  virtue,  to  be  respectful 
and  kind,  contented,  grateful,  and  to 
listen  at  proper  seasons  to  religious  in- 
structions; to  be  mild,  subject  to  re- 
proof, to  have  access  to  priests,  and  to 
run  verse  with  them  on  religious  sub- 
j  ^:tA ;  to  have  a  mind  unshaken  by 
prosperity,   or   adversity,  inaccessible 


to  sorrows,  free  from  impttrity,  and 
tranquil;  these  are  the  chief  excellences. 
They  who  practise  all  these  virtues, 
and  are  not  overcome  by  evil,  enjoy  the 
perfection  of  happiness,  and  obtain  the 
chief  good." 

The  following  prohibitions  or  com* 
mands  were  delivered  by  Ooutama 
Buddha  .*«. 

*'  Abstain  from  fornication  and  adul- 
tery ;  abstain  from  stealing ;  abstain 
from  taking  life  from  man,  bird,  beast, 
or  reptile ;  abstain  from  coveting ;  ab- 
stain from  all  foolish  conversation ; 
abstain  from  betraying  the  secrets  of 
others :  abstain  from  all  evil  wishes  to 
others;  abstain  from  slander;  abstain 
from  lying;  abstain  from  all  an  just 
suspicion." 

The  precepts,  discourses,  and  com- 
mands which   we  have  quoted    will 
show  that   the   doctrines    inculcated 
b^  Goutama  Buddha  are  those  of  pu- 
rity and  strict  morality.     Although 
reason  convinces  us   there   is  much 
fable  intermixed  in  the  account  of  his 
birth  and  life,   still  historical    facts 
prove  that  the  son  of  a  powerful  mo- 
narch did  abandon  his  throne,  and,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  health,  manhood,  and 
intellect,  became  a  wandering  pauper, 
roaming  from  place  to  place,  inculcat- 
ing piety  and  virtue.      Can  we  feel 
astonished  that  the  being  called  by  the 
Cingalese  Goutama  Buddha,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  prophet,   and  worshipped 
as  agod?    In  **  Knighton,"  page 79,  we 
read  *•  The  rise  ana  process  of  a  later 
faith  may  convince  us  that  there  was 
nothing  improbable  in  his  (Goutama) 
assuming  tne  character  of  a  prophet, 
and,  still  less,  in  his  being  received  as 
such.      In  the  prime  of  manhood  he 
renounces  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  retreats  to  an  unfrequented 
forest,  and  there  submits  to  want  and 
privation,  regardless  of  the  hopes  of 
ambition,  or  of  the  softer  feelings  of 
affection." 

We  believe  that  we  have  given  a 
clear  outline  of  the  Buddhist  religion^ 
and  in  future  chapters  propose  describ- 
ing the  gods,  priesthood,  ceremonies, 
and  all  matter  that  is  connected  with 
the  Buddhalcal  form  of  worship. 
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"  To  excite  hatred  and  ill-will  among 
different  classes  of  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects,*' is  a  misdemeanour  at  common 
law>  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. It  may  appear  singular  that* 
while  Irish  journalists  have  been  pro- 
secutedi  with  exemplary  rigour,  for  se- 
ditious and  felonious  publications,  the 
Attorney- General  for  England  has 
never  proceeded  against  the  Time$9  for 
these  mischievous  libels  in  which  the 
Queen's  English  and  Irish  subjects  have 
been  daily,  for  several  years  back,  ex- 
cited to  mutual  hostility  in  the  columns 
of  that  journal.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  offence  has  been,  and  is,  dav 
by  day,  committed  and  repeated  with 
enormous  audacity ;  and  as  little  can 
it  be  questioned  that  any  jury  empan- 
nelled  to  try  the  publisher  of  that 
newspaper  on  an  indictment  for  such 
sedition,  would  be  compelled  either  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  **  guilty/*  or  to 
violate  their  oaths.  No  London  jury, 
however,  could  be  found  to  say  that 
the  Times  has  committed  a  legal  of- 
fence, by  any  amount  of  insolence, 
falsehood,  or  provocation,  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

for  jurymen  in  London  are  not 
made  of  purer  materials  than  else- 
where; and  often,  when  they  have 
found  their  duty  as  jurors  conflict 
with  their  judgments  or  prejudices  as 
citizens,  they  have  preferred  what 
Blackstone  delicately  calls  a  ''pious 
perjury**  to  finding  verdicts  according 
to  the  evidence.  When  forgery  was 
a  felony  punishable  with  death,  scarce 
any  amount  of  evidence  could  wring  a 
verdict  of  guilty  from  a  London  jury ; 
and  the  well-known  and  avowed  deter- 
mination of  jurors  there,  and  else- 
where in  England,  not  to  convict  in 
forgerv  cases>  so  long  as  death  re- 
mained the  penalty,  was  the  main 
reason  assigned  for  the  alteration  of 
the  law,  and  the  passing  of  that  new 
enactment  by  which  the  punishment 
of  forgery  is  now  reduced  to  transpor- 
tation ;  for,  whenever  public  opinion, 
in  England,  has  declared  itself  so  une- 
quivocally as  by  jurors  refusing  to  find 
unpopular  verdicts,  the  hint  has  been 
taken  by  the  legislature,  and  the  cause 


of  compliunt,  whatever  it  may  be,  hai 
been  removed. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  respects  pun- 
ishment before  the  legal  tnbuDals  for 
the  trial  of  offences  of  this  nature,  the 
Times  is  safe  in  the  lax  principles  of 
those  to  whose  bad  passions  it  panders. 
But  it  is  not  safe  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  th^  good  and  loyal  subjects  of 
the  Queen,  who  lament  to  see  her 
Majesty's  influence  and  authority  weak- 
ened with  her  people,  by  provocation 
and  contempts  which  are  not  the  leis 
criminal  because  they  are  practised 
with  a  scandalous  impunity. 

But,  besides  the  inducement  of  a 
depraved  public  opinion,  the  Timet 
has  had  another  motive  in  the  more 
flagrant  of  its  late  excesses.  The  cfro- 
tralists  believe  that  the  "  reduction  oi 
Ireland"  will  never  be  complete  till 
our  superior  courts  of  law  are  traoS' 
ferred  to  Westminster.  They  consi- 
der,  and  not  unwisely,  that,  so  long  « 
Dublin  remains  the  place  of  residency 
of  dve  or  six  hundred  men  educatei; 
for  the  bar,  with  large  attainniento  an<: 
a  superfluity  of  leisure,  there  will  d*- 
ver  be  wanting  abundant  elements  o| 
resistance  to  their  provincialising  anj 
plebeianising  policy.  It  is  with  this 
view  they  improve  every  occarion  o 
disparaging  our  Irish  courts,  and  o 
bringing  the  administration  of  juMici 
in  Ireland  by  Irish  law  authorities  intj 
contempt  With  this  view  the  Time 
offered  that  gross  insult  to  the  Qaeen' 
Irish  judges  at  our  December  DabHi 
commission,  and  raised  with  so  mac] 
malignity  the  cry  of  incompetenc 
against  the  Irish  Attorney -General. 

The  affront  to  the  judges  was  no 
more  insolent  than  mischievous.  Th 
Irish  have  been  habitually  reviled  foi 
their  lawlessness ;  for  their  want  c 
respect  for  constituted  authority,  th 
last  commission  in  Dahlia  mar  fair); 
be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  justice  of  tb^ 
accusation.  Two  judges  there  pw 
nounced  an  order,  the  legality  of  wnid 
has  never  been  disputed,  against  pc^ 
lishing  the  proceedings  on  Mr.  Dutf;^ 
indictment  pending  the  trial.  Thi 
Irish  press,  with  exemplary  respect  foi 
the  Queen's  judges,  submitted  to  tba 
order,  although  it  was  an  inconvenient 
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iiiii,  as  it  appeared  in  the  end,  an  im* 
provident  order ;  but  the  Times  not 
on]j  violated  and  defied  the  order — 
a5»  iDdeed>  the  whole  press  of  London 
did — but  added  contumeljr  and  per- 
siiQal  insult  to  its  contempt — deh'ght- 
etJ,  doubtless,  at  the  opportunity  of 
ikmaging  the  Irish  benchi  at  whatever 
risk  to  society  here,  provided  only 
another  ingredient  could  so  be  pro- 
eared  for  the  case  against  the  Irish 
Uw  courts  which  they  have  in  prepa- 
ration. 

The  complaint  against  the  Attor- 
nej-General,  if  less  mischievous  than 
the  contempt  against  the  judges,  was 
Dore  uiyust.  If  the  Timea  had  com- 
pUioed  against  Mr.  Monahan  for  lend- 
ing himself  to  practices  which  have 
dianioished  the  confidence  of  the 
Queen's  Irish  subjects  in  the  adminis- 
truion  of  justice ;  or  for  an  unworthy 
participatioQ  in  the  pretences  of  a 
government  who,  while  they  practi- 
iillj  violate  the  first  principles  of  the 
coastitutioD,  claim  credit  for  adminis- 
tJ^ring  the  afi^irs  of  this  country  ac- 
cording to  law,  we  should  have  little 
to  offer  in  his  defence  ;  but  when  the 
Times,  after  approving  of  Mr.  Mona- 
lun's  conduct  in  these  respects — after 
applauding  all  that  has  been,  to  say 
the  least,  questionable  in  his  proceed- 
ings— ^turns  upon  him  with  the  charge 
of  incompetence,  because,  in  the  con- 
dact  often  arduous  state  prosecutions, 
be  has  fallen  into  one  technical  and 
one  material  error,  and  invidiously 
contrasts  him  with  the  British  law  au- 
thorities—  to  whose  miscarriages  in 
their  Chartist  prosecutions  we  need 
Dot  refer — it  is  no  more  than  justice  to 
Mr.  Monahan  and  to  the  Irish  bar,  to 
protest  against  the  monstrous  unfair- 
ness of  the  accusation. 

We  have  no  doubt  Sir  John  Jervis 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim 
the  invidious  comparison,  and  to  de- 
clare that  if  he  had  had  to  contend  with 
the  same  amount  of  legal  ability  as 
has  been  arrayed  against  the  crown  in 
the  late  state  prosecutions  in  Ireland^ 
his  records  would  exhibit  as  question- 
able an  appearance  as  any  that  are 
ever  likely  to  go  up  to  the  Lords  from 
this  conntry. 

When  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners 
make  no  points  on  their  behalf,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  course  of  law 
should  ran  smoothly  ;  but  where  half 
a  dozen  of  the  ablest  men  of  either 


bar  set  themselves  to  detect  flaws  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  prosecutor,  with 
an  ardour  and  devotion  unexampled, 
we  will  be  bold  to  say,  in  the  history 
of  counsel  and  client  in  either  country, 
he  would  be  a  singularly  adroit  practi- 
tioner who  should  thread  his  way 
through  the  maze  of  Irish,  English, 
ante-Poynings,  post-Poyniugs,  and  im- 
perial acts  of  parliament,  which  sur- 
round every  statutable  proceeding  in 
our  law  courts,  without,  at  least,  as 
many  sUps  as  have  hitherto  marked  the 
progress  of  Mr.  Monahan.  To  the  in* 
genuity  of  counsel  for  the  defence,  not 
to  any  fault  of  the  attorney-general,  we 
owe  the  suggestion  on  the  record  of  the 
various  questions  with  which  he  has  had 
to  contend.  Mr.  Monahan  could  not 
help  the  return,  on  the  grand  jury  pa- 
nel, of  citizens  residing  in  a  particular 
quarter  of  Dublin,  which  imperial  le- 
gislation has  left  a  debateable  land 
between  two  jurisdictions.  It  was  by 
no  default  of  his  that  King  Henry  V. 
gave  the  goods  of  felons  to  our  corpo- 
ration ;  nor  could  any  watchfulness  of 
his  have  foreseen  or  prevented  either 
objection.  If  he  had  recognised  the 
English  practice  of  high  treason  at  the 
trials  at  Clonmel,  by  giving  the  accused 
their  lists  of  witnesses  ten  days  before 
the  trial,  the  Times  would  have  been 
the  first  to  charge  collusion ;  and  all 
the  government  press  here  would  have 
exclaimed  against  the  violation  of  the 
imperial  statute,  which  directs  that 
Irish  traitors  shall  have  but  half  the 
facilities  in  that  respect  'which  are 
given  to  Englishmen. 

If  they  blamed  Mr.  Monahan  be^ 
cause  he  has  too  devotedly,  and  with, 
perhaps,  too  little  regard  for  himself, 
done,  in  their  service,  what  must  have 
been  painful  to  his  feelings,  their  cen- 
sure, however  ungrateful  and  unbecom- 
ing, might  not  have  been  undeserved ; 
but  when  they  break  into  this  indecent 
fury  against  him  for  not  providing  for 
the  inevitable  chances  of  every  state 
prosecution  when  defended  by  men  of 
ability,  we  must  conclude  that  either 
frustrated  vengeance  has  driven  them 
mad,  or  that  a  deeper  policy  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  causes  them,  to 
make  the  most  of  the  occasion,  to  ^o 
parage  the  bar  and  bench  of  Ireland. 

If  any  one  should  be  slow  enough  of 
understanding  to  ask  what  motive — or 
if  anyone  inquire  why  Lord  Brougham, 
with  such  indecent  baste,  should  have^ 
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besought  God  add  the  parliament  to 
confer  the  inestimable  blessing  of  good 
lawyers  on  the  Irish,  because  Mr. 
Monahan  had  asked  for  final  judgment 
on  the  overruling  of  Mr.  Duffy's  de- 
murrer, declaring  that  no  tyro  of 
Westminster  Hall  would  have  made  a 
demand  so  untenable  (although  two 
Irish  judges,  either  of  them  a  better 
crown  lawyer  than  Lord  Brougham, 
had  deemed  the  question  worth  a  week's 
consideration),  we  can  tell  the  reason. 
It  is  because  the  party  of  whom  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  Timet  are,  in  this 
instance,  the  representatives,  have  a 
prqiect  for  abolishing  the  Four  Courts 
of  Dublin  ;  andj  as  a  preliminary,  wbh 
that  their  satellites  should  omit  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  Irish  bench 
into  contempt. 

The  misconduct  of  a  juror  on  Mr. 
Duffy's  last  trial  has,  unhappily,  en- 
abled Lord  Brougham  to  renew  his 
animadversions  on  the  administration 
of  justice  in  our  courts  on  better 
grounds.  A  passage  of  unusual  elo- 
quence in  the  address  of  the  prison- 
er's counsel  called  forth  a  burst  of 
applause,  in  which  a  juror  so  far  for- 
got himself  as  to  participate,  by  clap- 
ping his  hands  in  the  jury-box.  This 
impropriety,  sufficiently  gross  in  itself. 
Lord  Brougham  is  represented  by  the 
newspapers  to  have  exaggerated  in  a 
manner  utterly  indefensible,  alleging, 
as  it  would  appear,  without  the  least 
warrant,  that  the  juror  had  led  the  riot 
by  shouting  "  Hurrah  for  Repeal  ;*' 
and  on  this  fabricated  case,  had  the 
temerity  to  suggest  that  the  queen's 
Irish  subjects  at  large  should  be  de- 
prived of  trial  by  jury.  Then,  turn- 
ing on  the  prisoner's  counsel,  he  is 
represented  as  having  charged  them 
with  offering  insults  to  the  bench — a 
charge  which  everybody  here  knows 
to  be  utterly  untrue,  and  which  was 
palpably  made  for  no  other  motive 
than  through  the  licentiousness  of  the 
bar  to  imply  the  imbecility  of  the 
judges.  The  delinquent  juror  has 
since  expressed  his  contrition.  His 
was  an  unpremeditated  impropriety. 
Lord  Brougham's  statements,  sugges- 
tions, and  implications  all  appear  to 
have  been  made  on  deliberation.  We 
cannot  but  think  that,  on  the  whole,  he 


is  more  to  be  censured  than  Mr.  Barke, 
even  assuming  that  his  exaggerations 
and  misstatements  were  the  mere  re* 
suits  of  excitement,  made  without  pre- 
meditation and  forgotten  as  sooq  as 
made.*  Taking  them,  however,  a^  ve 
believe  them  to  be,  as  parts  of  a  syste- 
matic design  for  the  disparagement  of 
the  Irish  law  courts,  the  misconduct  of 
the  commoner  in  the  jury-box  appears 
trivial  in  comparison  with  that  which 
the  newspapers  impute  to  the  lord  in 
parliament. 

If  Lord  Brougham  had  been  able 
to  say  that  the  suspicion  of  nojost 
family  partialities  so  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  judges,  as  to  leid 
to  scandalous  criminations  between  the 
bar  and  the  bench  in  open  court  at 
Inns-quay,  to  the  delay  of  suitors  ind 
the  opprobrium  of  justice ;  or  that  the 
list  of  records  for  trial  in  the  principal 
commercial  town  of  Ireland  was  a 
year  in  arrear,  he  would  have  had  a 
better  case  for  prefacing  his  project 

His  bill  for  the  fusion  of  the  English 
and  Irish  bars,  although  in  other  haodi 
it  might  not  perhaps  be  regarded  with 
so  much  suspicion*  as  introduced  by 
him  was  manifestly  a  step  towards  the 
cross-channel  extension  of  the  western 
circuit,  and  the  drawing  of  all  Iri^ 
pleas  to  Westminster.  The  mode  sag-  i 
gested  by  the  advisers  of  the  present 
administration  is  less  direct,  bat  not 
less  certain  to  end  in  the  same  resaltf 
at  least  so  far  as  the  interests  of  Dub- 
lin are  concerned.  They  would  first 
draw  away  all  country  pleas  from  the 
courts  on  Inns-quay  to  certain  new 
county  courts  which  they  have  in  pre- 
paration ;  and  when  the  hall  of  the 
Four  (Courts  shall  be  deserted,  would 
superannuate  the  idle  judges,  and  clo« 
the  doors.  A  suspicious  mind  might 
easily  imagine  how  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  newly-erected  tribunak might  again 
be  narrowed,  when  the  superior  places 
of  resort  for  suitors  in  Ireland  were 
no  longer  open,  and  how  the  surplus 
business,  having  nowhere  else  to  go 
to,  should,  perforce^  find  its  way  to 
Westminster  Hall.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  is  their  own  aggrandisement  so 
much  as  the  destruction  of  Dablini 
the  promoters  of  this  policy  desire. 
DubUn  is  the  stumbling-block  to  their 


*  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Burke,  denies  that  he  diorged 
him  with  hnrramg  for  Repeal    The  newspapers  all  reported  it  otherwise. 
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economy.  Dublin  stands  between  them 
and  consammate  centra] ization.  See- 
if'f  this,  they  now  openly  assume,  as 
the  motto  and  catch-word  of  their 
vhole  policy*  Delenda  est  Eblana. 

This  is  the  true  key  to  the  eager- 
ness with  which  all  the  difficulties  of 
oar  state  prosecutions  are  exaggerated 
into  miscarriages,    and    the  judges, 
j  cries,  and    prosecutors    reviled    for 
bcap&city  and  corruption^  as  often  as 
the  abilities  of  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Butt, 
bir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  or  Mr.  John 
O'Hagan,  interpose  the  least  obstacle 
u  the  march  of  judicial  vengeance. 
1:  matters  not  that  public  confidence 
<a  the  purity  and  firmness  of  the  bench 
Dij  be  shaken  ;  that  a  belief  in  the 
ise&paeity   of  the   crown   officers    to 
protect  society    may  be    propagated 
•unoDgst  a   dissatisfied  and   suffering 
people;  the  Hmes  and  Lord  Brougham 
eve  not  a  jot  what  present  mischief 
inAj  result,  so  as  they  shall  secure  for 
loodon  the  ultimate  enjoyment  of  the 
iilf million  per  annum  now  spent  in 
1a V  business  in  Dublin,  nor  the  party 
it  Isrge,  so  as  they  succeed  in  carrying 
the  project   at  least  so  far,  as  that 
that  half  million  shall  be  spent  any- 
where else  than  where  it  now  main- 
tiios  so  inconvenient  an  amount  of 
t  istile  and  obstructive  ability. 

It  is  no  new  device,  but  a  part  of 
ttf  original  scheme  of  absorption  into 
Hogiand  of  everything  worth  drawing 
«vaj  from  this  country,  as  old  as  the 
Toion.  If  Lord  Castlereagh  had  had 
i&eans  sufficient  to  buy  up  the  city  of 
Dublin  itself,  as  he  did  the  parlia- 
ir.entary  representation  of  the  bo- 
roughs, a  transfer  of  the  Irish  courts 
of  kw  would  have  accompanied  the 
transfer  of  the  Irish  courts  of  legis- 
Ution. 

If  the  current  formula  against  agita- 
tion— that  b,  as  now  understood  in 
/•^vemment  circles,  against  Irishmen 
^f  any  class  looking  into  their  public 
i^ffkirs^have  made  any  of  our  readers 


so  blind  to  what  is  passing  as  to  need 
proof  of  the  existence  of  this  design, 
we  would  refer  them  to  a  sufficiently 
significant  authority.  In  the  year 
1824,  the  Record  Commissioners  pub- 
lished, at  vast  expense,  the  "Liber 
Munerutn  MunicipaUum  HtbemuB,"  in 
two  vols,  folio,  being  a  digest  of  all 
existing  records  respecting  the  public 
establishments  of  Ireland  from  the 
conquest.  At  page  128  of  vol.  i.  of 
that  work  is  given  a  synoptical  sche- 
dule of  the  di^erent  Irish  departments 
of  Civil  Administration,  Religion  and 
Public  Instruction,  Law,  Revenue 
and  Public  Defence.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient  for  the  present  pui^x>se  to  ex- 
tract the  introductory  paragraph  which 
prefaces  the  details  under  each  of 
these  headings  in  the  table :-« 

"  1.  State  Officers,  and  Officers 
FOR  Civil  Affairs In  this  depart- 
ment, as  it  stood  in  1760,  or  imme- 
diately before  the  Union,  while  Ireland 
was  a  distinct  kingdom,  many  offices 
have  been  abrogated  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  many  more  have  now,  by 
process  of  time,  become  obsolete.  When- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  itself, 
and  that  cannot  come  too  soon,  this 
department  may  be  very  advantageously 
consolidated  with  the  principal  one  in 
London.* 

"2.  Religion  AND  Public  Instruc- 
tion.— The  union  of  the  Irish  sees,  at 
least  of  the  archiepiscopal  ones,  with 
some  one  or  other  in  England,  would 
seem  the  most  natural  way  of  consoli- 
dating the  Church  of  Ireland  with  ours 
in  England.  Though  the  articles  of 
both  are  the  same,  their  canons  are 
different.  At  present  they  stand  in  the 
anomalous  relation  in  which  the  two 

?arliaments  stood  before  the  Union  of 
800.  By  the  union  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  we  have  put  our  Pro- 
testant State  in  safety :  by  a  similar 
course  with  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment of  Ireland,  it  remains  to  put  in 
equal  safety  our  Reformed  Church  in 
that  country. 

"  3.  Law. — Much  of  this  department 


*  Lower  down  in  this  column,  under  the  head  of  **  Keeper  of  the  Records  in 
Birmineham  Tower,"  our  antiquarian  friends,  who  have  indulged  the  expectation 
r  foaoding  in  Dublin  a  National  School  of  Historic  Literature,  may  see  on  how 
frail  a  basis  they  have  built  their  hopes,  if  the  plan  of  which  what  we  are  now  about 
t«>  cite  is  bat  a  subordinate  detail,  is  to  be  suffered  to  proceed  to  its  consummation. 
"  An  office  analogous  to  that  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  at  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, having  the  care  of  such  as  are  consulted  by  the  historian  and  curious  antiqnary 
ratfa«r  than  the  man  of  business.  It  is  clear  that,  since  the  Union,  all  these  kinds 
'j(  records,  as  well  as  papers  and  books  of  the  old  privv  council,  should,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  be  aept  in  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  or  near  the 
vffice  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Irish  Department  at  Westmmster." 
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has  been  abrogated  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  much  more  must  and  will  he 
Ro.  This  and  the  two  preceding  de- 
partments are  still  too  much  in  the  old 
spirit  of  a  distinct  kingdom,  and  cannot 
too  soon  be  consolidated  with  the  parent 
establishment. 

"  4.  Rbvende Almost  the  vhole  of 

this  department,  as  it  stood  ia  1760, 
that  is,  so  far  as  it  had  not  even  then 
become  obsolete  by  non-usage,  may  now 
be  considered  as  abrogated  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  revenue  establishment 
IS  now,  as  it  ought  to  be,  one  and  entire, 
for  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 

'*5.  PiTBLic  Dbpence This  whole 

department,  so  far  as  it  has  sot  already 
become  obsolete  by  non-usage,  may 
now  be  con|idered  as  abrogated  by  act 
of  parliament.  The  war  establishment 
is  now,  as  it  ought  to  be,  one  and  entire, 
for  the  whole  United  Kingdom." 

Besides  this  tabular  digest*  the  work 
contains  an  introductory  disquisitionj 
from  the  concluding  part  of  which  we 
shall  make  one  other  instructive  ex- 
tract : — 

**  It  is  good  to  repeat  here,  once  for 
all,  and  for  the  last  time,  a  truth  which 
ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  dissembled 
or  overlooked,  that  until  thb  Law 
AND  Church  departments  are  in* 

CORPORATED  WITH  THE  PARENT  ONES 

IN  England,  the  Union  is  but  half 
ACCOMPLISHED.  Nor  should  there  re- 
main any  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
any  separate  state  department  at  all ; 
while,  to  administer  the  national  law 
and  religion  of  England  impartially  in 
Ireland,  EnglUh  judges  only,  and  Eng- 
lish high  clergymen  and  bishops,  should 
be  commissioned  in  ordinary." 

These  avowals,  however,  were  found 
so  inconveniently  candid  that»  after  all 
the  expenses  of  the  work  had  been  in- 
curred* its  publication  was  suppressed^ 
and  the  few  copies  which  have  found 
their  way  to  the  hands  of  students 
in  Ireland*  are  now  only  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  libraries  of  learned  bo« 
dies ;  but  the  policy  remains  the  same } 
and  we  constantly  witness  the  manifes- 
tation of  it  in  suggestions  now  for  the 
removal  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Col* 
lections  to  Southampton — now  for  the 
transfer  to  Chelsea  of  the  Royal  Hos* 
pital — now  for  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant — and  now* 
againj  after  a  long  intermission*  in  the 
revival  of  this  destructive  scheme*  for 
the  suppression  of  our  law  courts. 

It  is  true*  no  one  has  as  yet  had  the 
boldness  to  put  it  forth  authoritatively; 


but*  concurrently  with  those  attack 
by  the  Times  and  by  Lord  Brougba 
on  our  courts  of  justice*  judges,  asi 
law  officers*  there  has  commeocei 
in  Dublin  the  same  kind  of  tentitiv( 
process  among  the  ambitious  jouni 
men  of  our  bar*  which*  before  th( 
Union*  was  tried  with  so  much  saccesi 
among  our  ambitious  young  member 
of  parliament.  London  is  a  greatei 
iield;  a  man  of  talent  night  tberi 
gratify  his  political  as  well  a»  legal  am 
pition-^might  represent  a  borough  m 
his  own  circuit*  and*  after  gainiiu 
wealth  at  court  in  the  morning,  m^i\ 

fain  reputation*  perhaps  power,  in  tb< 
ouse  in  the  evening.  At  least  om 
Irish  lawyer  should  be  employed  (h 
each  side  in  every  Irish  case*  while  tlx 
whole  field  of  British  practice  wool^i 
be  open  to  their  competition  besides. 
The  circuits  would  go  on  as  usual :  it 
would  be  but  the  addition  of  a  f«w 
hours  to  the  journey  to  the  first  asslie 
town.  Then  there  would  be  the  whol« 
legal  patronage  of  England*  besidei 
the  numerous  new  appointments  ii'ci- 
dent  to  the  creation  of  countj  coarti 
of  large  jurisdiction.  We  know  not 
what  more  besides  ;  but  we  sappose,  'i 
the  scheme  were  ripe  enough*  moiM|i 
would  not  be  wanting.  J 

To  the  public*  the  jostificatioa  o) 
the  measure  would  be  cheap  U'i 
brought  home  to  every  mao*s  door. 
What  is  it  to  the  litigant  who  lif«i>oi 
Cork  or  Donegal,  whether  every  se* 
cond  house  in  Merrion-sqvare  be  let  is' 
tenements  to  indigent  roomkeepers?| 
Are  they  to  continue  paying  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  for  the  trial  of  a  reoori, 
that  Dublin  may  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  a  quasi  aristocracy*  when  live  M^ 
lings  would  pay  the  costs  of  s  suisi 
mary  decree*  for  which  they  will  need 
but  an  occasional  a|>peal  to  We?i-| 
minster  ?  In  reference  to  such  sug^ 
gestions  as  these,  we  can  do  no  betti^ 
than  repeat  what  has  been  very  veil 
said  on.  the  same  subject  by  a  vnt«f 
in  the  Preis,  a  new  Dublin  i^i^^J 
which  has  the  credit  of  leading 
way  in  what  we  hope  will  be  anatio 
resistance  to  this  new  overt  act 
metropolitan  rapacity  :^ 

"  Our  attendon  has  been  csJI«d  bti 
correspondent,   '  An  Attorney,'  to  t< 
project  of  exteodiog  the  yukiiicim 
the  Courts  of  Qnarter  Sessions  to  v 
hundred  pounds  in  civil  oases.    If  tb' 
be,  it  18  manifest  that  that  Bflui» 
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'"It  another  form  of  that  principle  of 

(^ntralisation  which  has  been  so  inces- 

Mntly  and  so  insidioasly  employed  in 

ihe  abdaction  of  the  institutions  of  this 

ciantr?.    This  course   has   been  pur- 

^utni  without  any  regard  to  the  obliga- 

:v'ns  of  truth  or  the  conditions  of  treaty ; 

ami  with  no  higher  object  in  view  than 

tif  immediate  aggrandisement  of  Lon- 

-■•n,  and  the  temporary  reduction  of 

Wand.    The  worst   of  the  mischiefs 

that  have  followed  from  this  centralisa-* 

n^-n  policy  have  been  usually  inflicted 

lOder  cover  of  some  other  name,  less 

'Urtiinj^ than  its  own,  and  the  travelKng 

'  'i' of  reform  ojr  retrenchment  has  often 

:vctl  the  purposes  of  an  incognito  for 

^  iJisastrous  operations.     The  result 

i-  Kf-n  the  disappearance  of  public  bo- 

'■:*  and   institutions,   one    After    the 

f:r,  nntii  at  last  the  country  has  been 

.  fuplptely  denuded,  and  Dublin  has  lost 

•  r..Ai  every  feature  by  which  she  ought 

'•  U  recognised  as  a  metropolis.     The 

i.  »$  of  the  desi^s  of  centralisation 

^  t-j  be  explained  hy  the  existence  of  in- 

'i  :.ne  animosities  rather  than  by  popu> 

If  apathy.    As  these  animosities   de- 

int',  tbe  more  distinctly  will  be  per- 

'  i^-d  the  truth,  that  a  country  without 

■•^titutions  is  no  more  than  a  soil  with- 

•Qt  interests,  and  that  patriotism  is  as 

♦^  **^ntial  to  the  prosperity  of  a  people 

*«  i'*nfsij  is  to  the  character  of  an  in- 

^Wilaal. 

''  if  this  design  of  centralisation  sue- 

'n^J.  the  courts  will  be  carried  away  to 

'^  'tminstcr,  and  if  so,  the  Irish  at  tor. 

';'  mast  make  up  their  minds  cither 

'   follow  them  or  to  distribute  thera- 

'"'''' is  throughout  the  different  counties 

'  Ireland.  The  latter  alternative,  which 

^^•Bld  equally  result  from  the  loss  of 

la-iness  or  from  the  abstraction  of  the 

i^wts,  would  give  verv  nearly  two  thou- 

'dQii  practitioners  to  tnirty>two  counties 

iv  ^<Tamble  and  struggle  for  the  paltry 

•  ^^  to  be  yielded  bv  the  mass  of  mis- 

'-•toiu  and  miserable  litigation  form- 

;■•-'  the  staple  of  the  inferior  courts.   An 

'tant's reflection  upon  such  a  condition 

'  t  'hings  can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion 

''■in  that  before   the  measure  should 

''I'^o  had  three  months*  existence  the 

iiif^meys,  as  a  body,  must  degenerate, 

3x1  that  a  period  very  little  more  re- 

'^'  /t4;  would  witness  tbe  utter  degrada- 

'  Q<  if  not  extinction,  of  both  branches 

'■'  the  legal  profession  in  this  conn- 

Irv. 

"It has  been  very  artfully  contrived 
J;  prt'^ent  this  subject  as  one  in  which 
'  -legal  profession  alone  is  concerned, 
'Oil  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  suppose 
tiiat  the  question  was  altogether  one  of 
cktap  Ian,  But  this  in  a  mere  pretence, 
^  'beer  illusion.  It  is  not  *  cheap  law,' 
■t  13  cheap  litigation,  s^nd  cheap  litiga- 


tion is  at  best  a  pernicious  economy. 
Quite  beside  the  mischievous  character 
of  the  political  motive  of  the  measure, 
the  social  evils  with  which  it  is  pregnant 
are  to  be  dreaded  and  avoided.  The  fa- 
cilities for  litigation  and  the  temptations 
to  loose  swearing  afforded  by  theso 
courts  have  been  most  destructive  to  the 
moral  and  industrial  habits  of  the  pea- 
santry. The  scenes  of  fraud  and  per- 
jury which  their  proceedings  exhibit 
make  it  incumbent  on  every  moral  mind 
to  resist  the  extension  of  such  a  juris- 
diction." 

A  commoD  danger  teaches  men  the 
policy  as  well  as  the  virtue  of  forbear- 
ance with  one  another.  These  aff^ronts 
to  our  judges  have  not  been  ventured 
on  in  parliament  till  after  some  of  our- 
selves bad  shown  tbe  example.  And 
there  i$  nothing  more  mischievous  in 
imputations  on  judges  than  this,  that 
continued  accusations  of  partiality 
will  make  tbe  most  honest  man  un- 
consciously incline  against  tbe  aide  of 
his  accusers.  Respect  and  obedience 
from  tbe  suitor  are  the  proper  guaran^ 
tees  for  that  tranquillity  la  the  breast 
of  tbe  judge,  without  which  no  maa 
can  be  perfectly  just.  As  their  writ- 
ten patents  place  them  above  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  so  the  higher 
diploma  of  public  trust  and  ooofldence 
should  place  our  judges  above  tbe  in- 
fluences of  their  own  feelings.  If  any 
of  them  be  conscious  of  having  suffered 
the  censures  of  thoughtless  assailants 
to  cloud  the  serenity  of  his  breast,  or 
disturb  the  operations  of  his  judg- 
ment, let  him  profit  with  us  ia  the 
lesson  with  which  our  present  weak* 
ness  and  danger  may  instruct  us.  As 
regards  the  question  of  a  withdrawal 
of  our  law  courts,  we  now  stand  in  the 
same  position  as  Busbe,  and  Plunket> 
and  Saurin  stood  in  relation  to  the 
project  of  withdrawing  our  parliament. 
Virtue  alone  and  respect  for  ourselves 
ean  save  us.  A  new  duty  of  forbear- 
ance, of  mutual  deference,  i\nd  scrupu- 
lous abstinence  from  anything  savour- 
ing of  levity,  is  imposed  on  those  who 
frequent  our  courts,  whether  as 
pleaders,  suitors,  or  spectators ;  and, 
with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  respect 
for  the  judges  who  preside  there,  we 
would  humbly  remind  them  that  the 
public  will  eipect,  on  their  parts  also,  a 
demeanor  which  shall  not  compromise 
our  claim  to  th«  continued  mainte- 
nance  of  their  authoritj  and  presence 
amongst  us. 
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CHAPTER  tV. — THE  SMTERPBI8E  OF  THE  HTDBIOTE  WCFE. 


A  HONTH  bad  elapsed  since  the  sun  of 
nature  had  been  for  ever  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  Athanasi  Ducas— a  month  of 
comparative  inaction  to  the  Greeks, 
which  was  now  to  be  redeemed  by  an 
immediate  engagement.  The  port  of 
Hydra  presented  a  scene  of  great  acti- 
vity and  excitement ;  the  vessels  which 
were  manned  and  equipped  were  al- 
ready sailing  out  of  the  harbour  in  the 
direction  of  Spezzia,  where  the  fleet 
was  to  assemble,  whilst  the  others 
were  hastening  their  preparations  as 
much  as  they  could.  The  town  was 
nearly  deserted,  and  the  house  of 
Athanasi  Ducas  was  perhaps  the  only 
one  from  whence  the  inhabitants  had 
not  gone  forth  that  morning  to  wit- 
ness the  departure  of  those  friends 
who  were  in  all  probability  never  to 
return.  But  there,  alone,  in  a  darkened 
room  sat  the  blind  man  and  his  faith- 
ful wife—darkened,  because  Soulta- 
nitza  refused  to  look  upon  the  light 
which  was  denied  to  her  beloved  hus- 
band, and  upon  whose  melancholv,  dis- 
torted face  her  eyes  were  fixed  with 
an  expression  which,  could  he  have 
seen  it,  might  almost  have  compensated 
for  his  misfortune.  He  grasped  her 
hand  tightly,  as  though  to  assure  him- 
self that  he  was  not  alone,  whilst  from 
time  to  time  a  heavy  sigh,  amounting 
to  a  groan,  burst  from  his  lips.  Oc- 
casionally Soultanitza  endeavoured  to 
rouse  him  from  the  bitter  despondency 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  by  uttering 
a  few  soothing  words,  but  he  either 
let  them  pass  unheeded  or  answered 
with  angry  irritability. 

'*  Athanasi  mou,"  she  said  at  length, 
**  how  long  is  this  darkness  which  has 
fallen  upon  your  eyes  to  hang  upon 
your  spirit  also  ?  It  can  avail  us  no- 
thing now  to  mourn !  you  suffer,  and 
I  suffer  with  you,  bat  shall  we  who 
are  Greeks  give  our  enemies  the  power 
to  forestall  the  horrors  of  the  grave 
for  us,  and  encircle  us  with  its  gloom 
before  the  time.  Zoi  mou,  you  can 
feel  the  warm  sunshine,  you  can  hear 
our  children's  voices  sounding  mer- 
rily ;  you  must  give  op  this  dark  and 
deep  despair  1*' 


**  Pote,  pot^  (never,  never),*  gw*** 
ed  Athanasi ;  **  oh,  Chrisdini,howcaB 
you  ask  me  even  to  live  I  It  is  not  1)e- 
cause  I  never  more  shall  see  the  sun- 
shine or  your  face,  save  in  my  dreiou, 
nor  because  those  children  at  my  tide 
shall  grow  up  to  be  men,  whilst  Ire- 
member  but  the  infant  faces  which  I 
last  beheld — all  this  is  nothing ;  but 
to-day — to  sit  here  with  my  strong  am, 
and  willing  heart,  and  the  fierce  blood 
boiling  in  my  veins,  all  ready  to  be 
shed  for  Greece — to  sit  here  crushed 
and  tortured,  more  useless  than  an  S. 
man  bent  with  years,  or  a  child  not 
yet  come  to  its  strength — thib  is  more 
than  I  can  bear  1  yes ;  to  he  here 
groping  with  my  darkened  ejes  for 
your  weak  arm,  on  which  I  lean  ia 
manhood's  prime,  whibt  I  hear  the 
shouts  of  those  who  are  goio^  oat  to 
battle,  unaccompanied  by  him  vh» 
should  have  been  the  foremost  of  tbea 
all  1  to  think  of  my  three  brave  vesadii 
for  which  I  beggared  those  poor  chil- 
dren and  myself,  left  useless  in  their 
strength  to-day,  when  our  couotr; 
needs  their  aid  tenfold  1** 

"  But  why  should  these  lie  useless?" 
said  his  wife,  **  can  you  not  send  to- 
other to  command  them  in  your  stead r 

"  And  whom  would  you  have  me 
trust r*  said  Athanasi,  fiercely ;  "have 
you  forgotten  that  there  is  treacherr 
amongst  our  very  countrymen?  and 
all  those  we  know  to  be  the  fsithfol 
sons  of  Greece  have  gone  with  their 
ships    to   join    Miaulis;  ^^ 


own 


this  vile  plot  showed  how  even  Hj- 
driotes  can  be  corrupted  by  the  lore 
of  gain,  there  is  not  one  to  whom  I 
dare  entrust  the  gold  with  which  niT 
seamen  must  be  led — ^that  gold  which 
is  in  fact  their  master,  and  which  tbej 
would  obey,  though  bought  by  it  to 
serve  the  enemy  I  Yes !  this  were  in- 
deed the  climax  of  my  sufferings,  if  uit 
own  vessels  were  taken  by  some  trsitor 
to  fight  against  us  I  Not  SoultanitMi 
it  is  all  in  vain ;  my  heart  burns  with- 
in me,  and  let  the  fire  prey  upon  U 
undisturbed,  for  nothing  can  save  me 
from  my  misery." 
"  Oh,  that  I  might  take  your  ^} 
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And  suffer  for  jou/*  said  Soultanitza, 
vitb  a  heavy  ugh. 

»  Might  take  my  place  t"  exclaimed 
Athanasiy  ''and  so  you  might,  had  you 
the  will  and  the  courage  of  the  Spar- 
tan women  in  the  days  of  old  !  You 
puight  indeed  take  my  place  in  leading 
out  mj  Teasels  to  the  combat ;  it  would 
cutter  little  that  your  hand  is  weak» 
lod  that  your  woman's  heart  would 
Mcken  to  shed  bloody  if  you  could 
nerre  yourself  to  look  on  deaths  and 
iseet  it  where  I  would  have  met  it, 
bow  gladly  to  you  I  could  entrust  the 
?r>!d  with  which  you  could  guide  my 
^liiore  where  you  would,  and  to  gain 
vbieh  they  would  fight  as  though  1  led 
them  on.  But  this  is  folly ;  unless  the 
tcmb  of  the  Queen  of  the  Amszons 
rouldopen  to  give  up  its  fearless  dead, 
ro  trembling  woman  now  could  brave 
th^  terrors  of  the  battle,  though  she 
brought  the  needful  succour  even  to 
Greece." 

^'And  wherefore  not?"  said  Soul- 
tinitza,  rising  calmly  from  her  seat, 
and  folding  her  arms  on  her  breast — 
**why  should  not  a  woman  find  that 
death  roost  sweet  which  saved  her  hus- 
band from  despair  ?  Do  you  not  think 
tbe  thunder  of  the  cannon  were  far 
W»  terrible  to  her  than  his  least  sigh  ? 
The  horrors  and  the  din  of  war  less 
dreadful  than  his  silent  sorrow  ?  Atha- 
!»si,  if  by  going  forth  in  your  stead, 
empowered  by  your  authority,  to  lead 
jour  vessels  to  the  coming  strife,  I 
cao  one  moment  soothe  the  gnawing 
regret  that  dwells  within  your  soul> 
with  deepest  joy  do  I  accept  the  mis- 
Fion — unworthily  shall  I  fill  your  place, 
when  the  wisdom  of  the  warrior  is  re- 
quired to  direct  the  efforts  of  your 
A'Adiersy  or  his  iron  hand  to  strike  the 
forions  enemy,  but  worthily,  inasmuch 
as  wherever  the  peril  is  most  deadly, 
or  tbe  death  that  comes  hand  in  hand 
with  victory  most  sure  and  certain, 
there  will  I  conduct  your  followers  to 
give  their  lives  for  Greece  1'* 

^  Oh,  Soultanitza,  can  it  be :"  ex- 
ehumed  Athanasi,  his  face  lighting  up 
with  a  wild  exultation,  "  could  you  in- 
deed for  my  sake  thus  forget  your  na- 
ture. Would  you  indeed  have  nerve 
to  take  my  plaee  and  save  your  hus- 
band from  dishonor  ;  and  wherefore 
not,  indeed ;  brave  women  have  done 
such  deeds  before !  Soultanitza,  your 
words  have  awakened  the  first  gleam 
of  hope  that  has  shone  upon  me  in  this 


great  despair.  Yes,  the  first,  the  only 
hope,  for  if  my  own  soul's  brother  proved 
a  traitor,  to  whom  could  I  confide  this 
charge  save  unto  you,  bone  of  my  bone, 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh  ?  Oh,  how  wil- 
lingly would  I  dwell  here  in  darknens 
and  in  solitude,  could  I  but  know  that 
the  wealth  I  sacrificed,  and  the  vessels 
I  have  manned  were  doing  service  to 
my  country  in  her  need  ;  but,  light  of 
my  heart,  is  it  possible?  Can  you 
really  cast  away  your  fears,  your  hor- 
ror, at  the  sight  of  blood  ?" 

*<  Athanasi,  what  are  a  woman's 
terrors  to  a  wife's  true  love?"  said 
Soultanitza ;  and  though  her  voice  was 
firm  as  she  spoke,  the  tears  gathered 
slowly  in  her  large  dark  eyes,  for  her 
heart  sank  within  her  to  see  how  her 
husband's  patriotism  overruled  all  other 
sentiments,  how  eagerly  he  could  sacri- 
fice her  to  his  country's  good  ;  but 
this  powerful  enthusiasm  was  common 
to  all  Greeks  during  the  wild  delirium 
of  the  revolution  ;  the  claims  of  the 
nearest  and  dearest  of  ties  were  not 
only  secondary,  but  utterly  without 
influence,  where  the  welfare  of  Greece 
was  concerned. 

**  The  Aghios  Nicholas  himself  in- 
spired you  this  good  idea,  my  thrice 
beloved,"  continued  Athanasi,  who 
seemed  as  though  renovated  with  new 
life,  "  and,  after  all,  the  peril  to  your- 
self may  not  be  great.  Where  Mi- 
aulis  leads,  it  surely  must  be  to  vic- 
tory, and  there  is  not  one  amongst  our 
countrymen  who  would  not  with  his 
life  defend  the  noble  wife,  who  took 
the  blind  man's  place.  Only  you 
must  steel  your  heart,  my  bird,  to 
hear  the  cannon  roaring  round  you, 
to  walk  through  streams  of  new- 
shed  blood,  to  look  upon  the  mangled 
dead,  and  see  the  living  die ;  but  these 
you  will  brave,  will  you  not,  for  Greece, 
and  for  your  husband  ?" 

**  For  my  husband,"  said  Soulta- 
nitza, ''and  for  Greece,  I  am  ready ;" 
showing  thus  how  secondary  was  with 
her  the  patriotism  that  weighed  so 
powerfully  with  him.  She  calmly  sat 
down  at  his  feet,  and  began  to  consult 
with  him  on  all  the  arrd#gements 
which  now  became  necessary  after  the 
strange  resolution  they  had  taken. 
Athanasi  was  quite  right  in  feeling 
certain  that  his  seamen  would' readily 
consent  to  follow  and  obey  his  wife,  if 
she  were  armed  with  the  gold,  the  ta- 
lisman which  they  did,  in  fact,  obey ; 
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and  equally  so  in  fearing  that,  if  he 
did  not  delegate  his  authority  to  one 
thus  possessed  of  power  to  enforce  it» 
some  other  might,  indeed,  turn  the 
aid  he  had,  at  so  much  cost»  pro- 
vided for  his  countrymeni  to  act  most 
powerfully  against  them.  Nor  was 
the  bold  resolution  of  the  Hydriote 
wife  so  unusual  in  Greece  as  it  would 
have  been  elsewhere ;  in  more  than 
one  instance,  during  the  revolution, 
the  women  had  rushed  to  the  rescue 
of  the  men,  when  they  saw  them 
about  to  be  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  had  fought  side  by  side  with 
their  fathers  and  husbands!  And 
Soultanitza,  energetic  and  devoted  as 
she  was,  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  making  preparations,  under  her 
husband's  direction,  for  taking  the 
command  of  the  three  vessels  at  once, 
and  sailing,  if  possible,  with  the  rest 
of  the  squadron  the  next  day.  She 
was  anxious  to  start  thus  early,  as  by 
so  doing  she  could  place  herself  under 
the  protection  of  the  aged  Archbishop 
of  Modon,  who  had  voluntarily  of- 
fered to  accompany  the  fleet,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  troops — a  sacrifice 
scarce  less  great  than  that  of  the  noble 
wife  herself;  for  the  storms  of  life  had 
assuredly  raged  long  enough  around 
that  venerable  head  to  entitle  him,  in 
these  his  last  days  of  earth,  to  a  peace- 
ful rest  in  his  monastery  by  day,  and 
by  night  to  slumbers  rather  haunted 
by  visions  of  that  world  to  which  he 
was  hastening  fast,  than  broken  by  the 
tumults  and  the  strife  of  this! 

The  vessels  of  Athanasi  Ducas  had 
for  some  time  been  equipped  and  ready, 
and  the  three  captains  to  whose  direc- 
tion they  were  entrusted  received, 
with  the  stoical  indifference  peculiar 
to  the  East,  the  singular  intimation 
that  their  master's  wife  was  to  be  their 
commander.  Amongst  men  of  their 
rank  in  Greece  cupidity  is  the  all  en- 
grossing passion,  to  which  even  pa- 
triotism must  give  way.  Provided 
she  paid  them  as  handsomely  as  Atha- 
nasi would  have  done,  they  were  ready 
to  follow  wherever  she  chose  to  lead. 
A  larg#  sum  of  ready  money,  raised 
formerly  by  Athanasi  from  the  sale  of 
almost  all  he  possessed,  was  concealed 
on  her  person ;  and  then  her  husband, 
his  features,  for  the  first  time,  assum- 
ing an  expression  at  once  of  deep 
anxiety  and  profound  affection,  placed 
in  her  hand  a  small  two-edged  dagger, 


such  as  the  Greeks  habituany  wear 
concealed  in  the  long,  loose  sleeves  of 
their  dress,  telling  her,  at  the  same 
fime,  that  he  gave  her  this,  not  to  at- 
tempt to  do  with  her  weak  hands  a 
warrior's  murderous  work,  but  that 
she  might  use  it  only  when  despair 
should  give  her  strength,  if  fortane 
turned  against  them,  to  plunge  it  in 
her  own  heart,  rather  than  become  a 
Moslem  slave  I  At  these  words  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  Naxiote  Ia'It, 
usually  so  mild  and  gentle,  aAsained  an 
expression  of  disdainful  triumph ;  with 
a  glance  of  fire,  such  as  an  Eastern 
woman  alone  could  have  caused  to 
flash  from  her  eyes,  she  grasped  hold  of 
the  dagger,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fol(l» 
of  her  dress,  while  her  lips  parted  in  i 
fierce,  proud  smile.  But  just  then  tb? 
door  opened,  and  her  two  little  chil- 
dren bounded  in  to  kiss  the  hands  of 
their  fkther  before  they  went  to  rest. 
At  once  the  mother's  heart  gate  way, 
dauntless  as  she  was ;  flinging  a5id< 
the  dagger,  and  clasping  them  in  her 
arms,  she  burst  into  tears  like  a  Terv 
woman. 

Once  more,  over  the  gloomy  littlt 
isle  of  Hydra,  there  arose  a  sunlit 
morning,  from  whose  joyous  hearw 
the  wife  of  the  blind  man  would  fain 
have  veiled  her  tear-dimmed  eves. 
Throughout  the  sleepless  night  her  r^ 
solution  had  not  wavered,  though,  fof 
the  last  lime  perhaps,  her  little  child 
had  slumbered  on  her  bosom;  hot 
there  is  a  stern  influence  in  the  so- 
lemn midnight  which  purifies  the  son! 
from  much  of  the  clinging  selfishneJS 
the  earth-born  hopes  and  fears,  that 
degrade  its  immortality  by  day ;  thest 
dark  and  silent  hours  are,  in  son^ 
sense,  like  to  those  more  *wfol  still 
when  the  mortal  career  is  about  to 
terminate;  for  they,  too,  draw  aside 
for  a  time  the  thick  veil  which  our 
folly  and  our  fancy  weave  over  this 
vain  world  ;  they  force  us  to  look  ap'>n 
it  in  its  utter  littleness,  and  thej  drag 
us  close  to  that  which  is  unseen,  firc-'Q 
whence  alone  we  draw  the  high  and 
holy  thoughts  whose  invariable  fruits 
are  acts  of  self-devotion  and  bitter  b* 
orifice,  such  as  that  which  Soultanitw 
was  about  to  accomplish  now. 

In  the  lonely  vigil  we  dare  not  let  the 
earthly  terrors  for  a  darkening  mor- 
row efface  from  our  undying  spirits 
the  foreknowledge  of  eternity;  bot 
when  that  morrow  oomes^  when  we 
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can  trace  ont  again  upon  the  earthy 
which  io  the  darkness  seemed  most  dim 
and  Tapoor-Kke,  the  path  of  our  own 
r.ii^rimsge,  so  Steep  and  rugged,  all 
^rrewn   with   stones    and    thorns    to 
wrond  our    weary   feet — when    the 
briirht  heaTenly  hopes  that  drove  all 
(-louds  terrestial  from  our  life's  hori« 
'On  make  themselves  wings,  and  re- 
turn to  their  native  sphere,  then   the 
^^ntimeot  of  our  individuality  cornea 
Uckon  US  with  redoubled   vigour — 
w  more  our  sufferings  are  all  our 
vn ;  we  have  no  part  in  the  bustle 
aj  activity  of  the  beings  round  us — 
'Tmpathy  with  the  light  which  is 
i«ikemng  thousands  to  joy  and  glad- 
^^'!    Bat,   however   much   all   this 
'Tijhare  been  the  actual  state  of  mind 
t  Soaltanitza  Ducas,  when  she  rose 
^'(•m  her  sleepless  pillow,  to  enter   on 
'"-r  unnatural  and  perilous  duty,  there 
^vs  certainly  no  trace  of  her  inward 
^'ru^^les  on  her  calm  and  beautiful 

It  is  very  rare  that  such  self- 
cmmand,  or  still  more  that  such 
ViUie?otion,  is  to  be  found  among 
'^■^  Greeks ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
1^5  people  that  they  can  never  know 
Hbwarmness  either  in  good  or  evil ; 
'^?re  can  be  no  compromise  in  their 
r^^Iutions ;  whatever  they  determine 
fa  doing  is  done  without  reserve  or 
Imitation — whatever  they  feel  is  felt 
t"  the  very  uttermost.  Soultanitza 
l^d  resolved  that  she  would  save  her 
^^b&nd  fVom  dishonor,  by  going 
'•^rtfa  to  the  battle  in  his  stead;  but 
'.^e  vas  not  less  decided  that  none 
^boQld  know  what  the  resolution  cost 
^^r!  Her  step  waa  firm,  and  her 
'^ark  eye  tearless,  as,  leading  her  blind 
i'-ii^band  by  the  hand,  sne  walked 
^^i^tigh  the  town  to  the  place  of  era- 
«>ykation,  followed  by  her  dependents 
*sd  children.  All  the  vessels  which 
Jtt  lingered  of  the  vast  Hydriote  fleet 
^♦•re  now  ready  to  start  together,  and 
the  city  was  as  one  laid  waste  by  a 
I'^Milencel — not  a  man  was  to  be  seen 
—all  had  departed  to  join  the  troops  ; 
t'Ttrn  the  aged,  whose  withered  hands 
^med  fit  for  little  else  but  to  be 
J'jined  in  prayer,  chose  rather  to  be- 
t*^)*  the  last  of  their  wasted  strength 
J'ti  their  beloved  Greece,  than  to  use  it 
in  order  to  eke  out  the  brief  portion 
f  f  their  remaininfir  life*  The  doors  of 
^>  the  chnrchei  stood  wide  open,  and 
^^fore  every  altar  the  priests  and  the 


women  were  laid  prostrate,  wrestling 
in  supplication  for  Greece  and  her 
defenders  I  Soultanitza  averted  her 
head  as  she  passed  them,  for  there 
should  have  been  her  place  also. 

Her  fearless  resolution  had  become 
known  over  the  whole  town ;  and  the 
Greeks  are  ever  quickly  and  power- 
fully moved  by  any  noble  deed  which 
excites  their  admiration.  As  Soul- 
tanitza stepped  on  the  deck  of  the 
vessel  she  was  henceforward  to  com- 
mand, and  her  husband,  tearing 
the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  turned 
round  his  disfigured  face  to  the  people, 
that  all  might  see  why  she  occupied  so 
singular  a  post,  one  universal  shout 
of  enthusiasm  rose  on  the  air,  coupled 
with  the  name  of  the  devoted  wife! 
But  high  above  it  all,  on  the  mother's 
ears,  rang  the  wail  of  her  young  chil- 
dren, as  they  were  borne  from  her  last 
embrace.  There  the  aged  archbishop, 
whose  ship  was  the  first  to  weigh  an- 
chor, lifted  up  his  arms  to  heaven,  to 
invoke  a  blessing  on  the  expedition  ; 
and  the  fleet,  taking  advantage  of  the 
fk'esh  morning  breeze,  sailed  out  of 
the  port,  and  dispersed  itself  over 
the  blue  sea  beyond,  till  fVom  the 
watch-towers  of  Hydra,  the  white  sails 
(lessening  in  the  distance)  looked  but 
like  snow-flakes  sprinkled  on  the 
waves. 

The  rendezvous  which  Admiral 
Miaulus  had  appointed  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  united  fleet  was  the  island 
of  Spezzia ;  but  Soultanitza,  before 
proceeding  thither,  had  received  orders 
from  her  husband  to  pass  by  the  island 
of  Naxos,  in  order  to  carry  away  and 
appropriate  to  her  own  use  two  brass 
guns,  which  had  been  thrown  up  on  a 
deserted  fort  of  the  shore  from  the 
wreck  of  a  Turkish  vessel. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  light  next  day, 
Soultanitza  stood,  and  gazed  upon 
that  beautiful  isle,  her  own  native 
home,  as  it  rose  up  from  the  beaming 
waters  before  her — the  home  she  had 
left  as  a  joyous  bride!  And  deeply 
did  she  feel  as  she  stood  there  with  the 
armed  soldiers  all  around,  and  the 
dagger  hanging  at  her  side,  the  strong 
power  of  the  mysterious  link  that  con- 
nects our  two-fold  nature,  and  causes 
the  purer  spirit  to  be  for  ever  clogged 
with  our  humanity.  Go  where  we 
will,  be  our  purpose  what  it  may,  we 
carry  within  us  our  earth-born  indivi- 
daalityi  and  our  thoughts  (wheel  with- 
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in  wheel)  revolve  around  that  centre* 
though  thej  have  wings  to  coropass  at 
will  a  universe  itself!  In  the  bound- 
less desert^  with  the  eternal  sky  over- 
head, where  the  uncounted  worlds  are 
ploughing  the  limitless  ether  with  their 
fiery  tread,  still  does  our  heart  rise  and 
fall  with  the  restlessness  of  our  own 
finite  hopes  and  fears ; — amid  the 
mighty  glaciers,  breathing  the  keen  air 
of  the  inaccessible  mountains,  we  feel 
no  chill  except  the  fountain  of  our  hu- 
man tenderness  have  frozen  within  us* 
turned  to  ice  by  death  or  treachery  ; — 
on  the  deep  sea,  where  its  billows  rise 
on  wings  of  foam  to  howl  defiance  to 
the  angry  sky,  soft  as  summer  winds 
shall  the  thunders  of  the  tempest  fall 
upon  our  ears,  if  the  dove-like  peace 
have  nestled  in  our  own  narrow  breast ; 
and  on  the  precipice  of  eternity,  where 
death  itself  stands  ready  to  draw  back 
the  curtain  that  veils  a  Creator*s  mys- 
teries, yet  do  we  turn  within  to  listen 
to  the  echoes  of  the  songs  we  sang  in 
childhood^and  of  the  voices  which  were 
the  music  of  our  lives !  Never,  till  it 
is  corroded  by  the  corruption  of  the 
grave  itself,  can  the  strong  tie  be  dis- 
solved that  binds  our  human  heart  to 
the  earthy  from  whose  dust  it  was 
formed  I 

Soultanitza  knew  that  shortly  she 
must  stand  amid  the  battle  and  the 
strife,  with  swift  destruction  rushing  to 
her  in  the  fire  of  the  pealing  cannon  ; 
yet  not  for  this  did  her  heart  grow 
faint  as  the  rich  perfume  from  the 
orange  gardens  of  Naxos  stole  over  the 
wave  towards  her,  but  rather  because 
she  remembered  how,  amid  these 
bowers,  had  dawned  and  brightened  in 
her  soul  the  earthly  love  for  which  she 
was  about  to  perish  ;  and  now  she  felt 
that  he  who  then  had  grown  to  be  too 
much  her  idol,  would,  if  she  fell,  grieve 
far  more  over  the  gprave  of  his  patriotic 
hopes  than  over  the  lifeless  form  of 
the  wife  that  had,  indeed,  been  faithful 
to  him,  even  unto  death. 

But  the  vessel  drew  rapidly  nearer 
to  the  shore ;  the  exquisite  outline  of 
the  violet-coloured  mountains  grew 
less  tremulously  faint ;  the  green  woods 
might  be  seen  waving  in  the  morning 
breeze ;  soft  sounds^  rising  in  mingled 
music  from  the  murmuring  streams, 
and  ceaseless  tones  of  the  singing  birds, 
rushed  through  the  air,  and  Soulta- 
nitza was  right  in  feeling  that  it  was  not 
alone  that  peculiar  brightness  which 


ever  hangs  round  her  childhood's  hom< 
which  made  this  sunny  isle  of  Naxo* 
seem  to  her  so  very  lovely.  It  \\ 
lovely,  indeed  ;  and  not  only  is  it  tb( 
most  beautiful  island  of  the  Cyclade^ 
but  it  is  so  totally  different  from  all  thi 
others,  that  one  would  almost  fancy  i 
a  fragment  cast  adrift  from  some  fairei 
world — a  stray  garden  of  paradisi 
floating  on  the  waters.  Its  b^aat;  i 
like  that  of  a  sweet  face,  ever  chaDgio) 
in  expression  ;  for  it  has  great  inaje» 
tic  hills  clothed  in  everlasting  verdurp 
rearing  their  heads  aloft  to  catch  earl 
passing  sunbeam  ;  and  deep  cool  va) 
leys,  peaceful  and  still  as  those  we  sff 
in  our  slumbers,  when,  fainting  in  om 
earthly  pilgrimage,  we  sink  to  sleep, 
and  dream  of  worlds  beyond  the  graTf. 
And  everywhere  it  is  a  very  wildern«i 
of  flowers,  for  the  burning  snn  seenti 
to  have  no  power  over  it,  and  snminef 
and  winter  alike  its  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion retains  its  fresh  bright  green. 
Then  there  is  the  range  of  sparkling 
sunny  shore,  where  Ariadne,  the  btf< 
loved  of  TheseuSy  lay  reposing  iu  tiu 
treacherous  slumber  whose  awakeoiiii 
was  to  be  despair,  as  over  this  saau 
billowy  sea  she  saw  her  godlike  lofei 
speeding  from  her  side  for  ever ;  aodi^ 
close  upon  the  beach  that  thespri| 
of^en  dashes  on  the  windows  oftta 
houses,  lies  the  fantastic  little  towQ,al 
white  and  glittering  in  the  sunshine; 
but  this  sweet  isle  is  no  portion  of  a» 
other  world  ;  it  is  but  a  part  of  tbii 
most  restless  and  crime-laden  earthj 
and,  therefore,  quiet  and  smiling  as  ^ 
appears,  for  years  it  has  been  the  sceal 
of  contention  and  continual  anarcbfi 
Why  is  it  ever  thus  ?  j 

Was  there  no  spot,  in  all  the  ooi 
imaginable  range  of  unknown  creatioo^ 
less  fair,  less  beautiful,  than  tbi:^ 
our  earth,  to  which  the  spirit  oi 
strife  might  rather  have  flown  to 
make  itself  a  nest?  Were  there  nq 
regions  of  chaos  over  whose  shapel 
horror  the  creative  word  has  not  ;| 
gone  forth — no  wreck  of  an  exti 
guished  world  drifting  aimless  throng 
infinity — no  realm  of  darkness  replttt 
with  silence  only,  till  eternity  ^ 
bring  forth  some  new  universe  to  ?*■> 
pie  it  ?— no  better  victim,  in  short,  ihin 
this  our  mother  earth,  that  floats  w 
bright  and  beautiful  upon  the  b>>i' 
ether,  hegitt  with  those  pure  skies  that 
are  the  mirror  wherein  she  sees  reflects 
the  glory  of  her  Maker,  thus  to  beUiJ 
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raste  by  that  most  deadly  power 
rhich  itealfl  into  the  breast  of  every 
nan,  and  breathes  forth  in  poison 
hom  bis  lips,  tilJ  over  all  things  it 
^reads  an  unseen  blight,  causing  the 
reation,  that  to  us  appears  so  calm 
iqJ  bright,  in  angels'  ejes  to  seem 
tinst  dark  and  foul.  No  I  here  in  her 
Uboaring  breast  by  tin  the  seeds  were 
nvc  of  everlasting  strife  ;  and  wher- 
evtrr  her  bowers  are  most  green,  her 
Sowers  most  bright,  that  »tal  germ 
»c€ni3  to  bear  the  deadliest  fruits  I 

If  none  of  the  isles  of  Greece  are  so 
:'iir  as  Naxos,  none,  certainly,  are  so 
^^tracted  and  miserable.     The  pretty 
.::le  town,  built  on  a  rising  ground, 
u  divided  into  two   parts,  connected 
•i:tT   by  a   huge  strong  gate.      The 
(>i.per  portion  is  inhabited   solely  by 
\tnetians,   the  descendants  of  those 
vr.^uerora  who  once  added  the  pos- 
^e>Mon  of  most  of  these  islands  as  so 
niany  jewels  to  the  crown   of  their 
Koeenly  city ;  and  the  lower  part  is 
[•^^  pled  exclusively  by  Greeks.     The 
uiimosity  and  feuds  between  the  two 
r^fi'ler  itk»  united  towns  a  scene  of 
[•erpetual  warfare.     The  Italians  have 
rfUinedy  with  the  most  extraordinary 
t^oacity,  through  the  lapse  of  so  many 
K>i^j  all  the  customs  and  manners  of 
t^e  country  that  was  once  their  own ; 
*!>:?  have  rigidly  avoided  all  intermar- 
've,  have  strictly  adhered  to  their 
.<«n  language,  and  stiH  more  tena- 
ciously have  clung,  not  only  to  the 
i  <trines,  bat  to  the  minutest  form  of 
f:if  Roman  Catholic  Church.    During 
:3^  revolution,  this  latter  peculiarity 
iG^ed  the  enmity  of  the  Greeks  to 
-ke  the  form  of  actual  persecution ; 
'/r  as  Romanists,  the  Latins  professed 
-^  lire  independent  of  the   Hellenic 
kutborities,  and  openly  declared  their 
pTM  d  will  to  Turkey, 

Soultanitza  remembered  many  sad 
tetails  of  this  civil  war,  as  we  may 

ttly  call  it.  The  circumstances  of 
-  own  life  had,  indeed,  been  greatly 
aenced  by  it ;  for  she  had,  when 
y  young,  inspired  an  attachment,  as 
ting  as  it  was  sincere,  in  the  son  of 
It:  of  the  most  noble  of  the  Venetian 
^.ilies. 

Uolaoi  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 

^rcome  the  prejudices  of  all  parties, 

order  to  obtain  her  as  his  wife. 

oitanitza's    father,    a    sturdy    old 

Ireek,  declared  he  would  sooner  de- 
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stroy  her  with  his  own  hands,  than  see 
his  child  a  rene&^ade  to  Greece,  and 
she  never  forgot  how,  from  that  hour 
of  disappointment,  the  young  Italian 
became  a  changed  and  miserable  man, 
with  bitter  words  ever  on  his  lips,  and 
a  restless  death-seeking  evident  in  all 
his  actions,  though  to  herself  it  was  a 
matter  of  comparative  indiiference,  as, 
in  common  with  all  other  Greek  maid- 
ens, she  was  duly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  person  whom  her  pa- 
rents should  present  to  her  as  her 
future  husband  would  certunly  be 
one  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  loved,  ho- 
noured, and  obeyed — a  principle  which 
she  found  it  easy  to  carry  into  effect 
when  she  was  eventually  g^ven  to 
Athanasi  Ducas. 

Soultanitza  entered  the  harbour  of 
Naxos  only  to  communicate  to  the  in- 
habitants the  probable  approach  of  the 
naval  combat,  which  might  decide  the 
fate  of  Greece;  but  she  there  heard 
of  an  event  which,  although  it  had 
occurred  some  time  before,  had  only 
now  become  known  in  the  more  dis- 
tant islands.  This  was  the  murder  of 
the  Sciote  hostages — a  deed  of  horror 
committed,  it  was  said,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  sultan  himself,  which  had 
drawn,  as  it  were,  a  veil  of  blood 
across  the  eyes  of  every  Greek,  and 
turned  each  one  rather  into  a  resolute 
and  desperate  assassin,  than  a  gene- 
rous defender  of  his  country.  Soulta- 
nitza had  ample  proof,  in  the  exaspe- 
ration of  her  own  seamen  at  the  news, 
of  the  effect  it  was  likely  to  product) 
in  the  fleet ;  and  feeling  convinced 
that  matters  had  now  reached  a  crisis, 
and  that  a  general  and  immediate  en- 
gagement would  be  the  result,  she 
gave  orders  instantly  to  proceed  to 
the  spot  where  the  guns  lay  embedded 
in  the  sand,  in  order  to  join  without 
delay  the  allied  forces  at  Spezzia. 

It  was  on  a  desert  spot  of  the  shore 
of  Naxos  that  the  wreck  had  taken 
place,  and  it  was  evening,  long  before 
the  sailors  had  succeeded  in  transfer- 
ring the  weighty  spoil  to  their  own 
vessels.  Soultanitza  sat  on  the  deck 
watching  them  while  they  laboured, 
and  to  all  appearance  she  was  calm 
and  serene,  though  in  a  few  hours 
she  would,  probably,  seek  in  vain  with 
her  delicate  feet  to  escape  from  a 
scene  of  carnage,  and  her  feeble  hands 
to    struggle    with   some    bat<^ering 
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enemy.  Yet  dauntless  and  resolute 
as  she  appeared  to  her  followers,  hea- 
vily beat  the  heart  whose  life-blood 
soon  might  be  drained  to  the  last  drop 
by  Moslem  knives !  Her  thoughts 
were  dark  with  that  nameless  dread — 
that  unconquerable  shrinking  of  the 
human  flesh  from  its  mysterious  decay 
—which  haunts  the  soul  through 
every  stage  of  life,  and  deepens  as  the 
closing  scene  comes  on.  She  felt  that 
she  was  drawing  nigh  to  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Mystery  that  sits  en- 
throned on  the  threshold  of  eternity, 
veiled  in  the  impenetrable  pall,  be- 
neath whose  sombre  folds  each  living 
mortal  passes,  and  is  seen  no  more ; 
and  there  is  not  a  thought  more  bitter 
than  that  which  now  oppressed  her, 
in  the  dread  that  she  should  die  un- 
pitied  and  alone  amid  the  tumult  of 
the  battle  strife,  without  one  gentle 
friend  at  hand  whose  breast  might  be 
a  pillow  to  her  dying  head ;  for  more 
than  ever  at  the  gates  of  death  we 
yearn  for  the  human  love  that  bright- 
ened our  departed  life;  though  it  is 
assuredly  a  strange  ambition  with 
which  we  are  possessed,  that  thus 
constrains  us,  when  we  fall  beneath 
the  sure  and  universal  doom,  to  clium 
the  sympathy  of  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, must  share  the  curse. 

As  thus  the  patient  wife  sat  dream- 
ing over  her  approaching  fate,  among 
the  rude  and  noisy  sailors,  suddenly 
she  heard  the  sound  of  an  approach- 
ing vessel,  though  in  the  darkness 
she  could  distinguish  nothing,  till, 
gliding  beneath  the  prow  of  her  own 
frigate,  a  white-sailed  mistico  ap- 
peared for  an  instant  within  the  cir- 
cle of  their  lights,  and  passing  on 
within  the  shadow,  came  to  an  an- 
chorage alongside.  Before  Soulta- 
nitza  had  time  to  ascertain  whether 
the  new-comers  were  friends  or  foes, 
one  of  them,  whose  dress  she  could 
distinguish  as  being  that  of  a  Greek, 
leaping  from  the  deck  of  the  mistico, 
swung  himself  by  a  rope  up  the  side  of 
the  frigate,  and  in  another  instant 
stood  motionless  before  her.  With  a 
single  glance  she  recognised  the  com- 
panion and  friend  of  her  youth,  the 
Venetian  Naxiote. 

**  Isolani  here ! — can  it  be  ?"  she 
exclaimed,  in  astonishment,  for  the 
Italians  of  Naxos  disdain  to  wear  the 


Hellenic  costnme*  and  at  the  town  she 
had  been  told  that  of  late  they  bad 
actually  risen  in  arms  openly  to  &vour 
the  Turks. 

**  Did  you  expect  to  see  him  else- 
where when  Soultanitza  Dacaswas  in 
danger?"  he  said.  "I  come  to  re- 
ceive  (till  life  is  exhausted)  every  blow 
which  is  destined  for  yon  !'* 

'*  Phile  mou,  this  must  not  be," 
said  Soultanitza.  «  You  are  no  Greek, 
and  wherefore  should  you  wwte  yoor 
young  existence  for  a  cause  in  which 
you  have  no  interest  ?" 

«*  You  say  truly  that  I  am  no  Greek/ 
he  answered ;  **  I  have  no  country— 1 
belong  to  none ;  I  have  no  hope— no 
home  on  earth!  You  do  not  bovj 
perhaps,  that  since  you  left  your  saj 
tive  Naxos,  your  countrymen  \M 
risen  up  against  our  people,  and  well 
nigh  driven  them  Arom  the  town.  I^ 
the  affray  our  house  was  burst  t^ 
the  ground,  my  father  slaugbtere^ 
and  our  little  property  destroyed  I  1 
alone  of  my  family  was  left  fricndlrt 
and  aimless  in  this  world.  There  re 
mained  for  me  but  to  choose  betweej 
the  refuge  of  the  Catholic  monaster 
at  Santorin,  where  they  say  men  lear 
so  strangely  to  forget  the  sorest  evili 
and  that  far  surer  asylum  wbich 
quiet  grave  can  offer !  I  have  chose 
the  rest  in  which  there  are  no  dreams 
and  I  never  knew  how  bright  a  thin 
an  earthly  hope  can  be  till  now,  wb 
it  whispers  to  me  that  I  shall  tie  do' 
in  that  last  slumber  at  your  feet, 
souUs  sister  !'* 

Soultanitza  would  still  have  remo 
strated  against  the  young  Italian  tfa 
sacrificing  his  life  on  behalf  of  tl 
people  whose  feuds  with  his  race  b 
so  embittered  it;  but  he  interrupte 
her  by  saying — 

"  Soultanitza,  remember  this !  Ha 
Athanasi  besought  you  not  to  pe^ 
your  life  for  his  sake,  he  would  baj 
spoken  in  vain."  j 

Then  she  felt  that  his  resolution  wj 
not  to  be  broken,  and  that  there  ij 
mained  no  alternative  but  to  accej 
his  offer  of  such  welcome  aid.  ^^^ 
turned  away,  rejoicing  in  the  though 
that  amongst  the  fierce  and  restld 
crew  over  which  she  was  placed! 
command,  there  was,  at  least,  one  a 
whom  she  could  rely  for  assistant 
and  advice. 
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A  FRESH  breeze  sprung  up  in  the 
nii^ht,  and  early  next  daj  the  three 
Tc&sels  sailed  in  amongst  the  fleet  as- 
s«mbled  before  the  barren,  uninterest- 
iDg  Island  of  Spezzia.  Soultanitza 
was  at  once  sent  for  on  board  of  the 
ailmiral's  flag-ship,  to  assist  at  the 
coaference  which  was  to  decide  their 
futare  proceedings.  The  few  simple 
words  with  which  the  good  Miaulis 
addressed  the  assembled  troops  were 
iTiplj  sufficient  to^  spur  them  on  to 
energetic  deeds,  when  every  man 
amongst  them  was  fired  with  such  en- 
thosiastic  ardour. 

•*  Countrymen !"  he  said,  "  we  are 
ahout  to  fight  for  all  the  most  precious 
advantages  in  the  world — our  faith 
and  our  freedom  I  The  first  is  holy, 
lod  God  is  with  us  ;  the  second  is  our 
inheritance,  and  the  inalienable  right. 
Lot  only  of  Greeks,  but  of  every 
trnlightened  nation.  To  arms  I  my 
friends  1  for  our  only  hope  is  in  heaven, 
and  in  our  own  resolution  to  live  vic- 
torioos,  or  die  fighting  1"* 

Then   gravely  they  proceeded    to 
fxamine  into  their  present  position. 
Everything  now  tended  to  prove  to 
:he  Greek  commanders  that  some  bold 
ind  resolute  measure  must  speedily  be 
ukeo.     The  Turkish  fleet  had  been 
rtfiaforoed  from  Constantinople ;  and 
they  were  aware  that  if,  by  some  deci- 
Mve  blow,    they  did  not  paralyze  it 
before  it  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  Egyptian  squadron,  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  islands  must  be  inevi- 
table.    Even  as  it  was  the  odds  were 
fparfully  against  them  :  the  largest  of 
their  vessels    did    not    carry    above 
twenty  guns,  whilst  the  Turks  had  six 
Ime-of-b«ttle  ships  alone.     The  flag- 
<-hip  of  Rari  AU  was  an  eighty-four 
;;uo-ship,  and  the  murder  of  the  Sciote 
hostages  had   awfully    proved    what 
mercy  the   Greeks  might  expect    if 
overpoweredf  though  it  rendered  them, 
at  the  same  time,  greedy  of  death,  if 
ihej  might  but  obtain  it  as  the  price 
ftf  their  revenge.     They  were,  there- 
fore, imanimously  agreed,  without  do- 
iay,    to  attempt  at  once  some  bold 
attack,  by  means  of  their  fire-ships. 


in  which  their  principal  force  consist- 
ed, as  they  possessed  eight  of  them. 

But  while  the  archbishop,  the  ad- 
miral, and  the  several  commanders^ 
stood  pondering  on  the  manner  in 
which  this  resolution  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect — remembering,  per- 
haps, that  he  who  should  suggest  such 
a  deed  of  daring  as  alone  could  save 
them  now,  would  also,  probably,  be 
called  upon  to  execute  it  himself — ^ 
young  Psarriote  sailor  stepped  modestly 
forward,  and  requested  permission  to 
carry  into  effect  a  plan  which  he  had 
formed.  Every  eye  was  instantly 
turned  on  him  with  respect  and  atten- 
tion ;  for  this  quiet  and  unassuming 
person  was  one  who  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  various  noble 
exploits — one  whom  a  well-informed 
writer  states  to  have  been  **  the  most 
brilliant  pattern  of  heroism  that 
Greece  in  any  age  has  had  to  boast  of 
— a  heroism  springing  from  the  purest 
motives,  unalloyed  by  ambition  or  ava- 
rice ;*'  and  who  at  this  day  occupies  a 
high  post  in  the  ministerial  cabinet  of 
the  country,  to  which,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  he  has  been  so  fortunately 
preserved. 

Yet  even  the  naval  captains,  accus- 
tomed as  they  were  to  expect  the  most 
reckless  bravery,  and  complete  8elf> 
sacrifice,  from  Constantino  Kanaris, 
were  thunderstruck  at  the  proposal  he 
now  made.  He  demanded  that  he 
should  be  put  in  command  of  a  bru- 
lot,  with  a  crew  of  some  fifteen  men ; 
that  another  fire-ship  should  be  simi- 
larly equipped,  with  a  bold  commander 
provided,  and  with  an  escort  to  follow 
at  a  distance,  and  pick  up  the  brulo- 
tiers  when  the  conflagration  com- 
menced ;  he  proposed  to  run  right  into 
the  midst  of  the  sultan's  armament, 
and  set  fire  to  the  flag-ship  of  the 
Capitan  Pasha  himself  I 

This  project  of  extraordinary  dar- 
ing might  be,  if  successful,  the  deci- 
sive blow  which  should  at  last  shiver 
to  atoms  the  chains  that  bound  the 
Hellenic  realms  in  the  Moslem  sway ; 
but  it  was  one  of  these  desperate  ven- 
tures by  which  men,  playii^  with  a 


*  A  literal  translation  of  the  admiral*8  speech. 
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bold  hand  at  the  g^ame  of  life,  win 
to  themselves  at  once  a  noble  fame  of 
a  sanguinary  grave.  There  seemed 
little  chance  that  those  who  were 
dauntless  enough  to  put  the  scheme 
into  execution  would  be  spared  to  be- 
hold either  its  failure  or  success.  But 
Kanaris  appeared  to  consider  the  loss 
of  a  few  liveSf  including  his  own,  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  where 
the  interests  of  Greece  were  concern- 
ed. The  admiral  and  his  counsellors 
were  necessarily  too  happy  to  accept 
his  offer,  provided  he  could  find  others 
as  resolute  as  himself  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition. But  there  is  no  mere  natu- 
ral influence  so  irresistible  to  our  weak 
humanity  as  that  of  example.  It  is, 
indeed^  a  dreadful  power  which  we  do, 
each  one  of  us,  possess,  by  this  means, 
to  move  the  souls  of  others  to  good  or 
evil.  The  unpretending  courage  and 
enthusiastic  patriotism  of  Constantino 
Kanaris  had  not  been  displayed  in 
vain.  George  Pepinis,  an  experienced 
Hydriote  captain,  advanced,  and  vo- 
lunteered to  command  the  second  bru- 
lot,  whilst  thirty-two  sailors  offered  to 
accompany  them.  Kanaris  further 
asked  that  two  corvettes,  a  brig  and  a 
schooner,  should  be  given  him  as  an 
escort ;  and  as  this  also  was  a  service 
of  great  danger,  the  admiral  again 
refused  to  single  out  himself  any  of 
the  captiuns  for  such  a  post,  prefer- 
ring to  accept  the  voluntary  offer  of 
their  lives. 

To  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
the  first  to  demand  so  dangerous  a 
preference  was  the  wife  of  the  blind 
Hydriote!  Even  while  the  admira- 
tion of  all  was  excited  by  the  noble 
resolution  of  Soultanitza,  as  she  stood 
there,  calm  and  serene,  awaiting  the 
permission  to  enter  on  the  terrible 
strife,  against  which,  doubtless,  her 
whole  nature  revolted ;  they  were 
constrained,  in  very  pity,  to  dissuade 
her  from  so  perilous  an  excess  of  self- 
devotion. 

"Cori  mou  (my  daughter),'*  said 
the  old  archbishop,  approaching  her, 
*' thrice  favoured  of  heaven  is  your 
husband,  whom  men  call  so  unfor- 
tunate 1  Who  would  not  barter  the 
light  of  their  eyes  for  a  wife  so  de- 
Toted  and  so  true  I  But  is  it  not 
enough  that,  through  your  faithful 
love,  his  name  will  be  honoured  by 
posterity  as  the  defender  of  his  coun- 
try ?     Why  should  you,  unasked^  take 


on  yourself  the  very  post  that  is  most 
difficult  and  dangerous?" 

**  Despoti  mou,**  answered  SoolU- 
nitza,  as  she  bent  submissively  to  kiss 
his  hand,  '*  I  am  little  fitted  to  knov 
how  the  warrior's  duty  should  be 
performed.  This  only  do  1  know, 
that  wherever  the  danger  was  certain 
and  most  terrible,  there  Atbaoa^i 
Ducas  would  have  been,  and  there  bis 
substitute  must  be !  My  taak  is  easy 
to  be  understood,  for  1  have  but  to 
carry  his  name  unstained  wherever 
death  is,  and  victory  may  be.*' 

"  Pethia  (children),**  said  the  arch- 
bishop, turning  to  the  assembled 
people,  "  what,  I  ask  you,  ought  the 
sons  of  Greece  to  be,  if  her  daughters 
are  like  this  woman  ?** 

Soultanitza's  request  was  granted, 
and  three  other  ships  having  ben 
appointed  to  accompany  her,  the 
hazardous  expedition  was  fixed  to 
take  place  that  very  night,  for  there 
was  no  moon  ;  and  as  the  Turks  never 
fight  in  the  dark,  they  were  the  more 
likely  to  take  them  by  surprise. 

It  was  now  early  in  the  momlngr 
but  they  prepared  at  once  to  set  out, 
for  the  Ottoman  fleet  lay  in  the  roads 
of  Scio,  and  even  the  fresh  breeze  that 
now  favoured  them  might  barelv 
bring  them  in  contact  with  the  enem; 
in  time.  Kanaris  gave  all  the  neces- 
sary directions  calmly  and  promptly^ 
with  a  stern  and  settled  resolotiob 
imprinted  on  his  countenance,  which 
made  him  look  as  though,  uncoo- 
sciously  to  himself,  the  power  of  the 
terrible  anathema  which  the  Sciote 
mourners  had  sent  up  in  the  face  of 
that  heaven  where  eternal  justice  is 
enshrined,  had  come  forth  and  settled 
upon  him,  constraining  him  to  be  their 
swift  avenger. 

All  was  ready  at  last ;  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder  was  placed  in  the  boat, 
that  they  might  blow  themselves  np> 
rather  than  be  taken  if  unsuocessfo), 
and  the  admirals  ship  was  alreadv 
crowded  with  the  crew«  of  the  varioo^ 
vessels  who  assembled  to  take  leave  cf 
the  adventurers.  Then  those  thirtj* 
four  brave  men,  the  probable  term  of 
whose  mortal  life  had  shrunk  sud- 
denly to  so  brief  a  space,  advanced, 
and  kneeling  down  before  the  arch- 
bishop, demanded  from  him  the  pledge 
of  that  which  is  everlasting.  In  the 
prime  of  strength  and  energetic  mao- 
hoodj  lit  up  by  the  full  blaze  of  the 
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glorioos  sun,  whose  setting  each  one 

believed  he  never  more  should  see, 

tbej  made  themselves  readj  for  death* 

aod  for  its  dread  offspring,   immor- 

talitji  raeeiving  the  holj  communion 

from  the  tremhling  hands  of  the  aged 

bishop,  whose  tears  rained  down  upon 

their  ooble  heads  as  he  blessed  them. 

When  they  had  concluded,  he, lifted 

op  bis  voice  in  that  solemn  old  chant 

which,  from  centurv  to  centurj,  amid 

&11  the  d^adation   and  the  infamy 

^i  Greece,  has  still  ascended  from  her 

vioUted  altars,  as  the  confession  of 

that  troe  faith,  which,  once  implanted 

io  the  land  by  divine  authority,  no 

mortal  power  has  been  able  to  expel ; 

aod  as  the  old   man's   feeble    tones 

u-ose,  the  thousands  all  around  caught 

Dp  the  strain,  and  answered  back,  till 

the  vide  expanse  of  heaven  seemed  to 

^1  with  the  sacred  melody. 

And  there  was  music  sounding  also 

OQ  theflag-ship  of  the  Turkish  admiral, 

OQ  the  night  which  followed  this  same 

daj)  as  the  countless  vessels  of  the 

Ottoman  fleet  lay  motionless  on  the 

dark  bosom  of  the  midnight  sea.     All 

vas  still  and  silent  round  them  ;  plea- 

^t  was  the  soft  darkness  of  the  moon- 

i«u  sky  to  the  eyes  of  the  luxurious 

Moslems  after  the  fierce  glare  of  day, 

refreshing    the    breezes    that  floated 

{^ver  them,  as  they  reclined  upon  their 

dovoy  pillows ;  and  they  hiul  vowed 

that  this  their  last  night  of  rest  should 

^  ooe  of  boundless  amusement,  for 

they  designed  next  day  to  sail  from 

th«ir   resting-place,    to    carry    swift 

<lestraction  on  the  three  devoted  is- 

laDds.    There  was  music,  therefore, 

^UDdiog    from    the  flag-ship — sweet 

lOQsic,  for  it  came  from  the  soft,  low 

tones  of  women's  voices,  and  it  sounded 

not  the  less  melodious  that  the  words 

^ey  spoke   were  false  as  the  smiles 

«^ith  which   they   met   their  dreaded 

coaster  8  eye. 

Here  lay  Kara  All,  the  sole  cora- 
niaoder  of  this  royal  armament,  lis- 
tening, in  dreamy  idleness,  to  those 
^&J>  light  songs,  while  his  strong 
'aods  (to  the  unveiled  gaze  of  angel's 
^yes,  so  foully  stained  with  ineffaceable 
t'lood)  were  employed  in  recklessly 
*-v\ttg  to  pieces  the  fragrant  flowers, 
t'tat  his  slaves  had  toiled  over  the 
tiorning  Sciote  mountains  to  find  for 
him  that  day ;  and  bis  fancy  caused  to 
laingle  wiUi  the  soft,  harmonious 
strains  the  sweeter  mttsio  of  the  day- 


dreams on  which  he  pondered — the 
cries,  the  prayers  of  the  rebels,  whom 
he  hoped  to  crush  beneath  his  haughty 
feet  so  soon.  Once  that  evening,  about 
sunset,  bis  pleasant  reverie  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
what  seemed  to  be  two  brigs,  followed 
by  four  small  vessels  at  a  considerable 
distance.  As  they  approached,  the 
Turks  had  perceived  that  they  had 
the  French  and  Austrian  colours  fly- 
ing, but  they  had  come  so  near  that 
in  spite  of  this  friendly  signal,  they 
had  hailed  them,  and  warned  them  to 
keep  off.  The  strange  vessels  tacked 
accordingly,  and  almost  instantly  dis- 
appeared in  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
brief  tide-light.  Then  the  rose-co- 
loured lamps  had  been  lit,  the  banquet 
had  been  spread,  and  the  Turks 
abandoned  themselves  undisturbed  to 
the  festivities  of  the  night.  The  only 
persons  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
quarfer-deck  where  Kara  All  lay, 
were  the  Imaum,  who  had  consecrated 
his  splendid  banner,  the  astrologer, 
who  had  predicted  that  it  should  go 
before  him  to  innumerable  victories, 
and  Diamantis,  reclining  on  a  mat« 
with  his  young  child  by  his  side. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  there 
cannot  exist  a  nature  altogether  de- 
praved. Some  one  redeeming  point 
roust  always  remain,  some  pure  impulse, 
unwillingly  fostered,  it  may  be,  by  the 
guilty  man,  in  which  we  shall  find 
the  link  that  connects  them  with  all 
the  noble  and  the  good  among  his  fel- 
low men,  proving  him  indeed  to 
be  a  partaker  in  that  same  humanity, 
whose  capabilities,  at  the  outset 
of  existence,  are  so  wonderful,  for 
sinking  to  the  deepest  corruption, 
or  rising  to  the  most  exalted  holi- 
ness— the  first  germ  of  evil  may  come 
to  a  terrible  fruition  within  the  soul ; 
the  taint  may  spread  and  spread,  till 
that  undying  spirit  presents  the  foul 
image  of  the  plague-stricken  victim  ; 
but  still  one  place  unsullied  will  remain, 
one  green  spot  in  the  desolate  wilder- 
ness— a  feeble  clue,  by  which  we  can 
trace  back  its  origin  to  the  immacu- 
late Creator.  The  worst  and  deadliest 
of  passions  had  made  a  frightful  havoo 
in  the  heart  of  Diamantis,  turning  it* 
as  it  were,  into  a  horrible  sepulchre, 
where  all  things  good  and  pure  lay 
dead — all  bitter  thoughts,  all  generous 
qualities.  Yet  there  was  a  touch  of  a 
noble  nature  still  in  his  deep  absorbing 
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love  for  his  gentle  boy>  and  he  clung 
all  the  more  fondlj  to  the  object  of 
this  one  holy  affectioa»  that  to  iJl  other 
human  beings  he  seemed  to  bear  a  fierce 
revengeful  hate. 

Diamantis  held  the  soft  hands  of  his 
child  within  his  own  ;  he  loved  to  feel 
the  beating  pulses  of  the  strong  young 
life  that  promised  length  of  days  to  the 
existence  he  so  passionately  cherished. 
He  gazed  into  toe  dear  dark  eyes^  and 
smoothed  the  hair  upon  the  spotless 
forehead.  Suddenly  he  started;  for 
a  strange  sound  seemed  to  him  to  rise 
above  the  melody  of  the  young  slave's 
songs ! 

It  was  then  just  midnight,  the  dark- 
ness was  intense,  the  lamps,  hung  on 
the  cordage,  alone  cast  a  faint  circle  of 
light  round  the  flag-ship.  Beyond  this 
Diamantis  could  not  see,  but  the  sound 
was  as  of  the  rushing  of  a  vessel 
through  the  deep  dark  waters.  He 
saw  ^at  the  Capitan  Bey  heard  it  also, 
for  he  started  up,  and  at  a  sign  from 
him,  the  slaves  ceased  their  music. 

Diamantis  advanced  to  his  side,  and 
they  listened.  Now  could  they  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  bounding  of  a  light 
ship  through  the  dashing  waves,  and 
even  the  rustling  of  its  sails  in  the  fresh 
night  breeze !  The  countless  numbers 
of  the  Ottoman  fleet  lay  each  one  mo- 
tionless on  the  black  waters ;  yet  surely 
it  could  be  no  enemy  who  thus  came 
rushing  headlong  through  the  very 
midst  of  that  tremendous  fleet.  Nearer 
and  nearer  comes  the  mysterious  tread 
of  the  invisible  ship ;  they  can  distin- 
guish by  the  sound  that  it  is  bearing 
down  right  on  the  vessel  of  the  Turk- 
ish admiral.  In  a  voice  of  thunder, 
Diamantis  gives  the  word  of  command 
that  rouses  into  action  all  the  slumber- 
ing crew.  It  is  too  late  I  From  the 
thick  darkness  that  envelopes  still  this 
flying  mystery,  a  voice  answers  back 
that  warlike  shout  as  with  an  echo ; 
but  it  is  no  echo,  for  Kara  Ali  springs 
to  his  feet  as  he  recognises  the  ancient 
war-cry  of  the  imperial  arms  of  By- 
zantium— the  triumphant  call  of  "Vic- 
tory to  the  Cross."  In  another  instant 
the  swift  bark,  freighted  with  destruc- 
tion, sweeps  round  the  stately  line-of 
battle  ship.  One  moment  the  lights 
from  the  splendid  deck  gleam  on  the 
Hellenic  banner,  where  the  white  cross 
is  emblazoned,  and  on  the  stern  figure 
of  Kanaris,  as  he  stands  upright,  with 
the  fatal  match  all  ready  in  his  despe- 


rate hamd.  Onwhirk  the  brig:  with 
a  sure  and  a  steady  purpose  it  grap- 
ples the  prow  of  that  gigantic  vessel. 
The  anchor  is  cast ;  the  brulot  inex- 
tricably linked  to  its  magnificent  foe! 
Then  we  shout,  "  Victorious  T'  rises 
again ;  the  well-directed  match  is  ap- 
plied, and  with  a  loud  crash  the  fire- 
ship  bursts  into  flame !  The  Greeks 
flung  themselves  into  the  launch  which 
they  had  in  tow,  severed  the  rope  with 
the  quickness  of  lightning,  and  darted 
away  unscathed  and  unwounded. 

Their  terrible  purpose  was  accom- 
plished in  an  instant — the  fire  held  that 
goi^eous  ship  in  its  deadly  embrace ! 
The  roaring  of  the  flames  might  be 
heard  afar  oft,  as  they  rushed  aloag 
licking  the  sides  of  the  stately  Tessd, 
that  shivered  and  groaned  in  their  ter- 
rible power,  like  a  mortal  in  agoov; 
then  an  ominous  sound,  which  wuasa 
dread  passing  bell  to  unnumbered  soalsi 
warned  off  all  those  who  woold  haie 
succoured  this  ship  of  the  doomed.  It 
was  the  terrible  report  of  the  gons 
going  off,  deterring  the  other  vessels 
of  the  fleet  from  approaching.  No  aid 
could  be  given— the  monster  vesseli 
quivering  and  reelings  must  be  left  ta 
its  fate.  The  hold  was  fall  of  guQ- 
powder  ; — when  the  greedy  flame? 
reached  that  spot,  it  would  be  shiFerd 
to  atoms  I  There  were  two  thousaod 
two  hundred  and  eighty  six  souls  on 
board,  with  the  deep  waters  all  arouod. 
From  this  terrible  scaler  nigbU  the 
holy  and  still,  seemed  utterly  scared 
away ;  the  light  was  vivid  as  that  of 
day,  for  the  fierce  conflagration  Uaze^ 
red  and  high,  till  even  the  people  of 
Smyrna  gazed  wondering  on  the  lurid 
glare  crimsoning  the  sky;  and  the 
noise  was  fearful,  for  the  rapid  report 
of  the  cannon,  which  no  mortal  hand 
fired,  mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the 
strong  men  fighting  with  death. 

Kara  Ali,  the  lord  of  that  magnifi* 
cent  fleet,  the  prince,  the  tyrant,  the 
pampered  minion  of  luxury,  stood  ap- 
right  on  the  deck,  with  his  beautiful 
slaves  Iving  round  him,  like  flowers 
mown  down  by  the  gale,  and  death, 
present  death,  rushing  towards  him  on 
the  winffs  of  the  flame.  Oh,  for  oue 
yard  of  firm  earth  for  him,  the  pos- 
sessor of  lands  without  limit  1  oh>  for 
one  draught  of  cold  water,  while  the 
countless  fountains  of  his  palace  gaf- 
dens  were  falling  in  sbowen  of  sprarl| 
oh,  for  one  breath  of  the  fi«e  air  of 
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heareDf  of  which  his  hundreds  of  vas- 
sa!s  may  drink  sach  deep  draughts  at 
their  will !     Can  it  be  that  he  is  left 
thus  unaided  to  perish  ?     Are  not  all 
these  his  slaves   that  are  crouching 
round?     But  they  bow  to  the  power 
of  the  terrible  fire,  and  not  unto  him : 
yes,  they  leave  him  to  perish ! — that 
dre  has  riven  their  chains !     This  is 
one  of  the  eood  things  which  death  can 
offer,  and  tnat  is  freedom !     Each  man 
has  a  life — that  life  is  in  peril — what 
other  master  can  he  have  than  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  ?  They  have 
launched  the  boats — ^they  are  crowding 
bto  them*     Two  have  foundered  and 
rone  down  with  the  weight  of  their 
iiring  load.     One  yet  remains;  it  is 
vfcll  nigh  filled  ;  but  Diamantis  has  his 
precious  child  in  his  arms ;  what  won- 
der that  with  a  steady  foot  he  leaps 
into  it«  and  with  an  iron  hand  drives 
h&ck  the  impetuous  crowd,  whilst  he 
iids  Kara  Ali   to  descend  from   the 
burning  vessel,  and  takes  a  place  by  his 
61  Je  I     Even  in  that  hour  of  terror,  he 
thought  of  his  child*s  future  interest ; 
if  they  yet  should  escape,  he  should  see 
him  a  prince,  whose  uither  had  saved 
the  great  admiral's  life  I 

How  the  beautiful  women  he  had 
brought  with  him  clung  shrieking  to 
Kara  Ali*  as  he  fled  from  the  perishing 
ship!  The  fair  faces  he  had  loved 
were  all  blackened  and  scorched  with 
the  flames.  The  light  dresses  were 
hUzing,  till  the  delicate  limbs  were 
writhing  in  agony;  the  despairing 
^rasp  of  their  arms  embraced  him,  but 
lie  dashed  them  aside ;  he  spurned 
them  with  his  flying  feet;  he  had 
bought  them  for  the  pastime  and  plea- 
sure of  his  life :  but  it  was  that  life 
itself  that  he  sought  for  now  I  So  he 
tore  them  oiF ;  he  left  them  to  perish, 
whilst  convulsed  with  the  fierce  hope 
that  death  would  be  outdone  yet;  be 
dung  himself  down  in  that  bark  of  de- 
liverance I  But  the  curse  of  the 
Sciote  mourners,  unseen,  floated  over 
his  head !  His  doom  followed  close  at 
hi3  heels— a  burning  mast  fell  from 
the  ship,  as  though  guided  by  invisible 
hands:  it  crushed  him  beneath  its 
weight,  and  it  sank  the  boat  1  He  is 
mortally  wounded,  but  still  he  lives  ; 
he  rises  up  from  the  crimsoned  sea. 

^  A  thousand  purses  to  him  who 
shall  bear  me  to  the  shore,*'  he  cries. 

Two  expert  swimmers  at  that  call 
turnback  from  the  beach;  they  are 


fast  approaching ;  they  carry  him  be- 
tween them  to  the  land  in  safety. 
There  he  was  met  by  Abdi,  the  Pasha 
of  Scioi  who,  with  the  whole  of  the 
Mahomedans  of  the  island,  had  come 
down  to  the  shore  in  dismay,  to  wit- 
ness the  catastrophe  they  could  not 
avert.  Mourning,  and  cursing  the 
victorious  Greeks,  they  received  the 
dying  Capitan  Bey  in  their  arms,  and 
turned  to  bear  him  to  some  place  of 
shelter.  But  the  death  agony  of  the 
proud  Kara  Ali  had  already  begun  !^ 
ne  writhed  in  their  grasp,  and  be- 
sought them  to  lay  him  down  on  the 
ground ;  they  obeyed,  and  placed  him 
on  the  sand  a  few  yards  from  the 
water's  edge  :  he  opened  his  eyes,  to 
look  round  once  more  on  the  world 
that  for  him  was  passing  away,  with 
the  lust  thereof,  and  then  a  shriek 
burst  from  his  pale  lips,  which  no 
pang  from  the  rendine  asunder  of  body 
and  soul  could  ever  have  wrung  from 
the  haughty  man. 

**  Where  have  you  lud  me,  oh,  tor- 
mentors ?'*  he  shrieked  out.  **  Take 
me  away — drag  me  hence— this  place 
is  accursed!** 

Abdi  Pasha  and  his  attendants 
looked  round  in  surprise;  but  when 
they  saw  what  sight  had  power,  with 
its  horror,  to  overmaster  the  horror 
of  death,  they  lifted  up  their  hands  in 
superstitious  awe,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Allah  il  Allah  I"— God  is  God  I 
Unconscious  instruments  of  a  terrible 
justice,  they  had  placed  him  to  die 
among  the  crumbling  skeletons  of  the 
Sciote  hostages. 

"  Take  me  away,*'  still  moaned  out 
the  dying  man :  **  there  is  life  in  these 
mouldering  bones!  they  will  rise  up 
to  fall  on  me !" 

To  his  fascinated  gaze,  all  dim  with 
the  films  of  death,  each  menacing  skull 
seemed  to  assume  the  expression  of 
the  torture  in  which  it  had  died  I 
He  strove  to  raise  himself  up,  and 
crawl  from  the  spot;  but  the  effort 
drove  the  tide  of  life  back  from  his 
heart.  There  was  a  gasp — a  shiver — 
then  his  eyes  opened  with  an  upturned 
gaze  of  unspeakable  agony,  as  though 
the  purity  of  that  heaven  had  blasted 
his  sight !  One  moment  the  departing 
of  the  soul  shook  his  frame  with  a 
fierce  convulsion  ;  then  it  sank  in  the 
stillness  of  death,  and  the  glare  of  the 
vast  conflagration  showed  another 
corpse  added  to  the  dead  hostages  of 
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Scio — even  that  of  their  murderer 
himself! — and  the  unredeemed  ana- 
thema of  those  who  bewailed  them 
ceased  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the 
realms  abo¥e !  * 

In  terror  and  silencei  awe-struck  by 
the  power  that  had  manifested  itself 
in  that  place,  the  pasha  and  his  vassals 
remained  by  the  new-made  dead,  to 
watch  the  coming  destruction  of  the 
gorgeous  vessel  he  had  called  his  own. 
Three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  great  fire 
blazed  on  before  the  explosion  took 
place.  It  took  all  that  time  for  the  flames 
to  eat  their  way  through  the  polished 
wood  of  the  admiral's  ship — to  kindle 
the  rich  folds  of  the  silken  curtains— -to 
devour  the  treasures  he  had  bought 
with  the  price  of  blood — to  struggle 
a  moment  with  the  strong  life  in  the 
iron  frame  of  his  bondsmen,  and  rush 
on  victorious,  thirsty  as  ever,  to  twine 
themselves  round  the  corpses  of  the 
fair  young  slaves-— till  a  light  wYeath 
of  smoke,  curling  up  from  a  heap  of 
ashes,  was  all  that  remained  of  Uieir 
beauty,  their  youth,  and  their  misery  I 
but  at  last  the  vital  spot  was  touched — 
a  tremendous  report  was  heard,  loud 
as  those  thunders  of  heaven  itself, 
which  I  sometimes  thiuk  are  the 
echoes  of  requiems  sung  in  the  spheres 
over  worlds  when  they  perish — the 
flag-ship  blew  up  with  a  terrible  crash 
^.far  and  near  the  burning  fragments 
were  scattered  around,  dealing  death 
and  destruction  on  every  ship  where 
they  fell — the  huge  burning  mass 
heaved  for  a  moment  on  the  bosom  of 
the  agitated  sea,  and  then  it  plunged 
down  through  the  hissing  waters,  and 
disappeared  for  ever,  sending  up  a 
great  column  of  dense  black  smoke, 
'  which  hovered  for  a  moment  over  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe,  and  then 
dispersed  itself  through  the  sky,  whose 
pure  stars  it  dimmed  with  sulphureous 
vapour. 

When  this  terrible  event  occurred, 
the  crowds  of  Mahomedans  who  sur- 
rounded the  admiral's  corpse  on  the 
shore,  bent  their  bodies  to  the  earth, 
and  uttered  the  most  lamentable  cries. 
Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  persons  had  been  on  board  of  the 
lost  ship,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty 


alone  survived,  having  been  saved  be- 
fore the  explosion  by  swimming  to  the 
shore,  or  supporting  themselves  on 
the  floating  spars  ;  and  the  number  of 
the  slain  included  nearly  all  the  cap- 
tains of  the  Ottoman  fleet. 

Kanaris  and  his  brave  companions, 
meanwhile,  full  of  joy  and  exultatioD, 
had  been  picked  up  on  their  raft  by 
one  of  the  schooners  of  their  escort, 
and  along  with  the  brig  commanded 
by  Soultanitza,  they  now  proceeded  to 
take  up  Pepinis  and  his  followers, 
whose  attempt  had  not  been  crowned 
with  so  signal  a  success  as  that  of  Ki- 
naris,  sufficiently  proving  that  it  was 
the  boldness  and  skill  of  the  latter 
alone  which  had  ensured  his  extraor- 
dinary victory. 

The  Hydriote  brulot  directed  bj 
Pepinis  haid  attacked  the  vessel  of  the 
Reala  Bey,  which  contained  the  trea- 
sure ;  and  although  the  Turks  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  clear  of  the  fire-ship> 
it  continued  to  drive  about  the  road- 
stead in  a  state  of  combustion,  till  it 
set  fire  to  another  two-decker.  In 
short,  the  confusion  in  the  Ottoman 
fleet  was  complete.  The  Ttirks,  in 
consternation,  cut  their  cables,  andj 
fled,  they  scarce  knew  whither ;  aa<^ 
indeed  had  the  Greek  squadron  been 
at  hand  to  take  advantage  of  their 
dismay,  the  whole  Turkish  armament 
might  have  been  annihilated.  As  it 
was,  however,  the  brave  little  band  ol 
Greeks  now  prepared  to  retire  at  oac^ 
to  announce  to  their  countrymen  their 
wonderful  triumph  over  the  Ottoman 
host,  and  they  set  sail  agiun,  quietly 
and  in  order,  passing  close  to  the  spot 
where  the  line-of-battle-ship  had  sunk- 
Terrible  traces  of  the  catastrophe  ye^ 
lingered  on  the  troubled  water*-dea4 
corpses  drifting  to  and  fro — ^blackened 
fragments  of  the  wreck,  and  here  and 
there  a  broken  raft  or  shattered  boat, 
to  which  clung  a  few  feeble  surviwr!* 
who  had  not  yet  reached  the  shore. 
These— if  the  Greeks  recognised  in 
them  some  of  the  dead  Capitan  Beys 
Christian  slaves — ^they  saved  at  once; 
but  when  in  the  name  of  the  Proph«l 
their  succour  was  asked  by  the  drown- 
ing victims,  they  glided  on  unheeding. 
Soultanitza  stood  on  the  poop  of  her 


*  The  above  account  of  the  death  of  Kara  Ali,  and  the  other  details  of  this  extrir 
ordinary  exploit  of  Kanaris,  are  strictly  true.  The  Capitan  Bey  literally  expirel 
among  the  corpses  of  his  victims. 
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vesseU  with  Isolani  by  her  side,  hold- 
ing her  small  hands  clasped  on  her 
bosom,  to  quell  the  emotions  that  were 
swelling  within  her  at  the  scenes  of 
horror  and  of  death  she  had  been 
called  on  to  witness.  The  breeze  was 
blowing  fresh  ;  thej  were  passing  ra- 
pidly over  the  scene  of  the  late  ex- 
plosion, when  suddenly  Soultanitza 
attered  a  cry,  and  pointed  to  the 
fragment  of  a  Turkish  launch  floating 
near,  on  which,  by  the  first  beams  of 
the  morning  sun,  she  perceived  a  man 
attempting,  with  a  broken  oar,  to  ad- 
vance his  precarious  bark  towards  the 
shore,  whilst  a  child  lay  motionless 
at  his  feeu 

**  Look  there  1"  she  exclaimed,  **  it 
is  he — it  is  Diamantis  the  infidel !  Oh^ 
traitor,  wherefore  didst  thou  rob  my 
husband  of  the  light  of  day,  and  so 
deprive  my  life  of  its  best  sun  ?" 

**  As  pethani  (let  him  die)  !'*  cried 
Isolani,  as  he  heard  these  words  ;  and, 
before  she  had  time  to  know  his  pur- 
pose, with  a  vigorous  effort  he  turned 
the  helm,  and  their  vessel  bore  down- 
right the  frail  floating  raft,  and  sunk 
it  in  an  instant.  With  a  wild  shriek 
Soultanitza  flung  herself  before  him, 
and  called  on  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Panagia  not  to  make  her  guilty  of  a 
murder — but  the  deed  was  done ;  al- 
ready the  heavy  brig  had  passed  over 
the  launch,  and  as  it  went  down  Soul- 
tanitza heard  a  terrible  cry  ascend 
from  the  waters — *'  A  maun !  it  is  my 
child" — then  all  was  still.  And, 
quivering  in  every  limb — for  she  felt 
that  she  was  the  involuntary  murder- 
ess of  those  whom  the  flames  and  the 
billows  alike  had  spared — she  crouched 
down  on  the  deck,  and,  lifting  up  her 
hands  and  eyes,  burst  into  a  passionate 
prayer,  as  much  for  their  salvation  as 
for  her  own  forgiveness. 

And  as  she  knelt  there,  whilst  the 
ship  sped  on,  and  the  first  long  glitter- 
ing sunbeam  of  the  rising  day  swept 
over  the  sea,  brightening  all  things 
into  clearest  light,  suddenly  a  sight 
presented  itself  before  her,  so  appall- 
ing that  it  froze  the  accents  of  suppli- 
cation on  her  lips,  and  paralysed  her 
on  that  spot  with  uplifted  hands  and 
glaring  eyes. 

Rising  slowly  from  the  foaming 
water,  she  saw  a  ghastly  figure  appear, 
creeping  up  the  side  of  her  vessel  by 
means  of  a  rope,  to  which  he  clung 
with  one  hand  only,  till  he  stood  on 


the  lowest  step  of  the  little  gangway. 
The  ship  leant  over  with  the  weight  of 
the  swelling  sail,  and  one  half  of  his 
body  alone  rose  above  the  frothing 
spray ;  but  fully  disclosed  and  turned 
towards  her,  with  an  expression  in  the 
livid  face  of  rage  and  hate — which  it 
seemed  scarce  possible  any  but  a  de- 
mon could  assume — was  the  head  of 
Diamantis  the  traitor,  blackened  with 
smoke  and  disfigured  by  a  frightful 
wound.  She  could  not  move,  al- 
though he  was  so  close  beside  her  that 
she  could  see  the  convulsive  heavings 
of  his  breast,  as  he  lifted  up  and  held 
towards  her  the  burthen  which  he 
carried  on  his  other  arm. 

It  was  the  dead  body  of  his  child, 
all  dripping,  cold,  and  motionless ; 
and  even  in  that  hour  of  unutterable 
horror,  Soultanitza  was  constrained  to 
note  with  what  mysterious  serenity 
the  half- opened  eyes  gleamed  out  from 
beneath  the  pale  lids,  and  how  beauti- 
ful the  childish  face,  solemn  in  death, 
round  which  the  wet  hair  clung  ;  but 
the  voice  of  Diamantis  arose,  hoarse 
as  the  blast  that  shrieked  through  the 
sails. 

"  Look  here,  accursed  daughter  of 
the  Gbiaour  race  ;  this  is  your  work,*' 
he  cried.  **  Anathema ! — anathema  I 
for  you  have  killed  him  1  I  heard  your 
voice  give  orders  that  he  should  be 
slain.  But  /live — hear  it — I  will  live 
to  accomplish  your  destruction! — I 
come  to  announce  it  to  you — my  child 
is  murdered,  but  I  live— therefore, 
anathema  and  revenge  1" 

Having  uttered  these  words,  with 
one  last  gleam  of  deep  abhorrence 
shooting  from  his  bloodshot  eyes,  Dia* 
mantis  shook  his  hand  in  the  air,  and^ 
grasping  the  corpse  tighter  to  his  bosom, 
be  sprung  from  the  step  and  plunged  in- 
to the  waters;  Isolani,  who  like  Soul- 
tanitza had  stood  paralysed  at  the  un- 
expected sight,  now  started  forward, 
and  was  about  to  deal  him  a  blow  with 
the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  which  must  in- 
evitably have  killed  him,  but  the 
enemy  had  escaped  him,  and  he  could 
see  him  breasting  the  waters,  as  he 
swam  towards  the  shore  with  a  sure 
and  steady  progress,  dragging  the  dead 
child  after  him  by  his  flowing  hair. 
Soultanitza  lay  on  the  deck,  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  sobbing  convul- 
sively, and  Isolani  found  it  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  console  her.  She  felt  that 
from  that  hour  her  fate  was  sealed— « 
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the  avenger  of  blood  would  track  her 
path,  and  dig  pitfalls  beneath  her  every 
step,  tilly  sooner  or  later,  his  curse 
would  overtake  her,  leading  death  by 
the  hand ;  and  there  was  a  deep  horror 
in  her  soul  at  the  deed  she  bad  done» 
which  none  but  a  woman  and  a  mother 
could  have  felt,  whose  soft  bosom  had 
been  the  resting-place  of  children,  fair 


and  helpless  as  the  little'one  she  so 
unwittingly  had  murdered ;  and  there 
was  for  her  more  of  terror  in  the  sight 
she  had  seen,  which  haunted  her  to 
life's  last  day — that  pale,  serene  face, 
with  the  dripping  hair  falliog  round  it 
-^than  in  all  the  details  of  the  slaughter 
she  had  witnessed  that  morning. 


CHAPTEB  VI. — THS  RBTENOS  OF  A  TURK. 


The  four  vessels  conveying  the  tri- 
umphant brulotiers  now  made  all 
sail  for  Psarra,  where  they  were  re> 
ceived  with  the  most  frantic  demon- 
strations of  joy  by  the  islanders.  The 
victory  was  indeed  one  of  immense  im- 
portance to  the  country  at  that  critical 
juncture,  for  it  had  so  utterly  terrified 
the  Turks  that  the  whole  fleet  had 
fled  to  Mytelency  avoiding  every  little 
Greek  vessel  they  chanced  to  meet, 
lest  it  should  prove  to  be  a  brulot. 
The  conquerors,  however,  Kanaris  and 
his  brave  companions^  amid  the  firing 
of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  and  en- 
thusiastic shouting  of  the  crowd,  quiet- 
ly left  the  harbour,  and,  doffing  their 
slippers,  walked  barefoot  to  the  church 
with  every  mark  of  the  humblest  gra- 
titude ;  there  to  return  thanks  to 
Providence,  who  had  so  strengthened 
thirty-four  men  that  they  had  con- 
quered, without  a  wound  to  themselves, 
tnat  infidel  host. 

The  Greeks  did  not  long  remain  in- 
active at  Psarra  after  this  signal  vic- 
tory. Miaulis  was  too  gpood  a  soldier 
not  to  take  advantage  of  the  favour- 
able circumstances  in  which  the  Hel- 
lenic fleet  was  then  placed,  from  the 
hopeless  dismay  into  which  the  late 
occurrence  had  plunged  the  Turks, 
and  the  consequent  enthusiasm  and 
daring  with  which  it  had  fired  his  sea- 
men. He  was  aware  that  a  new  Ca- 
pitan  Bey  would  speedily  be  named  by 
the  Sublime  Porte  to  replace  Kara 
All,  and  he  determined  if  possible  to 
bring  on  a  regular  engagement  with 
the  Turks  while  they  were  still  with- 
out a  commander.  Butt  victorious  as 
they  had  been  in  their  last  attempt,  it 
was  necessary,  in  preparing  for  a 
general  combat,  to  take  some  precau- 
tionary measures,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  disproportion  between  the 
belligerent  fleets — that  of  the  Turks 
extending  to  an  immense  distance  from 


van  to  rear,  while  the  Greeks  set  sail 
with  but  a  small  number  of  insignifi- 
cant vessels.  They  cruised  aboiit, 
therefore,  for  some  time  in  the  vlcimtj 
of  Mytelene,  where  the  Turks  lay,  tiO 
one  morning,  when  the  sirocco  wimi 
usual  at  that  season,  had  veiled  tk 
sea  in  a  dense  mist,  when  thej  steert^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  hoping 
to  steal  upon  them  unawares,  la 
this,  however,  they  were  complete!; 
foiled. 

The  fog  suddenly  cleared  swajf 
rendering  it  extremely  dangerous  to 
attempt  approaching,  and,  to  add  t 
their  disappointmeot,  the  long-expectei 
squadron  from  Alexandria  suddeol] 
hove  in  sight,  and  proceeded  to  joi 
the  fleet,  so  that  the  Greeks  bad  of 
alternative  but  to  return  at  onceti 
Psarra,  and  wait  a  more  fa?oura))h 
opportunity.  One  or  two  of  tb«i^ 
vessels,  however,  undertook  thedaoj 
gerous  duty  of  hovering  about  in  tfa^ 
vicinity  of  Mytelene,  in  order  to  v&tcl 
the  enemy*8  proceedings.  Of  iM 
Soultanitza*8  was  one — true  to  hfl 
resolution  of  carrying  her  husband' 
name  wherever  danger  was.  Tb 
Hydriote  wife  had  suffered  much  sioo 
that  dreadful  hour  when  the  dea 
child  had  risen  out  of  the  sea,  to  cus 
vey  to  her,  with  its  pale,  silent  Upsa&| 
tranquil  aspect,  a  curse  far  more  terri 
ble  than  that  which  was  hurled  at  bei 
devoted  head  by  the  miserable  father 
yet  she  bad  ever  preserved,  in  pre»eoc 
of  her  followers,  the  calm  and  cq<U 
demeanour  which  always  charactKi.^ 
her ;  and  she  was  right,  for  we  cainKJ 
love  our  fellow-creatures  with  tl 
pure  and  self- denying  love  which 
owe  to  them  as  children  of  the  o 
Creator,  mutual  sharers  in  the  co 
mon  inheritance  of  life  and  ud,  ^ 
parent  of  misery  by  which  that  li/« ' 
blackened,  except  we  hold  it  as 
principle  ao  to  strive  at  all  times  i 
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conduce  to  their  happiness  that  We 
7culd  not  soifer  one  trace  to  appear 
•>n  the  coiiotenaiice  in  betrayal  of  our 
'I'ortl  strug^lesy  lest  our  joyless 
'is\!ict  cast  B  gloom  on  those  around 
uj.  Bat,  smiliDg  and  tearless  as  she 
viSt  there  lay  a  dark  shadow  on  her 
5uu],  in  the  strong  conviction  that  she 
«is  foredoomed  as  the  victim  to  a 
^ttpless  Tengeance  that,  sooner  or 
iter  would  infallibly  hurl  her  into  an 
■*:. timely  grave  I 

Let  stoics  and  philosophers  talk  as 
t^j  will,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a 
^.Jiian  being  to  be  laden  with  the  cer- 
'^z^j  of  immediate  death  1     We  may 
^  lightly  of  this  same  mysterious 
'■^ise  in  reference  to  our  neighbours, 
'M  there  are  times^  if  the  spirit  faints 
>^^  the  heart  is  heavy,  when  we  long 
wv  earnestly  for  its  chill  forgetfulness ; 
''^•N  for  all  that,  we  do  not  and  cannot 
iii  actual  fact  realise  it  as  applying  to 
i-cr^dvestillit  is  clearly  revealed  to  us 
^T  our  rery  side,  as  now  to  Soultanitza 
hwiiy  and  then  we  look  up  bewildered 
ui  ]Q  agony ;  for^  however  much  the 
^-rit  may  be  fortified  by  the  armour 
^  its  immortal  hope»    nothing    can 
c>frr  overcome  the  shrinking  of  the 
itiman  flesh  from  infallible  decay ;  nor 
^i  this  bitter  repugnance  arise  so 
BDch,  perhaps,   from  our  instinctive 
^or  of  the  worm  and  the  shroud  as 
bm  our  fond  clinging  to  this  mortal 
•>  "Idy  and  all  the  chains  wherewith  it 
'f'l>  us.     We  are   true  to  our  hu- 
cinity  until  it  is  torn  from  us  ;  and 
(^^^Q  where  all  ties  of  dear  affection 
^^e  been  rent,  and  lonely  we  have 
^&<ked  our  path  as  in  a  cheerless  wil- 
^tnnis,  still  nature  has  been  with  us, 
^d  the  beauties  of  the  material  crea- 
tion were  around  us,  and  for  them  we 
^bll  mourn  as  we  pass  away  I 

Soultanitza  Ducas  lay  buried  in  a 
jQ'ft  slumber  on  the  night  when  the 
K^ilenic  fleet  put  back  to  the  island  of 
^urra,  to  await  a  more  favourable  mo- 
-^nt  of  attack.  She  had  seen  that  all 
^3s  quiet  on  deck  before  retiring  to 
'^^t;  and  now  as  she  sleeps,  and  sleeping 
i'eaiDs,  a  bright  smile  plays  over  her 
Mi  face,  for  she  hears  the  voice  of 
^T  husband  marmuring  low  and  ten- 
^^iji  as  in  the  days  when  she  gave 
JP  to  him  her  young  heart  among  the 
^'"  green  bowers  of  Naxos,  and  then 
•'f  glad  ringing  laugh  of  her  merry 
-hildren  seems  to  echo  on  her  ear. 
Bat  suddenly  she  starts  up,  awakened 


by  sounds  which  seemed  to  her  as 
though  a  tempest  were  raging  above. 
There  was  a  tumult  like  rolling  thun- 
der, and  a  flashing  of  vivid  light ;  the 
vessel  shook  and  rolled  from  side  to 
side ;  and,  mingled  with  it  all,  were 
human  voices  and  imprecations  1  Then 
she  looked  quickly  out  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  cabin,  and  shuddered,  for 
she  saw  that  the  sea  was  still  and 
calm,  and  the  sky  cloudless  and  pure 
as  the  soul  of  a  sleeping  child ;  so  she 
knew  the  storm  must  be  of  mortal 
raising.  The  guns  of  her  brig  were 
firing  rapidly ;  the  voices  of  her  men 
were  ascending  hoarse  with  rage  and 
despair,  mingling  with  stranger  tones 
in  the  language  of  the  enemy,  and 
from  these  suddenly  a  fierce  shout  of 
triumph  arose,  and  then  there  was  a 
silence  broken  only  by  deep  groans 
from  her  countrymen. 

Soultanitza  rose,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  left  the  cabin.  At  the  same 
moment  a  wounded  sailor,  falling  from 
the.'deck,  sunk  expiring  at  her  feet ;  but, 
with  the  last  eflfort  of  life,  he  grasped 
her  dress,  and  exclaimed,  **  Cocona  I 
go  not  there — all  is  lost — we  are  taken 
by  the  Turks  1"  Soultanitza  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  a  shaking 
hand  ;  then,  drawing  her  veil  closely 
round  her,  she  went  up  on  deck. 
Scarce  had  she  placed  her  tottering 
feet  on  the  planks  so  ominously 
stained,  where,  with  the  first  glance, 
she  perceived  the  small  number  of  her 
followers  who  survived  lying  bound 
hand  and  foot,  when  a  grasp  of  iron 
seized  hold  of  her  feeble  arm,  and  a 
voice,  too  well  remembered,  roared 
into  her  ear^  "  Ah  I  woman,  whose 
mother  is  accursed  1  This  is  well. 
You  come  to  meet  me,  and  I  was  just 
about  to  seek  you.  Now  is  my  ana- 
thema at  workl  You  are  in  my 
power  \"  In  the  hand  of  Diamantis, 
who  thus  addressed  her,  Soultanitza 
saw  the  dripping  dji^er  he  had  used 
too  well,  and,  with  one  shriek  of  heart- 
wrung  terror,  she  bowed  her  bead  in 
the  submission  of  her  helplessness  to 
await  the  expectant  blow.  "  Not 
yet,'*  exclaimed  her  enemy,  with  a 
taunting  laugh  ;  **  my  vengeance  has 
but  just  begun.  Truly,  your  tomb  is 
open,  but  you  shall  enter  it  by  a  path 
of  torture ;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
threw  her  down  on  the  deck  with  so 
much  violence  that  she  lay  a  convulsed 
heap   at  his  feet ;  and  then  oaUlng  to 
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some  of  his  men»  he  caased  her  to  be 
bound  in  thongs  which  cut  through 
her  tender  flesh,  and  so  they  cast  her 
into  the  hold,  along  with  some  seven 
or  eight  of  her  iteamen  (including 
Isoiani),  who  alone  survived  of  the  hap- 
less crew.  Then  the  Hydriote  brig, 
manned  by  Turks,  and  commanded  by 
Diamantis  himself,  parted  company 
with  the  large  schooner  in  which  he 
had  given  chase  and  captured  her,  and 
steered  in  the  direction  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

Dismal  were  the  days  and  nights 
which  followed  to  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  the  Greeks.  They  remained 
bound  in  the  hold,  deprived  of  light 
or  air,  with  scarcely  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  food  to  keep  them  alive,  and 
convinced,  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
life  was  only  preserved  at  all  for 
some  more  cruel  purpose.  Often  did 
Diamantis,  full  of  revengeful  malice, 
come  to  exult  over  Soultanitza  in  her 
place  of  torture ;  but  vainly,  by  his 
cruel  taunts,  did  he  seek  to  draw  a 
complaint  from  her  lips ;  she  endured 
all  with  gentle  and  touching  resigna- 
tion, for  she  had  a  deep  source  of  joy, 
incomprehensible  to  him,  in  the  fond 
reflection  that  she  was  suffering  for 
her  dear  husband's  sake ;  and  she  had 
another  consolation,  of  which  he  was 
happily  also  ignorant,  in  the  little  dag- 
ger, still  carefully  concealed  in  her 
bosom,  which  Athanasi  had  given  her 
as  a  sure  means  of  escape,  if  need  be. 
At  length  the  captured  vessel,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  new  masters, 
reached  the  quiet  little  Asiatic  town 
of  Gallipoli,  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hellespont.  Here  the  wretched 
crew  of  the  Hellenic  brig  were  transfer- 
red to  a  large  Turkish  vessel,  of  which 
Captain  Diamantis  was  again  the  com- 
mander ;  for  he  would  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, have  lost  sight  of  his  prisoners ; 
and  he  at  once  set  sail  with  them  for 
Constantinople,  there,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, to  consummate  their  fate  by  some 
refinement  of  cruelty,  and  perhaps  in 
a  manner  lucrative  to  himself.  The 
unhappy  captives,  though  imprisoned 
altogether,  could,  however,  hold  but 
little  converse  with  each  other ;  for 
they  were  invariably  silenced  by  blows, 
and  their  tormentors  knew  well  how 
to  render  them  passive  in  their  misery. 
One  morning,  as  a  faint  light  illumi- 
nating their  dungeon  announced  to 
them  that  up  above  it  was  glorious  day. 


Isolani  turned  quickly  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  pale,  sweet  face  that 
haunted  him  in  all  their  long  hoars  of 
darkness ;  as  he  looked  on  her  be 
murmured  low,  *<  Soultanitza,  why 
are  you  so  calm  ?" 

«  Because  I  carry  in  my  breast  the 
instrument  of  freedom,*'  she  answered 
— ''  the  freedom  of  death,  at  least  I 
have  a  knife  1" 

**  A  knife  1"  exclaimed  Isolani.  Bat 
steps  drew  near,  and  he  oould  say  no 
more. 

That  same  night  Soultanitza  Uj 
unable  even  to  sleep  from  the  pain  of 
her  bonds,  when  she  heard  the  voice 
of  Isolani  whisper— 

**  Soultanitza  I  do  not  speak,  do  not 
move,  but  listen  to  me  I  Let  us  make 
an  effort  to  escape — we  can  but  die 
the  sooner.  I  have  a  plan  which,  des- 
perate as  it  is,  may  save  us  yet*' 

In  an  instant  she  felt  that  he  was 
loosening  the  cord  that  bound  her 
hands  with  his  teeth  ;  after  long  and 
unavailing  efforts,  he  suddenly  sac* 
ceeded  in  freeing  them  from  the 
rope. 

"  Now,"  he  whispered,  « take  your 
knife,  and  cut  my  cords;  but  keep 
silence." 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  her  hands, 
stiff  with  the  tightness  of  her  bondS} 
could  accomplish  this  task ;  but  rotts- 
ing  her  failing  energies — for  she  saw 
that  Isolani  had  some  desperate  pur- 
pose, indeed — she  succeeded  in  disen- 
gaging him  from  the  ropes.  Then 
noiselessly,  with  the  most  anxious  pre- 
caution, Isolani  having  possessed  him- 
self of  the  precious  knife,  performed 
the  same  office  to  the  seamen,  mutter- 
ing to  them  in  a  tremulous  whispery 
that  they  were  to  follow  him,  and  stake 
on  one  terrible  venture  their  life  and 
their  freedom.  There  was  not  a  murmur 
of  dissent  among  the  captives ;  for  the 
fiery  spirit  of  those  Eastern  seamen 
could  ill  brook  this  dismal  imprison- 
ment, and  a  speedy  death  was  to  them 
far  preferable,  especially  if  they  re- 
ceived it  as  the  price  of  their  revenge. 
In  their  dark  solitude  they  had  ample 
time  to  study  the  movements  of  their 
jailors  ;  and  Isolani  knew  that  at  this 
hour  the  sleep-loving  Turks  were  all 
buried  in  profound  slumber,  except 
those  who  kept  watch  on  the  deck. 
Thus  far,  then,  it  was  without  much 
risk  that  they  crept  stealthily  from 
their  den,  and  stole  up  the  ladder, 
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tre.v]ing  closelj  on  each  other's  heels, 
vith  Soaltsnitza  the  last  of  all. 

In  a  few  aecoods  they  stood  altogether 
-that  is,  seven  resolute  men«  and  one 
pjor  tremblbg  woman — on  the  deck 
of  the  Tarkish  schooner.  Looking 
round  with  a  quick  glance  of  mingled 
terror  sod  hope*  they  perceived  that 
litT  were  yet  more  favoured  by  cir- 
comstanoes  than  they  had  dared  to  an- 
tiHf<ate.  The  ship  was  lying  motion- 
'^i  on  the  still  waters  of  that  most 
Waotifal  Sea  of  Marmora,  which  looks 
» iike  a  silver  lake  of  fiuryland,  im- 
sH^^oed  within  an  enchanted  ring  of 
^  green  hilb ;  and  the  vessel  was 
l:-'i  there  hnmovable  by  the  iron  power 
«^'ii»  iDtense  and  breathless  calm  that 
teiaetiiDes  lulls  the  Eastern  seas,  as 
'^t.ogh  Nature  herself  could  feel  that 
'^illness  of  despair,  which  can  so  ut- 
'^r.V  paralyze  all  human  energy.  As 
^'bt  have  been  expected  at  such  an 
^or,  the  three  Moslems  who  composed 
^«  oight- watch  had  ail  sunk  into  a 
*f P  sleep ;  and  with  a  hasty  panto- 
sitQe  Isolani  communicated  to  the 
tiiorswhat  he  intended  to  attempt. 
1^  firmly  grasping  Soultanitza's 
^er.the  sole  arm  which  the  bold 
&rtfks  possessed  amongst  them  all — 
b  advanced  with  noiseless  steps  to- 
^vds  the  slumbering  enemies. 

They  slept,  those  three  men,  uncon- 
•^015  on  the  brink  of  their  destruction, 
^Cianj  a  one  lies  down  unknowing  to 
''I'Jiber  on  the  verge  of  coming  misery. 
^^  lay  with  his  head  bowed  down  over 
'^Uded  arms,  as  though  with  a  strong 
^ignation  he  awaited  his  destiny— 
*^'i  it  was  at  hand !  Isolani  drew 
^^'-  with  a  well-directed  aim,  and  a 
tnilj  arm,  he  plunged  the  dagger 
^-^'-it  into  the  back  of  his  neck,  in 
■^(b  a  manner  that  instantaneous  death 
■^^X  ensue  before  even  the  mortal  lips 
'^Jd  ntter  that  last  sigh  of  agony 
^"'ch  precedes  their  sealing  up  for 
'^^  with  the  cold  thick  clay.  There 
^«  a  sodden  rattle  in  the  throat,  a 
Ij^tmbling  of  the  material  frame,  as 
U  spirit  abandoned  it  to  the  curse  of 
'^)i  and  the  Moslem  passed  from 
th«  gay  dreams  of  his  earthly  slumber, 
*^'i  the  delusive  errors,  the  mistaken 
^eories  of  his  earthly  home,  to  the 

"*«  great  reality— the  awful  truth  of 

•^Wnityl 

Isolani  passed  on  to  the  next: 
l^u  one  lay  in  a  troubled  sleep ;  his 
°°^  limbs,  although   thrown   into 


a  posture  of  rest,  seemed  yet  involun- 
tarily to  nerve  themselves  for  a  strug- 
gle, and  the  clenching  of  his  hands, 
as  well  as  the  incoherent  words  he 
muttered,  showed  that  he  imagined 
himself  in  the  heat  of  a  combat.     But 
whilst  he  did  battle,  conquering,  per- 
haps, with  his  visionary  foes,  slow  and 
sure  the  real  enemy  came  gliding  near. 
Once  more  he  uplifted  the  ready  dag- 
ger, and  buried  it  to  the  hilt  in  the 
slumberer's  heart.      He   started ;    a 
spasm  convulsed  him;  he  woke,  and 
turned  round  his  face ;  his  gaze  fell 
upon  his  foe,  and  there  passed  into 
his  glazing  eye  a  terrible  look  of  fiend- 
like hate,  and  then  the  glaring  balls 
stiffened  in  their  places,  and  so  he 
died  ;  and  that  evil  expression  became 
fixed  for  ever  on  his  stony  features ! 
Well  may  we  tremble  for  the  dead — 
for  many  who  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
helpless  dead — if  this  be  among  the 
decrees  of  Eternal  Justice,  that  the 
last  look — the  last  trace  of  spirit  on 
the  face  of  the  dying — should  be  re- 
corded on  the  tablets  of  the  Judge, 
as  the  sign  and  seal  of  all  that  the  life 
of  the  soul  has  been  1     Then  to  the 
third  victim  Isolani  passed  on.     He 
lay  still ;  his  head  pillowed  on  his  arm  ; 
but  over  his  face  were  passing  the  sha- 
dows of  unholy  dreams,  like  foul  mists 
over  a  slumbering  lake ;  for  there  is 
no  better  test  of  the  state,  whether  in 
purity  or  corruption,  of  a  soul,  than 
his  involuntary  dreams,  wherein  angels 
may  seem   to  whisper  to  him  of  the 
glory  that  is  unseen,  or  demons  blacken 
yet  more  his  heart  with  most  unhallow- 
ed thoughts.    He  afforded  a  still  more 
easy  prey  than  those  who  preceded 
him   on    the   dread   pilgrimage ;    his 
head  thrown  back,  exposed  his  throat 
to  the  knife  of  his  assassin.     In  a  mo- 
ment the  deed  was  dexterously  done  ; 
he  did  not  move  or  speak,  but  he 
seeme  to  wake ;    his  eyes  opened  to 
their  fullest  extent ;   he  raised  them 
as  though  to  give  a  last  look  to  that 
sky  whose  dews  alone  were  weeping 
for  htm  now.     But  it  could  not  be  the 
aspect  of  that  fair  creation  which  pe- 
trified his  gaze  into   that  one  fixed 
rigid  stare  of  most  unspeakable  awe 
and  wonder.     Something  he  certainly 
beheld  that  filled  him  with  a  terrible 
amazement,  still  immovably   stamped 
within  his  eyes  as  the  lids  fell  over 
them  for  ever. 
The  sailors  now  approached^  and  pes- 
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seased  themseWM  of  the  arms  of  the  no- 
tims ;  and  then,  warned  by  a  suppressed 
shriek  from  Soultanitza,  Isolani  turnedy 
and  perceived  that  a  Tvak,  roused  by 
the  slight  noise  they  had  unavoidably 
made,  was  slowly  ascending  the  lad- 
der,  his  turban  just  appearing  above 
the  deck.  In  an  instant  one  of  the 
Greeks  had  cut  him  down,  and  he  fell 
with  a  heavy  crash  from  the  stairs. 
This  was,  of  course,  the  signal  for  a 
general  alarm  ;  but  Isolani,  giving  his 
orders  with  the  greatest  promptitude, 
had  the  hatches  fastened  down  before 
the  Moslem  crew,  so  much  more  nu- 
merous than  themselves,  could  come 
from  below  to  confront  them.  One 
opening  only  he  left,  and,  standing 
over  it  with  his  companions,  they  de- 
liberately massacred  every  man  as  be 
attempted  to  gain  the  deck.  Soon  the 
panic  among  the  Turks  became  so 
great  that  they  dared  not  approach  the 
ladder;  and  then  the  Greeks  hurled 
heavy  weights  in  upon  them,  and  beat 
them  down  with  the  butt  ends  of  their 
muskets,  till  so  small  a  portion  of  them 
remained  that  they  could,  without 
risk,  leap  into  the  midst  of  them,  and 
speedily  dispatch  the  few  terrified  sur- 
vivors. 

The  massacre  was  complete,  and  the 
whole  combat  did  not  occupy  half-an- 
hour;  by  that  time  the  seven  bold 
Greeks  were  masters  of  the  ship,  and 
not  a  Turk  survived  of  the  goodly 
crew  that  had  manned  the  Ottoman 
vessel.  The  conquerors  then  pro- 
ceeded, full  of  exultation,  to  strip  the 
bodies,  which  they  threw  overboard, 
and  arrayed  themselves  in  their  clothes, 
according  to  the  directions  of  Isolani. 
The  ship,  which  was  a  prize  of  no  in- 
considerable value,  had  been  steering 
in  the  direction  of  Constantinople,  but 
he  now  caused  her  to  veer  round  on 
the  other  tack,  and  made  all  sail  for 
tbe  Dardanelles,  with  the  Ottoman 
colours  flying,  and  his  men  fuUy  dress- 
ed in  the  Turkish  costume.  These 
measures  he  took  as  a  precaution 
against  the  risk  they  would  run  in 
passing  the  straits,  where  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  lying  at  the  time,  but  he 
hoped  to  pass  them  before  sunrise,  so 
as  to  escape  too  close  a  scrutiny. 
When  all  the  arrangements  were  com- 
plete, and  the  exulting  seamen  gaily 
occupied  in  manoeuvring  the  ship,  Iso- 
lani looked  round  for  Soultanitza.  Da- 
rmg  ihe  whole  of  this  scene  of  niasta* 


ere  she  had  stood  opright  on  the  deck, 
like  a  itatoe  of  stone,  paralysed  in  an 
agony  of  remorse.  Never  before  had 
the  horrors  of  war  been  so  palpably 
manifested  in  her  sight — ^never  before 
had  her  very  feet  been  wet  with  the 
flowing  blood,  and  she  stood,  now  her 
&ce  buried  in  her  hands,  bowed  to  the 
earth,  as  though  she  expected  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  to  fall  on  her  who 
countenanced  sueh  doings*  Isolani 
caused  all  traces  of  the  strife  to  be 
cleared  away,  and  then  approached 
her. 

"  Soultanitsa,  look  up,**  he  said, 
'*  shall  we  not  rejoice  till  our  hearts 
have  no  shadow  to-day — are  we  not 
ftee?" 

She  made  no  answer,  but  shuddered 
violently;  he  would  have  taken  her 
hand,  cold  as  marble  in  his  own,  hsd 
she  not  shrank  wildly  from  his  toocfa, 
remembering  how  he  had  been  em- 
ployed. 

**  Soultanitza,"  he  sud,  moumfiillj, 
**  can  you  not  forget  the  blood  shed  in 
the  victory  ?  Was  it  not  well  to  save 
you  from  a  degrading  slavery,  our- 
selves from  torture?" 

Still  she  refused  to  lift  her  headj 
crushed  with  the  weight  of  so  many 
lives. 

*'  Was  it  not  well,*'  continued  Iso- 
lani at  last,  "  to  spare  such  dishonor 
to  your  husband's  name,  to  bring  on 
him  the  glory  of  this  most  unhoped- 
for success,  through  his  means  to  win 
our  country  such  a  prize  as  this  ?" 

The  mention  of  her  husband  seemed 
to  act  like  a  spell  on  Soultanitza ;  she 
let  fall  the  veil  from  before  her  face, 
and  lifting  up  her  hands  and  ejes, 
where  the  large  tears  gathered  slowlji 
seemed  to  implore  forgiveness  for  this 
great  love,  that  had  bound  her  soul 
as  with  an  iron  chain  ;  then  shudder- 
ing again,  she  cast  a  terrified  glance 
around,  and  grasping  Isolani's  arm, 
whispered  low — 

'*Bj  whose  hand  was  my  husband 
avenged  this  day?" 

The  Naxiote  understood  that  she 
wished  to  know  by  whom  Diamantis> 
her  bitter  enemy,  had  been  slain,  but 
the  massacre  had  been  so  general,  and 
the  confusion,  for  the  brief  space  it 
lasted,  so  great,  that  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  ascertain  who  had  dealt  any 
one  individual  blow.  Not  a  Turk, 
dead  or  alive,  remained  in  the  vessel, 
that  was  oertjtm^  for  the  Gredcs  had 
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Larled  tbem  all  into  the  sea*  wounded 
or  drin^.  One  of  the  seamen^  how- 
«'Ter,  recollected  having  driven  back 
I)i:in]antis,  as  he  was  about  to  mount 
the  laddeTi  in  the  commencement  of 
the  combat,  and  there  was  little  doubt 
!bat  he  had  been  instantly  trampled 
i'-wn,  and  subsequently  thrown  over 
K-vd.  Being  satisfied  on  this  point, 
S'julunitza  became  more  calm,  and 
irccQpied  herself  with  Isolani  in  making 
aringements  for  conveying  their  prize 
t'  Psorra  in  all  safety.  They  were 
J  .n?  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  first 
rr-it  of  danger  they  approached  was 
Ui  fort  of  the  Dardanelles,  where 
'btT  were  hailed  at  once,  but  they 
r^^iily  answered  in  Turkish  that  they 
v-re  carrying  dispatches  to  the  Otto- 
Tin  fleet,  and  passed  on  without  ex- 
^' ting  suspicion.  They  had  anticipated 
TfyAUx  difficulty  in  sailing  through  the 
- '  !it  of  the  squadron,  as  they  knew 
:-'t  how  to  find  a  plausible  excuse  for 
:ruceeding  towards  the  hostile  islands, 
:r  tead  of  joining  the  Turks  ;  but  on 
rjching  the  entrance  to  the  strait, 
ther  were  met  by  the  scattered  vessels 
\  the  fleet,  flying  before  the  wind,  in 
i^tatc  of  confusion  and  disorder,  which 
tilled  them,  without  attracting  any 
'^  'rrvation,  to  pass  through  the  midst, 
tnl  horry  on  undisturbed  towards 
^UTa.  This  panic  among  the  Turks, 
^'i  the  ignoble  flight  of  their  stately 
^M  was  the  result  of  a  second  exploit 
■t  the  dauntless  Kanaris,  no  less  per- 
'  u^  and  boldly  executed  than  that  we 
t^Te  recorded  already. 

Iq  this  world  the  test  of  merit  is  suc- 
^S  let  us  hope  that  hereafter  we 
^^1  be  judged  by  a  purer  law,  but  ac- 
(^r>iing  to  our  conventional  rules  below, 
''  ugh  Kanaris  perilled  his  life  as  loy- 
^■•)  io  this  second  expedition  as  in  the 
^'>t,  the  noble  deed  holds  not  the  same 
i'  loe  ID  the  memories  of  his  country- 
Hien,  because  it  was  less  eminently 
u.tvssful,  and  fuled  to  cause  a  reac- 
•  'n  in  their  favor.  The  Ottoman 
;^t,  commanded  by  Kara  Mehemet, 
*t)0  had  succeedea  the  unfortunate 
K^a  AH,  as  Capitan  Bey,  had  an- 
'^'jred  at  Tenedos,  but  since  the  vic- 
'/'"a<)  attack  of  the  brulotiers  at  Scio 
'' "  squadron  had  been  so  amply  rein- 
:  irced  that  Kanaris  had  recourse  to  a 
nratagem,  which  alone  could  have 
(tabled  him  to  approach  them.  He 
'-ft,  Psarra  with  two  fire-shins,  the 
cQe,*a8  fonnerly»  coimnanded  oy  him- 


self, the  other  by  his  faithful  Pepinis, 
and  convoyed  by  two  armed  brigs,  who 
boldly  carried  the  Greek  fiag;  the 
brulots  on  the  contrary  hoisted  the 
Ottoman  colours,  and  their  crews  wore 
the  Turkish  dress. 

Thus  disguised  the  two  deadly  vessels 
approached  the  hostile  fleet  about  sun- 
set, fljing  along,  seemingly  in  the  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  the  brigs  of  war, 
which  appeared  to  give  them  chase,  and 
fired  shot  in  amongst  them.  They 
ceased,  however,  their  pretended  pur- 
suit as  they  neared  the  enemy,  and  the 
unsuspecting  Turks  delighted  at  the 
escape  of  their  false  countrymen,  called 
out  to  them  to  anchor  under  their  g^ns  I 
Instantly  the  Hydriote  brulot  ran 
aboard  of  the  admiral's  vessel,  while 
the  Psarriote,  fastened  to  a  ship  of  the 
line,  Kanaris  calling  out  exultingly. 
**  Turks,  you  are  burned  as  at  Scio  T" 
The  Capitan  Pasha,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
terror,  with  the  terrible  fate  of  his 
predecessor  full  in  his  mind,  cut  his 
cables,  with  a  promptitude  which  alone 
saved  him,  and  so  narrowly  escaped  ; 
but  the  ship  which  Kanaris  had  attacked, 
a  powerful  two-decker,  caught  fire  and 
blew  up  half  an  hour  after.  Then  the 
combined  fieets,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
Barbary,  giving  way  to  a  cowardly 
panic,  in  the  utmost  confusion,  fied 
mto  the  Dardanelles,  where  they  met 
Soultanitza,  and  anchored  under  the 
Hellespontine  castles,  as  the  nearest 
refuge. 

The  coolness  and  daring  of  Ka- 
naris on  this  occasion  were  perhaps 
even  more  remarkable  than  on  the 
former  expedition,  for  in  this  instance, 
after  he  had  applied  the  match  to  the 
vessel  he  attacked,  and  escaped  with 
his  own  raft,  he  perceived  that  the 
brulot  was  not  properly  inflamed,  and 
composedly  returning,  though  the 
Turks  were  already  under  arms,  care- 
fully rectified  the  error  I  Soultanitza 
and  her  prize-vessel,  passed,  therefore, 
without  difficulty  through  the  disor- 
dered ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Psarra,  there  to  receive  Ad- 
miral Miaulis'  orders. 

The  night  was  still  and  dark,  and  the 
wife  of  the  blind  man  sat  on  the  deck« 
watching,  with  a  vacant  glance,  the  soft, 
pure  outline  of  the  shadowy  islands  that 
now  rose  in  all  directions  around  them ; 
but  in  spirit  she  was  far  away  among  the 
valleys  and  the  hills  of  Hydra^  for 
they,  barren  and  sterile  as  they  are^ 
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were  made  bright  to  her  by  that  lustre 
which  beautifies^  far  more  than  aoy 
earthly  sunshine,  the  land  where  we 
haire  wandered  with  those  we  love. 

Those  only  who  could  have  followed 
Soultanitza  Ducas  throughout  the 
scenes  of  strife  and  war,  and  known 
with  what  horrible  repugnance  for 
her  unnatural  task  she  had  led  on  her 
men  to  the  combat  with  her  fellow- 
creatures,  might  have  understood  with 
what  an  intense  desire  she  longed  to 
return  to  her  home,  and  all  its  domes- 
tic duties.  She  had  little  doubt  that 
Miaulis  would  order  her  to  repair  in- 
stantly to  Hydra  to  have  the  ship  she 
had  captured  fitted  out  as  a  Greek 
vessel,  and  she  almost  fancied,  could 
she  but  once  more  resume  her  place 
within  her  quiet  house,  that  all  the 
wild  adventures  of  the  last  month 
would  become  as  a  ghastly  dream,  and 
the  first  long  gaze  of  deep  affection 
cast  on  her  dear  husband  efface  for 
ever  from  her  memory  the  sights 
which  had  sickened  her  very  soul — ^the 
first  kisses  of  her  innocent  children 
purify  the  lips  that  had  issued  the 
orders  of  death. 

She  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of 
her  reflections  by  a  noise  that  suddenly 
arose  below,  followed  by  one  wild  shriek, 
and  a  volley  of  imprecations  from  some 
of  her  men.  Before  she  could  inquire  the 
cause,  two  of  the  seamen  appeared  on 
deck,  dragging  between  them  a  negro 
slave  wearing  the  Turkish  dress,  whom 
they  flung  down  at  her  feet,  and  remain- 
ed standing  over  him  with  their  daggers 
drawn.  Soultanitza,  shrinking  back  in 
terror,  asked  whence  he  came.  They 
told  her  that  they  had  discovered  him  in 
the  hold,  where  he  had  apparently 
managed  to  secrete  himself  during  the 
general  massacre,  and  subsist  until 
DOW  on  some  of  the  food  that  had  been 
provided  for  the  Greeks  themselves 
when  prisoners.  Isolani  instantly  or- 
dered that  strict  search  should  be 
made  throughout  the  vessel,  lest  any 
other  might  have  survived  of  the  un- 
happy Ottoman  crew ;  and  finding 
that,  beyond  a  doubt,  this  one  had 
alone  escaped,  he  gave  orders  that  he 
should  at  once  be  cast  into  the  sea. 
Most  readily  would  his  orders  have 
been  obeyed  by  the  vindictive  Greeks, 
had  not  the  negro,  as  they  were  drag- 
ging him  away,  laid  hold  of  Soulta- 
nitza*8  dress,  and  clinging  to  her, 
lifUd  up  his  face  with  an  imploring 


gaze,  making,  at  the  same  time,  sigos 
that  he  was  dumb.  His  turban  nearly 
concealed  his  features,  bat  Soultanitu 
understood  his  look  of  passionate  en- 
treaty, and  at  once  commanding  the 
sailors  to  release  him,  she  ezclumed 
to  Isolani — 

**  He  shall  not  die  I  I  rejoice  in 
my  power  to-night,  since  I  can  spare 
men  as  well  as  destroy  1  Oh,  that 
this  life  saved  may  redeem  but  ooe  of 
those  which  have  been  sacrificed  for 
mel" 

**  As  you  will,  Cocona,'*  said  Isolt- 
ni ;  **  but  remember  this  slave  is  cor 
enemy,  and  the  last  of  our  enemies ; 
we  know  how  treacherous  they  are:  I 
believe  that  if  you  let  him  live,  it  vOI 
be  at  your  imminent  peril  !** 

**  And  when  should  peril  be  dear  to 
us,*'  exclaimed  Soultanitza,  ''  if  ^ 
when  we  incur  it  for  an  act  of  mercT  T 
Shall  we  brave  it  for  our  own  interest 
or  glory,  and  not  welcome  it  mo^t 
gladly  to  benefit  a  fellow-creature? 
No;  let  him  livel  and  thrice  happT 
are  we  if  this  ooe  deed  of  justice 
efface  from  our  souls  but  a  portion  of 
the  blood  that  we  have  shed  1" 

**  It  is  enough,'*  said  Isolani,  aod 
the  liberated  slave  crouched  down  !»• 
fore  his  new  mistress,  and  kissed  M 
feet  with  a  fawning  servility,  (f<^ 
which  at  last  she  turned  in  disgust. 
As  Soultanitza  had  anticipated,  io- 
mediately  on  arriving  at  Psarra,  the 
admiral  ordered  them  to  proceed  t9 
Hydra,  and  the  next  day,  with  a  heart 
full  of  joy  and  gratitude,  she  set  siii 
to  return  to  all  that  was  dear  to  bcr 
on  earth. 

It  was  nightfall  before  they  reached 
her  island  home;  but  never  had  & 
summer's  morning  seemed  brighter 
than  that  dim  twilight  to  the  devot«d| 
wife  \  Her  impatience  increased  vi4 
every  moment  which  brought  hfl 
nearer  to  the  refuge  for  which  ^ 
pined.  When  Hydra  appeared  io 
sight,  she  stood  motionless  at  the  sidi^j 
of  the  vessel,  stretching  out  her  lo^fta 
ing  arms  towards  it,  as  though  $9 
already  embraced  her  dear  bashani 
and  children.  The  men  were  all  en* 
gaged  in  sailing  the  ship,  and  th 
advanced  rapidly  towards  the  entraoi 
to  the  harbour.  They  were  wit^ 
a  short  distance  of  it,  when  saddei 
one  and  all  were  startled  by  a  ctt 
which  seemed  to  rise  in  wild  exulti 
triumph  from  the  sea  close  by  then* 
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Looking  horriedlj  roand,  they  per- 
oeived  a  sight  which  to  Soultanitza 
Oucas  was  dreadful  as  would  have 
been  the  risible  aspect  of  death  itself, 
could  she,  with  her  living  eyes, 
h.ive  beheld  that  awful  phantom  as  it 
«tood  even  now  unseen  hefore  her, 
L'prigbt  in  the  small  boat  which  had 
already  been  lowered  for  their  disem- 
'•arc3tion  stood  the  negro  slave,  whose 
life  she  Lad  spared ;  but  the  turban 
vhich  had  concealed  his  features  was 
timg  aside,  and,  in  spite  of  the  dark 
liquid  with  which  he  had  stained  his 
hce  vhile  concealed  in  the  hold,  she 
'vci^nlsed  the  cunning  eye  and  cruel 
'  iile  of  her  implacable  enemy,  the 
hilem  Diamantis  I  In  one  hand  he 
^i  Id  the  rope  which  united  the  boat 
t[>  the  ship  ;  in  the  other  a  knife,  with 
ihich  he  seemed  about  to  sever  it. 

There  is  a  strange  instinct  in  the 
htoaD  heart  at  times,  whereby  it 
foretells,  even  in  its  brightest  hours, 
tbe  approach  of  its  own  future  sufTer- 
'■^'i ;  and  as  Soultanitza  met  the  fierce 
triumphant  glance  of  him  over  whose 
vroogs  and  whose  revenge  she  be- 
lieved the  waters  of  the  deep  long 
Mnce  had  closed,  there  pass,  as  in  a 
vision  before  her,  the  beloved  forms 
sbe  felt  she  should  behold  no  more, 
«Qd  grasping  hold  of  the  vessel's  side, 
•c  support  herself,  she  continued  to 
nze  on  him  with  fascinated  eyes, 
«biUt  the  name  of  Diamantis  burst 
>*ro(n  her  quivering  lips. 

"  Yes,"  shouted  the  traitor,  "  it  is 
Diamantis,  indeed,  thou  murderess  of 
Dj  BonI  Ah,  you  thought  the  sea 
^i  swallowed  up  the  unavenged 
iatber  with  the  helpless  child!  Oh, 
M,  to  think  that  I  could  die  when 
that  revenge  which  is  my  life  is  yet 
in-ati&fied ;  but  I  still  live,  and  now 
ihall  je  learn  to  know  me,  in  the  very 
ortnres  which  your  leader  brought 
*pon  my  countrymen  I" 

*'  Traitor!'*  exclaimed  Isolani,  who 
saj  ever  at  hand  to  defend  Soulta- 
iitza,  "  you  know  not  what  you  say — 
>fehold,  your  houi*  is  come  I" 

He  drew  his  dagger,  and  was  about 
''>  leap  into  the  boat,  that  he  might, 
rith  his  own  hand,  dispatxih  him, 
V ben  Diamantis,  with  the  speed  of 
<i?htQii)g,  severed  the  rope,  and 
laughed  aloud  as  he  drifted  away 
r'^in  the  vessel's  side. 

''  Fire  !*'  shouted  Isolani  to  the 
-^en,  who  quickly  prepared  to  obey 
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his  orders ;  but  Diamantis,  as  his  bark 
retreated,  extended  one  hand  towards 
them,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice, 
which  each  one  heard  with  terrible 
distinctness— 

**  Of  fire  ye  shall  have  enough,  ye 
sons  of  Eblis.  I  have  made  it  the 
slave  to  my  revenge,  and  though  I 
perish  by  your  bullets  now,  it  yet 
shall  do  my  bidding,  till  it  overcome 
vou  one  and  all  I  Look  behind  you, 
'where  it  comes  with  fiery  wings  to 
bear  you  to  its  kindred  hell !" 

They  turned,  full  of  terror  at  these 
words,  and  beheld  that  the  flames 
were  indeed  bursting  from  all  parts 
of  the  vessel,  with  a  horror  which  the 
dread  of  so  inexorable  a  doom,  amid 
the  merciless  waters,  could  alone  in- 
spire. 

Diamantis  had  well  said  that  he  had 
prepared  for  them  the  same  dreadful 
fate  by  which  they  had  destroyed  his 
countrymen  at  Scio.  They  knew  too 
well  that  in  a  few  minutes  that  resist- 
less element  would  find  its  choicest 
food,  which  fills  it  with  such  murder- 
ous rage — the  ship  was  loaded  with 
powder — nothing  could  save  them 
from  the  destruction  that  swift  as 
lightning  must  overtake  them  now  I 
What  shrieks  rang  over  that  tranquil 
sea,  and  echoed  back  from  the  rocks 
of  the  island  home  they  never  were  to 
reach !  Soultanitza  sunk  upon  her 
knees,  murmuring,  "  Oh,  my  husband  I 
oh,  my  children !  and  in  that  hour 
when  her  own  soul  was  about  to  face 
eternity,  it  was  for  them  she  prayed 
in  her  love  indestructible.  She  seemed 
to  have  resigned  herself  at  once  to 
her  doom  ;  but  Isolani,  suddenly  lift- 
ing her  up  in  his  arms,  exclaimed— 
"  Oh,  Soultanitza,  I  yet  may  die  in 
saving  you,*'  and  leaping  from  the 
vessel,  plunged  with  her  into  the 
water.  Their  distance  from  the  shore 
was  considerable,  but  the  Naxiote  was 
a  strong  swimmer,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  impossible  he  might  reach  the 
land  with  his  precious  burden.  At 
once  striking  out  vigorously,  he  strove 
to  escape  the  vicinity  of  the  condemned 
vessel.  It  blew  up  almost  instantly, 
and  the  burning  spars  rained  round 
them,  fortunately  without  injuring 
them.  Encouraged  by  this,  Isolani 
continued  to  swim  with  such  strength 
and  vigour  that  the  friendly  rocks  of 
Hydra  began  to  rise  before  him  dis- 
tinct and  near  ;  but  suddenly  he  heard 
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the  nuhing  of  a  boat  throagh  the 
water  behind  him ;  before  he  had  time 
to  look  up,  Diamantis  was  by  his  side. 
Without  uttering  a  word,  the  traitor 
lifted  up  the  butt  end  of  the  musket 
whioh  he  held,  and  brought  it  down 
with  such  tremendous  force  on  the 
heads  of  Soultanitza  and  Isolani,  that 
both  victims  sunk  at  once  without  a 
cry.  The  blow  was  so  violent  that 
it  needed  not  a  second  to  consum- 
mate their  doom  —  death  overtook 
them  before  they  could  even  herald 
its  coming  with  a  shriek  of  terror  1 
They  sunk,  and  on  the  spot  where 
they  disappeared  a  light-crimsoned 
fbam  bubbled  up  for  a  few  minutes^ 
then  it  passed  away,  and  all  was  over. 
Diamantis  remained  with  glaring  eyes 
watching  the  reappearance  of  the 
bodies,  and  after  a  little  time  they 
floated  up  to  the  surface,  as  he  ex- 
pected. Both  were  by  this  time  stone 
dead;  the  faces  dark  and  livid — the 
eyes  upturned,  and  fixed  as  though 
they  oould  not  choose  but  gaze,  upon 
the  glory  of  the  sunlit  heaven.  Dia- 
mantis pushed  towards  them,  and  dis- 
engaging the  corpse  of  the  blind 
man*s  wife  from  that  of  Isolani,  he 
dragged  it  by  the  long,  streaming 
hair  into  the  boat,  and  then  made 
for  the  shore  with  all  rapidity.  He 
rowed  towards  the  waves  and  rock,  and 
having  leapt  out  on  the  beach,  he  lifted 
up  his  lifeless  prize  and  raised  it  on 
his  shoulders ;  then,  staggering  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  dead  burden,  he 
proceeded  to  ascend  the  hill  towards 
the  town. 

If  Soultanitza  Dacas  had  longed, 
with  a  bitter  longing,  to  behold  once 
more  her  most  beloved  home,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  weary  was  the  yearn- 
ing with  which  Athanasi  her  husband 
awaited  her  arrival.  Since  she  had  left 
him  in  the  eternal  night  of  his  solitary 
life,  the  blind  man  had  learned  many 
a  deep  lesson  in  the  stern  truths 
that  lie  concealed  beneath  the  glit- 
tering surface  of  our  brief  existence, 
many  of  those  lessons  which  a  glorious 
revelation  is  willing  softly  to  convey  to 
us  in  the  best  hours  of  our  life,  but 
which,  if  we  then  refuse  to  learn  them, 
sorrow  and  pain,  old  age  and  infirmity 
are  straightway  commanded  to  teach 
us.  While  Soultanitza  was  with  him, 
in  very  deed  and  truth,  the  light  of 
his  eyesy  to  guide  his  steps,  to  soothe 
his  paiiiy  to  cheer  him  in  his  sorrow. 


he  had  no  leisure  to  feel  how  utterly 
his  calamity  had  separated  him  from 
the  world  and  all  its  falsity,  and  driTea 
back  his  soul  upon  its  own  resourcei, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  merciful  pur- 
pose of  all  adversity.  It  wai  not, 
till  alone  in  his  great  darkness— ^lone 
and  friendless — for  we  all  know  bow 
our  holiday  friends  disperse  before  the 
gloom  of  our  misfortunes,  like  the 
coward  sunbeams  before  a  doud,  that 
he  felt  how  very  vain,  indeed,  the 
vain  things  of  earth  had  become  for 
him — its  hopes  had  been  wrenched 
from  his  hand — the  visions  of  glorj, 
and  honour,  and  fame  with  which  he 
had  made  himself  props  to  traverse  the 
brief  space  of  his  visible  existence* 
had  given  way  beneath  his  feet,  anl 
left  him  prostrate  in  the  dark  wilder* 
ness.  Then  his  soul  turned  earoestUto 
inquire  for  some  real,  substaotUI 
good,  too  much  bound  in  the  traromeb 
and  fetters  of  the  flesh  to  find  itf 
where  alone  it  exists  in  a  celesti&l 
hope.  He  could,  at  least,  perceive  it 
in  that  antepast  of  Qod*s  more  glo- 
rious, which  we  may  taste  of  herei  in 
the  blessing  of  human,  sympatbj— of 
pure  devoted  affection — that  one  svM 
flower  upon  our  earthly  path,  that 
still,  amid  the  world's  tempests,  wean 
the  bloom  of  its  native  Eden.  That 
blessing  had  been  bis,  the  great  good 
of  a  fellow  creature's  entire  tender- 
ness— had  been  his  own,  and  deep  vas 
the  remorse  that  gradually  took  pos* 
session  of  the  blind  man  when  be  re- 
membered that  he  had  used  the  rer? 
strength  of  that  affection,  which  had 
been  all  his,  to  sacrifice  it,  to  whatbs 
now  felt  to  be  a  worthless  chimera. 
But  she  would  return,  that  gentle 
wife,  and  he  would  regret  no  mors 
that  day  the  sun*s  sweet  light— ^ 
would  return,  the  true,  the  fsithfsl 
friend,  whose  value  he  had  learned  at 
last,  and  life,  though  calmer  than  ia 
his  youth's  more  stirring  days,  would 
be  more  surely  and  completely  blest 
One  morning  Athanasi  Dacas, awaki 
with  the  dawn,  lay  speculating  on  iht 
probable  moment  of  his  wife's  arrival, 
as  a  ship  from  Psarra,  which  had  caaj 
anchor  the  day  before,  had  announcst 
that  Soultanitza  had  set  sail  from 
thence  for  Hydra.  He  was  disturb^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  reflections  bv  m 
sound  of  his  children's  voices,  Jhout^ 
ing  with  unwonted  glee,  and  suddenly 
they  burst  together  into   the  roo« 
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where  be  lay,  calling  out  in  exuberant 
I  delig'ht,  «  Patera,  patera  (father),  our 
i      mother  is  come!'* 

**  Mj  wife,  my  Soultanitza,  where  is 
$he  ?"  exclaimed  Athanasi,  starting  up 
and  stretching  out  his  arms — "take  me 
to  her,  my  children — guide,  oh,  guide 
me  to  her." 

**  Come,  come,*'  they  exclaimed, 
seizing  each  a  hand,  and  directing  his 
uncertain  steps. 

"  Where  is  she  ? — why  does  she  not 
come  to  me  ?"  said  he,  as  he  hurried 
along-. 

''  She  lies  at  the  door,  asleep,**  said 
the  eldest  child,  laughing  out  in  his 
>:ooceDt  joy  ;  '<  she  came  in  the  night, 
ind  when  she  found  us  all  in  bed,  she, 
too,  went  to  sleep.  We  kissed  her, 
^Kit  she  has  not  yet  awakened." 

"  A  man  came  with  her,"  said  the 
other,  "and  he  roused  us,  and  bid 
OS  tell  you  Diamantis  had  brought 
b^  our  mother." 

**  Diamantis  I"  shrieked  Athanasi. 
"  Ob,  Panagia !  what  does  this  fore- 
tell? Yet  Soultanitza  is  returned, 
there  can  be  no  evil.  Oh,  lead  me 
qnicker  on,  my  sons." 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the 

terrace,  and   the  children  cried  out, 

''  There  she  lies — there  lies  our  mo- 


ther— father,    you   must   wake  her 
now." 

He  advanced,  but  suddenly  the  voice 
of  the  old  nurse  rose  upon  his  ear  in 
wild  lamentation — 

"  Theophani,  what  is  this,**  he  said ; 
"  who  dares  to  weep  or  mourn  whea 
Soultanitza  is  returned  ? — ^take  me  to 
her." 

*'  You  are  by  her  side,"  said  Theo- 
phani ;  "  she  is  at  your  feet.  Oh* 
mavri  mera  (black  day),  Effendi  I  thank 
heaven  that  your  eyes  are  dark  this 
hour  r* 

The  blind  man  had  fallen  upon  his 
knees  beside  his  Soultanitza — the  chil- 
dren had  placed  the  hand  in  his — ^it 
was  hers,  he  knew  it  well,  but  cold 
and  stiff,  and,  for  the  first  time,  aa« 
s  wered  not  to  his  pressure.  He  stooped 
down — he  touched  her  pale  lips-^they 
were  hers,  but  never  before  had  they 
refused  to  return  his  fond  caress ;  he 
laid  down  his  head  upon  the  still,  calm 
breast — no  true,  devoted  heart  was 
throbbing  there,  beating  as  it  had  ever 
done  for  him  alone.  Then  he  flung  his 
arms  around  that  senseless  form — one 
deep,  low  cry  of  most  unutterable 
misery  burst  from  his  labouring  bosom 
— <<  Oh,  am  I  not  accursed — Soulta- 
nitza, thou  hast  died  for  me  1" 
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SIR  BOBERT   PEEL   OK  CONFISCATION. 


The  Dublin  University  Magazine 
for  July*  1837*  contains  a  review  of 
Mr.  Butt's  able  and  prophetic  warn- 
ing to  Lord  Morpeth  against  the  poor- 
law  for  Ireland,  which  the  noble  lord 
was  then  conducting  through  the  im- 
perial parliament.  The  review  opens 
with  tnese  words  :— 

"  In  the  publication  of  the  little  tract 
which  has  suggested  the  following  ob- 
servations. Professor  Butt  has  done 
good  service.  He  does  not  nrofess  for- 
mallj  to  discuss  the  poor-law  project, 
but  be  has  exposed  the  shallowness  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  intended  le^slation 
upon  that  important  subject,  m  a  way 
which,  if  it  does  not  lead  to  its  abandon- 
ment, it  can  only  be,  because  some  end  is 
to  be  answered  which  is  not  the  public 
good,  and  it  is  an  object  with  ministers, 
even  at  the  expense  of  increasing  dis- 
tress, and  of  multiplying  crime,  to  pro- 
pagate delusion  in  Ireland.** 

The  rate*in«aid  scheme  has  now,  we 
apprehend,  rendered  it  but  too  mani- 
fest that  our  suspicions  were  not 
gproandless.  The  poor-law  was  de- 
vised in  that  spirit  of  indirect  legis- 
lation of  which  this  misgoverned  coun- 
try has  had  so  much  reason  to  complain. 
The  law  had  a  pretext  and  a  purpose. 
Under  a  profession  of  desiring  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  the  contri- 
vers of  the  law  aimed  at  the  abasement 
of  the  landed  proprietary.  We  do  not 
%hy  that  they  who  were  openly  patrons 
of^this  disastrous  enactment  designed 
the  evil  which  has  followed  from  their 
measures.  They  were  instruments 
employed  by  spirits  subtler  than  their 
own  ;  they  were  won,  perhaps,  by  ar- 
guments which  counterfeited  charity, 
and  thought  that  the  benevolence  of 
their  purposes  ampiv  compensated 
some  little  violation  of  the  dead  letter 
of  justice.  The  consequences  of  their 
error  are  now,  we  believe,  apparent ; 
and  the  consummation  of  the  schemes 
to  which  they  lent  themselves  seems 
near  at  hand.  Various  reasons  have 
led  us  to  this  conclusion.  The  ^  landed 
interest*'  has  been  for  some  time  past 
regarded  by  certain  parties  as  a  main 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  that  so- 


cial regeneration  which  they  desire 
for  Ireland.  They  have  waged  against 
it  the  warfare  of  the  poor-laws,  and 
have  persisted  in  administering  and  de- 
vising injurious  measures,  because  ten- 
dencies which  would  have  been  held 
objectionable  by  men  whose  purposes 
were  more  direct,  have  been  to  them 
recommendations.  If  the  reader  ima- 
gine that  we  rashly  suspect  design 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  com- 
plained of  but  a  casual  concurrence  of 
unlucky  accidents,  we  beseech  him  ti' 
suspend  his  judgment  until  he  bs 
heard  our  case  stated. 

And  first,  for  our  witnesses.  We 
give  naturally  the  eminence  it  deserrn 
to  the  testimony  of  Sir  Robert  Pe«)> 
and  especially  to  his  argument  in  favour 
of  the  ministerial  project  for  the  diflfa- 
sion  of  pauperism  : — 

«  Almost  the  only  thing,*'  said  this 
passionless  and  plastic  politieiao,  "is 
which  I  see  a  hope  of  safety,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  new  proprietors,  who  shall 
take  possession  of  land  in  IreUnd,/r«eJ 
from  il»  present  incumbranceSf  and  eaM 
upon  its  cultivation  with  new  feelings 
and  inspired  by  new  hopes." 

So  far,  it  may  fairly  be  conceded, 
the  right  honourable  baronet  hu 
spoken  distinctly.     Again — 

"  If  you  choose  to  leave  the  present 
proprietors  in  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty, hardly  receiving  a  nominal  rent, 
encumbered  with  debt,  with  every  di>* 
couragement  to  exertion,  and  so  over- 
whelmed with  rates  that  it  is  impoasibie 
to  find  a  purchaser  or  occupant,  then  I 
see  no  hope  for  the  salvation  of  Ireland. 
But  if,  through  the  government  or  par- 
liament, you  can  establish  some  inter- 
mediate agent  to  get  possession  of  that 
property  on  equitable  terms,  and  tbra 
can  arrange  for  the  re-distribnti^n  of  it, 
I  should  see  some  hope  of  her  salTapj 
tion.  I 

**  Unless  youcan  give  some  guarantee 
as  to  the  poor-rate,  you  will  havens 
purchasers.  I  earnestly  advise  joQt 
then,  to  consider  whether  you  canoo^ 
by  the  intervention  of  some  such  con» 
mission  as  that  I  have  menttooed,  fao^ 
litate  the  arrangement  for  the  tran&f«^ 
of  property. 
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"  Cannot  yon  assist  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  commission  composed  of  men 
of  the  highest  character?  Surely  you 
could  find  men  who  would  gratuitously 
devote  their  time  to  rescue  Ireland  from 
this  state — ^who  would  be  the  medium 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  pur- 
chaser." 

In  shorty  the  remedy  for  evil  in  Ire- 
land is  to  be  found  in  a  replantation  of 
the  country.     The    new   proprietary 
are  to  be  made  liable  to  a  rate  for  the 
poor ;  they  are    to  have  a  guarantee 
against  an  excess   of  rating ;  a  maxi- 
ruQm  amount  is  to  be  defined.     When 
'iiie  rate  on  the  division  and  the  union 
t^  risen  to  seven  shillings,  a  national 
"rate  in  aid"  is  to  follow.     The  new 
proprietary,  therefore,  will  have  to  re- 
card,  among  the  liabilities  of  their 
i-oisessions,  a    maximum  rateage  of 
jet  it  be  supposed)  seven  shillinc^s  and 
sixpence  in  the  pound.  The  purchaser, 
therefore,  of  a  lot  of  property,  valued 
at  sii  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  will 
jav  the  price   of  three   hundred  and 
seventy-five:    the  present  owner  will 
^^re  suffered  confiscation  to  the  tanount 
vfthe  lost  two  hundred  and  twenty -five. 
The  transaction    a[^ears    somewhat 
^noouilous.     On  the  faith  of  British 
latr  and  justice,  A  has  purchased  an 
estate,  valued  at  six  hundred  pounds 
p^r  annum  ;  suddenly,  contrary  to  all 
.'Qst  precedent,  and  without  the  excuse 
/necessity,  the  l^islature  imposes,  on 
liiat  kind  of  property  alone,  a  heavy 
^•orden,  thos  lessening  its  value  more 
than  one- third ;  and,  at  this  stage  of  the 
transaction,   Mr.   Bright  or  some  of 
Hs  associates  steps  in,  at  the  depre- 
ciated price,  to  purchase  the  property 
^  trid  by  A  ;  or,  investing  capital  to  the 
imoant  which  A  had  originally  paid, 
^cqaires    an   estate  of  six    hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  guaranteed  against 
^oy  imposition  for  poor's  rate.     Mr. 
i^right  will  be  nominal  proprietor  of  an 
*^tate    valued   at  nine  hundred    and 
tbirty.five  pounds    per    annum,    and 
'  able  to    a  poor's  rate   which    may 
i  ">sibly  amount,   annually,  to  three 
'  uodred  and  thirty-five  pounds,  thus 
'^aving  him  a  net  return  of  six  hun- 
<lred  (founds  for  his  investment,  and 
*'fr  (his  return  he  pays  the  same  sum 
^ii'cA  A  paid,  a  few  years  since,  for  a 
I  f'fperty  reduced  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
titure  to  less  considerably  than  four 
fiHhdred.      Thus,  "even-handed  jus- 
tice" is  to  pronounce  upon  the  pur- 


chaser of  ten  or  twelve  years  since, 
forfeiture  of  more  than  one-third  of  his 
goods,  and  give  a  guarantee  to  the 
purchaser  it  invites,  that  the  property 
he  acquires  shall  never  suffer  similar 
depreciation. 

If  we  understand  this  meditated 
arrangement  aright,  it  purports  to 
inflict  the  penalty  of  confiscation  on 
the  present  race  of  proprietors,  and  to 
supply  their  place  by  a  re-plantation 
of  the  country.  If  the  land  is  to  be 
lessened  in  annual  value  by  three- 
eighths  of  the  rental  now  (or  rather  we 
should  say  until  now)  returned  from 
it,  the  change  will  be  confiscation ; 
and  this  penalty  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
flict on  every  landlord  in  Ireland  by 
the  operation   of  British  law.     The 

flea  for  inflicting  it  is  the  good  of 
reland.  Landlords  are  not  to  be 
condemned,  convicted,  tried  ;  they  are 
only  to  be  ruined : — 

"Great  injustice*'  (so  says  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel)  "  has  been  done  in  this 
country  to  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Ireland.  I  find  conclusive  evidence  that 
at  least  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  the 
most  strenuous  local  exertions  have 
been  made.  Speakine  of  many  unions, 
there  has  been  a  willme  submission  to 
the  law;  and  if  the  whole  amount  of 
rate  has  not  been  levied,  it  has  been 
from  a  physical  impossibility." 

It  is  the  wants,  therefore,  of  the 
Irish  landlords,  and  not  their  delin- 
quencies, which  render  it  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  remove  them  out  of  the 
way  of  the  projected  improvements. 

It  was  an  objection  made  by  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  the  Poor-law  Reform 
Bill  for  England,  that  the  measure 
was  ill-timed,  and  that  when  the  legis- 
lature was  expressing  its  purpose  to 
abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  there 
seemed  to  be  inconsistency  in  enacting 
imprisonment  for  poverty.  We  might 
complain  of  similar  inconsistency  in 
the  legislature,  which  is  now  marking 
its  course  by  victims  in  Ireland ;  that 
while  it  recognises  poverty  in  one  form 
as  a  claim  for  relief,  it  pronounces  it 
in  another  form  a  ground  for  inflicting 
punishment.  Because  the  class  in 
which  labourers  are  found  was  suffer- 
ing, the  state  gave  liberally  to  keep 
them  in  the  land ;  and  because  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  are  suffer- 
ing, the  state  decrees  and  enforces  heavy 
penalties  against  them,  that  they  may 
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ccue  to  camber  or  embarrass  it  in  its 
deYices  for  the  transformatioD  of  the 
country. 

In  making  such  comments  as  these 
on  public  measures,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  accept  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
statement  as  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  ministerial  policy.  Could  mea- 
sures speak  for  themselves^  they  would 
use  the  words  of  the  right  honorable 
baroneL  He  merely  gives  utterance 
to  what  they  signify — he  merely  gives 
a  voice  to  the  ominous  silence  of  the 
Queen's  ministers.  They  impose  their 
sixpenny  rate  on  Ulster^  because,  as 
they  say,  there  will  be  deaths  in  Clare 
if  somebody  will  not  feed  its  poor, 
and  Great  Britain  has  determined  that 
she  will  not  sustain  them.  They  say 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  monied  interest 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  landed  to 
some  small  extent,  are  indulged  in  a 
remission  of  certain  taxes  which  are 
paid  in  England,  therefore  the  landed 
interest  shall  bear  the  heavy  pressure 
of  a  new  burden,  from  which  England, 
and  the  monied  interest  in  Ireland, 
are  to  be  exempt.  Ministers  are 
satisfied  with  doing  the  wrong,  and 
aggravating  it  by  the  absurd  pretext 
under  which  it  has  been  wrought. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  gives  the  rationale  of 
the  measure ;  it  is  this-^The  encum- 
brances on  estates  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  are  so  heavy,  that  unless  there 
be  a  great  abatement  of  the  poor-rate 
burden,  they  will  not  prove  market- 
able. Let  them  be  relieved,  therefore, 
by  transferring  their  burdens  to  the 
parts  of  Ireland  not  yet  impoverished, 
and  capital  may  be  attracted  to  our 
country.  Sir  Robert  has  been  more 
than  usually  explicit  in  giving  his  views 
on  this  subject : — 

'*  I,  for  one,"  (said  he)  **  should  see 
with  great  satisfaction  the  government 
interposing  with  the  intention  of  re-dis- 
tributing that  ereat  estate  which  is 
now  on  sale  in  Oonnemara — I  mean  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Martin,"  &c.  &c.*  .  .  , 
'*  There  was  a  magnificent  estate  of 
200,000  acres  on  the  West  coast  of  Ire- 
land ;  if  it  were  transferred  to  another 
proprietor,  be  might  improve  the  coun- 
try, open  up  roMS,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  future  prosperity  in  the  dis- 
trict. Even  an  intelligent  commissioner, 
having  all  this  labour  (4,500  unemployed 
labourers)  to  dispose  of,  might  employ 


it  in  this  way.     But  though  tiiat  estate 
contained  valleys  as  fertile  ai  say  in 
the  country,  no  one  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  advance  £d0.000  upon  it, 
with  its  present  incumbrance  of  £  150,000, 
and  the  existing  uncertainty  about  the 
rates.    But  were  an  intelligent  com- 
missioner appointed,   who  might  take 
possession  of  the  property  for  a  time, 
divide  it,  and  open  up  means  of  comnia- 
nieation,  security  being  given  for  ten  or 
fourteen  years,  that  a  certain  amoast 
of  poor-rate  should  not  be  exceeded, 
then  that  class  of  men  would  be  called 
into  action  who  bought  the  land  in  the 
time  of  James  I. ;  and  the  foundation  of 
future  prosperity  would  thus  be  laid, 
care  being  taken,  above  all,  to  avoid  the 
establishment  of  any  religious  distinc- 
tion.    He  would  not  attempt  to  remore 
any  proprietor  on  account  of  his  reli- 
pon,  but  would  attempt  to  infuse  oenr 
blood   and     new    enterprise    into  the 
country.     He  would  have  divibion  of 
the    property,    security  of  title;   and 
would  give  a  stimulus  to  industry,  by 
guaranteeing    the     future     proprietor 
against  being  suddenly  overwhelmed  by 
the    amount    of  the    poor-rates.     No 
measure  short  of  that  was  Hkely  to  be 
8uoce«BfuL*'t 

This  passage,  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted from  reports  in  the  Times  and 
Express,  is  neither  unintelligible  nor 
absurd.  An  Irish  property  burdened 
by  a  debt  of  jei50,000,  owing,  in  all 
probability,  to  some  English  capitalist 
or  company,  is  advertised  for  sale ;  but 
cannot  be  sold  so  long  as  the  poor- 
rates  equal  or  exceed  the  valuation- 
In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  moKt 
probable  that  the  mortgagee  cannot 
realise  his  principal,  and  does  not  re- 
ceive his  interest.  Sir  Robert  "  would 
see,  with  g^eat  satisfaction,*'  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  government  such 
as  should  attract  purchasers  for  this 
large  estate.  It  might  be  rendered 
profitable,  hut  it  must  pay  the  creditor. 
We  will  not  say  to  Sir  Robert,  as 
Major  Dalgetty  said  to  Argyle,  '*  You 
must  be  the  marquess  himself;*'  in- 
deed, on  the  contrary,  we  believe  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet's  thousands  have 
not  been  coin  for  Galway.  But  we 
think  it  very  probable  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  creditor  were  not  un- 
thought  of  in  the  arrai^emeats  be 
proposed.  Why  should  they?  Or 
why  should  we  forget  them?  ^^^ 
wish  only  that  other  interests  were 
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remembered  too;  and  that  the  mea- 
sure of  improvenaent  which  was  de- 
vised for  the  good  of  the  English  capi- 
talist (and  eveotually  for  the  good  of 
England  herself))  was  not  to  be  ac- 
complished at  the  sole  cost  of  Irish 
anions  already  sinking  under  burdens 
most  unseasonably  and  unjustly  thrown 
upon  tbeiDy  and  having  far  less  con- 
oexioQ  than  the  capitalists,  or  traders^ 
or  tourists,  of  Great  Britain,  with  this 
desolated  district  of  Connemara. 

What  a  mystery  is  political  justice ! 
An  estate  ralued,  a  few  jears  since,  at 
a  rental  of,  perhaps,  fineen  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  burdened  by  an 
encumbrance    amounting    to    six    or 
seven  thousand,  has  a  new  burden  im- 
pfjsed  on  it  by  law,  which  exhausts  its 
»bole  revenues.     There  is  no  propo- 
sition made  to  lighten  the  legislative 
calamity,  so  as  that  it  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  forces  of  him  who  is 
commanded  to  sustain  it ;  but  prepa- 
rations are  made  in  order  that,  when 
he  has  sunk  under  the  load,  some  cre- 
do Jons  capitalist  may  be  induced  to 
venture  on  becoming  his  successor. 
A  poor-rate  is  to  be  levied  on  Mr. 
Martin,  heavy  enough  to  make  him 
^ell  his  property  ;  it  is  then  to  be  light- 
f'ned,  in  order  that  a  purchaser  may 
be  found  to  buy  it ;  and  this  lighten- 
in?  of  the  load  is  to  be  effected,  not 
it  the  cost  of  the  capitalist,  who  re- 
eoTers  his  debt — nor  of  the  country, 
which  will  find  in  improved  Conne- 
cura  a  new  market  for  its  manufac- 
tores—but  of  parties  who  are  already 
exhausted  by  efforts  to  relieve  distress 
io  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  who 
hare  no  peculiar  financial  interest  in 
the  sale  of  Mr.  Martin's  estate,  or  the 
improvement  of  his  property. 

As  to  the  compulsion  on  which  pro- 
prietors will  think  it  eligible  to  part 
vith  their  possessions,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  reconciles  himself  to  the  appli- 
cation of  it  most  amiably  : — 

"That  advantage  (new  proprietor- 
ship) would  be  dearly  purchased  by  any 
^iohtion  of  the  rights  of  property.  No- 
thing was  so  easy  as  to  suggest  reme- 
ilii;s,  overlooking  those  rights  of  pro- 
{f^rt  J,  which  it  toat  the  duty  of  the  British 
''^idature,  in  the  first  instance,  to  up- 
'  ">d.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  this 
^as  a  right  of  so  little  value  to  the  pro- 
prietors, if  the  incumbrances  on  the 
jand  were  to  be  discharged,  and  with 
it&  present  prospects,  that  he  could  not 


help  thinkine  it  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment with  tiie  sanction  of  this  house, 
taking  an  enlarged  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  to  devise  some  means  by  which 
new  capital  might  «be  introduced  into 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  by  which 
the  misfortune  and  despair  which  neces- 
sarily hang  over  the  present  proprie- 
tors, might  be  removed." 

Can  this  have  been  spoken  se- 
riously? Does  it  remove  misfortune 
and  despair  to  part  with  every  ehred 
of  property?  We  apprehend  the 
ruined  proprietor  in  Connemara  could 
accomplish  such  a  result  without  pil- 
laging the  poor  farmers  of  Ulster. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  scheme 
recommended  by  Sir  Robert,  contem- 
plates that  the  dispossessed  proprietor 
shall 

•*  StiU  keep  fomething  to  hiauel'  r* 

Are  we  to  understand  that  liabilities 
created  by  a  new  poor-law  are  not  to 
be  computed  among  the  encumbrances 
affecting  property ;  that  the  state  is 
not  to  take  advantage  of  the  wrong  it 
has  itself  inflicted,  but  is  to  purchase 
an  estate  burdened  for  "  out-door  re- 
lief* on  the  same  terms  as  it  would 
have  paid  had  the  stipulations  implied 
in  the  poor  law  of  1838  been  faithfully 
kept  to  the  Irish  proprietor  ?  If  this 
be  Sir  R.  Peel's  intent,  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  a  distinct  expression  of 
it.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  such 
expression.  Throughout  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  baronet  there  is  no  pro- 
posal that  the  pressure  of  the  poor- 
law  should  be  lightened  beyond  the 
ministerial  limit.  Real  property  is  to 
endure,  if  circumstances  demand  the 
infliction,  a  burden  of  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  in  the  pound.  Where 
limitations  of  this  character  are  so 
defined,  the  permitted  maximum  is 
soon  reached,  and  becomes  a  stage 
from  which  the  agitation  for  a  new 
maximum  commences.  And  thus  it 
comes  to  pass,  that,  as  their  contribu- 
tion towards  the  payment  of  creditors 
to  a  Connaught  proprietor^  and  to  aid 
in  guaranteeing  to  his  successor  that  be 
shall  not  be  ruined  by  the  poor- 
rates,  the  gentlemen,  and  merchants, 
and  traders  in  Dublin  must  pay 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand  pounds, 
as  demanded  by  the  scheme  now  pro- 
posed; and  may,  perhaps,  be  asked 
to  disburse  five-fold  that  sum,  when 
some  ruinous  amendment  of  the  act 
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now  proposed  tasks  them  bejond  their 
utmost  ability. 

Such  taxation  of  Leinster  and  Ulster 
is  manifest  injustice.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  parts  of  Ireland  more  distant 
from  Connemara,  and  less  connected 
with  it  than  Wales  or  England,  shall 
be  subjected  by  a  new  law  to  a  poor- 
rate>  from  which  England  is  left  free^ 
for  the  benefit  of  a  pauper  or  pro- 
prietor in  Galway,  or  of  a  mo- 
nied  capitalist  who  draws  a  revenue 
from  Connaught>  and  spends  ic  in 
Westminster  or  London.  Pretexti 
have  been  put  for  thy  which  are  not 
reasons f  for  such  an  imposition.  We 
are  very  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  reasons  or  pretexts  alleged 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel*  are  such  as  he 
would  most  cautiously  have  eschewed 
were  he  not  sure  of  his  audience.  His 
reasons  are  two.  He  disavows  any 
participation  with  ministers  in  their 
ailment  that  because  Ireland  pays 
no  inconie-tax>  she  should  be  saddled 
with  an  unjust  poor's-rate^  by  way  of 
equivalent.  The  reasons  of  the  ex- 
premier  are  his  own ;  he  need  not 
take  out  a  patent  for  the  invention  of 
them — no  sane  or  honourable  man  in 
England  will  dispute  his  proprietor- 
ship. The  reasons  are  these:  in 
England,  if  the  poor 's-r ate  be  too  heavy 
in  one  parish,  the  vicinity  pays  a  rate 
in  aid — therefore,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Derry  must  suffer  for  Balllna ;  Irish 
unions  have  not  paid  the  debts  which 
they  were  constrained  to  contract  when 
the  poor-law  was  forced  upon  them, 
therefore  they  must  bear  the  burden 
proposed  to  be  cast  upon  them  now. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  consider  the  cha- 
racter of  these  arguments.  There  is 
not  much  in  them,  we  admit ;  but  it 
may  not  be  without  its  use  to  examine 
them.  They  appear  to  have  been  re- 
ceived with  much  favour  by  the  house, 
and  even  out  of  doors,  to  have  pro- 
duced something  of  a  sensation : — 


«« 


In  this  country/*  said  the  right  hon- 
ourable baronet,  **  when  a  union  is  ma- 
nifestly unable  to  support  the  poor  within 
it,  we  adopt  the  principle  of  subjecting 
the  yiciuage  to  the  burden  of  contribut- 
ing to  that  object.  We  do  not  in  that 
case  say  to  Ireland — *  Distress  prevails 
in  some  of  tlie  unions  of  Devonshire  or 
Cornwall;  they  cannot  support  their 
poor,  and  therefore  we  call  on  yon,  the 
people  of  Ireland,  to  contribute  your 
share  to  their  maintenance  from  the 


public  revenue.  No,  we  simply  go  t4) 
the  next  parish,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
the  parish  beyond  that^  and  call  upon 
them  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
amount  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  in  the  distressed  parish.  At  first 
sight,  there  appears  no  ^reat  justice  in 
this  course  of  proceeding.  Whv,  on 
the  mere  ground  of  vicinage,  shonld  one 
neighbourhood,  which  supports  its  own 
poor,  be  called  upon  to  support  the  poor 
of  another  with  which  they  have  no' 
concern?  We  might  adopt  the  same 
course  in  Ireland ;  but  I  fear  that  the 
result  would  be  only  to  extend  the  area 
of  distress.  I  therefore  prefer  a  general 
rate  in  aid." 

It  has  been  usage  in  England  to  r^ 
quire  the  aid  of  neighbouring  pariskei, 
when  the  poorV rates  in  any  on^pan^^ 
are  found  too  oppressive ;  thenfm 
the  right  honourable  baronet  would 
adopt  a  different  method  of  rating  in 
Ireland.  It  is  unjust,  he  thinb,  or 
would  seem  so  at  first  sight,  to  adopt 
the  English  method ;  it  would  also 
be  inexpedient ;  and  therefore  be  pre- 
fers the  nationad  '<  rate  in  aid."  With 
what  view  he  cited  the  precedent  of 
the  English  method,  and  cited  it  onlv 
to  condemn  and  supersede  it,  does  not 
very  clearly  appear.  The  home  se- 
cretary, it  is  evident,  thought  Sir 
Robert's  citation  a  case  in  point:— 

'*  The  principle,  as  recognised,  weot 
further  than  nad  been  stated  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  the  member 
for  Tamworth.  It  was  not  necessarily 
confined  to  the  neighbouring  parishes 
of  that  in  which  distress  existed.  Take 
the  case  of  Yorkshire.  If  any  extrenw 
distress  existed  in  one  part  of  York- 
shire, you  might  extend  the  levy  for  a 
rate  in  aid  over  the  whole  conntT  oi 
York.  Nay,  every  parish  in  England 
might  be  called  on  to  oontribnte,  and 
that  not  to  any  limited  amount,  bat  lo 
an  indefinite  amount,  and  limited  only 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  joa 
might  go  from  one  county  to  anotbi^, 
and  select  any  parish  which  might  b« 
considered  most  able  to  pay." 

Such  were  the  rights  of  the  poott  os 
legalised  in  Enghmd^  by  usage  and  b; 
statute-law,  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Sir  George  Grey  cite  the  usage  sod 
the  law  as  conclusive  against  the  peo- 
ple of  a  country  in  which,  notoriooslj, 
they  never  prevailed.  The  argumeot 
of  the  right  honourable   orators  is 
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this :— The  poor  in  England  have  had 
a  rec(^nised  and  legal  right  to  relief 
for  a  period  of  three  hundred  years  ; 
erer?  proprietor  of  real  property  in 
F.DghDd    confesses    it    in     act    and 
«urd.    He  iS|  indeed,  hut  a  partner 
in  tbe  possession  of  his  land ;  there 
are  charges  npon   it    for    relatiyes, 
it  maj  be  for  creditors,    and    also 
iVr  tbe  poor ;  his  property,  he  knows, 
ii  That  remains  after  dae  deductions 
<.>n  these  yarious  accounts  have  been 
mtiie.    His  poor*s-rate,  therefore,  he 
wis,  is  not  a  tax — it  is  a  charge  ;  it 
is  aa  a  rent  is,  the  condition  of  owner- 
ip,  or  occupancy :  it  is  as  the  share 
'hich  a  merchant  pays  to  a  sleeping 
nrlQer  in  his  commercial  enterprises. 
Ttiere  is  something  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory and  unfair  in  arguing  frotQ  a  case 
of  this  description  to  that  of  an  Irish 
rroprietor,  who  inherited,  or  acquired, 
(ir  devised,  or  encumbered,  property, 
without  a  thought  of  any  such  incident 
^  that  of  liability  to  a  poor*s-rate. 

Bat  it  may  be  said  that,  if  the  poor 
"f  Ireland  were  without  claim  to  relief, 
the  evil  ought  to  be  remedied.  If  it 
*ere  an  evil,  no  doubt  it  ought  to 
be  corrected.  But  how  ?  Agreeably 
t«  the  best  usage.  Law  directed 
Q^e  io  England;  in  Ireland  usage 
^uid  have  moulded  the  law.  Where 
^  law  was  in  force,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  it  was  of  necessity  that  cus- 
tom conformed  to  it ;  where  there  was 
^0  human  law,  custom  only  excepted, 
^  in  Ireland,  it  surely  was  not  too 
much  to  hope,  that  when  a  law  was 
^■a>sed  it  should  have  been  in  accord- 
^ce  with  a  good  custom.  The  cus- 
tom in  Ireland  was  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  law — they  who  gave,  gave 
Mj,  and  measured  their  donations 
t^Jt  by  the  nature  of  their  property, 
kt  by  the  extent  of  their  abilities, 
^^'e  have  seen,  in  our  times,  various 
'  citations  of  distress,  sickness,  scar- 
city, commercial  depression,  calamitous 
i^idents — we  have  seen  the  wealthy, 
md  more  than  the  wealthy,  assemble 
^'•'d  contribute  largely — we  have  seen 
^sot  relieved — and  when  the  visitation 
■M  passed  away,  we  have  seen  the  poor 
I'csome  their  habits  of  independence, 
^nd  all  traces  of  pauperism  disappear. 
We  have  seen  the  ministrations  of 
Wity  carried  on  graciously  without 
detriment  to  those  concerned  in  it, 
^^d  to  Uie  effectual  succour  of  those 
^  hom  it  professed  to  relieve ;  and  in 


these  efforts  we  have  seen  the  abilities 
of  the  whole  country  exercised.  Why 
should  a  different  measure  have  been 
adopted  when  the  poor-law  was  enact- 
ed ?  If  usage  is  to  be  an  argument 
against  us,  why  was  its  benefit  denied 
us  ?  The  property  of  Ireland  is,  let 
it  be  supposed,  thirty-six  millions  ster- 
ling. Until  the  passing  of  the  poor- 
law  no  part  of  this  property  was  le- 
gally liable  to  a  rate  for  the  poor — no 
part  of  it  could  be  pronounced  exempt 
by  the  law  of  Ood,  If  the  framers  of 
the  poor-law  believed  that  the  claim  of 
the  poor  was  good,  they  defrauded  them 
of  their  right.  They  were  guilty  of  cri- 
minal extortion  against  the  classes  on 
whom  they  imposed  the  rate,  if  they 
thought  the  claim  of  the  poor  invalid. 
Usage  in  Ireland  gave  relief  from  every 
species  of  property.  Law  enforced  relief 
from  none.  Either  no  law  should  have 
been  enacted,  or  else  law  should  have 
embodied  the  spirit  of  ancient  and  uni- 
versal usage,  and  laid  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  as  a  charge  on  aU  species 
of  property. 

It  is  wholly  unworthy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  or  Sir  George  Grey  to  cite 
a  law  of  three  hundred  years*  stand- 
ing, and  a  usage  conformable  to  it, 
in  England,  as  a  case  in  point  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  passing  of  a  law  for 
which  there  is  no  precedent  to  be  found 
among  our  usages,  and  for  which  there 
is  really  no  argument  to  be  urged, 
unless  that  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  a  law,  or 
an  "  amendment'*  of  law,  passed,  as  a 
hazardous  experiment  a  year  or  two 
since,  and  which,  within  its  brief  space 
of  existence,  has  inflicted  worse  evils 
on  our  country  than  it  has  suffered 
from  many  a  visitation  of  war  or  pes- 
tilence. In  England,  say  the  two  right 
honorable  baronets,  if  the  poverty  of 
a  parish  has  absorbed  its  property,  you 
take  the  property  of  another  parish  to 
be  food  for  it.  In  Ireland,  it  was 
the  usage,  when  poverty  became  too 
destitute  to  be  provided  for  by  ordi- 
narv  resources,  that  all  who  had  the 
means  (from  whatever  source  their 
wealth  was  derived)  were  called  upon 
to  contribute  of  their  abundance  or 
their  little.  On  this  usage  of  Irish 
life,  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in 
Ireland  were  justified  in  placing  re- 
liance. It  was  an  usage  of  which  le- 
gislators ought  not  to  have  been  unob- 
servant when  they  were  about  to  frame 
a  law ;   and  it  would  have  been  far 
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viser  had  the  Irish  usage  served  as  a 
model  by  which  the  EngliHh  poor-law 
was  amended  in  1837,  than  that  the 
English  law  should  have  served  as  a 
pattern  for  those  ruinous  charges  which 
were  introduced  into  the  poor-law  for 
Ireland  in  ten  years  after. 

We  object  to  the  argument  of  the 
two  right  honourable  gentlemen.  It 
was  right  to  make  one  county  pay  for 
the  wants  of  another  in  England*  fte^ 
cauie  such  was  the  law.  It  is  not 
right  to  exert  such  compulsion  in  Ire- 
land, where  there  is  no  law  for  it. 
••  At  first  sight;*  said  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
**  there  appears  no  great  justice  in  this 
course  of  proceeding."  This  is  a  plain 
truth.  At  second  sight,  however,  the 
justice  of  the  proceeding,  as  adapted 
to  England,  becomes  discernible.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  the  laws — with 
laws  under  which  owners  of  land  were 
born — with  the  laws  which  protected 
them  in  their  possessions,  and  which 
declared  the  liability  to  such  exactions 
an  incident  among  the  conditions  of 
proprietorship.  Were  there  no  such 
laws  in  existence  the  rate  in  aid  would 
have  been  unjust.  There  are  no  such 
laws  in  Ireland. .  The  argument  of  the 
right  honorable  confederates  is  a  so- 
phism unworthy  of  them. 

Were  the  scheme  they  advocate 
expedient,  it  should  be  condemned 
for  its  injustice ;  and  were  the  state 
to  render  it  just  by  purchasing  from 
landlords  that  portion  of  their  rights, 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  despoil 
them,  its  uusuitableness  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  country,  and  the 
character  of  our  people  would  demand 
its  unqualified  rejection. 

The  argument  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  notice  is  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  alone  :-~- 

"  There  is  another,  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  poor-law  which  in- 
cHdcs  me  to  call  upon  Ireland  at  this 
time  to  make  a  strenuous  exertion.  I 
want  to  know  upon  what  principle  Ire- 
land has  refused  to  repay  us  the  ad- 
vances which  we  made  for  Union  Work- 
houses in  that  country.  We  consented 
to  advance  £1,200,(NX)  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Union  SVorkhouses  in  Ireland, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  similar  sum  was 
advanced  for  the  erection  of  similar 
buildings  in  England.  The  advaoces 
made  in  this  country  have  been  met  by 
the  payment  of  four  per  cent,  interest, 
and  by  setting  apart  two  per  cent,  an- 
nually for  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of 


the  debt.  .  .  .  If  Ireland  would  mtke 
a  vigorous  effort  to  repay  the  sam  ad- 
vanced for  the  Union  Workhoases  at 
once,  instead  of  spreading  it  over  eigh. 
teen  op  twenty  years,  so  that  it  may  be 
applied  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  appropriate  the  sixpenny  rate, 
I  am  not  sure  tliat  the  house  would  not 
accept  the  arrangement  and  forego  the 
rate  (much  laughter)." 

The  right  honourable  baronet  ii 
«*  very  smart,"  and  the  house  appears  to 
have  been  highly  amused  by  his  fs- 
cetiousness.  He  will  not,  we  trust, 
allow  his  merriment  to  turn  him  aside 
from  an  act  of  justice.  There  are 
**  some  honourable  exceptiotis,"  he 
says,  to  the  tacit  or  express  repttdisr 
tion  of  debt  on  the  part  of  some  dis- 
tricts >  in  Ireland.  "The  union  of 
Newtownards,  for  example,  has  paid 
all  it  borrowed."  In  committee,  we 
trust.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  pledged  to 
protect  this  meritorioas  union  against 
the  "  rate  in  aid." 

But  we  are  more  concerned  with 
the  question  of  the  ex-premier,  be- 
cause it  is  more  conducive  to  instroo- 
tion  ;  and  although  he  has  himself 
supplied  us  with  an  answer  to  the  ar- 
gument for  which  the  interrogatorj 
laid  the  foundation,  we  think  it  better 
and  more  pertinent  to  our  purpose  to  let 
his  question  have  a  distinct  reply*  Ab 
to  his  argument,  that  the  imposition  of 
"  the  rate  in  aid"  was  to  be  regarded  aii 
in  some  sort,  a  coramutation  of  pe- 
nance for  tardiness  in  payment  o(  the 
workhouse  advances,  we  could  cite  bis 
own  words,  and  ask  of  him  to  apply 
them  :~- 

«*  I  don't  rest  my  demand  upon  Ire- 
land for  this  strenuous  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  poor,  upon  the  ground 
that  taxation  in  Ireland  is  unequal  as 
compared  with  this  country.  If  yoo 
rely  upon  the  argument  that  Ireland 
as  compared  with  England  is  aneqoallj 
taxed,  the  conclusion  which  logicallj 
you  must  adopt  is — apply  equal  taxa- 
tion to  both.*' 

So  wo  could  say,  with  respeet  to  the 
argument  from  the  unpaid  debt  If 
Ireland  cannot  pay  the  debt,  to  impose 
a  new  obligation  upon  her  inabiiit; 
will  not  render  her  more  solvent  u 
payment  is  to  be  enforced  from  her,  it 
would  be  far  less  cruel  and  far  more 
just  to  exact  payment  of  a  debt  fbr 
which  the  country  is  already  boood, 
than  to  impose  an  obligatioa  vpon  her 
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a?ainst  her  will,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  eternal  principies  of  equitj  and 
jnstice. 

But  for  Sir  Robert  Peers  demand, 
^bv  the  pajroents  made  by  Ireland 
on  accooDt  of  government  advances 
f'jrtfae  erection  of  workhouses,  have 
ieen  more  tardy  than  those  of  Eng- 
bnd,  we  think  the  answer  very  ob- 
vinus— England  was  a  gainer  by  the 
curge  in  her  poor  relief  system  to 
ff!  ich  (he  government  advances  mi- 
E'-tered ;  Ireland — or  rather  real  pro- 
perty io  Ireland — was  a  most  grievous 
*^r.    The  poor-law  amendment  in 
^•'jland   saved  that  country  nearly 
'ree  millions    sterling  per   annum. 
Bie  poor-law  inflicted  on  Ireland  has 
::D^^roed   real    property    here   to   an 
aiDount  of  two  millions.      England 
uiiiii  pay  back  the  government  ad- 
TuDces  out  of   the    savings    it   was 
tnabied  to  make.     They  became  the 
(•ccasion  and  instr amenta  not  of  sav- 
'^^h  but  of  ruinous  expenditure  to 
Ireland.    We  answer   the  right  ho- 
Kurable  baronet  then — as  to  "  what 
k« wants  to  know" — in  the  first  place, 
England  was  enabled  by  the  very  ad- 
»*nee4  which  are  the  subject  of  Sir 
»•  Peel's  argument^  to  repay  them. 
Tlity  furnished  occasion  for   the  ex- 
penditure which  has  rendered  Ireland 
**oivent.     This  is  our  first  answer. 

In  the  second  place,  if  it  be  just  to 
rf?ard  a  debt  as  in  any  respect  a  mat- 
Jfr  of  feeling,  England  was  far  more 
citarly  bound  than  Ireland  to  be  on 
tte  alert  with  her  payments.  There 
*2a  a  charge  upon  English  property 
^»'  the  poor,  amounting  to  nearly  ten 
^'iioDs  per  annum  ;  the  government 
xlranees  were  among  the  agencies 
through  which  this  charge  was  re- 
iocttl  to  seven  or  six.  The  reduction 
*M  a  boon.  The  advances  to  Ireland 
"•-re  among  the  instrumentalities  by 
»hlch  a  heavy  charge  was  unjustly, 
wiffisely,  and  most  oppressively,  im- 
^  >e(l  upon  her.  England  welcomed 
^^  advances — Ireland  was  forced  to 
■D'^are  them.  Does  the  honourable 
^^rooet  want  power  to  understand 
^3t  Ireland  may  be  less  eager  to  show 
»*-r  thankful  sense  of  being  wronged 
;^n  England  has  been  to  prove  that 
"t  was  conscious  of  being  favoured  ? 
In  the  third  place^  Ireland  has  been 
'">¥  to  pay,  because  the  dominant 
't^ver  in  the  state  has  disabled  her — 
>eeause,  if  it  be  permitted  to  consider 


the  actual  apart  from  the  moral,  and 
to  separate  fact  from  purpose,  the 
state  has  broken  faith  with  her.  The 
poor-law  of  1838,  with  its  establish- 
ment of  work-houses  and  all  apper- 
taining to  them,  was  forced  on  Ire- 
land, under  the  commendatory  influ- 
ence of  promises  that  out-door  relief 
was  never  to  be  allowed,  and  that  the 
cost  of  the  whole  system  should  not 
exceed  ^320,000  per  annum.  Both 
these  stipulations  have  been  disregard- 
ed— disregarded  to  the  actual  ruin  of 
many  a  proprietor — to  the  debasement 
of  many  a  thriving  and  once  indus- 
trious farmer — to  the  degradation  of 
pauperism  itself ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
makes  an  amiable  proposition  to  rate- 
payers, who,  under  an  obligation  to 
pay  £320,000,  have  been  required  to 
pay  .£2,000,000,  and  who  have  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  pay  the  enormous 
demand,  that  if  they  will,  now^  in  the 
face  of  this  unthought-of  exaction,  pay 
up  their  part  of  the  engagement  which 
has  not  been  kept  in  their  favour,  the 
new  oppression,  of  which  they  are  to 
be  victims,  shall  not  be  carried  into 
effect  against  them. 

There  may  be  readers  who  will  say 
that  the  arguments,  or  sophisms,  we 
have  been  examining  were  not  worth 
the  pains  of  exposure.  To  us  it  seem- 
ed important  to  notice  them.  They 
are  of  the  Jannes  and  Jambres  school* 
and  denote  rather  the  pertinacity  of 
adherence  to  a  scheme,  than  assign  the 
true  reasons  for  which  it  has  been 
adopted.  When  men  of  knowd  ability 
defend  a  cause  by  sophisms,  they  show 
that  the  arguments  by  which  it  could 
be  maintained  are  such  as  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  make  known,  and  they 
thus  indirectly  authorise  a  process  of 
deducing  the  real  purport  of  their 
scheme  from  its  manifest  tendency,  and 
from  the  incidents  by  which  it  is  discri- 
minated and  characterised.  England 
insists  that  the  paupers  of  Clare  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  poor  of  other 
parts  of  Ireland — a  measure  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  converting  many 
poor-rate  payers  into  paupers.  Against 
this  process  of  deterioration,  England 
declares  that  she  will  not  protect  them. 
And,  in  reply  to  claims  for  support, 
founded  on  the  Articles  of  Union,  the 
orators  of  England  may  be  supposed 
to  reply — "you  have  forfeited  the 
right  to  advance  such  claims;  in 
your  poverty,  you  accepted  a  remis- 
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sion  of  tales*  and  you  mast  sub- 
mit to  a  drawback  on  your  imperial 
privileges.  You  owe  a  debt  contract- 
ed in  order  to  carry  out  a  measure  for 
imposing  new  burdens  on  yoa»  and*  ac- 
cordingly,  you  must  stoop  under  an 
additional  load.  In  short,  you  were 
dowerless — or  else  your  dowry  has 
been  spent  and  wasted ;  you  must 
therefore  accustom  yourself  to  the 
thought*  that  your  union  with  Eng« 
land  is  but  Morganatic ;  and  you 
must  unlearn  the  pride  in  which  it 
was  your  wont  to  feel — that  your 
country  was  an  integral  portion  of  the 
mightiest  empire  in  this  world.  *^  In 
all  this  there  is  nothing  real  but  this  bill 
of  divorce.  * '  The  reality  of  the  divorce 
is  certified  by  the  purposed  declaration 
of  it  in  the  terms  of  a  money-bill. 
There  is  no  misunderstanding  what 
England  means  by  such  a  measure. 
But  as  to  the  reasons  by  which 
the  sentence  of  separation  is  justi- 
fied— they  are  frivolous  and  futile,  so 
futile  that  they  seem  almost  designed 
to  make  us  look  for  others.  We  find 
the  real  reasons  in  the  meditated  re- 
plantation of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
fiscation by  which  the  introduction  of 
a  new  proprietary  must  be  preceded— 

**  Whcu  the  hurly-burly*!  done, 
When  the  battic'i  loet  and  won,*' 

Then*  may  it  be  presumed*  shall  we 
three  meet  again — then  shall  England^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  be  re-united. 
The  pour-law  shall  eiert  its  terrible 
benevolence  until  pauperism  has  be- 
come general.  When,  at  the  cost  of 
districts  yet  to  undergo  this  process, 
estates  already  ruined  shall  have  been 
made  saleable*  and  a  peasant  proprie- 
tary has  taken  possession  of  the  man- 
sions from  which  the  Irish  gentry  have 
shrunk  away — the  spirit  of  England 
will  become  more  gentle*  the  poor-law 
will  become  more  merciful ;  and  if* 
under  a  milder  government*  prospe- 
rity return  to  the  land*  our  taxes  may 
afford  an  ampler  revenue*  and  Eng- 
land may  accept  us  into  integral  con- 
nexion with  her  again. 

Meanwhile*  confiscation  and  re<  plan- 
tation are  to  serve  as  substitutes  for 
the  superseded  Union ;  and  the  great 
measure  of  James  I.,  adapted  to  views 
of  modern  expediency*  is  to  be  a  model 
for  the  readjustment  of  our  society. 
It  would  be  injustice  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  to  the  subject*   to  give  his 


announcement  of  this  project  in  ao 
other  words  than  his  own*  and  w 
offer  them*  therefore*  to  the  reade 
as  we  find  them  reported  in  the  Tim 
of  UtCtch  6  :— 

**  I  revert  to  a  period  when  a  stAt 
of  things  existed  m  Ireland  not  rer 
different  from  that  which  now  exist 
there — I  allude  to  the  reign  of  James  I. 
when  the  settlement  of  Ulster  took  place 
At  that  time  a  large  quantity  of  lam 
was  forfeited  in  six  counties  of  Irelaod 
but  not  so  large  a  quantitv  as,  I  bdiete 
might  now  be  obtained  m  the  west  a 
Ireland  by  an  arraogement  with  the  pr» 
prietors — an  arrangement  devoid  of  in- 
justice, to  which  no  objection  would  bf 
made.  The  lands  forfeited  after  tki 
rebellion  of  Tyrone,  in  the  countif^  (^ 
Donegal,  Tyrone,  Derry,  Fermuugi 
Gavan,  and  Armagh,  amounted  to  5O0ifXY3 

acres.  The  transaction  is  described  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  by  all  cooten* 
porary  historians,  but  I  think  the  be$t 
account  is  to  be  found  in  Carte's  Life  ^ 
Ormonde.     That  author  says,  that 

**  *  These  countries  had  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly  in  the  war,  and  were  reduced 
to  a  very  desolate  condition.  The  coun- 
try was  full  of  woods  and  fafitne^$<^« 
which,  on  favourable  janctnres,  w(>uM 
give  encouragement  to  rebels,  and  at  til 
times  serve  as  a  retreat  to  robben 
Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  hiv« 
perbhed  by  the  sword — much  gr^^''  ^ 
famine ;  the  rest  were  reduced  to  so  exH 
treme  a  poverty  that  thev  were  not  abl^l 
if  willing,  to  manure  the  groond; » 
that  the  lands  laid  waste  in  time  ofm^ 
were  likely  to  continue  so  in  time  of 
peace/  i 

"  This  description,  excepting  thail 
part  which  refers  to  woods  and  fore»t« 
affording  shelter  to  robbers,  is  verjr  «p-l 
plicable  to  the  stato  of  Connaoght,  and 
many  parts4>f  the  west  of  Ireland.  Siri 
Arthur  Chichester  was  the  lord-depot; 
at  the  period  in  question.  He  cw^tA, 
surveys  to  be  taken,  and  it  was  decidt^l 
that  the  lands  to  be  transplanted  should 
be  divided  into  three  proportions  of 
2.000,  1.500.  and  1,000  English  w 
and  these  escheated  lands  were  dbpoi 
of  to  104  Enjplish  and  Scotch.  56  ser 
tors,  and  28o  natives,  all  of  whom  p 
bond  to  the  government  for  the  perfon 
anco  of  covenants.  The  lord-dopo 
caused  a  parochial  church  to  be  erect» 
and  a  glebe  to  be  set  out  according 
the  size  of  the  parish  for  each  toco 
bent.  The  plantation  was  exteodini 
Leinster.  Great  injustice  was  doni* 
individuals  by  this  proceeding;  b 
says  Carte — 

*"  '  The  grievances  of  particnUr  p< 
sons  did  not  prevent  the  general 
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iotended  to  the  kingdom  by  these  plan- 
tations, in  consequence  of  which  huids 
were  cnhiTated  and  greatly  improved, 
towns  and  Tillages  built,  trade  and 
•/ommerce  carried  on  and  extended. 
The  people  in  general,  weaned  gMulual- 
'y  from  their  former  idle  and  disorderly 
..ft,  b^gan  to  learn  and  practise  civility, 
to  apply  themselves  to  business,  to  use 
.\\H\xir  and  industry  in  their  several 
stations,  and  to  relish  the  sweets  of 


pc-ace 


»  n 


There  ia  an  instance  of  ambiguity 
in  this  extract,  which  may  cause  some 
coofosion  if  it  be  not  rectified.  When 
Sr  Robert  Peel  uses  the  expressioni 
**  Great  injustice  was  done  to  indivi- 
[fnals  by  this  proceed! ng>  but,  says 
Carte,"  it  might  be  understood  as  if 
hi  were  expressing  Carte's  sentiments 
i~Q  the  injustice  done  to  individuals*  as 
veQ  as  his  opinion  on  the  service  ulti- 
xitely  rendered  to  the  country.  It 
would  also  be  matter  of  inference* 
from  the  language  of  the  right  honor- 
iV.e  baronet,  that  the  injustice  suffered 
U  individuids  was  an  unavoidable  in- 
cident  in  the  scheme  of  plantation ; 
that  it  was  contemplated  as  matter  of 
Qtoessity  by  the  monarch*  and  was  an 
tfil  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  the 
f  .srd  by  which  it  was  to  be  compen- 
^aed.  This  would  be  all  erroneous. 
The  injustice  had  its  origin  not  in  the 
Kheme*  bat  in  the  cupidity  of  the 
aeents  through  whom  it  was  carried 
icto  effect.  The  king,  according  to 
Cirte,  had  a  clear  and  just  title  to  the 
roofiscated  lands,  and  had  a  monarch's 
rii*ht  to  dispose  of  them  according  to 
^13  good  pleasure.  This  right*  ac- 
c*Qr(liDg  to  Carte,  it  was  his  purpose  to 
«^x«rdse  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
mercy ;  and  it  was  only  through  the 
malpractices  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  royal  purpose 
<ato  execution  that  the  **  injustice*'* 
idrerted  to  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  was 
lone  to  individuals  ": — 

"The  commissioners,"  writes  Mr. 
<|arte,  **  authorised  by  the  royal  autho- 
Tiu  to  distribute  the  lands,  had  not 
adhtred  BO  Birictly  to  their  instructions  as 
*'  rere  to  be  wished.  The  king  intended 
tbat  no  man  should  be  divested  of  his 
pyss«siion,  without  an  equivalent  being 
;pTen  him,  and  therefore  directed  that 
«'^y  a  fourth  part  of  the  lands  should  bo 
a-Mig;i)ed  to  the  British  undertakers, 
and  the  other  three  parts  be  granted  bach 
to  the  natives^  with  estates  of  inherit^ 


ance  therein ;  which,  as  it  was  a  suffi- 
cient equivalent  for  a  life  estate  in  the 
whole,  was  to  be  laid  out  for  the  parti- 
cular proprietors,  in  such  places  as  the 
commissioners  should  find  to  be  most 
convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
plantation.  Yet  in  the  county  of  Long- 
ford, the  natives  in  general  had  scarce 
a  third  part  of  their  former  posscvssions, 
either  m  number  of  acres  or  value  of 
profitable  ground,  allotted  them.  The 
arts  of  admeasurement  were  well  under- 
stood in  those  days,  and  as  the  king 
had  directed  a  certain  quantity  of  un- 
profitable ground,  bog,  wood,  and 
mountain,  to  be  thrown  into  the  several 
proportions  of  profitable,  allotted  to 
British  and  natives,  a  great  latitude  of 
judgment  was  left  to  the  commissioners, 
which  some  of  them  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  for  their  advantage." 

Carte  continues  his  complaint  agunst 
the  commissioners ;  but  we  spare  the 
reader  all  but  that  which  we  feel  to  be 
necessarv  for  making  the  authorship  of 
the  "injustice"  clear.  James  I.  was 
not  responsible  for  it ;  and  even*  in 
appointing  the  commission  by  which 
his  gracious  intentions  were  to  some 
extent  frustrated*  he  had*  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  not  failed  to  notice* 
the  counsel  of  the  wisest  man  in  the 
realm*  his  chancellor*  Bacon.  We 
confess  we  think  it  would  have  been 
more  creditable  to  the  ex-premier, 
when  so  strongly  urging  upon  her 
Majesty's  ministers*  that  they  should 
take  the  advice  of  Bacon*  and  follow 
the  example  of  James*  by  appointing 
a  commission  to  survey*  and  manage* 
and  distribute  the  estates  in  Con- 
naught*  had  he  stated  that  the  injus- 
tice which  tarnished  the  pattern  plan- 
tation was  not  an  inherent  vice  of  the 
scheme*  but  was  introduced  into  it  by 
the  commissioners ;  and  had  he  made 
the  wrongs  done*  in  the  great  measure 
of  which  lie  spoke,  an  occasion  to  warn 
ministers  strongly  against  the  danger 
of  their  being  repealed. 

Such  a  warning  would  have  been 
the  more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as 
the  right  honorable  baronet  exerted 
his  monitory  eloquence  with  much 
complacency  on  a  subject  upon  which* 
taking  into  account  the  constitution 
and  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons* admonition  seemed  most  super- 
fluous : — 

"  If  it  be  possible  to  make  any  new 
settlement  similar  to  that  of  Ulster,  my 
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earnest  advice,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
in  unison  with  the  universal  feelings  of 
the  house,  is,  that  no  religious  distinc- 
tions should  be  allowed  to  enter  into 

the  arrangement  (cheers) 

Avoiding  that  which,  I  think,  was  a 
fatal  dtfcct  in  the  act  of  James  I., 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  religious 
distinction,  I  would  give  to  all  persons 
equal  advantages,  and  would  not  make 
any  attempt  to  remove  them  from  the 

soil    on    account    of    their    religious 

•        »» 
views. 

Without  commenting  on  this  asper- 
sion of  the  act  of  James,  but  leaving 
the  matter  at  issue  between  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Bacon  ;'*'  without  ex- 
posing the  incorrectness  of  ascribing 
to  James  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
tinction which  he  found  already  estab- 
lished* and  contenting  ourselves  with 
referring  the  reader  to  *'  Carte's 
History,'*  where  he  will  find  that 
whatever  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign 
may  have  been,  his  commissioners 
brought  all  right,  by  inflicting  their 
injustices  impartially^  and  visiting 
them,  without  distinction*  alike  on 
Protestant  and  Romanist ;  we  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  warningy  or 
(adverting  to  his  offer  in  1840  to  re- 
ceive the  British  empire  as  his  patent) 
the  *'  presumption"  of  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  was  wholly  superfluous^ 
although  for  his  purposes,  perhaps* 
not  wholly  out  of  place.  It  smacked 
of  the  Jobling-school*  however*  and 
seemed  much  less  in  keeping  with  a 
physician  of  the    Abernethy   stamp* 


than  with  that  repatable  gentlem 
the  "  Doctor,"  in  the  *«  Old  Curioi 
Shop*' — him  of  the  ''red  nose  t 
large  bunch  of  seals***  and  of  the 
commodating  pharmacopeia :  "  A 
said  the  doctor*  in  the  tone  of  a  n 
who  makes  a  dignified  concegslooi  '*] 
a  toast — of  bread  ;  but  be  very  pa 
cular  to  make  it  of  bread*  it  ] 
please*  ma'am.*'  Sir  Rob^t  Peelm 
not  have — indeed  we  are  satisfied 
had  not — the  slightest  apprehens 
that  the  House  of  Commons  voi 
prove  less  liberal  than  he  is  himtelf 

In  other  respects  it  would  ap{M 
as  if  the  projected  replantation  is 
resemble  that  of  James  L  Land 
to  be  assigned  by  purchase  in  lots 
varied  extent*  but  all  moderate ;  a 
the  management  of  the  property  to  I 
acquired  and  redistributed*  is  to  I 
confided  to  commissioners  appoint 
by  the  crown.  Such  are  the  com 
pondences  to  be  observed  between  tl 
plantation  in  the  seventeenth  ceotot 
and  that  which  is  now  to  be  attefflptr 
The  differences  are*  that  one  wklt 
Sir  Robert  Peel  solemnly  recommen 
to  a  willing  parliament*  and  possib 
many  others*  of  which*  howerer,  i 
shall  submit  two  only  to  the  oonsidci 
tion  of  the  reader.  ' 

The  plantation  of  James  in  Irela^ 
had  no  poor-law  to  embarraas  or  r 
commend  it.  With  the  exoeptioa  i 
forests  and  robberst  Sir  Robert!^ 
intimates  that  the  face  of  the  countr 
and  the  state  of  society*  was  very  mac 
in  the  time  of  James  I.*  what  it  is| 


*  Lord  Bacon's  views  on  this  subject  are  given  in  "  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretal 
Cecil,  after  the  Defeating  of  the  Spanish  Forces  in  Ireland,**  he, : —  ,     i 

*'  A  toleration  of  religion,  for  a  time,  not  definite,  except  it  be  in  soma  priodf 
towns  and  precincts,  after  the  manner  of  some  French  emcts,  seemeth  to  me  to 
a  matter  warrantable  by  religion,  and,  in  policy,  of  absolute  necessity.    Andtl 
hesitation  in  this  point,  I  thii^,  hath  been  a  great  casting  back  of  the  affairs  tM 
.    .     .     .    But  there  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  this  some  course  of  sdra  '^ 
religion,  indeed,  where  the  people  is  capable  thereof;  as  the  sending  orer 
good  preachers,  especially  of  that  sort  who  are  vehement,  and  zealous  persnai 
and  not  scholastic,  to  be  resident  in  principal  towns,  endowing  them  will)  ^ 
stipends  out  of  her  Majesty's  revenues,  as  her  Majestv  hath  most  reUgioosIy 
most  graciously  done  in  Lancashire,  and  the  re-contmuing  and  repleDishin^ 
college  begun  at  Dublin,  and  the  taking  care  of  the  versions  of  Bibles,  and 
chisms,  and  other  books  into  the  Irish  language,  and  the  like  religions  coorsm 
for  the  honour  of  Qod,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  and  unsattsfaction  b^ 
the  show  of  a  toleration  of  religion  in  some  parts  there," 

This  is,  we  would  say,  true  toleration.  The  state  will  tolerate  the  tescbei 
what  it  accounts  a  false'  religion,  and  will  insist  having  an  equal  toleration  for  i 
and  its  agents,  in  teaching  a  rolieion  which  it  holds  for  true.  Had  sacb  s  p^l 
been  adhered  to,  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  not  have  pronounced  the  distinction 
ascribes  to  the  plantation  of  Ireland  by  James  I.,  a  fatal  departore  fron  that " 
measure. 
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prei€Dt ;  but  the  pUaters  in  that  day 
vere  Dot  made  partners  with  the  pau- 
pers of  the  coantryy  in  their  possession 
>i  the  soil.  He  who  is  now  to  invest 
Capital  io  Connaught  can  purchase  hut 
i5hare  in  the  property  which  he  tinder* 
:^.es  to  manage.     The  legislature  de- 

irt^sthat  it  has  constituted  a  joint- 
'txk  company  as  the  proprietary  for 
Inriiod.  The  industrious  are  to  have 
Qo  more  than  the  lazy  are  willing  to 
rare  them.      If   Sir   Robert   Peel's 

.nmissiooers  are  composed  of  the 
/T^ons  most  eligible  to  sit  on  Sir 
'ic-r^e  Grey* 8 commUtee»  they  will,  no 
.  'Mf  take  especial  care  that  ample 
wiance  be  made  for  the  probable 

*im  of  the  destitute  and  the  disso- 
j'tf,  and  that  the  marketable  value  of 
i':d  ^ball  be  depreciated  accordingly. 
Acd  Tet,  depreciate  its  value  as  they 
^Ji  pauperism  will  contrive  to  ren- 
der its  cost  excessive.  Sir  Robert 
i^etl  seems  not  unobservant  of  this 
'iicauragiDg  incident : — 

"  Unless  you  can  give  some  guaran- 
*""  a^  to  the  poor-rate,  you  will  find  no 
n-'coasep.  .  .  Limiting  the  amount 
^  '  barge  on  account  of  poor-rates ; 
.  giving  security  for  ten  or  four- 
^  years  to  come,  that  the  amount  of 
p^r-rates  should  not  be  exceeded." 

Tbese  fragments  seem  to  show  the 

? impose  for  which  they  were  uttered, 
i^re  is  to  be  a  public  guarantee  that> 
3r  ten  or  fourteen  years  to  come, 
l^r'i-rates  are  not  to  exceed  a  certain 
^'^uQt.  By  that  amount,  at  least* 
»UteTer  it  may  be,  property  will  be 
Hreciated  in  the  market;  to  that 
iiiOttnt,  at  least,  pauperism  will  be 
'•^M  to  feel  that  it  has  a  proprietor- 
^y  in  the  land.  His  most  malignant 
istiny  need  not  envy  the  "  new  man" 
'j^\  at  such  disadvantage,  settles 
'lai^elf  in  Connemara,  and  engages 

the  development  of  its  resources. 
iW  coigne,  and  livery,  and  coshering, 
i  oil],  vere  moderate  in  comparison 
*"l  the  plague  soon  to  be  of  pauper- 

fiv  and  poor*s-rates.  The  poor-law 
*'^  of  recent  enactment,  and,  as  its 

J^f  >cates  say,  of  great  success  in  Eng- 
*'  J»  when  a  state  of  things  resera- 
•'-'■^  that  which  now  prevails  in 
'crtnaaght suggested  the  necessity  of 
*  plantation  of  Ireland;  but  it  does 
'-^t  appear  that  either  Chichester, 
Bacon,  or  James  I.  thought  it  appli- 
-^le  to  the  state  of  Ireland. 


We  shall  notice  but  one  other  diffe- 
rence between  the  scheme  of  the  se- 
venteenth century  and  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  former  was  founded 
in  clemency  and  justice  ;  the  latter 
cannot  be  effected  without  doing  a 
very  grievous  wrong.  The  poor  are 
to  have  a  right  purchased  for  them — a 
right  to  be  maintained  even  in  idle- 
ness ;  and  this  pernicious  boon  is  given 
them  at  the  cost  of  proprietors  who  are 
ruined,  not  for  their  benefit,  but  for 
their  pernicious  indulgence.  This  is 
not  like  the  arrangements  made  in  the 
plantation  of  James.  What  he  gave 
was  his  own.  Property  had  been  con- 
fiscated to  the  crown,  and  the  monarch 
granted  it  according  to  his  discretion. 
In  the  modern  scheme,  the  crown  is  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  loyal  subjects 
convicted  of  no  offence  ;  and  to  devote 
the  fruits  of  the  confiscation  to  the  en- 
couragement of  idleness  and  improvi- 
dence. Pass  an  act  that  the  poor's- 
rates  shall  not  exceed  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  in  the  pound,  for  the  pe- 
riod named  by  the  right  hon.  baronet ; 
and  the  annual  value  of  property  in  the 
market  is  reduced  from  £13,187,421, 
at  which  it  is  now  rated,  to  a  sum  of 
£8,242,149  ;  the  difference,  nearly  five 
millions  per  annum,  being  so  much 
taken  from  the  owner,  and  dedicated 
to  the  use  or  abuse  of  pauperism.  A 
plantation  thus  founded  in  spolia- 
tion, and  ministering  to  improvidence, 
cannot  succeed.  A  poor-law  system 
like  that  of  England,  is  not  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  a  colony  or  to 
those  of  Ireland. 

What,  then,  will  this  scheme  of  re- 
plantation effect?  The  impoverish- 
ment of  Irish  landlords.  If  they  were 
the  obstacles  to  social  progress  they 
will  soon  cease  to  be  so.  The  scheme, 
it  must  have  been  seen,  is  not  altogether 
visionary ;  its  promises,  to  be  sure,  are 
vague  and  unsubstantial,  but  there  is 
real  ruin  in  its  performances.  In 
depriving  the  owners  of  landed  pro- 
perty of  nearly  five  millions  of  their 
income,  it  takes  from  them,  it  is  pro- 
bable, all  their  revenues  ;  and  this  in 
an  idle  hope  that  the  poor  are  to  be  the 
better  for  it.  It  is  necessary  only  to  re- 
member that  such  a  hope  is  contrary  to 
all  experience,  to  all  acceptable  testi- 
mony, andi  we  might  add,  to  the  law 
of  God,  in  order  to  feel  that  even  they 
who  profess  to  entertain  it,  have  no 
true  confidence  that  it  can  ever  be  re- 
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alised.  What,  then,  is  the  scheme? 
It  is  a  scheme  well  contrived  for  the 
ruin  of  the  landed  interest  in  Ireland  ; 
its  promises  of  good  to  follow  are  all 
illusion. 

At  first  view,  to  borrow  a  form  of 
speech  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  there 
seems  BO  little  justice  in  a  scheme  of 
this  description,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  it  impossible.  On  closer  exami- 
nation, however,  like  many  other  in- 
credibilities, it  gains  some  hold  on  our 
reason.  The  whole  circumstances  of 
the  introduction  of  the  poor-law  into 
Ireland  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
before  we  pronounce  on  the  real  pur- 
pose of  its  establishment.  Perhaps 
we  may  help  the  reader  by  laying  be- 
fore him  some  of  our  own  reminis- 
cences. 

In  the  year  1833,  very  urgent  efforts 
were  made  by  some  members  of  parlia- 
ment to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  poor 
by  a  compulsory  rating.  As  an  amend- 
ment to  these  proposals,  it  was  re- 
solved, at  the  instance  of  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  that  a  commission  should  be 
issued  to  a  number  of  competent  per- 
sons who  were  to  take  evidence  on  the 
state  of  the  poor,  and  report  their 
views,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
for  the  information  of  the  legislature 
and  government.  After  a  lapse  of 
nearly  three  years,  during  which  the 
commissioners  and  their  many  subor- 
dinate agents,  had  been  laboriously  oc- 
cupied, their  final  report  was  presented 
to  the  house.  It  did  not  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  those  who  desired  to  have  a 
poor-law  enacted,  and  who  found  now 
at  their  side  a  supporter  whom  they 
bad  formerly  felt  to  be  a  powerful  op- 
ponent— the  late  Mr.  O'Connell.  It 
was  in  the  year  1836  this  eminent  per- 
son avowed  a  change  of  opinion,  and 
expressed  himself  favourable  to  this 
hazardous  experiment  of  a  poor-law. 
In  this  year,  also.  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  Home  Secretary,  had  recourse  to 
the  unusual  measure  of  selecting  an 
agent  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, to  compare  it  with  the  commis- 
sioners* reports,  and  give  an  opinion 
whether  the  >iork-house  system,  as 
amended  in  England,  could  be  intro- 
duced into  Ireland.  In  the  course  of 
less  than  three  months  this  gentleman. 


Mr.  Nicholls,  reported  the  result  of 
his  brief  experience,  was  sent  in  the 
following  year  to  visit  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  with  equal  or  still  greater 
celerity  reported  to  his  employer; 
finally,  passed  over  to  Holland,  and  in- 
spected the  work-houses  there.  His 
inquiries  resulted  in  reports  which 
proved  acceptable  to  the  noble  em- 
ployer ;  and,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
representations  of  the  commiesioDers 
appointed  under  the  royal  seal,  the 
ad  verse  views  of  Mr.  Nicholls  prevailed 
with  the  government,  and  fashioned  a 
poor-law  for  the  country. 

There  was  another  agent  in  the  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor, 
who  dissented,  as  Mr.  Nicholls  did, 
from  the  commissioners'  report,  and 
who  dissented  from  the  propositions  of 
Mr.  Nicholls  also.  This  was  Mr. 
Revans,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
the  English  commissioners  in  their  in- 
quiries, and  was  handed  over  to  the 
Irish  commissioners,  who  were  to  de- 
rive much  benefit  from  his  assistance. 
According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Ni- 
cholls, the  cost  of  the  poor-relief  sys- 
tem was  to  be  about  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Mr. 
Revans  would  have  it  to  be  very  much 
more  considerable,  but  yet  greatly 
under  the  estimate  of  the  commission- 
ers, according  to  whom  a  compulsory 
system  of  relief  on  the  work-boose 
system  would  approach,  if  not  exceed, 
five  millions  per  annum.  The  govern- 
ment adopted  Mr.  Nicholls'  report, 
and  framed  their  act  of  1830  in  con- 
formity with  it.  By  this  act,  real 
property  in  Ireland  became  burdened 
with  a  rate  for  the  poor,  and  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  the  act  was,  in 
itself,  a  guarantee  against  the  danger 
of  having  a  system  of  out-door  relief 
adopted. 

The  injustice  of  burdening  real  pro- 
perty alone  was  not  unnoticed,  and 
the  excuse  for  inflicting  the  burden 
was  found  in  its  lightness,  and  in  the 
necessity  for  imposing  it. 

"  Hitherto*  (said  Mr.  Nicholls)  there 
has  been  no  rate  for  the  relief^  of  the 

Eoor  in  Ireland.  The  destitute  classes 
ave  gone  on  increasing  in  numbers, 
but  still  there  has  been  no  recognised 
or  legal  provision  for  their  relief.  Pro- 
perty has  been  acquired,  capital  invested^ 
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nd  amtnieti  made,  under  this  state  of 
tkingL  It  will  be  impossible,  therefore, 
mlMj  to  impose  a  rate  upon  pro- 
perty without  affecting  existing  inte- 
rests, and  partially  disturbing  existing 
arraagements.  The  subject  cannot  be 
rr^Qsidered  without  our  becoming  imme- 
diitelT  sensible  of  this  consequence ; 
tiat  I  believe  that  the  effect  will  be  sliykt 
ou'D  at  first,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a 
f^  years  it  will  cease  altogether.  If 
iW  iDconfeoience  were  far  greater  than 
i  anticipate,  however,  it  will  be  as  no< 
thing  when  compared  with  the  object  to 
he  effected ;  and  all  objections  to  the 
ioiposition  of  a  rate  on  this  ground  are 
•^crborne  by  considerations  of  the 
f3'.'Iic  welfare." 

The  "  object  to  be  effected  " — was 
it  to  ensure  relief  to  the  poor  ?  Was 
it  to  make  way  for  a  replantation  of 
Ireland,  by  effacing  the  '<  landed  in- 
ttrest?"  If  the  former,  the  proper 
^urse  to  pursue  was  to  learn  accu- 
rately the  amount  of  distress  to  be 
rt-lieTed — to  avoid  the  error  of  under- 
iftimatum  u  that  which  was  the  more 
dangerous,  and  honestly  to  search  out 
tfee  «)urc€8  from  which  poverty  was 
to  deriTe  its  support.  The  commis- 
<ionerS|  after  three  years  passed  in 
varied  and  laborioua  investigation,  es- 
^ated  the  amount  which  should  be 
r;:^d,  were  the  workhouse  system  to 
^  established  in  Ireland,  at  little  less 
tban  fire  millions  ;  the  calculations  of 
Mr.  Revans  would  make  it,  we  be- 
^^re^  under  two  ;  but  as  this  gentle- 
^n  charged  the  maintenance  of  each 
puper  at  sixpence  per  week,  and  has 
t^t  taught  us  his  secret  for  rendering 
^ch  an  allowance  sufficient,  we  can 
piAce  but  little  reliance  on  his  esti- 
mate. Both  these  estimates  were  set 
3^i>ie,  and  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Ni- 
-holis  adopted  by  government,  and 
frioted  by  order  of  the  House  of 
^rd)*  It  amounted  (including  re- 
?&Tment  of  advances  for  the  building 
''f  vorkhouses)  to  an  annual  sum  of 
^345,000. 

But  it  was  natural  to  apprehend  that, 
>a  seasons  of  scarcity  the  workhouse 
^^stem  must  prove  inadequate  to  the 
trmergency,  and  that  the  danger  and  cost 
f'  a  system  of  out-door  relief  must  be 
incurred.  Against  this  apprehension 
^^r*  Nieholls  made  provision :— . 


<'  The  strict  limitation  of  relief  to  the 
workhouse  may  possibly  be  objected  to, 
on  the  ground  that  extreme  want  is 
found  occasionally  to  assail  large  por- 
tions of  the  population  in  Ireland,  who 
are  then  reduced  to  a  state  bordering 
on  starvation  ;  and  ought,  therefore,  it 
may  be  asserted,  to  be  relieved  at  the 
public  charge,  without  being  subjected 
to  the  discipline  of  a  workhouse.  This, 
however,  is  an  extreme  case  ;  and  it 
would  not,  I  think,  be  wise  to  adapt  the 
regulations  of  poor-law  administration 
to  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  a 
contingencv."*  ....  *'  The  oc- 
currence of  a  famine,  if  general,  seems 
to  be  a  contingency  altogether  above 
the  powers  of  a  poor-law  to  provide 
for.n 

In  such  emergencies,  Mr.  Nieholls 
intimates  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  would  furnish,  in  various 
forms,  the  means  of  relief.  Thus  real 
property  was  to  provide  for  a  perma- 
nent system,  limited  in  extent  and 
cost ;  property  in  general  was  to  meet 
the  more  pressing  necessities  created 
in  seasons  of  unusual  and  extreme 
distress.  The  day  of  severe  pressure 
came;  and  the  land,  impoverished  by 
successive  seasons  of  blight,  reft  of  the 
increased  value  which  its  produce 
derived  through  the  operation  of  pro- 
tective laws,  became  burdened  with 
new  impositions,  to  provide  for  a  sys- 
tem against  which  it  had  been  assured. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  profession 
by  which  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
had  been  betrayed,  that  one  shilling  in 
the  pound  was  to  be  the  maximum  of 
rate,  varioos  wretched  divisions  found 
themselves  crushed  under  the  burden 
of  a  rate  two-fold  the  amount  of  their 
annual  valuation.  Space  precludes  the 
possibility  of  our  entering  into  a  detail  of 
various  minute  circumstances,  by  which 
this  career  of  spoliation  is  charac- 
terised ;  but  even  on  the  showing  of 
the  very  imperfect  outline  we  have 
presented,  it  seems  to  us  clear  that 
the  poor-law  was  so  contrived  as  to  be 
more  effectual  in  impoverbhing  the 
proprietor  than  in  relieving  the 
pauper. 

For  what,  we  ask,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  principle  on  which  poor  relief 
schemes  are  now  constructed  ?  What 
is  meant  by  the  declaration  that  the 


*  1st  Report,  sec.  71. 
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poor  have  a  right  to  support,  and  that 
a  support  is  to  be  assigned  to  them  ? 
Does  it  mean  that  this  right  is  what 
is  called  **  perfect "  against  the  land, 
and  has  no  force  against  the  possessors 
of  other  kinds  of  property  ?  No 
advocate  of  the  poor-law  has  ventured 
on  defending  an  affirmative  reply  to 
this  question.  No  ;  the  right  of  the 
poor  has  had  no  such  limits  assigned 
It.  Iff  then,  that  right  he  valid 
against  the  natiouj  is  it  not  dishonesty 
to  leave  men  perishing  in  Clare,  or 
Donegal,  or  Cork,  because  the  real 
property  of  a  distract  is  exhausted  ?  Is 
the  right  of  the  Irish  poor  to  be  limited 
within  the  boundaries  of  thirteen  (per- 
haps  it  be  more  proper  to  say  five)  mil- 
lions, while  six-and-thirty  are  available 
ft>r  its  relief,  if  that  relief  were 
really  the  foremost  object  with  the 
contrivers  of  the  poor-law,  they  should 
have  given  the  amplest  security  for 
attaining  the  object,  by  making  all 
property  liaUe  to  the  rate.  If  the 
foremost  object  in  their  thoughts 
were  destruction  to  the  landed  interest, 
,they  took  the  most  effectual  method 
of  attaining  that  bad  end  by  first  under- 
estimating the  amount  of  distress,  and 
then  taking  advantage  of  a  famine,  to 
aggravate,  beyond  all  power  of  endu- 
rance, the  burdens  on  the  scanty  pro- 
perty they  had  rated. 

But  to  what  purpose  do  we  thus 
disclose  a  great  evil  and  danger  ?  It  is 
not  with  a  view  to  excite  men's  minds 
to  any  feeling  of  impotent  indignation. 
We  have  a  better  object  in  view.  The 
landlords  of  Ireland  have  been  wronged 
and  maligned ;  they  should  endea- 
vour to  right  themselves  in  public 
opinion.  They  should  act  in  the  spirit 
which  we  have  again  and  again  recom- 
mended to  them  $  taking  counsel  of 
one  another,  temperately  and  dearly 
showing  the  grievances  of  which  they 
have  to  complain,  and  should  make  pre- 


paration for  the  day  that  seems  too 
surely  approaching,  by  cultivating  ia 
their  homes  habits  of  retrenchment  and 
economy,  and  by  exerting  themselves 
to  the  utmost  that  individual  and  com- 
bined exertion  can  effect,  in  developing 
the  resources  of  their  country. 

Much,  if  there  be  virtue  left  amongst 
us,  may  yet  be  accomplished,  and  even 
without  organic  change  in  the  me- 
chanism of  our  civil  constitution.  En- 
terprising and  speculative  men,  who 
promise  good  to  their  country,  when 
they  have  obtained  an  independent 
legislature,  or  have  won  the  govero- 
ment  to  their  proposal  that  parliaments 
shall  be  periodically  hoi  den  in  Dublin, 
are  too  often  deferring  indefinitely  the 
day  of  strenuous  exertion,  and  sre 
leaving  means  of  usefulness  at  their 
command  unexercised  and  overlooked. 
*•  Quod  petis  est  hec."  We  haoe  a  par- 
lieanent  for  Ireland  which  demands 
only  that  wise  and  upright  men  avail 
themselves  of  its  vast  capabilities. 
The  Boahd  op  Poor-law  Gcab- 
dians,  elected  and  ex-offlcio,  cok- 
btitdte  tite  parliament  best  suited 

TO    OUR    WANTS    AND    CIRCUMSrANCES. 

"  The  battle  of  the  constitution,**  said 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  *•  is  to  be  fought  at 
the  registries,"  and  there  was  virtue  in 
England  to  win  that  battle.  The  re- 
novation of  Ireland,  say  we,  is  to  be 
achieved,  by  God*s  blessing,  through 
the  Boards  of  Poor-law  Guardians,  if 
there  be  virtue  enough  in  the  landed 
interest  to  use  the  opportunities  they 
afford,  with  faithfulness,  and  resolu- 
tion, and  wisdom.  We  do  not  fear 
that  any  reflecting  man,  completely 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland, 
will  dissent  from  us;  and,  after  mature 
consideration  of  such  objections  as  are 
likely  to  be  urged  against  our  views, 
we  retain  a  strong  hope  of  being  able 
yet  to  convince  even  the  unreflecting 
and  incredulous. 
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On  Fancy's  wii^,  when  favoured  poets  rise. 

Burst  from  the  earth,  and  soar  amid  the  skies  ; 

Attending  spirits,  through  the  realms  of  light. 

Nerve  their  strong  wings,  and  guide  their  daring  flight. 

A  Aousand  zephyrs  fan  the  favouring  airs, 

Venus  her  doves  and  pearly  chariot  shares  ; 

Bat  when  a  feebler  bard  essays  to  fly, 

Ko  friendly  goddess  wafts  him  through  the  sky. 

Bom  of  the  earth,  along  the  earth  he  creeps. 

Knows  his  own  sphere,  and  shuns  the  azure  deeps : 

Tis  thus,  alas !  with  humbly -breathing  lay, 

Down  the  dim  vales  I  wend  my  lowly  way. 

In  vain  the  timid  throbbings  of  mv  breast 

Prompt  me  to  rise  and  flutter  with  the  rest. 

What  dewy  Dryad  of  the  greenwood  shade. 

What  sportive  sylph,  in  rainbow  hues  arrayed — 
What  shepherd  queen,  of  pastoral  vale  or  hill. 
Nymph  of  the  fount,  or  Naiad  of  the  rill. 

Would  from  their  grottos  heed  my  trembling  sighs. 

Tune  my  rude  harp,  and  lift  me  to  the  skies  ? 

What  classic  Muse  would  deign  to  deck  the  page 

That  tells  of  bloodstained  crimes,  and  war's  barbaric  rage  ? 

One,  one  alone,  omnipotent  and  fair,  ' 

Bends  her  sweet  brow,  and  Ibtens  to  my  prayer. 

That  power  benign,  beneath  whose  shadowing  wings. 

Bursts  the  bright  germ  of  all  created  things — 

Who,  grasping  gently  the  revolving  poles. 

Turns  the  green  earth,  and  gilds  it  as  it  rolls ; 

To  whom  the  barbarous  feuds  of  Shah  or  Khan 

Merge  in  the  wise  economy  of  man  ; 

And  to  whose  heart  the  insect  is  as  dear. 

As  the  bright  planet  glistening  in  its  sphere. 

Yes  I  wondrous  Nature,  on  my  name  I  call. 

Queen  of  thts  glorious  world,  and  parent  of  us  all ! 

Of  all  the  lovely  lands  to  Nature  dear. 

And  to  the  sun—"  The  Painter  of  the  Year  "— f 

One  favoured  spot  appears  more  blest  than  all 

Its  rival  wonders  o*er  this  earthly  ball — 

Tis  where  Cabdl  her  flowery  meads  expand. 

The  pride  and  boast  of  all  the  Asian  land. 

Who  has  not  felt  his  boyish  bosom  beat. 

When  Fancy  half  revealed  this  bright  retreat  ? 

When  young  Imagination,  lingering  o*er 

The  magic  ps^e  of  Oriental  lore. 

The  gorgeous  scenes  by  Inatulla  made. 

And  all  the  thousand  tales  of  Scheherzade  ; 

Dreamed  of  some  dazzling  region  far  away, 

Lit  by  the  earliest  beams  of  opening  day  ; 

This  poem,  though  written  so  far  back  as  1842,  may  have  some  slight  interest 
^t  present,  from  the  similarity  of  the  disaster  on  which  it  is  founded,  with  that 
^^ntained  in  the  recent  intelligence  from  India.    It  is  now  printed  for  the  first 

^  "  The  Painter  of  the  Year."— Persian  Tales  of  Inatulla. 
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Where  all  the  earth  was  strewed  trith  gem-like  flowers, 
And  flower-like  gems  illumed  the  orystal  bowers. 
This  is  the  land—'twas  here  our  fancy  strayed — 
Here  are  the  valleys  where  in  dreams  we  played. 
When  Bagdad  rivalled  Rome's  imperial  name. 
And  Cjbsar  dwindled  in  Aulaschid's  fame  ; 
Where  in  the  wonders  Sinbad  brought  to  light. 
Thy  name,  ColitmbiiS;  faded  from  our  sight ; 
And  when  more  bright  than  golden  Istamboul, 
Spread  the  delicious  gardens  of  Cabul. 

Though  now  we  view  the  land  with  calmer  glance. 

Still  'tis  the  land  of  beauty  and  romance : 

A  mingled  maze  of  sunshine  and  of  snows. 

Rocks  for  the  pine,  and  valleys  for  the  rose. 

Thunder  in  its  torrents,  music  in  its  rills — 

Lambs  on  its  plains,  and  lions  on  its  hills  ; 

A  neutral  land  where  every  flower  is  known. 

That  loves  the  torrid  or  the  temperate  zone. 

Here  every  clime  presents  its  fragrant  store — 

Here  every  flower  recalls  some  distant  shore — 

Flt>m  simple  plants  that  love  the  western  ray. 

To  white  and  yellow  roses  of  Cathay ; 

Where  Indian  palm-trees  spread  their  feathery  hands 

Above  the  tender  flowers  of  chillier  lands  1 

Oh  I  words  are  weak,  description  is  but  mean. 
To  paint  the  glories  of  this  brilliant  scene. 
Here  the  cool  groves  rich  mulberry  fruits  adorn. 
Pale  as  the  moon,  or  purple  as  the  morn ; 
Here  giant  planes  with  fan-like  branches  rise. 
And  wield  the  cistus  from  the  burning  skies ; 
Here  the  ^megranate  spreads  its  scarlet  flowers, 
And  tapenn?  cUites  enrich  the  palm-tree  bowers. 
Its  blushing  fruits  the  wild  pistachio  yields. 
And  the  tall  tamarisk  towers  among  the  fields ; 
The  silvery  plantain  rises  on  our  view. 
The  same  as  when  in  Eden's  bowers  it  grew  ;* 
The  euava  hangs  its  claret-coloured  fruit, 
Whi&  the  narcissus  nestles  at  its  foot  I 

'Twere  vain  to  tell  of  all  the  countless  flowers 
That  o'er  this  land  indulgent  Nature  showers : — 
The  fragrant  thyme — ^the  Prophet  rose's  bloom — 
The  jessamine's  breath — ^the  violet's  perfume. 
The  tulip  here  in  matchless  beauty  glows. 
And  steals  a  fragrance  from  its  neighbouring  rose. 
The  humble  poppy  here  the  sight  deceives. 
And  waves  *'  the  tulip  of  a  hundred  leaves."! 
The  simple  daisy — lovelier,  dearer  far 
Than  Ghuzni's  plums,  or  figs  of  Candahab — 


•  The  Plantain  Tree.  Gerard  calls  this  pUnt  "  Adam*8  apple-tree,"  from  •^i 
tion  th&t  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit-tree  of  Eden.  Others  suppose  it  to  have  Mdl 
the  grape  brought  out  of  the  promised  land  to  Moses. — Loudon$  Ene.  ttfGttrdna$^ 

t  **  In  the  skirts  of  these  mountains  the  ground  is  richly  diversified  with  ^'"jjf^ 
kinds  of  tulips.  I  directed  them  to  be  counted,  and  they  brought  in  32  or  ^  °^^^ 
rent  sorts  of  tulips.  There  is  one  species  which  has  a  scent  in  some  degree  IikcI 
rose,  and  which  t  termed  laUh-gul  but  (the  rose-scented  tulip).  There  i*.^^.^ 
hundred-Ieayed  tulip  "  (this  is  supposed  to  bo  the  double  poppy). — Mtmotr*  <tf^ 
Emperor  Babcr,  p.  146, 
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Sports  in  the  meads,  and  climbs  each  mossy  cliffy 
Among  the  purple  vines  of  Istalif. 
Through  every  valCt  where'er  we  chance  to  roam. 
Crowd  the  sweet  sights  that  glad  our  eyes  at  home. 
The  pink- white  blossoms  of  the  apple  there 
Mix  with  the  pearly  clusters  of  tne  pear. 
The  cherry  hangs  its  coral  balls  on  high, 
And  the  soft  peach  swells  tempting  to  the  eye. 
The  ma^ie  chatters  in  the  golden  vales. 
Where  sings  the  *'  Bulbul  of  a  thousand  tales,'* 
Whose  silvery  notes  can  imitate  the  strain 
Of  every  bird  in  Nature's  wide  domain  I 
Oh  I  if  'twere  true,  as  Eastern  fables  tell,* 
That  "mid  these  groves  the  first  arch-rebel  fell. 
When  the  lost  seraph,  hurled  from  on  high. 
Flashed  like  a  burning  star  along  the  flaming  sky  I 
Recovering  slowly  from  this  dreadful  trance. 
And  casting  round  his  wonder-waking  glance-— 
He  must  have  thought,  so  fair  each  vale  and  hill. 
His  fall  a  dream,  and  Heaven  around  him  still  1 

If  ever  land  were  made  to  be  the  seat 

Of  happy  homes,  and  pleasure's  calm  retreat^ 

"Twere  surely  this.     Here  Peace  should  have  its  birth 

High  on  the  topmost  regions  of  the  Earth, 

Far,  far  removed  from  tumult  and  from  strife. 

And  all  the  crimson  crimes  of  human  life. 

These  mountain  Tempes— ^milin^,  verdant,  gay — 

Shining  like  emeralds  o'er  the  Himalay — 

Should  not,  in  faintest  echoes,  even  repeat 

The  murderous  din  that  thunders  at  their  feet. 

But  ah  I  how  different  the  truth  has  been — 

This  sunny  land  is  Discord's  favourite  scene — 

Made,  both  by  foreign  and  domestic  crime. 

One  field  of  ruin  since  the  birth  of  Time. 

When  native  treachery  ceased  but  for  an  hour, 

Then  surely  came  the  scourge  of  foreign  power ; 

And  all  the  ills  that  crowd  we  conqueror's  train. 

From  Alexander  down  to  Tamerlane, 

Whose  fitting  titles  on  their  flags  unfurled. 

Like  Jehansoz'  were  '*  burners  of  the  world,  "f 

Those  vulgar  victors,  whose  ill-omened  names 

The  dotard  Fame,  with  babbling  tongue  proclaims  ; 

Whose  conquests  form,  in  every  clime  and  age. 

The  blood-red  rubric  of  the  historic  page ; 

Whose  fatal  path,  the  trampled  nations  o'er. 

On  the  world's  map  is  traced  in  lines  of  gore. 

Like  to  those  insects  of  a  summer  hour, 

Which  float  with  gaudy  win^  from  flower  to  flower, 

And  leave  (as  oft  the  startled  swain  perceives) 

A  shower  of  blood  upon  the  rifled  leaves. ;{: 


It  U  a  popular  belief,  that  when  the  devil  was  cast  out  of  heaven,  he  fell  in 
Cabol — Lieut,  Burnet, 

t  Jehanaozt  the  burner  or  desolator  of  the  world.     He  is  said  to  have  got  that 
i^uae  from  his  horrible  massacre  at  Ghuzni. 

*  The  showers  of  blood  which  caused  so  much  terror  formerly,  were  caused  by 
'>be excrements  of  insects.  Sleidan  relates  that,  "in  the  year  1553,  a  vast  multitude 
^  butterflLttS  swarmed  through  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  sprinkled  plants 
'j-aTes,  baildings,  clothes,  and  men,  with  bloody  drops,  as  if  it  had  rained  blood."-! 
Airbjf  oHd  Spence*$  Introduction  to  Entomology, 
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Pity  that  fairest  lands  should  have  their  charms^ 

But  as  attractions  for  the  concjueror's  arms 

When  War's  dread  vulture  wings  its  screaming  flight 

0*er  the  doomed  earth,  which  shudders  at  the  sight. 

No  hideous  desert  tempts  its  blood-shot  eye — 

No  useless  waste  allures  it  from  the  sky ; 

But  should  it  chance  to  view  a  smiling  scene, 

Where  the  blithe  bee  floats  humming  o'er  the  green. 

Where  flocks  and  herds  repose  beneath  the  trees. 

And  the  rich  harvest  bends  before  the  breeze— 

Then,  then,  alas  I  he  checks  his  fatal  wing. 

And,  like  the  bolt  of  Heaven's  avenging  King, 

With  frightful  ruin  bums  along  the  air. 

And  of  a  garden  makes  a  desert  there. 

Like  to  that  wonder  of  a  thousand  dyes. 

The  famed  Cahslion  Bird*  of  eastern  skies. 

Which  high  in  air  wings  wildly  to  and  fro. 

Save  when  tempting  vineyard  smiles  below — 

Then,  only  then,  his  soaring  pinion  fails* 

And  down  he  falls  amid  the  puxple  vales. 

But  while  we  brand  these  regal  robbers'  lust. 

Let  the  indignant  Muse  at  least  be  just ; 

Let  one  be  smgled  from  the  gory  crowd. 

Of  whom  his  sect  and  nation  may  be  proud. 

Yes,  BABERif  yes,  to  thee  the  praise  is  due — 

Praise  that,  alas  I  is  merited  by  few — 

Who,  having  power  to  injure  and  destroy. 

Feel  in  restoring  more  ecstatic  joy. 

Ofib  have  I  thought,  when  wandering  fancy  ran 

To  that  small  marble  mosque  of  Sha  Jehan,{ 

Which  lids  its  polished  dome  unto  the  sky 

Li  that  sweet  garden  where  your  ashes  lie. 

Of  all  vour  simple  tastes,  in  quiet  hours, 

For  hills,  and  trees,  and  fountains,  and  sweet  flowers ; 

*  "  In  these  moantains  (N.  E.  of  Cabal)  is  found  the  bird  ZoAeA,  which  is  also 
termed  Bukelemun,  or  Camelion  bird,  and  which  has,  between  its  bead  and  its  tail, 
five  or  six  different  colours,  like  the  neck  of  a  dove.  The  people  of  the  countrj 
relate  a  singular  circumstance  concerning  it.  In  the  winter  season,  these  birds 
come  down  to  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  and  if,  in  their  flight,  they  happen  to  pass  orer 
a  vineyard,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  fly,  and  are  caught." — Baber,  p.  145. 

t  The  Emperor  Baber.  **  We  delight  to  see  him  describe  his  success  in  rear- 
ing a  new  plant,  in  introducing  a  new  fruit-tree,  or  in  repairing  a  decayed  aque- 
duct, with  the  same  pride  and  complacency  that  he  relates  the  most  splendid  victo- 
ries. He  had  cultivated. the  art  of  poetry  from  his  early  years;  and  his  Diwan 
of  Turki  poems  is  mentioned  as  giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  his 
country.  He  was  skilful  in  the  science  of  music,  on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise.* 
The  translator  of  his  **  Memoirs"  (written  by  himself)  concludes  his  character  of 
Baber,  in  these  words — **  In  activity  of  mind,  iu  the  gay  equanimity  and  unbroken 
spirit  with  which  he  bore  the  extremes  of  good  or  bad  fortune — ^in  the  possession 
of  the  manly  and  social  virtues,  so  seldom  the  portion  of  princes — iu  his  love  of 
letters,  and  his  successful  cultivation  of  them — we  shall  probably  find  no  other 
Asiatic  prince  who  can  fairly  be  placed  bei^ide  him.** — p.  431. 

i  The  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Baber  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  city  of 
Cabul,  in  the  sweetest  spot  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  directed  his  body  to 
be  interred  in  this  place,  to  him  the  choicest  in  his  dominions.  These  are  his  own 
words  regarding  Cabul — •*  The  climate  is  extremely  delightful,  and  there  is  no 
such  place  in  the  known  world."  The  gnive  is  marked  by  two  erect  slabs  of  white 
marble.  Many  of  his  wives  and  children  have  been  interred  around  him.  A  run- 
ning clear  stream  yet  waters  the  fragrant  flowers  of  this  cemetery,  which  is  the 
great  holiday  resort  of  the  people  of  Cabul.  In  front  of  the  grave  there  is  a 
small  but  chaste  mosque  of  white  marble,  built  in  the  year  1640,  by  order  of  the 
Eniperor  Shah  Jehan,  "  that  poor  Mahomedans  might  here  offer  up  their  prayers." 
— Bumei. 
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Your  love  of  nature*  gently  gndinj?  all 
Those  stains  which  even  on  souls  l&e  thine  may  faQ. 
For  ah  1  how  few  upon  this  earth  are  found, 
Who,  like  the  Humu,^  never  tooch  the  ground  1 

But  to  return  to  this  distracted  land — 

These  snow-clad  mountains,  which  so  proudly  stand, 

And  to  whose  peaks  the  privilege  is  given 

To  turn  aside  the  clouds  and  wmds  of  heaven, f 

Were  powerless  all  to  save  those  smiling  vales 

From  man's  attacks  and  war's  destructive  gales. 

Alas  I  that  England  should  conclude  the  page 

That  bears  the  spoilers'  names  of  every  age. 

A  rumour  sprcaas — ^it  flies  ^m  mouth  to  mouth — 

'*  The  Russian  Ea^le  fiieth  to  the  south ; 

With  daring  wing  lie  wanders  wild  and  free 

*<  From  the  cold  Baltic  to  the  Indian  Sea." 

When  lo  I  forgetful  of  her  fame  and  might, 

England,  forsooth*  must  stop  the  Eagle's  flight. 

With  hurried  pace  her  veteran  legions  rush 

Up  the  steep  summits  of  the  Hindoo  Ccsh  ; 

To  raise  a  shout*  and  threaten  from  afar 

The  imperial  bird  of  conquest  and  the  Czar  ? 

Must  England  ever  play  this  selfish  game  ? 

Must  England's  fears  obscure  even  England's  fame  ? 

Must  England's  policy  in  every  land* 

So  coldly  great*  so  miserabl  v  grand* 

Like  Bahbam's  monstrous  deity  be  known  ;% 

Vast*  yet  deformed — a  god,  and  vet  a  stone-! 

What  though  her  banners  floated  for  an  hour 

From  the  high  top  of  Ball  a  Hibbar's  tower ; 

What  though  her  bullets  scared  the  peaceful  bee 

From  the  red  blossoms  of  the  argrwhan  tree ; 

What  though  her  arms  in  dreadful  vengeance  rang*. 

Through  the  fair  city  where  Fkrdusi  sang — § 

And  every  dome,  and  every  glistening  spire. 

Fell  in  the  flames  of  her  avenging  fire. 

WHiat  though  she  bore,  as  trophies  of  its  doom. 

Those  gates  of  sandal-wood  from  Mahmoud's  tomb ;; 

Perhaps  once  more*  in  Indian  groves  to  shine* 

The  dazzling  portals  of  some  idol's  shrine  ?|| 

Do  these  repay  the  blood  and  treasure  lost  ? 

Do  these  restore  to  life  her  slaughtered  host,. 


•(I 


The  Humu  is  a  bird  much  celebrated  in  OrUntal  poetry ;  it  never  alights  on 
the  ground ;  and  it  is  believed  that  every  head  which  it  overshadows  will  one-  day 
wear  a  crown." — JVotea  to  Baher^  5,  15. 

t  The  monsoon  is  earlier  in  the  south  of  India,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean, 
than  m  the  north,  and  the  rains  are  heavier.     The  mountains  in  the  interioi  either 
arrest  entirely  the  progress  of  the  clouds,  or  vary  their  direction,  and  hence  large 
tracts  of  country  are  exempted  from,  or  only  partially  experieoe,  the  Influence  of 
the  monsoons." — EncL  Brit.,  art,  "  Affghamttan" 

X  The  excavated  city  of  Bamean.  The  gigantic  idols  of  Bamean  are  cut  in  alto- 
relievo  on.  the  face  of  the  hill,  one  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.-~ 

§  Ghuzni,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cities  of  Cabool,  where  Mahmoud  reigned 
ud  Ferdnsi  sang. 

li  The  sandal-wood  gates  at  the  shrine  of  the  Emperor  Mahmoud  were  brought, 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  from  Somtnat  in  India,  where  Mahmoud  smote  the  idol, 
and  the  precious  stones  fell  from  his  body. — Bumea,  In  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  Okuzni,  in  1842,  these  celebrated  gates  were  carried  off  in  triumph  by  tho 
British  forces. 


528  Northern  India*  [^pnl| 

Whose  shroudless  corses — that  Soojah  might  rul&-« 
Glut  the  fierce  vultures  of  the  Khobd  Cabul.* 

Oh,  may  we  learn  experience  from  the  past  1 

And  peace  and  love  possess  the  world  at  last. 

Instead  of  frowning  forts,  let  altars  rise* 

To  bless  the  nations  under  distant  skies ; 

O'er  towering  hills  and  vales  of  purple  moss^ 

Let  peaceful  armies  bear  the  savmg  cross  1 

And  let  those  fleets  that  made  the  whole  world  weep. 

With  useful  arts  go  bounding  o'er  the  deep ; 

To  every  clime  and  every  ocean  isle. 

Like  to  those  fragrant  navies  of  the  Nile, 

Which  bear  the  bee  and  its  ambrosial  store, 

A  blessing  and  a  joy  to  every  peaceful  shorcf 


*  The  scene  of  Akhbar  KhaiCg  treachery,  and  the  destruction  of  1,600  British 
soldiers,  in  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Cabnl  to  Jellalabad,  on  the  6th  «f 
January,  1642. 

t  The  floating  bee-houses  of  the  Nile.  |'  In  Lower  E^ypt,  where  the  flower 
harvest  is  not  so  early  by  several  weeks  as  in  the  upper  district  of  that  comUy, 
the  practice  of  transportation  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  About  the 
end  of  October  the  hives,  after  being  collected  together  from  the  different  Tillages, 
and  conveyed  up  the  Nile,  marked  and  numbered  by  the  individuals  to  whom  uey 
belong,  are  heaped  pyramid ically  upon  the  boats  prepared  to  receive  them,  which, 
floating  gradually  down  the  river,  and  stopping  at  certain  stages  of  their  passa^^. 
remain  there  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  produce  which  is  afforded 
by  the  surrounding  country.  After  travelling  three  months  in  this  manner,  the 
bees  having  called  the  perfumes  of  the  orange  flowers  of  the  Said,  the  essence  of 
roses  of  the  Faicum,  the  treasures  of  the  Arabian  jessamine,  and  a  varietr  of 
flowers,  are  brought  back,  about  the  beginning  of  February,  to  the  places  froo 
which  they  have  been  carried.  The  productiveness  of  the  flowers,  at  each  respee* 
tive  stage,  is  ascertained  by  the  gradual  descent  of  the  boats  in  the  water,  and 
which  is  probably  noted  by  a  scale  of  measurement.  This  industry  produces  for 
the  Egyptians  delicious  honey,  and  abundance  of  bees*- wax." — Ih.  Becaitp  p.  233. 
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THE  EiaORAKTS*  8HIP.' 

Slow  o*er  the  still  wave,  like  a  ffracefal  swaxi) 
The  white- winged  monarch  of  the  sea  sails  on« 
Casting  its  broad  shade  o*er  the  mirror'd  deep^ 
That  bes  outspread — a  giant  fast  asleep. 

Proud  ship !  so  calmly  floating  in  thy  breast. 
What  varied  hopes  and  passions  are  at  rest. 
Poor  exile  forms  I — ^for  plenty  forced  to  roam, 
And  trust  their  all  within  that  ocean  home. 

The  woe-worn  mother,  with  her  home-sick  ones. 
The  hopinff  girl—the  brown-cheeked,  careless  sons ; 
The  humble  pair — ^in  all  but  true-love  poor— 
Within  thy  stout  enclosure  lie  secure. 

The  tear- worn  eye  is  closed  in  sad  repose— 
The  sleeping  sire  forgets  his  many  woes ; 
And  Heaven's  best  boon  in  double  mercy  comes 
To  these  poor  exiles  from  their  well- loved  homes. 

Heaven  speed  the  noble  ship  I — soft  be  the  gale 
That  speeds  thy  course,  and  fills  thy  swelling  sail ; 
May  the  blue  deep  a  safe  reliance  be, 
To  the  good  ship  that  bears  them  o*er  the  sea. 


THE  EIUOBANT'S  TOMB. 

Deep  in  a  western  forest's  shade, 

In  the  green  recess  of  a  sunless  glade. 

Where  the  wild  elk  stalks,  and  where  strange  flowers  bloom. 

Is  a  rough-hewn  mound — ^the  emigrant's  tomb. 

In  the  emerald  isle,  far  o'er  the  wave. 
The  friends  he  loved  had  found  a  crave ; 
But  one  fair  blossom — his  hope,  his  pride — 
Was  left  to  him  when  the  rest  had  died. 

One  fair  little  child  his  love  to  prove— 
The  only  thing  he  had  now  to  love — 
Still  cheer'd  the  heart  of  the  lonely  man. 
And  lit  up  the  cheek  that  was  sunk  and  wan. 

At  length  the  star  of  the  poor  man's  niffht, 
The  one  that  made  his  home  seem  bright. 
Like  a  blighted  flower  she  pined  and  died. 
And  he  sought  a  home  o'er  the  ocean  wide. 

To  the  plains  of  the  western  world  he  sailed. 
But  his  eye  had  dimmed,  and  his  cheek  had  paled ; 
He  died  where  the  proud  ship  touched  the  strand, 
And  they  made  him  a  tomb  in  that  foreign  land. 

G.  £•  Lit 
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TO   8TBIL. 

I've  beard,  and  been  assured  'tis  true, 
Althougb*!  scarce  believey  tbat  you^ 

If  given  a  page  of  writing. 
Each  character  with  ease  can  trace- 
Come,  try  the  one  before  your  faoe^ 

And  set  about  inditing. 

And  first — I  don*t  wish  to  perplex. 
But,  Lady  Fair,  pray  what's  my  sex  ? 

I  court  investigation ; 
Just 'say — to  yours  do  I  belong. 
Or  to  the  one  called,  right  or  wrong* 

"  The  Lords  of  the  Creation.*^ 

Nexty  tell  me  what  my  bead  oontains, 
A  quantam  safBoit  of  brains 

For  self,  and  some  to  spare ; 
Or  am  I  of  the  doltish  class, 
Destin'd  through  life,  a  stupid  ass. 

The  foolscap  crown  to  wear  ? 

What  bumps  prodigious,  large  and  lesser. 
Has  phrenological  professor 

Detected  o'er  my  pate  ; 
Are  they  before,  denoting  mind. 
Or  did  he  feel  them  most  behind  ?-^ 

Come,  g^ess,  at  any  rate. 

Am  I  iraactble — audacious-^ 
Prone  to  be  positive — pugnacious  ? 

Or  the  reverse  of  these  ? 
Meek  as  a  mouse — mild  as  a  dove — 
And  pliant  as  a  white  kid-glove  ? 

Devinez,  if  you  please. 

And  this  reminds  me,  am  I  pat  in 

Those  classic  tongues — the  Greek  and  Latin-— 

And  modern  language  too  ? 
Or  do  I  vote  Italian  lore 
And  German  a  confounded  bore. 

And  eke  the  pdrlez*voiu  f 

Say — can  I  brush  and  palette  wield* 
And  portr<iy  sky,  and  flood,  and  fields 

And  form  and  face  di«ine  ; 
Or  would  you  smile,  and  justly  call 
My  talent  that  way  *^  rather  small  ?" — 

Tell  truly,  lady  minel 

Can  music  charm  the  passing  hour? — 
Has  melody  a  'witching  pow'r 

To  steep  my  soul  in  bliss  ? 
Or  do  I  cry,  "  Hold  hard — enough-^ 
"  I  vow  *t\9  all  discordant  stuff l" 

Fair  Sybil,  guess  at  this* 

And  now  'tis  done — the  virgin  page 
Is  stained  with  ink,  just  to  engage 

A  moment  of  your  time  ; 
And  if  I've  wearied  you,  excuse 
Tha  frolio  sporting  of  the  mnse-i— 

Scorn  not  the  random  Rhyme  1 
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THE   TUSCAN  REVOLUTION. 


Florence,  Bfareh  8, 1849. 

Dear  Editor^ — Id  the  short  paper  on  the  subject  of  Italy,  which  you  inserted 
in  jour  February  number,  I  ventured  to  predict  that  the  fate  of  Pio  Nono 
Toald  soon  be  that  of  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  and  that  another  popular  idol  would 
s(i€edily  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who,  in  exile,  are  the  evidences  of  popular 
ifigratitade.  That  event  has  already  happened ;  and  I  will  now  crave  a  little 
of  joor  9pace,  while  I  speak  of  this  last  and  most  unprovoked  revolt  against  a 
role,  whose  gravest  fault  was  lenity Yours, 


That  republicanism,  and  not  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  was  the  object  of 
tbe  Italian  liberals,  was  very  soon  evi- 
dent from  the  vacillations  in  popularity 
fiperienced  by  those  princes  who  had 
talien  the  lead  in  the  path  of  reform. 
Not  only  was  there  a  continued  and 
st<radj  pressure  kept  up  for  new  and 
fresh  concessions,  but  every  attempt 
to  obtain  the  most  obvious  guarantees 
of  security,  the  nio&t  natural  barriers 
against  popular  aggression,  was  at 
Cilice  resented,  and  proclaimed  to  be  a 
"treason  against  tne  people" — an  ef- 
Uirt,  to  use  the  phrase  in  vogue,  "  at 
reaction" — ever  certain  to  be  ascribed 
to  Austrian  intrigue,  Russian  influence, 
tr  British  corruption ! 

Gratitude  is  assuredly  not  a  popular 
characteristic.  Concessions  obtained 
Uve  the  sad  proverbial  destiny  of 
"eaten  bread,"  and  he  who  once  re- 
fuses, is  certain  to  find  every  previous 
favour  forgotten — or  worse,  remem- 
bered aS  concessions  extorted  from 
ftar,  or  yielded  with  some  treacherous 
re<ervation  of  a  future  indemnity. 

Whatever  ambitious  dream  of  pro- 
f«tgandism  Pius  IX.  might  have  in- 
•lulged — however  he  might  have  been 
"fcduced  into  the  easv  road  of  conces- 
•Mon  to  popular  will  by  the  churchman 
^iope,  that  superstitions  could  bind  the 
^ds  that  legislation  had  set  free — 
"Qe  thing  is  quite  palpable,  the  Grand 
l^ke  of  Tuscany  was  not  animated  by 
such  motives.  A  sincere  and  single- 
rolnded  desire  for  the  happiness  of  his 
people  was  the  mainspring  of  all  his 
action?.  His  error  was — and  it  is  no 
tev  one — that  he  mistook  the  ardent 
outburst  of  their  joy  for  an  evidence 
of  their  contentment — that  he  believed 


in  such  a  fiction  as  the  gratitude  of  a 
people. 

So  far  as  personal  character  went^ 
there  was  not  in  all  the  lenr^th  and 
breadth  of  Europe  one  to  be  found 
more  calculated  to  reconcile  demo- 
cracy to  a  monarchy.  Benevolent, 
gentle,  unassuming,  and  charitable — 
never  forgetting  a  service— never  trea- 
suring a  grudge — always  disposed  to 
construe  favourably  the  intentions  of 
others — hop^l  and  trustful,  even 
where  hope  and  trust  were  perilous — 
he  only  awaited  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  popular  wish  to  accord  whatever 
was  asked  of  him  ;  and  however  dan- 
gerous such  pleasing  in  other  countries, 
here  it  might  have  been  indulged  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  security,  bad 
the  intercourse  between  prince  and 
people  been  direct  and  immediate,  for 
the  Tuscans  are  of  all  Italians  the 
most  conspicuous  for  good  faith,  and 
the  least  addicted  to  the  national  faults 
of  suspicion  and  distrust. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a 
prince,  personally  beloved,  against 
whose  character  nothing  could  be  al- 
leged— whose  whole  study  evinced  a 
desire  to  render  his  people  contented 
— must  have  been  no  common  obstacle 
to  those,  all  whose  plans  were  directed 
to  the  utter  obliteration  of  monarchy. 
How  associate  ideas  of  tyranny  with 
one  whose  name  was  a  proverb  for 
gentleness  and  benevolence?  How  con- 
nect all  the  assumed  vices  of  a  ruler 
with  a  prince  beloved  wherever  he  was 
known  ?  This  game  would  have  been 
hazardous — the  very  attempt  would 
have  been  ruinous ;  and  accordingly 
another  policy  was  adopted.  It  was 
believed  that  when  the  Lombard  war 
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broke  out,  the  near  relationship  of  the 
Grand  Duke  to  the  Austrian  Emperor 
would  have  made  him  averse  to  any 
participation  in  a  struggle,  whose  object 
was  to  wrest  the  fairest  province  from 
the  imperial  rule.  His  enemies  be> 
lieved  that  the  Hapsburgcr  blood«  so 
well  known  for  the  strength  of  its  fa- 
mily attachments,  would  have  made  him 
decline  a  contest  with  the  head  of  all 
his  house.  Not  so.  Whatever  secret 
repugnance  he  may  have  suffered  from 
the  ties  of  kindred,  the  sense  of  duty 
was  superior,  and  he  declared  himself 
frankly  with  the  movement  of  Italian 
independence. 

To  conciliate  the  momentary  enthu- 
siasm agfdnst  the  **  Barbarian,*'  as  the 
Austrian  was  ever  styled,  he  laid  down 
the  proud  title  of  his  birth,  as  **  Impe- 
rial Highness,*'  and  merely  retained 
the  rank  his  principality  conferred. 
The  white  uniform  of  the  troops  was 
changed  to  blue,  and,  in  fact,  every 
trifling  circumstance  that  recalled  his 
ancient  connexion  with  Austria  speedily 
obliterated,  and  this  with  such  genuine 
frankness,  that  not  even  malevolence 
could  avail  to  impugn  it. 

The  next  effort  of  t\^  democratic 
party  was  to  involve  him  in  some  sup- 
posed sympathy  with  the  efforts  the 
Xing  of  Naples  was  making  to  re-es- 
tablbh  royal  authority  in  his  kingdom  ; 
and  as  the  Grand  Duke  had  married  a 
sister  of  the  King,  this  allegation  had 
at  least  the  shadow  of  a  colour.  But 
it  had  no  more.  When  the  mob  of 
Florence  pulled  down  the  arms  of  Na- 
ples and  burned  them  before  the  pa- 
lace of  the  ambassador,  the  Tuscan 
government  neither  punished  the  rioters 
nor  apologized  for  the  insult,  and  di- 
plomatic relations  ceased  between  the 
two  courts ;  or  if  carried  on,  were 
conducted  with  a  secrecy  that  shunned 
observation.  If  there  was  a  want  of 
dignity  in  all  this,  let  it  be  remembered 
what  the  condition  of  Italy  was  during 
the  whole  of  the  past  year.  A  quick 
succession  of  concessions  to  the  people 
had  excited  the  popular  mind  to  a  state 
of  intoxication.  They  had  suddenly 
awoke  from  the  long  and  lethargic 
sleep  of  ages,  to  believe  themselves 
a  nation,  great  in  arms  and  distin- 
guished in  the  senate.  Their  orators 
proclaimed,  the  press  declared,  that 
they  were  the  rightful  descendants  of 
those  who,  in  former  days,  hud  made 
the  names  of  Florence,   Venice,   and 


Genoa  the  watchwords  of  greatness ; 
associations  derived  from  a  history  the 
richest  the  world  can  show  were  ready 
to  establish  parallels  with  each  new 
event  as  it  arose ;  and  the  whole  pen- 
insula was  lashed  into  an  enthusiasm 
that  rendered  all  sober  guidance  im- 
possible. Even  those  who  did  not 
sympathize  with  this  fever  were  obliged 
to  feign  it.  It  was  an  orgie,  and  be 
who  retained  the  calm  possession  of  hb 
senses  was  a  traitor  to  the  brotber- 
hood. 

When  the  Crociati  of  Rome  declared 
war  with  Austria,  against  the  exprea 
declaration  of  the  Pope;  when  the 
general,  whose  orders  were  to  guard 
the  frontier,  on  arriving  at  it,  asbd 
his  soldiers,  **  Shall  we  not  cross,  nj 
comrades?"  when  volunteers  voted 
themselves  arms,  and  went  in  thoa< 
sands  to  the  arsenals  to  demand  tbem, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  all  goveroaoce 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  a  state  so  cir- 
cumstanced must  either  succamb  at 
once  to  anarchy,  or  make  a  vigorous 
effort  to  regain  authority. 

The  Grand  Duke  attempted  the 
latter,  but  with  weak  incertitade  of 
purpose,  which  has  been  his  roio 
through  life.  A  few  arrests  of  riotert 
in  the  streets,  the  banishment  of  a  most 
daring  and  dangerous  mob-orator,  a 
man  named  Guerazzi,  the  suppressiooof 
two  ribald  and  indecent  journals,  were 
perhaps  the  entire  of  these  measure*, 
but  they  were  quite  sufficient  to  orgs- 
nize  that  opposition  which  so  long  bid 
been  condemned  to  fight  only  with  sha- 
dows. 

The  first  object  was  the  downfall  of 
the  ministry,  to  deprive  of  power  the 
men  whose  names  had  been  so  long  as* 
sociated  with  concessions,  and  to  to:^^ 
the  people  believe  that,  in  all  they  bad 
done,  they  were  animated  by  a  trea- 
cherous resolve  only  to  accord  what 
might  at  any  moment  be  withdrawn. 
A  violent  press — the  inevitable  preasare 
of  an  expensive  taxation,  imposed  b/ 
the  war — increasing  poverty,  fironJ  the 
paralysation  of  all  trade,  con^^^^fj 
to  the  general  dissatisfaction.  The 
ministry  fell,  to  be  succeeded  by  ao- 
other  less  competent,  but  not  less  un- 
popular ;  a  second  and  a  third  change 
ensued,  till  at  last,  wearied  br  a  strug- 
gle to  which  he  felt  himself  uneijual, 
the  Grand  Duke  threw  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  extreme  faction— tw 
men  who,  long  since,  had  doomed  him 
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to  be  the  first  offeriDg  on  the  altar  of 
popular  ascendancy. 

Guerazzi  became  chief  of  the  cabinet ; 
and  it  may  not  be  without  instruction 
if  I  venture  a  few  words  upon  this  sin- 
gular roan*8  history,  premising  that,  in 
so  doing,  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  inde- 
licacy in  revealing  matters  merely  per- 
sonal— the  chief  source  of  my  informa- 
tion being  the  substance  of  a  printed 
letter,  which  he  addressed,  some  few 
weeks  back,  to  his  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer,  Mazzoni. 

According  to  his  own  account  his 
family  are  of  ancient  descent,  hut  his 
immediate  ancestors  were  in  humhle 
circumstances.    His  father  he  describes 
as  a  saturnine,  taciturn,  cold  man,  who 
neither  made  nor  admitted   freedom 
from  others.      Imhued  with    strong 
democratic  opinions  himself,  his  sole 
aim  was  to  instil  those  doctrines  into 
the  minds  of  his  children  ;  nor  did  he 
find  any  more  congenial  source  of  in- 
struction than  the  works  of  Volney, 
Voltaire,  and  Paine.    The  young  Gue- 
razzi was  an  apt  scholar :  the  asceticism 
of  this  life  at  home;  the  contrast  of 
their  poverty  and  shattered  fortunes 
with  the  wealth  and  splendour  he  saw 
around  him ;  the  opening  consciousness 
of   his  intellectusd  powers,    and  the 
knowledge  that  no  path  or  career  for 
their  development  was  open  to  him  ;— 
all  these  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
growth  of  opinions  which,  if  they  as- 
sume philanthropy  for  their  origin,  are 
not  less  certain  to  be  based  upon  the 
unmitigated  hatred  of  an  aristocracy. 
This  one  sentiment  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  ruling  principle  of  his 
life.     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  how 
many  of  those  whom  revolutions  have 
thrown  uppermost  in  these  late  me- 
morable struggles   of  the   Continent 
have  adopted  "  Egalite"  as  the  type  of 
liberty.     The  desire  of  levelling  all  to 
the  same  standard  of  social  eromence, 
established  for  the  men  of  mind  the 
most  powerful  and  absolute  domination . 
We  see  no  such  ardour  and  intrepidity 
exerted  in  the  cause  of  "  Unity"  and 
«<  Fraternity."     The  soldiers  who  fight 
beneath  these  banners  are  lukewarm 
and  indifferent  compared  to  those  who 
come  armed  with  long-treasured  inju- 
ries, the  sense  of  a  hundred  mortifica- 
tions experienced  in  their  past  inter- 
course with  the  high-born  great.  What 
a  terrible  debt  is  that,  and  how  loaded 
with  its  compound  ipterest  of  years  I 


Of  this  school  Guerazzi  was  a  promi- 
nent disciple ;  indeed,  he  makes  no 
scruple  of  proclaiming  aloud,  that  in 
winning  liberty  for  the  people,  he  means 
to  clear  off  those  old  scores  that  are 
so  long  owing  to  himself. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  tells 
us,  he  quarrelled  with  his  father,  re- 
specting the  sale  of  some  property,  to 
which  he  claimed  a  reversionary  right. 
His  father  persisted  in  his  opinion, 
and  the  son  quitted  his  home  for  ever. 
He  was  penniless  and  ill-clad,  without 
a  friend  to  succour  or  advise  him. 
The  first  day  he  passed  in  wandering 
listiessly  from  place  to  place,  the  sense 
of  injury  overcoming  all  physical  want. 
On  the  second  he  roused  himself  to 
an  effort  for  bis  support.  He  pro- 
cured employment  in  a  printing-house ; 
he  corrected  the  press.  After  a  while 
he  made  some  translations  from  fo- 
reign languages;  be  gave  lessons  to 
others  older,  by  many  years,  than  him- 
self; and  so  he  soon  had,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  more  money  than  he  wanted. 
From  this  he  became  a  political  writer 
in  the  newspapers.  It  was  a  period 
when  the  censorship  was  exercised 
with  more  than  common  severity ;  and 
they  who  desired  to  advance  views  of 
liberalism  in  politics  were  reduced  to 
a  thousand  shifts  and  devices  of  com- 
position which  might  insinuate  what 
dared  not  be  openly  avowed.  In  this 
species  of  writing,  Guerazzi  speedily 
distinguished  himself,  and  attracted 
towards  him  the  notice  of  a  party 
who  were  long  planning  a  movement 
in  imitation  of  the  French  Revolu- 
lution. 

He  narrates,  with  considerable  inte- 
rest, the  details  of  a  plot,  which  had 
occupied  the  conspirators  for  months 
long ;  and  tells  how,  accompanied  by 
another,  he  was  despatched  from  Leg- 
horn to  Florence,  to  attend  a  meeting 
to  be  held  at  a  certain  palace,  which 
should  finally  decide  on  the  day  and 
the  hour  of  the  outbreak.  They  ar- 
rived at  night  at  the  street ;  and  on 
reaching  the  palace,  found  it  silent, 
dark,  and  deserted.  The  noble  1 — **  the 
class  who  had  ever  been  the  traitors'* — 
had  become  terrified  at  the  coming  dan- 
ger, and  fled  to  the  country  ;  so  that 
nothing  remained  but  for  Guerazzi  and 
his  companion  to  return  to  their  friends 
at  Leghorn,  and  adopt  speedy  mea- 
sures for  their  safety.  Information, 
however^  had  already  reached  the  go- 
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Temment :  nmnerous  arrests  vere 
madey  and  of  Guerazei  amoDg  them. 
He  was  sent  to  the  common  jail»  to 
the  same  section  where  thieves,  house- 
breakers, and  even  assassins  were  con- 
fined ;  and  here  he  passed  months  in  du- 
rance. And  this  man  is  now  the  minis- 
ter of  Tuscany.  The  minister  \ — ^nay* 
the  ruler  ;  and  with  a  despotism  such 
as  no  European  sovereign  dare  to 
imitate.  His  word  b  like  the  written 
law  of  the  land ;  his  strong  will 
scourges  the  nation ;  and  the  terror  of 
ihs  name  recalls  what  we  read  of  Marat 
and  Danton,  in  the  terrible  days  of  the 
Mountain.  • 

It  is  said — I  know  not  with  what 
truth — that  on  being  sent  for  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  with  the  object  of  form- 
ing a  cabinet*  be  came  to  the  audience 
with  more  than  common  negligence  and 
disorder  of  dress ;  that  his  ungloved 
hands  and  dirty  boots  were  intended  to 
express  his  indifference  for  those  forms, 
which  in  his  heart  he  had  already  doom- 
ed ;  and  that  his  manner — and  this  I  can 
easily  credit — was  marked  by  a  degree 
of  rudeness  and  presumption,  which 
nothing  short  of  predetermination  could 
have  enabled  any  man  to  exhibit  in  a 
presence  so  courtly  and  so  gentle. 
There  is  no  such  coward  as  he  who 
insults  a  king  I  and  I  wait  with  anxiety 
for  the  time  when  this  man  may  illus- 
trate the  maxim. 

The  cabinet  formed  by  Guerazzi 
included  the  two  most  advanced  sec- 
tionists  of  the  Chamber — Montanelli 
and  Mazzoni ;  neither  of  them  men  of 
very  high  ability,  and  only  distinguished 
by  the  violence  of  their  opinions,  and 
their  slavish  devotion  to  their  chief. 

From  the  moment  this  ministry  was 
formed,  all  men  of  moderate  views 
became  terrified  fur  the  result.  It 
was  well  known  that  by  their  writings 
and  speeches,  for  years  back,  the  theory 
of  constitutional  monarchy  had  been 
the  subject  of  their  bitterest  sarcasms, 
and  that  nothing  short  of  republican- 
ism could  satisfy  their  wishes.  With 
a  timidity,  in  part  the  result  of  igno- 
rance of  the  habitudes  of  parliament- 
ary life — in  part  constitutional^  the 
men  well  affected  towards  the  Grand 
Duke's  government,  scarcely  ventured 
on  even  a  show  of  opposition ;  and 
the  Guerazzi  ministry  appeared,  by  the 
votes,  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a 
Chamber^  whose  terror  had  already 
pictured  the  future- before  them. 


The  great  cabinet  questiioii— thit 
indeed,  on  which  the  success  of  sli 
their  plan  depended — ^was  the  "  Con- 
stitnente  Italiana" — that  parliament  to 
be  held  at  Rome,  composed  of  depa- 
ties  from  the  confederated  statet  of 
Italy.      If  the  example  of  Frankfort 
be   worth  anything,    one  would  not 
have  supposed  that  very  exaggerated 
notions  of  benefit  could  spring  from 
such  an  assemblage.     Guerazzi,  bow- 
ever,  pronounced  that  this  *<umt/' 
was  to  be  the  barrier   against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Austrian ;  it  was  to  be 
the   rallying  point  of  their  long  dU- 
severed  nationality  ;  it  was  to  be  the 
means  of  obliterating,  by  nearer  ioter< 
coarse,  the  jealousies  which  were  {» 
tered  in  ignorance  and  distance.  lo 
fact,  there  was  no  one  benefit  vliidi 
patriotism  could  desire,  or  philantbrojif 
crave,  that,  in  some  shape  or  othefi 
should  not  spring  from  the  "  Coosd- 
tuente  Italiana."     He  did  not,  indeed} 
proclaim   that  the   formation  of  this 
assembly  was  the  death-blow  of  all  mo- 
narchy ;  and  that  aparliamentcoiDposed 
of  men  with  unlimited  powers,  would 
very  soon  assert  its  superiority  to  pope 
and  prince,  and  vote  both  these  el^ 
ments  little  better  than  cumbroos  sod 
costly  relicts  of  less  enlightened  agef* 
He  did  not  go  to  this  length,  bot  hb 
press  advanced  yerj    close  upon  it. 
The  efficacy  of  a  popular  assemblagtj 
which,  derived  from  various  dilTereot 
statesyowedno  peculiar  allegiance toaaj 
one  sovereign,  could  not  be  questioned 
as  an  engine  of  democracy.    It  was  a 
high  court  from  whose  judgment  tbere 
was  no  appeal,  and  sovereignty,  nnder 
such    a    sway,     became    the    veriest 
vassalage.      The  Grand  Doke  couli 
not    at   first  perceive  this.     He  was 
assured    that    the    functions  of  the 
Constituente  would  be  neither  about 
questions  of  Rome,  nor  Tuscanjt  nor 
Piedmont,  but  of  Italy— Italy  as  a 
confederation — Italy,  that  geographic 
cal  land,  whose  existence  Prince  Mel- 
ternich  had  refused  to  acknowled^re. 

The  English  minister  at  Flori»ac«t 
Sir  George  Hamilton,  a  gentleniaa 
whose  zeal  and  ability  have  been  most 
conspicuous  in  all  the  difficult  tnro* 
ings  of  Italian  politics,  spared  no  paio^ 
to  enlighten  the  Grand  Duke  upon  tbi^ 
point.  He  warned  him  of  the  danjfer 
of  yielding  to  a  plan  which  virtoaUy 
•«  effaced  the  monarchy,"  and  showed 
that  collisions  must  ineritably  cmo^ 
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betweeD  the  powers  wliioh  equally 
claimed  a  sovereignty^  and  whose  con- 
corrence  ia  every  question  of  politics 
it  would  be  vain  to  expect. 

The  day  of  the  opening  of  the  cham- 
bers was  approaching,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Constitaente  should  be  de- 
cided.   Guerazzi  declared  that  if  this 
innounoement  did  not  make  part  of 
the  rojal  speech  he  would  resign,  and 
the  vhole  ninistry  with  him,  a  threat 
to  uDderstand  the  importance  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
(fiTor  he  bad  contrived  to   exercise 
vTcr  the  chamber,  and  which  by  his 
igeots  he  succeeded  in  establishing  in 
^^mense  sway  over  the  provinces.  The 
British  minister  relaxed  nothing  in  his 
tif<^rts  to  show  that  all  the  dangers  of 
I  constitutional  struggle  were  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  perils  of  a 
course  which  virtually  ignored  the  mo- 
n^rcby,  and  created  a  rule  irresponsi- 
ble and  absolute.    In  an  audience  which 
Uted  several  hours  he  recapitulated 
^t  only  the  difficulties  that  must  ensue 
Aroro  this  concession,  but  the  utter  im- 
[^"i^bility  of  retreat  from  it  afterwards. 
It  was  a  road  on  which  there  was  no 
fKumiog.      The  very  names  of  those 
vbo  were  spoken  of  as  deputies  were 
^'iough  to  act  as  warnings.  He  showed 
4-«o  that  the  country  was  at  heart  with 
tile  Grand  Duke,  that  already  every 
rf^ooable  concession  had  been  made, 
^'1  (hat  he  might  safely  keep  his  stand 
Qpon  the  integrity  of  his  motives,  the 
7«od  faith  of  all  his  actions,  and  the 
^nown  aiTection  of  the  people. 

The  Grand  Duke  appeared  at  length 
convinced  that  rejection  of  the  Con- 
uitaente  was  his  only  course,  and  Sir 
(itfJTge  Hamilton  was  led  to  believe  that 
iii»  arguments  had  prevailed,  and  that 
i-*:  had  rescued  the  throne  from  a  peril 
^hiiih  coold  not  have  been  other  than 
Utai. 

The  following  day  the  chamber 
opened,  and  the  duke  announced  to 
the  senate  that  he  concurred  in  the 
plan  of  the  formation  of  a  Constitu- 
&nte  Italiana,  as  likely  to  rally  the 
scattered  and  drooping  energies  of  the 
aatiooy  and  ardently  hoped  that  its 
deliberations  would  add  to  the  great- 
ness, the  security,  and  happiness  of 
Italj  I  What  means  of  coercion,  what 
threats*  what  menaces  of  terrible  con- 
^quenoea  to  one  whose  gentleness 
could  not  brook  the  bare  possibility  of 
&  popular  itruggle»  were  used  it  is 


▼ain  to  inquire.  We  have  nothing  to 
guide  us  through  this  dark  passage  of 
history  save  Guerazzi's  subsequent  as- 
sertion, **  His  Royal  Highness  spent 
some  hours  in  correcting  the  speech* 
which  he  did  with  his  own  hand." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
effect  this  announcement  produced  in 
the  chamber ;  the  deep  sorrow  of  all 
attached  to  the  Grand  Duke  and  his 
cause,  and  the  triumphant  exultation 
of  those  who  now  saw  how  irretrievably 
he  had  become  entangled  in  their  toils. 

For  some  time  previous  the  grand 
duchess  and  the  family  had  retired  to 
Sienna,  in  which  city  a  considerable 
party  existed  of  known  fidelity  to  the 
ducal  house,  and  hither  the  Grand 
Duke  now  repaired,  possibly  anxious 
to  escape  those  joyful  demonstrations 
in  Florence,  reminding  him,  as  they 
must  have  done,  of  the  price  with 
which  such  popularity  had  been  pur- 
chased. Meanwhile  the  events  of  Rome 
were  hurrying  on^  and  the  Tuscan 
democrats  were  obliged  to  stir  them- 
selves to  keep  pace  with  their  more 
advanced  brethren.  The  ministerial 
proposition  for  organising  the  mode  of 
electing  the  members  of  the  "  Consti- 
tuente"  was  the  first  charge,  and  Gue- 
razzi hastened  down  to  Sienna  to  confer 
with  the  duke,  and  finally  obtain  his 
sanction  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Of  the  events  which  have  occurred 
we  have  as  yet  no  other  record  than 
the  account  read  by  Guerazzi  to  the 
assembly,  subsequent  to  the  duke's 
flight.  The  story  is,  however,  told 
in  a  few  words. 

On  being  admitted  to  an  audience 
with  the  Grand  Duke  he  was  received 
by  His  Royal  Highness  in  bed,  to 
which  from  the  previous  day  he  had 
been  confined  by  severe  illness.  His 
Royal  Highness  spoke  with  difficulty, 
complained  of  severe  headache,  and 
expressed  himself  unable  to  attend  to 
the  mighty  question  of  state  the  minis- 
ter came  to  discuss.  An  audience  for 
the  following  day  at  noon  was  ap- 
pointed, and  Guerazzi  presented  him- 
self, eager  to  enter  upon  the  great 
subject  of  his  mission,  but  the  grand 
duke,  although  much  recovered  from 
his  indisposition,  still  deferred  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  ground  of  insufficient 
strength,  alleging  that  in  a  day  or  two 
he  trusted  he  would  be  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  giving  his  mind  to  business.  He 
dismissed  the  minister  with  great  ap« 
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pearance  of  cordiality  in  his  manner^ 
and  declared  he  was  going  out  for  a 
abort  drive.  At  five  o'clock,  on  that 
Bame  afternoon,  a  letter  was  broaght 
to  Guerazzi  from  the  post-office,  in 
the  Grand  Duke*8  band,  the  substance 
of  which'  was  this :  that  he  had  been 
for  some  days  past  in  expectation  of  a 
letter  from  the  Pope,  in  reply  to  one 
addressed  by  himself  to  bis  holiness« 
and  that  it  bad  at  length  reached  him, 
the  object  of  his  Royal  Highness'  com- 
munication being  to  ascertain  from  the 
holy  see  in  how  far  the  Constituente 
Italiana  might  be  deemed  by  his  holi- 
ness an  infraction  of  that  canonical 
obedience  which  as  a  devout  son  of  the 
church  he  owed  to  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter.  The  reply  was  clear  and  ex- 
plicit, and  left  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  Pope's  views  on  the  subject.  He 
expressly  declared  that  the  *'  Consti- 
tuente" was  an  attack  on  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Roman  state,  that  it 
was  in  open  violation  of  the  conditions 
by  which  the  popedom  was  held,  and 
that  the  excommunication  of  the  chnrch 
included  all,  of  whatsoever  degree,  who 
should  sanction,  aid,  and  participate 
in  it.  ^*  In  consequence  of  this,"  said 
the  Grand  Duke,  ^*  I  prefer  to  remove 
for  a  brief  space  from  the  capital  of 
my  country  to  avoid  the  complications 
which  may  arise,  but  without  any  in- 
tention of  quitting  the  soil  of  Tuscany." 

A  request,  the  very  phraseology  is 
humility  itself,  that  certain  persons, 
two  or  three  only  of  his  suite,  might 
be  permitted  to  follow  him  by  a  road, 
the  further  direction  of  which  would 
be  given  at  a  certain  place  indicated, 
closed  this  sad  and  most  melancholy 
epistle. 

The  game  was  won — won  beyond 
redemption,  since  the  adversary  had 
thrown  down  his  cards.  With  this 
autograph  in  his  hand,  and  his  own 
ready  recital  of  the  last  scenes  with 
his  royal  highness,  couched  in  a  style 
to  make  all  this  indecision,  and  all  this 
weakness  appear  the  cold  and  calcu- 
lated result  of  studied  duplicity,  Gue- 
razzi hastened  back  to  Florence,  and 
gathering  his  colleagues  together,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  where 
already  an  immense  mob  had  assem- 
bled. 

The  usual  farce — that  unhappy  dra- 
ma, which  France  has  invented,  and 
which  has  been  translated  into  every 
tQngue  of  Europe,  saye  our  own — fol- 


lowed. A  provisional  government  was 
decreed  by  the  people,  to  consist  of 
Guerazzi,  Montanelli,  and  Mazzoni. 

The  chambers  were  convened  in 
baste  to  receive  the  ministerial  expla- 
nation, and  the  resignation  of  the 
portfolios,  and  as  speedily  to  name 
them  the  members  of  a  provisional 
government,  not  one  voice  asking 
whether  the  sovereign  had  not  himself 
provided  for  the  present  difficnUj,  and 
made  arrangements  for  suppljingthe 
necessities  of  the  state. 

The  same  evening  a  proclamation 
appeared,  signed  by  the  new  gOTern- 
ment,  of  which  the  opening  senteoce 
ran  thus : — 

*•  The  prince  on  whom  you  lavislwd 
your  affections  has  cruelly  deserted 
you ;  he  has  left  you  in  the  hour  of 
your  peril ;  but  princes  pass  awaji  the 
people  remain,"  &c. 

While  the  Grand  Duke,  with  a  break- 
ing  hearty  was  following  the  lonely 
road  to  St.  Stephano,  a  small  fortress 
in  the  Maremma,  nearly  opposite  to 
Elba— Florence,  that  city  of  triditional 
ingratitude,  was  in  ecstasy  of  joj  at  bi^ 
flight !  The  provisional  govemmen^ 
bad  well  calculated  their  game ;  tbej 
saw  its  dangera,  but  they  thoroogbl]^ 
knew  the  temper  of  the  nation.  Tberi^ 
is  one  secret  of  all  powerful  ioflaeno^ 
here — there  is  one  spell  that  ootbiof 
resists— intimidation.  The  decree  o| 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  poor,  tfae  abo-i 
lition  of  certain  taxes,  peculiarlj  fel^ 
by  the  humbler  classes,  were  made  tb 
*'  catch  claps"  for  the  multitude,  wbJl 
a  vague  rumour  of  confiscation,  a  kini 
of  whispered  threat  upon  all  who 
should  obstruct  the  new  mareb  ol 
events  was  directed  against  the  rich. 
The  armed  mobs  of  Leghorn  and  Eoh 
poli,  brought  up  apecial  by  railroad, 
paraded  the  city,  in  bands  of  severa^ 
hundreds,  filling  the  air  with  tbeif 
wild  chauntsy  and  wilder  denanciations 
of  all  who  dared  to  adhere  to  the  soj 
vereign's  canse. 

The  army  alone  excited  uneasiness 
in  the  minds  of  the  new  government. 
It  was  at  first  proclaimed  that  tbej 
troops,  about  two  thousand  in  numberj 
stationed  at  Florence,  had  refused  toi 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Messrs. 
Guerazzi  and  company.  Patriolismi 
and  double  pay,  which  was  decreedl 
them  at  once,  soon  decided  the  qufc- 
tion  ;  and  a  proclamation  came  forth* 
signed  by  the  commanding    officer) 
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aHp^'ngtbat  be  and  the  soldiers  tinder 
his  command  were  at  the  <>rder  df  the 
proTisional  government.  One  divi- 
sion alone  resisted  both  the  persuasions 
of  flattery  and  the  contamination  of 
gold— a  body  of  about  twelve  han- 
dred  men,  who  were  stationed  at 
Lacca,  under  the  command  of  a  brave 
soldier  of  the  Empire^  General  de 
Lang-ier. 

Well  estimating  the  value  of  attach- 
in?  such  a  man  to  his  cause,  knowing 
rhe  influence  his  adhesion  would  wield, 
the  attachment  of  his  troops,  to  him 
nd  their  confidence  in  his  skill, 
Guerazzi  addressed  to  him  a  personal 
spplication,  couched  in  the  most 
friendly  terms,  and  assuring  him  that 
i  high  post  was  destined  for  him  at 
Florence,  so  soon  as  he  should  present 
himself  in  that  city. 

The  general's  reply  was  brief  and 
characteristic.  That  in  the  present 
erentful  moment  of  the  country  an  of- 
Beer's  duty  was  to  remain  at  his  com- 
Qud ;  that  he  had  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  from  which 
that  prince  alone  could  release  him  ; 
that  until  his  Royal  Highness  did  this, 
neither  he  nor  his  soldiers  could  accept 
of  any  other.  This  was  dangerous 
<loctrine  at  such  a  period.  Accord- 
^ijf  Guerazzi  replied  by  a  specious 
argument  to  prove  that  the  flight  of  the 
Grand  Duke  was  tihonajide  act  of  ab- 
dication, which  iu  itself  absolved  from 
til  the  ties  of  allegiance.  From  this  he 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  utter  in- 
utility of  resistance,  since  the  country 
had  "pronounced."  And  lastly,  in  a 
phrase  as  dry,  and  brief,  and  not 
ie»  significant  than  Napoleon  would 
have  employed,  he  reminded  the  gene* 
^  that,  persuasion  once  exhausted, 
another  tactique  must  succeed,  and 
that  '*  fuzilazione"  was  a  practice 
vhich,  though  in  disuse,  might  be  re- 
vived in  poTiticid  matters  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

A  haughty  and  indignant  rejection 
of  both  his  sophistry  and  his  menace 
vas  De  Langier*s  reply,  and  Guerazzi 
immediately  ^for  there  was  no  time  to 
lose)  proclaimed  him  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  ofiTered  a  price  for  his 
head. 

With  an  energy  which  marked  all 
hia  movements  throughout^  Guerazzi 
gave  orders  for  all  the  troops  in  Flo- 
rence and  its  vicinity  to  proceed  by 
raikoad  to  Lucca,  and  on  the  22na, 
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three  thousand  men  and  five  batteries 
of  artillery,  with  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  were  in  march  against  De 
Langier's  force,  then  occupying  a 
strong  position  between  Pietro  Santo 
and  the  sea. 

For  eight  days  De  Langter  had  been 
without  orders  or  any  conversation 
whatever  with  the  Grand  Duke.  He 
was  totally  destitute  of  money,  and  in- 
deed had  drawn  upon  his  own  scanty 
personal  resources  to  supply  the  wants 
of  his  men.  In  this  emergency  he 
dispatched  one  of  his  officers,  a  Sur- 
geon Maza,  to  St.  Stephano,  to  confer 
directly  with  his  Royal  Highness,  to  en- 
treat from  him  his  orders,  and  to  ob- 
tain money  for  the  use  of  the  troops. 

The  answer  came,  appointing  De 
Langier  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  with  an  earnest  supplication 
that,  in  whatever  movement  he  might 
deem  it  expedient  to  make,  his  Royal 
Highness  desired  there  should  not  be 
bloodshed  ;  that  no  reverses  he  might 
sustain  personally  could  equal  in  afflic- 
tion what  such  a  memory  would  en- 
tail. 

"As  to  money,"  the  Grand  Duke 
continued,  "  I  have  none :  I  have  bor- 
rowed this  money  (one  hundred  scudi) 
Arom  one  of  my  servants,  to  proceed  to 
Gaeta."  I  have  myself  read  the  lines 
I  have  quoted  in  the  Grand  Duke's 
own  hand,  and  on  the  very  same  day  I 
read  proclamations  setting  forth  how 
*'  Leopold  of  Austria  had  carried  away 
the  gold  of  the  people,"  and  that  mil- 
lions had  been  taken  from  the  treasury 
on  the  day  of  his  flight. 

The  Grand  Duke*s  answer  was  of 
course  fatal  to  the  general's  hopes,  for 
already  the  promised  intei*vention  of 
Piedmont — the  pledge  given  by  Gio- 
berti  that  an  armed  force  was  in  rea- 
diness, on  the  frontier,  to  cross  over, 
and  accompany  De  Langier 's  division — 
was  now  withdrawn ;  and  by  the 
downfall  of  Gioberti  from  the  ministry 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  whole 
policy  was  changed. 

In  this  sad  conjuncture  De  Langier 
assembled  his  troops  to  communicate 
the  Grand  Duke's  letter,  and  to  offer 
them,  on  his  own  part,  engagement 
in  the  service  of  Piedmont  until  such 
time  as  their  rightful  sovereign  would 
reclaim  their  services,  but  already  the 
gold  of  the  provisional  government  had 
done  its  work.  The  officers  cried  out 
that  they  were  betrayed !  that  De  Lan- 
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gier  had  deceived  them !  The  conta- 
gion spread  rapidly  amongst  the  men, 
and  in  a  body  the  troops  declared  for 
the  new  government,  and  with  colours 
flyings  marched — artiIlery,ammanition9 
and  all — over  to  the  side  of  Guerazzi. 

Alone,  without  one  follower,  not 
even  his  aide-de-camp,  the  gallant  old 
general  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
Piedmontese  frontier.  A  colonel  dis- 
patched a  peloton  of  dragoons  to  ac- 
company him  as  a  guard  of  honor,  and 
to  offer  him  protection*  for  his  life 
was  menaced.  He  refused  the  convoy, 
saying,  "that  men  who  broke  their 
allegiance  could  never  be  a  guard  of 
honor,  and  that  as  for  life,  on  such  a 
dayasthatit  was  not  worth  preserving.** 

While  these  events  were  happening 
the  Grand  Duke  had  sailed  for  Gaeta, 
under  the  protection  of  two  English 
ships  of  war,  the  Thetis  and  Porcu- 
pine,  and  here  may  be  siud  to  have 
ended  the  first  act  of  the  disastrous 
drama. 

It  may  seem  to  some  on  reading 
of  these  events,  and  learning  how  rea- 
dily the  people  seem  to  have  concurred 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  government, 
how  speedily  the  reaction  from  the 
forms  of  a  monarchy  ensued,  with  what 
alacrity  the  array  gave  in  its  adhesion 
to  the  new  chiefs,  and  with  how  great 
enthusiasm  the  towns  received  the 
members  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, as  in  the  progress  of  <*tree 
planting*'  they  went  from  place  to  place 
—it  may  appear  from  all  this  that  the 
country,  the  nation,  so  to  speak,  was 
not  with  the  Grand  Duke.  Such  a 
supposition  would  be  a  grave  error. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  party,  and  a 
strong  party  of  ultra- democratic  views, 
but  not  only  are  they  not  the  numeri- 
cal majority,  but  they  are  a  minority 
in  position,  influence,  and  property. 
Terrorism,  and  terrorism  alone,  has 
played  the  game  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment ;  a  system  of  espionage  has 
been  established  of  the  most  terrible 
kind,  denunciations  and  committals  to 
prison  are  events  of  hourly  occurrence. 
Every  little  town,  every  village  has  its 
government  spy,  employed  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  this  means  of  intimidation, 
till  at  last  the  citizens  have  been  driven 
by  their  fears  to  affect  an  enthusiasm 
they  do  not,  cannot,  feel,  and  to 
assume  the  semblance  of  rejoicing  in 
what  they  well  know  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  their  ruin.     Such  is  the  po- 


sition of  Florence,  where  the  bour- 
geoisie are  to  a  man  attached  to  the 
grand-ducal  family ;  the  same  st  Piss, 
where  all,  save  the  students,  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Grand  Duke ;  Luces,  Pietro- 
Santo,  Massa,  and  Carrara,  all  have 
but  one  wish,  for  his  restoration.  Anj 
intervention  that  should  promote  thu 
object  would  be  hailed  with  enthusias- 
tic gratitude.  Ay,  the  very  Austriaoi 
themselves  would  be  looked  upon  as 
deliverers  in  such  a  cause.  The  pea- 
santry are  universally  with  their  prince, 
as  are  the  priests,  who  already  have 
coupled  his  fate  and  future  fortones 
with  that  of  the  extinct  pope. 

That  the  country  is  devotedly  and 
warmly  attached  to  the  Grand  Dake, 
is  perfectly  clear ;  but  that  any  vat- 
cessful  effort  to  restore  him  will  ever 
originate  within  its  frontier,  is  more 
than  1  readily  believe.  His  fortune, 
whatever  it  may  be,  involves  that  of 
many  others.  There  are  names,  and 
high  ones  too,  who,  for  their  long 
services  to  royalty,  have  been  already 
designated  as  the  first  victims  of  po- 
pular vengeance  ;  and  yet  these  uieQi 
with  all  upon  the  die,  stand  motion- 
less, inactive,  and  terror-stricken ;  and 
while  the  hardy  peasantry  only  ask  for 
leadership  and  guidance,  not  one— not 
a  single  man— stands  forth  to  risk  bis 
fate  upon  a  chance,  when  success  would 
be  a  triumph,  and  even  failure  but  a 
few  hours*  anticipation  of  a  predes- 
tined ruin.  The  **  National  Guard," 
whose  every  interest  is  wound  up  with 
the  restoration,  have  been  terrified 
into  •a  submission  to  the  Provisional 
Government.  In  a  word,  it  is  here 
precisely  as  it  was  in  Paris,  and  as  it 
might  have  been  the  other  day  io  Ire- 
land. A  few  bold  and  daring  men, 
with  audacity  to  venture  and  reckless- 
ness to  rbk  their  lives,  have  taken  the 
whole  rule  and  governance  of  an  entire 
people ;  and  until  the  "  impetus"  of 
this  daring  be  spent,  it  is  in  vain  to 
hope  for  any  attempt  at  popular  reac- 
tion. The  nation  must  suffer— suffer 
in  all  the  severe  and  terrible  penalties 
which  are  the  price  of  popular  tumult. 
There  will  be  the  pauperism,  the  beg- 
gary, the  grinding  taxation,  the  ruined 
trade,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  Paris. 
There  will  be  the  hundreds  of  un- 
known mediocrities  rising  into  wealth 
and  affluence  on  the  traffic  of  their 
violence,  and  there  will  be  the  exile  of 
all  who  prefer  an  indigence  in  a  fo- 
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reigo  hod  to  the  degrradation  of  sUverj 
at  Home. 

This  IS  no  prospective  picture — no 
imagioary  future :  it  has  already  be- 
guD.    Florence  is  suffering  in  every 
rank  and  class.     The  most  painful  sa- 
€ri6ces  to  support  existence,  are  made 
io  families,  where  no  previous  want 
existed.    The  departure  of  every  fo- 
reigner, whose  means  diffused  wealth 
through  the  capital,  has  assisted  the 
jtagDEtton  of  trade.     The  streets  ex- 
hibit no  crowds,  save  of  the  ragged 
mobs  of  Livorno,  who,  all  armed  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  are  retained  as 
the  body  guard  of  the  new  govern- 
ment.   Street-robbery,  and  even  mur- 
der, are  added  to  the  list  of  terrors  : 
^d  in  a  country  where  some  months 
sgo,  brigandage  was   unknown,   the 
high  roads  are  now  impassable  after 
<Wk.    Is  this  to  continue?     Is  the 
f^est  province  of  Europe — the  gar- 
den of  Italy — to  be  left  to  the  mer- 
ciiess  dictates   of  unjirincipled  men, 
vhose  whole  lives  have  given  no  other 
jTQaraotees  than  their  hatred  of  lega- 
iitT^their  sworn  enmity  to  a  class  ? 
Thia  is  the  question  asked  equally  by 
Italians  and  by  foreigners.     In  one  of 
his  interviews  with  the  English  minis- 
ter at  Florence,  Guerazzi,  stung  by 
the  steady  determination  of  the  envoy 
Dot  to  treat  with  the  provisional  go- 
vernment, nor    recognise  it  in    any 
other   way  than    as  acting  for    the 
Grand  Duke,  went  so  far  as  to  threat- 
en that  if  this  policy  were  persisted 
in,  he  should  **  quit  the  country,  and 
We  it  in  the  hands  of  Marmocchi 
AQd  the  red  Republicans."     It  is  diffi- 
cqU  to  conceive  a  man,  who,  a  few 
da^9  previous,  had  been  the  minister 
uf  a  constitutional  sovereign,  making 
3se  of  a  menace  like  this  ;  but  for  the 
<:uct  truth  of  the  incident  I  ain  en- 
vied to  vouch. 

As  for  Montanelli,  with  very  in- 
A>rior  abilities,  he  enjoys  a  degree  of 
popular  favour  fully  as  great — some 
«0Qld  say  greater — than  the  chief  of 
:he  government.  In  so  far  is  he  a 
more  honest  man,  that  he  entered  the 
'^inet  with  the  assertion  of  the 
widest  democratic  opinions,  and  never 
Kirnpled  to  avow  that  the  levelling 
process  of  a  republic  could  alone  re- 

:Q&citate  the  long  dormant  energies  of 

Italy. 

l»!azzoni  is  little  known,  in  compa- 


rison with  either  of  the  others ;  but 
he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  man 
of  respectable  capacity,  and  a  most 
inveterate  socialist. 

Such  are  the  men  to  whom  the  des- 
tinies of  this  beautiful  country  are  for 
the  moment  committed ;  but  it  does  not 
need  the  example  of  Tuscany  to  show, 
in  the  year  in  which  we  live,  the  truth 
of  the  Swedish  chancellor*s  apothegm ! 

The  revolution  of  the  country  has, 
however,  established  another  problem, 
that  neither  the  widest  concessions  to 
popular  demand,  nor  the  personal  me- 
rits of  a  prince,  can  ever  stay  the  on- 
ward march  of  a  faction,  whose  mission 
is  anarchy,  and  not  reform. 

There  was  not  a  single  privilege 
necessary  to  the  independence  and 
perfect  freedom  of  the  subject  de- 
nied to  Tuscany,  nor  were  the  liber- 
ties the  late  concessions  extorted  by 
the  events  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
For  a  period  of  thirty  years  the  Grand 
Duke  has  followed  a  policy  of  the 
most  consistent  liberalism ;  and,  whe- 
ther under  the  ministries  of  Foz- 
zombroni  or  Ridolfi,  the  policy  of  the 
government  was  gradually  to  extend 
popular  privileges.  An  elective  cham- 
ber, on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage-— 
a  national  guard,  whose  officers  are 
elected  by  the  companies — a  most  ab- 
solute liberty  of  the  press — freedom 
of  assemblage  without  control,  might 
have  satisfied  most,  even  among  the 
inveterate  assertors  of  popular  right ; 
and  so  had  they  done,  too,  were  it  not 
that  the  personal  interests  of  men 
who  look  to  times  of  revolution  aa 
their  harvest,  decreed  otherwise.  The 
convulsions  of  the  past  year  inflicted 
no  heavier  cur^e  on  the  happiness  of 
Europe  than  in  removing  the  restric- 
tion by  which  many  exiles  were  de- 
barred a  return  to  their  homes.  The 
quarantine  against  men  of  dangerous 
opinions  and  disreputable  lives  with- 
drawn, a  vast  number  who  had  been 
for  years  concealed,  hatching  the  pro- 
jects they  hoped  one  day  to  see  prevail, 
came  back  to  their  native  countries, 
their  old  hatreds  augmented  by  years 
of  poverty  and  banbhment.  They 
came,  spurred  on  by  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal wrong,  and  animated  far  less  by 
thoughts  of  political  enfranchisement 
than  by  hopes  of  a  long-coveted  ven- 
geance. 

These  men  came  back  without  any 
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ffuarantee  for  tbe  future,  nor  by  the 
Siith  of  any  amnesty — they  came  ex- 
actly as  our  smugglers  are  accustomed 
to  smuggle  so  many  thousand  pounds 
vorth  into  Barcelona,  whenever  a 
mock  revolution  of  a  day  or  two  is 
enacted  in  Spain.  It  is  a  time  of 
universal  confusion,  when  no  one  can 
attend  to  trifles!  Florence  is  crowded 
with  such,  for  it  wou^d  seem  a  law  of 
revolution  that  the  regeneration  of  a 
country  is  mainly  dependent  on  the 
philanthropy  of  the  incendiary,  and 
the  generous  forbearance  of  the  galley- 
slave  1 

How  the  crisis  is  to  end  it  would  be 
difficult  to  guess.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
one  who  believes  that  the  Republic, 
even  "  Unita  con  Roma,"  as  the  popu- 


lar cry  bas  it,  can  last ;  but  there  are 
many  who  entertain  serioos  doubts 
that  tbe  grand-daoal  power  can  ever 
be  re-established  on  a  secure  and  solid 
basis  ;  while  a  third  element  already 
threatens  to  contribute  its  aid  to  the 
general  discord — the  claim  of  Austria 
to  Tuscany,  in  the  event  cf  either 
abdication  or  failure  of  beirs. 

**  Will  there  be  an  intervention? 
and,  if  so,  from  what  side  ?"  are  tbe 
questions  in  every  mouth.  Will  Carlo 
Alberto  refuse  that  aid  which  alone 
can  strengthen  the  fonndation  of  lis 
own  throne?  or  will  he,  failiog  to 
profit  by  tbe  fate  of  the  Pope  and  tbe 
Grand  Duke,  enter  upon  that  fatal 
course,  which  begins  by  an  orgie  i( 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  ends  at  Gitta? 
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IRISH  POPUtAB  SUPERSTITIONS. 

*'  Such  tale*  Momonla'i  peuani  telli  no  more.** 

**  Then  if  ercry  fCMon  to  hope,  howercr,  that  tho  decay  of  auch  nipentitiona  !a  not  fkr  distant,  and  that 
the  diflidoB  of  lotfning  will  remore  ertrj  Tettige  of  them.  In  the  mean  time  theae  playful  inventions  of 
the  tecy  will  serre  to  amuse  the  reader  i  nor  will  they  appeal  more  extravagant  than  the  poetic  fletioos  of 
wdeiit  timea.**-;!} stLsox's  Ibtboddctxox  to  thk  I&ish  LARoyAOB)  1808. 

CHAPTER  I. 


IRTROOUCTOBY. 

■XTOLimOll  IVIBISB  PBASAVT'S  LIFBl  ITS  CAUSES  AHD  BrrSCTB — OBLITERATIOX  OW  SVPRBSTI- 
TIOXS-^lIfTRODUCTIOir  OF  DAEBT  OOOIIIT — LOSS  OF  TBB  OBVTBT— THE  IRISH  FAirTHBOV-- 
TEEAVr'S  RIOBTS  AXO  TAXES — DEMOLITIOE  OF  TBB  POPULAB  AMD  RURAL  FASTIICES— THR 
•URTBT  AEO  TBB  CBKSU8~EFFECT  OF  TBB  POTATO  FAILURB  OM  TBB  POPULAR  IIIilD — EMI- 
ORATIOE  AMD  PATRIOTISM— WBO  IS  TO  BE  TBB  BUYER  ?—WBAT  WR  ARE,  WBAT  WB  MAT  BE, 
A>D  WHAT  WB  OUGHT  TO  BE— TBB  WAT  TO  LBABE  BROLISH — BOW  TO  PROYB  A  MAE  MAO— TBB 
LAST  OF  TBB  SUPER8TITI0E8— QUACKS. 


Cert  ANTES,  it  is  said,  by  the  sarcasm 
of  his  Don  Quixote,  first  threw  ridi- 
cule upon  the  followers  of  Amadis 
De  Ganly  checlced  the  spirit  of  knight- 
errantrj,  and  in  fact  sneered  away  the 
chivalrj  of  Spain.  No  doubt  the 
effect  produced  by  that  work  was  sud- 
den and  decisive ;  the  period,  how- 
eTer,  was  propitious  ;  light  was  beg^n- 
oing  to  shine  out  from  the  surround- 
ing darkness,  and  the  people  to  whom 
the  work  was  addressed,  were  learned 
enough  to  read,  and  had  sufficient 
wisdom  and  common  sense  to  appre- 
ciate its  value,  and  also  wit  enough  to 
perceive  its  point.  Rapid  as,  it  is  said, 
was  the  spread  of  this  revolution  of 
opinion  in  the  Peninsula,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  civilised  Europe  gene- 
rally, it  was  nothing,  in  comparison 
to  that  which  has  taken  place,  and  is 
still  going  forward  in  matters  of  belief, 
and  popular*  prejudice,  and  national 
opinion  in  Ireland. 

The  great  convulsion  which  society 
of  all  grades  here  has  lately  expe- 
rienced; the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  pestilence,  famine,  and  most  ex- 
tensive emigration,  together  with  bank- 
rupt landlords,  pauperising  poor-laws, 
with  their  grinding  officials  and  de- 
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moralising  workhouses,  have  broken 
up  the  verv  foundations  of  social  in- 
tercourse, have  swept  away  the  estab- 
lished theories  of  political  economists, 
and  uprooted  many  of  our  long-che- 
rished opinions.  In  some  places,  all 
the  domestic  usages  of  life  nave  been 
outraged  ;  the  finest  bonds  of  kindred 
have  been  severed — some  of  the  noblest 
and  holiest  feelings  of  human  nature 
have  been  blotted  from  the  heart,  and 
many  of  the  firmest  links,  which  united 
the  various  classes  in  the  community, 
have  been  rudely  burst  asunder.  Even 
the  ceremonial  of  religion  has  been 
neglected,  and  the  very  rites  of  sepul- 
ture— the  most  sacred  and  enduring 
of  all  the  tributes  of  affection  or 
respect  have  been  forgotten ;  the 
dead  body  has  rotted  where  it  fell,  or 
formed  a  scanty  meal  for  the  famished 
dogs  of  the  vicinity,  or  has  been  thrown, 
without  prayer  or  mourning,  into  the 
adjoining  ditch.  The  hum  of  the 
spinning-wheel  has  long  since  ceased 
to  form  an  accompaniment  to  the  col- 
leen's song ;  and  that  song  itself,  so 
sweet  and  fresh  in  cabin,  field,  or 
byre,  has  scarcely  left  an  echo  in  our 
glens,  or  among  the  hamlets  of  our 
land.  The  Shannaghie,  and  the  Callegh 
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in  tbe  chimney  corner^  tell  no  more 
the  tales  and  legends  of  other  days. 
Unwaked,  unkeened^  the  dead  are 
buriedy  where  Christian  burial  has  at 
all  been  observed  ;  the  ear  no  longer 
catches  the  mournful  cadence  of  the 
wild  Irish  cry,  rising  up  to  us  from 
the  valleys*  or  floating  along  the  wind- 
ing river.  The  fire  on  the  peasant's 
hearth  was  quenched,  and  its  comforts 
banished,  even  before  his  roof-tree 
fell ;  while  the  remnant  of  the  hardiest 
and  most  stalwart  of  the  people  crawl 
about,  listless  spectres,  unable  or  un- 
willing to  rise  out  of  their  despair. 
In  this    state    of  things,  with  depo- 

Eulation  the  most  terrific,  on  the  one 
and,  and  the  spread  of  education, 
and  the  introduction  of  railroads,  &c., 
on  tbe  other,  together  with  the  rapid 
decay  of  the  Irish  vernacular,  in  which 
most  of  our  legends,  romantic  tales, 
ballads,  and  bardic  annals,  the  ves- 
tiges of  Pagan  rites,  and  the  relics 
of  fairy  charms  were  preserved,  can 
superstition,  or  if  superstitious  belief, 
can  superstitious  practices  continue  to 
exist? 

But  these  matters  of  popular  belief 
and  folks'-lore — these  rites,  and  legends, 
and  superstitions— were,  after  all,  the 
poetry  of  the  people ;  the  bond  that 
knit  the  peasant  to  the  soil,  and 
cheered  and  solaced  many  a  cottier's 
fireside.  Without  these,  on  the  one 
side,  and  without  proper  education, 
and  well-direcTted  means  of  partaking 
of  and  enioying  its  blessings,  on  the 
other,  and  without  rational  amuse- 
ment besides,  he  will,  and  must,  and 
has  in  many  instances  already,  become 
a  perfect  brute.  The  rath  which  he 
revered  has  been,  to  our  own  know- 
ledge ploughed  up,  the  ancient  thorn 
which  he  reverenced  has  been  cut 
down,  and  the  sacred  well  polluted, 
merely  in  order  to  uproot  his  pre- 
judices, and  efface  his  superstition. 
Has  he  been  improved  by  such  dese- 
cration of  the  landmarks  of  the  past — 
objects  which,  independent  of  their 
natural  beauty,  are  often  the  surest 
footprints  of  history  ?     We  fear  not. 

"  Troth,  sir,"  said  Darby  Doolin, 
an  old  Connaughtman  of  our  ac- 
quaintance,   when    lately    conversing 


upon  the  subject,  **  what  betone  thim 
National  Boords,  and  other  sorts  of 
laroin',  and  the  loss  of  the  pratey,  and 
the  sickness,  and  all  the  people  that's 
goin'  to'Merica,  and  the  crathors  that's 
forced  to  go  into  the  workhouse)  or 
is  dyin*  off  in  the  ditches,  and  tbe 
clargy  settin'  their  faces  agin  thenif 
and  tellin'  the  people  not  to  give  in  to 
the  likes,  sarra  wan  of  the  Gititry 
(cross  about  us  1)  *ill  be  found  in  the 
counthry,  nor  a  word  about  them  or 
their  doins  in  no  time.'* 

The  reader  must  not  from  this  sup- 
pose that  our  friend  Darby  in  aoj 
way  commiserated  or  sympathised 
with  the  bankrupt  landed  gentrj, 
or  felt  **  sore  or  sorry"  that  the  land- 
lord and  the  noble  were,  en  twrn 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  tfast 
the  merchant,  the  trader,  or  the  pro- 
fessional man  are,  from  day  to  daj. 
Oh  I  no.  These  were  not  the  people 
honest  Darby  alluded  to.  Small  blame 
to  him,  if  he  had  but  little  person^ 
acquaintance  with  such  gentry;  for, 
'*  few  of  them  ever  stood  in  the  street, 
or  darkened  the  doors"  of  the  ootta^es 
of  Kilmacafaudeen.  Darby  DooWns 
gentry  were,  a  short  time  ago  at  least, 
resident,  and  transacted  their  own 
business  without  either  agent,  keeper, 
driver,  or  pound-keeper  ;  they  seldom 
visited  London,  and  much  more  rarelr. 
Paris,  or  the  Continent ;  and  tboogh 
reputedly  lucky,  were  scarcely  eter 
known  to  frequent  the  gambUng-table 
or  the  horse-race,  but  lived  "  in  pace  and 
qulteness"  at  home  in  **  the  ould  ancient 
habitations  (if  the  counthry,"  riding  b; 
night  up  and  down  upon  the  moonbeams 
—changing  their  residences  or  localities 
with  the  whirlwind — sleeping  io  sum- 
mer in  the  purple  pendent  bells  of  tbe 
foxglove  or  the  wild  campanola; 
quaffing  the  Maydew  from  tbe  gos- 
samer threads  of  the  early  mornipg; 
and  living  a  merry,  social  life,  singingf 
dancing,  and  playmg,  with  all  aorts  of 
music,  by  the  streamlet's  bank,  upon 
the  green  hill  side,  or  round  the 
grassy  fort  And  though  they  neitber 
canted  nor  dispossessed;  never  took 
nor  demanded,  **  meal  or  malt>"  bead- 
rent,  quit-rent,  crown-rent,  daes  or 
duties,*  county-cess,  parish-cess,  titbes, 


*  In  most  of  the  leases  made  in  the  county  Galway,  even  twenty  yean  igo,  and 
we  believe  the  practice  was  common  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  also,  there  was,  be* 
sides  the  ordinary  rent,  a  covenant  for  so  many  fowls,  geese  and  turkeys,  and  so 
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priest's  does,  poor-rates*  rates  in  atd» 
(Jrirenge*  poundage,  nor  murder-mo* 
nej  ;*  employed  neither  agents,  sheriffs, 
magistrates,  barony  constables,  bailiffs, 
keepers,    drivers,     auctioneers,     tax- 
collectors,    process-servers,    guagers, 
spies,    potteen- hussars,    police,    nor 
standing   army;     passed    no  promis- 
M>ry  notes,    and    servetl  neither   no- 
tices   to   quit,   ejectments,    nor    civil 
bills,  they  exacted  from   the    people 
1  reverence  and  respect  such  as  few 
potentates,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesias- 
tical, ooold  ever  boast  of. 

True  for  you.  Darby,  they  are 
?oingr  fast,  that  geutU  race  (the  Lord 
be  with  them !) ;  but  sure  you  wouldn't 
have  them  wait,  they  that  were  always 
in  ami*door  population,  to  be  taken 
by  the  scruff-  of  the  neck  and  sent  by 
the  goardians  and  commissioners  just 
to  try  their  feet  on  the  flnre  of 
the  poor-house8,t  or  be  shot  down 
liLe  thrushes,  as  the  boys  at  Ballin- 
garry  were.  The  good  people  are 
leaving  us  fast:  nobody  ever  hears 
now  the  tic-tac  of  the  leprechaun^  or 
finds  the  cute  little  chap  with  his 
Freochman's  hat  and  yellow  breeches, 
»ated  on  a  boochalaun  of  a  summer's 


morning.  God  be  with  the  time, 
when  Donall-na-Trusslog  (Daniel  of 
the  leaps),  met  the  leprechaun  one 
morning  on  Rahona  bog,  with  the 
adhcuter  huidhe  (golden  bridle,  which, 
whenever  shook,  was  found  with 
the  yellow  steed  attached  to  it)  in 
one  hand,  and  sporranna-skiUinge 
(the  purse  that  was  never  with- 
out a  shilling)  in  the  other.  He 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  swore  that  he 
should  never  part  him  till  he  had 
given  him  up  these  treasures.  ''Yarrah/' 
said  the  little  fellow,  **  what  good  is  it 
for  you  to  get  them,  when  that  fellow 
behind  you  will  immediately  take  them 
from  you?"  Daniel  gave  one  of  his 
sudden  circuitous  leaps,  but  on  his 
turning  again  to  the  little  fellow,  he 
found,  to  his  eternal  grief,  that  he 
had  scampered  off. 

Sure  the  children  wouldn't  know 
anything  about  the  pooca  but  for 
the  blackberries  after  Michaelmas.  ( 
The  warning  voice  of  the  banshee 
is  mute ;  for  there  is  but  few  of 
the  '*  rale  ould  stock"  to  mourn  for 
now ;  the  skeogue  and  the  thivish 
are  every  year  becoming  scarcer  j  and 
even  the  harmless  Unane  $hie  §  is  not 


ni%nT  days*  work  in  spring  and  harvest,  and  so  many  pounds  of  grey  yarn 
These  remnants  of  the  feudal  system  were  termed,  **  auties."     The  driver  i 


thread, 
also  and 
the  pound-keeper  had  his  dues.  Independent  of  the  ordinary  legal  fees  of  the 
letter,  there  were  others  which  he  obtained  from  tbo  tenantry.  If  a  man's  cow 
was  in  pound,  and  his  family  in  want  of  its  support,  he  went  to  the  pound-keeper 
ti>  get  It  back,  until  the  day  of  the  cantt  instead  of  leavine  it  starving,  and  up  to 
it<»  middle  in  mud  in  the  pound  for  a  fortnight.  The  cattle-jailer  took  out  a  piece 
•  f  paper — the  leaf  of  a  book,  or  the  back  of  a  letter — anything,  in  fact,  having  print- 
in;^  or  writing  upon  it — laid  it  down  on  the  road,  and  the  owner  of  the  beast  taking 
it  up,  pleds^cd  himself  upon  it  to  deliver  up  the  animal  within  the  appointed  time. 
Rarely,  indeed,  was  the  pledge  ever  known  to  be  broken,  although  many  a 
94>riou$  riot,  and  attempt  at  rescue,  had  been  made  on  the  first  capture  of  the  beast. 

*  It  is  but  too  fully  established,  that  in  most  instances  of  agrarian  murder,  the 
whole  townland  was  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  price  paid  for  the  bloody  deed, 
Mf  heavily  taxed  to  support  the  murderer,  or  pay  his  passage  to  America. 

t  We  lately  expostulated  with  one  of  our  old  beggars  as  to  why  she  did 
not  go  into  the  poor-house — "  Arrah,  sure  agra,  I  wouldn't  be  alive  a  week  in  it ; 
I  that's  ate  up  with  the  rheumatics.  Troth,  I  went  there  the  other  day,  jist  to 
try  my  feet  on  the  flurc,  and  I  wouldn't  be  alive  in  it  a  week/*  was  the 
graphic  reply. 

{It  is  a  popular  belief — kept  up  probably  to  prevent  children  eating  them 
« hen  over-ripe — that  the  pooca,  as  he  rides  over  the  country,  defiles  the  black- 
bvrriea  at  Michaelmas  and  Holly-eve. 

§  These  various  personages,  and  the  ideas  attached  to  them,  will  be  explained, 
during  the  course  of  these  papers.  The  representation  of  the  **  The  Lianhan 
Sheo,"  as  given  by  Carleton,  in  his  "  Traits  and  Stories,'*  does  not  hold  good 
in  the  west,  where  that  familiar  spirit  is  looked  upon  as  a  much  more  innoxious 
attendant  of  the  fairy  woman.  The  leprechaun,  or  clurichaun  as  he  is  termed  in 
.Munster,  and  the  banshee  and  phooka,  or  pooca,  are  already  well  known,  even  to  Eng  • 
lit»h  readers.  The  sheeogue  is  the  true  fsary ;  thivishes,  or  thoushas  (shadowy  appa- 
ritions), are  literally  ehosts ;  and  pisherogues,  or  pishogues,  a  term  used  both  in  the 
Irish  manuscripts  and  in  the  vernaoulari  means  properly  witchcraft  or  enchantment. 
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talked  about  now-a-dajs,  and  does  not 
hold  disconrse  with  e*er  a  fairy  woman 
in  the  whole  barony — them  that  were 
as  plenty  as  lumpers  afore  the  yallow 
male  came  amongst  us,  and  made  us 
as  wake  and  as  small  as  a  north 
oountry  rushliffht,  or  a  ha'penny 
herring.  *  No  lie  to  say  the  times  are 
altered ;  sure  the  snow  and  the  frost 
itself  is  layin'  us.  Darby  Doolin  writes 
us  word  (for  he  is  a  mighty  know- 
ledgeable man«  and  fit  to  plade  with  a 
barrister),!  that  all  the  stories  about 
the  fairies  and  the  pishogues  are  goingr 
fast,  and  will  soon  be  lost  to  us  and 
our  heirs  for  ever. 

The  old  forms  and  customs,  too»  are 
becoming  obliterated ;  the  festivab  are 
unobserved,  and  the  rustic  festivities 
neglected  or  forgotten;  the  bowlings, 
the  cakes  and  prinkumsj  (the  pea- 
sants' balls  and  routs),  do  not  often 
occur  when  starvation  and  pestilence 
stalk  over  a  country,  many  parts  of 
which  appear  as  if  a  destroying  army 
had  but  recently  passed  through  it. 
Such  is  the  desolation  which  whole 
districts — of  Con  naught,  at  least — at 
this  moment  present ;  entire  villages 
being  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  fences 
broken,  the  land  untilled  and  often 
unstocked,  and  miles  of  country  lying 
idle  and  unproductive,  without  the 
face  of  a  human  being  to  be  seen  upon 
it.  The  hare  has  made  its  form  on 
the  hearth,  and  the  lapwing  wheels 
over  the  ruined  cabin.     The  faction- 


fights,  the  hurlinffs,  and  the  nuuns  of 
cocks  that  used  to  be  fought  at 
Shrovetide  and  Easter,  with  such 
other  innocent  amusements,  are  past 
and  gone  these  twenty  years,  and  the 
mummers  and  May-boys  left  off  when 
we  were  a  gossoon  no  bigger  than  a 
pitcher.  It  was  only,  howeter,  within 
those  three  years  that  the  vmti  ceased 
to  go  their  rounds  upon  the  cold 
frosty  mornings  in  our  native  Tillage 
at  Christmas ;  and  although  the''  wras 
boys"  still  gather  a  few  halfpence  on 
St.  Stephen's  day,  we  understand  there 
wasn't  a  candle  blessed  in  the  chapel, 
nor  a  breedoguei  seen  in  the  baroo; 
where  Kilmacafaadeen  stands,  last 
Candlemas  day ;  no,  nor  even  a  cock 
killed  in  every  fifth  house,  in  hoDOor 
of  St.  Martin;  and  you'd  step  orer 
the  brosnaeh  |  of  a  bonefire  that  the 
childer  lighted  last  St.  John's  E?e. 

The  native  humour  of  the  people  ii 
not  so  rich  and  racy  as  in  days  of 
yore ;  the  full  round  laugh  does  not 
now  bubble  up  from  the  heart  of  the 
Irish  girl,  nor  the  joke  pass  from  the 
pedlar  or  bagman  to  the  pigdriver,  as 
they  trudge  alongside  of  one  another 
to  fair  or  market.  Well,  honoured 
be  the  name  of  Theobald  Mathew^ 
but,  after  all,  a  power  of  fan  went 
away  with  the .  whiskey.  The  spirits 
of  the  people  isn't  what  they  were 
when  a  man  could  get  drunk  for  three 
halfpence,  and  find  a  sod  on  a  kip- 
peenT  over  the  door  of  every  second 


*  The  9cuddaun  laffeen,  or  halfpenny  herring,  is  often  used  as  a  term  of  in&ig* 
nificance. 

f  By  the  term  "  barrister,*'  the  Irishman  does  not  mean  a  lawyer  generally, 
bat  the  coanty  assistant-barrister,  who  is  held  in  great  veneration. 

X  In  Connauffht,  in  former  times,  when  a  dance  was  held  on  a  Sunday  ereniog 
at  a  cross-roaod,  or  any  public  place  of  resort,  a  large  cake,  like  what  is  called  a 
bambrack,  with  a  variety  of  birds  and  outlandish  animals  in  bold  relief  on  its  np^ 
crust,  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  chum-dash,  and  tied  over  with  a  clean  white 
cloth ;  the  stafT  of  the  chnrn-dash  was  then  planted  outside  the  door  as  a  sign  of 
the  fun  and  amusement  eoing  on  within.  When  they  had  danced  and  drank  their 
fill,  the  likeliest  boy  took  the  prettiest  colleen,  and  led  her  out  to  the  cake,  and 
placed  it  in  her  hands  as  Queen  of  the  Feasts ;  it  was  then  divided  amoa|^  the 
guests,  and  the  festivities  continued.  The  word/>riiiAum  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
county  Galway,  to  express  a  ffreat  rout  or  merry-making,  in  which  dancingi 
courtmg,  coshering,  whiskey-drmking,  card-playing,  fighting,  and  sometimes  a 
little  ribboiidsm,  formed  the  chief  diversions. 

§  The  breedouae  was  an  image  of  St.  Bridget,  generally  styled  by  the  county 
girls,  *'  Miss  Biddy."  It  was  carried  about  on  the  1st  of  February.  ^  As  one  of 
the  objects  of  this  paper  is  to  record  tho  **  humours*'  and  ceremonial  of  this  and  othor 
like  festivals  formerly  observed  in  Ireland,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  farther  into 
their  description  in  the  notes  to  the  present  chapter. 

I  The  term  brosnaeh  is  generally  applied  to  an  armful  or  an  apronfhl  of  sticks 
used  for  firing.  A  brusna  of  furze  is  carried  on  the  back  ;  it  kterally  means  a 
handle  of  rotten  sticks  for  firing. 

%  A  sod  of  turf  stuck  on  a  sally  switch  or  kippeen,  and  placed  in  the  thatch  of 

I  Irish  cabin,  is  the  sign  of  "  good  liquor  withm.** 
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cabio  in  the  parishtfroin  Balloaghoiage 
to  the  bridge  of  Glan.     The  pilgrim- 
ages  formerly  undertaken  to  holy  wella 
and  aacred  shrines  for  cures  and  pe- 
nances have  been  strenuously  inter- 
dicted: the  wells  themselves  neglected, 
the  festival  days  of  their  saints  passed 
hj,  and  their  virtues  forgotten  ;  their 
]«geiiday  too»often  of  great  interest  to  the 
toponaplker  and  historian,  and  many 
of  Moeh  were  recounted  by  the  bardjs 
and  am^ists  of  earlier  times,  are  un- 
told ;  and  the  very  sites  of  many  of 
these    localities  are  at   present   un- 
known.    The  furies,  the  whole  pan- 
theon of  Irish  demi-gods  are  retiring, 
one  bj  one,  from  the  habitations  of 
man  to  tfae  distant  islands  where  the 
wild  waves  of  the  Atlantic  raise  their 
foaming  crests,  to  render  their  fast- 
nesses inaccessible  to  the  schoolmaster 
and    the  railroad  engineer;    or  they 
have  fled  to  the  mountain  passes,  and 
have  taken  up  their  abodes  in  those 
wild  romantic  fflens— lurking   in  the 
yellow  fhrze  and  purple  heath,  amidst 
the  savage  dismptured  rooks,  or  creep- 
ing beneath  the  warrior's  grave,  learn- 
edly, but  erroneously,  called  the  Druid 
Cromlegh— where  the  legend  preserv- 
ed  bj  the  antiquary,   or   the  name 
tranamttted  by  the  topographer,  alone 
marks  their  present  habitation.    When 
the  peasant  passes  through  these  situa- 
tions now  he  forgets  to  murmur  the 
prayer  which  was  known  to  preserve 
from  barm  those  who  trod  the  paths 
of  the  good  people,  and  by  thrusting 
his  thumb  between  his  fore  and  middle 
finger  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross^- 
indeed*  be  scarcely  remembers  to  cross 
hintself  at  all ;  and  in  a  few  years  to 
come  the  localities  of  the  fairies  will 
be  altogether  forgotten.      The  wild 
strains  of  aerial  music  which  floated 
rcHmd  the  andent  rath,  and  sung  the 


matin  and  the  vesper  of  the  shepherd 
boy,  who  kept  bis  flocks  hard  by,  are 
beard  no  more,  and  the  romance  of 
elfin  life  is  no  longer  recited  to  amuse 
or  warn  the  rising  peasant  genera- 
tion. To  the  log-house  by  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Mississippi, 
or  even  to  the  golden  soil  of  California* 
the  emigrant  has  carried  the  fairy  lore 
of  the  motber'country ;  so  that,  to  the 
charming  descriptions  of  our  country- 
woman, Mrs.  Hall — to  the  traits  and 
stories  of  Carleton — the  happy  illus- 
tration of  Irish  manners  by  Banim  and 
Gerald  Griffin — the  pencilUngs  of  Lady 
Chatterton,  or  the  graphic  sketches  of 
Caesar  Otway  and  Sam.  Lover — but» 
above  all,  to  the  Munster  legends, 
embslmed  by  Crofton  Croker,  must 
the  enquirer  after  fairy  lore  refer,  who 
would  seek  for  information  on  such 
matters  in  Ireland  twenty  years  to 
come.* 

Would  that  the  Irish  emi^ant  car- 
ried with  him  his  superstitions  only. 
But  no.  In  the  rankling  hatred  to- 
wards the  English  rule  in  Ireland — in- 
creased by  the  verv  circumstances  under 
which  so  many  of  our  countrymen  now 
quit  our  shores,  fostered  and  transmit- 
ted unalloyed  for  generations  to  a  fo- 
reign soil — has  future  England  more 
to  fear  from  future  America  than  all 
the  rebellions  and  agitations  which 
Ireland  could  possibly  excite,  now  or 
hereafter. 

The  ordnance  survey,  of  which  we 
feel  so  justly  proud,  is  a  case  in  point. 
It  was  commenced  in  1825,  and  finished 
a  few  years  ago.  Eminent  scholars, 
well  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
habits  of  the  people,  and  educated  up 
to  the  point  required,  traversed  the 
country  in  all  directions,  talked  with, 
and  lived  among  the  people,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  ancient  boundaries, 


•  The  best  of  all  our  fairy  tales  are,  perhaps,  the  "  Superstitions  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry/'  in  the  volumes  of  the  '*  London  and  Dublin  Magazine/'  published 
from  1825  to  1828.  "  The  Newry  Magazine,**  and  "  Bolster's  Cork  Magazine,* 
also  contain  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject. 

One  of  our  most  learned  and  observant  Roman  Catholic  friends  has  just  written 
to  us,  in  answer  to  some  queries  relative  to  superstitions.  "  The  tone  of  society  in 
Ireland  is  becoming  more  and  more  <  Protestant*  every  year ;  the  literature  is  a 
protestant  one,  and  even  the  priests  are  becoming  more  protestant  in  their  con- 
▼ersation  and  manners.  They  have  condemned  all  the  holy  wells  and  resorts  of 
pilgrims,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lough  Derg,  and  of  this  they  are  ashamed  : 
for  whenever  a  Protestant  goes  upon  the  island,  the  coremonies  are  stopped !  I 
Among  all  the  affectionate  mentions  of  his  dearly-beloved  father  made  by  John 
C  >'ConnelI,  be  had  not  the  courage  to  say  '  the  Lord  rest  his  sowie*  I  have  watched 
these  changes  with  great  interest.*' 
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testing  the  accuracy  and  value  of  an- 
cient documents,  and  collecting  that 
g^eat  amount  of  traditional,  antiqua- 
rian, and  topographical  information 
which  our  ordnance  records  at  present 
embody ;  while  another  class  of  men 
were  occupied  at  home  in  arranging, 
collating,  testing  with  ancient  Gaelic 
manuscripts,  and  finally  preserving  the 
information  transmitted  to  them  by 
the  former.  Could  the  materials  then 
obtained  be  collected  now  ?  No.  We 
may  confidently  appeal  to  Petrie,  Lar- 
com,  O'Donovan,  Curry,  and  other 
eminent  men  employed  upon  that  great 
national  work,  for  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. 

The  last  Irish  census,  that  for  1841, 
has  been  praised  for  the  amount  of 
information  it  furnishes,  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  details,  and  for  the  ab- 
sence of  assumption  in  its  memoirs.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  statis- 
tics of  Ireland,  and  the  moyement  of 
the  population  for  the  ten  years  pre- 
viously, were  there,  better  set  forth 
than  upon  any  similar  occasion,  or  in  any 
other  record  purporting  to  afiect  the 
like  end.  Could  that  census,  or  one 
giving  a  similar  amount  and  accuracy 
of  information,  be  effected  now? 
Quite  impossible ;  as  those  who  col- 
lected and  arranged  it  well  know. 

The  dynasties  of  Europe  have  been 
shaken  ;  many  of  the  most  ancient  go 
vernments  overthrown  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  Continent  convulsed  with  in- 
ternal strife,  or  shaken  by  sudden 
change  as  the  late  tempest  of  revolu- 
tion swept  along  its  plains  and  leaped 
over  its  mountain  tops.  The  very 
Pope  himself,  the  head  of  the  most 
widely-spread  and  numerous  sect  of 
Christians  in  the  world,  has  been 
rudely  driven  from  the  seat  of  St. 
Peter,  a  wanderer  and  an  exile,  though 
assisted  by  the  contributions  of  the 
**  starving  Irish  T  and  in  all  probability 
his  temporal  power  has  been  for  ever 
abridged  or  even  annihilated:  but  what 


are  these  revolutions  to  that  which  has 
been  and  is  now  efi^cting  in  Ireland 
by  the  fulure  of  a  single  article  of 
diet  ?  All  these  countries  will  settle 
down,  more  or  less,  into  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  before  1848.  Some 
change  emperors — young  ones  for  old 
— though,  as  in  the  case  of  AIaddin'3 
lamp,  the  change  may  not  be  for  the 
better ;  others  discard  kings,  and,  usder 
the  name  of  republicanism,  enjoy  presi- 
dents or  dictators ;  parliaments  appear 
to  be  the  panacea  with  one  set  of  peo- 
ple, and  a  scofiing  disregard  of  ex- 
communication, tiie  chief  delight  and 
boast  of  another ;  but  in  the  eod  it 
will  be  found  that  they  will  nearly  all 
shake  down  with  a  very  little  mon 
or  very  little  less  of  libeirty  than  tb«f 
had  in  the  beginning  of  last  year.  Tkt 
German  will  twist  his  moustache,  smoke, 
and  live  on  his  beer  and  sour  kroot ; 
and  the  Frenchman  drink  his  wine  at 
three  sous  a  bottle,  shrug  hisshoddeR} 
and  enjoy  his  fete  as  before.  Not  so 
the  Irishman ;  all  his  habits  and  mode 
of  life,  his  very  nature,  positioa,  and 
standing  in  the  social  scale  of  creatiooi 
will  and  must  be  altered  by  the  loss  of 
his  potato.  Ay,  even  more  tbao  if 
he  was  suddenly  compelled  to  tarn 
Mahometan ;  changing  all  his  chapi^i) 
churches,  and  meeting-houses  into 
mosques»  or  had  a  parliament  going 
round  with  the  judge  of  assise,  and 
sitting  in  every  county  town  in  Ireland 
twice  a-year. 

'<  I  wasn't  asey  in  myself,"  says  oor 
old  friend  Darby,  « till  I  wrote  to  tell 
you  all  the  doins  that's  gettin'  on  widi 
in  the  counthry,  and  how,  if  times 
doesn't  mind,  I'll  sell  the  two  Kttle 
slips*  —  them  that  was  bonoreens 
last  Lady-day — and  gather  iu  the 
trifle  of  money  that's  due  me  out  ca 
the  gombeai^  these  two  years;  and 
when  I've  made  hatonX  of  the  meddin, 
and  dishposed  of  the  cabin  and  the 
little  garden  to  Phaoric  Branoach,  TH 
be  after  taking  myself  and  the  oald 


•  Slip  is  the  term  applied  to  a  young  pig,  of  from  six  months  to  one  year  old ; 
while  bonov,  or  bonoveen,  means  a  piggiu-riggin,  or  sucking  pig,  or  one  mn™ 
younger  than  a  slip, 

t  Gombeen  means  lending  out  money  or  provisions  upon  an  exorbitant  and  most 
usurious  rate  of  interest ;  by  it,  however,  nas  commenced  the  foundation  of  man} 
a  considerable  fortune.  A  gombeen  man  is  among  the  country  people  what  the  bill- 
broker  and  money-lender  is  amone  the  higher  classes. 

X  Baton — skinning  the  land  and  burning  it,  in  order  to  extract  its  utmost  valne 
as  manure.  Various  acts  of  parliament  are  in  force  against  this  modt  i^J^f*^^^ 
practice ;  but  it  is  still  had  recourse  to,  to  the  detriment  of  both  landaadlandioro. 
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woman  to  the  place  they're  diggin'  up 
the  ^oold  as  thick  as  poreens*  used  to 
U  m  harvest.  Besides  Vm  noways 
c)n  tinted  at  stay  in'  here  at  this  pre- 
>c-nt  wrttin'y  and  I'm  tould  the  Lord 
Lit'tioaot's  watching  me  like  a  tarrier 
att^r  a  weasel.  Sure  I'm  tould  he 
^•rought  over  a  man — an  Irishman^ 
tjo,  but  I  can't  give  in  to  that — to  be 
«ritin*  agin  the  oounthry.  Is  it  true, 
•irra,  that  none  of  the  quality  ever 
:xed  him  if  he  had  a  mouth  upon  him^ 
uUii  he  so  late  of  Lonnon. 

"  Whisht  I  sure  avourneen,  I  was 
'Ut  in  the  ruction  in  '98  ;  and  I  walked 
1.1  the  ways  to  see  Dan  (the  heavens  be 
Lis  bed  this  night !)  at  "Tara,  and  bring 
.jome  a  sod  from  oif  the  grave  of  the 
rovs  we  planted  there  the  night  afore 
1  ran  back  into  Connaught — just  to 
ibe  oald  spud»  where  your  own  four 
^^>Qe«  were  bred  and  born,  a  one  side 
t't  Rawcroghan." 

if  ever  there  was  a  nation  that 
cltiDg  to  the  soily  and  earned  patriotism 
^}  the  love  of  the  very  ground  they 
vilk  on,  it  is  (or  was)  the  Irish  pea- 
santry. The  Jew  carries  about  with 
L.m  from  land  to  land  a  portion  of  the 
^h1  of  Palestine*  that  it  may  mingle 
^ith  his  grave.  Lately,  when  the 
author  of  the  **  Pleasures  of  Hope" 
V32  interred,  a  deputation  of  the 
Poles  of  London  cast  into  his  tomb 
—an  offering  to  his  genius— some 
''^rth  from  the  grave  of  Kosciusko. 
N'jt  many  years  ago,  we  stood  upon 
t^'V  custom-house  quays  of  Dublin, 
matching  a  large  emigprant  ship,  bound 
'"r  St.  John's,  getting  under  weigh, 
^bewind  and  tide  were  favourable; 
''^e  captain  was  impatient,  and  the 
'^n)e$  of  the  passengers  having  been 
'<^ijed  over,  it  was  found  that  one  was 

^>ing,  a  stout  labourer  from  Kil- 

pny,  and  a  great  favourite  with  his 
•  ^izhbouni  and  fellow-passengers.  The 
'^ptain  swore,  as  captains  will  on  such 
occasions,  that  he  would  not  wait  a 
moment  for  the  rascal,  who,  he  sup- 
^*>sed,wfts  ''get ting  drunk"  in  some  of 
t!'e  oeighbouriog  pubhc  houses. t  The 
prajers  and  entreaties  of  his  fellow- 
1  i3:iengers  were  in  vain ;  the  last 
i'iank  was  about  to  be  hauled  on 
•^'jard,  when   the.  missing  passenger 


•11  ^^ 


!•».' 


rushed  breathless  through  the  crowd 
towards  the  ship,  carrying  in  his 
hands  a  green  sod,  about  as  large  as 
that  used  to  <'  estate"  a  lark,  which  he 
had  just  out  from  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring fields.  <'  Weil,"  said  he,  as  he 
gained  the  deck,  amidst  the  shouts  of 
his  friends,  **  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
ril  have  this  over  me  in  the  new 
country." 

There  is  at  present  a  springtide  of 
emigration  from  Ireland,  and  great  is 
the  rejoicing  of  those  who  imagine  we 
are  to  be  benefited  by  it ;— .the  Mal- 
thnsian  who  feared  for  the  oonae- 
quenoes  of  over-population  (although 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  country 
was  by  no  means  over- populated  as  a 
whole,  although  it  certainly  was  most 
unequally  populated)  ;  the  ratepayer^ 
who  is  now  paying  twenty- five  shillings 
and  six-pence  in  the  pound  I  and  the 
landlord  who  is  buying  up  the  small 
holdings  for  three  or  five  pounds 
each,  from  those  who  "cumber  the 
ground."  Every  one  who  can  muster 
three  pounds  ten  by  the  pledge  of  his 
crop,  or  for  the  good-will  of  his 
holding,  or  by  '<  making-ofif"  with  the 
rent,  or  by  any  means  within  his 
power ;  all  the  able-bodied  among  the 
people,  from  the  snug  yeoman  and 
frieze-coated  cottier  to  the  top-booted 
buckeen,  are  on  the  move  for  America, 
leaving  us  the  idle  and  ill-conditioned, 
the  weakly,  decrepit,  aged,  and  orphan, 
to  be  supported  in  our  workhouses,  or 
to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence 
begging  from  door  to  door, — so  that  it 
may  well  be  said,  the  heart  of  Ireland 
now  beats  in  America.  The  sums  of 
money  that  are  returned  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  western  continent,  daily, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  emi- 
grants, are  quite  astonishing.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  feelings  with  which  they 
leave  are  becoming  altered.  There  is 
scarcely  an  observer  of  Irish  manners, 
or  who  has  mixed  much  among  the 
people,  that  has  not  witnessed  many 
heartrending  scenes  at  the  parting  of 
emigrants  for  some  years  past.  It  was 
not  amidst  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
crowded  quay  that  these  outpourings 
of  the  heart  could  always  be  seen ;  but 
by  the  canal's  banks,  when  the  "  whole 


*  Poreens — small  potatoes. 

t  The  facetious,  witty,  and  sarcastic  Brennan  was  once  asked  at  dinner,  whether 
1'^  did  not  like  to  be  drunk? — "No,  ma'am,"  was  his  reply,  "  but  I  like  to  be 
^tttbg   dnmk.' 
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coimtry  side*'  came  to  bless  and  bid 
adieu  to  tbe  travellers*  and  crowded 
roond  at  every  lock  and  station  for 
miles  along  the  road,  raising  at  times 
the  wild  Irish  cry,  and  often  forcing 
their  way  upon  deck  to  have  another 
last  embrace.  We  remember  many 
such  scenes  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
There  was  one  instance,  in  particular, 
which  struck  us  not  only  as  character- 
istic of  a  mother's  love,  but  of  tbe 
ideas  which  the  Irish  peasantry  pos- 
sessed on  the  subject  of  the  new  con- 
tinent, and  of  the  complete  earthly 
severing  which  took  place  when  friends 
and  relations  parted  on  the  bog  of 
Allen.  The  Royal  Canal  packet-boat, 
dragged  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  had  taken  in  a  cargo  of  emi- 
grants, principally  labourers  from  tbe 
county  of  Longford.  Their  friends 
followed  for  a  considerable  distance ; 
many  brimful  of  whiskey  as  well  as 
grief,  crowding  upon  the  bridges,  and 
sometimes  pulling  the  boat  to  the 
brink  by  the  tow-rope,  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  a  message  to  one  of  their 
transatlantic  friends,  to  the  great 
terror  and  no  small  danger  of  the  non- 
emigrating  passengers.*  All  gra- 
dually fell  back,  except  one  very 
old  woman,  who,  with  her  grey  elf 
locks  streaming  on  the  wind,  her  pet- 
ticoat'tucked  above  the  knees,  and  her 
old  red  cloak  floating  free  from  her 
shoulders,  still,  with  unabated  energy, 
ran  after  the  vessel  which  contained  her 
only  son.  He  was  ared-headed,  freckled 
faced  codger  of  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  rather  diminutive  in  size,  but 
what  is  called  set  in  his  build,  clad 
in  a  huge  whitish  frieze  coatha  more^ 
corduroy  smalls  open  at  the  knees,  a 
Killamanka  waistcoat,  and  a  grinder 
round  his  neck,  and,  with  sullen 
looks,  trembling  lips,  and  swollen 
eyes,  sat  upon  his  ckist»  with  his  legs 
hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
Whenever  our  speed  slackened,  or 
we  came  to  a  lock,  or  any  impe- 
diment stopped  our  way,  the  poor 
woman  knelt  down  and  offered  up  a 
fervent  prayer  for  the  child  she  was 


parting  with  for  ever,  and  oocaaioDally 
gave  him  some  advice  as  to  his  future 
conduct.  At  last,  bavii^  invoked, 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  frantic  grief, 
a  pathetic  blessing  upon  his  head,  she 
cried  out,  **  Orah,  Tfaomaascen,  don't 
forget  to  say  your  prayers,  and  never 
change  your  voice  nor  your  colour 
when  you  go  among  the  blacks." 

What  a  difference  has  ten  years 
made  in  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sant ;  he  now  no  lon^  looks  forward 
to  better  or  happier  times  in  his  fath^** 
land ;  seed-time  and  harvest,  the 
price  of  pigs  or  the  rise  of  grain, 
enter  not  into  his  calculations,  bat  be 
turns  with  a  longing  eye  to  his  &r- 
distant  destination  in  the  west,  and  he 
starves,  and  grinds,  and  toils,  not  for 
the  good  of  tbe  land  which  gave  him 
birth,  but  to  amass  and  husband  the 
means  which  are  to  transport  him  for 
ever  from  his  once-loved  Erin.  Tbe 
friends  who  now  accompany  the  band  of 
emigrants  to  the  r^lway  terminus, 
part  as  if  they  were  but  going  into 
the  next  county-—*'  Well,  Jim,  God 
be  with  you,  and  a  safe  journey  to 
you ;  take  care  of  the  woman  that 
owns  you,  and  remember  me  to  Biddy 
Sullivan.  Tell  her  I'll  be  after  yon 
agin  Aesther."  The  bell  rings,  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  engine  gives  the 
warning  note,  and  the  parting  is  over. 

Take  care,  landlords,  gentleaien, 
and  governors  of  Ireland.  The  clear- 
ing system,  if  not  carried  too  far,  has 
been,  at  least,  carried  on  too  rapidly. 
Had  you  improved  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry,  or  even  attempted 
to  do  so,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
you  might  not  have  to  support  them 
in  the  poorhouse  now,  nor  re- 
ceive their  dying  maledicdon.  You 
may  want  the  labourer  yet;  the 
English  farmer  also  may  require  tbe  aid 
of  the  spalpeen  before  harvest  is  over. 
We  will  not  press  this  subject  further, 
at  a  time  when  almost  every  hand  and 
every  pen  is  raised  against  the  landed 
proprietors  indiscriminately,  and  when, 
perhaps,  one  of  our  next  papers  may  be 
upon  the  paleontology  of  theConnaught 


*  During  the  emigrating  season,  of  late  years,  the  canal  companv  were  obliged 
to  employ  police  to  travel  with  the  packet-boat,  in  order  to  keep  hack  and  preserve 
order  among  the  crowds  which  rusned  on  board  whenever  the  vessel  approached  a 
landing-place.  About  three  years  ago,  a  frightful  accident  occurred  upon  the 
Royal  Canal ;  the  boat  was  overpowered  by  numbers  both  of  emigrants  and  their 
friends,  and  sinking  with  groat  rapidity,  upwards  of  fourteen  persons  were  drowned. 
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estated  gentry,  as  well  as  those  who 
reside  in  the  batter-cups  and  among 
the  raths  and  mounds  erected  by  our 
ancestors. 

At  our  request,  however.  Darby  has 
remained  to  see  what  the  end  of  all 
agitation,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible  in 
Ireland,  and  the  harvest  of  *49,  may  do 
for  the  country.  Perhaps  we  have  been 
somewhat  selfish  in  this  respect,  for  as 
he  has  long  been  considered  the  know- 
ingest  man  in  the  whole  country,  and 
could  tell  more  stories  about  the  ould 
times  and  the  ''good  people," and  knew 
more  about  cures  and  charms  than 
"  all  the  books  that  were  ever  shut  and 
opened  ;*'  and  was  up  to  the  genea- 
logy of  all  the  ancient  families,  and 
had  been  at  every  bawn  and  coort*  in 
Connaught  as  often  as  he  had  fingers 
and  toes,  we  desired  to  preserve 
some  of  his  curious  lore  before  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  his  old  age. 

If,  howeTer,  we  cannot  hope  much  for 
the  future,  let  us  for  the  present,  at 
least,  live  in  the  memory  of  the  past. 

We  are  now  in  the  transition  state, 
passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  from 
whch  it  is  hoped  we  are  to  arise  puri- 
fied from  laziness  and  inactivity,  an  ho- 
nestytruth-telling,  hard-working,  indus- 
trious, murder-hating,  business-mind- 
ing, rent-paying,  self-relying,  well-clad, 
sober,  cooking,  healthy,  thriving,  peace- 
able, loyal,  independent,  Sazon-loving 
people ;  engaged  all  day  long,  and  every 
day  except  Sundays  (though  Arch- 
bishop Whate]y—>-more  power  to  him  I— 
would  back  us  at  a  hurling  on  that 
same),  in  sowing  and  mowing,  tilling 
and  reining,  fiittening  bullocks,  and 
salting  pork,  or  fishing  and  mending 
our  nets  and  lobster  pots ;  instead  of 
being  a  poor,  idle,  ignorant,  dirty, 
slinging,  sleeveen,  cringing,  begging 
set ;  governed  by  the  bayonet  or  the 
bribe ;  generally  misunderstood ;  always 
^ould  by  the  agitator  at  home,  and  the 
mimber  abroad ;  ground  down  by  the 
pauper  absentee  or  his  tyrannical  agent ; 
bullied  by  the  petty  sessions  magis- 
trates ;  alternately  insulted  and  cajoled 
l>y  the  English  minister ;  vilified  by 
the  press  of  a  London  Mortgagee 
Company,  and  demoralised  by  charity 
jobbing.  In  fact,  the  most  ill-used,  and, 
to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Doolin, 


"  the  roost  jury-packing,  road-jobbing, 
paper-reading,  buckeen-breeding,  sea- 
bathing, car-driving,  cockle-eating,cup- 
tossing,  tea-and- whiskey-drinking,  rib- 
bon-lodging, orange-lodging,  fighting, 
shouting,  landlord-shooting,  pig-job- 
bingest,  potato-lovingest,  good-for- 
nothingest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
universal  globe."  All  this,  and  more 
to  boot,  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  brought 
about,  and  we  hope  to  live  to  see  the 
day  it  may  come  to  pass,  though  we  don't 
know  exactly  how  it  is  to  be  eflbcted. 

Repeal  is  dead ;  its  ghost  was  last 
seen  at  Ballingarry,  but  vanished 
in  smoke  and  a  flash  of  fire :  some 
say  it  is  hid  in  a  cave  in  Slieve* 
na-mon,  but  I  don't  give  into  that. 
O'Connellism  was  kilt  by  the  young 
Irelanders,  who  blew  themselves  up 
with  the  infernal  machine  with  which 
they  had  arranged  to  shoot  Dan  and 
the  sodjers.  Education,  emigration. 
Queen's  colleges,  stopping  the  May- 
nooth  grant,  discriminating  rates, 
rates  in  aid,  and  other  variations  in 
the  poor-laws ;  soil  analysis,  green 
crops,  agricultural  missionaries,  model  • 
farms,  manufactories,  rotatory  par- 
liaments, quakers'  iisheries,  suspen- 
sion  of  the  habeas  corpus,  waste  land 
improvements,  paying  the  priests  and 
putting  down  the  establishment,  arming 
the  Orangemen,  and  Peel's  plantations, 
with  a  thousand  other  speculations, 
schemes,  and  propositions,  have  each 
their  advocates.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
land  in  the  west  must  change  owners ; 
sooner  or  later  it  must  come  into  the 
market  either  in  wholesale  or  retail. 
Now,  who  will  be  the  buyers  ?  Oh  1 
Englishmen — English  capital,  that  is 
what  we  want.  "  Just  wait  a  bit ;"  we 
have  been  planted,  replanted,  and  trans- 
planted by  the  English  and  Scotch  on 
several  occasions,  and  in  various  ways ; 
we  are,  it  may  now  be  said,  under- 
going the  process  of  subsoil  plough- 
ing ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  old  po- 
pulation in  the  south  and  west  is  being 
put  under  the  sod^  and  we  sincerely 
trust  the  noxious  weeds  may  be  got 
rid  of  in  the  process.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  what  the  country 
gained  by  these  various  plantations: 
the  "mere   Irish"  were  driven  like 


*  Bawn :  an  enclosed  keep — an  ancient  castle.    A  modern  noble  residence  is  fre- 
quently called  a  coort,  or  court. 
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wolrea  into  tbe  wilds  and  fastnesses 
of  Donegal  and  Connaught,  without 
their  condition  being  one  iota  improved 
in  two  centaries.  The  Cromwel* 
lian  soldier  ha9>  In  some  instances, 
become  the  Tipperary  murderer.  At 
the  Boyne  this  country  changed  mas- 
tersy  and  the  land  its  owners — the  na» 
tive  Irish  gentleman,  the  adherent  of 
the  Stuarts,  was  replaced  by  the 
victorious  English  captain  or  lieu- 
tenant, whose  descendants  are  now 
some  of  the  first  to  «<  go  to  the  wall," 
although  these  persons  obtained  the 
fee  of  their  estates  merely  on  condition 
of  driving  out  the  Celts ;  and  as  to 
the  Scotch  affrioulturists,  they  never 
effected  a  single  improvement  outside 
their  employer's  demesne,  or  bettered 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  farmer  in 
any  respect.  In  these  oases,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed  the  change  was 
rather  sudden. 

Well,  no  matter  what  comes,  well 
lose  the  gintry,  so  we  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  Darby  and  some  of 
our  old  Connaught  acquaintance,  aided 
by  friends  in  the  other  provinces,  to  fur- 
nish us,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  few 
particulars  about  the  old  customs  and 
social  antiquities  of  Ireland,  especially 
such  as  have  not  already  i^peared,  at 
any  length,  in  print.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  we  may  frequently  be 
found  quoting  inadvertently  without 
acknowledgment,  as  the  old  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  frequently  recoraed 
instances  of  superstition ;  and  local  his- 
tories also  mention  many  such.  It 
would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  say 
bow  frequently  we  are  making  use  of, 
without  acknowledgment, the  numerous 
contributions  afforded  us  by  our  coun- 
try friends. 

This  is,  as  our  readers,' who  have 
been  able  to  fbllow  us  thus  far,  have 
already  perceived,  rather  a  discursive 
chapter,  but  so  is  our  subject,  which 
must  be  taken  up  like  the  sybil's  leaves, 
disarranged,  in  rags  and  patches,  as 
time,  opportunity,  or  the  immediate 
matter  in  hand  may  invite.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  decay  of  the 
Irish  language  as  one  of  the  means 


by  which  our  legends  and  supersd^ 
tions  are  becoming  obliterated.  Iti^ 
scarcely  possible  to  conoMve  the  rsj 
pidity  with  which  this  is  bdng  effected^ 
or  the  means  taken  to  bring  it  about] 
We  may  relate  tbe  followiog  inddn^ 
as  characteristic  of  the  love  of  \nn\ 
ing,  and  the  spread  of  edaestioi 
among  the  peasantry  in  the  west 
Irehknd,  as  well  as  the  means  foreibi 
employed  to  expunge  the  Gaelic  &$ 
spoken  language.  Some  years  sgo 
were  benighted  on  a  summer  ereoii^ 
by  the  shores  of  Loch  Ins,  iMai 
the  foot  of  those  picturesque  moon* 
tains,  called  the  twelve  pins  of  Btoni- 
Beola,  in  Conneraara.  Oar  goHk 
conducted  us  to  a  neighboaring  t^ 
lage,  where  we  were  received  for  tin 
night  with  that  hospitality  winch  fan 
ever  been  the  characteristic  of  tboM 
wild  mountaiDeers.  White  rapper 
was  preparing,  and  the  potatoes  lair- 
ing and  steaming  in  the  ditht*  Ute 
ohildron  gathered  round  to  have  i 
look  at  the  stranger,  and  one  oi 
them,  a  little  boy  about  eight  yesn  d 
age,  addressed  a  short  seoteace  ifl 
Irish  to  his  sister,  but  meeting  tbl 
fatiier's  eye,  immediately  cowered  bA 
with  all  the  appearance  of  hivu^ 
committed  some  heinous  fault  Til 
called  the  child  to  him,  sii' 


man 


nothing,  but  drawing  forth  firom  ici 
dress  a  little  stick,  oommonly  called  < 
scoreen  or  tally,  which  was  •vspeoOT 
by  a  string  round  the  neck,  pat  an  adi* 
tional  notch  in  it  with  his  penkniAk 
Upon  our  inquiring  into  the  eaive  « 
this  proceeding,  we  were  told  that  ^ 
was  done  to  prewnt  the  little  ^ 
speaking  Irish;  for  every  tioie  be 
attempted  to  do  so,  a  new  nick  «tf 
put  in  his  taUy,t  f^^  ^^^  ^^ 
amounted  to  a  certain  number,  soo* 
mary  punishment  w^s  Inflteted  op^ 
him  by  the  schoofanaater.  Ever^  ehiU 
in  the  viliaoe  was  nmikrly  oircan* 
stanced,  and  whoever  heard  one  n 
them  speak  a  word  of  Irish  wai  autlw* 
rised  in  potting  in  the  fatal  nick.  ^ 
asked  the  father  if  he  did  not  love  tM 
Irish  language^^Bdeed  tbe  ^ 
scarcely      spoke     any     other; 


*  Skiehogue — the  oval  basket  in  which  potatoes  are  served  up. 

t  We  have  known  a  young  man,  who  had  assumed  a  very  fine  English  ac^aw 
twitted  with  the  circumstance  of  his  having  once  carried  the  "  tcortf"  bjr  h^^i 
told,  **  Arrah,  lave  off  your  English,  'tbn't  so  long  unce  the  beam  was  round  yoo^ 
neck." 
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do/*  said  he»  bU  eye  kiodling  with 
enthusiasm ;'  "  sure  it  is  the  language 
of  the  ould  couotry  and  the  ould 
times*  the  language  of  my  father  and 
all  that's  gone  before  me—the  lan- 
guage of  these  mountains,  and  lakes* 
and  these  glcns»  where  I  was  bred 
and  born;  but  you  know*"  he  con- 
tinued, <<the  children  must  have 
larnin'*  and*  as  they  tache  no  Irish  in 
the  National  School*  we  must  have 
recourse  to  this  to  instigate  them  to 
talk  English."  Upon  further  inquiry 
we  found  that  the  school  alluded  to 
was  upwards  of  three  miles  distant* 
and  that  one  of  the  able-bodied  vil- 
lagers escorted  the  children  there 
each  day*  summer  and  winter*  occa- 
sionally carrying  the  weak*  and  con- 
ducting the  party  with  safety  acroAs 
the  fords*  and  through  some  difficult 
passes  which  intervened. 

"  The  fairy  legends  and  traditions 
of  the  south  of  Ireland  ;*'  the  Cluri- 
caane*  the  Merrow ;  the  Duhallane* 
and  the  O'Dooohues,  &o.*  have  been 
already  faithfully  described  by  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker  {  but  the  subject  is  by 
no  means  exhausted*  even  in  Munster  ; 
while  a  new  set  of  elves,  spirits*  and 
goblin  influences,  with  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ideas  attached  to  each*  pervade 
the  west*  particularly  Mayo*  Galway* 
and  the  Isles  which  speckle  the  wild 
Atlantic  along  their  shores — the  group 
of  Arran*  Turk*  Boffin*  Innis  Shark* 
Clare  Island*  A  chill*  and  from  Innis- 
Beagle  to  the  far-famed  Innis- Murray* 
opposite  to  the  Sligo  coast.  Even 
when  the  legend  common  to  the  south 
or  north  is  retained  in  these  localities* 
it  is  in  a  new  dress*  with  new  dra- 
matis personsB*  and  entirely  new 
scenery*  machinery*  decorations  and 
processions ;  thus,  the  story  of  Daniel 
O'Rourke  is  told  upon  a  winter's 
night*  by  the  laussogue's  blase**  in  the 
Islands  of  Shark  and  Boffin*  as  a 
warning  to  the  stayers  out  late,  under 
the  name  of  Terence  OTlaberty*  bv 
people  who  never  beard  of  the  work 
we  have  alluded  to.f  The  phrase^ 
ology  of  our  Connaught  story-teller 
is  also  different  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  northern  or  Munsterman*  as 
may  be  gleaned  even  from  this  chapter. 


Bat  it  is  not  in  the  west*  or  among 
what  is  termed  the  true  Celtic  popu- 
lation alone*  that  superstitions  and 
mystic  rites  are  still  practised.  We 
have  fortune-tellers  within  the  Cir- 
cular-road of  Dublin  1  and  fairy  doc- 
tors* of  repute*  living  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  metropolis.  Not  six  months 
ago*  a  man  was  transported  for  ten 
years*  for  so  far  practising  upon  the 
credulity  of  a  comfortable  family,  in 
the  county  of  Longford*  as  to  obtain 
sums  of  money*  by  making  them  believe 
he  was  their  deceased  father,  who  was 
not  dead*  but  only  among  the  good 
people,  and  permitted  to  return  occa- 
sionally to  visit  his  friends.  While 
we  write,  a  country  newspaper  informs 
us  of  the  body  of  a  child  having  been 
disinterred  at  Oran*  in  the  County 
Roscommon*  and  its  arms  cut  off*  to 
be  employed  in  the  performance  of 
certain  mystic  rites.  About  a  year 
ago*  a  man*  in  the  county  of  Kerry 
roasted  his  child  to  death,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  fairy.  He 
was  not  brought  to  trial*  as  the  crown 
prosecutor  mercifully  looked  upon  him 
as  insane. 

Madness  has  been  either  assumed* 
or  sworn  to*  as  a  means  of  getting 
off  prisoners*  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, to  our  own  knowledge.  We  re- 
member sitting*  some  years  ago*  beside 
a  celebrated  veteran  prisoner's  counsel 
in  a  county  town  in  Connaught*  who 
was  defending  a  man  on  his  trial  for 
murder*  committed  apparently  without 
provocation,  in  the  open  day*  and 
before  a  number  of  witnesses ;  the 
prisoner  having*  with  a  heavy  spade* 
clove  through  the  skull  of  his  unre- 
sisting victim.  The  defence  intended 
to  be  set  up  was*  as  usual*  an  alibi 
Numbers  of  people  were  ready  to 
come  forward  and  swear  be  was  not* 
and  could  not,  be  at  the  place  specified 
in  the  indictment  at  all.  As  the  trial 
proceeded*  however,  the  sagacious 
lawyer  at  once  saw  that  he  had  not  a 
leg  to  stand  on*  and*  turning  abruptly 
to  the  prisoner's  attorney*  swore  with 
an  oath  bigger  than  that  taken  by  any 
of  the  witnesses,  "  He'll  be  hanged. 
Could  not  you  prove  him  mad  ?" 

'*  O !  yes ;  mad  as  a  March  hare. 


*  Laussogue,  or  Sup — a  piece  of  dry  bog-deal  used  as  a  candle. 
t  The  story  of  Daniel  O  Rourke  appeared  many  years  before  the  publication  of 
the  Munster  Legends,  in  a  periodical  called  the  "Dundee  Repository.'* 
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I'll  get  plenty  of  people  to  pro?e  that«'* 
was  the  solicitor's  ready  reply. 

**  Bat  did  you  ever  know  of  his 
doing  anything  out  of  the  way  ?  Now^ 
did  you  erer  hear  of  his  eating  his 
shoes»  or  the  likes  of  that  ?" 

*'  Shoes !  I'll  get  yon  a  man  that 
will  swear  h6  eat  a  new  pair  of  b^og^es, 
niuls  and  all." 

'<Wel]»  then,**  said  the  barrister, 
^pat  him  up;  and  let  us  get  our 
dinner.*' 

The  attorney  retired  to  look  after 
his  witnesses,  while  a  prolonged  cross- 
examination  of  one  of  the  prosecutors 
then  upon  the  table,  enabled  the 
*'  sharp  practitioner*'  to  alter  his  tactics 
and  prepare  for  the  defence.  Accord- 
ingly, the  very  first  witness  produced 
for  the  defence  swore  to  the  insanity 
of  the  prisoner ;  and  the  intelli- 
gent jury  believing  in  the  truth  of 
the  brogue-eating,  including  the  diges- 
tion of  tips,  heel-taps,  sole-nails, 
squares,  tacks,  sprigs,  hangups,  peav- 
ers  and  sparables,  acquitted  the  pri- 
soner. He  was  about  to  be  discharged 
from  the  dock,  when  the  judge  com- 
mitted him  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum.* 

There  are  certain  types  of  supersti- 
tion common  to  almost  all  countries  in 
similar  states  of  progress  or  civilisation, 
and  others  which  abound  in  nearly 
every  condition  of  society ;  and  strange 
to  say,  what  was  science— written,  ac- 
knowledged, and  accepted  science— 
not  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  is 
now  pronounced  vulgar  error  and  po- 
pular superstition.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
form  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  trace 
back  our  traditional  antiquities,  and  to 
compare  them  one  with  another— -the 
German  and  Scandinavian  with  the 
Irish,  Scotch,  or  English— those  of  the 
western  and  eastern  continents  gene- 
rally, with  the  rites  and  ceremonies, 
or  opinions,  of  which  vestiges  still 
exist  among  ourselves ;  when,  indeed, 
strange  affinities  and  similarities  would 
be  found  to  obtain  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  the  Burmese 
and  other  Orientals,  with  those  even 
yet  practised  in  the  Irish  highlands 
and  islands ;  but  this  would  be  a  labo- 


rious task,  and  unsoited  to  the  pages 
of  a  periodical,  or  to  the  popnlar  da- 
cidation  of  our  fiurv  lore. 

Of  all  superstitions,  the  medical 
lingers  longest,  perhaps,  beoaose  the 
incentive  to  its  exutenoe  must  re- 
main, while  disease,  real  or  ima^narj 
—either  that  ci^Mible  of  relief,  or  to- 
tally incurable — continues  to  afflict 
mankind,  and,  therefore,  in  every 
country,  no  matter  how  civilized,  tbe 
quack,  the  mountebank,  the  chann- 
worker,  and  the  medico-retigioos  im- 
postor and  nostrum-vender,  will  fiod 
a  avtIlMe,  payable  publio  to  prey  upon. 
The  only  diff^noe  between  the  water- 
doctor  living  in  his  schlosa,  iIk 
mesmeriser  practising  in  the  lordij 
hall,  or  the  cancer  and  the  consamp- 
tion  curer  of  the  count  or  dochessi 
spending  ^ve  thousand  a-year  in  ad- 
vertisements, paid  into  the  Queen's 
exchequer,  who  drives  his  carriage 
and  lives  in  Sofao-square,  and  tbe 
*'  medicine  man"  of  the  Indian,  or  tbe 
'<  knowledgeable  woman"  of  tbe  half- 
savage  islander,  residing  in  a  hat  cat 
out  of  the  side  of  a  bog-hole,  or  formed 
in  the  cleft  of  a  granite  rock,  is,  that  the 
former  are  almost  invariably  wilfal  im- 

Eostors,  and  the  latter  freqoentlj  b^ 
eve  firmly  in  the  efficacy  of  their  art, 
and  often  refuse  payment  for  its  ex- 
ercise. 

We  commenced  a  collection  of  Irbb 
popular  superstitions,  chiefly,  bowe?er, 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  medicm?> 
some  years  ago,  amd  when  we  bad 
filled  a  goodly  manuscript  volume  with 
cures,  charms,  mystic  rites  and  fairy 
lore,  we  fo^nd  them  so  much  inter- 
mixed with  the  general  popular  anti- 
quities of  the  country,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  separate  them 
completely  without  destroying  in  a 
great  measure  the  interest  of  both,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  tales  and  legends 
in  the  following  chapter.  Some  of 
these  medical  superstitions  are,  like 
many  other  subjects  connected  with 
the  healing  art,  unsuited  to  the  general 
reader,  and  others  would  possess  little 
interest,  except  for  their  antiquity  or 
absurdity. 


*  Daring  the  late  assizes,  in  one  of  the  southern  counties,  a  witness,  who  pe- 
varicated  not  a  little,  was  rather  roughly  interrogated  in  her  cross-examination, 
as  to  tiie  nature  of  an  oath,  and  the  awful  consequences  of  breaking  it.  *'  Do  jfoa 
know,  my  good  girl,"  thundered  the  crown  lawyer,  **  what  would  happen  to  yon  u 
you  perjured  yourself.'* 

'*  Troth,  I  do  well,  sir,**  said  she;  <*  I  wouldn't  get  my  expinses." 
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MXOICAI.    •VFXUTlTIOVt    AJTD    MBPIOO-BBUOIOUB    CXBBMOIIIBS. 

rn  iiAiT— nomr  ov  aoaii  riTS-JAMSs— thb  vaibt-vomav— thb  dsdioatioit— tbs  fallkb 

ASSKU— MAO    COISB'S     SW4ir— MAKT     KBLLT'l     fAXtLY    ABDDCTIOIT— TBB     OBAVS  WATCBBBI,  A 
LMUD  or  FIB  TABBASf  ABD  BBOCKMAH— TBB    PAIBT  BVBSB,    A  LBOBHD  OV  IHNIB-IBABX. 


The  hmeBf  or  ^'good  people" — the 
^hoine  thee  of  the  nor  therns— are  looked 
Dpon  by  OB  from  beyond  the  Shannon^ 
u  the  great  agenta  and  prime  movers 
in  all  accidents^  diaeafies,  and  death,  in 
"man  or  baste  ;*'  causing  the  healthful- 
x^m  sod  fertility  of  seasons,  persons^ 
iMtle  and  localities  ;  blighting  crops, 
ibstractiDg  infants  or  young  people^ 
ipiritiog  away  women  after  their  ac- 
coachements,  raising  whirlwinds  and 
stonns,  and  often  beating  people  most 
ODinerciftilly.  In  fact^  in  former  times, 
ifid  eren  yet,  in  the  islands  of  the  ex- 
treme vest,  except  from  sheer  old 
*Zh  or  some  Terj  ostensible  cause,  no 
f>ne  is  ever  belieyed  to  **  die  all  out." 
True  it  is,  that  all  the  outward  and 
Ti>ible  signs  of  death  are  there— » 
speech,  motion,  respiration,  and  sen- 
ratioQ  have  ceased ;  the  fountains  of 
Hfe  are  stopped,  and  heat  has  fled,  the 
Burn  is  **  cowld  aa  a  corpse,  but  what 
of  that  ?  isn't  it  well  known  he  got  a 
^.  Sure  'tis  no  later  than  the  day 
before  yesterday  week  he  was  up  and 
iKartj,  the  likeliest  boy  in  the  parish, 
»d  there  he  ia  to-day  as  stiff  as  a 
peeler's  ramrod.  Didn't  I  see  him 
with  my  two  liTin'  eyes  at  Cormac 
Magoire's  funeral,  and  he  riding  home 
^  and  asey,  the  quitest  baste  that 
ever  wu  crassed,  without  as  much  as 
t  ^tligeen.  brostoh*  on  him— and  he,  I 
<uysay,  all  as  one  as  black  fasting  ;f 
ooly  he  tuck  share  of  three  half-pints 
U  Tubber-na-SkoUig— when  the  mare 
bonlted  at  a  wiap  of  straws  that  was 


furlin  (whirling)  at  the  cross-roads, 
when  off  she  set,  ffallopin'  ever  ever, 
till  he  fell  on  his  bead  in  the  skuchX 
forninst  his  own  door,  and  when  they 
lifted  him  he  was  speechless  and  never 
tasted  a  bit  of  the  world*s  bread  from 
that  day  to  this.  The  priest  said  an 
office  for  him,  and  the  doctor  said  he 
was  fractured;  but  sure  everybody 
knows  the  good  people  had  a  hand  in 
it." 

Decomposition  may  indeed  afford 
the  physiologist  proof  positive  that  the 
vital  spark  has  fled,  but  why  argue  the 
question  with  the  people,  who  firmly 
believe  that  he  is  ''with  the  fairies 
on  the  hill  of  Rawcroghan  (Rath 
Croghan),§  or  the  Fort  of  Mullaga- 
dooey,^  where  there's  plenty  of  the 
neighbours  ffone  afore  him."  So  rooted 
is  this  belief  that  we  have  known  food 
of  different  kinds,  bread,  meat,  and 
whiskey  to  be  brought  by  the  relatives 
of  deceased  persons,  and  laid  for  weeks 
after  in  these  places  for  their  comforts. 
Fairy-women  are  often  employed  to 
"  set  a  charm,"  and  bargain  for  their 
release  with  the  king  and  queen  of  the 
gentry.  Years  may  elapse,  vet  will 
the  friends  and  relatives  still  chng  with 
desperate  intensity  to  the  delusive  hope 
that  the  fairy-stricken  will  return ; 
and  they  listen  with  avidity  to  the 
various  l^^nds  which  tell  how  such 
and  such  of  their  neighbours,  or  the 
people  in  former  times  were  seen  in 
the  court  of  Fin  Varrah,  or  down  in 
the  Well  of  Oran,  and  sent  home 


*  A  spur;  literally  "  the  thorn  that  incites." 

t  Black  fasting,  m  the  religions  sense  of  the  word,  means  total  abstinence  from 
i&eat  and  drink ;  but  it  is  an  expression  not  unfrequently  used  in  Connaught,  as 
seanmg  abstaining  from  whiskey.  It  is,  however,  generally  used  in  a  bantering 
»«nse. 

\  Sbocfa  :  the  sink  or  pool  of  dirty  water  that  is  to  be  found  opposite  the 
''Dtrance  of  the  Irish  cabin. 

i  For  a  topographical  aud  antiquarian  description  of  the  ancient  palace  of 
Ritbcrogan,  the  Tara  of  the  west,  in  the  parish  of  Rilcorkey,  near  Belanagare, 
'i>antj  Roscommon,  see  Mr.  0'Donovan*s  edition  of  the  **  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters."  a.d.  1223.  pp.  204,  205. 

!  Mnllagfaadooey,  mullach  a  dumha,  t.  e.,  the  summit,  or  hill  of  the  tumulus 
-r  -sepulchral  mound ;  a  very  remarkable  conical  hill,  in  the  parish  of  Baslick, 
^d  barony  of  Ballintubber,  near  Castlerea. 
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messages  to  their  friends  to  be  no  wets 
uneasy  about  them^  for  that  they  would 
return  one  day  or  another.  But  when 
the  death  is  very  sudden*  and  no  ap- 
parent cause  can  be  assigned  for  it, 
nothing  will  persuade  the  lower  orders 

and»  during  the  last  century,  not  only 

the  peasantry,  but  the  middle  and 
upper  dassea— that  the  person  has  not 
been  spirited  away  bjr  supernatural 
agency.  The  following  historic  Munster 
tale  will  illustrate  this  opinion  better 
than  any  other  which  we  can  at  present 
remember. 

In  the  year  1736,  John,  the  son  and 
heir  of  James  Fitzgerald,  was  affianced 
to  a  young  lady  near  Fermoy.  Munster 
did  not  produce  in  his  day  a  man  more 
noble  in  person,  or  with  more  accom- 
plished manners,  or  who  more  excelled 
in  arms  and  rural  sports,  than  John 
Fitzjames.  His  betrothal  and  ex- 
pected wedding  were  the  pleasing 
theme  of  conversation  through  the 
country  round,  for  weeks  before  the 
latter  occurred,  and  heavy  and  sub- 
stantial were  the  presents  and  the  con- 
tributions to  the  festivities,  sent  in  by 
the  numerous  and  powerful  friends  of 
the  affianced  parties,  who  themselves 
were  to  be  guests  on  the  happy  occa- 
sion. The  wedding-day  arrived,  the 
knot  was  tied,  the  feast  concluded,  and 
the  music  and  dancing  commenced. 
The  new-married  couple  were,  as  is 
usual,  sent  down  first  in  the  country 
dance,  and  never,  perhaps,  in  Munster, 
nor  Ireland  itself,  did  chanter  and 
bow  give  forth  a  merrier  strain,  or 
timed  the  dance  of  a  nobler  pair  than 
John  Fitzjames  and  his  blooming 
bride :  and  so  thought  all  who  had  the 
happiness  to  witness  them.  In  the 
height  of  his  pride  and  joy,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  dance,  when  he  had  gone 
down  the  middle  and  up  again, 
changed  sides  and  turned  his  partner 
with  five-and-forty  couple,  John  Fitz- 
james clasped  his  beautiful  bride  in  his 
arms,  impressed  a  burning  kiss  upon 
her  lips,  and  as  if  struck  by  a  thunder- 
bolt, dropped  dead  at  her  feet  I  The 
consternation  and  horror  which  seized 


all  present,  were  indescribable ;  every 
means  was  adopted  to  restore  anima- 
tion, but  John  Fitzjames  arose  no 
more.  For  months  and  years  after, 
the  most  reputed  fairy-men  and  women 
tiiroughout  Munster  were  retained  bj 
his  own  and  his  virgin  bride's  friends, 
in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to  bring  him 
back  from  fairyland,  whither  it  was  uni- 
versally believed  he  had  been  carried. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Eugene 
Curry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  and  other  tales,  has  kindly  afforded 
us  the  following  notice  :— 

*•  There  are  many  mournful  elegit 
in  the  Irish  language  still  extant,  which 
were  written  on  John  Fitzjames  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  the  best  of  which 
is  that  by  James  Fitzgerald.  Among 
the  many  persons  who  repaured  to  Glino 
to  make  battle  with  the  fkiries,  were 
Caitileen  Dubh  Keating^  and  her  daugh- 
ter, CaiiihenOget  from  K.illclocber,  near 
Loophead,  in  the  county  Clare.  Caiti* 
leen  Dubh  and  her  daughter  repaired 
from  Glinn  to  Carrig  Cliodhna*  (Clee- 
na's  Rock),  near  Fermoy,  where  Cleena, 
the  fairy  queen  of  South  Munster,  re- 
sides in  her  invisible  palace.  Here  Cai- 
tileen (who  tarred  her  clothes  and  rolled 
herself  in  a  shower  of  feathers  of  Taxi- 
ous  colours)  met  the  queen  face  to  face, 
and  reproaching  her  (with  ail  the  au- 
thority of  a  beiufi^  unknown  to  Cleena} 
with  the  abduction  of  John  Fitzjames, 
demanded  his  restoration.  Her  majesty 
acknowledged  the  soft  impeachment,  hot 
peremptorily  refused  to  restore  so  noble 
a  prize  to  any  mere  creature  of  earth. 
A  long  argumentation  then  ensued  be- 
tween them  on  the  matter,  which  ended 
however,  in  the  defeat  of  Caitileen  and 
her  daughter  by  the  superior  power  of 
Cleena,  who  is  one  of  the  Tuath-de 
Dannan  race,  and  whose  history  is  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  one  of 
the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  in  the 
collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
The  whole  of  the  argument  between  the 
queen  and  Caitileen  was  by  the  latter  c«st 
into  a  very  curious  and  amusing^  Irish 
poem,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  and  of  which  I  pos- 
sess a  fragment;  the  following^  roagh 
but  literal  translation  is  a  specimen  of 
one  of  the  stanzas  : — 


"  <  O  Cleena,  Christ  himself  salute  thee ! 
Long  is  the  journey  I  have  made  to  thee, 
From  CiU  Cluhar  of  the  ripe  berries. 
And  from  Shannon's  bank,  where  sail  the  swift  ships. 


*  Carrig- Cleetta  is  in  the  parish  of  Kelshannick,  barony  of  Duhallow,  countj 
Cork.  There  is  another  Carng-Cleena  near  the  loud  surge  of  Cleena's  wave,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Olandore.    See  '*  Amuds  of  the  Four  Masters,"  A.D.  1557.  p.  1549. 
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Look  down  and  quickly  inform  me 

What  is  tho  state  of  John  Fitzjames  ? 

Or  has  he  parted  with  Isabel  Butler  ? 

Or  has  he  married  the  maid  with  the  flowing  hair  ? 

'  To  marry  or  wed  I  shall  not  allow  him  : 

I  prefer  even  tho*  dead  to  have  him  myself, 

Than  married  to  any  beauteous  maid  of  Erin. 

And  here  now,  CaitUeen,  is  thy  information/ 


f  •» 


VVe  remember  a  lady  of  wealth  and 
high  respectability  in  Connaught^  who, 
iiavingf  lost  several  of  her  children  in 
succession,  dedicated  her  next  born 
>on  to  the  Virgin,  and  dressed  him 
completely  in  white  from  top  to  toe, 
hit  shoes,  and  all,  for  the  ^rst  seven 
}ev3of  his  life.  He  was  not  allowed 
even  to  mount  a  dark-coloured  horsey 
but  had  a  milk-white  pony  for  his  own 
^*  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
pwple's  prediction,  that  there  was  "  no 
';^  in  going  agin  the  good  people," 
i'lerally  occurred ;  for  when  he  grew 
i>P  to  manhood,  he  died  from  the  effects 
'iUfaH  from  his  horse. 

Whenever  the  smallest  accident 
takes  place,  as  when  one  falls,  or  even 
tnps  in  walking,  or  sneezes,*  it  is  at- 
fribqted  to  fairy  influences  by  which 
t'^e  person  is  at  that  moment  supposed 
tube  surrounded,  and  therefore  it  is 
^i^pedient  immediately  to  cross  one's- 
^^f  and  invoke  a  benediction.  It 
vould  be  considered  not  only  disre- 
Jpectful,  but  very  unlucky,  if  the  by. 
^Under  did  not  say,  «  God  bless  you," 
^^  **  God  between  you  and  all  harm," 
or  spit  on  you  in  such  a  case.f 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  reduce 
^  precise  terms  all  the  popular  ideas 
<  n  Irish  pantheology*  and  as  they  can 
^7  he  gleaned  and  sifted  from  the 
^^1  the  rite,  or  legend,  they  are  best 
expressed  by  the  same  means.  The 
^'tneral  belief,  however,  is,  that  the 
?>od  people  (or  the  **  wee  folk,"  as  they 


are  termed  in  Ulster)  are  fallen  angels^ 
and  that  their  present  habitations  in 
the  air,  in  the  water,  or  on  dry  land 
or  under  ground,  were  determined  by 
the  position  which  they  took  up  when 
first  cast  from  heaven's  battlements. I 
The  popular  impression  is,  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  old,  ugly, 
and  decrepit,  but  have  a  power  of 
taking  on  many  forms,  and  that  they 
generally  assume  a  very  diminutive 
size.  It  is  also  believed  that  they 
can  at  will  personify  or  take  on  the 
shape  of  men  or  animals  when  they 
reveal  themselves  to  human  beings. 
The  latter  is  not  now,  however,  so 
generally  believed  as  in  former  times, 
but  there  are  still  well-established  vi- 
sitations of  both  good  and  bad  people 
in  the  shape  of  black  cats,  which  con- 
stantly appear  to  the  faithful  in  this 
description  of  folk's  lore. 

It  is  a  fact  strange,  but  nevertheless 
true,  that,  according  as  the  people  are 
forgetting  how  to  talk  Irish,  and  have 
taken  to  reading  Bibles  and  learning 
English,  and  thus  losing  the  poe- 
ic  fictions  of  other  times,  so  have 
the  animals  which  used  in  former 
times  to  be  excessively  communica- 
tive, given  over  holding  any  dis- 
course with  human  beings.  We  must, 
therefore,  go  back  to  the  ancient 
records  for  any  well-authenticated 
instance  of  this  description,  and  no 
better  can  be  got  than  the  follow- 
ing :    In  the  wonders  of  Ireland,  ao- 


*  Sneezes.  For  most  curious  authorities  respecting  the  superstitious  belief  about 
f-fezing,  see  the  "  Irbh  Nennius,"  p.  145,  note  z. 

t  Spitting,  forms  the  most  general,  the  most  popular,  and  most  revered  su- 
t^rstiiion  now  remaining  in  Ireland,  and  tho  cure  by  the  "  fasting  spittle"  is  one  of 
^''  most  widely-spread  of  all  our  popular  antiquities ;  therefore  it  shall  in  due 
course  have  a  portion  of  a  chapter  devoted  to  its  consideration. 

I  These  are  almost  the  very  words  used  by  the  peasantry  when  you  can  get 
oT^f  or  them  to  discourse  upon  this  forbidden  subject.  They  believe  that  God  will 
^•isiit  the  fairies  into  bis  palace  on  the  day  of  judgment,  and  were  it  not  for  this  that 
y.<  V  woold  strike  men  and  cattle  much  more  frequently.  They  sometimes  annoy 
"!•-•  departed  souls  of  men  who  are  putting  their  pains  of  purgatory  over  them  on  the 
arth.  See  the  life  of  Ciurbre  Crom,  m  Colgan.  The  idea  of  their  being  fallen 
^*3«i«,  came  in  with  Christianity.  In  the  "  Book  of  Armagh"  they  are  called  "  the 
M%  of  the  earth" ;  and  in  tho  "  Book  of  Lismore"  they  are  described  as  tho 
pirits  or  rather  immortal  bodies  and  souls  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns. 
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cording  to  the  Book  of  Glendalougfay* 
it  is  related,  that  <'  on  a  certain  day 
the  poet  Mac  Coise  was  at  the  Boyne, 
where  he  perceived  a  ilock  of  swans, 
whereupon  he  threw  a  stone  at  them, 
and  it  struck  one  of  the  swans  on  the 
wing.  He  quickly  ran  to  catch  it,  and 
perceived  that  it  was  a  woman.  He 
inquired  tidings  from  her,  and  what  it 
was  had  happened  unto  her,  and  what 
it  was  that  sent  her  thus  forth  ?  And 
she  answered  him,  '  In  sickness  I  was,' 
said  she,  'and  it  appeared  to  my 
friends  that  I  died,  but  really  it  was 
demons  that  spirited  me  away  with 
them.*  And  the  poet  restored  her  to 
her  people."  This  must  have  occurred 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
the  time  when  the  elder  Mac  Coise, 
chief  poet  to  O'Rourke,  prince  of 
Breifny,  in  Connaughtr  flourished,  t 

The  following  instance  of  popular 
superstitious  prejudice  has  been  af- 
forded the  writer  by  a  person  who 
was  present  at  the  transaction;  and, 
as  it  is  best  expressed  in  the  words 
of  the  narrator,  it  is  here  inserted 
as  a  quotation  :  *'  I  well  remember 
in  the  year  1818,  that  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Daniel  KeUy,  a  bouncing, 
full,  auburn-haired,  snow-white-skinned 
woman,  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  died  suddenly  on  a  summer's  day, 
while  in  the  act  of  cutting  cabbages  in 
her  garden.  Great  was  the  conster- 
nation throughout  the  entire  parish  of 
Moyarta  (in  the  south-west  of  Clare) 
at  this  sad  event,  the  more  particu- 


larly as  several  persons  who  were  in  a 
westerly  direction  from  her  at  the 
time,  declared  that  they  had  seen  and 
felt  a  violent  gust  of  wind  pass  by  and 
through  them  in  the  exact  direction  of 
Kelly's  house,  carrying  with  it  all  the 
dust  and  straws,  &c.,  which  came  in 
its  way.(  This  confirmed  the  husband 
and  friends  of  the  deceased  in  their 
impression  that'she  had  been  carried 
off  to  nurse  for  the  fairies.  Imme* 
diately  Mary  Quin,  alias  the  Pet 
(^MaireanPheata),  and  Margaret  Mac 
loerheny,  alias  Black  Peg,  two  famous 
fairy- women  in  the  neighbourhood, 
were  called  in,  who  for  three  dajsand 
three  nights  kept  up  a  coostant  hot 
unavailing  assault  on  a  neighboarii^ 
fort  or  rath  for  the  recovery  of  ti» 
abducted  woman.  But  at  the  end  ^ 
that  time  it  was  found  that  the  body, 
or  what  in  their  belief  appeared  to  be 
the  body,  of  Mary  Kelly,  could  not 
be  kept  over  ground,  wherefore  it  via 
placed  in  the  grave  with  a  total  uobt> 
lief  of  its  identity.  Her  bereaved  hiu> 
band  and  her  brothers  watched  b» 
grave  day  and  night  for  three  weela 
after,  and  then  they  opened  it  vith 
the  full  conviction  of  finding  only  t 
birch  broom,  or  the  akeleton  of  soot 
deformed  monster  in  it.  In  thi^ 
however,  they  were  mistaken,  for  tjnef 
found  in  it  what  they  had  pat  iQ(» 
it,  but  in  a  much  more  advanced  itatt 
of  decomposition." 

There  is  no  prejudice  morefirmif 
rooted  than  the  belief  in  the  abdoctioa 


*  The  <*  Book  of  Glendaloc"  does  not  now  exist ;  but  a  transcript  of  it^ 
•*  Wonders"  is  preserved  in  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote,"  in  the  library  of  the  Ro'U 
Irish  Academy.  The  belief  in  the  brownie  still  exists  among  the  superstitious  F^ 
by terians  of  the  mountains  of  Derry  and  Antrim,  who  leave  bread  and  milk  tif 
him  on  the  hearth  every  night.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  find  any  genumi' 
pagan  Irish  superstition  without  being  more  or  less  modified  by  the  wonders  of  tie 
Old  or  New  Testament.  The  witch  of  Endor,  and  the  serpent  turned  into  the  rU 
of  Moses,  have  modified  all  our  superstitions — ^the  marvellous  corrupting  tbe 
marvellous.  The  devils  goin^  into  the  swine  have  also  helped  to  tinge  all  oor 
saints'  legends.  The  only  genuine  stories  we  have  are  told  in  the  ••  Discourse  b^ 
ween  Patrick  and  Caoilte  Mao  Ronan,**  a  work  which  has  not  been  interpolated  b^ 
the  monks.  It  is  a  purely  bardic  production.  In  all  his  Hves,  Patrick '»  ^^ 
a  greater  man  than  Christ,  and  therefore  all  his  miracles  become  ridiculotts. 

t  See  "The  Irish  version  of  Nennius,*'  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  "IrW 
Archeological  Society's  Transactions,*'  page  209. 

J  Whenever  the  good  people  venture  abroad,  or  suddenly  change  their  resident* 
in  the  open  day,  their  transit  is  marked  by  a  whirlwind,  in  the  eddies  of  vrbirs 


regard  to  the  supernatural  movement  ever  drops  from  him.  Many  persons  hA^^ 
told  us  that  they  have  often  heard  and  felt  the  fairies  pass  by  them  with  a  soao  I 
like  that  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  or  a  flock  of  sparrows  on  the  wmg. 
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of  recenih-ooafined  females^  for  the 

purpose  of  actiog  as  nurses  either  to 

the  children  of  the  fairy  qaeen^  or  to 

.'ome  of  those  carried  away  from  earth. 

Id  certain  cases  of  mental  aberration 

which  sometimes  oecor  at  this  period, 

Liie  unhappj  state  of  the  patient  is 

•ilwajs  attributed  to  fairy  interference. 

it  i«  beiieTed  that  the  real  person  is 

r.ot  physically  present;  but  that  the 

[utient  is  one  of  the  fairies  who  has 

i^sumed  the  features  and  general  ap- 

i^^raoce  of  the  abducted  individual, 

«Lile  the  actual  person  is  "giving  the 

•reait"  to  one  of  Fin  Varra's  children 

tr.  the  t&iry  halls  of  the  hill  of  Knock- 

L:uh.  lo  such  cases,  if  there  has  been 

uij  ddaj  in  recovery,  the  medical  at- 

'•^  .'Lint  is  at  once  discarded,  and  if  the 

rriir  had  been  called  in  to  read  prayers 

<  -er  her,  and  if  this  did  not  prove 

:o3]ediately   effectual,    all    legalised 

rraccitioners,  medical  or  ecclesiastical, 

^rc  dismissed,  and  the  fairy  doctor  is 

•v'i'ied to.     His  mode  of  proceeding 

i  u>ual]y  as  follows :  he  fills  a  cup,  or 

'<  ueglass  with  oaten  meal,  and  mutters 

"f^r  it  an  Irish   prayer.      He  then 

''vers  it  with  a  cloth,  and  applies  it 

t"  the  heart,  back,  and  sides,  repeat- 

^^  the  incantation  on  each  applica- 

'^  »•    If  it  is  a  fairy  that  is  present, 

"ue  half  of  the   meal  disappears  at 

'&e  side  of  the  vessel,  as  if  it  were 

'dt  down  from  above.     That  which 

'  naiiM  is  made  into  three  small  cakes 

^vi  baked  upon  the   hearth.      The 

'-^^  person  is  to  eat  one  of  these  every 

3' rning  "  fasting  ;"  when  the  spell  is 


more  replaced   by  the  real  mortal^ 
sound  and  whole.  * 

As  the  person  is  not  always  conscious 
of  her  state  while  labouring  under  what 
is  termed  by  physicians,  *'puerpural 
mania,"  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  any 
very  accurate  or  collected  account  of  the 
fairy  nursery  in  which  they  pass  their 
time ;  and  when  the  cures  and  charms 
prove  ineffectual,  and  they  ''die  all 
out,*'  the  truth  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult to  attain,  nevertheless  it  is  not 
quite  impossible.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  would  refer  our  readers  to  a  very 
poetic  and  well- told  legend  in  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Neilson's  "  Introduction  to  the 
Irish  Language,"!  where  we  have  an 
account  of  one  Mary  Rourke,  who, 
having  died  in  childbirth,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  was  washed,  laid 
out,  waked,  keened,  and  buried  with 
all  due  form  and  ceremonial.  Mary, 
however,  "  was  in  Knockmagha,  three 
quarters  of  a  year,  nursing  a  child ; 
entertained  with  mirth  and  sweet 
songs,  but  notwithstanding,  she  was 
certainly  in  affliction.  At  length  the 
host  of  the  castle  told  her  that  her 
husband  was  now  married  to  another 
woman,  and  that  she  should  indulge 
no  longer  in  sorrow  and  melancholy  ; 
that  Fin  Yar  and  all  his  family  were 
about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  province  of 
Ulster.  They  set  out  at  cock-crowing, 
from  smooth  Knockmaah  forth,  both 
FinVarra  and  bis  valiant  host.  And 
many  a  fairy  castle,  rath,  and  mount 
they  shortly  visited  from  dawn  of  day 
till  fall  of  night,  on  beautiful  winged 
coursers :— - 


en,  the  fiury  departs,  and  is  once 

'* '  Around  Knock  Greine  and  Knock-na-Bae, 
Ben  Bulbin  and  Keis-Corainn, 
To  Ben  Echlann  and  Loch  Da  ean. 
From  thence  north-east  to  Slieve  Guilin, 
l^hey  travelled  the  lofty  bills  of  Mourne, 
Round  high  Slieve  Donard  and  Ballachan^ry, 
Down  to  Dundrim,  Dundrum  and  Dunardalay, 
Right  forward  to  Knock-na-Feadala."{ 

*  The  '*meal  cure**  is  likewise  employed,  with  some  modification,  for  the  heart-ache, 
!  in  that  case,  the  expression,  **  Foir  an  Cridbe,  ease  the  heart,  ease  the  heart," 
'^ade  nse  of  by  the  charmer  on  each  application.  Here  the  patient  generally  visits 


•  r,) 


11 


r-toronaMouday,  Thursday,  and  Monday,  and  the  meal  in  the  cup  is  lessened 
h  time  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  disease  removed,  until  at  last  it  is  com- 
'•jy  emptied.     The  remnant  is  brought  home  each  day  by  the  patient,  who 
't  not  lose  any  of  it,  nor  speak  to  any  person  by  the  way.     The  invalid  is  then 
nake  it  into  a  cake,  and  sit  by  the  nre  until  it  is  baked,  taking  care  that 
'  •(^r  cat,dog,  nor  any  other  living  thing  passes  between  him  and  his  cake  until 
'^  hakcd  ana  eaten  with  three  sprigs  of  watercress,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 
.•  tDiial  core  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  fairy  sleight  of  hand,  and  worthy  the 
''^ntioQ  of  modern  wizards. 
^  Dublin,  printed  for  P.  Hogan,  I80a 
I  These  are  all  the  celebrated  haunts  of  the  fairy  people  in  the  west  and  north. 
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Now  at  the  foot  of  Knock-na-Feadala 
there  lived  with  bis  mother,  who  was  a 
a  widow  woman,  a  boy  named  Tbadj 
Hughes,  an  honest,  pious,  hard-working 
bachelor.  Well,  Thady  went  out  on 
Hallow-eve  night,  about  the  very  time 
that  the  court  of  Fin  Varra  were 
pa8sinf<  through  the  air,  and  as  he 
stood  in  the  gap  of  an  old  fort  looking 
up  at  the  stars  that  were  shining  bright 
through  the  clear  frosty  ur,  he  ob- 
served a  dark  cloud  moving  towards 
him  from  the  south-west,  with  a  great 
whirlwind;  and  he  heard  the  sound  of 
horses  upon  the  wind,  as  a  mighty 
troop  of  cavalry  came  over  the  ford, 
and  straight  along  the  valley,  to  the 
very  rath  on  which  he  stood.  Thady 
was  in  a  mighty  flustrification,  and 
trembled  all  over,  but  be  remembered 
that  he  had  often  heard  it  siud  by 
knowledgable  people,  that  if  you  cast 
the  dust  that  is  under  your  foot, 
against  the  whirlwind  at  the  instant 
that  it  passes  you,  "  them  that's  in  it,** 
if  they  have  any  human  being  along 
with  them,  are  obliged  to  be  released. 
So,  being  of  a  humane  disposition,  he 
lifted  a  handful  of  the  gravel  that  was 
under  his  foot,  and  threw  it  lustily,  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  against  the 
blast,  when,  lo  and  behold!  down 
falls  a  young  woman,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  Mary  Rourke  from  Gal- 
way,  all  the  way,  but  mighty  weak 
entirely.  Thady  took  courage,  having 
heard  her  groan  like  a  Christian,  so 
he  spoke  softly  to  her,  and  lifted  her 
up,  and  brought  her  home  to  his  mo- 
ther, who  took  care  of  her  till  she  re- 
covered.  In  process  of  time  the  heart 
of  Thady  was  softened,  and  he  took 
Mary  to  wife,  and  they  lived  mighty 
happy  and  contented  for  a  year  and  a 
day,  the  lovingest  couple  in  the  whole 
county  Down,  till  a  stocking  merchant 
from  Connemarra,  passing  that  way, 
recognised  her  as  the  wife  of  Michael 
Joyce,  of  Gort,  who  shortly  after 
came  all  the  ways  from  Connaught  to 
claim  her :  and  it  took  six  clergy  and 
a  bishop  to  say  whose  wife  she  was.* 
A  few,  however,  of  those  who  have 


been  carried  away  have  returned,  and 
have  left  us  faithful  records  of  all 
they  saw,  and  what  was  sud  and  do&e 
in  the  court  of  his  elfin  majestj. 
There  lived  a  woman  in  Innis  Shark, 
one  Biddy  Mannion,  as  handsome  aod 
likely  a  fisherman's  wife  as  you  would 
meet  in  a  day's  walk.  She  was  uU, 
and  fair  in  the  face,  with  skin  like  an 
egg,  and  hair  that  might  vie  with  tke 
gloss  of  the  raven's  wing.  She  was 
married  about  a  twelvemonth,  when 
the  midwife  presented  her  basbandi 
Patsy-Andrew  M<Intire,t  with  ai  fine 
a  man-child  as  could  be  found  betwea 
Shark  and  America,  and  sore  the; 
are  the  next  parishes^  with  onlj  ti» 
Atlantic  fur  a  mearing  between  thciD. 
The  young  one  throve  apace,  and  lil 
the  women  and  gosrips  said,  tk 
Biddy  Manion  was  the^  lucky  wodui 
and  the  finest  nurse  seen  in  the  islainl 
for  many  a  day.  Now  the  kiog  of  the 
fairies  had  a  child  about  the  same  age 
or  a  little  older,  but  the  queen  vas 
not  able  to  nurse  it,  for  she  vai 
mighty  weakly  after  her  Ijing-in,  ai 
her  husband  had  a  falling  oat  vith 
another  fairy  potenUte  that  lives  do«i 
one  side  of  the  Giant's  Cauieva;, 
who,  by  the  force  of  magic  and  [»» 
rogues,  banished  the  suck  from  Iki 
Connaught  princess  for  spite.  Tki 
gentry  had  their  eye  upon  Biddy  Mai* 
nion  for  a  long  time,  but  as  ihe  alvaii 
wore  A  gospel  round  her  neck,  and  k«fi 
an  erni  sewed  up  in  her  dotbes,  si* 
was  proof  against  all  their  machinatioBi 
and  seductions.  At  long  roo,  ho*« 
ever,  she  lost  this  herb,  and  one  fioe 
summer's  night  the  young  ^attr^oi^ 
being  mighty  cross  with  the  teett 
wouldn't  sleep  in  the  cradle  at  m 
but  was  ever  more  starUng  andcryio^ 
as  if  the  life  was  leaving  tiioif  fo  ^ 
got  up  at  last,  determined  to  take  bim 
to  bed  to  herself,  and  she  went  down  » 
the  kitchen  to  light  a  candle.  ^«l* 
just  as  she  was  blowing  a  coalf  thna 
men  caught  a  hold  of  her,  before  bm 
could  bless  herself,  and  she  was  nnaw 
to  shout  or  say  a  word,  so  th^ 
brought  her  out  of  the  house   "^' 


*  For   farther  particulars  on  the  subject  of    Irish  medical    superstitions.  » 
regards  the  obstetric  art,  see  the"  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Scieoc 
for  the  present  month. 

t  Patsy,    Pad,   Paddy,    Parra,   Pauric,    Paddeny,    Paurikeen,   and  Psud«tf. 
are  all  abreviations,  synonymes,  or  short  names  for  our  patron  saint 

X  A  lery  young  inumt. 
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easj,  and  pnt   her    upon    a   pillioD« 

behind  ooe  of  themseWeSy  on  a  ^ne 

bbck  hone  that  was  ready  waiting 

outride  the  door.     She  was  no  sooner 

seated  behind  one  of  the  men«  than 

avij  they  all  galloped  without  saying 

>  word.    It  was  as  calm  and  beautiful 

a  night  as  ever  came  out  of  the  sky, 

JQst  before  the  moon  rose  **  between 

da;  and  dark/'  with  the  gloom    of 

p^ing  twilight,  softening  every  break 

upon  the  surrounding  landscape,  and 

not  a  breath  of  air  was  to  be  felt.  They 

rode  on  a  long  time,  and  she  didn't 

bow  where  thej  were  going  to  ;  but 

«be  thought  to  herself  they  must  be 

•n  the  mainland,  for  she  heard  the 

frtgs  croaking  in  the    ditches;    the 

''tRMin  Una  was  sounding  away  in 

tbe  bogs,  and  the    nannatm   airigh* 

vas  wheeling  ttorer  their  heads.     At 

lut  the  horse  stopped  of  itself  all  of  a 

radden  before  the   gate   of  a   <'big 

boQie,'*t  at  the  butt  of  a  g^eat  hill 

vith  trees  growing  all  round  it,  where 

}he  had  never  been  before  in  her  life. 

There  was  much  light  in  the  house,  and 

fmeotly  a  grand-looking  gentleman 

'Iressed  all  in  scarlet,  with  a  cocked 

^it  on  his  head,  and  a  sword  by  his 

'.ide,  and  his  fingers  so  cohered  with 

^gs  that  they  shone  "  like  lassar  Una 

>n  a  bog  hole,'*t  lifted  her  off   the 

piilioo  as  polite  as  possible,  handed 

btr  into   the  house,  and  bid  her  a 

^Qd  mile  failte^  just  the  same  as  if 

b<f  bad  known  her  all  his  lifetime. 

The  gentleman  left  her  sitting  in  one 
'f  the  rooms,  and  when  he  was  gone 
'^e  saw  a  young  woman  standing  at 
the  thrfuhal  of  the  door,  and  looking 
^^7  earnestly  at  her,  as  if  she  wanted 
to  speak  to  her.  "  Troth  I'll  speak, 
iny  wav,"  says  Biddy  Mannioo,  "  for 
J  I  didn't,  Vm  sure  Td  burst."  And 
vith  that  she  bid  her   the   time  of 


day,  and  asked  her  why  she  was  look- 
ing  at    her   so    continuously.      The 
woman  then  ^gave  a  great  sigh,  and 
whispered  to  her,  **  If  you  take  my 
advice,    Biddy    Mannion,    you'll    not 
taste  bit,  bite,  or  sup,  while  you  are  in 
this  house,  for  if  you  do  you'll  be 
sorry  for  it,  and  maybe  never   get 
home  again  to  your  child  or  husband. 
I    eat   and    drank    mv  'fill,    forriar 
geraugh,%  the  first  night  I  came,  and 
that's  the  reason  that  I  am  left  here 
now   in   this  enchanted  place  where 
every  thing  you  meet  is   bewitched 
even  to  the  mate  itself.  But  when  you 
go     home     send     word     to     them 
that's  after  me,  Tim   Conneely  that 
lives  one  side  of  the  Rillaries,  that  I 
am  here,  and  may  be  he'd  try  what 
Father   Pat  Prendergast,  the  blessed 
abbot  of  Cong,  could  do  to  get  nie 
out  of  it.  "Biddy  was  just  going  to  make 
further  inquiries  of  the  strange  woman, 
when  in  the  clapping  of  your  hand 
she  was  gone,  and  the  man  with  the 
scarlet  coat  came  back,  and  the  same 
woman  bringing  in  a  young  child  in 
her  arms.     The  man  took  the  child 
fi'om  the  woman,  and  gave  it  to  Biddy 
to  put  it  to  the  breast,  and  when  it 
had  drank   its  fill  he  took  it  away 
and  invited  her  into  another    room 
where  the  queen — a  darling,  fine-look- 
ing lady,  as  you'd  meet  in  a  day's 
wsJk — was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  sur- 
rounded by  a  power  of  quality,  dressed 
up  for  all  the  world  like  judges  with 
big  wigs,  and  red  gowns  upon  them. 
There  was  a  tablo  laid  out  with  all 
sorts  of  eating,  of  which  the  man  in 
the  cocked  hat  pressed  her  to  take 
something;    she   made    answer    that 
she  was  no  ways  hungry,  but  that  if 
they  could  ^ive  her  a  cure  for  a  little 
girl  belonging  to  one  of  her  neigh- 
bours, who  was  mighty  daune,  and 


*  There  are  no  frogs  in  these  small  islands.  The  hunnaun  Una  is  the  bittern, 
'I'ld  the  minnavn  airigh  (the  airy  kid,)  is  the  clocking  snipe,  so  called  from  the  noise 
"^bich  it  makes  like  the  bleating  of  a  kid,  while  wheeling  in  the  air  daring  the  twi- 
:ii:ht  of  a  summer's  evening.  Neither  of  these  birds  are  found  in  the  small  islands 
•■t  the  west. 

t  The  word  "  big  house"  is  a|)p1ied  by  the  peasantry  to  moat  gentlemen's  seats. 

;  This,  though  a  homely  simile,  is  one  very  frequently  used  in  many  parts  of 
^  moaught,  to  express  any  bright  shining  appearance.  The  lassar  lena,  which 
iroy^B  in  bogs  and  marshy  places,  is  the  ranunculus  flammea,  so  called,  from  its 
-.ri'.iiant  yellow  colour.  It  is  a  plant  possessing  many  medicinal  virtues,  and  will 
^im  a  special  notice  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  herb  cures,  and  popular  botany 
' '  the  Irish. 

^*  Literally,  bitter  grief,  woe,  or  sorrow ;  it  is  an  expression  denoting  great 
'  ,'ret. 
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nerer  well  in  herself  since  she  had  a 
fit  of  the  feur-gurtagh,*  and  to  send 
herself  home  to  Sharks  she  would  be 
fbr  ever  obliged  to  them.  The  king, 
for  that  was  the  gentleman  with  the 
cocked  hat,  said  he  had  ne'er  a  cure. 

*'  Indeed,  then/'  said  the  mother  of 
the  child,  "  as  I  was  the  cause  of  your 
coming  here,  honest  woman,  you  must 
get  the  cure ;  go  home,**  says  she, 
speaking  for  all  the  world  like  an  Eng* 
lish woman,  "  and  get  ten  green  rishes 
from  the  side  of  the  well  of  Augha- 
valla,t  throw  the  tenth  away,(  and 
squeeze  the  juice  of  the  rest  of  them 
into  the  bottom  of  a  taycup,  and  give 
it  to  the  colleen  to  drink,  and  she 
will  get  well  in  no  time." 

The  king  then  put  a  ring  on  her 
finger  and  told  her  not  to  lose  it  by 
any  manner  of  means,  and  that  as 
long  as  she  wore  this  ring  no  person 
could  hurt  or  harm  her.  He  then 
rubbed  a  sort  of  an  ointment  on  her 
eyes,  and  no  sooner  had  he  done  so 
than  she  found  herself  in  a  frightful 
cave  where  she  couldn't  see  her  hand 
before  her.  "  Don*t  be  any  ways 
afeard,**  says  he ;  *'  this  it  to  let  you 
know  what  kind  of  a  people  we  are 
that  took  you  away.  We  are  the 
fallen  angels  that  the  people  up  above 
upon  the  earth  call  the  fairies ;"  and 
then  after  a  while  she  began  to  see 
about  her,  and  the  place  was  full  of 
dead  men's  bones,  and  had  a  terrible 
nasty  smell :  and  after  a  while  he  took 
her  into  another  room  where  there 
was  more  light,  and  here  she  found  a 


wonderful  sight  of  young  ciiildren, 
and  them  all  blindfolded,  and  doing 
nothing  bat  sitting  upon  poohnau.^ 
These  were  the  souls  of  infants  that  vere 
never  baptised.  After  that  he  shewed 
her  a  beautiful  garden,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  there  wasalargegate  which heopeoed 
with  a  key  that  was  hung  to  his  witch- 
chain.  **  Now,"  says  he, ''  yon  srenot 
far  from  your  own  house  ;**  so  he  let 
her  out ;  and  then  says  he,  "  who  is 
that,  that  is  coming  down  the boreen?* 
and  «  hen  she  turned  her  back  to  look 
who  it  was,  behold  the  man  with  the 
red  coat  and  the  cocked  hat  had  dis- 
appeared. Biddy  Mannion  could  not  we 
anybody,  but  she  knew  full  well  the 
place  where  she  was  in  a  minote,  snd 
that  it  was  the  little  road  that  led  dovo 
to  the  annaghi  just  beside  her  own 
bouse,  and  when  she  west  up  to  the  door 
she  met  another  woman  the  very  moral 
of  herself,  just  as  fair  as  if  shesav 
her  in  the  looking-glass,  who  said  to 
her  as  she  passed,  •'What  a  gamei 
your  husband  is  that  didn't  know  the 
difference  between  you  and  me.*'  She 
said  no  more,  but  Biddy  went  in  and 
found  her  child  in  a  beautiful  slcepi 
with  his  face  smiling,  like  the  butter- 
cups in  Miy. 

Here  for  the  present  we  close  cor  sa- 
perstitions,  with  many  kind  thank  to 
the  various  friends  who  have  assisted  as. 
At  some  future  period  we  hope  to 
continue  them.  In  the  meantiiDe, 
we  would  "thankfully  receive,  vA 
gratefully  acknowledge,  the  smallest 
contribution"  from  town  or  oountrt. 


*  Feurgortac,  literally,  **  the  hungry  grassy"  a  weakness,  the  result  of  sodden 
hunger,  said  to  come  on  persons  during  a  long  journey,  or  in  particular  plt^- 
in  consequence  of  treading  on  a  particalar  kind  of  Jairy-enchanted  grm, 
called  the  f^^jt  50|tT;dd  hy  the  native  Irish.  A  bit  of  oaten  cake  is  said  to 
be  the  best  cure  for  it. 

t  A  holy  well,  in  the  barony  of  Marrisk,  not  far  from  Croagh  Patrick,  celebrated 
for  its  *•  cures,**  and  its  blessed  trout. 

t  The  antiquity  of  tithes  is  instanced  in  numberless  examples  in  our  *'  cnres/ 
and  fairy  lore.  For  example,  ten  gooseberry  thorns  are  plucked  to  cure  **the 
stye ;"  nine  are  pointed  at  the  part  effected,  and  the  tenth  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder.  Nine  was  the  mystic  number,  but  the  additional  one  was  added  by  tiie 
church  for  wise  purpoes. 

§  Mushrooms,  fairy-stools,  or  puff-balls  :  the  term  is  appliedto  all  the  family  of 
fungi. 

II  A  cut  away  bog. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

«it\I.  ITS  LBAOINO  FEATTJRB8  AND  JJOST  REMARKABLK  LOCALITIES— AJfCIEUT  TRADITION  AHD 
MODKRW  BYPOTHEKia — WITB  AX  INTRODUCTION,  BY  WAY  OF  rUEFACB,  TO  TUB  COftTBlIT 
COOK. 


It  was  chill  and  cold  to  a  degree,  when, 
fatigued  with  the  exertions  of  the  day 
just  paasedy   I  hetook  myself  to  the 
eoDvrat  Ikitchen,  in  qaest  of  food  and 
tire.      There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more 
trjing  to  a  wayfarer  of    the  desert, 
than  the  rapid  transition  from  heat  to 
c/id,  ia  the  fonr-and-twenty  hours — 
vnu    experience     extremes    of  both. 
Well  might  the  patriarch  complain  to 
Labao :     **  Thus  was  I,  in  the    day 
drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost 
1>T  night ;  and  the  sleep  departed  from 
mine   eyes."     Often   I  have  felt  the 
truth  of  poor  Jacob's  words ;  but  at 
the  preient  moment  hanger  and  cold 
ha*!  succeeded  heat  and  drought.  Our 
^cnrants  were  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  bustle,  infallibly  incident 
•>n  the  arrival  of  a  rather  numerous 
party,  neither  had,  nor  seemed  likely 
t<)  9ubnde.     A  cheerful  fire,  however, 
always  a  welcome  sight,  blazed  in  the 
'unpte  hearth  of  the  convent  kitchen, 
over  which  hung  a  capacious  caldron, 
rimmering  good-humouredly  above  the 
ilickering  flame,  holding  out  the  fair 
promise  of  a  substantial  supper   for 
our  hungry  crew,  to  which  there  was 
little  fear  we  should  not  do  ample  jus- 
tice.    Bat  a  man  seldom  knows  when 
l.<  is  well  off;  and  so  instead  of ''  let> 
ting  well  alone,"  I  must  go  to  turn  a 
pile  of  fresh  charcoal,  as  I  imagined, 
into  the  already  well-filled  fireplace. 

*'  What  on  earth  are  you  about,  my 
i''>od  fellow?"  shouted  a  well-inten- 
tiooed  friend  at  my  elbow  ;  and,  un- 
cereraonioualy  arresting  my  labours, 
be  plunged  a  stick  into  the  burning 
ma38,  tossing  out  of  it  a  heap  of 
Red  Sea  muUet,  charred  and  smoky, 
^  hich  in  my  innocence  I  had  mistaken 
i'«/r  fuel,  and  thrown  on  as  wood. 
Hanger  no  doubt  quickens  some  men's 
f-iculties,  while  it  dulls  those  of  others. 
The  staple  commodity  of  our  repast. 


«< 


in  petto,"  was  rescued  by  the  acute- 
ness  of  my  good  friend's  nose — to  his 
credit  I  record  it — I  reserve  the  name* 

Presently  in  rolled  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  personage,  to  wit,  the 
brother  who  filled  the  multifarious 
offices  of  convent  cook.  He  was  a 
jolly,  little,  old  fellow,  short,  stont, 
and  well  conditioned ;  a  hoary  head 
and  silver  beard  compensating  in 
some  degree  the  fire  of  his  rubicund 
countenance  ;  but  on  the  present  oc- 
casion this  good  brother  was  evidently 
"chock  fuir*  of  Arakee,  and  for  the 
moment  up  for  anything  rather  than 
the  dull  routine  of  his  everyday  avo- 
cations. 

Coquus,  on  entering,  steadied  him- 
self, looked  superciliously  all  around 
him,  and  commenced  operations  by  in- 
continently kickini^  the  convent  cat ; 
he  then  seized  grimalkin  by  her  tail, 
and  flung  her  to  the  remotest  end  of 
the  apartment.  My  turn  comes  next, 
thought  I  ;  but  no,  his  reverence  had 
fallen  foul  of  some  pewter  platters, 
laden  with  dirty  rice  and  other  deli- 
cacies ;  and  finally  jambing  a  flaring 
rush-light  against  a  wooden  shelf,  the 
shelf  took  fire,  and  that  end  of  the  kit- 
chen was  in  a  blaze.  Elated  with  this  last 
and  brilliant  achievement,  the  cook  turn- 
ed his  back  on  the  conflagration,  and  so- 
lemnly declaring  "he  never  would  cook 
any  man's  dinner  any  more,"  retired 
under  cover  of  the  smoke.  Fortunately 
the  room  was  walled  with  granite; 
there  were  no  more  inflammable  ma- 
terials within  reach  ;  moreover  neither 
cook  nor  convent  being  mine,  I  sat 
quiet  and  looked  on. 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs  Paulo 
very  seasonably  appeared ;  but  not,  I 
must  confess  it,  as  Paulo  ought,  or  as 
Paulo  was  accustomed  to  appear,  for 
even  Paulo  had  not  abstained  from 
Arakee,  and  was,  in  consequence,  to 
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use  an  Irish  idiom,  ''somewhat  the 
worse  for  liquor  ;*'  but*  indeed,  I  can- 
not say  much  the  worse.  Cooking, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  was  one  amongst 
Paulo's  numerous  hobbies;  so,  con 
amore,  he  took  up  a  mighty  ladle  that  lay 
near,  and,  chaunting  a  sonorous  re- 
frain, or  rather  war-song,  commenced 
the  composition  of  a  black,  suspicious- 
looking  mess,  which  he  imaginatiYely 
termed  soup*  I  had  eaten  of  too 
many  incomprehensible  messes  since  I 
first  set  foot  in  Alexandria,  to  doubt 
the  edibilitT  of  anything,  so  I  took  him 
at  his  word.  Paulo  was  always  what 
is  called  **  a  character,"  but  Paulo,  as 
he  then  stood  before  me,  was  a  pic- 
ture ;  the  well-turned  features,  topped 
with  the  red  tarboush — the  busby 
beard — the  flashing  eye — the  counte- 
nance lit  up,  or  left  in  dim  obscurity, 
as  the  fitful  blaze  of  the  wood-fire  rose 
and  fell — ^his  attitude  as  he  brandished 
the  reeking  ladle^then  the  bubbling 
caldron,  and  the  forgiving  cat,  which 
bad  resumed  her  station  on  the  hearth, 
and  gazed  in  mute  astonishment  at 
Paulo— formed,  all,  a  most  imposing 
tableau,  the  more  satisfactory  as  af- 
fording a  proof  presumptive  of  some- 
thing m  the  way  of  supper  in  the  end. 

Different  was  the  scene,  as  on  awak- 
ing about  midnight,  I  rose  from  bed 
and  walked  out  to  the  gallery  outside 
my  chamber,  which  looked  down  on 
the  interior  of  the  convent.  The 
moon  was  rising  over  "the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Cross,"  touching  each 
rugged  peak  and  beetling  cliff  with 
the  first  faint  beaming  of  her  silvery 
radiance,  while  the  pile  of  crowded, 
strange-grouped  buildings  underneath 
me  still  slumbered  in  the  shade;  a 
light  was  glimmerinff  from  the  chapel 
window,  and  presenUy  the  low,  clear, 
chaunting  of  the  monks,  engaged  in 
their  midnight  worship,  fell  softly  on 
my  ear.  It  was  a  scene  of  tranquUlity, 
repose,  and  peace,  that  suited  well 
the  sacred  precincts  of  **  Horeb,  the 
Mount  of  God." 

The  march  of  the  preceding  day 
had  been  full  of  interest  and  highly- 
pleasurable  excitement.  Sinai,  from 
the  day  we  left  Suez,  had  been  our 
grand  object,  and  we  joyfully  ''  struck 
tent"  by  Serbal  at  break  of  day,  de- 
termined to  reach  the  convent  in  good 
time.  As  we  cleared  Serbal  and 
Its  adjacent  ranges,  the  country  be- 
came more  open,  and  the  towering 


mountuna  of  days  before  were  replaced 
by  low,  yet  varied,  ranges  of  rockj 
hills;  until,  as  we  netted  the  oot- 
skirts  of  Sinai,  the  eye  wandered  back 
on  a  world  of  round-topped  crags» 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  aguost  tiie 
deep  blue  of  the  horizon.  Bat  moao- 
tiun  scenery  in  these  wilds  of  Arabia, 
is,  I  believe,  unlike  mountain  scenery 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  known 
world.  The  Alps  of  Switzerland,  for 
example,  present  a  combtnatioD  of  at 
once  the  beautiful  and  sublime— the 
pine-g^rt  sides,  g^een  in  eternal  ver- 
dure; the  snow-capped  aommits, 
mingling  with  the  fleecy  cloods,  till 
earth  meets  heaven  ;  but  the  scenerj 
of  Arabia  Petrea  is  sterile,  aoblime, 
and  unearthly. 

Leaving  the  Desert  of  Sin,  and  a* 
tering  that  of  Simu,  what  a  stopen- 
dous  change  I — gashes  or  deep  gorges 
furrow  the  entire  face  of  the  coontrj 
— mountains  of  entire  rock  arise  on 
every  side,  craggy,  precipitate,  wn^ 
bare,  and  desolate ;  in  colour  black, 
or  brown,  or  red,  or  violet,  or  grey, 
or  of  a  creamy  whiteness :  in  hm 
various,  fantastic,  and  at  times  gro- 
tesque— gigantic  harlequins,  gronped 
without  order,  now  thronged  togetberi 
so  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  elbow-room 
between,  now  encircling  some  isolated 
w^i,  where  the  prickly  gum  or  sickly 
acacia  struggle  for  existence  with  the 
arid  soil ;  it  would  seem  the  chaos  of 
an  universal  earthquake — or  the  battl^ 
field  of  quenched  volcanoes— or  the 
bones  and  bowels  of  an  antedilaviao 
world  exhumed  or  half-protmding 
from  the  sepulchre — or  a  masquerade 
of  nature— or,  or,  or — supply  a  ^f^ 
comparison,  good  reader,  for  I  am  po* 
sitively  run  out ;  not  but  there  are 
glimpses  of  the  beautiful  enhancing  the 
sublime.  How  beautiful  is  that  oasis  in 
the  desert,  Wadi  Feiran,  with  its  cool 
streams  and  umbrageous  date  woods-^ 
beautiful  as  well  as  grand,  Mooot  Ser- 
bal and  its  neighbouring  valleys ;  bnt 
if  we  run  beautiful  and  sublime  against 
each  other,  I  maintain  it,  in  Arabia 
Petrea,  the  beautiful  has  not  the  ves- 
tige of  a  chance. 

Now  aU  this  time  while  we  bare 
been  discussing  scenery,  our  drome- 
daries have  jogged  on  to  Wadi  Solaf, 
and  we  are  actually  entering  Nskb  E| 
Hawa,  "The  Pass  of  the  Wind. 
Well,  the  baggage  having  been  sent 
the  long  way  round,  we  prepared  to 
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penetrate  the  outworks  of  the  Sinute 
ranee. 

The  ascent  of  this  pass  is  steep  and 
toiboroe ;  the  narrow  causeway,  con- 
^rructed  with  huf^e  granite  hlocksy  now 
plunging  among  frowning  crags — now 
^helriog  along  a  mass  of  rock,  while  a 
javniog  chasm  opens  at  one's  feet.     I 
bad  tested  my  cross-grained   drome- 
dary's powers  atascramble»  as  I  scaled 
that  pleasant   pass  called   Nagaboul- 
boudra — I  bad  fenced  him  a  little  over 
some  diffii  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  up-leap, 
by  the  way,  was  rather  domsy ;  but  I 
woald  back    him    to  any  extent  for 
"a  heavy  down."         Here    in    this 
"pass  of  the  wind»"  whatever  might  be 
the  capacities  of  my  steed,  I  could  get 
DO  good  of  the  saddle,  for  back  it  would 
go—then  forward — perambulating  all 
qnarters  of    the   quadruped,  instead 
ofstaying  where  nature  intended^  on  the 
bump.      A  lively  saddle  it  was  to  me 
that  dav.     If  you  can't  ride,  you  walk, 
&Dd  walking  I  hold  to  be  the  meanest 
of  all  methods  of  locomotion ;  but  we 
had  e'en  to  betake  ourselves  to  our 
respective  lees,  and  trudge  over  Nakb 
LI  Hawa  as  b^t  we  could.     On  gain- 
ins?  the  crest  of  the  pass,  the  perplexities 
•uid  perils  of  the  path  were  amply  re- 
compensed by  an  accidental  rencontre 
«ith  two  fair  ones  of  **  Araby's  daugh- 
ters"— right  pastoral  demoiselles — who 
Tere  pastnriDg  their  goats  by  the  way- 
ide  ^  long-eared,  shaggy,  ordinary- 
^'oking  animals  enougfh;  understand 
Qe,  I  said  that  of  the  goats — not  the 
cuidens,  who,  gentle    beings,    were 
^lytbing  but  ordinary  animals,  they 
^)6iDg  of  position  eminent,  both  perched 
on  a  conspicuous  rock ;  of  appearance 
unique,  if  not  prepossesing ;  complex- 
i'^ii,  browD,  perhaps  a  wee  thought 
'"'Otj,    but    well  calculated    (as   jet 
'racking      manufacturers     advertise) 
*'to  retun   its  brilliancy  in  any  di- 
iii3te" ;  coiffure,  a  cheveaux-de-frise  of 
razor-shells  (or  the  like),  planted  in 
•^•e  well-sreased  side  plaits ;  a  scollop- 
baped  shell  poked  in  front,  like  the 
lt;ak  of  a  hunting-cap,  completed  the 
tasteful  arrangement.     As  to  features, 
three  parts  of  the  nose,  and  the  whole 
lower  extremity  of  the  face,  being  en- 
v^'loped  in  the  loose  abiuyeh,  which, 
1 '"iceDding  from  the  head,  enwrapped 
^'•e  entire  person,  I  am  not  capable 
'f  giving  a  positive  opinion ;  but  if 
'-'Crest  only  equalled  the  eyes,  I  do 
uji  believe  the  young  ladies  would 


have  hidden  them  ;  there  they  sat,  and 
there  we  left  them,  and  there  they 
may  be,  tending  flocks  and  herds 
to  this  very  day.  Clearing  the  pass 
by  a  narrow  defile,  a  long,  broad  plain, 
walled  in  on  either  side  by  a  red  gra- 
nite range,  lay  spread  before  us,  at 
the  extremity  of  which,  but  partially 
screened  from  view  by  the  swell  of  the 
ground,  Jebel  Horeb  rose  in  front ; 
and  as  we  gained  the  highest  portion 
of  the  wadi,  the  mighty  panorama  of 
the  sacred  mountains  burst  gloriously 
on  the  sight.  On  our  left,  the  red 
and  sterile  ridges  of  ed-Deir ;  a  little 
to  the  right,  long  looked  for  Horeb, 
shooting  abruptly  from  the  plain,  while 
the  higher  summit  of  Jebel  Katharine 
outpeered  it  in  the  distance.  Leaving 
the  long  wadi  of  es- Sheik  on  our  left, 
and  rounding  the  eastern  edge  of 
Horeb,  we  entered  the  defile  of  Wadi 
Shueib,  a  narrow  gorge  between  ed- 
Deir  and  Sinai,  and  at  less  than  a 
mile's  distance  from  its  entrance.  On 
the  skirt  of  Sinai,  the  white  walls  of 
the  convent,  with  its  garden  of  dark 
cypress,  tall  poplar,  and  green  olives, 
greeted  our  eyes-— a  convent  it  is  call- 
ed, and  no  doubt  a  convent  it  actually 
is,  but  despite  of  the  peaceful  appella- 
tion, it  has  all  the  external  appearance 
of  a  mountain  fortlet — the  lofty  wall 
with  embrasures,  not  to  mention  more 
than  one  suspicious  piece  of  ordnance, 
giving,  on  the  whole,  a  gentle  intima- 
tion that  however  the  holy  fathers  may 
disclaim  the  "  arm  of  flesh,"  they  deem 
it  not  superfluous  to  erect  an  imposing 
barrier  between  the  potence  of  the 
Arab  and  the  impotence  of  the  recluse 
-»the  wolves  of  the  desert,  and  the 
lambs  of  the  fold.  Be  the  case  as 
it  may,  at  the  foot  of  this  said  high 
wall  we  were  glad  to  find  our  baggage, 
bedawin,  and  dromedaries  huddled,  as 
they  were,  promiscuously  beside  the 
water-tank.  Some  little  delay  was  oc- 
casioned while  we  waited  the  success  of 
a  missive  which  Paulo  had  just  sent 
up,  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  substan- 
tia cable  that  had  been  lowered  on 
our  arrival  from  a  little  door  near  the 
top  of  the  fortification.  This  epistle, 
procured  from  the  branch  convent  in 
Cairo,  setting  us  forth,  I  suppose,  as 
unexceptionable  characters,  produced 
a  satisfactory  result.  First  there  ap- 
peared a  heaid  and  shoulders  from  the 
orifice  aforesaid ;  next  issued  the 
cable,  slowly  descending,  with  an  omi 
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noofl  nooie  at  its  extremity;  and, 
lastly,  an  inharmontotis  voice  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  bade  us  welcome  in  un* 
intelligible  Greek.  By  twos  and  threes, 
our  arms  and  light  goods  hung  round 
U89  we  were  hauled  up  the  wall,  to  the 
music  of  the  windlass,  and,  on  landing, 
were  embraced,  like  old  acquaintances, 
by  the  superior  and  a  bevy  of  the  bro* 
therhood ;  very  friendly  old  gentlemen, 
thought  we,  but  beards  uncomfortably 
bushy  ;  in  fact,  it  was  equal  to  saluting 
a  score  of  scouring  brushes,  but  not 
near  so  clean.  Piloted  through  an  he- 
terogeneous heap  of  building  thrown 
in  complete  "chance  medley*'  together, 
(a  Christian  church  and  Mohamedan 
mosque  figuring  amongst  the  rest  in  a 
contiguity  so  fraternal,  I  half  imagined 
for  the  moment  it  was  planned  by  the 
National  Board  of  Education  for  Ire- 
land), we  were  ultimately  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Brother  Pietro,  a  mercu- 
rial genius,  who,  though  the  evening 
was  ''  cold  as  charity,"  came  to  meet 
us  arrayed  in  a  fur-lined  pelisse,  but 
destitute  of  any  other  article  of  cloth- 
ing from  head  to  foot.  Pietro  was  a 
lay  brother,  and  a  mad  monk,  an  ac- 
complished linguist,  a  polite  gentlemani 
an  untiring  cicerone,  and  interminable 
talker,  but  with  ail  his  excellencies, 
gifted  with  so  enormous  a  bump  of 
acquisitiveness,  that  he  asked  for  al- 
most every  article  he  set  eyes  on,  and 
what  he  failed  to  get  for  asking,  be 
appropriated  by  stealth.  Poor  Pietro, 
he  belonged,  1  learned  afterwards,  to 
a  family  of  respectability  in  Cairo,  but 
becoming  light  in  the  head  through  ill- 
ness, was  banished  to  the  wilds  of  Sinat. 
Mounting  a  narrow  stMrcase,  we 
were  led  along  a  respectable  cor- 
ridor, from  which  opened  the  apart- 
ments destined  for  the  use  of  travel- 
lers. This  portion  of  the  convent 
was  new,  and  showed  rather  an  in- 
crease of  custom  in  the  hotel  depart- 
ment. Pietro  having  paraded  us  along 
the  gallery,  led  us  back  to  the  head  of 
the  staircase  from  which  we  had  set 
out,  introducing  us  to  the  reception- 
room,  a  small  chamber,  comfortably 
carpeted  and  divaned,  wher^  a  rosy- 
gilled  little  padre  awaited  to  do  the 
honors  for  the  superior,  whose  absence 
he  excused.  All  this  and  a  compli- 
mentary oration,  placing  the  convent 
and  its  delights  at  our  disposal — allow- 
ing us  to  import*  moreover,  our  own 
mutton  from  the  other  side  of  the 


wall,  with  smkdry  othtr  pnvikges  sad 
immunities,  for  he  understood  we  were 
not  Latin  Christians — Pietro  interpret- 
ed, with  a  variety  of  interpolations. 

The  honest  monk  having  exhauited 
his  stock  of  rhetoric,  customary  on 
such  occasions,  the  learned  man  of 
our  party,  laying  by  his  shebook,  sod 
hemming  nervously,  as  being  abont  to 
oommit  himself  in  Roimaic,  rose  to  re- 
ply. We  were  rather  elated  at  bar- 
ing  so  erudite  a  member  in  our  partV) 
and  awaited  in  some  anxiety  the  dis- 
play of  elocution  that  was  to  utaa 
the  dwellers  in  the  convent,  but,  sia«, 
for  the  vaunted  powers  of  our  good 
friend — he  stammered,  stumbled,  grev 
red,  hot,  and  choky,  but  his  toogsc 
refused  to  turn  Romaic  jtro  hoc  ncf, 
so  after  blundering  till  the  jolly  father 
was  convulsed  with  merrimenti  aiKi 
Pietro  leaped  on  bia  nether  extreoitt. 
like  a  galvanised  frog,  the  orator  j^ve 
up  in  confusion,  and  betook  himself 
vigoroQsly  to  hia  pipe—of  course,  ve 
loudly  applauded,  and  our  monk,  riaog 
from  his  cushion,  departed,  to  pat  into 
execution  the  ho^itahle  intents  be  had 
expressed. 

Next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock. 
with  a  long-legged  lay  brother  as  oar 
guide,  and  an  Arab  serf  of  the  oonrent, 
laden  with  a  leather  bag  of  edibles,  ss 
commissariat,  we  set  forth  in  hi^ 
spirits  to  explore  the  heights  of  tb« 
sacred  mountain.  This  time  we  were 
not  compelled  to  have  recoone  to  the 
trap-door,  windUss,  and  cable,  hot 
entering  a  long,  dark  passage,  scenred 
at  eitMT  extrenity  by  a  lev  hat 
massive  iron  gate,  we  emerged  at 
once  into  daylight  and  the  eooreot 
garden.  This  garden,  as  far  ai  trees 
and  shrubs  could  make  it,  was  t^7 
pleasant  to  behold ;  the  flg,  the  al- 
mond, and  the  olive  flourished  io  lus- 
riance  9  pot-herbe,  and  planti  of  ra- 
rious  descriptions,  looked  fresh  sod 
vigorous,  but  as  for  neatness,  or  ereo 
the  appearance  of  careful  caltord 
many  as  were  the  pious  prepristdrt 
of  the  premises,  few  were  the  gar* 
deners  of  the  establsshmtnt ;  indeed, 
to  speak  generically,  your  monk  i?  > 
ruminating  aninud,  and  ineootesuhly 
addicted  to  repose ;  he  is  neithergi^ 
to  wear  out  his  brain  by  over  stodt, 
nor  his  body  by  over  work— he  go** 
through  his  offices,  eateth,  drinketiH 

sleepetfa,  and  groweth  fat,  lirtng  ^  * 
good  old  aga^e  wmntath  DOt  for  tb« 
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milk  of  hnman  kindness ;  but  on  contra- 
,  diction,  he  waxeth  cross — he  is  a  lover 
of  small  talky  and  doth  take  delight  in 
gossip — nor  hath  he  a  holy  horror  of 
good  cheer — moreover,  he  despiseth 
not  the  sight  or  touch  of  gold,  but  the 
ohJDk  of  the  merry  metal  is  as  music  on 
bis  ear— he  is  of  a  quiescent  quality, 
and  his  worth  is  negative,  if  not  nought. 
Our  guide  was,  however,  well  satis- 
fied with  his  garden,  and  pointed  out 
it>  beauties  with  a  triumphant  air,  at 
vhich  Pietro  fell  into  raptures ;  but 
^e  was  like  a  shuttlecock,  going  off  at 
the  slightest  tap.  Arriving  at  the 
t^iid  of  the  pleasure-ground,  we  were 
ihown  a  gap  in  the  wall,  by  which  we 
•iesceoded,  aided  by  a  rope  fixed  on  the 
outqde. 

The  ascent  of  Sinai  by  the  usual 
pith  is  exceedingly  easy,  the  remnants 
nf  a  road,  accommodated  with  occa- 
Monal  flights  of  steps,  materially  facili- 
tating one's  progpress.  Our  first  halt 
^is  at  a  spring  of  clear,  cold  water,  in 
itself  invaluable  in  the  desert,  but 
vith  a  value  enhanced  by  its  miracu- 
lous origin.  If  the  long  lay  brother 
« as  to  be  credited,  this  spring  spouted 
from  the  rock  to  reward  the  piety  of  a 
I-rince  of  coblers,  who  was  determined 
to  turn  anchorite,  yet,  with  all  his  de- 
Y.tedness,  afraid  to  face  the  dog-days 
iri  theae  arid  regions.  So  disregarding 
tlie  well-known  adage*  "ne  sutor,'*  &c., 
iic  invoked  the  subterraneous  waters* 
•iTid  set  up  a  hermitage  by  the  well. 
Hf-coTning  an  established  saint,  he 
worked  wonders,  and  grew  into  re- 
r.nvn;  amongst  other  miraculous 
achievement;!,  he  actually  compelled 
the  Mok^ttim  mountain,  like  the  mov- 
ing bog  of  Allen,  to  walk  from,  heaven 
'^nows  where,  to  the  back  of  Grand 
Cairo,  and  lest  any  one  should  doubt 
\he  marvel,  there  stands  the  moun- 
tain  to  the  present  day.  This  I  call 
proof  positive,  and  class  the  mira- 
e  above  the  annual  liquefaction  of 
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tl.e  blood  of  St*  Januarius,  which  so 
hr  from  retaining  its  fluidity,  obsti- 
nately congeals  again,  and,  for  no 
apparent  reason  in  the  world,  has 
yearly  to  be  melted  by  the  powers  of 
the  Church. 

Paal,  an  acknowledged  sceptic  in 
^uch  matters,  actually  corroborated 
the  account  of  the  cobler ;  be  could  not 
fail  to  believe  it*  so  often  had  he  heard 
the  repetition  of  the  story  ;  indeed  so 
impressed  was  he  with  the  circumstan- 


ces,  that  he  hinted  his  intentions  of 
returning  at  some  future  time,  and  set- 
ting up  business  as  anchorite  and  mira- 
cle-monger on  "  his  own  hook."  After 
we  left  the  spring,  the  path  which  wound 
considerably,  became  steeper,  and  we 
arrived,  after  visiting  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  at  the  ruins  of  a  gateway; 
where  in  the  palmy  days  of  monasti- 
cism,  the  fathers  of  the  convent  were 
wont  to  confess  and  toll  the  pilgrims, 
who  came  in  crowds  to  visit  the  sta- 
tions on  the  mountain ;  and  a  very 
pretty  thing  the  monks  roust  have 
made  on  the  transaction.  We  now 
entered  the  little  dell,  where,  as  our 
monk  informed  usi  the  prophet  Elijah 
held  his  solemn  interview  with  God. 
It  is  a  little  valley,  smooth  and  green  ; 
near  the  centre  stands  a  fine  old  cy- 
press, shading  an  ancient  well ;  the 
craggy  peaks  of  Sinai  rise  on  either 
side,  and  a  rude  chapel  marks  the  cave 
where  the  prophet  hid  himself  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.  This  tra- 
dition may  be  true  or  false — it  must 
rest  on  vague  conjecture,  but  certainly 
the  situation  accords  well  with  the  tra- 
dition. 

There,  far  withdrawn  from  the 
turmoil  and  din  of  men,  in  the  heart 
of  the  *'  eternal  bills"  of  Sinai,  alone 
—but  yet,  alone  with  Deity — the  pro- 
phet may  have  bowed  before  the  "still, 
small  voice.*'  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  feeling  with  which  one 
treads  the  very  ground  whereon  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  rested  once  in 
glory — you  look  round]  you  on  those 
mighty  barriers  of  rock,  and  reflect 
that  this  b  Sinai,  which  ''melted  at 
the  presence  of  the  Lord."  Visit  the 
shores  of  classic  Greece — stand  on  the 
hills  of  once  imperial  Rome — wander, 
with  wondering  awe,  amidst  the  colos- 
sal skeletons  of  Egypt's  bygone  great- 
ness— all  tells  at  best  of  man — but  this 
Horeb  speaks  of  God — "  The  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 
I  would  rather  pass  one  hour  on  Sinai* 
or  rest  beneath  the  ancient  olives  of 
Gethsemane,  pondering  the  fallen  for- 
tunes and  the  future  prospects  of  that 
Jerusalem  before  my  eyes,  than  view 
"  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world*  and 
the  glory  of  them." 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  gained 
the  top  of  Jebel  Mousa*  the  loftiest 
peak  of  Sinai*  and  the  spot  fixed  on 
by  Arab  as  well  as  Christian  tradition 
as  the  place  from  whence  the  law  was 
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gircD  to  Israel.  This  summit  has 
been  frequently,  and  very  accurately 
described,  consisting  of  an  area  of  huge 
rocks,  of  about  eighty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  ruins  of  a  small  chapel  occupy  its 
eastern  extremity,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  forty  feet  there  stands  a  dila- 
pidated mosque.  From  this  platform 
the  view  is  extensive  and  grand  beyond 
expression ;  the  eye  roams  over  one 
chaotic  mass  of  mountain — vast  cliffs 
of  bare  red  granite — cri^  heaped  on 

crag peak  towering  over  peak^tu* 

roultuous,  terrible— as  it  were,  some 
angry  ocean,  lashed  by  the  tempest's 
wildest  madness — then  suddenly  trans- 
fixed in  stone.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  in- 
teresting work,  **  The  Lands  of  the 
Bible,'*  gives  a  minute  and  admirable 
description  of  the  principal  objects  of 
view  from  the  summit  of  Jebel  Mousa* 
In  vol.  i.  pp.  317-218,  he  writes: — 

**  Happily  we  had  a  perfectly  clear 
atmosphere  when  we  stood  on  Jebel 
Mds^  and  there  was  nothing  around  us 
except  the  higher  peaks  of  Jebel  K4tta. 
rin,  and  the  ridge  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
to  the  south  and  west  of  us,  to  interrupt 
the  view.  It  was  terrific  and  sublime 
beyond  all  one's  expectations.  We  were 
on  the  very  axis,  as  it  appeared,  of  the 
most  remarkable  group  of  primitive 
mountains  in  this  remarkable  peninsula. 
In  the  stability  of  their  foundations,  the 
depth  of  their  chasms,  the  magnitude 
and  fulness  of  their  masses,  the  loftiness 
of  their  walls,  and  the  boldness  of  their 
towering  peaks,  we  had  the  architecture 
of  nature  revealed  to  us,  in  all  its  gran- 
deur and  majesty.  The  general  im- 
pression of  the  scene  was  so  overpower- 
ing that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for 
us,  for  some  considerable  time,  to  fix 
oar  attention  to  its  component  parts ; 
still  we  made  the  effort.  Lookmg  to 
the  north-west,  we  saw  a  small  portion 
of  the  sea  of  Suez,  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  Deraj  and  At4kah,  on  the 
Egyptian  side,  and  nearer  to  us,  in  the 
same  direction,  part  of  the  peaks  and 
shoulders  of  Serb6l,  and  other  moun- 
tains, contiguous  to  W4di  Feiran  and 
Mukatee.  To  the  north  of  us,  over- 
looking  the  sandy  plun  of  Ramlah,  or 
Hadhras  (Hazeroth),  we  had  the  long 
range  of  Jebel  T6h,  with  its  dark  sum- 
mit and  white  flanks  crossing  the  penin- 
sula, and  sending  out  several  secondary 
ridges  into  the  great  and  terrible  wil- 
derness, in  which  the  children  of  Israel 
so  long  wandered  under  the  curse  of  the 
divine  displeasure,  but  miraculously  sup- 
ported by  the  divine  grace  and  bounty. 
To  the  south-cast  we  had  before  us  a 


portion  of  the  sea  of  Akabah,  with  its 
deep  blue  surface,  with  the  island  of 
Teran,  the  larj^st  in  these  parts,  and  * 
some  of  its  neighbours,  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, lying  at  its  entrance.  Be- 
yond these  we  had  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Arabia,  near  and  above  Mowilah, 
bounding  our  horizon.  Restricting  our 
vision  we  had  apparently  quite  close  to 
us  Jebel  Katherme,  with  its  two  conical 
summits  resting  on  a  considerable  plat- 
form, and  outpeering  the  endnenoe  oa 
which  we  ourselves  stood,  as  well  as  all 
the  neighbouring  heights.  Looking  oyer 
the  gash,  in  our  own  mountain,  in  which 
stands  the  chapel  of  Elijah,  which  we  had 
noticed  in  our  ascent,  we  had  a  very  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  re- 
markable  peak  which  we  bad  seen  frost- 
ing the  valley  of  er-Rehah,  in  which  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  before  the 
Lord.  ...  We  looked  down  dis- 
tinctly  on  Jebel  Edeir,  close  to  the  con- 
vent, and  the  Jebel  Saleb,  or  the  sum- 
mit of  Monayah  behind,  surmounted  bj 
the  cross. 

"  The  view  from  Jebel  Musa  t*  aU 
and  more  than  I  have  represented  it  to  be, 
.  .  .  notwithstanding  all  that  h« 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  and  p«rt»e«« 
larfy  by  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  able  work, 
we  could  find  no  sufficient  reason  for  op- 
posing  the  ecclesiastical  and  local  tradi' 
tion  ^  about  fifteen  centuries,  according  to 
which  it  is  the  very  spot  where  the  JLow 
descended  to  commune  face  to  face  vritk 
his  servant  Moses.  The  tradition  «wp 
referred  to  is  in  strict  accordance  with  ik 
inference  which  the  Scripture  narrctire 
suggests.^* 

So  writes  Dr.  Wilson,  and  accu- 
rately and  excellently  has  he  depicted 
the  leading  features  of  the  vast  pros- 
pect that  lies  round  the  traveller  as  be 
stands  on  the  commanding  height  of 
Jebel  Mousa.  But  Dr.  Robinson,  the 
recent  American  traveller,  whose 
learned  work  on  Palestine,  Mount  Si- 
nai, and  Arabia  Petrsea,  has  for  some 
years  been  before  the  public,  dcjerre* 
more  than  a  summary  dismissal  from 
our  hands.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  explicit  sUtement 
above,  asserts,  "  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  supposing  that 
Moses  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
summit  that  now  bears  his  name,"  w 
assertion  which,  from  so  respectable 
an  authority,  demands  a  fair  investiga- 
tion ;  and  as  neither  Drs.  Wilson  or 
Robinson  appear  to  have  examined  the 
valley  as  you  look  soath-east  from  J»- 
bel  Mousa,  I  may  perhaps  be  permit- 
ted briefly  to  give  the  result  of  m/ 
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own  researches  on  that  quarter  of  the 
moQDtain,  under  which  tradition  would 
lead  us  naturally  to  infer  the  Israelites 
had  encamped ;  for  to  fix  on  Jebel 
Moosa  as  the  summit  from  whence 
the  law  was  given  to  Israel*  and  then 
to  place  the  encampment  of  the  people 
in  the  valley  of  er-Raha,  three  miles 
distant,  with  deference  to  Dr.  Wilson, 
I  must  maintain  it,  is  manifestly  ah- 
sard.     Now  Dr.    Robinson's    hypo- 
thesis is  as  follows  :    Wadi-er-Raha 
(which  lies  at  the  extremity  of  Mount 
Sinai — most  remote  from  Jebel  Mousa) 
must  have  been  the  valley  in  which 
the  congregation  of  Israel  assembled ; 
consequently  the  Peak  of  Sinai,  called 
Ras-es-Siifsafeh   (the    Horeb    of  the 
Monks),  must,  from  its  contiguity  to 
Wadi-er-Rahahy  have  been  the  spot 
where  Moses  was  commanded  to  come 
op  into  the  Mount.  ''As  we  advanced," 
KITS  Dr.  Robinson,  at  vol.  I,  p.  130, 
"the   valley    (of   er-Raha)     opened 
wider  and  wider,  with  a  gentle  ascent, 
and  became  full  of  shrubs  and  tufts  of 
herbs,  shut  in   on  each  side  by  lofty 
granite  ridges^  with  rugged,  shattered 
pealcs  a  thousand  feet  high,  while  the 
iace  of  Horeb  rose  directly  before  us. 
Both  my  companion  and  myself  tnvo^ 
hntarUy   excudmed,    'Here  is  room 
enough  for    a    large    encampment.* " 
And  at  p.  14 1 « after  giving  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  valley  as  of  two  geogra- 
phical miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
ranging  from  one-third  to  two-thirds 
of  a  mile,  he   continues : — *'  The  ex- 
amination of  this  afternoon  convinced 
OS  that  here    was    space  enough,  to 
fotisfy  aU  the  requisitions  of  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  assembling  of  the    congregation 
to  receive  the  law."     Hence,  at  p. 
176,  Dr.  Robinson  concludes : — "  The 
details  of  the  preceding  pages  will  have 
made  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
grounds  which  led  us  to  the  conviction 
that  the  plain  of  er-Rahah,   above  de- 
scribed, is  the  probable  spot  where 
the  congregation  of  Israel  were  assem- 
bled."    Having  thus  satisfactorily  as- 
certained the  locality  of  the  encamp- 
ment, the  next  thing  was  to  look  out 
for  the  mount  from  whence  the  law 
was  given ;    this    Dr.    Robinson  has 
with  equal  facility   determined  ;  for, 
turning  to  pp.    157,  158,  we  read — 
''  At  two  o'clock  we  reached  a  third 
ba&b,  surrounded  by  a  like  number  of 
higher  peaks,  one  of  which  is  Ras-es- 


Sfifsafeh,  the  highest  in  this  part  of 
the  mountain.**  •  •  .  While  the 
monks  were  here  employed  (at  the 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Zone)  "  in 
lighting  tapers  and  burning  incense, 
we  determined  to  scale  the  almost  in* 
accessible  peak  of  es-Siifsafeh  before 
us,  in  order  to  look  out  upon  the  plain, 
and  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  the 
adaptedness  of  this  part  of  the  mount 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  scriptural 
history.  This  cliff  rises  some  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  basin,  and 
the  distance  to  the  summit  is  more 
than  half-a-mile.  We  first  attempted 
to  climb  the  side  in  a  direct  course, 
but  found  the  rock  so  smooth  and  pre- 
cipitous that,  after  some  falls  and  more 
exposures,  we  were  obliged  to  give  it 
up,  and  clamber  upwards  along  a  steep 
ravine  by  a  more  northern  and  circui- 
tous course  ;  from  the  head  of  this 
ravine  we  were  able  to  climb  around 
the  face  of  the  northern  precipice,  and 
reach  the  top,  along  the  deep  hollows 
worn  in  the  granite  by  the  weather 
during  the  lapse  of  ages,  which  gives 
to  this  part,  as  seen  from  below,  the 
appearance  of  architectural  ornament. 
The  extreme  difficulty  and  even  danger 
of  the  ascent  was  well  rewarded  by 
the  prospect  that  now  opened  before 
us ;  the  whole  plain,  er-Bahah,  lay 
spread  out  beneath  our  feet  with  the 
adjacent  wadys  and  mountains;  while 
W  ady  esh- Sheikh  on  the  right,  and  the 
recess  on  the  left,  both  connected  with 
and  opening  broadly  from  er-Rahah^ 
presented  an  area  which  serves  nearly 
to  double  that  of  the  plain.  Our  con- 
viction was  strengthened  that  here,  or 
on  some  one  of  the  adjacent  cliffs  was 
the  spot  where  the  Lord  '•*  descended 
in  fire'*  and  proclaimed  the  law  ;  here 
lay  the  plain  where  the  whole  congre- 
gation might  be  <' assembled." 

Such«  then,  is  Dr.  Robinson*s  hypo- 
thesis respecting  theso  sacred  localitiess 
and  such  the  grounds  for  his  hypo- 
thesis—the natural  *'  adaptedness"  of 
the  plain  of  er-Rahah  and  conti- 
guous Peak  of  es-Silfsafeh  ''to  the 
circumstances  of  the  scriptural  his- 
tory ;*'  but,  however  unexceptionable 
per  se  the  Wadi  of  er-Rahah  may  ap- 
pear as  the  place  of  assembly,  still  one 
must  pause  before  he  concludes,  with 
Dr.  Robinson,  that  this  plain  is  the 
probable  spot  where  the  congregation 
of  Israel  were  assembled,  and  that  the 
mountain  impending  over  it  was  the 
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scene  of  the  awfid  phenomena  in  vMek 
the  law  toas  given:"  for»  fintt  is  it 
probablei  if  this  natural  *'*  adaptednen* 
be  80  i4>parenty  and  these  localities  be 
trulj  what  by  Dr.  RobiDson  they  have 
beed  assumed  to  be,  that  not  one  ves- 
tige of  tradition  corroborates  this  as- 
sumption ? — nay»  that  the  only  tradi- 
tion that  exists  places  the  scene  of  the 
scriptural  narrative  at  the  very  other 
extremity  of  Mount  Sinai  ?  Call  this 
tradition  a  monkish  fable,  if  you  will ; 
but  how  comes  it  to  be  a  local  tradiiion 
of  the  Arabs  also  f  What  inducement 
could  the  Arabs  have  to  perpetuate 
the  superstition  of  the  monks  ?  None, 
surely*  Yet  a  tradition  of  1,500  years 
attests  that  the  giving  of  the  law  took 
place  on  Jebel  Mouna,  the  Mount  of 
Moses,  and  that  tradition  is  still  held 
religiously  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gion in  which  this  great  transaction 
took  place. 

But  dismiss  tradition,  and  consider 
the  capabilities  of  Ras-es-Silfsafeh 
for  the  interview  of  Motes  with  his 
God.  Dr.  Robinson  describes  this 
summit  of  Sinai  as  **  almost  inaccessi^ 
ble" — nay,  its  side  *'  so  smooth  and 
precipitous  that,  after  some  falls  and 
more  exposures,'*  Dr.  Robinson  and 
party  "were  obliged  to  give  it  up." 
They  were  actually  unable  to  climb  it 
*^  in  a  direct  course,"  and,  with  consi- 
derable difficulty,  at  length  reached 
the  summit  by  clambering  **  round  the 
face  of  the  northern  precipice."  Now, 
Jehovah  selected  this— not  the  most 
lofty,  nor  yet  the  most  prominent,  but 
confessedly  the  most  inaccessible  height 
of  Sinai — there  to  hold  an  interview 
with  Moses,  a  roan  at  the  time  of  up- 
wards of  eighty  years  of  age  I  I  must 
say  this  fact  relative  to  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  ascent,  coupled  with  the 
negative  argument  derived  from  the 
absence  of  tradition,  affords  a  prima 
fttcie  evidence  against  Dr.  Robinson*^ 
position. 

Once  more,  if  Dr.  Robinson's  hypo- 
thetical localities  were  incompatible 
with  the  scriptural  narrative,  would 
there  not  be  demonstrative  evidence 
that  neither  Wadi  er-Rahah  nor  Ras- 
es-Stifsafeh  was  the  scene  of  the  giving 
of  the  law  and  the  assembling  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel?  Now,  we 
may  strike  out  the  "  if,*'  for  the  hypo- 
thesis is  incompatible  with  the  scrip, 
tural  narrative.  Let  us  read  a  few 
%  from  the  32nd  chapter  of  the 


Book  of  Ezodos — beffin  it  verse  15:— 
"  And  Moses  turned  and  went  down 
from  the  mount.  .  .  .  And  when 
Joshua  heard  the  noise  of  the  people 
as  they  shouted,  he  said  unto  Mosn, 
there  is  a  noise  of  war  in  the  camp. 
And  he  (Moses)  said,  it  is  not  the 
voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mas- 
tery, neither  is  it  the  noise  of 
them  that  cry  for  being  overcome, 
but  the  voice  of  them  that  siiig 
do  I  hear.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as 
soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp, 
that  he  saw  the  calf  and  the  dandng." 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  neither  Moses, 
from  the  top  of  the  mount,  nor  Joshua, 
from  a  less  elevated  position,  saw  what 
was  going  on  in  the  camp ;  they  hoik 
spake  as  men  who  judged,  not  itm 
sight,  but  sound,  <*  When  Joshua 
heard"_<<  It  is  the  voice  of  them  tbit 
sing  do  I  hear" — "  As  soon  as  he  cane 
nign  to  the  camp,  Moses  saw,'*  kc. 

The  place  of  encampment,  there- 
fore, was  not  visible  from  the  aommit 
of  the  mount,  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Now,  contrast  thin  fad 
with  Dr.  Robinson's  account  of  the 
prospect  from  es-Sttlsafbh  :->"  The 
whole  plain  ofer^Rahah  lay  spread  be- 
neath our  feet  with  the  adfacent  wadis 
and  mountains,  whilst  Wadi  es-Sheikh 
on  the  right,  and  the  recess  on  the 
left  presented  an  area  which  serves 
nearly  to  double  that  of  the  plain." 
The  place  of  encampment  was  inviii* 
ble,  says  the  Scripture — ^^'er-Rahih 
and  its  adjacent  wadis  lay  spread  be- 
neath our  feet,"  says  Dr.  Robinson. 
Well,  then,  on  Dr.  Robinson's  own  show- 
ing, neither  er-Rahafaor  nor  any  one 
of  the  valleys  adjacent  oould,  by  possi- 
bility, have  been  the  place  of  the  en- 
campment of  Israel.  So  much  for 
Dr.  Robinson's  defence  of  his  position. 
And  now  a  word  oh  bis  assault  on 
the  traditionary  claims  of  Jebel  Moosa. 
Let  us  open  the  *'  Researches"  at  p. 
154,  vol.  1 :— My  first  and  predomi- 
nant feeling,  while  upon  this  summit, 
was  that  of  disappointment.  Although, 
from  our  examination  of  the  plain  of 
er-Rahah  below,  and  its  correspon* 
dence  to  the  scriptural  narrative  (•')• 
we  had  arrived  at  the  general  convic- 
tion that  the  people  of  Israel  mn^t 
have  been  collected  on  it  to  receive  the 
law  ;  yet  we  still  had  cheribbed  a  lin- 
gering hope  or  feeling  that  there 
might,  after  all,  be  some  foundation 
for  the  long  series  of  mookiah  tradi* 
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tion  which,  for  at  least  fifteen  cen- 
toriesy  has  pointed  out  the  sammit  on 
which  we  now  stood  as  the  spot  from 
where  the  ten  commandnients  were  so 
awtuUjr  proclaimed."    (Observe,  Dr. 
KobinsoQ  does  here  limit    the    local 
Arab  tradition  to  a  period  of  fifteen 
centuries.)    "  But  scriptural   narra- 
tive and  monkish  tradition  are  very 
diiVerent  things ;  and,  while  the  former 
his  a  distinctness  and  definitiveness, 
vhicb,  throuefa  all  our  journeys,  ren- 
dered the  Bible  our  best  guide-book, 
we  foand  the  latter  not  less  usually, 
an«]  almost  regularly,  to  be  but  a  base- 
less fabric     In  the  present  case  there  is 
^ot  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing 
th'jt  Moses  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
^mimt   which    now  hears   his   name. 
It  is  three  miles  from  the  plain  on 
vhich  the  Israelites  fnust  have  stood, 
ud  hidden  ftom  it  by  the  intervening 
1  eaks  of  the  modern  Horeb.     No  part 
of  the  plain  ia  visible  from  its  summit, 
lior  are  the  bottoms  of  the  adjacent 
vullevs,  nor  is  any  spot  to  be  seen 
around  it,  where  the    people    could 
bve  been  assembled.      The  only  spot 
vhich  is  not  immediately  surrounded  by 
^'s;fi  tnotaUainSf  is  totvards  the  S,E,, 
where  it  sinks  down  precipitously"  this 
it  does  not  "to  a  tract  of  nahed,  gravelly 
hiiU.    Here  just  at  its  foot  is  the  head 
of  a  small  valley,  wady^es-Sebaiyeh, 
running  towards  the   N.E.,  beyond 
the  Mountain  of  the  Cross,  into  Wa- 
dt-es- Sheik  ;    and    of   another,    not 
iarger,  called  £1-Warah,  running  S.E. 
tu  Wady  Niisb,  in  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
tab;  but  both  of  these  together  hardly 
uiford  a  tenth  part  of  the  space  con- 
fined in  El-Rahah  and  Wady-Esheik 
•    .    .     .     indeed  in  almost  every  re-- 
^p^'t  the  view  from  this  point  is  con- 
pied    ,    .     .     yet  Laborde  professes 
to  have  seen  from  it  Serbal-um-Shau- 
n*er,  and  the  mountains  of  Africa  be- 
}oi\d — it  must  have  been  with  the  mind's 
"'•?;*'  for  the  accuracy  of  this  latter 
a^M^rtion,  as  to  the  limited  prospect 
from  Jebel  Mousa,  turn  back  to  the 
extract    from    Dr.    Wilson,    quoted 
iifjove.     .     .     .     "In  short,  the  visit 
to  the  summit  of  Jebel  Mousa  was  to 
»{<?  Me  least  satisfactory  incident  in  our 
-f^ole  sojattm  at  Mo*vnt  Sinai ;"  and 
iittle  marvel  that  it  was,  for,  with  an 
i'Viiothesis,  ready  cut  and  dry,  backed 
'•V  a  latent  determination  not  to  see, 
And  a  deep-rooted  horror  of  tradition, 
Dr.  RobiBson  mutt  have  spent  a  dis- 


mal "  two  hours  and  a-half '*  on  the 
top  of  Jebel  Mousa.  With  his  pre- 
dilection for  er-Rabah,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  here;  but  the  assertion 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
paragraph,  if  correct,  appears  at  the 
"  first  blush  "  to  be  a  finisher :  "  Nor 
is  any  spot  to  be  seen  around  it  where 
the  people  could  have  been  assembled" 
— for  if  such  spot  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, from  this  height,  it  must  be  visi- 
ble :  if  not  visible,  it  cannot  exist, 
ergo,  &c.,  &c.  Not  so  fast,  most 
logical  reader ;  for  if  you  have  not 
forgotten  the  passage  in  Exod.  zxii— . 
"  The  place  of  encampment  could  not 
be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Mount ;" 
consequently,  the  fact  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son's  not  being  able  to  see  it  should 
lead  one  to  conclude,  not  that  such 
place  did  not  exist,  but  that  some 
place  for  an  encampment,  in  the  di- 
rection of  these  "  naked,  gravelly  hills," 
should  be  searched  for,  either  by  des- 
cending the  mountain  in  the  S.  E.  di- 
rection, or  going  all  the  way  round 
by  the  Wady-Sebaiyeh. 

Dr.  Robinson,  then  (unless  he  be 
far  more  keen-sighted  than  Moses  or 
Joshua),  has  unintentionally  given  us  a 
lift  in  pursuing  our  investigation  of 
this  missing  locality.  "  No  doubt  Dr. 
Robinson  put  into  execution  your  very 
natural  suggestion  ?*'  No  doubt,  my 
good  sir,  he  ought  to  have  done  so  | 
but,  strange  to  say,  this  neither  Drs. 
Robinson  nor  Wilson  did,  leaving  it  to 
a  poor  blunderer  like  myself  to  ex- 
amine the  localities  as  I  best  might ; 
so  if  you  are  not  wearied  by  your  as- 
cent of  Jebel  Mousa,  return  with  me 
to  the  convent,  and  we  will  set  out 
on  our  travels  anew.  I  suppose  yon 
will  not  require  luncheon  there,  for  I 
perceive  you  have  played  your 
part  in  discussing  the  contents  of  our 
friendly  Arab's  "leathern  bag." 

Allons  done,  let  us  walk  up  Wady 
Shueb ;  now  we  turn  sharp  to  the 
right,  round  the  edge  of  Jebel  ed-Deir ; 
we  have  entered  Wady  es-Sheik.  Ob- 
serve, by  the  way,  that  insulated  mass 
of  rock  near  the  entrance,  which  Dr. 
Robinson  overlooked  in  his  map. 
Leaving  an  imposing  space  at  the  open- 
ing of  Wady-er-Rahah,  you  have 
Jebel  el-Furia  on  your  lef^,  on  your 
right  hand,  of  course,  Jebel  ed-Deir. 
Now  mark  this  narrow  gash  at  your 
right  elbow,  this  is  Wady  Abouma- 
thee ;  we  will  turn  in  here — "  but  for 
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what  purpose ;  don*t  you  see  in  Dr. 
RobinaonV  map,  this  wadi  runs  but  a 
short  way  into  the  mountain — ^it  is  a 
mere  blind  alley,  and  no  thoroughfare." 
And  how  can  /  help  that  ?  /  did  not 
make  the*  map.  Captain  Basil  Hal], 
in  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  I 
think,  went  to  consult  his  chart,  and 
found  himself  at  that  moment  sailing 
through  the  body  of  a  large  elephant, 
depicted  thereon!  but  he  heid  his 
course  notwithstanding — so  shall  we ; 
for  maps,  unlike  popes,  are  fallible. 
You  perceive  we  have  taken  a  short 
cut,  and  got  into  Wady-Sabaiyeh  ;  to 
your  left  it  runs  into  es- Sheik— but 
we  turn  to  the  right  towards  Jebel 
Mousa. 

**  Now  this  is  by  no  means  a  narrow 
wadi,  as  Dr.  Robinson,  without  having 
set  foot  in  it,  asserts,"  says  Dr.  Wil- 
son, vol.  i.  p.  249.     "  Before  starting, 
we  examined  the  opening  of  Wady 
es-Sebaiyeh,  which  we  found   to  be 
much  wider  than  we  had  supposed. 
Mr.  Sherlock  remained  at  it  for  some 
time,  endeavouring  to  measure  it  by 
pacing ;  and,  directing  our  artist  to 
make  a  sketch  of  Jebel  Mousa  in  the 
distance,  which  he  took  in  the  valley, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  its  en- 
trance, Jebel  Mousa  pointing  S.S.  W.*' 
Mr.   Sherlock  then,  came  down  the 
valley  somewhere    about    to    where 
we  are.       Nor  is  this  wadi  a  very 
short  one ;  for  take  that  thread  you 
are  winding  round  your  finger,  measure 
on  it,  by  Mr.    Robinson's  scale,  two 
geographical  miles,  now  apply  it  to 
the  extreme  length  of  this  wadi,  as 
laid  down  in  Dr.  Hobinson's  large  map 
of  Sinai,  and  you  will  find  the  extreme 
length  of  this  valley,  from  its  opening 
into  es-Sheik  to  the  outlet  of  Wadi 
Sbueb,  at  the  point  of  Jebel  ed-Deir, 
to  be  above  three  and  a  quarter  geogra- 
phical miles  I  —this,  according   to  his 
own  map,  is  Dr.  Robinson's  '<  small 
valley  of  Wady-es-Sebaiyeh,"  the  open- 
ing of  which  he  saw  from  the  top  of 
Jebel  Mousa! 

We  have  now  got  to  the  comer  of 
ed-Dier,  where  Wadi-Shueb  divides  it 
from  Sinai ;  you  perceive  our  valley 
here  widens  considerably.  Before  you 
is  Jebel  Mousa,  distinct  from  ed-Deir 
on  its  right,  and  the  more  distant 
elongation  of  St.  Katherine  on  its  leflt. 
It  presents  itself  a  bold,  towering, 
imposing  mountain,  receding  with  a 
sweep  from  the  plain,  and  terminating 


in  a  fine  grey  peak  of  granite.  Unltk 
Horeb,  it  has  scarcely  any  feature  ii 
common  with  the  mountains  on  eithe 
side,  or  the  range  at  our  backs ;  tbe 
are  red,  bare,  and  craggy -~  this  i 
covered  with  green  herbage  nearlj  ti 
its  peak,  which  peak  as  yon  observe  i 
grey — *<  Grey-topped  Sinai,"  as  Mil 
ton  emphatically  calls  it.     Tbe  sar 
rounding  mountains  are  irregular  aiu 
multiform ;  this  is  rather  conical  ii 
shape,  and  outtops  its  compeers.  Tlu 
mountains  both  left  and  right  are  to 
all  appearance  inaccessible ;  this  Jebel 
Mousa  is,  as  you  perceive,  easy  of  u- 
cent,  at  least  to  yonder  crags  which 
gird  it,  some  distance  up  there.  Nov 
step  the  valley  from  the  range  behiod 
us  to  that  insulated  mound,  like  ik 
remnant  of  an  artificial  barrier  tAtx 
the  base  of  Jebel  Mousa;  it  meatnm 
540  paces  even  of  my  long  legSf  and 
the  top  of  the  mound  is  some  Sio 
paces  across.     We  compute  here  ihe 
540  yards  of  dead  level ;  but  joa  see 
the    opposite   range    does  not  rm 
abruptly  from  the  valley,  bat  its  basa 
retires  gently  from  the  level,  so  as  ts 
add  most  considerably  to  the  practical 
width  of  the  wadi ;   moreover,  this 
continuation  to  Wadi  Sebaiyeh,takio^j 
the  base  of  Jebel  Mousa,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  Mount   St.   Katfaerioe  is 
its  direction,  rises  and  rises:  so  tbei 
farther  you  leave  Sinai  behind  yooj  tbs| 
higher  you  ascend,  commandii^  s  di^ 
tinct  view  of  Jebel  Mousa  for  st  Ic 
two  miles.  Now  add  two  miles  to 
miles  and  a  quarter  (geographical)iai 
you  have  pretty  accurate^  the  length  ( 
Wadi  Sebaiyeh  and  its  cootiniutloi 
but  Wadi  Sebaiyeh  opens  broadlj 
Wadi  es-Sheik,   which  a£fords 
space  for  the  skirts  of  an  eocampoel 
-^beyond  the  mound  you  wiU  percetl 
Dr.     Robinson's    unfortunate  graf 
hills,  forming   an  undulation  at 
inner  edge  of  the  wadi.     "  Bat  M 
came  it  we  did  not  see  this  plain  vr* 
the  top  of  Jebel  Mousa  ?"    Simplr  1 
cause  the  mountain  retreats  so  &r  i 
so  gradual]  V  from  its  base*  and  tbi 
shoots  so  abruptly  into  a  narrow 
that  this  undulatmg  outskirt  sc 
the  valley  from  the  observation  of  of 
that  looks  for  it  from  that  sommi! 
the  state  of  the  case  is  plain,  and 
invisibility  of  the  valley  firom  tbe  t< 
of  the  mountain,  is  a  striking  pecnlii 
rity  which  marks  its  strict  local  sccol 
dance  with  the  Scripture  narratit  e. 
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AgaiD,  if  the  Israelites  approached 
by  vaj  of  Tur,  as  some  suppose,  their 
route  directly  opeos  into  this  wadi. 
If,  00  the  other  hand,  they  journeyed 
\}j  es-Sheik,  Wadi  es- Sheik  opens 
iirtctly  into  Wadi  es-Sebaiyah.  A 
iraa  must  be  fastidious  about  locali- 
ties who  can  cavil  with  a  tradition  that 
nuiotains  this  wadi  and  its  impend- 
in?  mountain  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
.'iving  of  the  law.  But  let  us  ascend 
•-bel  Mousa.  You  are  fatigued  ; 
«ti],  sit  you  down,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  full  and  true  account  of  my  ascent, 
«heQ  I  was  passing  a  few  days  at  the 
conreot,  early  in  the  spring  of  1845. 

One  fine  aitemoon  I  had  employed 

^vself  in  taking  the  dimensions  of  this 

«4di  we  have  just  stepped ;     and, 

rnwng  sometime  on  hand  before  the 

'<a/ closed,  the  bright  thought  took 

ue  of  climbing  the  mountain,  exactly 

H>P^site  to  where  we  are  now  sitting. 

A  little  Arab  urchin  had  been  following 

n^e  for  some  distance,  so  for  lack  of 

Utter  company   I  took  him  with  me, 

^nd  ap  we  began  to  trudge.     As  you 

ciD  perceive,  the  ascent  was  exceed- 

n.:!/  easy  in  the  commencement  (I 

Uvp  ridden  up  many  a  more  difficult 

^ili) ;  but,  after  a  while,  the  path  be- 

<^uDe  steep,  though  neither  rough  nor 

wearisome;    in  fact,  we  encountered 

Dotbing  to  retard  our  progress  until 

^e  reached  that  crest  of  rock  above 

tjere:  here  we  came    to  ''a  stand 

stiir^for,  although  we  clambered  over 

t-ic  clifTs  with  ease,  a  deep  chasm  ran 

aloDg  their  inner  base,  penetrating,  as 

>t  appeared,    the  very    roots  of  the 

Dountain,  and  extending  all  the  way 

Kross.  However,  after  a  short  search, 

*e  found  a  natural  bridge  of  rock 

vhich  spanned  the  chasm,  and  by  it  we 

reached  the  opposite  side;  here  an- 

Hher  barrier  of  crags  ran  parallel  with 

the  former,  and  this  we  climbed. 

To  my  surprise^  I  now  found  my* 
ielf  descending  into  a  basin  deep  and 
spacious,  carpeted  with  a  close  green 
>ttrf ;  while  directly  opposite  me  rose 
^  vast  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  ter- 
oinatiDg  in  that  dark  grey  peidc  be- 
ore  us.  On  its  extremity  to  the 
'jght,  this  wall  of  rock  gradually  sub- 
ides  into  a  series  of  low  crags,  while 
ts  left  wing  slopes  gently  till  it  meets 
iie  outer  and  higher  margin  of  the 
'asin  in  which  I  stood.  I  dare  say 
be  Bummit  might  be  gained  by  mount- 
■^  the  {crags  on  the  right  hand  ;  but 
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at  the  extremity  on  the  left,  a  very 
slight  detour  must  bring  one  with  ease 
to  the  top  of  the  peak. 

Such  a  scene  of  secluded  solitude  I 
never  before  witnessed.  A  barrier  of 
rock  cut  off  the  plain  below,  and  red 
and  rugged  peaks  of  sterile  mountains 
reared  their  bleak  heads  on  either 
side ;  but  towering  above  all,  in 
savage  grandeur,  there  rose  the  awful 
front  of  Sinai.  The  loneliness  and 
desolation  of  the  spot  was  indescriba- 
ble— not  a  sound  to  break  the  solemn 
stillness — not  a  moving  thing  to  indi- 
cate life — ^not  even  a  passing  cloud  to 
chequer  the  deep,  monotonous,  un- 
broken blue  of  heaven.  The  poor 
child  I  brought  up  with  me  had  got 
terrified,  and  crept  down.  I  was,  in- 
deed, alone.  Could  I  regret  it  ?  No. 
I  could  now  give  utterance  to  my 
feelings  without  restraint;  thoughts 
crowded  on  me.  I  was  hurried  back 
in  thought,  through  a  lapse  of  ages, 
to  the  days  when  Moses  was  wont  to 
lead  his  flock  to  Horeb — ''  this  mount 
of  God."  How  often  had  he  climbed 
this  hill-side? — how  often  meditated, 
mused,  and  prayed,  even  on  this  lonely 
spot? — loving  it  for  its  loneliness, 
lingering  in  its  solitude.  Moses  the 
Egyptian  exile — then  the  mountain 
shepherd — then  the  great  deliverer, 
the  law-giver  of  Israel — the  mediator 
between  Jehovah  and  his  backsliding 
people-* Moses  a  child  of  nature,  the 
man  of  God.  I  thought  of  Moses ; 
but  I  remembered  one  greater  than 
Moses  had  stood  here ;  that  above  me, 
on  that  mysterious  pinnacle,  the  pre- 
sence of  God  incomprehensible  had 
been  manifested.  There  "  Clouds  and 
darkness  were  around  him ;  righteous- 
ness and  judgment  were  the  habitation 
of  his  throne ;  his  lightnings  enlight- 
ened the  world ;  the  earth  saw  and 
trembled ;  the  hills  melted  like  wax  at 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  at  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  ; 
the  mountains  melted  from  before  the 
Lord,  even  Sinai  from  the  God  of 
Israel."  The  cloud  of  glory  had  de- 
parted, the  presence  of  Jehovah  no 
longer  burned  "like  a  devouring  fire" 
on  the  heights  of  Sinai.  But  had  the 
secret,  spiritual  presence  of  the  Lord 
departed  also  with  his  visible  glory  ? 
No,  truly ;  my  heart  then  told  me-^ 
''Surely  God  is  in  this  place."  I 
shall  never,  I  trust,  forget  that  hour 
npon  the  mountain. 
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I  have  nowj  I  hope*  said  tufficient 
to  show  that  the  hypothesis  advanced 
hy  Dr.  Robinson  is  in  itself  untenable^ 
and  even  if  tenable,  unnecessary  to 
elucidate  the  narrative  of  the  Word 
of  God.  Dr.  Robinson  is,  I  shoald 
think,  a  talented^  a  learned^  and  what 
is  better  far,  a  good  man,  and  a  sin- 
cere inquirer  after  truth ;  but  he 
affords  an  example  of  the  danger  of 
examining  a  subject  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  pre-conceived  theory.  Had 
he  been  less  satisfied  with  his  sup- 
posed discovery  of  the  "  adaptedness" 
of  Wadt-er-Rahah  to  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  encampment  of  Israel 
before  the  Mount,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  exhibited  more  energy  in 
pursuing  his  inquiry  with  respect  to 
the  immediate  localities  of  Jebel  Mousa, 
and  thereby  saved  himself  a  dangerous 
clamber,  and  much  disappointment ; 
but  we  all  of  us  are  too  much  given  to 
play  the  part  of  the  country  smith.  A 
horse  is  brought  into  the  forge  to  be 
shod,  and  the  smith  takes  down  a 
ready-turned  shoe ;  the  shoe  is  a 
thought  too  small — so  what  does  our 
knight  of  the  bellows  ?  Not  take  his 
bar  of  iron  and  turn  his  shoe  to  match. 
No,  he  has  a  readier  method ;  he  takes 
the  horse's  hoof,  and  pares  and  burns 
until  he  makes  the  hoof  to  fit  the  shoe, 
not  the  shoe  the  hoof.  Our  ready- 
turned  theory  is  the  shoe,  the  subject 
to  be  fitted  is  the  horse-hoof,  ourself 
the  sapient  smith,  and  so  we  pare,  and 
cut,  and  burn,  till  we  make  a  "  neat 
job  of  it."  'Tis  true  the  horse  h  crip« 
pled,  and  goes  wondrous  lame?  but 
what  of  that.  Ply  whip  and  spur,  urge 
the  ilUused  animal,  and  you  will  scarce- 
ly notice  the  defalcation  when  he 
"  warms  to  his  work."  I  may  add,  I 
was  not  the  only  member  of  the  party 
who  came  to  a  like  conclusion  with 
respect  to  the  local  claims  of  Jebel 
Mousa  and  its  subadjacent  valley. 
Two  German  gentlemen,  both  men  of 
learning  and  intelligence,  went  over 
the  same  ground,  and  made  a  similar 
examination.  They  went  by  them- 
selves ;  we  had  not  even  told  each 
other  of  our  respective  intentions ; 
but  on  comparing  notes  in  the  even- 
ing, we  found  the  result  of  our  inves- 
tigations materially  the  same.  Ac- 
cording to  their  measurements,  how. 
ever,  the  valley  in  question  was  more 


extensive  than  my  less  accurate  com- 
putation of  its  dimenaons  led  me  to 
suppose.  Some  months  after,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  talented 
American  artist,  who  had  gone  over 
the  same  ground,  and  made  some  ad- 
mirable sketches  of  Jebel  Mousa  from 
the  quarter  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.  His  opinion  concurred  with 
my  own  ;  indeed  I  lUways  made  it  a 
point  to  pencil  down  my  observations 
on  the  spot,  before  I  wrote  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day  in  my  journal.  In 
my  account,  I  omit  many  names  of 
places  given  me  by  the  Arabs  at  tbe 
time,  not  only  to  avoid  compleiitj  in 
my  narrative,  as  an  Arab  has  a  nam« 
for  every  little  turn  in  a  wadi  or  angld 
of  a  mountain,  but  principally  to  save 
myself  superfluous  annoyance  from  tbe 
printer's  devil  in  correcting  for  tbe 
press,  said  demon  not  only  making  sad 
and,  I  grieve  to  say,  habitual  bluoders 
in  the  proof-sheet,  but  falling  foal, 
with  especial  malignity,  of  all  foreign 
terms,  phrases,  and  expressions,  as  if 
he  thought  one  language  was  sufficient 
for  the  univwse,  and  that  his  verna- 
cular tongue.  I  trust  most  sincerely 
he  will  attend  to  this  friendly  hint. 
To  the  dry  disquisition  I  have  inflict- 
ed on  the  reader,  I  could  add  suodrr 
other  impertinencea— as,  how  I  as- 
cended Mount  St.  Katharine,  and  lost 
my  way  at  nightfall ;  how  that  mad 
monk,  Pietro,  broke  bounds,  and  ran 
away  from  the  convent ;  also  the  true 
narrative  of  the  old  Bowab's  skeleton 
in  the  cemetery,  who,  three  times  in- 
carcerated in  the  sepulchre,  three 
times  broke  ground  again,  and  took 
up  his  position  at  the  doorway,  sitting 
sentinel  over  the  ghastly  dead,  and 
there  he  remains  in  his  obstinacy,  vitb 
drooping  head  and  eyeless  sockets,  an 
impracticable  ghost.  The  confent 
chapel,  the  shrine  of  the  buraing 
bush,  the  imaginary  rock  of  Repbidiffit 
even  the  very  mould  in  which  Aaron 
is  fabled  to  have  cast  the  golden  calff 
have  all  been  abundantly  described; 
and  although  truth  and  falsehood,  fad 
and  Action,  blend  in  the  wild  traditioos 
of  this  region,  yet  surely  enough  re- 
mains to  convin^  the  unprejudiced 
inquirer  that  on  Sinai  voaj  be  traced, 
even  to  the  present  day,  true  records 
of  Israel's  wanderings,  as  well  as  an 
unfading  imprint  of  Israel's  God. 
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[  THE  ISLAND  OF  BABDINIA.* 


Sardikia,   altfaoagh  in  the  highway 
of  the  Mediterranean,  has  become  so 
little  known  that,  as  Heeren  says,  *•  we 
are  less  acquainted  with  it  than  with 
Ovhjhee  or   OUheite  ;"  and  yet,   in 
«ize,  as  well  as  in  fertility,  it  is  nearly 
e^jual  to  Sicily  ;    and   several   of  the 
ancient,  and  some  amongst  the  modern 
writers,  even  hold  that  it  is  the  larger 
I  sand  of  the  two :  of  the  former  is 
Herodotus,  and  of  the  latter.  Captain 
>iiijth,  R.  N.,  who  surveyed  its  coasts, 
wd  published  an  account  of  it  in  1828. 
Lord  Nelson's   letters    afford    abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  importance  which 
Jis  attached  to    Sardinia,   both   as  a 
taval  station,  and  as  an  insular  pos- 
^^isioD.    «« If  I  lose  Sardinia,"  said  he, 
**  I  lose  a  French  fleet ;"  and  he  re- 
ptatedlj  pressed  upon  the  government 
I  »e  policj  of  gaining  it  either  by  con- 
-tst  or  by  purchase.     "  This,*'   he 
writes  to  Lord  Hobart,  "  which  is  the 
finest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  pos- 
'-'-^m  harbours  fit  for  arsenals,  and  of 
1  capacity  to  hold  our    navy   within 
twentj.four  hours'  sail  of    Toulon — 
i^ys  to  ride  our  fleets  in,  and  to  watch 
f^'th  Italy  and  Toulon  ;  no  fleet  could 
;  ^5  to  the  eastward,  between   Sicily 
ind  the  coast  of  Barbary,  nor  through 
^he  Faro  of  Messina.     MalU,  in  point 
"f  position,  is  not  to  be  named  in  the 
^ame  year  with  Sardinia.     All  the  fine 
P»rf5  of  Sicily   are  situated  on    the 
''^*tcrn  side  of  the  island ;  consequently 
!•'  no  use  to  watch  anything  but  the 
I'aro  of  Messina.'*     He  adds  :  "  In  the 
I'in.ls  of  a  liberal   government,   and 
ree  from  the  dread  of  the  Barbary 
'*^tes,  there  is  no  telling  what  its  pro- 
iuce  would   not  amount    to.      It  is 
^  rih  any  money   to   obtain  ;   and  I 
''Me  my  existence  it  could  be  held 
-r  as  little  as  Malta  in  its  establish- 
/nt,  and  produce  a  larger  income." 
J»«?lson's  view   of  the  capabilities  of 
^viiioia  is  fully  corroborated  by  the 
ireful  examination  of  its    resources, 
■"■  exhibited  in  the  work  before  us  ; 
^i  it  is  melancholy  to  contrast  it  with 
U'  actual  condition  of  the  people  of 


that  island,  of  all  ranks,  with  their 
common  misery  and  degradation — in- 
duced, partly  by  the  many  revolutions 
to  which  their  country  has  been  ex- 
posed— the  various  powers  to  which 
it  has  been  from  time  to  time  a  depen- 
dency —  Phoenicians,  Tyrrhenians, 
Greeks,  Carthagenians,  Romans,  Sara- 
cens, Pisans,  Genoese,  Spanish,  and 
Piedmontese.  The  evils  incident  to 
such  vicissitude  of  rule  have  been  im- 
measurably increased  by  the  neglect 
which  this  unhappy  island  appears  to 
have  experienced  from  all  alike,  and 
especially  owing  to  the  restrictive 
policy  and  injudicious  legislation  which 
have  been  its  fatal  dowry  since  its 
union  with  the  House  of  Savoy — from 
the  earliest  date  of  that  connection  up 
to  almost  the  present  hour.  We  say 
almost,  because  within  a  year  or  two 
there  have  been  some  hopeful  improve- 
ments. 

Sardinia  was,  we  are  told,  in  early 
times  named  Ichnusa,  from  its  resem- 
blance in  form  to  t^no* — the  track  of  a 
foot  ;  and  that  on  the  arrival  of  Sar- 
dus — known  as  the  Tbeban  Hercules— 
with  a  Libyan  colony,  this  appellation 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  Sardinia. 
Captain  Smyth  represents  the  island 
as  163  miles  long,  and  70  wide.  It  is 
most  advantageously  placed  for  com- 
merce with  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  and  is  about  170 
miles  distant  from  Sicily,  and  120  from 
Tunis.  In  the  year  1843,  Mr.  Tyn- 
dale,  who  we  find  has  travelled  in  very 
many  distant  lands,  took  into  his  head 
the  strange  notion  of  visiting  Sardinia ; 
strange,  because  nobody  goes  there 
now  ;  more  strange,  as  he  was  travel- 
ling for  his  health,  and  this  island  has 
had,  in  all  time,  classic  and  modern* 
the  bad  reputation  of  being  unhealthy. 
We  have  to  rejoice  that  he  returned 
at  all  ;  and  chiefly,  that  by  his  bold 
adventure  he  has  been  enabled  to  sup- 
ply us  with  a  mass  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  this  lost  Atalantis  and 
forgotten  land.  His  work  is  *'  work," 
showing  wide  observation  and  research, 


*  "The  lalandof  Sardmia.''  By  John  Warre  Tyndale,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
vois.    Bentley:  London.   1849. 
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withy  howeyer*  a  fair  allowance  of  such 
lighter  reading  as  is  likely  to  make  it 
popular. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  collect  for 
our  readers  enough  of  matter  to  en- 
able them  to  form  their  own  opinion 
on  the  resources  of  this  country*  and 
the  character  and  condition  of  its 
people  ;  and  shall,  then,  if  our  space 
permit  us,  advert  to  one  or  two  topics 
of  interest  peculiar  to  the  island.  The 
first  is  connected  with  antiquities — the 
unexplained  and  remarkahle  remains 
called  the  Noraghe  and  Sepolture  de 
is  Gigantes  ;  the  other  is  historical — 
the  singular  institution  of  the  Giudici, 
80  long  connected  with  the  Sardinian 
polity. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1843,  Mr. 
Tyndale  left  Genoa  in  one  of  the  go- 
vernment steamers,  bound  for  Porto 
Torres,  in  Sardinia,  where  he  just 
touched,  and  then  proceeded  in  the 
same  vessel  to  Alghero,  to  which  place 
it  was  conveying  a  passenger  of  impor- 
tance, the  new  bishop  of  that  diocese. 
Having  rounded  the  island  of  Assinara* 
they  coasted  a  shore  of  great  beauty, 
and  passed  the  Capo  dell  Argentiera, 
the  highest  and  most  westerly  point  of 
the  island,  upwards  of  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole  of 
this  western  coast  has,  we  are  told, 
from  thirty  to  forty  fathoms  of  water, 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore  :— 

*'  Some  thirty  Neapolitan  boats  in  the 
offin?  had  commenced  the  coral  fishery, 
and  m  their  form,  and  the  cut  of  their 
sails,  resembled  the  nautilus,  numbers  of 
which  were  basking  around  us,  and 
spreading  their  transparent  canvas  to 
the  light  breeze,  whicn  scarcely  ruffled 
the  deep  blue  sea.  Shoals  of  dolphins 
occasionally  '  bared  their  backs  of  gold,' 
and  made  those  timid,  fraeile  wanderers 
of  the  ocean  appear  and  disappear  from 
the  surface;  while  thousands  of  sea- 
birds,  floating  and  flying  before  us,  gave 
a  cheerful  animation  and  voice  to  the 
surrounding  beauties  of  nature/* — Vol.  i. 
p.  51. 

The  bishop,  whose  acauaintance  our 
author  now  made,  had  filled  some  high 
ecclesiastical  offices  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Wallachia,  and  having  been  lately 
appointed  to  the  see  of  his  native  town, 
Alghero,  was  returning  there.  He  is 
described  as  a  well-informed  and  agree- 
able man,  with  handsome  features,  set 
off  by  a  long  beard,  which,  in  Oriental 
fashion,  he  was  continually   stroking 


and  smoothing.  Alghero,  where  they 
landed,  derives  its  name  from  the  word 
alga,  the  Latin  for  the  sea-weed  which 
lies  in  great  quantities  on  its  shores. 
The  province  of  which  it  is  the  capital 
is  about  536  miles  square,  with  a  popa- 
lation  of  about  32,000  souls.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  territory  is,  we  are  told, 
mountjunous ;  and  though  most  of  it 
is  fertile,  not  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  is  cultivated.  The  psstor- 
age  also  is  neglected,  and  there  is  oot 
much  timber,  which  in  most  of  the 
other  districts  of  the  isUnd  forms  i 
fine  feature,  and  a  material  source  of 
wealth.  The  chief  productions  of  this 
province  are  com,  wine,  and  oil,  hoi 
the  quantities  exported  are  smsU ;  ud 
the  coral  fishery,  which  ought  to  be« 
great  source  of  industry,  is  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans  ifidthe 
Genoese.  There  are  no  manufactim 
and  education  is  neglected.  Oat  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  diftrictt 
amounting  to  about  32,000,  not  more 
than  150  attended  schools,  while  of  th« 
adults  engaged  in  rural  occupation^ 
only  one  in  sixty  can  reader  vnte.j 
The  moral  character  of  the  people 
is  not,  as  may  be  inferred,  high. 
The  principal  crimes  are  "vendetta, 
cattle  stealing,  and  the  burning  otj 
underwood.  Of  the  first  we  shall  pre^ 
sently  speak ;  the  others  are  much  ^ 
couraged  by  the  want  of  pasturage  m 
by  inattention.  Judging  from  the  W 
ture  of  their  crimes,  we  should  for^ 
no  very  unfavourable  idea  of  the  «j 
ments  of  the  Sarde  character.  Tb^ 
term  fuorusciti — homeless— or,  as  Mrj 
Tyndale  renders  it  literally  "  oatgoeftj 
embraces  large  number^,  and  indnW 
the  bandit,  the  petty  robber,  the  f^ 
tive  from  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  w» 
who  fly  from  the  consequences  of  tW 
*«  vendetta,"  or  revenge  of  an  uwuj 
or  an  injury.  The  petty  rohbers  ar« 
few,  and  the  two  last-named  djs«f 
constitute,  we  are  told,  seven-tfghw*! 
of  Uie  whole  fuornsoiti:— 

I 

"  Innocent  or  guUty-for  they  are  ■ 
mixed  herd— they  lead  a  ▼»p'^^ 
in  the  forests  and  mountains  with  gn»v 
security  and  happiness  than  were  iwj 
to  undergo  the  nsk  of  a  trial  by  the  ii» 
authorities,  finding  their  ©'^.^""j! 


Malvipenti,  the  evU  livers,  are  thenam^ 
generally  applied  to  these  two  classw 
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bj  way  of  oontradutinction  to  the  ban- 
ditto  and  ladro,  the  bandit  and  the 
robber ;  for,  continually  in  commonica- 
tioQ  with  their  families,  they  obtain  from 
them  what  they  require,  and  only  when 
hard  pressed  will  a  aheep  from  a  neigh- 
boar's  flock  be  stolen,  or  the  stranger 
be  stopped  and  applied  to  for  assistance. " 
—Vol.  1.  p.  93. 

This  state  of  things  has  arisen  from 
long  negligence  and  the  maladminis- 
tration of  bad  laws.  Carlo  Alberto, 
the  present  kingi  has  done  a  good  deal 
towards  remedying  it ;  but  his  efforts 
have  been  too  exclusively  directed  to 
improying  the  police^  without  enough 
attending  to  the  true  source  of  the  evil-. 
the  defective  administration  of  justice. 
Some  of  Mr.  Tyndale's  bandit  stories 
remind  us  of  those  gentlemen  robbers 
of  whom  Mr.  Ford  makes  honourable 
mention  in  his  Hand-book  of  Spain. 
We  shall  indulge  our  readers  with  the 
main  facts  of  one  of  them^  especially 
as  it  comes  in  an  authentic  form,  and 
illustrates  the  condition  of  the  country 
at  the  present  day. 

Pepe  Bona  was  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alghero,  in  1787.  In 
ISU  he  was  accused  of  the  murder  of 
a  baronial  law  officer,  and  fled  to  the 
iDonatains,  where  he  remained  for  five 
jnn,  a  fuoruscitOy  but  returned  to 
bb  borne  on  the  accusation  being  dis- 
proved. He  lived  with  his  family  for 
many  years  industriously,  and  bearing 
&  good  character  ;  but  the  friends  of 
^be  law  officer  cherished  against  him  a 
rancorous  vendetta  feeling,  and  in  1829 
charged  him  with  another  crime.  Con- 
<^iWng  that  anything  was  better  for 
liim  than  to  stand  his  trial,  he  fled 
^in  to  the  motmtains,  where  he  was 
joined  by  friends,  partisans,  and  other 
^itives,  of  whom  he  became  the 
at»oInte  and  all-famed  leader.  In  the 
jear  1836,  Pepe  Bona  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  Marquis  de  Boyl,  the 
principal  proprietor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alghero,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  an  account.  It  was  given 
bj  the  Marquis  himself  to  Mr.  Tyn- 
(lale,  and  is  in  fact  part  of  a  letter 
▼kich  he  wrote  immediately  after  the 
circamstance  to  the  Marchioness  :— 

"  Towards  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
^"'  I  was  finishing  my  dinner,  a  servant 
<^me  and  whispered  to  me  that  the  cele- 
hrated  Pepe  Bona  desired  to  have  the 
I'vQour  of  presenting  himself  to   me. 


The  minister  of  Justice,  and  all  the 
official  authorities  of  the  village  being  at 
table  with  me,  I  ordered  in  a  low  voice 
which  none  could  hear,  that  he  should 
be  conducted  to  my  bed-room  without 
passing  through  the  room  where  we 
were  dining.  I  then  went  there,  and 
soon  saw  enter  a  man  of  middle  stature, 
about  forty-seven  years  of  age,  of  calm 
and  majestic  deportment.  His  hair  was 
grey,  as  was  also  his  long  beard ; 
his  eyes  were  dark,  and  his  race  much 
wrinkled.  Four  others  were  behind  bim, 
one  of  whom  was  a  very  handsome  young 
man  of  twenty-one,  of  slender  figure, 
with  light  beard  and  dark  eyes.  All 
were  armed  from  head  to  foot,  each 
carrying  a  gun,  a  bayonet,  and  a  brace 
of  pistols  ;  and  each  of  them  held  by  a 
cord  a  dog  of  most  ferocious  aspect — a 
thorouffh  Cerberus.  Pepe  Bona,  fol- 
lowed by  his  sons — for  thus  he  calls  his 
comrades — advanced  towards  me,  and 
they  all  kissed  my  hand  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  imaginable.  After  apologising 
for  presenting  himself  thus  armed  before 
me,  he  hoped  I  understood  bis  position, 
being  continually  pursued  by  his  enemies 
and  the  hand  of  the  law.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  narrate  to  me  the  kind  of  life 
he  had  led  for  eleven  years  in  the  moun- 
tains, and,  as  he  said,  *  from  having 
been  calumniated  by  his  enemies  and  the 
law  authorities,  without  having  killed 
any  one ' — alluding  to  the  Primo  and 
second  affair  of  1829.  I  was  extremely 
delighted  with  his  conversation,  and 
questioned  him  on  many  subjects.  He 
then  begged  me  to  ask  pardon  for  him  ; 
and  I  replied  that  he  could  obtain  it 
easily  himself,  as  he  already  knew,  per 
impunUd — that  is,  by  giving  up  another 
who  had  a  price  fixed  on  his  head.  At 
these  words,  my  hero,  drawing  himself 
back  a  couple  of  steps,  and  grasping 
the  handle  of  the  bayonet,  which  was 
placed  diagonally  in  his  waistband,  said, 
*  My  lord,  repe  Bona  has  never  betrayed 
any  one ;  if  the  government  does  not 
choose  to  change  the  sentence  on  me, 
and  I  am  to  buy  my  liberty  by  treachery, 
I  do  not  wish  for  that  change  ;  I  prefer 
a  thousand  times  to  reside  in  the  moun- 
tains with  my  sons  and  my  honour — ^yes, 
with  my  honour,  which  I  regard  more 
than  my  life.'  At  this  answer,  I 
could  no  longer  restrain  myself,  and 
giving  him  my  hand,  ho  kissed  it  most 
respectfully,  bending  his  head.  I  com- 
mended the  honourable  sentiments  with 
which  he  was  animated;  and  after  having 
promised  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  inter- 
cede with  the  government  for  his  pardon, 
on  the  other  condition,  I  endeavoured  to 
reason  with  him,  and  make  him  see  that 
some  day  or  other  he  might  be  wounded, 
and  then  easily  arrested.     The  four  men 
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who  were  with  him,  and  who  had  not 
hitherto  spoken  a  word,  here  interrupted 
me  as  I  was  proceeding,  and  ail  of  them 
simultaneously  exclaimed,  *  Inantio  heus 
a  morriri  totus  conca  a  issu'  (Before 
that,  we  will  all  perish  for  his  head). 
I  then  withdrew  mjrself  from  them  for  a 
little  while,  to  take  leave  of  my  guests, 
who  were  waiting  for  me  in  the  other 
room,  and  ordered  a  supper  for  them, 
which  they  accepted  with  much  pleasure; 
and  to  avoid  any  restraint  on  them,  I 
retired  to  a  little  distance.  How  I 
longed  for  the  pencil  of  Vandyke  to 
paint  their  animated  countenances,  their 
large  dark  eves  turning  from  all  sides 
to  the  door  whenever  it  was  opened.  The 
five  dogs  beside  them,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  their  masters,  watched  greedily  for 
the  pieces  of  food  which  were  thrown  to 
them  from  time  to  time.  My  maUr€ 
dhotel  sat  at  table  with  the  fuorusciti, 
and  had  to  taste  everything  first,  ac- 
cording to  their  request,  as  the  dragoni, 
the  government  troops,  might,  as  thev 
hinted,  have  become  acquainted  with 
their  arrival  at  the  palace,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  be  on  their  guard,  lest 
they  should  *  die  the  death  of  rats.' 
Thev  gave  me  an  account  of  their  mode 
of  life :  wandering  about  all  night,  rest- 
ing and  concealing  themselves  during 
the  dav ;  and,  outcast  as  they  were,  on 
assembling  in  the  morning,  they  go 
through  the  rosario  ;  and,  courageous 
beyond  all  belief,  are  yet  most  humble 
in  the  presence  of  their  chief,  nor  dare 
to  raise  their  eyes  when  he  reproves 
them.  Their  principal  amusement  is 
firing  at  a  target,  which  they  do  con- 
stantly and  with  great  dexterity.  After 
supper  they  again  kissed  my  hand,  and 
it  being  past  midnight,  and  every  one 
In  bed,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  accompany 
them  to  see  them  start  on  their  horses. 
I  was  perfectly  astonished  in  meeting, 
at  a  short  distance,  twenty  more  of  his 
band,  who,  acting  as  a  videde,  with  their 
dogs,   were  guarding  the    security   of 

their    chief   and    their  companions.** 

Vol.  I.  pp.  96-8. 

The  marquis  was  not  saecessful  in 
his  application  to  the  government;  and 
two  years  afterwards— that  is,  in  the 
Sept.  of  1838  —  another  faoruscito, 
named  Rosas,  between  whom  and  our 
bandit  there  had  been  a  quarrel,  found 
Pepe  Bona  asleep,  unarmed,  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  and  shot  bim  dead  on 
the  spot.  Pepe,  we  are  told,  was 
loved  as  well  as  feared, — and  thoagh 


we  moch  distrust  the  eulogy  of  any 
robber — it  is  added,  that  during  his 
whole  outlawry  he  never  injured  an 
Individ  aal  who  bad  treated  him  fairW. 

Leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Al- 
ghero,  Mr.  Tyndale  proceeds  to  per- 
meate the  other  districts  of  the  isUodi 
and  this,  it  is  plain,  was  no  easy  under- 
taking, for  the  country  is  almost  road- 
less, and  a  few  public  caleches,  and 
about  ten  private  carriages,  comprise 
the.  statistics  of  all  its  locomotires. 
Small  is  the  encouragement  for  trarel- 
ling  in  Sardinia  ;  comfort  and  cleao- 
linces  are  not  in  favour  there  ;  and  in 
all  the  island  there  is  no  hotelisod 
only  three  houses,  which  take  ambi- 
tiously the  humbler  name  of  inns.  A$i 
however,  in  most  countries  where  tliere 
is  no  public  accommodation  for  tnvf-- 
lers,  hospitality  b  so  uniformlj  mn 
with,  that  it  seems  to  be  less  a  n»ge 
than  a  law.  Mr.  Tyndale  says  tb&t  his 
only  embarrassment  was  the  choice 
and  decision  as  to  the  party  from  whom 
he  should  accept  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing, "  The  traveller  is  sent  from  vil- 
lage  to  village,  with  a  note^  or  a  verbal 
message,  and  either,  we  are  assarei 
is  sufficient  to  insure  him  a  heartj 
welcome.*'  Some  trifle  may  be  given 
to  the  servant  on  leaving;  but  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  offer  anything  io 
payment  to  a  host,  however  humble  be 
may  be.  The  disadvantage  is,  that 
the  privacy  of  the  gpiest  is  not  re- 
spected, and  that  he  is  as  liable  to  cool 
questions  and  intrusive  visits,  as  if  be 
were  in  Kentucky. 

The  climate  is,  as  we  have  said,  un- 
healthy ;  and  the  ancient  classics  hare 
many  references  which  show  that  tbej 
thought  as  badly  of  it  as  we  do. 
Cicero  says,  sarcastically,  of  one  Tigel* 
lius,  who  was  a  native  of  this  island* 
that  be  was  *'  a  roan  more  pestilential 
than  his  country."*  Martial  uses  the 
word  Sardinia  as  synonvmous  vitb 
death.  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Kotne  to 
this  island,  adds,  "  and  if  they  sbooi^l 
die  of  the  unhealthinesa  of  the  cUo»te, 
it  would  only  be  a  paltry  loss."  "* 
find,  too,  a  like  character  ascribed  tu 
Sardinia  in  the  middle  ages,  bv  D&nte, 
who  compares  it  to  the  worst  localil** 
of  Italy  :^ 


*  The  authorities  for  this,  and  many  such  other  passages,  will  be  found  io  Mr- 
Tyndale's  work. — vol.  i.  p.  61,  et  seqt 
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"  Qaal  dolor  fora  se  delgi  spedali 
Di  V'aldichianatra  Juglio  e  Settembre, 
E  di  Sardegna  e  di  Maremma  i  mali 
Fossero  in  una  fossa  tutti  insombre/* 
Ittfemo,  canto  xxix.,  st.  46. 

"  Intemperie "  is  the  native  term 
for  the  malady  of  the  island,  which 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  fever  isind 
ague,  or,  as  our  author  describes  it, 
"  malaria  and  something  more. "  Cap- 
tain Smyth  mentions  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon  opinion  amongst  the  Sardes  that 
the  green  figs  of  an  infected  district 
imbibe  and  evolve  the  deleterious  prin- 
ciple of  intemperie,  and  that  he  was 
cautioned  by  the  viceroy  himself 
i?ain3t  allowing  his  seamen  to  eat  of 
the  frait  of  the  delicious  vale  of  Pula ; 
''nor,**  as  he  further  observes,  "when 
the  known  quality  of  the  fig-tree  for 
intenerating  meat  is  considered,  does  it 
?eem  a  question  unworthy  of  investiga- 
tion ;••  yet,  we  collect  from  him  that 
corn  grown  on  such  grounds  is  es* 
tfemed  the  best,  the  land  being  most 
fertile  in  the  low  and  damp  Valleys. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  room 
fi>r  doubting,  that  if  the  country  were 
more  cleared  of  wood,  more  drained, 
and  better  cultivated,  it  would  be  quite 
33  healthy  as  most  other  lands. 

The  coral  fishery  has  been,  from 
of  old,  a  branch  of  trade  in  Sar- 
■linia ;  and  yet,  of  the  boats  engnged 
in  it,  about  seven-eighths  are  Nea- 
I' 'litao  ;  and  of  the  small  remainder, 
innst  are  Tuscan,  and  but  a  few  Sarde. 
"  The  fishing  ground,"  says  our  author, 
"extends  from  the  island  of  Asinara 
(lown  to  Oristano,  at  about  twenty 
niiles  off  the  shore,  and  at  the  average 
Jf-pth  of  about  300  feet"  The  coral 
i«>  mnch  superior  to  that  found  off  the 
""icilian  coast ;  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  fishery  is  estimated  at  £60,000. 
The  Sardine  and  Anchovy  fisheries  are 
aUo  important  branches  of  industry  ; 
hut  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  want  of 
♦^nergy  of  the  Sardes,  they  have  much 
'iecreased  within  a  few  years.  During 
his  stay  in  the  province  of  Sassari, 
Mr.  Tyndale  had  an  opportunity  of 
c^xamining  another  source  of  maritime 
inlustry,  and  one  which  forms  a  main 
hranch  of  the  export  trade  of  Sar- 
^-inia.  This  is  its  tunny  fishery, 
^hich  is  described  minutely  and  at 
length.  The  value  of  this  great  fishery 
has  of  late  years  much  decreased, 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  indolence 
and  conseqaent  want  of  oapital  which 


afflict  Sardinia,  as  they  have  long  done 
our  own  unhappy  country.  The  two 
great  Tonnare,  or  tunny  fisheries  of 
Sardinia,  are  at  this  moment  rented 
by  foreigners,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
hands  employed  in  them  are  Genoese : 

"  The  tunny  fish  enter  the  Mediter- 
ranean about  the  end  of  April,  follow 
the  lines  of  coast  into  the  Black  Sea, 
and  then  returning  back  to  the  Atlantic, 
disappear  about  the  middle  of  August ; 
such,  at  letist,  is  the  general  belief,  but 
the  cause  of  their  short  and  rapid  visit 
has  never  been  ascertained. 

"  According  to  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and 
iEIiau,  they  proceed  to  the  Black  Sea 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  it  being 
the  only  place  where  they  do,  *  nee  alibi 
ftttificant ;'  but  this  supposition  is  not  ten- 
able, as  the  eggs  are  found  equally  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  that  they  are 
driven  in  to  escape  the  attack  of  the 
sword-fish,  is  no  less  erroneous,  for  that 
fish  is  found  to  mix  with  them  without 
any  hostility. 

**  The  pursuit  of  innumerable  shoals 
of  small  fish  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
another  opinion ;  and  Polybius  speaks  of 
their  fondness  for  the  acorns  found  on 
the  well- wooded  shores,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance Athenseus  calls  the  tunny  the 
*  sea-pig.* 

*'  The  last  reasons  are  equally  objec- 
tionable, as  the  shoals  of  small  fish  and 
the  acorns  do  not  abound  till  a  later 
period  in  the  year,  when  the  tunny  have 
returned  to  the  Atlantic  ;  and,  indeed, 
no  cause  has  been  satisfactorily  assigned 
beyond  the  natural  instinct. 

*•  The  fact  of  the  tunny  keeping  close 
to  the  shores  in  its  grand  tour  is  well 
attested  ;  but  the  idea  entertained  by 
the  ancients,  that  the  visual  power  of  the 
right  eye  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
left ;  and,  consequently,  when  entering 
the  Black  Sea,  they  kept  on  the  south 
shore,  and  on  the  north  when  returning, 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning,  were  it 
not  still  prevalent  among  many  of  the 
fishermen. 

*•  -/Eschylus,  Aristotle,  Athonains, 
JElian,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  other  clas- 
sical authorities,  s  ^eak  of  this  ocular 
peculiarity  in  a  literal,  as  well  as  pro- 
verbial sense  ;  and  in  the  present  day 
the  *ojode  atun,*  and  the  '  occhio  de 
tonno,*  are  Spanish  and  Italian  proverbs 
for  a  side-look,  an  obliquity  or  cast  of 
the  eye  ;  and,  perhaps,  our  own  expres- 
sion of  a  '  sinister  look,'  may  have  been 
derived  from  it. 

•*  The  antiquity,  estimation,  and  value 
of  the  tunny  fishery  are  equally  well 
authenticated  ;  and  it  may  not  be  gene- 
rally recollected,  that  the  Golden  Horn 
at  Constantinople,  the  Chrysoceras  of 
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the  Greeks,  and  AasreUCorniis  of  the 
Romans,  inherits  its  name  from  the 
riches  of  the  tunny  fishery  which  existed 
at  that  point.  Athenieus  calls  it  the 
*  mother  of  tunnies.'  "—Vol.  i.  pp.  156-7. 

The  ancient  method  of  catching  the 
fishy  as  described  by  ^lian*  corres- 
pondsy  we  are  told,  with  that  of  the 
present  day.  The  spectacle  is  now 
named  a  *'  mattanza,*  and  the  proper 
pendant  to  the  picture  is*  as  Mr.  Tyn- 
dale  remarks,  a  bull-fight  at  Seville  or 
Madrid.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are 
desirous  of  knowing  more  of  this  im- 
portant fishery  will  find  it  described  at 
lengthy  and  apparently  with  great  care» 
in  Mr.  Tyndale*s  first  volume,  of  which 
it  occupies  twenty-six  pages.f  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  indolence  of  the 
Sardinians,  that  although  they  are 
islanders,  and  have  such  rich  fisheries 
on  their  coast,  they  profess  an  idle 
aversion  to  the  sea.  Most  of  the 
hands  engaged  in  the  tunny-fishery 
are,  as  we  hav'e  seen,  Neapolitans  or 
Genoese ;  and  the  island  does  not  con- 
tribute more  than  two  officers  and 
fifteen  sailors  to  the  whole  navy  of  the 
Sardinian  states. 

The  forests*  which  cover  a  fifth,  or 
at  least  a  sixth,  of  the  island,  might 
easily  supply  another  source  of  national 
wealth  ;  but  they  are  mismanaged  by 
the  government,  neglected  and  da- 
maged by  the  people,  and  thus  the 
profits  derived  from  them  are  greatly 
below  whaty  with  ordinary  attention 
and  a  tolerable  system,  they  ought  to 
be.  A  valuable  oak—the  quercus  sessi- 
flora,  known  there  as  the  ''  querela 
bianca,"  firom  its  silvery  green  and 
palish  medullary  rays — is  the  prevailing 
tree.  It  is,  next  to  the  British  oak— ^ 
the  quercus  pedunculata — the  best  for 
ship-building,  combining,  like  it,  the 
qualities  of  compactness,  resistance  to 
cleavage,  and  lightness.  The  cork, 
the  chestnut,  and  the  ilex — the  quercus 
gramuntia  of  Linnieus,  and  the  Bal- 
lota,  or  acorn-tree  of  Spain — are  also 
common.  This  last  is,  as  Mr.  Tyn- 
dale  thinks,  more  abundant  in  Sardinia 
than  in  Spain,  and  the  swine  fed  upon 
the  acorns  are,  in  both  countries,  famed 
for  the  flavour  of  their  meat.    It  seems 


that  the  attention  of  the  English  go- 
yemment  has  been  called  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  timber  trade  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  but  unless  some  measures  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  forests,  as  now  going  on,  tbey 
will  soon  become  of  little  value  to  anj 
one. 

Horses  and  horse-racing — ever  the 
industry  of  the  idle — are  the  natiooal 
passion  of  the  Sardes.  Their  anciept 
laws  indicate  the  early  attention  paid 
to  the  breed  of  horses,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  villager  so  poor  as  not  to  own 
one.  Boast  of  the  merits  of  their 
steeds  they  all  do,  and  "and  to  dis- 
parage a  Sarde*s  horse  is,"  as  BIr.  Tvb- 
dale  observes,  '*  as  dangerous  as  to 
praise  his  wife."  The  abundance  of 
these  animals  is  easily  accounted  /or* 
In  the  first  place,  their  average  pn« 
is  about  four  pounds  ;  in  the  next*  the; 
keep  themselves,  as  the  owner  has  only 
to  turn  them  loose  upon  the  commooi 
always  at  hand ;  and,  lastly*  tbej  are 
much  required,  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
island  they  are  the  only  means  of 
transport.  The  Sarde  horse  has  the 
valuable  qualities  of  sure-footedness, 
docility  and  endurance,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick,  a  sharp  bit,  and  starya- 
tion,  he  is  indoctrinated  into  a  pecaliar 
step  called  the  portante  pace.  This 
movement  is  described  as  something 
between  a  Turkish  amble  and  a  trot^ 
a  glissade-^aLud  delightfully  easji  "  H 
yiaggiare  in  Sardeg^na,"  says  an  Italian 
writer,  cited  by  Mr,  Tyndale;  «« 
percio  la  piu  dolce  cosa  del  mondo ; 
I'antipongo  all'  andare  in  barca  col 
vento  in  poppa."  "  Travelling  in  Sar- 
dinia  is,  on  this  account,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  things  in  the  world; 
I  prefer  it  to  going  in  a  boat  with  the 
wind  astern."  Mr.  Borrer,t  we  re- 
member, mentions,  that  except  the 
"chasseurs  d' Afrique,"  who  have  Arab 
steeds,  the  cavalry  in  Algeria  are 
mostly  mounted  on  Sarde  horses. 

The  Sarde  language  assimilates  qoite 
as  much  to  the  andent  Latin  as  to  the 
modem  Italian,  and  this  and  man;  of 
their  usages  show  how  long  the  Roman 
influence  has  lingered  there.  It  has  a 
good  deal  the  aspect  of  the  Romwce 
dialect,  but  on  examination  is  foond  to 


*  From  the  Spanish  matare,  to  stay ;  but  its  accepted  meaning  in  Italian  and 
Sarde  is  check-mate,  or  conquer —  Viae  vol.  i.  p.  154. 
t  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  133  to  179. 
'^  "  A  Campaign  in  the  Kabylie,  by  Dawson  Borrer,  Esq." 
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resemble  more  nearly  the  Roman  and 
XeapoliUD  ;  and  it  U  singular  that  it 
should  tpproximate  to  them,  rather 
than  to  the  speech  of  Piedmont,  with 
which  country  it  has  been  so  long  and 
so  iDtimately  connected. 

Dante  and  others  refer  to  the  too 
careless  costume  of  the  Sardinian 
women.  Mr.  Tyndale  does  not  much 
complain  of  this  particular,  but  he  as- 
sures as  of  the  sober  truth  of  what  is 
a  (^ood  deal  worse,  that  is,  that  in  roost 
parts  of  the  island  the  people  of  both 
^eies,  joung  and  old,  wear  at  night  no 
iloihej  whatever.  Here  are  his  "  ipsis- 
iima  verba:"  "  The  Sardes  almost 
&lwajs  aleep  naked,  married  and  single ; 
ind  no  matter  how  many  may  be  in 
the  bed — father,  mother,  and  children 
—^1  are  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity, 
t  practice  I  had  several  opportunities 
of  witnessing."  Where  such  indelicacy 
preiails,  no  one  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  standard  of  morals  is  not 
high. 

The  Sardes  have  to  a  remarkable  de- 
cree the  Italian  talent  of  improvising; 
^<1  one  district — ^the  Limbarra — is 
especially  the  Parnassus  of  the  island. 
These  ImproTisatori  and  Improvisa- 
trici  are  wont  to  "  lisp  in  numbers, 
'M  to  breathe  in  song  ;"  and  yet,  it 
^v[Af  few,  we  believe  none,  have  been 
recognised  as  poets.  "  The  shepherd,** 
ttjs  onr  author,  **  roaming  on  the 
QoQntams,  with  a  happy  indifference 
^  to  A  or  Z  forming  any  part  of  his 
'poecb,  will  perpetrate  couplets  and 
'taozas,  ad  mfinitum,  either  to  his  mis- 
press or  to  his  flock.  His  heart  is 
a  high-pressure  rhyming  engine, 
which  roust  have  a  vent,  and  the 
length  of  his  pastorella's  locks,  or  the 
tails  of  his  sheep,  are  equally  his  safety- 
valres.  This  innate  power  of  making 
Terses  is  much  aided  by  the  nature  of 
their  language,  which,  like  the  Italian, 
^  simple,  melodious,  and  abounding 
in  vowel  endings.  The  mode,  how- 
tver,  in  which  Siey  can  most  of  them 
^^  with  a  given  subject,  so  much 
above  what  might  be  expected  from 
fither  their  station  or  their  education, 
is  very  deservmg  of  notice. 

The  soil  of  Sardinia  is,  as  we  have 
^J>  fertile ;  and  on  this  account  the 
colonise  thens  were  eager  to  gain  and 
C&rthaginia  island.     When  from  their 


hands  it  passed  into  those  of  the 
Romans,  Polybius  describes  it  (lib.  i. 
c.  79-82)  as  "  an  island  very  consider- 
able, as  well  by  the  greatness  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  for  the 
fruits  and  produce  of  the  country.** 
While  subject  to  Roman  rule  its  agri- 
culture appears  to  have  advanced,  for 
we  find  in  the  Latin  writers  many 
references  to  its  productiveness.  Not 
to  speak  of  Pomponius  %ilela,  Silius 
Italicus,  Lucan,  and  Pausanias,  and 
many  .others,*  we  shall  just  mention 
that  Claudian,  himself  a  native  of  fer- 
tile Egypt,  describes  it  as  "  dives 
ager  frugum,**  and  that  amongst 
some  better  known  to  us — Horace,  tells 
of  the  "  opimas  Sardioin  segetes 
feracis  ;'*  Cicero  calls  Sicily,  Africa, 
and  Sardinia  <*the  three  granaries 
of  the  state  ;**  and  Livy  says  that  the 
corn  for  the  Roman  army  and  navy 
was  supplied  from  this  island.  When 
we  compare  the  present  condition  of 
the  country  with  passages  such  as  these, 
authenticating  its  former  fertility,  it 
is  instructive  to  observe  what  wonders 
native  indolence,  the  want  of  settled 
order,  evil  usages,  aud  bad  laws,  have 
wrought  in  rendering  it  poor  and  un- 
productive. During  the  seven  centu- 
ries that  it  remained  connected  with  the 
Roman  empire,  it  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
one  of  the  granaries  of  the  state.  The 
population,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans* 
amounted  to  about  two  millions,  and 
most  of  the  land  was  under  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  present  day  the  popula- 
tion is  stated  at  524,000,  that  is  a  little 
more  than  a  fourth  of  what  it  was, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  lands  are  un- 
cultivated. The  main  causes  of  this 
reverse  appear  to  be,  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  loss  of  the 
impulse  which  the  prosperity  of  Sar- 
dinia had  derived  from  her  connexion 
with  Rome ;  then  her  complete  se- 
paration from  the  Roman  rule,  and 
the  disorganization  into  which  she 
was  thrown  by  the  irregularities,  and 
the  unsystematic  sway  of  the  Van- 
dals and  Saracens.  Consequent  on  all 
this  was  the  decrease  of  population, 
which  appears  to  have,  of  itself,  led 
to  an  early  and  extensive  '*comma- 
nanza"  of  land;  ''for  private  pro- 
perty,** Mr.  Tyndale  observes,  "re- 
signed or  unclaimed,  naturally  merged 


The  authorities  are^collected  in  Mr.  Tyndale*s  2d  vol.  pp.  103-4. 
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into  open  and  public  possession." 
These  comnianaly  called  also  *'  yidaz- 
zone*'  portions,  are  at  the  present  day 
so  numerous,  that  the  ^^  tancae/*  or 
inclosores  (from  the  Sarde  "  tancare," 
to  enclose),  belonging  to  individuals, 
are  but  few  in  comparison  to  them. 
The  latter  are  usually  vineyards,  olive 
grounds,  almond  plantations,  orchards, 
and  the  like,  with  small  portions  for 
tillage  or  pasture.  **  The  vidazzone 
is,"  says  our  author,  **  a  large  extent 
of  land  possessed  by  either  communes 
or  individuals,  divided  by  an  ideal  line 
into  three  portions,  one  of  which  is 
annually  set  apart  for  tillage,  the  rest 
being  left  fallow,  and  open  for  pas- 
turage ;  but  the  name,  though  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  entire  of  the 
land,  is  nevertheless  used  as  the  part 
cultivated,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
parabile,  or  fallow,  a  word  derived 
from  the  Latin  '  pabulum.'  The 
communal  as  well  as  the  private  vidaz- 
zone are  alike  subject  to  the  immemo- 
rial usage  of  letting  about  two-thirds 
lie  fallow.  The  former  are  annually 
apportioned  by  lot,  and  the  latter 
changed  at  the  will  of  the  proprietor, 
consequently  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  under  either  tenure  have  no  inte- 
rest in  its  improvement,  for,"  as  Mr. 
Tyndale  says,  **  the  same  portion  sel- 
dom falls  to  their  lot  on  the  next  par- 
tition, and  it  is  only  one  year  in  three 
that  they  obtain  any  profit  for  their 
labour."  This  injurious  usage  of 
leaving  two-thirds  of  the  land  fallow, 
is  obligatory  on  the  landowners  and  the 
tenants  alike :  all  admit  its  evil,  but 
all  pertinaciously  oppose  every  attempt 
at  alteration. 

The  oppressive  feudal  system  pre- 
vailed in  Sardinia  until  the  year  1836, 
when  it  was  abolished ;  but  so  much 
that  is  bad  was  left,  that  even  this 
change  has  made  no  perceptible  im- 
provement. The  lands  were*  on  the 
abolition  of  feudalism,  divided  *'  into 
extensive  freeholds,  held  by  the  king 
and  the  nobles ;  into  common  lands, 
belonging  to,  and  occupied  or  leased 
by,  the  communes ;  and  a  very  small 
portion  held  by  the  labourers  in  moun- 
tainous districts".^ 

"  The  private  land  owners,  who 
scarcely  ever  reside  on  their  estates, 
employ  a  superintendent;  but  when 
they  cultivate  the  land  themselves,  the 
labourers  are  paid  irrespective  of  their 
labour,  though  the  more  general  system 


is  to  subdivide  the  land  into  small  allot- 
ments held  on  annual  leases,  for  which 
the  poor  and  wretched  tenants,  if  such 
a  title  can  be  given  them,  are  obliged  to 
incur  heavy  debts  to  their  landlords  for 
the  necessary  stock ;  and  thus  becoming 
subject  to  his  exactions,  years  of  labour 
are  frequently  insufficient  to  clear  the 
amount  of  their  incumbrances.  Some* 
times  they  agree  to,  give  the  landlord 
half  the  produce,  somewhat  on  the  cottier 
system  of  Ireland,  they  finding  the 
labour,  oxen,  and  implements,  and  he, 
land,  seed,  and  dwellings ;  but  even  thiis, 
the  most  favourable  system,  gires  them 
barely  the  means  of  subsistence,  nerer 
of  much  profit ;  and  in  their  freqnenl 
removal  from  farm  to  farm,  they  onlj 
exchange  one  misery  for  another.  This 
metayer  system  has  all  the  evils,  Kith- 
out  the  aidvantages  found  under  it  is 
Tuscany. 

*'  Without  entering  into  details  of  the 
state  of  agriculture,  it  may  be  obseryed, 
that  in  a  few  instances  the  goTernment 
has  enacted  theoretical  laws,  private 
individuals  have  attempted  reforms,  and 

Practical  improvements  have  been  made 
y  foreign  colonists  who  have  estab- 
lished themselves  there ;  but  with  these 
exceptions  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
lowest  degree  of  worth lessness,  and  in 
everything  connected  with  it  Uie  most 
consummate  ignorance  and  prejudice 
prevail.  The  radical  evils  are  the  great 
extent  of  communanxa,  the  defect  in 
inclosures,  the  system  of  vidazsoni,  the 
want  of  cottages  near  the  cultivated 
lands,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  soil  and 
air,  the  general  idleness,  listless  apti- 
pathy  to  work,  and  want  of  population. 
The  three  first  have  been  mentioned, 
and  the  others  require  but  little  com- 
ment. The  labourers  generally  reside  in 
the  towns  or  villages,  preferring  them 
to  detached  cottages  in  the  agricultural 
districts  ;  and  as  it  is  their  custom  not 
to  leave  their  homes  before  the  sun  is 
well  up,  and  to  be  at  home  by  sunset,  for 
which  the  noxious  exhalations  before 
and  after  these  hours  are  their  excuse- 
the  time  consumed  in  reaching  their  des- 
tination, refreshing  themselves  and  re- 
turning home,  reduces  their  positiro 
labour  to  half  a  day's  work,  and  on  this 
account  labour  is  both  scarce  and  dear. 
—Vol.  ii,  pp.  105-a 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  land 
system  in  Sardinia,  and  yet  the  best 
authorities  aver  that  there  is  enough 
of  uncultivated  soil  to  support  seven 
times  the  present  population,  and  that 
were  even  what  is  now  in  cultivation 
well  worked,  treble  the  produce  might 
be  gained  with  only  the  same  amount 
of  labour.    The  ?ery  fortiUty  of  the 
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island  is  tssigned  as  the    '*  inopem  me 
eopia  fecit,"  one  of  the  causes  of  its 
distress;  another    is  found     in    the 
cnbealthiness  of  the  cltmatey  its  fevers, 
a^ae,  and  intemperie :  but  all  these 
iili  arise,  mainlj  no  doubt,  and  per- 
haps altogether,  from  neglect — from 
the  forests  which  cover  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  island  being  still  uncleared, 
from  the  vast  quantity  of  land  left  idle, 
irom  the  want  of  drainage,  and,  in  a 
vord»  from  the  ignorance  and  indo- 
lence of  the  people.     Were  they  in- 
itrocted  in  the  duties  of  their  station, 
rather  than  in  Latin  and  belles-lettres, 
isd  taught  the  better  methods  of  agri- 
cQitnre,  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition of  their  island  might  wear  an- 
other aspect.  All  the  blame,  however, 
b  not  to  be  ascribed  to  those  idle 
habits  of  which  Mr.  Tyndale  makes 
»Qch  frequent  mention.     The  govern- 
ment is  not  guiltless :  it  has  to  answer 
for  ill-judged  laws  badly  administered ; 
'or  what  it  has,  and  for  what  it  has  not 
(lone,  for  such  a  primary  want  as  that 
»f  roads,  rendering   the   transport  of 
prodace  difficult,   and  thus  reducing 
profits;  and  for  export  duties,  which 
ve  at  once  fluctuating  and  oppressive. 
We  are  told  that  in  consequence  of  this 
l^t-mentioned    circumstance,    cheese 
vas  in  the  Donori  district  so  plentiful 
io  the  year  1842,  that  **ior  want  of 
the  means  of  carriage    and  export, 
Kfine  of  it  was  used  for  manuring  the 
ground;   and  in  the   Nuoso  country 
?^n  was  so  abundant  that  it  rotted 
and  was  destroyed  ;"*  and  Mr.  M'CuU 
^och,t  in  speaking  of  the  corn  trade  of 
tbij  island,  says,  with,  we  are  told, 
great  justice :  **  As  if  to  annihilate  the 
pOE&ibility  of  the  peasantry  emerging 
trom  their   depressed   condition,  and 
to  oblige  them  to  confine  their  indus- 
try to  the  supply  of  their  indisputable 
*ant8,  it  has  been  enacted  that  no 
(^orn  f^hall  be  exported  if  its  price  ex- 
ceed thirty  reals  the  starello,  and  a 
heavy  doty  is  laid  on  all  that  is  ex- 
ported, as  a  substitute  for  a  general 
land-tax.  Most  other  articles  of  export 
have  been  loaded  with  similar  duties, 
and  it  would  really  seem  that  every 
*^eTice  that  ignorance  and  shortsighted 
rapacity  could  suggest,  had  been  prac- 
tised to  reduce  this  ^  benignant  nurse' 


of  imperial  Rome  to  a  state  of  poyerty 
and  destitution." 

The  wheat  of  Sardinia  is  said  to  be 
heavier  and  harder  than  that  grown 
on  the  Continent,  bears  a  higher 
price  at  Genoa  than  that  of  Odessa, 
and  is  always  preferred  in  the  making 
of  macaroni,  vermicelli^  and  other 
"  paste." 

Before  leaving  the  topio  of  agricul- 
ture, we  must  notice  an  institution  of 
some  interest  connected  with  it,  called 
the  Monte  di  Soccorso.  This  is  a 
fund  for  the  loan  of  gr^n  and  specie, 
established  in  1650,  and  designed  for 
the  aid  and  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture. It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Monte  Granatico,  and  the  Monte 
Nummario,  and  has  in  every  town  and 
village  ramifications,  called  ''giunte 
locali,"  composed  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  authorities.  The  *'  giunte 
locale*' is  in  subjection  to  tho  "giunte 
diocessana,"  of  which  the  bishop  is 
president,  and  this  again  is  subordinate 
to  the  "  giunte  generale"  established 
at  Cs^liari  under  the  direction  of  the 
viceroy  and  chief  authorities* 

*'  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to 
furnish  indigent  agriculturists  with 
grain  for  sowing,  with  money  for  the 
purchase  of  oxen  and  farming  imple- 
ments, and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  la- 
bour ;  and  to  these  purposes  alone  are 
the  funds,  on  any  pretext,  to  be  applied. 
In  September  a  proclamation  is  made  in 
the  villages,  notifying  to  all  applicants 
for  assistance,  that  they  must  appear 
on  a  certain  day  before  the  glunta  locale, 
to  declare  the  number  of  their  oxen,  the 
quality  and  extent  of  the  ground  they 
have  prepared,  and  other  particulars, 
previous  to  granting  their  demands. 
These  being  confirmed  by  a  visit  of  the 
local  censor  to  the  spot,  assisted  by  five 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  of  known  pro- 
bity, their  claims  are  submitted  to  the 
giunta  diocessana,  when,  if  approved, 
the  advance  is  made  on  a  certain  day. 
All  grain  thus  borrowed  is  returned  at 
harvest  time,  allowins;  an  interest  of 
one-fifteenth.  When  tnere  is  a  super- 
fluous quantity  of  grain  in  the  maga- 
zines after  all  the  loans  have  been  made, 
the  remainder,  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
being  spoiled,  is  oistributed  in  equal 
portions  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
viliaee,  of  whatever  condition,  who  are 
only  bound  to  return,  at  harvest  time. 
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the  quantity  aetnally  reoeiyed ;  and  this 
repayment,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  made 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  local 
censor,  who  levies  the  grain  upon  the 
spot  preTious  to  haryest. 

"  with  regard  to  the  funds  in  money, 
one-half  is  tulvanced  on  the  purchase  of 
.  oxen  and  instruments  of  labour ;  and 
the  other  on  the  expenses  of  the  harrest, 
kc.  The  former,  purchased  by  these 
means,  are  a  security  for  the  sum  lent ; 
and  for  the  latter,  an  interest  of  one  per 
cent.,  from  September  to  September,  is 
exacted  with  rigour,  and  if  not  obtained 
in  cash,  the  institution  has  further  a 
lien  on  the  crop  while  on  the  ground. 

*'  The  funds  of  the  <  Monte  Grana- 
tioo,'  consisting  exclusively  of  grain, 
are  lent  and  reimbursed  solely  in  Kind ; 
while  those  of  the  *  Monte  Nummario,' 
although  derired  by  the  sale  of  produce 
obtained  by  *roadia,*  or  otherwise, 
must  always  be  reduced  to  money.  To 
this  is  added  the  produce  of  the  sale 
of  any  grain  remaining  oyer  and  above 
the  stock  which  each  monte  granatico  is 
required  to  possess  as  capital ;  as  well 
as  any  bequests  and  fines  which  may  fall 
to  the  establishment.  Their  funds, 
which,  at  the  time  of  their  foundation 
in  1767,  amounted  to  60,000  starelli 
(about  82,028  bushels)  have  now  only 
amounted  to  200,000,  or  about  287,097 
bushels.  Each  giunta  takes  annually  by 
'  roadia,'  ascertain  Quantity  of  corn  and 
barley  for  seed,  ana  hires  land  for  its 
cultiyation.  The  'roadia*  consists  in 
the  compulsory  tillage  and  sowing  of 
the  land  by  the  mhabitants  of  the  village, 
each  of  wnom  is  bound  to  contribute  in 
his  turn  a  day's  labour  with  his  oxen, 
or  some  other  service,  under  pain  of  a 
proportionate  fine ;  shepherds  alone  being 
exempt  from  this  duty.  These  unpaid 
services  are  confined  to  such  labours  as 
precede  the  harvest;  but  the  expenses  of 
the  threshing,  winnowing,  and  transport 
of  the  grain  to  the  magazines,  are  de- 
frayed by  the  monte,  unless  any  la- 
bourers should  not  have  been  included 
in  the  former  task,  in  which  case  they 
are  bound  to  perform  these  duties.'*^ 
Vol.ii.,  pp.  116,  117. 

If,  after  payment  of  demands*  a 
surplus  should  remain^  the  monti  may* 
with  permission  of  the  Viceroy^  apply 
it  to  public  objects^  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  bridges,  drainage 
of  marshes,  &c.  Ig  some  of  the  monti 
the  funds  have,  as  we  learn,  increased 
one-third  since  their  foundation*  and 
jret  so  dilatory  are  the  local  authorities 
m  availing  themselves  of  the  means  of 


doing  anything  for  the  benefit  of  their 
neighbourhood,  that  a  conaderable 
loss  of  life  is  incurred  every  year  from 
the  want  of  bridges. 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Tyndale,  in  thinking,  that  as  private 
institutionsy  unfettered  by  government 
restrictions,  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  Monte  di  Soccorao  might  be 
advantageous.  It  seems*  however, 
that  they  have  not  proved  so  in  Sar- 
dinia; the  central  system  on  which 
they  depend  has  not  worked  well,  and 
has  tended  to  enconraffe  indolence 
rather  than  exertion.  The  repayment 
of  the  loan  is  often  evaded,  fraod  and 
partiality  prevail  in  the  administratioD 
of  the  funds,  the  government  if 
placed  in  the  position  of  an  exacdsg 
creditor,  while  its  many  dehtors  eipe- 
rience  a  constant  persecution. 

The  system  of  the  Sardinian  go- 
yernment    was     introduced     bj    Uie 
Aragon   dynasty  and,   based  on  the 
principles  of  the  Catalonian  Cortes; 
it    was    for    that   pwiod   extremely 
liberal.     The  <*  Corte   Generale"  as- 
sembly, or  parliament*  was  fonned  of 
three  chambers,  or  ^'Stamenti** — ^the 
ecclesiastical,  the  military*  comprising 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the    age  ofi 
twenty-one*  and  the  royal  chamber, 
composed  of  deputies  from  the  towns. 
The  '*  Stamenti,"  which  became   the 
established  title  of  the  Sarde  parlia-  \ 
ment*  met  in  early  times  once  in  every 
ten  years ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  any  time  an  effeotiye  as- 1 
sembiy,  and  for  about  three  centuries  j 
and  a-half — that  is*  during  the  whole  I 
period  of  their  connection  with  Spain,  j 
they  were  convoked  no  oftener  than 
seventeen  times,  which  is  about  once 
in  every  twenty  years.      Since   the 
transfer  of  Sar^ia  to  the  house  of 
Savoy*  the  Stamenti  have  been  as  they 
are  now*  but  the  shadow  of  a  name. 
They  were  at  first  applied  to  for  dona- 
tions* but  their  power  of  refusal  was 
not  recognised,  and  they  were  not  even 
assembled.    For  upwards  of  a  century 
the  application  to  the  Stamenti  baa 
continued  to  be  an  unmeaning  form*  i 
and  at  the  present  dav,  the  Sardes 
have  no  longer  the  semblance  of  repre- 
sentation* or  anything  to  do  with  taxes 
but  to  pay  them.     Although  the  rale 
of  the  present  monarch*  has  thus  be- 


*  This  article,  it  will  be  seen,  was  written  before  the  recent  abdication  of  Carlo 
Alberto.— Ei>, 
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come  absolute  in  Sardinia^  it  would 
be  QDJuflt  to  withhold  from  him  the 
praise  of  haviog  done,  at  least,  more 
than  any  other  sovereigpi  of  his  race 
towards  cleansing  the  Augean  ills  of 
that  ill-fated  island.  He  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  abolished  the  feudal  system, 
and  he  is  now  applying  himself  to  the 
mtrodoction  of  a  new  code  of  leg^la- 
tion,  and  a  better  arrangement  of  the 
public  departments.  Never,  indeed, 
was  there  a  state  which  it  was  easier 
to  improTe;  in  no  other,  perhaps,  were 
the  laws  so  confused,  so  conflicting,  so 
badly  administered,  or  the  people  so 
aoiyersally  inyoWed  in  litigation. 

The  relation  between  Sardinia  and 
Piedmont  has  been  at  times  compared 
to  that  of  our  own  country  with  Eng- 
land. We  do  not  see  that  the  parallel 
is  at  all  more  striking  than  a  celebrated 
one  which  was  once  instituted  between 
the  river  in  Macedon  and  the  river  in 
Wales ;  and  the  resemblance,  if  any, 
lies  in  the  fish  which  are  in  both.  The 
Sardesy  like  our  fellow-countrymen, 
are  intelligent,  but  like  them,  they  are 
disposed  to  indolence,  and  more  patient 
of  misery  than  of  toil.  With  soils 
vhich  energy  might  make  to  teem  with 
produce,  each  rests  content  with  the 
iotrest  scale  of  subsistence ;  while  the 
fisheries  around  their  mutual  shores 
either  lie  neglected,  or  yield  their  rich 
profits  to  other  hands. 

Whether  these  traits  are  the  result 
of  race,  or  have  been  wrought  h^ 
trroDg  influences  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  have  been  re- 


spectively exposed,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  inquire ;  neither  can  we  dwell  on 
phases  of  better  character  in  which  the 
nations  are  again  alike.  If,  as  has  been 
averred,  they  are  both  of  Punic  origin, 
there  seems  but  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  common  indolence  is  a  na- 
tive attribute — ^it  apparently  formed  on 
ingredient  in  the  Carthaginian  char- 
acter. Of  that  great  people  we  know 
hardly  anything,  save  through  their 
jealous  rivals ;  but  even  from  them  we 
may  collect,  that  there  was  no  more 
enterprising  nation  in  all  antiquity— 
none  who  so  fearlessly  explored  the 
seas,  or  who  carried  commerce  and 
colonies  to  such  distant  lands.  In 
connection  with  this  topic,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  direct  attention  to 
those  singular  Sardinian  ruins  called 
the  Noraghe,  and  which  appear  to  be 
of  Phoenician,  or  Carthaginian  origin. 
Their  main  feature  is  a  truncated  cone, 
or  tower,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
high;  and  they  have  a  suflicient  re- 
semblance to  the  round  towers  of  our 
own  country,  to  excite  our  interest 
about  them.  Mr.  Tyndale,  in  a  learned 
dissertation  on  the  subject,  refers  to 
the  able  work  of  our  distinguished 
antiquary,  Dr.  Petrie.  We  had  in- 
tended to  have  examined  at  greater 
length  both  the  Noraghe,  and  the  Se- 
polture  de  is  Gigantes,  but  exhausted 
limits  warn  us  to  desist;  and  for  these 
and  other  points  deserving  of  notice, 
but  quite  untouched  upon,  we  commend 
the  reader  to  the  well-filled  pages  of 
Mr.  Tyndale's  soholarlike  book. 
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CHAPTXE  I. 


On  the  coast  of  Brittany,  between  the 
town  of  St.  Brieac  and  the  village  of 
Bignic,  lies  a  kind  of  manor-hoase^ 
at  all  times  ennobled  by  the  surround- 
ing country  with  the  appellation  of 
'WAe  C€tstlei*  the  origin  of  this  name 
arose  from  an  embattled  tower  that 
overshadowed  the  rest  of  the  building. 
In  factf  before  the  revolution  of  '89» 
the  Coat  D'Or  was  the  dwelling  of  the 
lords  of  that  place ;  then  becoming 
national  property,  the  owls  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  there,  in  peace,  pro- 
pagated their  species  until  1815,  wnen 
the  Legoff family  bought  this  demesne 
and  came  to  live  on  it.  Its  aspect  was 
gloomy,  and  its  environs  uncultivated ; 
on  one  side  the  ocean,  and,  on  the 
other,  wilds  of  rushes  stretching  out  of 
sight.  Between  the  two  seas  which 
it  commanded,  like  a  promontory,  the 
castle  appeared  lonely  and  sad,  and 
the  tower,  a  kind  of  lighthouse. 

On  a  winter's  evenmg,  the  three 
brothers  Legoff  were  sitting  in  a 
chamber  on  the  ground  floor,  which 
they  generally  used  as  a  parlour.  It 
was  a  large  room,  presenting  a  bizarre 
mixture  of  luxury,  elegance,  and  rus- 
tic simplicity  ;  for,  whilst  a  rich  car- 
pet spread  its  brilliant  colours  over  the 
floor,  the  ceiling  was  blackened  both 
by  smoke  and  time ;  the  walls  were 
merely  whitewashed,  but  the  hangings 
were  of  white  silk,  with  red  damask 
under-curtains ;  a  few  rush-bottomed 
chidrs  humbly  bore  company  to  a  mag- 
nificent fauteuil  of  rosewood  and  vel- 
vet, surprised  to  find  itself  in  such 
bad  society.  Carbines,  sabres,  dag- 
gers, boarding-pikes,  and  fowling- 
pieces  in  their  leather  cases,  were  sus- 
pended over  the  chimneypiece ;  an 
ebony  piano,  inlaid  with  brass,  occu- 
pied the  further  end  of  the  apartment, 
of  which  the  three  brothers  Legoff 
were  not  the  least  ornament. 

The  sweet  and  intelligent  counte- 
nance of  Joseph  made  a  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  ugliness  of  his  brothers. 
Everybody  was  at  once  attracted  by 
his  delicate  and  thoughtful  appearance, 
and  soon  found  him  most  agreeable. 
With  his  long  brown  coat  buttoned 
to  the  chin,  and  his  sleek  fair  hair  di- 


vided in  the  middle,  falling  negligentlv 
on  his  neck  and  shoulders,  you  would 
have  thought  him  one  of  thjMe  old 
Breton  ba^  who  mingled  their  pious 
meditations  with  the  holiest  iDspira- 
tions  of  the  muse.  The  two  others,  to 
speak  candidly,  had  the  look  of  uo- 
licked  bears. 

The  brother  Christophe  wore,  under 
a  wrapper  of  goat-skin,  the  dress  oft 
sailor  during  Uie  time  of  the  emperor; 
he  had  short  legs  and  remarkable  ex- 
banpoiiU;  a  long  and  uncultivitMl 
beard,  heavy  eyebrows,  and  an  cnoi- 
mous  head,  covered  with  a  forest  of 
black  hair :  with  a  fillip  he  could  have 
killed  Joseph,  or  a  bull  with  a  blow. 

Jean,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  was  a  long,  thin 
fellow,  and  beside  Christophe,  bore 
no  small  resemblance  to  Don  Quiiou 
in  the  company  of  Sancho  Fuiza ;  bb 
red  moustachios  were  bristling  like 
the  quills  of  a  porcupine ;  the  most 
important  portion  of  nis  dress  was  a 

frey  coat,  which  he  wore  ^  lafafonde 
Empereur.  The  three  brothers  wore 
great  wooden  shoes,  in  which  tbev 
strutted  with  ease  over  a  carpet  wortli 
a  thousand  crowns. 

Seated  around  the  fire-place  all 
three  appeared  the  prey  of  a  >'iolent 
anxiety,  which  each  expressed  acconl- 
ing  to  his  character :  Jean  and  Chris- 
tophe  by  swearing,  Joseph  praying  la 
a  low  tone,  and  watching  in  an  absent 
manner  the  blazing  fire.  From  timt' 
to  time,  Christophe  or  Jean,  each  in 
his  turn,  would  start  up  and  loo* 
through  the  window  for  some  minat*>. 
then  returning  to  his  place  would  sit 
down  more  agitated  than  bclore. 
Joseph  interrupted  his  prayers  to  con- 
sult one  of  those  wooden  clocks,  called 
coucous,  which  mingled  its  mono- 
tonous ticking  with  the  chirruping  ol 
the  crickets  and  the  whistling  of  the 
wind. 

The  evening  was  alreadv  far  ad- 
vanced, and  exceedingly  dark;  the 
apartment  was  lighted  by  the  fire 
only.     The  storm  raged  without. 

The  clock  struck  seven,  and  at  the 
seventh  stroke  Christophe  and  Jean 
stood  up  together,  and  began  walking 
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ap  and  down  the  room,  a  lively  anxiet  j 
imprinted  on  their  faces:  motionless 
on  liis  seat,  Joseph  redoubled  the  fer- 
TOUT  of  his  prayers.  They  listened  to 
the  noise  of  the  rain  beating  against 
the  windows,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
ocean  as  it  broke  against  the  rocks. 

''  Bad  weather,"  said  Jean. 

'*  Fatal  anniversary,"  added  Chris- 
tophe  ;  **  nineteen  years  ago,  on  the 
>aiiie  day,  and  in  like  weather,  our 
fid  father  and  young  brother  perish. 
t,d  at  sea." 

*^  Grod  be  merciful  to  them  T'  mur- 
nuired  Joseph,  crossing  himself. 

"Ay,  and  day  for  day,  hour  for 
h'.tVLTy  seventeen  years  since,  Jerome 
<ii>jd,"  exclaimed  Jean,  shaking  his 
if  ad. 

•*  Faith,  it  is  true,"  said  Christophe, 
with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe. 

*'  My  Crod,"  said  Joseph,  with  fer- 
vr.iir,  ''be  it  thy  will  that  this  unfortu- 
hiite  day  brings  no  new  misfortune." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
.ind  a  servant  man  appeared  on  the 
tlireshold,  the  rain  dripping  from  his 
hair  and  clothes. 

"  Well,  Yvon,  what  news — what 
new:>,"  asked  the  three  brothers  at  the 
>ame  time." 

♦*  So  news — no  news,  masters,"  re- 
plietl  Yvon  in  a  dispirited  tone  ;  **we 
Kut  the  coast  from  Bisnic  to  Heris- 
•icre,  where  we  lost  all  traces  of  our 
\oung  mistress  ;  between  the  two  vil- 
ia^zes  she  must  have  taken  to  the  fields, 
unless,  taking  advantage  of  low  water, 
^be  left  the  road  to  gallop  across  the 

"If  it  be  so,  all  is  lost!"  cried 
Christophe,  in  despair. 

**  It  is  more  likely,"  rejoined  Yvon, 
"  that  Mademoiselle,  overtaken  by  the 
^torm.  Las  taken  shelter  in  some  neigh- 
iMjuring  cottage." 

"No,  no,"  said  Jean,  ''she  is  not 
a  girl  to  fly  danger,  and  if  she  live,  she 
ia  on  horseback  and  galloping  home." 

A  blast  of  wind  shook  the  dooirs  and 
winiiows,  and  they  heard  the  tiles 
tumbling  from  the  housetop. 

'  *  Heaven  protect  us  1"  cried  Joseph, 
falling  on  his  knees. 

When  Yvon  had  retired,  a  lively 
altercatioo  took  place  between  Jean 
and  Christophe.  They  began  re- 
pi  oachin^  each  other  with  the  strange 
manner  in  which  Jeanne  had  been 
brought  up,  and  concluded  by  say  ins, 
that  neither  of  them  were  blameable 
on  that  account;  and  all  their  re- 


proaches now  fell  upon  Joseph.  This 
point  once  established,  the  fable  of  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb  was  really  acted, 
with  this  difierence,  that  instead  of  one 
wolf  there  were  two. 

"  Behold,  wretch  1"  exclaimed  Jean, 
turning  on  Joseph  the  fury  of  his  pas- 
sion— "  behold  the  result  of  the  fine 

education  you  have  given  that  child 

the  fruit  of  your  cowardly  condescen- 
sion and  blind  tenderness." 

"  But,    Jean "  timidly  inter- 

rupted  Joseph. 

*'Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  cried 
Christophe,  pushing  nim  by  the  shoul- 
ders, '*you  are  the  whole  cause  of  the 
mischief." 

"But,    Christophe "   humbly 

began  Joseph. 

'* Answer  1"  exclaimed  Jean,  "in 
what  family  but  ours  did  you  ever 
see  girls  of  sixteen  leave  home  in  the 
morning,  go  galloping  over  the  fields, 
and  returning  only  in  the  evening  ?" 

"Would  to  God  she  had  returned?" 
said  Joseph;  "but,  Jean,  the  horse 
which  Jeanne  rides  for  the  first  time 
to-day,  it  was  vou  gave  it  to  her,  much 
against  my  will." 

"Oh I  MIU  TormerreSi  I  forgot 
that,"  returned  Jean,  striking  his  fore- 
head ;  "  a  young  animal,  fiery,  restive, 
scarcely  broken  j  if  any  misfortune 
happen  to  the  girl,  I  shall  visit  it  upon 
you." 

"  You  shall  answer  for  her  on  your 
head,"  added  Christophe,  shaking  him 
by  the  arms. 

"  I  would  willingly  give  my  life  to 
preserve  her  to  you,"  replied  Joseph. 
**  But,  you  forget,  it  was  you  who 
made  a  present  to  Jeanne  of  the  riding- 
dress  which  she  wears  to-day ;  and, 
was  it  not  you,  also,  who  gratified  her 
wish  for  an  English  saddle  ?" 

"  But,  knave!  it  was  you  who  fos- 
tered those  faults  and  imperfections 
which  spoil  her  good  qu^ities.  It 
is  you  who  encouraged  her  in  all 
her  caprices.  It  is  to  the  over- tender- 
ness ot  your  cares,  and  the  blindness 
of  your  compliance,  that  we  owe  her 
whimsical  selfwilled        ." 

"Without  the  slightest  deference 
towards  us,"  interrupted  Jean. 

"  Following  but  her  fancy,"  replied 
Christophe,  "trifling  pitilessly  with 
our  love  and  peace." 

"A  demon,  in  fine !"  exclaimed  Jeau^ 
burying  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  You  see  then,  villain,  that  if  any 
misfortune  happen  to  her,  you  alone 
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ought  to  be  blamed  for  it."  Joseph 
bore  the  fire  of  this  double  battery 
with  the  resignation  of  a  martyr. 

<*My  dear  brothers,"  b^an  he, 
timidly,  '<  I  do  not  wish  to  examine 
how  far  you  have  been  my  accomplices 
in  the  weaknesses  with  which  you 
reproach  me — meanwhile,  allow  me 
to  observe^  that  if,  at  any  time,  a 
voice  were  raised,  to  advise,  direct, 
or  even  reprimand,  that  voice  was 
never  other  than  mine ;  if  I  had  been 
consulted,  if  I  had  been  allowed  to 
act  freely,  Jeanne  should  be  different 
from  wbiat  she  is,  and  now,  we  should 
not  be  trembling  for  the  safety  of  so 
dear  a  being.  Kemember,  brothers, 
that  I  always  blamed  the  taste  for  vio- 
lent exercises  which  it  pleased  yon  to 
encourage  in  her.  Have  I  not,  many 
a  time,  braved  your  anger  in  seeking  to 

five  another  bent  to  her  inclinations  ? 
[ow  happy  would  it  not  have  made 
me,  to  see  at  our  fireside  a  girl  pious 
and  modest,  guardian  spirit  ot  our 
home,  devoted  to  the  peaceable  culti- 
vation of  domestic  virtues  ?  If  my 
hopes  have  failed  me,  Grod  knows  it  is 
not  my  fault.  Is  it  not  you,  brothers, 
who  have  reared  her  a  young  amazon? 
Have  I  inspired  her  with  aught  else 
than  the  love  of  arts,  and  a  taste  for 
holier  studies  ?" 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say,  master  bigot, 
that  had  we  given  you  your  way,  we 
would  have  at  our  fireside  a  prude, 
stuffed  with  piety,  deafening  us,  from 
morning  to  night,  with  her  sermons 
and  oremus  f 

"Brother,"  answered  Joseph,  "do 
you  think  it  preferable  to  tremble  at 
every  instant  for  the  safety  of  her  we 
love  better  than  ourselves  ?'* 

"Enough,  enough  I"  said  Chris- 
tophe,  witn  an  air  of  brutal  autho- 
rity; "moreover,  all  that  shall  soon 
be  changed.    I  am  tired  to  see  a  child 

Olaws  in  the  house,  and,  to  speak 
y,  leading  us  by  the  nose.  I 
take  upon  myself  to  give  her  a  good 
scolding." 

"  And  I,'*  said  Jean,  "  to  point  out 
to  her  a  line  of  conduct  rather  different 
from  the  one  she  has  hitherto  pursued." 

"  Hark  1  hark  1"  exclaimed  Joseph, 
standing  up  with  a  sudden  movement 
of  fear.  U  was  the  tempest  which  re- 
doubled its  fury:  the  waves  rushed 
with  fearful  violence  into  the  fissures 
of  the  rocks,  bordering  the  shore. 
Although  it  was  but  the  month  of 
February,  the  thunder  rumbled,  and 


one  could  see,  in  the  glare  of  the  light- 
ning, the  sea  rolling  mountains  high. 
The  three  Legoffs  renuuned  motionless 
with  fear.     The  dock  struck  eight 

"Come,  brothers,"  said  J(»epb, 
"we  have  wasted  too  much  time  in 
words.  Let  us  get  torches  lighted,  and 
let  our  servants  come  with  us,  to  search 
the  coast  and  the  environs." 

But  as  they  were  preparing  to  leave, 
a  violent  knock  shook  the  door  of  tbe 
castle ;  almost  at  the  same  time  tbe 
pavements  of  the  courtyard  resoanded 
under  the  hoofs  of  a  horse,  and  the  en- 
tire house  re-echoed  with  a  jorfd 
barking. 

"  The  holy  name  of  Godbeblessedr 
exclaimed  Joseph,  in  a  transport  of 
pious  joy  and  gratitude.  Jean  is-i 
Christopne  compressed  the  emodoD^st' 
their  hearts,  and  prepared  to  receive 
the  young  girl  according  to  her  menU. 

Frightened  at  the  severe  expression 
which  darkened  their  brows— **Br(>- 
thers,"  said  Joseph,  "  let  us  be  indul- 
gent once  more,  let  us  not  treat  this 
child  with  a  severity  to  which  she  bas 
not  been  accustomed.  She  is  a  tender 
and  susceptible  being,  whom  we  mii^i 
fear  to  scare." 

"Behold,"  8^d  Christophe  to  Jeao, 
"this  crouching  dog  is  going  to  lid 
her  feet." 

Joseph  wished  to  insist;  bat  sud- 
denly two  large  greyhounds  rushed 
into  the  room,  jumped  madly  on  tbs 
furniture,  rolled  on  the  carpet,  then 
hastily  ran  away,  to  return  almost  im- 
mediately, escorting  with  their  gain- 
bols  the  entrance  of  their  young  mi^ 
tress. 

She  entered,  calm  and  smiling-* 
ridinff-whip  in  her  hand.  She  was  i 
tall,  handsome  girl,  hauffhty-lookins. 
delicately  and  gracefully  formed,  dark 
complezioned,  with  a  fine  and  tnn^ 
parent  skin.  She  had  not  that  ex- 
treme firwlty  of  those  Jievs  de  sdM, 
to  which  must  be  dispensed  with  caivt 
the  kisses  of  the  sun,  and  the  caresses 
of  the  breeze.  On  beholding  her,  yoj 
would  rather  have  thoneht  of  one  « 
those  hardy  plants  which  love  the  opto 
heaven,  and  bloom  best  in  the  free  air. 
Nor  in  her  did  vigour  exclude  gi*^ 
and  all  that  might  be  considered  rathor 
masculine  in  the  charms  of  her  per5c«i 
was  softened  by  the  sweet  eclat  oi 
youth  which  beamed  on  her  brow  aw 
in  her  countenance.  Already  migbi 
you  have  read  in  her  eye  that  dream) 
and  listless  expression,  that  first  agi* 
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htion  of  a  soul  and  of  feelings  i^orant 
of  themselves ;  yet«  she  had  the  rosy 
ponting  lips  of  a  capricious  and  sell- 
will  edchild.  Her  black  hair,  dishev- 
elled by  the  rain,  hung  in  dripping 
ringlets  along  her  chceliS.  She  wore 
a  velvet  cap ;  a  riding-dress  of  a  simple 
t:i&tc  wrapped  the  entire  of  her  ele- 
gant and  flexible  form. 

She  walked  straight  to  brother  Jean, 
whom  she  kissed,  saying:  "Good 
ovening,  uncle  Jean." 

Then  she  kissed  brother  Christophe, 
«aying :  "Good evening,  uncle  Chris- 
tophe." 

The  last  she  kissed  was  brother 
Jo?^ph,  repeating  :  "  Good  evening, 
uncle  Joseph." 

Having  done  so,  she  approached  the 
|rrate,  and  whilst  presenting  to  the  firo 
iitr  pretty  little  feet :  *•  What  is  the 
)iiutter«  uncles  ?"  deihanded  Jeanne ; 
''  1  am  told,  you  have  been  anxious 
about  your  niece !  The  onljr  talk  at 
i^ijQic  IS  the  anxiety  caused  in  your 
bouse  by  my  absence." 

"It  18,"  said  Jean,  "that  coward 
Joseph,  who  always  takes  foolish  no- 
tions Into  his  head.  He  imagined  that 
on  account  of  the  tempest,  the  coast 
^af;  not  safe,  and  that  your  life  was 
In  danger.'* 

**  The  storm!"  exclaimed  the  young 
jirl ;  "  it  is  delightful  weather,  Joseph. " 

**  That  is  what  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  him,"  replied 
Cfaristophe,  "  but  you  know  him  to  be 
k&  bold  as  a  rabbit,  and  as  brave  as  a 
hen :  if  he  but  hear  the  wind  whistle, 
he  thinks  it  the  end  of  the  world.  Ho 
^as  frightened  also  on  account  of  that 
horse  which  you  rode  for  the  first  time. 

*'  Oh  I  it's  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,"  said 
Jeanne.** 

**  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  been 
telling  him,"  exclaimed  Jean — "alamb, 
a  yoar  sheep  in  harness  1  but  since  a 
^-pirited  a£»  made  master  Joseph  bite 
the  dust,  he  has  vowed  an  implacable 
hatred  to  horses  and  donkeys." 

**Dcar  child,"  said  Joseph,  -'it  is 
bat  too  true;  you  have  caused  us  much 
uneasiness.  If  you  do  love  us,  my 
elarling  Jeanne,  you  will  in  future  be 
more  mmdful  of  our  happiness." 

*;  The  devil  take  the  booby  !"  ex- 
claimed  Cbristophe,  crossly;  "me- 
thiiikshe  is  goin^  to  lecture  the  child. 
l*ut  what  a  condition  you  are  in,  my 
Jit  tie  Jeanne,"  added  he,  lifting  up  the 
folds  of  the  riding> dress  soaked  with 
rain. 
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*'  Your  hands  are  as  cold  as  ice,"  said 
Jean,  **and  your  feet  are  all  wet — 
but,  Jeanne,"  added  he,  startled  at  the 
paleness  of  her  cheeks,  "you  can 
scarce  hold  up,  your  limbs  bend  ;  you 
see,"  said  he,  addressing  Joseph, 
**  this  is  the  result  of  your  severe  re- 
primand." Christophe  rolled  over 
the  soX^fauieuil  of  the  drawingroom  ; 
and  Jean  made  the  young  girl  sit 
down ;  then  both  disappeared,  leaving 
Jeanne  alone  with  Joseph. 

**  It  is  nothing,  my  dear  Joseph," 
said  she,  giving  him  her  hand — "  the 
agitation  of  riding,  that  is  all.  That 
horse,  to  tell  the  truth,  flew  like 
lightning !  and  I  must  allow  that  it 
bk)ws  rather  hard  along  the  sea- 
shore." 

••  Heartless  child,"  said  Joseph,  in 
an  affectionate,  though  reproachful 
tone,  tenderly  kissing  her  hatid,  "it 
is  not  thus  1  would  wish  you  to  be, 
beloved  Jeanne." 

•'  It  cannot  be  helped,  Joseph,"  re- 
plied she,  with  a  slight  gesture  of  im- 
patience ;  "for  some  time  I  know  not 
what  I  feel.  Tell  me — tell  me,  Jo- 
^ph,  what  wild  spirit  has  seized  upon 
my  heart  ?^this  fever  which  preys 
upon  my  soul  ? — this  desire  of  action^ 
this  restlessness  hitherto  unknown, 
which  impels  me  to  seek  for  danger. 
To-day,  for  instance,  I  was  almost 
mad.  I  escaped  killing  myself,  doubt- 
less, because  you  were  praying  for  me. 
Nor  is  this  all  j  often  I  feel  sad,  nor 
know  I  why ;  often,  would  you  believe 
it  ?  do  I  surprise  myself  weeping,  and 
cannot  guess  the  cause  of  my  tear^. 
Well,  my  poor  Joseph,  I  believe  the 
source  of  all  this  is  ennui.  Chide  mo 
not.  All  you  could  say  to  me,  on  this 
subject,  I  have  already  said  to  myself. 
You  love  me — you  all  three  are  good— 
your  only  desire  is  to  please  me.  In 
the  morning,  you  are  rivals  for  my 
first  glance,  and,  in  the  evening,  for 
my  last  smile.  You  anticipate  even 
my  whims — you  watch  my  caprices  to 
satisfy  them.  In  fact,  you  love  me  so 
dearly,  that  I  own  to  my  shame,  never, 
to  have  wept  for  a  mother,  whoso 
caresses  I  never  enjoyed.  I  am  un« 
grateful — ^I  know  it,  I  feel  it;  but 
weariness  overcomes  me." 

"Jeanne,  Jeanne,  how  changed 
now,"  said  Joseph,  sighing :  "  has  that 
time  passed  for  ever,  when  study  was 
the  only  employment  of  your  days  ? 
Where  have  fled  those  happy  hours, 
when  the  reading  of  a  loved  book  sup. 
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plied  the  desires  of  your  heart  and  of 
your  mind  ?" 

**  Oh  1  why  speak  of  those  loved 
books  ?"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  in 
a  passionate  tone ;  *'  why  did  you  ever 
allow  them  to  enter  under  this  roof? 
It  was  they  which  taught  me  that  the 
world  ends  not  at  our  horizon;  that 
the  sun  was  not  created  alone  to  shine 
over  Bignic;  and  that,  in  fine,  there  is 
still  something  beyond  that  sea,  and 
beyond  those  fields,  which  eucircle  us 
on  all  sides.'* 

**  Speak  thus  no  more,  child,"  said 
Joseph ;  **  trouble  not  the  affect  ion  of 
Christophe  and  Jean ;  spare  these  ex- 
cellent hearts — is  it  not  enough  to  have 
troubled  mine  T* 

'*  Christophe  and  Jean  could  not 
comprehend  me ;  I  do  not  even  com- 
prehend myself.  If  I  have  disturbed 
your  heart,  Joseph,  'tis  because  there 
alone  I  can  hope  to  find  sympathy.  In 
the  tumult  of  ideas  which  besiege  me, 
to  whom  shall  I  turn  if  it  be  not  to 
you,  my  guide,  my  counsel,  my  mas- 
ter in  all  things,  you  who  have  made 
me  what  I  am?  Cannot  you,  Jo- 
seph— you  who  know  everything— 
unravel  the  mystery  of  my  own  heart. 
Why  am  I  thus,  Joseph  ?  I  rise  in 
the  morning,  buov'ant  with  life  and 
hope :  yet,  what  1  hope,  I  know  not,, 
but  I  feel  life  overflowing  within  mo. 
The  coming  day  will,  methinks,  re- 
veal some  sweet  secret  which  I  long 
to  hear.  Hours  pass  in  vague  expec- 
tation, and  evening  closes  around 
me:  sad,  discouraged,  and  troubled 
to  feel  that  the  past  day  has  brou<^ht 
no  novelty  to  me,  and  that  it  has 
glided  away  as  unmarked  as  the  one 
which  preceded  it.  I  want  for  nothing ; 
you  do  not  even  leave  me  leisure  to 
desire.  My  will  is  your  only  law. 
Was  there  ever,  under  heaven,  a  more 
spoiled  child  than  I  ?  Betimes  I  ask 
myself,  if  you  have  not  the  magic 
wand  of  that  fairy,  whose  tale  you  so 
often  repeated  me,  to  put  me  to  sleep 
in  my  cradle.  Tell  me,  Joseph, 
whence  comes  that  vague  dream  of  a 
happiness  unknown  to  me,  those  aim- 
less aspirations,  that  undefined  hope, 
ever  deceived  and  ever  renewed?" 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  young  girl 
fixed  upon  Joseph  an  anxious  and  in- 
quiring eye  ;  but  Joseph  answered 
not.  He  remained  silent,  gazing  into 
the  fire,  his  feet  on  the  fender. 

Christophe  and  Jean  soon  returned 
to  the  parlour.    Jean  carried  gravely 


on  a  tray  a  decanter  of  Spanish  wine; 
Christophe  held  carefully  two  black 
velvet  slippers,  lined  with  swan's- 
down.  Joseph  took  the  tray  from  his 
brothers,  and  whilst  Jeanne  slowly 
sipped  the  sparkling  wine,  CbristopliG 
and  Jean  kneeling  before  her,  unlaced 
her  boots,  and  helped  her  to  elide  her 
small  and  pretty  feet  into  the  sllky 
down.  This  done,  they  still  remain^il 
kneeling,  with  their  eyes  turned  to- 
wards their  idol,  bearing  no  small  re- 
semblance to  a  pair  of  crouching  dop, 
beseeching  even  a  look  from  their  ffii> 
tress.  The  burly  Christophe,  with  his 
enormous  head,  and  the  lank  and  Kaa 
Jean,  with  his  bristling  mustachts 
had  the  appearance,  &e  one  of  a 
bull-dog,  the  other  of  a  terrier.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  young  girl 
received  this  homage,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  she  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  it.  When  she  had  warmed 
her  feet  and  hands  at  the  fire,  she  re- 
tired to  her  apartment,  and  retnmid 
shortly  after,  habited  in  a  robe  de 
chambre  of  white  cachmere,  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  silken  cord. 

During  the  absence  of  Jeanne,  the 
three  brothers  had  her  supper  ser\id 
beside  the  fire  ;  she  seated  herself  at 
the  table,  and  began  eating  with  a  good 
appetite,  whilst  her  three  uncles  gazed 
upon  her  with  admiration,  and  her  two 
dogs  jumped  about  her  to  lick  up  tbc 
crumbs  she  let  fall.  From  time  to 
time  she  addressed  some  kind  words  to 
her  uncles,  and  threw  to  her  dogs  the 
bones  of  a  partridge  to  crunch. 

**  Why  don't  you  smoke,  uncles? " 
said  she  to  Jean  and  Christophe. 

"I  have  no  more  tobacco,"  replii"^ 
Jean. 

*'  And  I  broke  my  pipe,"  said  Chris- 
tophe. 

Jeanne  took  from  her  pocket  some 
tobacco,  wrapped  up  in  grey  papor, 
and  handed  it  to  Jean.  Then  she 
oflTered  Christophe  a  common  pipe,  in 
a  little  wooden  case. 

«•  You  see  I  did  not  forget  you,"  said 
she,  smiling.  "  Passing  through  BisnM-v 
I  remembered  that  my  uncle  Chris- 
tophe had  broken  his  pipe,  and  that 
uncle  Jean  was  at  the  end  of  his  store. 
So  I  stopped  at  the  shop.  Inside  there 
was  a  wedding ;  this  morning,  Yvouni^ 
the  shopkeeper's  daughter,  wasniarritd 
to  the  son  of  Thomas  the  fisherman. 
They  recognized  me :  I  had  to  dis- 
mount, to  congratulate  the  new-maf* 
lied  couple.    Both,  young  and  good- 
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looking,  were  seated  side  by  side,  hand 
in  hand.  They  spoke  not  to  each  other, 
but  seemed  so  nappj,  so  very  happy, 
that  I  returned,  my  heart  quite  moved." 

At  these  words,  the  three  brothers 
looked  at  each  other  stealthily. 

'•I don't  like  to  see  people  get  mar- 
rie<],"    said  Christophe,  frowning. 

"  }Vhy  so,  uncle  ?"  asked  Jeanne, 
inijnisitively, 

* '  Because  —  because, "  stuttered 
Christophe,  in  an  embarrassed  manner. 

"Simply  because,"  replied  Jean, 
puffing  out  a  great  cloud  of  smoke, 
"uiarriage  is  a  very  foolish  institution." 

•'Marriage  !"  cried  Jeanne,  **  mar- 
r;a::e — foolish  institution  I — ^that  is  not 
^lat  Joseph  has  taught  mc." 

"  Oh !  but  Joseph  is  a  silly  fellow, 
imbued  with  idle  prejudices." 

**  Nor  is  it  what  the  curate  of  Bignic 
!?ns  in  his  sermons,"  replied  Jeanne  ; 
'•to  hear  him,  marriage  is  a  most 
divine  institution." 

"  Priests  all  say  the  same,"  returned 
Christophe  ;  "  but  tell  me,  if  they  be- 
hi  ve  what  they  say,  why  do  they  not 
iiiarr>-  ?  Moreover  who  gets  married  ? 
Nobody.  Sure  neither  Joseph  nor  I 
•  vur  thought  of  it,  and  those  who  do 
it  once  don't  wish  to  do  it  twice,"  con- 
iiiiued  he,  pointing  at  Jean.  "Not 
many  years  since  I  was  still  good- 
I "uking,  and  many  a  damsel  did  I  meet 
in  my  way,  who  coveted  both  my  heart 
'in*!  hand.  Nor  did  Jean  want  oppor- 
t'-^ities  to  try  his  luck  once  more ;  but 
thank  God,  both  of  us  understand  that 
"  Hbacy  is  the  natural  state  of  man- 
liiml." 

"But  still  my  father  married,"  said 
Jeanne. 

"  That  was  not  the  best  thing  he 
Hil,"  replied  Christophe. 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  uncle,  that 
1  am  one  too  many  in  the  house  ?" 
•■^'hled  the  young  girl,  rising  from  the 
table,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes. 

At  these  words,  thev  took  her  hands, 
f  "vered  them  with  kisses,  and  pro- 
t'-ted  that  they  looked  upon  her  as  a 
'  1  •>>ing  from  heaven.  Christophe, 
•'n.rry  with  himself,  tore  his  hair,  and 
■uned  that  he  was  a  wretch  unworthy 
'[  pity.  Jeanne  was  obliged  to  calm 
'<>m,  and  kissed  him  with  a  moving 
■-'race. 

"Do  you  not  see,"  said  Joseph, 
"  vour  uncles  were  jesting,  and  wished 
'  nly  to  make  you  understand t  hat  you 
-re  yet  too  young  to  think  of  mar- 


"  Too  young  I"  exclaimed  Jeanne  ; 
**  Yvonne,  who  was  married  this  very 
day,  is  only  sixteen,  and  I,  next  spring, 
shall  be  seventeen." 

"Yes,"  replied  Jean,  "but  well- 
educated  girls  never  marry  before 
thirty." 

"II  am  I  well  educated?"  sau- 
cily asked  the  self-willed  girl. 

"  Your  mother,"  said  Joseph,  "was 
thirty- two  when  she  married  Jerome." 

**tray  what  age  was  uncle  Jean's 
wife  when  she  married  him?"  asked 
Jeanne. 

"But  she  was  a  Vivandiere,"  re- 
turned Christophe. 

At  these  words  Jean's  brow  dark- 
ened, and  he  was  about  to  speak,  when 
the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
violent  clap  of  thunder,  which  shook 
all  the  windows  of  the  castle.  The 
storm  continued  with  unabated  fury. 

**  Indeed,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  this 
is  bad  weather  for  those  at  sea." 

At  this  moment  a  servant-man 
entered,  and  said,  that  they  thought 
they  heard,  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  firing  of  some  ship  in  danger, 
Jeanne  and  the  three  brothers  listen- 
ed attentively ;  but  they  only  heard  the 
rumbling  of  the  thunder  and  the  noise 
of  the  waves,  which  sounded,  in  fact, 
like  distant  firing.  Christophe  ordered 
the  lantern  of  the  tower  to  be  lighted. 

Jeanne  was  evidently  pre-occupied  ; 
her  uncles  observed  her  with  inqui- 
etude. Being  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
she  either  felt  influenced  bv  the  wea- 
ther, or  forbode  that  something  strange 
was  about  to  occur  in  the  order  of  her 
life.  She  was  uneasy  and  nervous ; 
she  sat  down  at  her  piano,  and  ran  her 
fingers  over  the  keys,  then  got  up,  al- 
most immediately,  to  go  to  the  window. 
After  staying  some  moments,  her 
forehead  pressed  against  the  glass, 
watching  the  flashes  of  lightning  which 
tore  the  veil  of  night,  she  returned  to 
her  piano,  tried  to  sing,  but  ceasing  sud- 
denly after  a  few  notes,  she  remained 
silent,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand. 

The  three  brothers,  standing  round 
the  fireplace,  gazed  attentively  upon 
her. 

"There  is  something  wron^,'*  whis- 
pered Jean,  mysteriously,  in  the  ear  of 
Christophe. 

"  She  is  yet  but  a  child,"  said  the 
latter;  **let  us  endeavour  to  amuse 
her,  and  change  the  current  of  her 
thoughts." 

They  all  three  approached  and  stood 
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near  Jeanne,  bat  she  seemed  not  to 
perceive  them. 

"  You  are  sad,  dear  Jeanne,"  said 
Joseph,  placing  his  hand  tenderly  on 
her  shoulder.     She  started. 

'*  I  sad  1"  exclaimed  she,  looking 
up  ;  **  why  should  I  be  sad  ?  I  am  not 
sad,  Joseph." 

*'I  say,  Jeanne,"  began  Christophe, 
''we  haven't  gone  a  fishing  for  along 
time.** 

"I  don't  care  for  fishing,*'  said  she. 

"Andhuntin^?**  asked  Jean;  '*whcn 
shall  we  go  and  beat  our  fields  and  pre- 
serves ?** 

**1  don't  care  for  hunting,"  said 
Jeanne. 

"This  morning,"  added  Joseph, 
"  after  your  departure,  we  received  a 
parcel  of  books  and  songs." 

**  I  care  for  neither  fishing,  hunting, 
books,  nor  songs,"  repeated  Jeanne. 

The  three  brothers  looked  at  her 
with  a  disconsolate  air. 

**  Come, "  said  Christophe,  *  *  has  any 
desire  of  yours  escaped  our  obser- 
vation ?  is  there  some  fancy  we  ne- 
glected to  satisfy  ?— some  caprice  we 
did  not  guess  ?" 

•*  Perhaps,"  asked  Jean,  '•  you  are 
not  pleased  with  the  last  jewels  arrived 
from  Paris  ?" 

'*  If  you  dislike  your  ermine  mufiT, 
said  Christophe,  *'  you  must  tell  us  so." 

**rd  bet,"  exclaimed  Jean,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  <*  that  she  wishes  for  a 
new  eachmere  shawl." 

''For  an  Arabian  horse,"  said 
Christophe. 


>■ 


<' A  double-barrelled  gun?*'  demand- 
ed Jean. 

"A  diamond  brooch?*' 

"  A  pair  of  pistols  ?" 

At  each  of  tnese  questions,  Jeanne 
shook  her  head  with  a  disdiunful  and 
pettish  air. 

*'  MiUe  nuJUofu  de  tonnerres  r  cried 
Christophe,  at  his  wits*  end,  *'what 
have  you  need  of?  what  do  you  wish 
for  ? — ^whatever  it  be,  I  will  give  it  to 
you,  even  should  I  re-equip  La  Vail' 
lance f  and,  myself  alone,  makevar 
against  the  whole  world.  Speak,  com- 
mand,  order.  Shall  I  liw  at  your  feet 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  ?** 

"  Do  you  wish  one  of  the  stars  rf 
the  firmament?**  exclaimed  Jean,  vish* 
ing  not  to  be  outdone  in  ccnero^v, 
"1  will  pluck  it  from  the  sky,  mysA 
and  place  it  on  your  forehead." 

'*  And,'*  said  Joseph,  in  his  ton. 
leaning  towards  Jeanne,  "if  }ou 
wishea  at  your  girdle  one  of  the  flowers 
which  grow  on  the  highest  peak  of  tk 
Alps,  I  would  go  seek  it.** 

To  all  these  questions  ^eyoun^  girl 
replied  not,  nor  did  she  seem  inclined 
to  reply,  when  all  at  once  she  stood  upi 
her  brow  pale,  her  eye  sparkling. 

*•  Hark!  do  you  not  hear  ?*'  she  ex- 
claimed,  running  to  open  a  window 
overlooking  the  sea ;  and  they  all  four 
remained  motionless,  their  eyes  peer- 
ing into  the  void.  After  a  few  mi- 
nutes* gloomy  silence,  a  pale  light  $0- 
vered  the  foaming  waves,  andattlie 
same  moment  the  sound  of  a  gun  was 
liear<]. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Previous  to  their  becoming  owners  of 
the  Coat  D'Or,  the  Legoffs  were 
merely  a  poor  family  of  fishermen,  liv- 
ing as  they  best  might.  In  1 806,  this 
family  was  composed  of  the  father,  his 
wife,  and  four  sons,  of  herculean  sta- 
ture, all  healthy,  and  ever  hungry, 
save  the  youngest,  who  inherited  irom 
his  mother  a  &llcate  constitution,  for 
which  he  was  often  ridiculed  by  the 
others  :  however,  all  three  loved  him, 
and  if  they  laughed  at  his  weakness, 
they  protected  him  when  necessary,  so 
that  the  children  of  the  village  seldom 
dared  to  bully  the  little  LegoflT,  who 
had  ever  at  command,  the  arms  of  the 
three  fine  lads,  which  were  anything 
but  paralysed. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1806, 


the  eldest  joined  the  army.  In  ^ 
month  of  November,  of  the  same  yeari 
was  published  the  decree  of  the  Con- 
tinental blockade,  dated  from  the  its- 
perial  camp  at  Berlin.  At  this  news 
the  head  of  the  family  began  to  think : 
he  was  brave,  enterprising,  and  accas- 
tomed  to  a  seafaring  lue;  the  two 
sons  left  him  (he  accounted  as  nothing 
the  last)  were  possessed  by  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  the  age.  With  the 
aid  of  a  shipowner  of  St.  Bricuc,  he 
obtained  letters  of  marque,  armed  tho 
privateer  La  Vaillance,  and  took  w 
cruising  in  the  channel,  accompamed 
by  his  two  sons,  and  some  willing  a^* 
complices  recruited  at  Bignic  The 
trade  was  a  good  one ;  the  L^offi  fol- 
lowed it  conscientiously,  that  is,  with- 
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oat  any  conscience  at  all.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Bignic  still  remember  the 
story  of  an  unfortunate  Danish  brig, 
vliich  these  demons  seized  under  the 
pretext  of  a  dozen  of  English  china 
I>latos  being  very  innocently  onboard; 
but  at  that  time  people  were  not  so 
particalar,  or  rather  were  too  much  so. 

Thanks  to  the  honesty  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, the  Legoffs  were  enabled, 
alter  a  few  months,  to  buy  out  the  ship- 
owner of  St.  Brieuc,  and  then  plunder 
on  their  own  account. 

In  the  meantime  the  little  Legoff 
(his  name  was  Joseph)  grew  up  under 
the  care  of  his  mother,  a  pious,  simple, 
and  good-hearted  woman,  who  reared 
her  son  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
practices  of  religion ;  on  the  other 
band,  the  curate  of  Bignic,  who  had 
t^en  a  great  fancy  to  Joseph,  for  his 
mild  and  good  disposition,  was  fond 
of  brinoring  him  to  nis  parsonage,  and 
dc'Teloprng  the  natural  learning  he  had 
fli<coTered  in  him;  thus  the  young 
Legoff  became  the  pride  of  his  villajge. 
He  knew  not  only  how  to  read,  write, 
and  calculate,  but  had  also  picked  up 
a  little  Latin,  cultivated  literature, 
and  even  occupied  himself  with  theo- 
logy. He  sang  in  the  choir,  and  it 
vas  reported,  at  Bignic,  that  he  was  no 
■stranger  to  the  fine  things  which  the 
reverend  curate  expounded  on  Sun- 
'lays  from  the  pulpit.  His  mother's 
''C$ire  was,  that  he  should  enter  the 
Church — she  even  hinted  it  to  her  hus- 
'and ;  but  old  Legoff,  who,  although 
A  Breton,  had  at  all  times  shown  YoU 
tarian  tendencies,  positively  declared 
that  he  would  have  no  black-coat  in 
hi*)  family.  The  good  woman  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  abandon  the 
fondest  of  her  ambitions. 

In  1812,  old  Legoff  saw  his  family 
increased  by  a  fifth  son ;  the  child  was 
christened  Hnbert,  and  Master  Pirate 
invited  to  his  table  the  best  sailors  of 
his  crew  to  celebrate  this  happy  event. 

The  poor  mother  scarcely  enioyed 
this  last  blessing  of  Providence, 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Hubert,  she 
iA\  dangerously  ill,  and  having  drag- 
L'cd  on  a  lingering  life  for  some  months, 
^hc  breathed  her  last  in  the  arms  of 
Joseph,  who  was  the  only  one  at  home 
to  assist  her  in  her  last  moments. 
During  the  absence  of  his  father  and 
brothers,  Joseph  took  care  of  the 
house,  and  watcned,  with  care  and  ten-^ 
demess,  over  the  childhood  of  the 
newcomer. 


At  last,  in  1815,  old  Legoff  and  his 
two  sons,  Christophe  and  Jerome,  re- 
solved to  peacefully  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  plunder.  With  tne  fortune  they 
had  realised,  they  purchased  the  Coat 
D'Or,  and  there  retired  with  Joseph, 
little  Hubert,  and  50,000  francs  a- 
year.  Since  the  rout  of  the  French 
army  in  Russia,  no  news  had  been 
heard  of  Jean,  the  eldest  of  the  fa* 
mily,  and  they  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  perished  in  that 
awful  disaster.  The  Legoffs  consoled 
themselves  by  looking  at  the  last-bom, 
who  grew  visibly ;  but  scarcely  had 
these  good  people  enjoyed  their  hap- 
piness two  years,  when  a  dreadful  mis- 
fortune beftjll  them. 

The  old  privateer  was  fond  of  little 
excursions  at  sea,  with  his  youngest 
son.  One  day  that  the  boat  sailed  to 
the  open  sea,  a  furious  storm  rose,  and 
ever  since,  nothing  was  heard  either 
of  the  father  or  of  the  son — ^both  were 
swallowed  by  the  waves. 

You  may  imagine  the  despair  of  the 
three  brothers.  Nothing  could  depict 
the  ffrief  of  Joseph,  who,  having 
brought  up  his  young  brother,  looked 
upon  him  almost  as  his  child;  but 
Heaven  reserved  for  them  a  consola- 
tion. A  short  time  after,  they  were 
all  three  seated  before  the  door  of 
their  dwelling,  and  conversing  sadly 
over  their  recent  misfortune.  A  poor 
wretch  approached  them,  badly  cloth- 
ed, almost  barefooted,  and  leaning  on 
a  stick ;  a  thick  beard  concealed  balf 
his  face.  Though  still  young,  he 
seemed  to  bend  beneath  the  weight  of 
years.  The  three  brothers  at  first  mis- 
took him  for  a  beggar,  and  Joseph 
was  about  to  offer  him  alms.  The  poor 
man,  however,  after  contemplating 
them  in  silence,  said,  in  a  broken 
tone— 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  re- 
cognise me  ?" 

At  these  words  six  arms  were  thrown 
open  to  receive  him.  This  was  Jean 
returning  from  the  farthest  comer  of 
Russia,  where  he  had  been  kept  pri- 
soner. They  at  once  told  him  what 
had  happened  in  his  absence ;  the  joy 
of  his  return  was,  therefore*  minglea 
with  bitterness. 

Thus  were  our  four  brothers  col- 
lected under  the  one  roof-^rich  and 
happy,  having  but  to  enjoy  the  for- 
tune which  they  owed  to  England 
alone.  Bom  and  reared  in  misery  ; 
once  humble  owners  of  a  little  cot* 
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tage,  now  possessors  of  an  old  mnnor- 
house,  lords  of  its  domains,  and  kings 
of  the  coast  along  which  they  had 
once  gathered  seaweed  antl  cast  their 
nets.  Nevertheless,  weariness  soon 
overtook  them  ;  and  their  fireside  be- 
came as  unhappy  as  it  had  formerly 
been  poor. 

Like  branches  torn  from  the  parent 
tree,  Christophe,  Jerome,  and  Joseph 
never  recovered  from  the  misfortune 
which  at  once  carried  away  the  stem 
and  the  off'shoot  of  the  family.    That 
sombre  dwelling,  no  longer  cheered  by 
the  green  old  a^e  of  the  father,  or  the 
merry  youth  ot  the  last-born,  became 
as  silent  and  desolate   as  the  grave. 
Their  home  in  losing  little  Hubert  had 
lost  the  only  charm  it  possessed.    The 
three  brothers  loved  that  child — above 
all,  Joseph  cherished  him  with  an  un- 
common affection.     Hubert  was  their 
tov — their  amusement,  as  well  as  their 
hope.     Rather  disinclined  to  marry, 
devoted  to  celibacy  by  reason  as  much 
as  by  taste,  they  had  all  three  placed 
on  that  fair  head  the  future  of  their 
dynasty  :  to  him  they  left  the  care  of 
transmitting  their  name  to  posterity. 
What  fine  projects  had  they  not  form- 
ed   round  his    cradle! — what    sweet 
dreams  had  they  not  caressed  I  In  the 
evenings,  by  the  fire-light,  the  little 
darling  climbed  upon  the  knees  of  the 
old  pirate,  or  went  gently  to  sleep  in 
the  arms  of  Joseph  1     What  an  educa- 
tion they  had  planned  for  him,   the 
only  heir  of  his  brothers !     What  a 
magnificent  fortune  might  he  not  hope 
to  possess — fine  projects    and    sweet 
dreams,  blasted  for  ever  by  a  single 
gale  of  wind.  He  alone  will  enter  into 
their    sorrow    who    knows  what   an 
abyss  of  mourning  and    sadness  the 
emptiness   of  a  cradle   causes   in    a 
home — ^he  who  has  wept  over  one  of 
these  cold  and  silent  nests,  once  so  full 
of  joy,  sportiveness,  and  rosy  smiles. 
The    unexpected     return     of    Jean 
brightened  for  a  time  their  darkened 
horizon.     All  was  at  first  but  a  scene 
of  exultation  and  delight.     Jean  felt 
a  joyful  surprise  in  findmg  a  castle  for 
his  home,  instead  of  the  poor  cottage 
he  had  left;  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  happiness  of  the  three  brothers  to 
see  once  more  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
whom  they  had  thought  dead.     Time 
"was  pleasantly  whiled  away  by  mar- 
vellous tales  and  fraternal  causeries. 
Christophe  and  Jerome  narrated  their 
exploits  in  the  terrible  war  they  had 


waged  against  English  trade.     Jean 
told  of  his  campaigns,    and  the  sad 
story  of  the  various  calamitiea  which 
had  filled  up  the  years  of  his  absence. 
He  spoke  of  his  marriage  with  the  n- 
vandicre  of  his  regiment,  and  the  poor 
soldier's  eyes  filled  with  tears  when 
he  described  to  them  her  beauty  and 
courage.     He  told  of  her  death,  fight, 
ing  beside  him  at  the  dreadful  passage 
of  the  Beresina.  How  his  heart  swelled 
when  speaking  of  his  little  Louis,  the 
only  offspring  of  their  marriage,  who 
was  lost  midst  the  disasters  of  that  re- 
treat,  and  who,  Jean  had  dreamed, 
might  yet  be  preserved  to  fight  for 
France  against  his  most  hated  foes, 
the  English. 

At  this  narration  the  three  brothers 
could  scarcely  restrain  their  emotion, 
nor  did  Joseph  fail  to  assign  such  mis- 
fortunes to  a  curse  from  heaven  on 
their  ill-gotten  wealth. 

"But  lost!— how  lost?"  asked 
Christophe. 

"  Little  do  you  know  the  dangers 
of  that  retreat.  No  sooner  had  mr 
poor  Fanchette  been  killed,  than  I  fell 
wounded  by  her  side ;  taken  prisoner 
by  those  devils  of  Russians,  I  was  sent 
chained  to  Siberia,  and  I  have  never 
since  heard  of  my  poor  little  Louis." 

Joseph  listened  to  them,  for  he  wss 
the  only  one  who  had  nothing  to  re- 
late ;  however,  faithful  to  his  moral- 
izing nature,  he  lost  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  to  them  the 
necessity  of  union  and  concord,  and 
showed  them  that  their  only  consola- 
tion lay  in  their  love  of  each  other. 

Struck  by  the  truth  of  his  observa- 
tion, the  brothers,  for  once,  paid  every 
due  attention  to  what  he  said.  In 
fact,  all  went  on  smoothly  for  some 
months. 

Jerome  and  Christophe  were  two 
real  sailors,  and  Jean  a  true  soldier: 
all  three  good  companions — all  having 
the  same  sympaUiies  and  political 
opinions,  llowever,  brought  up  to 
work,  possessing  active  dispositions, 
and  accustomed  from  their  earliest 
youth  to  the  hazards  of  a  perilous  life, 
young  and  full  of  vigour,  they  ewQ 
felt  that  weariness  which  inactivity 
engenders  in  strong  natures.  They 
were  honest,  good-hearted,  but  rough 
and  coarse-mannered  ;  incapable  of 
replacing  the  activity  of  the  body  by 
that  of  the  mind,  long  wore  their  days 
and  long  their  evenings.  Their  curio- 
sity once  satisfied,  they  knew  not  what 
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to  do  with  themselves,  nor  could  they 
iinasrine  how  to  shorten  the  linfjering 
Louri. 

Bignic  was  rather  a  poor  village, 
and  ofibred  them  no  resource  ;  fcit. 
Brieuc  had  no  attractions  ;  and  bein^ 
people  of  neither  taste  nor  imagi- 
nation, they  knew  how  to  employ 
noither  their  wealth  nor  their  time. 
Their  desires  were  still  as  limited 
and  simple  as  when  they  inhabited 
their  cottage.  Their  meals  were 
scarcely  more  sumptuous  than  for- 
merly; damask  and  plate  were  per- 
fectly unknown  on  their  table.  The 
clen:ance  of  their  attire  corresponded 
with  the  luxury  of  their  service :  they 
wore  more  jackets  than  coats,  and 
more  sabots  than  2  boots.  As  to  the 
castle,  it  was  frightfully  dilapidated. 
Unoccupied  for  a  space  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  its  walls  were  stained  by 
tlie  damp,  the  ceilings  were  cracked, 
and  the  surbases  eaten  away  by  the 
nits.  All  the  chimneys  smoked,  and 
not  a  single  door  or  window  closed 
properly. 

The  Legoffs,  when  coming  to  settle 
themselves  there,  took  care  not  to 
change  in  the  least  so  charming  an 
abode :  they  scarcely  dared  to  replace, 
by  oiled  paper,  the  panes  which  were 
wanting  in  every  window.  The  most 
necessary  pieces  of  furniture  were 
strewn  here  and  there,  in  vast  and 
cold  apartments  with  earthen  floors. 
Joseph,  who  had  refined  tastes,  and 
in  a  high  degree  the  sense  of  order 
and  harmony,  of  which  his  brothers 
were  completely  destitute,  had  endea- 
voured to  give  the  house  a  more  de- 
cent appearance  ;  but  being  roughly 
wamod  to  keep  his  advice  to  himself, 
he  complied  without  a  murmur,  and 
^ith  his  usual  resignation:  not  that 
these  ^ood  people  were  misers,  far 
otherwise,  but,  born  in  poverty,  they 
wanted  that  sense  which  may  be  term- 
ed the  "  sense  of  fortune."  The  only 
tribute  they  paid  to  the  wonted  os- 
tentation of  parvenus,  was  their  hav- 
ing half  a  dozen  of  servants,  whose 
sole  emplojrment  was  to  rob  and  plun- 
^t^r  their  masters  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle. 

The  total  want  of  occupation  buried 
the  three  brothers  in  ennui,  and  ennui 
naturally  drove  them  into  the  path  of 
vulgar  amusements :  they  set  themselves 
to  drink,  smoke,  and  play  at  cards. 
The  castle  became  a  sort  of  tavern — a 
gathering  point  for  all  the  bad  charac- 


ters of  the  country.  Christophe  and 
Jerome  collected  all  the  old  sailors  of 
their  crew,  and  Jean  recruited  all 
the  rieiix  grognards  he  could  dis- 
cover for  twenty  miles  round.  Every 
day  youmight  see  at  the  Coat  D'Or, 
the  army  and  the  navy  fraternizing 
glass  in  hand ;  but  their  fraternity 
was  of  short  duration;  for,  as  al- 
ways happens  among  idle  people, 
disunion  glided  between  the  two  sail- 
ors and  the  soldier.  Although  Jean 
had  returned  from  his  campaigns  in  a 
miserable  state,  yet  he  had,  from  the 
very  first,  assumed  the  airs  of  a  hero 
and  a  conqueror :  talkative,  a  boaster, 
par  excellence,  he  affected  fine  lan- 
guage and  manners,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  feeling  of  his  own  importance; 
nor  was  it  long  before  he  fatigued  his 
two  brothers  by  his  assumptions  of 
superiority.  From  his  own  story,  he 
had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  emperor,  who  could  not  do  with- 
out him,  and  took  his  advice  in  every 
difficulty.  You  may  add  to  such  im- 
pudence, that  he  was  often  too  ready 
to  express  to  his  brothers  how  little  he 
esteemed  the  profession  which  had 
enriched  them ;  nor  did  he  refrain 
from  giving  them  to  understand  that, 
after  all,  they  were  nothing  else  than 
pirates  and  robbers. 

Jerome  and  Christophe  be<jan  say- 
ing to  each  other  that  their  eldest 
brother  abused  rather  too  much  their 
credulity  ;  and  at  hist  they  became 
indignant  to  sec  him  setting  himself 
up  as  a  great  lord  in  that  castle  where 
he  had  had  merely  the  trouble  to  en- 
ter without  clothes  or  shoes.  One 
fine  day  the  war  broke  out :  Jean  did 
not  exactly  say  to  the  pirates  that 
they  were  miscreants,  who  twenty 
times  over  merited  the  rope  or 
the  galleys  ;  nor  did  Christophe  and 
Jerome  exactly  say  to  the  soldier  that 
he  was  but  a  bai'eleir<ied  rascal,  who 
should  beg  his  bread  had  not  his  bro- 
thers taken  care  to  earn  wealth  for 
him. 

These  reciprocal  compliments  were 
always  confined  to  debates,  held  under 
the  pretext  of  deciding  which  of  the 
two  was  superior,  the  army  or  the 
navy;  and  which  was  to  yield  the 
way,  the  flag  or  the  colours.  So  much 
passion  was  displayed  in  the  argument, 
that  you  mi^ht  have  imagined,  on  one 
side,  Jean  Bart  or  Duguay  Trouin, 
and  on  the  other,  Turenne  or  Le 
Grand  Conde,  claiming  the  honour  of 
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having  saved  France.  Christophe  and 
Jerome  boasted  of  all  the  exploits 
of  the  French  navy,  and  reproached 
Jean  with  all  the  disasters  wnich  had 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  empire. 
Then  Jean  would  take*  on  his  own 
account,  all  the  victories  of  the  em- 
peror, and  charge  his  brothers  with 
aU  the  defeats  that  France  had  expe- 
rienced at  sea.  You  ma^  easily  ima- 
gine the  exchange  of  civilities,  which 
such  arguments  were  likely  to  cause 
between  folks,  who  handled  the  tongue 
with  as  much  gentleness  as  long  ago 
they  exercised,  when  using  their  car- 
bines or  boarding-pikes ;  specially 
when  arrayed:  Christophe  and  Jerome 
with  all  the  old  pirates,  and  Jean  with 
the  wreck  of  la  Grcmde  Armeef  their 
discussions,  heated  by  wine,  brandv, 
and  smoke,  gave  rise  to  combats  truly 
Homeric.  These  stormy  sittings  al- 
ways began  by  a  tender  fraternity; 
they  would  at  first  give  toasts  to  tne 
glorv  of  the  emperor,  and  the  ruin  of 
England ;  tiiey  embraced  each  other, 
ana  drained  their  flowing  glasses ;  but 
a  single  word  was  sufficient  to  destroy 
Ihis  tender  harmony.  This  single 
word  thrown  into  the  conversati3n,  as 
A  spark  in  a  magazine,  the  rival  pas- 
sions took  fire,  blew  up,  and,  drunk- 
enness aiding,  became  tempests,  which 
drowned,  by  times,  the  voice  of  the 
ocean.  The  sailors  would  beat  the 
soldiers  at  Waterloo,  and  the  soldiers 
would  beat  the  sailors  at  Aboukir. 
On  both  sides  they  shouted,  broke 
glasses,  and,  from  time  to  time,  threw 
empty  bottles  at  each  other's  heads, 
until  conquerors  and  conauered  rolled 
dead  drunk  under  the  table. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  lived  in  this  den, 
as  an  angel  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
damned.  To  see  him  seated  by  the 
fire,  with  his  fair  hair  and  sweet  face, 
in  sad  and  thoughtful  attitude,  while 
his  brothers,  at  a  table  loaded  with 
glasses  and  bottles,  gambled  and 
drank,  swore  and  smoked,  yon  would 
have  thought  him,  in  truth,  an  angel 
of  Albert  Durer's  in  a  Kermesse  of 
Teniers,  contemplating  with  a  melan- 
choly pity  the  turbulent  joy  of  the 
drinkers.  Imagine  a  hind  in  a  wolTs 
den,  a  dove  in  a  nest  of  vultures. 
Moreover,  he  assisted  at  these  scenes 
of  debauchery  only  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  when 
drunkenness  was  at  its  height,  and 
they  commenced  flinging  insults  and 
decanters   at    one   onoUier's    heads. 


Sometimes  he  sneeeeded  in  calming 
their  passions,  but  oftener  he  was  a 
victim.    Hj4)py,  when  the^  content- 
ed themselves  with  forcing  him  to  swal- 
low some  glasses  of  rum,  or  pushing 
him  by  the  shoulders,   sent  him  to 
bed.      Only  for  these  events,  which 
would  have  been  burlesque  but  for 
the  scenes  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied, the  life  of  Joseph  flowed  along, 
full  of  calmness  and  thou^htfuln&s. 
He  had  settled  for    himsdf^  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  tower,  a  nest, 
whence  he  saw  and  heard  nothing  but 
the  waves.     There  nothing  breathed 
of  luxury   or  elegance,  bat  all  re- 
vealed his  graceful  and  poetic  di^xrn- 
tion.   The  walls  were  hidden  by  glass- 
cases  of  butterflies  and  insects,  asd 
shelves  laden  with  books,  minenU 
dry  plants,  and  shells.     Over  his  bed 
hung  an  ivory  crucifix,  and  a  little 
font  surmounted  by  a  palm  branch; 
close  by,  a  violoncello  slept  peaceably 
in  its  black  wooden  case.    A  table, 
covered  with  delph  palettes,  occapied 
the  middle  of  the  room.    All  the  fur- 
niture was  of  walnut-wood,  bat  neat 
and  shining ;  an  Indian  mat  spread 
over  the  floor  its   fine  surface;  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  supplied  by  a 
plate  of  glass,  over  which  the  sea* 
gulls  often  skimmed  with  their  light 
wings,  left  to  view  the  celestial  vault 
— now  blue,  now    veiled  by  clonds. 
It  was  in  this  humble  retreat  that 
Joseph  passed  his  days,  divided  be> 
tween  study,  the  fine  arts,  and  pious 
exercises.    He  loved  poetry,  and  com- 
posed, in  the  dialect  or  Brittanr,  sacred 
poems — sweet   perfumes,   which  he 
confided  to  the  wild  sea-wind  alooc. 
He  played  the  violoncello  with  great 
feeling,  and  painted  with  exquisite 
taste  She  flowers  which  he  reared  him- 
self.   Divine  love  sufficed  to  aU  the 
desires    of  his    heart,   and  towards 
heaven  reascended  all  the  treasores  m^ 
tenderness  with  which  it  had  endowed 
him.    Never  had  any  desire  troublett 
the  peaceable  course  of  his  thooghte-- 
never  had  any  deceitful  illusion  dis- 
turbed the  brightness  of  his  looks. 
All  his  dreams  were  of  God,  and  flew 
to  God  ;  he  never  failed  to  attend  on 
Sundays  both  mass  and  veipcrs  »t 
Bignic.     He  was  worshipped  in  the 
village  and  its  environs— .the  very  re- 
verse of  his  brothers,  whom  no  one 
liked  on   account  of  their  fortune, 
which  was  a  source  of  general  cnvy> 
and  the  origin  of  which,  according  to 
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^•)mej  did  more  credit  to  their  courage 
than  to  tbeir  honesty.  Joseph  him- 
<<AU  on  tills  subjects  was  not  without 
his  scruples,  and  they  carried  him  so 
lar  as  to  consult  the  priest  at  Bignic, 
to  know  whether  he  could,  without 
o^rending  God,  accept  the  share  of  the 
lHX)ty  which  fell  to  him  from  his 
::ithcr,  adding,  that  he  would  rather 
renounce  it,  and  live  peaceably  bv  his 
own  labour,  than  expose  himself  to 
t?ie  displeasure  of  his  Divine  Master. 
Ihid  he  would  surely  have  done,  had 
not  the  old  pastor  dissuaded  him  from 
it,  exhorting  him,  however,  to  sanctify 
his  inheritance  by  alms-doing,  and 
Knder  to  the  poor  what  his  father  had 
taken  from  the  rich. 

Joseph  had  not  waited  for  the  ad- 
vice ot   the  good  father   to   do   so, 
for  the  poor  blessed  him  for  his  chari- 
xims^.     On   the  spot  where  stood  the 
<^^ttage  in  which  he  was  bom,  he  had 
t*uilt  a  little  chapel,  where  masses 
were  offered  regularly,  every  month, 
fT  the  repose  oihis  father's  soul.    He 
liad  also  established  atBignicaschool, 
artd  an  hospital  containing  ten  beds 
!  ,>r  invalid  sailors  and  poor  fishermen. 
Well  may  it  be  thought  that  so  holy 
a  life  drew  upon  him,  at  home,  endless 
sarcasms,  especially  on  the  part  of  Jean, 
IV  Lo,  in  bis  proper  capacity  of  ex-cor- 
r.orsd  of  2a  Qntnde  Armee,  boasted  that 
iiH  believed  neither  in  God  nor  the 
•it.'viL     Afler  a  time,  his  irreligious 
t'.ndencies  having  proselytized  Jerome 
aitd  Christophe,  Joseph  became  a  butt 
I'.r  all  the  soldiers'  and  sailors*  jokes, 
vhich  the  three  brothers  could  imagine. 
They  knew,  for  instance,  no  greater 
T'leasure  than  to  make  him  lose  mass, 
or    sing  before  him  some   song  that 
Yvas  not  exactly  a  psalm,  or  else  to  ob- 
W'le.  him,  by  some  stratagem  more  or 
>  ."^s  ineenious,  to  eat  meat  on  a  Fridajr* 
i  hus  Siey  took  revenge  on  him  for  his 
si]p>criority,    the  influence  of  which 
rhey  felt,  but  would  neither  yield  to 
i\tjT    acknowledge ;   nevertheless  they 
•jvcd   him,   aira  would  not  allow  a 
"iii^le  hair  of  his  head  to  be  harmed ; 
^mU  they  were,  unconsciously,  jealous 
r..t^  his  not  fueling  the  same  lassitude  as 
(hoy  did.     Above  all,  nothing  vexed 
r  horn  more  than  to  find  him  hook  in 
band;    Jean  would  then  call   him  a 
[j  vpocrite,  and  the  two  others  a  pedant 
.nil  a  bigot.    One  day  they  took  ad- 
^antage  of  his  absence  to  enter  his 
r  r>om,  with  the  intention  of  burning 
r.lL  his  books;  but  when  they  recog- 


nised, hanging  as  a  relic  over  the 
head  of  Joseph's  bed,  the  last  dress 
which  their  mother  had  worn,  these 
savages  were  seized  with  a  religious 
respect,  and  retired  disconcerted  with- 
out daring  to  effect  their  purpose. 
Joseph  bore  with  angelic  patience  all 
the  affronts  which  his  brothers  heaped 
upon  him.  His  greatest  sorrow  was 
to  be  no  more  able  to  entertain  at  the 
castle  the  old  curate  of  Bignic,  whom 
he  loved  and  venerated ;  he  had  been 
obliged  to  renounce  the  happiness  of 
receiving  him,  fearins  to  expose  him 
to  the  railleries  which  the  redoubted 
corporal  would  not  have  spared.  Mean* 
time  disorder  daily  increased:  Jean, 
Christophe,  and  Jerome  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  lose  all  reserve  and  com- 
mand over  themselves;  the  Coat 
D'Or  was  the  very  picture  of  a  coun- 
try inn  on  a  fair  day;  it  merely 
wanted  a  sign  hanging  at  the  door. 
They  kept  open  house,  and  used  to  get 
drunk  from  night  to  morning — even 
sometimes  from  morning  to  night. 
The  best  part  of  the  family  income 
was  spent  in  wine  and  liqueurs  of 
every  description;  they  also  played 
high,  so  that  this  holy  plac3  was  both 
an  inn  and  a  gambling-house.  The 
servants  imitated  their  masters,  and 
the  kitchen  had  its  saturnalias  as  well 
as  ancient  Rome.  In  short,  after 
some  months  the  place  was  no  longer 
bearable,  and  Joseph,  having  several 
times  attempted,  and  always  in  vain, 
to  bring  back  his  brothers  to  a  better 
course  of  life,  be^an  to  think  seriously 
of  retiring  from  that  hell,  and  of  going 
to  live  in  the  neighbouring  village ; 
however,  before  taking  a  step  -which 
could  not  fail  to  compromise  his  bro- 
thers, and  bring  on  them  the  contempt 
of  all  honest  men,  he  wished  to  try  a 
last  effort,  and  endeavoured  once  more 
to  recall  these  unfortunate  men  to 
better  feelings.  First  he  went  to  see 
the  curate  of  Bignic,  and  having  con- 
sulted him  on  the  miseries  of  his  nome, 
returned  with  a  remedy  which  it  only 
remained  to  beseech  his  brothers 
to  apply  to  the  redemption  of  their 
souls. 

He  hesitated  for  a  long  time ;  he 
knew  beforehand  what  a  rebuff  he  was 
sure  to  meet,  how  many  antipathies  he 
should  have  to  combat.  Still  it  was 
the  only  remedy  for  so  many  evils,  the 
only  chance  of  salvation  for  these 
strayed  sheep.  But  how  was  he  to 
win  them  to  his  opinions  ?— by  what 
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spell  could  he  overcome  these  rebel- 
lious spirits  and  soften  their  hardened 
hearts  ?  At  last  he  thought  the  pro- 
pitious moment  had  arrived.  It  was 
an  autumn  evening:  all  four  were 
seated  round  a  cheerful  fire ;  Joseph 
was  silent  and  dreamy  as  usual ;  tne 
three  others  pale,  unwell,  and  not  a 
little  ashamed  of  an  abominable  de- 
bauch in  which  they  had  indulged  the 
day  before :  they  had  been  put  to  bed 
dead  drunk  ;  and  though  their  consti- 
tutions were  of  steel>  and  their  faces 
long  accustomed  to  redden  but  from 
the  effects  of  intoxication,  thev  felt 
most  uncomfortable.  When  Joseph 
turned  towards  them  his  sweet  and 
brilliant  eye,  the  colour  rose  to  their 
cheeks ;  he  then  rightly  thought  that 
it  was  time  now,  or  never,  to  risk  his 
proposal.  Having  prayed  God  to  as- 
sist and  inspire  him,  at  the  moment 
when  Christophe,  Jerome,  and  Jean 
shook  the  ashes  from  their  pipes,  and 
prepared  themselves  to  go  to  bed,  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1818,  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  evening,  Joseph  began  his 
discourse,  and  with  a  voice  which  he 
endeavoured  to  render  firm  and  per- 
suasive, spoke  thus : — 

"  Brothers,  we  lead  a  miserable  life 
— ^miserable  before  God  and  miserable 
before  men  I  What  would  our  sainted 
mother  say  were  she  still  amongst 
us  ?— what  must  be  her  grief  if  from 
heaven  she  look  down  upon  her  sons?" 

At  such  an  opening  they  stood  both 
silent  and  confounded,  ior  whatever 
might  be  their  faults,  they  remem- 
bered their  mother  with  sentiments  of 
profound  love  and  veneration.  Jean 
•was  about  to  reply  by  some  impiety, 
but  Christophe  forestalled  him,  and 
said  in  a  hasty  tone — 

"Jean,  respect  vour  mother;  she 
was  far  before  us  all." 

'•Brothers,  it  is  chiefly  by  our  ac- 
tions that  we  should  honour  her 
memory,"  replied  Joseph,  with  more 
confidence.  ''Alasl  if  God  restored 
her,  could  she  recognise  those  chil- 
dren whom  she  reared  in  the  strict 
observance  of  all  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion ?  *  Jerome,  is  this  you  ?'  would 
she  say,  in  that  sweet  voice,  the  har- 
mony of  which  still  vibrates  in  our 
hearts.  '  Is  it  you,  my  beloved 
Christophe  ?-^and  you,  Jean,  my  first- 
born, the  child  of  my  election  ?  Can 
these  be  my  four  sons  ?  —  they  who 
promised  to  become  the  pride  and 
consolation  of  my  old  age  ?' " 


Jean  bit  his  red  "mustaches ;  Je- 
rome and  Christophe  turned  aside  to 
wipe  the  tears  from  their  eyes.  Tbti' 
was  yet  some  good  feeling  in  them ; 
however,  we  must  admit  that  being 
still  under  the  influence  of  their  kie 
debauch,  they  were  marvellouslj  di5> 
posed  to  tears  and  repentance. 

'*It  is  but  too  true,"  said  Chris- 
tophe  ;  "  we  live  like  scoundrels :  'twas 
that  gipsy  of  a  Jean  who  iafcctiil 
us  with  the  vagabond  habits  of  tie 
camp." 

"Halt  there  !"  cried  Jean,  "k 
the  service  we  were  remarked—tbe  em- 
peror, my  wife,  and  I — for  our  teoipe- 
ranee ;  *twas  Jerome,  'twas  Christople, 
who  tainted  me  with  the  abomioaliii! 
manners  of  a  seafiEiring  life." 

*'  Have  we,  then,  descended  ^ 
low,"  cried  Joseph,  interruption  tku, 
*'  as  to  accuse  each  other  of  being  tbe 
cause  of  our  vices  and  irregnltfiues? 
There  was  a  time  when  we  lived  aoiteil. 
like  simple  and  contented  children  of 
a  good  6od :  we  were  poor,  but  work 
employed  our  days,  and  we  went  to 
rest  each  evening  with  joyous  buarti! 
and  peaceful  consciences." 

£ncouraged  by  the  silence  of  tin 
assemblv,  Joseph  drew  an  enei^gctii 
and  faithful  picture  of  the  Coat  D'Or, 
ever  since  the  death  of  their  fktber. 
He  sounded  the  abyss  into  which  tkj 
had  fallen,  and  unveiled  the  future 
which  awaited  them  if  they  persiiti<l 
in  their   evil   course   of  lilc.    H^ 

Eredicted  the  shame  and  ruin  of  tkir 
ouse ;  and  whilst  he  expressed  biiH' 
self  with  a  painful  conviction,  Chris- 
tophe and  Jerome  listened  with  k- 
jndity  ;  nor  did  Jean  even  endeavour 
to  hide  his  emotion.  All  three  bchcM 
with  awe  the  degradation  at  vhicb 
they  had  arrived.  \Vhen  Joseph  found 
himself  master  of  his  anditory,  when  he 
felt  these  three  men  as  so  many|raio' 
of  sand  in  his  hand,  he  advan(^  wilb 
a  more  certain  and  confident  step  to- 
wards the  real  object  of  his  diswursc 
*'  Brothers,"  pursued  he,  "  we  bate 
not  fallen  so  low  that  it  is  not  in  tbe 
power  of  God  to  raise  us  up  aig«o: 
for  there  is  no  abyss,  whence  the  gnu''' 
of  the  Lord  will  not  draw  the  siDD«rs 
who  tend  towards  him  their  bcseecb- 
ing  hands." 

"  What  do  you  expect  of  us?"  a- 
joined  Christophe,  sadly,  *'vairJy 
should  we  stretch  out  our  anus,  nom' 
of  us  are  learned  like  yon,  and  lati- 
tude devours  and  destroys  oa." 
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"  I  am  not  learned,  Christophe !" 
rc[»lit.'(l  Joseph,  **More  than  once 
h:ive  1  been  attacked  by  the  evil  which 
< n  crf)ower8  and  consumes  you  ;  I  have 
tl'.eply  reflected  upon  it ;  the  cause 
ut*  our  misfortunes,  brothers,  is  the 
w.mt  of  some  serious  duty,  to  bind 
ii>  to  life ;  it  is  loneliness,  it  is 
i';:<)tisra  ;  it  is,  in  a  word,  because  we 
L.1V0  no  family.  A  family  is  like  a 
^:nTed  and  eternal  tree,  whose  trunk 
T' I » Irishes  the  boughs,  and  whose 
i»  -iL'hs,  in  their  turn,  carry  life  to  the 
ott-hcH:»ts,  which  are  at  a  period  to  re- 
^'.urc  the  sap  they  have  received.  Are 
wt'  not,  ourselves,  branches  torn  from 
th'  parent  stem,  without  roots  in  the 
p.j^t — without  heirs  for  the  future? 
Wit  cling  to  nothing,  nothing  clings  to 
it-s :  we  live  by  ourselves,  and  for  our- 
M  Ives  alone — wretched  life,  of  which 
r,'o  carry  the  burden  I  Tell  me — tell 
i!ie,  my  friends,  in  your  hours  of 
"^  i-ariness  and  disgust,  have  you  never 
•lix-amt  of  a  calm,  of  an  honest  home  ? 
Tell  me,  brothers,  if  in  the  delirium 
of  your  stormy  life,  you  never  turned 
t*  wards  holy  pleasures,  and  more  real 

•  hjovments  ?  Do  vou  not  remember, 
("hristophe,  and  you  also  Jerome,  the 
time  when  our  young  brother  filled  our 
l.-.-arts  with  gladness,  by  the  tender- 
r.r.?s  of  hb  joyous  youth  ?  He  was 
v.v  tre  our  child  than  our  brother.  Re- 
call to  your  mind  the  cheerfulness 
which  he  lent  to  all  around  him.  Hear 
)M  not  still  the  fresh  laughter  of  his 
Lierrv  voice  ?     See  ye  not  his  smiling 

•  'jw  and  caressing  arms?  In  the  even- 
uvz,  what  delight  we  took  in  hushing 
fitiii  to  sleep  on  our  knees  I  How  we 
•li.^puted  his  caresses,  and  his  fair  head 
t  •  kiss.  How  happv  would  Jean  have 
\  >ecu  to  take  him  in  his  arms,  and  feel  his 
ro^y  fingers  pulling  his  long  mustaches.  '* 

•*  What  is  the  good  of  awaking  such 
remembrances  ?"  said  Christophe ; 
♦•  Hubert  is  dead  ;  the  sea  robbed  him 
i'roin  us,  never  to  restore  him." 

"  God  could  restore  him,  brothers," 
^:iid  Joseph,  energetically.  **  True  it  is, 
t  hat  we  have  too  many  reasons  to  fear 
that  he  is  dead — but  does  not  Jean 
-till  hope  some  joyful  day  may  restore 
Lira  his  l€«t  Louis?" 

"  Wonld  to  heaven  such  happiness 
vr:is  in  store  for  me  1"  uttered  Jean,  no 
I'jnger  capable  of  restraining  his  tears. 

**  iMany  a  time,"  continued  Joseph, 
*•  *•  have  I  seen  in  my  dreams  a  woman-^ 
angelic  creature ! — seated  at  our  fire- 
b  ide,  and  receiving  from  him  who  had 


chosen  her,  the  sweet  name  of  wife. 
The  three  others,  aflectionate  and  re- 
spectful, called  her  their  sister.  She 
entered,  calm  and  serious,  bestowing 
upon  us  all  the  sweets  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. She  had,  at  the  same  time, 
that  prudence  which  directs,  that  good- 
ness which  encourages,  that  reason 
which  convinces,  that  amenity  which 
persuades — her  presence  alone  embel- 
lished our  dwelling — ^lier  voice  ap- 
peased our  passions,  recalled  exiled 
order,  and  tightened  the  bonds  of  our 
sympathies.  Enchanting  dream  1  in 
which  young  children  gathered  round 
the  hearth,  and  our  mother — heavenly 
anjjel ! — blessed  the  terrestrial  anjrel 
who  had  brought  upon  us  such  felicity!" 
Then  Joseph  went  on  depicting, 
under  their  poetic  and  actual  light,  all 
the  salutary  inlluences  which  the  pre- 
sence of  a  wife  should  exert  at  the 
Coat  D*Or.  He  employed  all  the  per- 
suasion heaven  had  given  him,  to  prove 
to  his  brothers  how  necessary  it  was 
that  one  of  them  should  marrv ;  either 
Jean,  Christophe,  or  Jerome,  for  Jo- 
seph tacitly  left  himself  out  of  the 
question.  Alore  chaste  than  his  chaste 
prototype  of  patriarchial  times,  he  had 
never  gazed  upon  any  female,  save  his 
mother;  his  learning,  his  piety,  his 
extreme  youth,  his  delicate  health,  and 
his  bashful  and  retiring  character,  dis- 
pensed him  so  naturally  from  entering 
the  lists  he  had  opened  to  his  brothers, 
that  it  never  came  into  his  mind  to  ex- 
plain or  defend  himself  on  that  point. 
The  arguments  of  Joseph  unrolled 
before  the  three  brothers  a  series  of 
ideas  which  they  had  never  dreamt  of 
hitherto.  Jerome  and  Christophe 
were,  by  nature,  so  little  inclined  to- 
wards marrying,  that  they  never  gave 
themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking  of 
it.  From  astonishment  they  passed  to 
reflection ;  the  poetical  arguments  by 
the  aid  of  which  Joseph  had  deve- 
loped his  proposition,  had  but  slightly 
moved  these  men  ;  but  the  perspective 
of  real  and  positive  ^ood  had  seized 
upon  them  from  the  ui'st.  To  speak 
candidly,  they  were  weary  and  not  a 
little  ashamed  of  their  course  of  life  ; 
they  reciprocally  accused  each  other, 
and  asked  no  better  than  to  change  it ; 
so  that  the  lecture  of  their  youngest 
brother  awoke  in  them  more  sym- 
pathies than  might  have  been  reason- 
ably expected.  Christophe  and  Je- 
rome imagined  that  the  presence  of 
a  woman  in  the  house  woold,  in  some 
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measure,  restrain  Jean ;  and  Jean,  for 
his  part,  knew  by  experience  that  a 
wife  would  bridle  the  excesses  of  Je- 
rome and  Christophe.  Joseph,  who 
had  reckoned  on  warm  opposition,  saw 
with  no  little  surprise,  how  favourably 
the  proposition  was  received  by  his 
brothers. 

The  corporal  was  the  first  who  broke 
silence.  "Joseph  is  right,"  said  he ; 
''no  doubt,  if  one  of  you  took  a  2oo<l 
and  clever  wife,  who  would  mind  the 
housekeeping,  things  would  not  go  on 
so  badly ;  our  servants  have  converted 
the  Coat  D'Or  into  a  nest  of  thieves — 
we  are  plundered  as  on  the  high- 
way." 

"Besides,**  added  Jerome,  "don't 
forget,  that  when  we  become  old  and 
sickly,  we  will  be  mighty  glad  to  find 
by  our  bedside  a  little  woman  nursing 
us,  and  making  Hseame  for  us." 

"And  then  wouldn't  it  be  nice/' 
said  Christophe,  "to  see  a  woman 
tripping  about  the  house  like  a  mouse. 
Afterwards  come  the  young  ones,  and, 
as  Joseph  says,  they  always  amuse  and 
enliven  a  home." 

"  None  know  that  better  than  I  do," 
said  Jean,  "but  the  strongest  argu- 
ment is :  if  no  heir  spring  up,  at  the 
death  of  the  last  survivor,  our  fortune 
falls  to  the  state." 

"  That  is  true,"  exclaimed;  together, 
Christophe  and  Jerom«^  astounded. 

*«  Decidedly,"  returned  Jean,  "that 
Joseph  has  had  a  firstrate  idea.  After 
all,  believe  me,  a  female  in  the  house 
is  sdways  good  for  something — she  goes 
to  and  fro,  and  attends  to  everything." 

"  She  mends  the  linen,"  said  Chris- 
tophe. 

"And  she  gives  heirs,"  said  Jerome, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"It*s  all  settled,"  exclaimed  the 
corporal. 

"Ay,  settled,"  replied  the  two 
sailors. 

Jean  arose  in  a  solemn  manner,  and 
addressing  himself  to  Joseph,  who 
trembled  in  silence,  and  feared  onlv 
that  the  three  brothers  would  all  wish 
to  marry. 

"It's  all  arranged,"  said  he  to  the 
latter ;  "  you  must  be  nuuried  in  a 
month  1" 

"I  give  my  consent,"  said  Chris- 
tophe. 

"  And  I  my  blessing,"  scud  Jerome. 

On  hearing  this,  poor  Joseph  be- 
came as  pale  as  deatii ;  he  wisned  to 
explain,  but  as  the  evening  was  far 


advanced,  the  three  brothers  blontly 
moved  an  adjournment,  and  retirnl 
each  to  his  own  chamber,  leavini; 
Joseph  under  the  thunderbolt  Trhid 
he  himself  had  drawn  upon  his  head. 

From  that  day  the  three  Legoi5 
did  not  give  him  a  moment's  peace; 
and  vainly  did  he  urge  his  tastes,  bi$ 
habits,  his  retiring  nature,  his  vows  of 
chastity,  and  the  weakness  of  his  cod- 
stitution.  Christophe,  Jerome,  and 
Jean  showed  themselves  inercile.% 
After  having  pressed  and  hansBtid 
him  unceasingly,  they  appealed  to  Iiis 
better  nature ;  they  hinted  that  be 
held  their  salvation  in  his  hands  sad 
that  henceforth  he  would  bare  to 
answer  for  it  before  God  and  im. 
They  at  last  had  recourse  to  his  vanity; 
for  like  the  invisible  fluid  which  he&ti 
the  world,  and  is  everywhere  preent. 
from  ice  to  flint,  vanity  insinuates it»olf 
into  hearts  apparently  the  lea^t  accessi- 
ble to  it.  They  pointed  out  to  him  that 
by  education,  as  much  as  by  manner, 
he  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who 
could  aspire  to  a  marriage  with  honor- 
able aim,  suited  to  their  condition. 
Driven  to  extremities,  Joseph  con- 
sulted the  curate  of  Bignic,  who  read 
to  him  private  lectures,  and  enjoined 
him,  in  God*s  name,  to  sacrifice  hiio^eii 
for  the  sake  of  his  brothers.  Hence- 
forward  Joseph  no  longer  hesitated. 
In  order  to  save  them,  he  plunged,  i 
new  Curtius,  into  the  abjss  of  mar- 
riage, which  he  had  imprudently 
opened  at  his  own  feet.  ,   . 

There  was  in  the  environs  of  Bignw 
a  Mademoiselle  Maxime  Rosancoe^ 
living  on  the  produce  of  her  lami, 
where  she  dwelt  isolated  and  alone. 
without  parents  or  friends.  She  was 
an  austere  and  pious  woman,  in  ^ 
thirty -second  year ;  she  possesed 
some  money,  and  had  formerly  some 
pretensions  to  beauty.  It  is  not  no* 
uncommon  to  find  in  Brittany,  ^*^ 
bom  females,  who  retire  on  their  (f^ 
farms,  and  prefer  to  die  old  miidj 
rather  than  misally  their  heart  m 
mind.  Mademoiselle  Maxime  veat 
every  Sunday  to  hear  mass  at  BigJ'**' 
Of  course  Joseph  had  at  last  ««*^J^ 
her ;  she  was  uie  only  woman  he  haa 
ever  remarked  during  his  whole  Iu<?« 
and  besides  she  had  so  good  a  fame  [of 
piety  and  charity,  that  when  the^wce 
of  a  wife  came  upon  the  <apt»,  siif^ 
moiselle  Rosancoet  naturally  presented 
herself  to  the  mind  of  our  hero,  i 
had  been  agreed  at  the  Coat  D*Or  m 
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the  victim  shoald  be  left  the  full  and 
frtc  choice  of  the  instrument  of  his 
tortures.  Joseph  having  mentioned 
Mademoiselle  Rosancoet,  they  all  four 
wont  to  ask  her  in  marriage.  Jean 
1/Fas  the  spokesman;  but  seeing  that 
be  became  confused  in  his  speech, 
Jerome  interrupted  him,  and  simply 
related  the  object  of  their  visit,  whilst 
Jo^eph^  red  as  a  poppy,  knew  not  to 
Khien  saint  to  recommend  himself. 
Jerome  spoke  like  a  true  sailor.  Ma- 
*l«.-moiselle  Rosancoet  mingled  with  her 
r^-Ii^rious  ideas  those  of  generosity  and 
SL'If-denial.  She  had  neard  oi  the 
Lt'irofis  in  general,  but  in  particular 
uf  Joseph.  The  strangeness  of  the 
proposal  did  not  startle  ner ;  but  it  is 
liUo  ri^ht  to  say.  that  the  curate  of 
Klgnic  nad  already  seen  to  that  mat- 
ter, andy  a  few  days  before,  had  a  long 
<  rmversation  on  tne  subject  with  the 
most  pious  and  docile  of  his  flock.  In 
.^i.L^rty  MadcBioiselle  Rosancoet  having 
listened  to  Jerome,  gave  her  hand  to 
Joseph,  and  consented  to  quit  her  farm 
and  (TO  live  at  the  Coat  D'Or.  A  day 
was  fixed  on  the  spot  for  the  signing 
of  the  contrail  and  Joseph,  ^when  re- 
tiring, dared  to  kiss  the  nnger-ends  of 
hLs  betrothed.  On  the  way  home  Jean 
lavbhed  on  Joseph  encouragement 
and  consolation. 

**IIowdo  you  like  her?"  said  Je- 
rome to  Christophe. 

*' And  you?"  asked  Christophe  of 
Jerome. 

*'  Anything  but  young,  scu^e  bleu  /" 

*'  Anything  but  handsome,  nuile 
tujxnerres" 

**  It's  a  disabled  old  frigate,"  said 
the  one. 

'*  An  old  brig  stranded  on  the  shores 
of  eternity,"  said  the  other. 

« Oar  friend  has  made  a  nice 
choice.'* 

'•  Que  le  diable  Vemporter  ex- 
claimed Christophe,  **  I'd  swear  this 
f)ld  damsel  will  be  a  curse  in  the 
house." 

Thus  conversing,  they  arrived  at  the 
Coat  D*Or ;  they  occupied  themselves 
at  once  in  arranging  everything  in  a 
manner  worthy  to  receive  the  future 


queen  of  the  castle.  The  walls  were 
whitewashed,  the  windows  were  glazed, 
and  the  floors  underwent  repairs )  the 
tip-top  tailor  and  the  most  fashionablo 
jeweller  of  St.  Brieuc  were  called  in  j 
the  wedding  clothes  were  ordered; 
and  Joseph  selected  for  his  bride  a 
magnificent  set  of  real  pearls.  lie 
endeavoured  to  look  sprightly ;  he 
neglected  his  violoncello  and  his  books; 
the  nearer  the  fatal  hour  approached 
the  more  young  Legoflf  became  melan-^ 
choly  and  sad,  and  he  even  neglected 
his  devotions  to  wander  alone  along 
the  sands,  his  brows  bent,  and  his  eyes 
wet  with  tears.  Meanwhile  the  day 
of  the  signature  of  the  cravat  arrived. 
Early  in  the  morning,  Jean,  Chris* 
toplie,  and  Jerome  were  on  foot ;  each 
of  them  had  put  on  his  black  dress- 
coat,  and  their  necks  were  confined  in 
the  starch  of  a  white  cravat ;  all  three 
wore  a  sneering  and  rather  sarcastic 
mien. 

When  it  was  time  to  go  to  Made- 
moiselle Rosancol't's  farm,  they  called 
Joseph,  who  had  not  as  yet  made  his 
appearance ;  but  Joseph  answered  not< 
Ihey  looked  for  Inm — no  Joseph  I 
Must  it  be  related  ?  At  the  decisive 
moment  his  courage  failed,  and  his 
strength  betrayed  him :  he  took  flight 
in  the  morning,  leaving  in  his  stead 
a  few  lines,  informing  his  brothers 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  energy  to 
complete  the  sacrifice.  He  besought 
them  to  pardon  him,  and  promised 
never  again  to  appear  before  them. 
At  this  news  the  soldier  and  the  two 
sailors  looked  at  each  other  with  con- 
sternation; they  burst  into  fits  of 
anger  and  rage.  To  speak  the  truth, 
the  occurrence  was  most  embarrass- 
ing ;  the  troth  was  plighted ;  for  more 
than  a  month  this  marriage  had  been 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation  through- 
out the  surrounding  country.  The 
great  object  was  to  save  the  honour  of 
the  Legofls  and  not  to  injure  the  re^ 
putation  of  a  Rosancoet.  But  what 
to  do,  and  how  to  do  it?— -none  of 
them  could  suggest. 

*'  I  know  but  one  way,"  cried  Jean, 
shaking  his  head. 


*  The  signature  du  conlrat  is  a  formality  used  in  France  when  a  match  is  aereed 
Dpon ;  previous  to  the  marriage  the  family  of  the  bride  collect  at  their  own  house 
th»*  nearest  relations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  both  parties,  when  the  notaries 
of  both  families  present  the  marriage  settlements  to  be  signed  by  the  contracting 
parties  and  nearest  relations.  This  ceremony  usually  takes  place  with  great 
pomp. 
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"  Which  ?"  demanded  together  the 
other  two. 

"*Tis  that  one  of  you,"  replied 
Jean,  **  do  take  the  place  of  Joseph, 
and  marry  the  damsel.  After  all,  he 
who  submits  is  not  so  much  to  be 
pitied ;  she  is  rather  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  woman." 

**  Since  she  pleases  you,  why  don't 
you  take  her  ?"  said  Cnriatophe. 

*<Why  not  Jerome?"  answered 
Jean. 

*«AVhy  not  Christophe?"  replied 
Jerome. 

«*  Why  not  Jean?"  again  exclaimed 
Christophe. 

Every  one  of  them  found  an  excuse. 
Jean  pleaded  his  former  marriage; 
Jerome  a  sabre-cut;  Christophe  a  gun- 
shot wound.  Thus,  for  nearly  an  hour, 
they  tossed  the  poor  woman  from  one 
to  the  other,  like  a  ball  or  shuttle- 
cock ;  nor  was  the  exercise  unaccom- 
panied with  curses  against  Joseph, 
Meanwhile  time  ilcw ;  Mademoiselle 
was  waiting. 

<*Well,'*  exclaimed  Jean,  "let 
chance  decide." 

No  sooner  said  than  done:  each 
wrote  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
which  he  rolled  between  his  fingers, 
then  threw  it  into  Christophe's  cap  ; 
the  operation  finished,  the  three  bro- 
thers crossed  their  right  hands  over 
the  fatal  urn,  and  each  bound  himself 
by  oath  to  submit  without  murmur  to 
the  decree  of  destiny.  Jerome  having 
slipped  his  fingers  into  the  cap,  which 
Jean  held  half  shut,  drew,  not  without 
hesitation,  a  ball  of  paper,  which  he 
tremblingly  unrolled:  a  cold  perspi- 
ration bedewed  his  face,  nor  were  Jean 
and  Christophe  much  at  ease ;  but 
when  on  a  sudden  they  heard  Jerome 
roar  like  a  tiger,  they  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. They  sang  and  danced  like  two 
cannibals,  round  the  victim  whom  fate 
had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  tender 
mercies.  Jeromeentertained  the  secret 
hope  that  Mademoiselle  Rosancoct 
would  not  consent  to  a  substitution  of 
persons ;  but  matters  turned  out  dif- 
ferently. The  rigid  old  maid  was  as 
jealous  of  her  reputation  as  the  Logoffs 
of  their  honour  ;  she  preferred  accept- 
ing the  hand  of  Jerome  to  being  ex- 
posed to  the  ridicule  and  gossip  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  cojitrat  was 
signed,  the  banns  were  published,  and, 
soon  after,  Jerome  Legoff  and  Made- 
moiselle Maxime  Rosancoet  exchanged 
wedding  rings  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 


Joseph  alone  was  wanting  at  the  cere- 
mony ;  the  fugitive  had  not  as  yet  re- 
appeared. 

The  day  following  this  great  event, 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  husband  was  walkin.' 
alone  on  the  coast,  looking  gloomy 
and  preoccupied ;  he  thought  tbat  If 
Joseph  ever  crossed  his  path,  he  would 
cut  off  both  his  cars.  It  was  only  &t 
the  end  of  two  months  that  Josci^i 
dared  to  return  to  the  Coat  D'Or. 
During  that  time,  spent  as  an  exile  in 
the  surrounding  villages,  Joseph  had 
become  careworn.  On  beholding  him 
so  pale,  thin,  and  delicate,  Jeroxe 
consented  to  spare  him,  but  deolar^ 
before  his  wife  that  he  never  cooU  k- 
give  him. 

Unfortunately  this  marriage  did  b>« 
bring  the  happy  results  which  thejts- 
pected.  Madame  Jerome  posje<3ei 
none  of  those  qualities  which  make  ihe 
charm  of  a  home  ;  she  realised  neither 
the  poetic  dreams  of  Joseph,  nor  the 
expectations  of  the  three  others.  She 
retormed  the  house,  but  made  it  noh£{v 
pier.  Jean  said  that  nothing  wa.< 
changed,  save  that  there  was  an  owl 
more  in  the  dwelling.  Serious,  aus- 
tere, stiff,  and  even  a  little  peerish, 
like  most  of  those  women  whose  vonth 
has  passed  in  devotion  and  celibary. 
she  managed  her  household  afiairs  with 
a  strictness  to  which  her  husband  fill 
the  first  victim.     She  proscribed  the 

?ipe,  and  kept  the  key  of  the  cellar. 
'he  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Jcac, 
Christophe,  and  even  Jerome,  descrtiHl 
by  degrees  the  Coat  D'Or,  and  west 
to  Bignic,  to  drink  and  smoke  at  em- 
At  first  they  were  cautious  enough  to 
return  home  without  betraying  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  spent  their 
day ;  but  they  soon  forgot  themselvt*, 
and  it  so  happened,  that  one  ereDir>^* 
Jerome  presented  himself  before  h:? 
wife  in  a  deplorable  state.  Afadamc 
Logoff  complained  bitterly,  and  a^kcti 
if  it  were  thus  he  kept  the  pronii?es  he 
made  when  she  consented  to  leave  her 
retreat  and  settle  at  the  Coat  D'Or. 
In  spite  of  all  she  said,  Christophe  m 
Jean  did  not  the  less  persist  m  thiir 
former  habita ;  but  Jerome,  troublei 
by  the  remonstrances  of  his  wifc»  'till 
less  than  by  the  reproaches  of  his  owq 
conscience,  resolutely  devoted  ^^^^^ 
to  the  practice  of  domestic  virtoes:  he 
at  once  renounced  tobacco  and  wice. 
and  was  seen  assiduously  accompany- 
ing Madame  Legoff  to  cnurch.   As  i 
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con:>cqucnce,  he  became  at  the  end  of 
a  tew  months  the  prey  of  a  deep  melan- 
Lhuly,  which  soon  brought  upon  him 
.11  attack  of  consumption.  He  lost 
ii'.-i  appetite,  and  became,  in  a  short 
tl(ia',  thin  and  dry  as  a  red  herrinj; : 
}••  ^pcnt  his  entire  day  seated  by  the 
'iro  in  a  careworn  attitude,  and  no  one 
rt\L>  able  to  get  a  word,  or  even  a  look 
•r..rn  him.  The  presence  of  Joseph 
.'  ne  awoke  him  from  his  lethargy. 
Jtniijie  hod  taken  such  an  aversion  to 
^  :«,  that  he  could  not  see  him  enter 
j1..*  room  without  becoming  greatly 
:.ri rated ;  and  to  such  a  degree  did  he 
-  irry     his    dislike   that    Joseph    was 

/JihI  to  appear  no  more  before  him. 

Things  were  thus,  when  they  heard 
St  the  Coat  D'Or,  that  an  officer  of 
iLc  Engliiih  navy  had,  at  St.  Brieuc, 
'lire<l  to  make  insulting  remarks  on  the 
'  rjin  of  the  Legoff's  fortune.  Chris - 
f'  jiLe  took  no  time  to  consider,  hehur- 
' '  .1  to  St.  Brieuc,  insulted  the  English 
■  ir-.'cr,  and  appointed  a  place  of  meet- 
■'-.j.  At  this  news,  Jerome  roused 
Vin-ielf;  a  disgust  of  life  inspired 
1  i.ii  with  a  des|)erate  resolution  ; — 
r,  .iljout  uttering  a  word,  he  fore- 
-♦.'<!  led  Christophe  by  twenty -four 
li-urs,  and,  assisted  by  two  seconds, 
«ini:L(l  the  Englishman,  who  returned 
<Tiiipliment  for  compliment,  both  fall- 
:._'  mortally  wounded.  Jerome  was 
.rrie<l  home  on  a  litter,  almost  life- 
.  -s.  Just  before  breathing  his  last  he 
•  aied  his  eves  and  exclaimed:  "I 
I'^t  married  instead  of  Joseph,  and  T 
.  t  killed  for  Christophe." 

UiiJ  wife  and  brothers  wept  by  his 
Me.  After  a  short  silence  he  held  out 
U<  ri'jht  hand  to  Christophe,  and  said, 
lii  a  fiiint  voice,  **  I  thank  you." 

l*hen,  stretching  his  left  hand  to 
J-.  ?eph,  uttered—"  I  forgive  you." 

Thus  he  died.  They  persuaded 
Madame  Legoff  that  her  husband,  in 
th«'^  perturbation  of  his  last  moments, 
l-:id  addressed  to  Joseph  what  he  in- 
tended for  Christophe. 

Madame  Jerome  soon  followed  her 
In: -band  to  the  grave.  She  died  in 
;\\\n^  birth  to  a  daughter,  whom  she 
^1,  li-mnly  confided  to  the  care  of  Joseph 
.iTid  his  two  brothers.  At  her  last 
l.reath.  she  expended  on  the  head  of 
lur  child,  and  on  Joseph,  all  the  trea- 
-•iTC«*  of  that  tenderness  she  had 
hitherto  so  carefully  repressed. 

'Ill  ere  are  hearts  which  reveal  them- 
-«'lves  only  at  the  last  moment,  like 
'ho^sc  Persian  vases  which,  alone  in 


breaking,  shed  around  the  perfumes 
they  contain.  She  bathed  her  infant 
with  tears,  and  covered  her  with  kisses; 
she  invoked  on  her  little  head  the  pro- 
tection of  the  three  brothers  ;  her 
words  were  grave  and  solemn.  About 
to  wing  its  tlight,  her  soul  cast  a  last 
beam  over  that  pale  counienance,  from 
which  life  was  departing.  When  she 
had  breathed  her  last,  Joseph  took  the 
cliild  in  his  arms  and  presented  her  to 
Christophe,  who  promised  to  watch 
over  her,  and  to  Jean,  who  swore  to 
bestow  upon  her  that  fatherly  affection 
with  which  he  once  cared  his  Louis. 
A  few  days  after,  the  dear  orphan  w^as 
christened  at  Bignic.  Jean,  as  god- 
father, gave  her  the  name  of  his  pa- 
tron ;  but  Christophe,  at  the  same 
time,  wished  her  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  brig  on  which  the  Legoffs  had 
made  their  fortune:  she  was  accord- 
ing^)' baptized  Jeanne  Vaillance. 

From  that  time  the  Coat  D'Or  pre- 
sented a  strange  and  touching  spec- 
tacle ;  what  neither  the  prayers  of  Jo- 
seph, the  marriao^e  of  Jerome,  nor  the 
remonstrances  of  nis  wife  could  achieve, 
a  white  and  rosy  little  infant  did  by 
enchantment.  On  the  verge  of  the 
two  graves  which  had  opened  before 
their  eyes,  Jean  and  Christophe  had 
already  felt  their  bad  passions  totter- 
ing, and  finally  dying  away  by  the  side 
of  a  cradle. 

They  abandoned  themselves,  with- 
out an  effort,  to  all  the  playfulness  of 
love — they  emulated,  in  tenderness, 
the  care  of  Joseph  ;  and  it  was  touch- 
ing, indeed,  to  behold  the  three  men 
leaning  over  the  little  dove's  nest, 
watchmg  its  first  warbling,  and  the 
first  fluttering  of  the  dear  bird.  The 
infant  grew,  and  with  her,  the  affec- 
tion of  the  brothers.  She  was  a  fine 
child,  lively,  petulant,  and  healthy. 
She  sprung  up,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  wild  and  rugged  nature. 
The  sunbeam  and  the  sea-wind  dark- 
ened the  fairness  of  her  complexion  ; 
her  form  became  slender,  her  limbs 
nimble ;  she  became  svelte^  but  hardy 
as  the  stem  of  a  palm-tree.  Jeanne 
was  endowed  with  an  intimate  superi- 
ority, an  instinctive  elegance.  She 
not  only  avoided  assuming  anything  of 
the  manners  of  her  uncle  the  sailor,  or 
her  uncle  the  soldier,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  she  who  adorned  them 
with  a  reflection  of  her  own  grace.  By 
the  contact  of  this  amiable  creature, 
theur  manners  softened,  thehr  habits  lost 
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Some  of  tbcir  vulgarity,  and  their  lan- 
guage its  coarseness. 

She  was,  at  first,  to  them  a  loved 
and  precious  plaything ;  but  insensibly 
a  sentiment  of  respect  and  deference 
mingled  Viiih  the  expression  of  their 
tenderness.  It  was  most  strange 
to  see  that  tenderness  at  once  cre- 
ating in  them  that  **  sense  of  for- 
tune*' hitherto  unknown  to  them. 
The^  changed  nothing  of  their  simple 
habits ;  but,  for  their  niece,  they  m- 
dulged  in  all  the  whims  of  luxury  and 
comfort.  They  wrapt  the  child  in 
swaddling  clothes  that  might  shame  the 
daughter  of  a  king.  The  better  to  de- 
corate her  apartment,  they  exhausted 
themselves  with  foolish  inventions  and 
extravagant  expenses.  Paris  sent  its 
furniture  of  a  taste  the  most  recherche, 
and  also  its  richest  stuffs.  Nothing 
Appeared  too  handsome  or  too  costlv 
to  deck  the  cage  of  so  charming  a  bird. 
All  was  in  accordance ;  they  showered 
diamonds  and  jewels  upon  her ;  lace, 
6\\ks,  velvets,  arrived  m  bales  at  the 
Coat  D'Or.  However,  discernment 
and  apropos  did  not  always  guide  their 
prodigalities;  Joseph  endeavoured  to 
correct  those  eccentricities,  and  more- 
Over  Jeanne  preferred,  to  the  gaudy 
Attires  which  they  heaped  upon  hex*, 
the  muslin  dress  in  which  she  rambled 
Along  the  coast,  with  the  spray  of 
flowerv  heaths  wreathed  in  her  hair. 

At  ndeen,  Jeanne  was  the  pride  of  Uic 
Coat  D'Or.  Joseph  was  her  master  in 
everything.  He  aaorued  her  mind  with 
as  much  care  as  Chrbtophe  and  Jean 
decked  her  budding  beauty.  He  had 
taught  her  what  he  knew  of  paint- 
ing and  music ;  they  read  together  the 
poet^,  and,  during  ^e  days,  studied, 
m  the  fields,  the  history  of^in sects  and 
flowers.  During  the  winter  evenings^ 
the  young  girl  would  sit  at  her  piano, 
and  Joseph  take  his  violoncello,  then 
both  would  execute  little  concerts, 
whilst  the  two  brothers,  at  the  comer 
of  the  fireplace,  would  listen  with  all 
the  ecstacy  of  which  their  coarse  nature 
was  susceptible.  Jeanne  played  with- 
out talent,  and  sang  without  much 
method,  but  had  a  clear  voice,  a  pure 
taste,  and  unafiected  sentiment.  She 
thus  had,  in  all  hsr  movements,  an  un- 
speakable charm,  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted like  slaves,  lovers  of  their 
chains.  Joseph's  affection  was  more 
serious  and  deliberate.  Jeanne,  in  the 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  word,  was  a 
spoiled  child,   wliimsical^  self-willed. 


and  changeful  as  the  wave ;  she  bad 
all  the  caprices  of  a  queen  of  fifteen 
years.  Joseph  lectured  her  by  time^, 
but  there  was  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  an  adoration  which  may  be  coin. 
pared  with  that  of  the  angds  at  the 
Virgin's  feet.  That  tender  and  poeti. 
cal  soul  had,  at  length,  met  a  sister  \j 
hs  own  likeness — the  dove  was  no 
longer  alone  in  its  nest,  it  had  foand 
its  mate. 

As  to  ther  affection  of  the  soldier  soj 
the  sailor,  it  became  real  idolatn' 
Child— they  loved  her  dearly;  I  at 
when  they  saw  under  thw  roof,  at 
their  fireside,  a  young  girl,  asamuU 
as  handsome,  elegant,  and  gnceiui 
living  familiarly  their  life  ;  sweet.  Or 
ressing,  and  fluttering  around  tbonj, 
repaying  the  kindness  of  tbeir  can-i 
then  were  these  two  men  out  of  ^'^^ 
senses ;  their  love,  exalted  by  ^^^ 
pride,  knew  no  bounds  nor  measore. 
However,  they  loved  her,  above  all,  I*- 
cause  her  gentle  hand  had  drawn  tkm 
from  the  abyss  of  shameful  passion*. 
They  delighted  in  finding  mysterioib 
affinities  between  this  child  and  the  old 
brig,  whose  name  she  bore.  One  m 
been  the  foundation  of  their  fortuae. 
the  other,  so  to  speak,  of  their  bonoar : 
often  it  seemed  that  bearing  the  naaif 
of  the  old  privateer,  she  ennobled  wd 
purified  the  source  of  their  rich^ 
This  love,  at  length,  assumed  all  \k 
characters  of  passion,  and  its  rivaliuoi 
filled  the  Coat  D'Or  with  chanDtDH 
emulation.  Jean  and  Christopho  ven? 
jealousof  Joseph,  and,  at  thesametiiw. 
jealous  of  each  other.  The  old  hatit^i 
of  the  flag  and  colours  was  revivwJ 
but  the  voung  girl  had  the  tact  to  gi'* 
to  each  his  due,  and  hold  the  baL^ 
of  self-love  in  perfect  equilibrium.  »^ 
called  Christophe,  her  uncle  w 
admiral,  and  Jean,  her  uncle  the 
general — a  secret  struggle,  nevertbt- 
less,  existed  between  them.  Each^*'* 
constantlv  on  the  w.atch  to  surprise  iw 
fancies  of  Jeanne,  they  Questioned  flcr 
privately,  and  used  a  tnou»nd  Ji^- 
tagems  to  surpass  each  other  in  ^^^}^' 
cence.  For  instance,  the  foUowis,' 
event  occurred  on  the  fifteenth  anBi- 
versary  of  Jeanne's  birth.  For  sererai 
montfais  previous,  Christophe  and  Jean 
had  consulted  to  know  what  pK«D 
they  could  make  their  niece  on  tlut 
important  day.  , 

"All  well  considered,"  said  Jt-ao. 
"  111  give  noAing  whatever  to  Jeanne; 
her  last  birthday  ruined  me;  mo^' 
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orer^  she  want5  nothing.  I'll  wait  till 
next  year." 

"If  such  be  the  case,"  exclaimed 
Christophe,  *'  I'll  follow  your  example, 
brother  Jean.  Yaillance  has  enough 
of  jewels  and  nick-nacks  to  dress  all 
the  women  of  St.  Brieuc;  her  last 
new-year's  gifts  emptied  my  purse. 
Like  yon,  1*5  wwt  till  next  year." 

<*  It  8  far  better/'  added  Jean. 

"We  have  been  extravagant 
enoajrhr."  replied  Christophe. 

"  Very  well,  it's  agreed,"  said  Jean; 
"  well  give  nothing  to  the  child,  for 
her  fifteenth  anniversary," 

"  It's  all  settled,"  concluded  Chris- 
tophe. 

The  great  day  havins  arrived, 
Joanne,  who  had  reckoned  on  hand- 
.'jme  presents,  was  not  a  little  asto- 
nijihed  to  see  her  uncles  come  and  kiss 
her,  empty-handed ;  Joseph  alone 
r'ifered  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  first 
2if  t  of  spring.  Meanwhile  Christophe 
iaughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  Jean  had  an 
air  of  cunning  satisfaction.  On  the 
stroke  of  twelve,  a  cart,  drawn  by  a 
borsc,  and  bearing  a  large  case,  stopped 
hcfore  the  door  of  the  castle ;  the  case 
was  carried  into  the  house,  and  whibt 
it  was  being  opened,  the  young  girl 
lingered  about  it,  wonderin"^  what 
marvel  the  monster  of  deal  should  bring 
fi^rth ;  Christophe  and  Jean  rubbed 
their  hands  and  looked  at  each  other 
stealthily.  At  last  the  boards  give 
way,  the  hay  is  plucked  out,  the  can- 
vas alone  still  veils  the  mysterious 
treasure.  Jeanne  is  pale,  motionless ; 
anxiety  and  curiosity  agitate  her  young 
h(*art.  Jean  and  Christophe  regard 
her  with  complaisance.  Soon  the  can- 
\i\6  is  ripped  open  with  a  scissors,  the 
la^ t  veil  uills,  tne  ^roung  girl  clasps  her 
hands,  and  Christophe  and  Jean 
triumph,  each  on  his  side. 

It  was  a  handsome  ebony  piano,  in- 
laid with  brass,  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, good  taste,  and  of  the  greatest 
richness.  Jeanne,  who  until  that  day 
had  nothing  but  a  miserabl  e  harpsichord, 
asked  which  of  her  uncles  she  was  to 
thank  for  such  an  agreeable  surprise. 
At  thb  question  each  of  them  assumed 
the  air  of  a  retiring  conqueror. 

*'  It  is  a  trifle,"  said  Jean. 

*•  It's  hardly  anything,"  said  Chris- 
tophe. 

"  It's  not  worth  speaking  of,"  added 
the  first. 

"  It  is  not  worth  a  *  thank  you,*  " 
Added  the  second. 
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*'  In  fine,  which  of  you  is  the  gpilty 
one  ?"  exclaimed  Jeanne,  smiliiig ; 
**  for  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  kiss  him." 

**  Since  you  wish,"  said  Christophe. 

'*  Since  you  insist  upon  it,"  said 
Jean. 

*•  Well,  it  is  I,"  exclaimed  they,  to- 
gether, opening  their  arms  to  Vail- 
lance.  At  this  double  cry,  they  turned 
hastily  towards  each  other. 

"Methinks,"  said  Christophe,  "that 
brother  Jean  is  joking." 

'*I  believe,"  replied  Jean,  **that 
brother  Christophe  is  in  a  jesting 
mood." 

"I  am  not  jesting  at  all,"  said 
Christophe. 

"  And  I,"  said  Jean,  *«  have  no  wish 
to  laugh." 

The  truth  is,  that  neither  of  them 
had  a  wish  to  laugh ;  Christophc's  eyes 
sparkled  with  rage,  and  the  red  hair  of 
tne  soldier's  mustaches  seemed  so  many 
needles,  ready  to  prick  the  face  of  the 
irritated  sailor. 

"Uncles,  explain  yourselves,"  said 
the  young  girl,  to  whom  this  scene  was 


an  enigma. 


"I  maintain,"  exclaimed  Chris- 
tophe, "that  it  is  I,  Christophe  Le- 
goff",  ex-lieutenant  of  the  brig  La  Vail- 
lancc,  who  give  to  my  niece  this  Yery 
piano." 

"And  I  affirm,"  exclaimed  Jean, 
"  that  it  is  I,  Jean  Legofi*,  ex-officer  of 
la  grande  Armee,  who  offisr  this  same 
ebony  piano  to  my  niece." 

"What — mUle  diablesJ"  exclaimed 
Christophe ;  ^'  a  piano  which  cost  me 
a  thousand  crowns." 

"  A  thousand  crowns,  which  I  have 
positively  paid,"  cried  Jean. 

"I  have  the  receipt  for  it,"  said 
Christophe. 

"The  receipt  I  I  have  it  in  my 
pocket,"  exclaimed  Jean,  drawing  out 
a  letter,  which  he  opened,  and  pmced 
before  the  eyes  of  the  sailor,  whilst  the 
latter  unfolded  a  paper,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  face  or  the  soldier. 

Fortunately  a  second  van  had  just 
stopped  before  the  castle,  and  the  ser- 
vants brought  into  the  parlour  a  second 
case,  perfectly  similar  to  the  first.  All 
was  at  once  explained,  Christophe  and 
Jean,  unknown  to  each  other,  bad  had 
the  same  idea,  and  on  the  same  day,  at 
the  same  hour,  two  pianos,  directed  to 
Jeanne,  had  arrived  at  St.  Brieuc  by 
two  different  carriers. 

"Ahl  traitor,"  said  Christophe, 
walking  up  to  Jean,  "  you  said  you 
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would  sive  nothing,  that  yon  would 
wait  till  next  year." 

••And  you,  master  cheat,  you  pre- 
tended that  your  purse  was  empty." 

•«  Good  cat»  good  rat." 

"  To  a  pirate,  pirate  and  arhalf." 

But  what  were  they  to  do  with  two 
pianos,  one  ebony,  the  other  rose- 
wood, both  equally  rich  and  hand- 
some?  Christophe  praised  this,  and 
Jean  exalted  that:  between  both, 
Jeanne  hesitated  a  Ions  time.  If  a 
question  of  life  and  death  had  been  in 
suspense  for  Jean  or  Christophe,  their 
a^ony  could  not  have  been  greater :  to 
content — at  the  same  time,  her  uncle 
the  admiral,  and  her  uncle  the  gene- 
ral— ^the  youn?  girl  decided  that  the 
ebony  piano  should  be  placed  in  the 
drawingroom,  and  the  rosewood  one  in 
her  chiunber. 

Thus  time  flew ;  none  of  the  signs 
of  passion  were  wanted  in  the  love  of 
these  men  for  that  child ;  that  loye  had 
unconsciously  become,  eyen  in  the 
heart  of  Joseph,  a  fbeling  of  complete 
egotism.  Neyer  had  it  entered  their 
minds,  that  the  young  sirl  could  have 
an^  other  duty  to  fulfil,  than  that  of 
being  the  comfort  of  their  life.  They 
had  the  simplicity  to  belieye  that  this 
flower  of  grace  and  beauty  had  bloomed 
but  to  perfume  their  home ;  and  such 
was  their  blind  confidence,  that  they 
neyer  had  dreamed  they  might  lose  this 
treasure.  Jeanne,  on  her  part,  ap- 
peared not  to  imagine  that  there  could 
be,  under  heayen,  more  amiable  beings 
than  her  uncles,  and  a  more  charming 
life  than  that  they  led  at  the  Goat 
D'Or.  Biffnic  was  to  her  the  centre 
of  the  world  ;  her  dreams  neyer  went 
beyond  the  distance  a  horse  might 
journey  in  half  a  day.  Neyer  had  she 
turned  to  the  horizon  an  ardent  and 
inquiring  eye  ;  neyer  had  she  heard  in 
her  young  heart  that  yague  murmur- 
ing whicn  we  hear  at  the  morning  of 
life ;  like  the  mysterious  rustling  that 
peryades  the  wood,  at  the  br^  of 
dawn.  The  activity  of  an  almost  war- 
like education  had  preserved  her 
hitherto  from  that  strange  malady, 
called  reverie,  which  troubles  else  care- 
less youth ;  her  imagination  slumbered 
as  yet.  It  was  an  imprudence  of  Jean 
and  Christophe  which  caused  it  to 
awake.  It  has  been  already  said,  that 
Christopha  and  Jean  were  less  jealous 
of  each  other,  than  they  were  of 
Joseph ;  whatever  the  young  girl  could 
do  to  conceal  the  preference  of  her  heart, 


and  whatever  they  could  do  to  win  it, 
they  well  understood  that  Joseph  vu 
preferred,  and  had  no  illuflion  there- 
upon, though  it  was  for  them  a  source 
01  continuiu  surprise. 

**  It  is  indeed  nard,**  said  Acy,  b©« 
times,  **  Joseph  has  never  given  her 
anything  but  flowers,  and  we  have 
ruined  ourselves  fbr  her.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  lecture,  nay,  even  to  blame 
her ;  he  is  a  simpleton,  who  never  saw 
any  fire  but  that  in  the  chimney,  and 
who  shall  die  a  coward's  death.  Me 
shall  die,  you  and  I,  like  true  heroes: 
yet,  it  is  that  knave  who  is  lovod  and 
preferred." 

*'He  is  a  learned  man,"  added 
Christophe,  shaking  his  head,  *'belu5 
given  Jeanne  a  taste  fbr  readiag;  tie 
child  loves  books,  and  he  lenotbem 
to  her.- 

«K  Jeanne  love  books,"  saidtte 
soldier,  fatally  inspired,  "wellgiTo 
her  some,  a  httlc  cleaner  and  better 
bound  thim  the  dirty  old  ones  of 
Joseph." 

Accordingly  tbey  wrote  next  day  to 
Paris,  and,  in  about  a  week,  Jeanse? 
returning  one  day  from  a  walk  alon? 
the  coast,  found  in  her  room  a  libraTj 
full  of  books  splendidly  bound.  It 
was,  alasl  Pandora*8  box:  notkbg 
could  be  more  moral  than  this  x\<^' 
tion,  save  that  the  choice  of  poets  and 
novelists  glittered  in  the  first  rank, 
and  that  the  contemporary  literates 
forming  the  major  portion,  they  wen, 
fbr  the  most  part,  the  best  intention- 
ed  poisoners  in  the  world.  Jeanne 
and  Joseph,  for  even  he  could  not  re- 
sist  the  temptation,  drank  deepW  « 
these  enervatmg  waters,  and  thas  botli 
lost  the  original  serenity  of  their  «ol^ 

Though  Joseph  had  long  since  m 
behind  the  sweet  fears  of  youth,  hJ 
heart  was  as  young  as  that  of  oii 
niece.  Innocence  and  purity  had  pre- 
served, in  their  earliest  bud,  the  flow- 
ers of  his  life's  spring ;  the  same  infla. 
encc  had  hastened  Uie  blossoming  oi 
the  one,  and  caused  the  tardy  bloomirs 
of  the  other. 

To  the  reading  of  these  stran?? 
poems,  unlike  all  they  had  hitkito 
read,  they  applied  themselves  with  a 
feverish  ardour  ;  they  sat  beside  each 
other,  in  the  daytime,  on  the  fine  awl 
golden  sand  of  the  lonely  creek,  and. 
at  evening,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp ; 
such  exciting  occupation  disturbw 
Joseph's  mind.  What  passed  witlua 
his  secret  heart,  God  alone  knew.    A> 
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to  Jeanne,  she  became,  all  on  a  sudden, 
restless,  dreamy,  agitated,  chan^g 
by  turns  from  an  extravagant  gaiety 
to  a  deep  melancholy ;  never  being  able 
to  accoont  for  her  joy  or  sadness. 
She  soon  asked  herself  ii  the  universe 
elided  at  the  horizon,  if  Bignic  were 
the  capital  of  the  world,  and  if  her 
whole  life  were  to  glide  away  under  the 
smoky  roof  of  the  old  castle.  Vainly 
did  her  uncles  endeavour  to  change  the 
current  of  her  thoughts — ^vainly  did 
they  redouble  for  her  those  tender- 
nesses and  cares — she  felt  annoyed, 
even  an^ry,  at  their  cares  and  tender- 
ness. Joseph  was  long  a  silent  spec- 
tator of  the  first  emotions  of  her  heart, 
•ind  the  awaking  of  dormant  feeling ; 
ion^  was  he  alone  in  the  secret  of  that 
5<jal  which,  as  yet,  did  not  know 
itself.  However,  enlightened  by  their 
e<rritisni,  rather  than  guided  by  the 
•ii'licacy  of  their  perceptions,  Jean  and 
Christophe  began,  in  their  turn,  to 
have  some  slight  notion  of  what  caused 
the  troubles  of  their  niece.  Joseph 
saw  them,  but  under  their  poetic  and 
K'autiful  light ;  of  a  nature  less  elevated 
aud  hardly  imaginative,  Christophe 
and  Jean  had  been  struck,  only  by  the 
external  symptoms  of  Jeanne's  pertur- 
bation. The  misers  understood,  at 
^^U  Uiat  the  treasure  they  had  con- 
cealed in  their  dwelling  might,  one  day 
or  other,  be  stolen  from  them.  It  was 
evident  that  the  bird  they  had  caged. 


had  grown,  had  wings,  and  at  the  first 
son^  of  some  bird  of  passage,  calling 
it  mto  the  free  air,  would  fiy  away 
through  the  bars  of  its  gilded  prison. 
In  a  word,  to  use  a  language  more  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  two 
uncles,  they  discovered  that  the  girl 
was  then  sixteen,  and  that,  unavoidably, 
a  day  should  come,  when  they  must 
think  of  marrying  her.  Nor  could 
they  hide  from  themselves,  that  to 
marry  Jeanne  was  to  lose  her.  They 
did  each  other  justice.  Jean  sai^ 
to  himself,  that  the  man  whom  Jeanne 
would  choose,  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  live  with  so  coarse  a  being  as 
the  pirate ;  and  Christophe  thought  that 
the  husband  of  their  niece  would  never 
be  content  to  live  with  a  person  so 
badly  educated  as  the  corporaJ.  How- 
ever they  both  agreed  tnat  the  Coat 
D'Or  was  anything  but  a  delightful 
place,  and  that  two  doves  would  soon 
be  tired  of  cooing  in  such  a  nest. 
Finally,  their  extravagant  affection  re- 
volted at  the  notion  of  Jeanne,  their 
love,  joy,  and  pride,  ceasing  to  be 
their  own  child,  and  belonging  to  a  man, 
who  would  dare  to  call  her  his  wife,  in 
the  teeth  of  Jean  and  to  the  very  beard 
of  Christophe. 

[Matters  stood  thus,  when  on  a 
stormy  evening,  the  sound  of  the  sig- 
nal gun  was  heard  above  the  raging 
sea. 
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THE    GRAVE    OF    DIM08. 

raOM  THB  BOM AIC. 

The  san  is  setting  *inong  the  hills :  **  Bring  water,"  Dimes  said — 
*'  Bring  water,  oh,  rov  children  !  your  evening  meal  is  spread  ; 
And  thou,  Lampraki,  nephew  mine,  here  sit  thee  down  by  me — 
There  1 — take  these  weapons  I  have  borne,  and  henceforth  captain  be. 

*'  But  you,  my  children,  take  my  blade — ^my  widowed  blade — and  go 
Cut  down  the  branches  for  a  bed  where  I  may  lay  me  low. 
And  bring  me  quick  a  holy  man — confession  I  would  make, 
And  number  all  my  sins  to  him,  while  yet  I  am  awake. 

**  Full  thirty  years  an  Armatole — full  twenty  summers  I 
A  Klepht  have  been,  but  now  I  feel  my  time  has  come  to  die. 
Oh !  make  my  tomb,  and  make  it  both  broad  and  high,  that  so 
I  may  have  space  to  battle,  if  need  be,  with  the  foe  I 

**  And  in  the  wall  upon  the  right  an  open  window  make. 
That  when  beneath  the  melting  snows  the  Spring  begins  to  wake. 
The  swallows  fluttering  by  to  me  the  joyful  news  may  bring. 
And  I  may  bear  the  nightingales  in  May*8  fair  morning  sing  I' 
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CHABON  AND   THE  SOULS. 
TROM  TBS  BOMAIC. 

There  is  darkness  on  the  mountains,  a  dark  and  lowering  veil — 
Is  it  the  rain  is  falling  there  ?  or  beats  the  driving  hail  ? 
*Tis  not  the  hail  is  driving  there,  'tis  not  the  falling  rain. 
But  Charon  passing  o'er  them  with  his  melancholy  train. 

He  drives  the  young  before  him,  and  behind  the  old  men  go. 
And  he  leads  the  tender  little  ones  link*d  to  his  saddle-bow  ; 
The  old  men  lift  their  hands  to  him,  imploring  him  to  stay. 
And  with  a  voice  of  wail  the  young  t;ry  out,  and  thus  they  say : 

**  Oh,  Charon,  stay  I  dear  Charon !  by  yonder  little  town, 
By  the  fountain  cool  that  near  the  gate  is  wimpling  sweetly  down, 
Fain  would  the  old  its  waters  drink,  the  young  the  disc  would  fling. 
And  the  tender  little  children  pluck  bright  flow*rets  by  the  spring/* 

'*  Push  on,  push  on  1  I  will  not  stay  by  yonder  little  town. 
By  the  fountain  cool  that  near  the  gate  is  wimpling  sweetly  down ; 
The  mothers  coming  to  the  spring  would  know  the  babes  tber  hore,^^ 
And  wives  and  husbands  meeting  there  would  ne*er  be  parted  more.'* 
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THE  ATHSKIAN  GIRL. 
VBOK  THB  QBBKAX  OW  WILHEXJC  ICULZ.B>« 


I  have  planted  beds  of  roses  'neath  my  window^  and  thej  bloom 

Fresh  and  bright^  and  send  their  fragrance  sweetly  up  into  my  room ; 

And  the  nightingales  they  warble  love  and  joy  from  out  the  spray^ 

Hushy  ye  warblers,  yet  a  little !  know  ye  not  he  is  away—. 

That  my  true  love  hath  departed  for  the  field  with  sword  and  sperth. 

For  the  Holy  Cross  to  battle,  and  for  freedom,  home,  and  hearth  ? 

Saw  ve  not  now  I  unloosen'd  from  my  neck  my  pearlin*  band  ?^ 

To  the  man  of  God  I  gave  it  for  my  darling  fatherland. 

Saw  ye  not  that  months  have  vanish'd  since  I  last  adorn'd  my  hair  ? 

Have  ye  seen  me  pluck  one  rosebud  here  through  all  these  months  of  care  ? 

Hush,  ye  warblers,  yet  a  little,  till  my  love  comes  from  the  plain. 

Comes  to  teach  us  freedom's  praises  in  a  oew  and  nobler  strain  1 

Bloom,  ye  roses,  yet  a  little,  and  I'll  twine  ye  in  my  hair. 

When,  to  greet  our  cooqueriag  heroes,  forth  with  song  and  dance  we  fare  I 

Oh  I  and  if  ye  should  return  not  with  the  rest,  my  darling  boy. 

Where,  oh  where  am  I  to  hide  me  from  the  revel  and  the  joy  ? 

By  my  rosebeds  couching  lowly,  chaplets  there  of  thorns  I'll  twine. 

And  one  bird  with  me  shall  tarry,  mingling  its  lament  with  mine  I 


THE  MAINOTS'S  WIDOW. 

Gssbes  seven  upon  his  forehead,  on  bis  bosom  gashes  three. 
In  his  hand  hb  red  glaive,  in  his  eye  the  pride  of  victory. 
There  he  lay  upon  me  field,  and,  scattered  thickly  round  and  near^ 
Lay  the  weapons  of  his  foemen — pike  and  rifle,  sword  and  spear. 
But  so  near  his  side  they  lay  not,  who  had  borne  them  in  the  fray  ; 
From  the  hero,  backward  reeling,  roll'd  in  dust  and  gore  they  lay. 
— ''  Daughter,  fetch  me  forth  the  garland  han^s  above  my  couch,  but  see 
That  you  grasp  it  lightly — fragile,  sere,  and  withered  it  must  be. 
As  upon  my  bridal  morning,  shall  it  wreathe  my  brows  anew^ 
And  upon  this  field  of  slaughter  I  our  bridal  bed  will  strew. 
Bring  with  you  fresh  flowers  the  fairest,  lay  them  on  my  bridegroom's  bed- 
Soft  and  pleasant  be  their  greeting  to  my  noble  sleeper's  head  I 
Roses  I  will  plant  around  him,  that  in  after  days  shall  wave 
In  the  Tale  of  the  Enrotas,  fresh  and  fragrant  from  his  grave ; 
And  I'll  twine  for  thee  a  chaplet  of  their  flowers,  my  daughter  dear. 
When  some  youth  of  noble  mettle  wins  thee  for  his  plighted  fere — 
One  who  for  his  bridal  present  bears  with  him  a  Turkish  head 
For  each  blood-red  rose  that  blossoms  o'er  thy  father's  bloody  bed. 
But  to-morrow  morning  early,  ere  my  bridegroom  is  awake, 
I  will  doff  my  festive  garments,  from  my  brow  the  garland  take. 
And,  array'd  in  weeds  of  mourning,  to  the  lonely  gpreenwood  creep. 
Not  to  hear  the  nightingale  that  warbles  from  the  thicket  deep- 
No  I  to  seek  me  out  a  tree  that  bud  has  none  nor  leafy  spray. 
Where  the  widow'd  turtle  dovelet  sits  and  plains  the  livelong  day. 
By  the  spring  whose  crystal  waters  still  she  dabbles  with  her  wing. 
Ere  she  drinks  or  bathes  within  it,  since  she  lost  her  bosom's  king. 
There  I'll  lay  me  down  to  wither,  fade,  and  droop  beneath  the  sun. 
Where  the  rain  shall  wash  the  tear-drops  as  adown  my  cheeks  they  run. 
And  well  wage  a  woful  conflict  there,  my  turtle-dove  and  I, 
Who  shall  mourn  her  love  the  truest— who  for  him  shall  soonest  die  V 
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TO    HIS    KX8TRE88. 


mOM  OOBTBB. 


Why  dost  thou  lure  me  to  thia  garish  pleasare — 

This  pomp  of  light  ? 
Was  I  not  happy  in  ahundant  measare, 

In  the  lone  night  ? 

Shut  in  my  chamber^  when  the  moon  was  beaming. 

Unseen  I  lay, 
Andy  with  its  silver  radiance  o*er  me  streaming/, 

I  dreamed  away. 

I  dream'd  of  hours  which  golden  joy  was  fiUingy 

And  I  was  hlest, 
For  love,  tumultuous  lovei  e'en  then  was  thrilling 

Deep  in  my  breast 

Am  I  the  same,  treading  with  thee  the  dances 

Of  this  bright  hidl. 
Amid  the  whispering  tongues  and  jealous  glances 

That  round  us  fall? 

No  more  Spring's  sweetest  flowers  can  claim  my  duty. 

Or  charm  my  view, 
Where  thou  art,  darling,  there  are  love  and  beauty. 

And  nature,  too ! 


TO  ni8   H18TBES8,   WITH   A  BIBBON. 
VBOM  OOBTBB. 

Little  flow'retsy  little  leaflets. 

Have  they  woven  with  fairy  hand. 
Playful  sunny  elves  of  springtide, 

Lightly  called  at  my  command. 

Zephyr,  bear  it  on  thy  pinions. 

Drop  it  on  my  darling's  dress- 
So  she'll  pass  before  the  murror 
In  her  doubled  loveliness. 

She,  of  roses  still  the  fairest, 
Roses  shall  around  her  see  ; 

Give  me  but  one  look,  my  dearest. 
And  I  ask  no  more  of  thee. 

Feel  but  what  this  heart  is  feeling — 
Frankly  place  th^  hand  in  mme— 

Trust  me,  love,  the  tie  which  binds  us 
Is  no  fragile  rosy  twine. 
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VAT    BONO. 

How  gloriouslj  gleftmeth 

AH  nature  to  me  I 
How  bright  the  sun  beameth  I 

How  laugha  out  the  lea  I 

Rich  blossoms  are  bursting 
The  branobes  among. 

And  all  the  gay  (preenwood . 
Is  ringing  with  song  I 

There  ia  radianoe  and  rapture 
That  nought  can  destroy* 

Oby  eurtli  I  in  th^  sunshine* 
Oh^heartl  in  thy  joy  1 

Oh»  k>Te  1  thou  enchanter. 

So  golden  and  bright- 
Like  the  red  clouds  of  morniiig 
That  rest  on  yon  heights 

It  is  thou  that  art  dothing 
The  fields  and  the  bowers* 

And  everywhere  breathing 
The  incense  of  flowers  1 

Ob»  maiden  I  dear  maiden  I 
How  well  I  love  thee— 

Thine  eye*  how  it  kindles 
In  answer  to  me  1 

Oh*  well  the  liurk  loveth 
Us  song  'midst  the  blue* 

Obj  gladly  we  flow'rets 
Expand  to  the  dew— 

And  so  do  I  love  thee* 
For  all  that  is  best 

I  draw  from  thy  beauty 
To  gladden  my  breast  1 

And  all  my  heart's  music 
Is  thrilling  for  thee  1 

Be  happy*  thou  dear  one* 
As  thou  lovest  me  I 
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Thou  oft  in  dreams  hast  seen  us  stand 
Before  the  altar  hand  in  hand* 
Thyself  the  bride*  the  bridegroom  I. 
Oft  on  thy  lips*  when  none  were  watching* 
I've  hung*  unnumber'd  kisses  snatching 
In  hours  of  waking  eostacy. 
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The  purest  rapture  that  we  cherished. 
The  bliss  of  hours  so  golden^  perish'd 
Even  with  the  hour  that  saw  it  rise* 
What  recks  that  mine  have  been  such  blisses  ? 
Fleeting  as  dreams  are  fondest  kisses. 
And  like  a  kiss  all  pleasure  dies  I 


A  SBA-BIDE  MUSINO. 

The  sun  is  bright  ahore^ 

And  the  air  is  soft  and  sweet* 
And  the  sea-waves  in  the  light*  love* 

Come  rippling  to  my  feet. 
They  ripple  to  my  feet 

With  a  low  and  fondling  tone* 
That  my  spirit  seems  to  greet 

With  a  music  like  thine  own. 

She  roams,  they  seem  to  say* 

She*  so  deeply  loved  and  long* 
Where  our  waves*  in  sparkling  play* 

Channt  a  mellow  under-song ; 
And  the  murmuring  melody* 

And  the  bright  and  golden  shine* 
Are  mingling  with  her  thoughts  of  thee* 

As  they  mingle  now  with  thine. 

Boll  on*  bright  waters*  roll* 

And  to  my  loved  one  bear 
An  echo  from  my  soul 

Of  the  tempest  surging  there^ 
Of  the  voice  that  wUl  be  heard* 

Howe'er*  where*er  I  be— 
*^  Where*  where  is  thy  sweet  bird* 

That  she  nestleth  not  with  thee?*' 

Oh*  for  the  word  of  might 

That  space  and  time  should  bow* 
And  bear  me  far  in  flight 

Where  my  soul  is  breathing  now ! 
Then*  belovM  as  thou  art* 

I  would  peril  all  beside* 
But  to  fold  thee  to  my  heart* 

Though  it  throbVd  but  oncei  and  died  1 


LOVE  IN  ABSSNOiA 

*Tis  sweet  for  him*  the  livelong  day  that  lied 
Rapt  in  the  heaven  of  his  dear  lady's  eyes* 

Whose  dreams  her  image  blesseth  evermore- 
Love  knoweth  not  a  sharper  joy  than  this ; 
Yet  greater*  purer*  nobler  is  the  bliss 

To  be  afar  from  her  whom  we  adore. 
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* 
Distance  and  time»  eternal  powers^  that  be 
Still>  like  the  stars,  o'emiling  silently. 

Cradle  this  tempest  of  the  blood  to  peace. 
Calm  grows  my  soul,  and  calmer  every  hour. 
Yet  daily  feels  my  heart  a  springing  power. 

And  daily  finds  my  happiness  mcrease. 

All  times  she  lives  within  my  heart  and  brain. 
Yet  can  I  think  of  her  without  a  piun — 

My  spirit  soars  alway  serene  add  free. 
And,  by  the  strength  of  its  divine  emotion. 
Transforms  its  love  to  all  a  saint's  devotion. 

Refines  desire  into  idolatry. 

The  lightest  cloudlet  that  doth  fleck  the  sky. 
And  floats  along  the  sunshine  airily. 

More  lightly  in  its  beauty  floateth  never. 
Than  doth  my  heart,  with  tranquil  joy  elate. 
By  fear  unclogg*d,  for  jealousy  too  great— 

I  love !  oh,  yes,  I  love  I— I  love  her  ever 
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CHAPTEBIX. 


s  introdnced  and  ettab-  suictit;,  was  MOt  br  the  moDK^y 

lithed  in  Cejion  dnring  the  reign  of  a  conntrj,  called  Haddkdinj,  *^ 

DeirinepatiiM,  the  (tfteenth  king,  and  wat  lituiUed  eMtward  of  Cejioiif  In 

thia  event  is  iQppoted   to  hate  taken  convert  the  natiTea  of  Lank*  I^"- 

place  aboat  235  ^ears  after  the  death  Thapriestmettb«kiiVtDewiMpttiW' 

of  Buddha.     Cinnleie  hiBtor;  gtatett  aa  he  wm  retoming  mm  baniuw  t^ 

that  a  prieat  of  Baddba,  of  extreme  wild  depbaat ;  tin  SHmareh  and  im 
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train,  uDaccnstomed  to  the  sight  of  a 
man,  with  head  and  eyehrows  shaven, 
clad  also  in  a  dress  they  had  never  be- 
fore seen — ^namely,  the  vellow  robes  of 
a  priest  of  Baddha,  thought  that  a 
spirit  of  evil  stood  before  them,  and 
not  a  human  being.  The  priest  in- 
formed the  king  for  what  parpose  he 
had  been  sent  to  Ceylon«  and  put  the 
followiog  queries  to  him,  to  ascertain 
if  his  mind  were  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  uDderstand  the  tenets  of  Buddhism : 
Hare  yon  relations?  Many.  Have 
you  people  not  related  to  you  ?  Many 
thousands  ?  Besides  your  relatives,  and 
those  who  are  not  related  to  you,  are 
there  others  in  your  realm  ?  There 
are  no  others  in  my  realm,  but  there 
is  one  other,  and  that  other  one  is 
myself.  The  priest,  being  fully  satia- 
Hed  of  the  intellectual  oapabilities  of 
Dewinepatisse,  by  these  prompt  and 
sapient  replies,  commenced  a  dis- 
course, illustrating  in  flowery  language 
the  sublimity  and  purity  of  the  reli- 
gion and  actions  of  Buddha.  The 
monarch  listened  attentively,  and,  ap- 
proving of  the  doctrines  inculcated, 
h^came  a  convert  within  a  short  period, 
Kany  of  his  subjects  following  his  ex- 
ample. The  King  of  Maddadisay  had 
given  a  branch  of  the  bo  tree*  to  the 
priest,  which  was  to  be  planted  in  Cey- 
^^^i  if  the  natives  became  converts  to 
Buddhism ;  and  in  accordance  with 
this  command,  the  branch  was  planted 
^t  Aoooradhapoora,  which  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Ceylon,  where  it 
miraculously  grew  and  flourished ; 
3Qd  the  Cingalese  now  point  out  a  bo 
tree  at  Anooradhapoora,  which  they 
icclare  to  be  the  tree  originally 
brought  into  Ceylon.  The  priest  also 
brought  part  of  the  jaw  of  Gou- 
tama  Buddha,  which  Dewinepatisse 
<^aused  to  be  deposited  in  a  dagobah, 
»hich  was  120  cubits  in  height :  wi- 
hares,  or  places  of  worship,  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  Buddha,  were  built. 


and  the  national  system  of  religion 
was  declared  to  be  that  of  Buddha* 
Although  we  disbelieve  the  miracu* 
lous  growth  of  the  sacred  tree,  and 
many  other  fables  connected  with  the 
arrival  of  the  first  priest  of  Buddha  in 
Ceylon,  still,  from  historical  records, 
and  the  magnificent  ruins  of  wiharea, 
and  dagobah4»  that  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  ancient  seat  of  government— 
namely,  Anooradhapoora — we  feel 
fulW  convinced,  that  it  was  in  this  part 
of  Ceylon  that  the  &rst  wihare,  or  tem- 
ple of  Buddha,  and  the  first  dagobah, 
or  edifice  to  contain  relics,  were  erect- 
ed. It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
fact,  that  in  all  countries,  where  Bud- 
dhaical  doctrines  are  followed,  the  mo- 
numental buildings,  which  have  been 
erected  to  contain  relicaf  of  Buddha^ 
are  invariably  of  the  same  form. — 
namely,  a  bell-shaped  tomb,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  spire.  In  Ceylon, 
these  receptacles  lor  the  sacred  relics 
are  built  over  a  hollQW  stone  or  cell,  in 
which  the  relic  ia  depositedt  enclosed 
usually  in  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  or  in  a 
wrapper  of  fine,  white  muslm ;  with 
it  are  also  deposited  images  of  Buddha, 
pearls,  and  gems.  These  edifices  in 
Ceylon  are  solidly  built  with  bricks, 
which  are  usually  covered  over  with 
chunam ;  and  we  subjoin  an  account 
of  a  dagobah  which  was  opened  in 
1820,  near  Colombo,  by  Mr.  Layard, 
the  finther  of  the  enthusiastic  explorer, 
and  talented  author  of  '<  Nineveh  and 
its  Remains."  In  the  centre  of  the  da- 
gobah, a  small,  square  compartment 
was  discovered,  lined  with  brick,  and 
paved  with  coral,  containing  a  cylin- 
drical mass  of  grey  granite,  rudely 
shaped  into  a  vase»  or  karandua,  which 
had  a  closely-fitting  cover  or  cap  of 
the  samet*  This  vase  contained  an 
extremely  small  fragment  of  bone, 
pieces  of  thin  gold — in  which,  in  all 
probability,  the  bone  had  originally 
been  wrapped — pieces  of  the  blneaap- 


The  bo,  or  sacred  tree,  is  most  magnificent,  being  clothed  in  luxuriant  foliage, 
h<^aring  an  exquisitely  odoriferous  bell-shaped  flower,  of  a  white  hue.  The  Budd*. 
hilts  affirm  that  each  successive  Buddha  had  attained  supreme  wisdom  whilst  sit- 
^•■1^'  under  some  peculiar  tree  ;  and  that  Sidharte,  or  Goutama  Buddha,  reached  the 
pinuacle  of  heavenly  knowledge,  whilst  reposing  under  this  tree,  which  is  held  sacred 
'0  all  Buddhists  in  Ceylon,  at  the  present  time. 

t  These  relics  are  either  hairs  or  small  portions  of  bone. 

I  The  contents  of  this  vase  are  very  similar  to  one  that  was  discovered  at  Benares 
hy  Mr.  Doncan,  who  concluded  from  an  inscription  that  he  found  in  the  same  place, 
(hat  a  temple  of  Buddha  has  existed  there  above  700  years  ago. 
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pbiref  and  ruby,  three  small  pearls^  a 
few  gold  ringSy  beads  of  cornelian  and 
crystal,  and  pieces  of  glass,  which  re> 
sembled  icicles  in  shape.  In  the  com- 
partment with  the  vase  were  also 
placed  a  brazen  and  an  earthen  lamp, 
a  small  truncated  pyramid,  made  of 
cement,  and  clay  images  of  the  cobra 
capella,  or  hooded  snake.  In  an  his- 
torical account  of  Ceylon,  we  read  :^ 

"  The  characteristic  form  of  all  mo- 
numental Buddhistical  buildings  is  the 
same  in  all  countries,  which  have  had 
Buddha  for  their  prophet,  lawgiver,  or 
God;  whether  in  the  outline  of  the  cum- 
brous mount,  or  in  miniature  within  the 
labored  excavation,  the  peculiar  shape, 
although  variously  modified,  is  eeneral, 
and  enables  us  to  recognize  the  neg- 
lected and  unhonoured  shrines  of  Buddha, 
in  countries  where  his  religion  no  longer 
exists,  and  his  very  name  is  unknown." 

The  relic,  which  is  considered  most 
valaable  by  rigid  Buddhists,  is  the  Da- 
lada  relic,  or  tooth  of  Buddha,*  which 
was  brought  to  Ceylon  during  the 
reign  of  Kitsiri  Majan,  from  Northern 
India,  by  a  princess,  in  the  year  310 
of  the  Christian  era ;  and  in  the  853rd 
year  after  the  death  of  Goutama 
Buddha,  to  prevent  the  relic  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring 
monarch,  who  had  made  war  for 
the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  i)08- 
session  of  the  Dalada.  duddhists 
affirm  that  in  whatever  country  the 
relic *is  to  be  found,  that  country  will 
be  taken  under  the  special  protection 
of  Buddha;  the  nation,  therefore, 
becoming,  in  the  estimation  of  all  pro- 
fessors of  Buddhisim,  a  sacred  one— 
thus  Ceylon  is  termed  by  the  Cinga- 
lese, the  sacred  island.  The  Cinga- 
lese believe  also,  that  their  country 
never  could  have  been  completely 
subjugated,  until  a  foreign  power 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  relic. 
In  1818,  Sir  R.  Brownrigg,  after  the 
Kandian  rebellion,  took  possession  of 
the  Dalada  relic,  and  Dr.  Davv, 
who  was  in  Ceylon  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  war,  thus  writes : — 

"  Through  the  kindness  of  the  gover- 
nor, I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
celebrated  relic,  when  it  was  recovered, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  rebellion, 


and  brought  back  to  be  replaced  in  the 
Dalada  Malegawa,  or  temple,  from  which 

it  had  been  clandestinely  taken 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when 
the  relic  was  taken  the  effect  of  its  cap- 
ture was  astonishing,  and  almost  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  enlight- 
ened; for  now  they  said,  the  En^ish 
are  indeed  masters  of  the  country;  for 
they  who  possess  the  relic  have  a  rigfat 
to  govern  four  kingdoms :  this,  for  2,000 
years,  is  the  first  time  the  relic  was 
ever  taken  from  us.  The  Portiig:uese 
declare  that  in  the  sixteenth  ceiitur/ 
thev  obtained  possession  of  the  relic, 
which  the  Cingalese  deny  saying,  thit 
when  Cotta  was  taken,  the  rehc  vu 
secretly  removed  to  Sa&agam.  Tbey 
also  afiirm,  that  when  Randy  was  coo* 
quered  by  us  in  1815,  the  relic  was 
never  surrendered  by  them  to  us,  uif 
they  considered  it  to  be  in  thdr  posses- 
sion until  we  took  it  from  themhjfone 
of  arms.  The  first  adikar  also  obsen- 
ed,  that  whatever  the  English  might 
think  of  havmg  taken  Pilimi  TaJawe, 
and  other  rebel  leaders,  in  his  opmioo, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  in 
general,  the  taking  of  the  relic  was  of 
infinitely  more  moment." 

The  relic  was  kept  by  us  from  1818 
until  1847,  and  during  that  period 
was  exhibited  by  the  servants  of  a 
Christian  monarch,  to  the  priests  asd 
followers  of  Buddha,  who  came  to 
worship  the  Dalada.  On  the  28th  of 
May,  1828,  the  Dalada  was  pablidv 
exhibited  at  Kandy  to  the  worshippers, 
under  the  sanction  of  our  government, 
the  whole  ceremony  being  conducted 
with  great  splendour;  also  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1846,  there  was  an- 
other public  exhibition  of  the  relic  to 
the  Siamese  priests,  who  had  come 
from  their  own  country  to  worship 
the  tooth.  In  1847,  however,  orders 
were  most  correctly  sent,  by  the  home 
government,  desiring  the  relic  to  be 
given  up  to  the  priests,  to  dispose  w 
as  they  chose.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
and  priests,  it  was  stated  at  that  time 
in  Ceylon,  proposed  sending  the  reac 
to  England,  to  be  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Queen  of  Great  BntsiDi 
but  this  request,  for  obvious  reasons, 
could  not  be  acceded  to»  by  a  Chris- 
tian government. 

The  superstitious  belief  of  the  UQ- 
galese  Buddhists  is  so  weU  known, 


*  In  a  native  work,  still  extent,  and  much  priased  by  tho  Cingalese,  called  ibc 
"Dathadhastu-Wanso,"  the  history  of  the  relic  will  be  found. 
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ihat  during  the^'^late  insurrection,  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  that  the 
ringleaders  might  make  the  possession 
of  the  Dalada  subservient  to  their 
own  purposes,  and  in  Lord  Torring- 
ton's  despatch  to  Lord  Grey,  dated 
^m  the  Queen*8  House,  Colombo, 
August  14,  1848,  we  read : — 

"  As  the  possession  of  the  Buddhist 
relic  or  tooth,  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  Kandians,  as  the  mark  of  sove- 
reignty over  their  country,  and  it  was 
stolen  and  carried  about  in  1818,  being 
u^c<i  as  a  signal  for  rebellion,  which 
only  terminated  with  the  recovery  of  it, 
it  was  judged  rieht,  by  the  commandant, 
to  demand  the  keys  of  the  temple,  as 
wll  as  of  the  shrine  of  the  relic,  which 
had  been  delivered  by  me  into  the 
charge  of  two  priests  and  a  chief,  about 
a  year  ago.  Ho  then  assured  himself 
that  this  object  of  veneration  had  not 
bt-t>n  removed  from  its  accustomed  posi- 
tion, and  converted  into  a  signal  of  re- 
i'ellion.  But  not  trusting  any  longer 
t')  the  integrity  of  the  priests  or  chiefs, 
by  whom  the  insurrection  has  been  or- 
r^inized,  the  keys  have,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  been  retained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  commandant." 

The  Dalada  relic  is  placed  in  the 
principal  temple  at  Kandy,  which  is 
attached  to  what  was  the  palace  of  the 
Kaodian  monarch — in  fact  the  Dalada 
Malegawa  was  the  domestic  wihare  of 
the  royal  family.  This  temple  b  con- 
^dered  by  all  Buddhists  as  the  most 
sacred  in  the  bland  of  Ceylon,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Dalada  relic  or  tooth 
of  Buddha  is  enshrined  within  its 
walls ;  and  during  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Kandy,  the  people  flocked 
from  all  parts  of  the  island  to  worship 
the  relic,  on  the  various  occasions  of 
its  public  exhibition.  The  time  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  Dalada  was 
named  by  the  monarch,  and  the  nation 
looked  upon  that  period  as  one  of 
rejoicing — the  chiefs  flocked  to  the 
capital,  attended  by  numerous  fol- 
lowers ;  elephants  were  to  be  seen 
bedecked  with  their  richest  trappings, 
their  masters  reclining  luxuriously  in 
the  howdafas,  which  in  many  instances 
were  attached  to  the  bodies  of  the  ele- 
phants by  broad  bands,  studded  with 
pearb  and  precious  gems.  Palan- 
<}uin.s,  bandies,  haccories,  and  every 
Uescription  of  vehicle  were  abo  called 
into  requbttion,  to  bear  the  inhabitants 
of  distant  villages  to  the  scene  of  re* 


joicing.  When  the  appointed  day  ar- 
rived, the  monarch,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family  and  chiefs,  all 
clad  in  their  costliest  jewels  and  robes  of 
state,  went  to  worship  the  relic,  which 
was  exhibited  by  the  priest  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  reverently  raised  it 
above  his  head,  to  enable  the  assembled 
multitude  to  gaze  thereon.  As  soon 
as  the  vast  assemblage  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  sacred  relic,  they 
salaamed  roost  lowly,  giving  utterance 
simultaneously  to  the  exclamation  of 
praise — '<  «SfaJAu**— .this  word  was  re- 
peated by  those  who  stood  in  the  back 
ground,  until  the  air  was  replete  with 
the  sounds  of  adoration,  and  the 
joyous  expression  was  re-echoed  from 
hill  to  hill.  Festivals  and  rejoicings 
succeeded  in  the  palace  and  the  hut, 
until  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
which  had  been  called  into  action  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  relic  had  sub- 
sided— then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the 
mighty  throng  of  chiefs  and  people, 
who  dwelt  in  distant  villages,  depart 
for  their  respective  homes — and  tran- 
quillity again  reigned  in  Kandy. 

The  Dalada  Malegawa  is  an  edifico 
of  two  stories  with  a  curved  sloping 
roof,  built  somewhat  in  the  Chinese 
style  of  architecture,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  double  flight  of  stone 
steps.  Upon  entering  the  temple, 
the  walls  are  found  to  be  covered 
with  sacred  emblems,  and  decorations 
of  brass:  a  flight  of  steps  lead  to 
the  sanctuary,  which  is  situated  on 
the  upper  story:  this  room  has  folding 
doors  with  brass  panels,  on  either 
side  of  which  curtains  are  suspended 
— the  apartment  is  about  twelve  feet 
square,  and  without  windows,  con- 
sequently the  sun*8  cheering  rays  can 
never  illumine  this  abode  of  supersti- 
tion. The  walls  and  ceiling  are  hung 
with  gold  brocade,  and  white  shawls 
with  coloured  borders;  a  platform, 
or  table,  about  four  feet  high  occupies 
the  principal  part  of  the  room ;  this 
table  b  also  covered  with  gold  bro- 
cade ;  on  this  shrine  are  placed  two 
small  images  of  Buddha,  the  one  of 
gold,  and  the  other  of  crystal ;  before 
these  idols,  offerings  of  odoriferous 
flowers  and  fruit  are  placed — four 
caskets  about  twelve  inches  high,  en- 
closing relics,  are  arranged  on  the 
shrine,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  casket,  ovkarandua,  which  contains 
the  sacred  tooth.     This  casket  is  in 
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the  fbrm  of  a  bell>    being  made  ia 
three  piecei»  and  is  aboat  five  feet 
high,  tne  diameter  at  the  base  being 
nine  feet  six  inches,  and  it  appears  to 
be  made  of  gold,  bat  we  were  informed 
bj  a  Randian  chief,  that  It  was  com- 
posed of  sliver,  richly  gilt.     The  ohas* 
ing  of  the  karandua  is  simply  elegant> 
and  a  few  gems  are  dispersed  about  lt> 
the  most  costly  of  which  is  a  cat's* 
eve,  which  is  set  on  the  summit.    Al- 
though the  workmanship  of  the  casket 
is  unpretending,  yet  the  various  orna- 
ments and  chains  which  are  suspended 
about  it,  are  of  the  richest  descrip- 
tions, and  the  most  elaborate  designs. 
These  ornaments  have  been  presented 
from  time  to   time  by  various  wor- 
shippers of  the  god,  in  token  of  gra- 
titude for  favours  supposed  to  have 
been  conferred  by  him,  and  the  wealthy 
devotees  of  the  present  day  frequently 
make  additions  to  these  valuable  em- 
bellishments.    The   most  exquisitely 
beautiful  of  all  these  ornaments,  is  a 
bird  which  is  attached  to  a  massive 
and  elaborately  chased  golden  chain. 
The  body  of  the  bird  is  formed  of 
gold,  and  the  plumage  is  represented 
by  a    profusion   of  precious    gems, 
which  consist  of  diamonds,  emeralds, 
!rubies,  sapphiresk  and  cats-eyes.    De- 
scription  IS  inadequate  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  extreme  and  ex- 
traordinary effulgence    and  exquisite 
beauty  of  these  elaborate  decorations, 
which  the  limner's  art  alone  could 
faithfully  delineate.     The  karandua  is 
opened  hj  a  small  door,  which    is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  casket* 
This  precious  tooth  of  Buddha»  it  is 
affirmed  by  Europeans,  is  an  artificial 
one,  made  of  ivory,  which  is  perfectly 
discoloured  by  the  hand  of  time ;  but 
most  assuredly,  if  a  natural  one,  both 
ftKiva  its  size  and  shape,  this  tooth 
could  not  have  been  carried  in  the 
jaw  of  a  human  being,  but  that  it 
might  have  belonged  to  some  ancient 
alhgatof,  many  centuries  agOi  is  ex<- 
tremely  possible.     This  discoloured 
memento  of  superstition  is  wrapped  in 
a  delicatelv  thin  sheet  of  virgin  gold^ 
and  deposited  in  a  box  of  the  same 
precious  materia^  which  is  of  the  ex- 
act form  of,  and  only  sufficiently  large 
to  receive,  the  relic.     The  exterior  of 


this  delicate  bijou  is  stodded  with  pre- 
cious stones,  which  are  arranged  in 
Symmetrical  order :  this  box  is  placed 
in  a  golden  vase>  which  is  decorated 
with  diamonds^  emeralds*  and  rubies, 
tn  a  style  similar  to  the  box*  and  being 
Wrapped  in  rich  brocade,  is  enclosed 
in  a  second  vase  of  gold,  which  is  en- 
circled with  folds  of  pure  white  mtb- 
Im.     This  vase  is  then  located  in  a 
third,  which  is  put  into  a  fourth,  both 
beine  formed  of  the  same  precioos 
metali  and  similarly  folded  in  muslin. 
The  last  vase  is  nearly  eighteen  incbas 
high,  and  the  workmansoip,  delicate 
chasing,  and   the  tasteful  manner  in 
which  the  gems  are  arranged,  in  tk 
whole  series  of  vases,  is  most  exqai^itd. 
The  fourth  vase,  with  its  content^  i» 
deposited  in  the  shrine  or  karaodoiiaQd 
is  taken  from  thence  at  stated  period»\d 
be  worshipped,  and  none  but  the  chief 
priest  ever  presumes  to  toach  the  Da- 
lada  relic.     When  we  saw  the  relic, 
it  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  pink  lotus,  the  flov- 
ers    of    the   bo   tree  being  streved 
around>  and  tastefully  arranged  on  the 
shrine;  but  it  was  most  pitiable  to 
behold  the  benighted  Buddhists,  maoT 
of  them  learned  men  and  good  schol- 
ars,  prostrating  themselves  before  a 
piece  of  discoloured  bone.    There  ii 
also  a  smaller,  and  most  exquisiteij 
beautiful  casket,  or  karandua,  stodded 
with  precious  stones,  in  which  the  relic 
is  placed,  when  it  is  borne  in  the  reli- 
gious processions^  or  when  the  chief 
priest,  in  troublous  times  of  commo- 
tion or  war,  should  think  it  Deceoar; 
to  insure  the  safoty  of  the  Dalada,  bj 
removing  it  from  the  temple.    Above 
the  shrine,  and  attached  to  the  vslli 
are  plates  of  gold*  on  which  are  io- 
scribed  sacred  emblems  and  charaetars: 
on  either  side  of  the  principal  shrise 
there  are  smaller  shrineiy  which  are 
covered  with  gold  and  idlver  cloths, 
on  whioh  are  placed  gilt  lamps*  asd 
offerings  of  flowers  and  fruit ;  aad  the 
efiluvia  arising   fr^m  the  cocosroat 
oil,  with  which  the  lamps  are  snpdied, 
combined  with  the  perfiune  of  the 
votive  flowers^  renders  the  atmosphere 
of  this  unventtlated  apartment  moct 
oppressive. 

A  contiguous  stairoase  leads  to  a 


*  Unti  1847  the  Christian  Government  agent  of  the  province,  as  well  as  the 
Buddhist  chief  priest,  used  each  to  have  a  key  of  the  karandua. 
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rimtiar  apartttenty  wl^ch  b  decorated 
m  the  same  manner  as  th«  one  we 
have  described,  where  is  to  be  seen 
the  recumbent  figtire  of  tbe  god  Gou- 
tama  Baddha,  th^  size  of  life ;  the 
featom  are  well  delineated,  and  the 
%une  is  etlt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
face  and  hands.  Near  him  are  placed 
irgttres  of  other  tfods  and  the  goddess 
Pattne,  the  shnne  being  decorated 
with  golden  ornaments,  many  of  which 
are  studded  with  precious  stones. 

The  god  Buddha  is  represented  by  thie 
OiDgaiese  in  three  attitudes — namely, 
standing  erect,  with  one  hand  raised, 
as  if  preparing  to  step  forward  {see 
Rv>odm) ;  seated  on  a  cushion,  with 
the  legs  crossed ;  and  reclinins^  on  his 
«de,  his  hand  placed  under  his  head, 
viiich  rests  upon  a  pillow,  we  had 
tvo  figures  of  Goutaraa  Buddha  pre- 
sented to  us ;  the  one  in  the  act  of 
advancing,  firom  which  the  illustration 
is  taken,  is  of  iTtory,  about  five  inches 
in  height;  the  hair,  eyes,  lips,  and 
pftlms  of  die  hands,  being  coloured  to 
represent  liffe,  whilst  the  drapery  Is 
relieved  by  stripes  of  termillion.  The 
other  figure  is  of  bronze,  about  three 
ihches  and  a-half  in  height,  and  re- 
presents the  god  seated  cross-legged ; 
the  ornament,  or  sacred  emblem, 
which  is  placed  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  of  each  of  these  idols  {jiee  wood- 
<^)f  is  used  Solely  to  designate 
Baddha,  m  the  emblem  of  the  other 
!?ods  is  of  a  totally  diflfbrent  character, 
in  the  Malegawa,  a  most  valuable 
seated  figure  of  Buddha  was  to  be 
sven  in  1847  (and  we  presume  it  is 
there  now),  which  had  been  presented 
t>v  the  Siamese  priests ;  it  Was  nearly 
eteven  inches  in  height,  and  was  carved 
out  of  a  cat's-eye.  Having  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  been  conducted 
over  the  Dalada  Malegawa,  by  a 
Kandian  chief,  we  were  shown  all 
that  was  considered  either  curious 
or  magnificent.  Amonest  the  most 
valuable  or  valued  of  the  curiosities 
▼as  the  aforesaid  Image;  and  not 
having  the  slightest  feehng  either  of 
reverence  or  fear  for  Buddha,  we 
attempted  to  take  up  the  eatVeye 
figure  for  th^  purpose  of  examining 
it  minutely,  and  most  unluckily  we 
took  it  up  by  the  shoulders.  At  this 
act,  both  our  conductor  and  the  priest 
started  back  in  afhright,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  breach  of  deco- 
rum to  raise  an  image  of  Buddha 


by  any  part  save  the  base,  and  then 
both  hands  must  be  used  to  perform 
the  operation — a  fkct  of  which  we 
were  not  previously  cognizant,  other- 
wise we  should  have  reiVained  from 
outraging  their  prejudices,  as  we  deeni 
it  bad  taste  to  set  the  customs  of  a 
nation  at  defiance,  even  though  they 
be  idolaters ;  consequently  we  pleaded 
our  ignorance,  and  our  apologies 
were  accepted.  In  many  of  the  Bud- 
dhist temples,  the  images  of  the  idol 
are  gigantic,  and  the  robes  in  which 
he  is  clad  are  generally  of  a  bright 
yellow:  occasionally  puce  or  violet 
colour  is  used,  which,  although  canon- 
ical, is  not  considered  so  orthodox  as 
yellow.  Buddhists  declare,  that  the 
statues  of  Buddha  are  not  placed  ih 
the  wihares  for  the  purpose  of  ado- 
ration, but  to  recall  more  forcibly  to 
the  minds  of  his  followers,  the  pre- 
cepts which  he  inculcated,  and  the 
example  which  he  set  them  in  his 
blameless  lif^. 

We  had  also  handed  to  us  Buddha's 
betel-box,  his  bowl  for  holding  rice, 
and  his  chatty  !br  containing  water; 
all  of  which  were  composed  of  virgin 
gold,  which  was  so  extremely  pure 
and  ductile,  that  these  vessels  could 
be  bent  With  the  most  perfect  facility, 
reassuming  their  pristine  fbrm  with 
equal  ease.  The  vessels  are  orna- 
mented with  most  delicately-chased 
figures,  the  designs  and  workmanship 
of  which  are  incomparable,  and  these 
ornamental  articles  are  Carried  by  the 
attendant  priests  In  all  religious  cere- 
monies and  processions.  There  are 
also  at  Randy  two  other  Buddhalcal 
temples,  namely,  the  Asgirie  and 
Malwatte  Wihares,  in  the  latter  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  a  gigantic  recum- 
bent figure  of  the  god,  which  is 
nearly  thirty  feet  long,  clad  in  yi^l- 
low  robes ;  there  are  several  smaller 
figures  of  Buddha,  both  seated  and 
standing,  and  two  of  them  are  robed 
in  violet-coloured  draperies.  The 
ceilings  and  walls  of  this  temple  are 
painted  in  arabesque,  the  most  bril- 
liant colours  imaginable  having  been 
used;  and  although  they  have  lost 
some  of  their  brilliancy,  yet  the  design 
is  excellent,  and  the  effect  produced  is 
pleasing  in  the  extreme.  Near  to  the 
Malwatte  Wihare  is  a  small  temple, 
in  which  is  a  seated  ima^  of  Bud- 
dha of  the  natural  size :  it  is  a  well- 
proportioned  figure,  the  face   being 
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remarkably  handsome,  the  expression 
most  benignant,  and  the  features  well 
defined;  in  shortf  the  figure  is  well 
executed  in  every  respect. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  was  the 
combination  of  church  and  state  more 
completely  apparent  than  in  Ceylon, 
under,  or  during,  the  Randian  mo- 
narchy. We  have  shown,  that  the 
temple,  in  which  the  most  precious 
articles  in  the  world,  in  the  Buddhist*s 
estimation,  was  enshrined,  was  at- 
tached to  the  king's  palace ;  the  mo- 
narch, his  family,  ministers,  and  house- 
hold, going  there  constantly  to  worship. 

We    shall   now ,  proceed    to    give 
an  account  of  the  priesthoodj  their 
ordination^    and  the  mode   in  which 
Buddha  is  worshipped,  by  which  we 
will  further  exemplify  the   union   of 
church  and  state.     The  Malwatte  and 
Asgirie   Wihares  at  Kandy,  are  the 
ecclesiastical  colleges,  to  one  or  other 
of  which  every  priest  in  the  island 
belongs;  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  the  number  of 
priests,  for  although  the  names  of  the 
priests  are  registered  when  they  are 
ordained,  no  record  is  kept  of  their 
deaths.      Each  of    these  colleges   is 
governed  by  a  chief  priest,  who  was 
formerly  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
these  two  individuals  alone,  of  all  the 
priesthood,  held  official  rank.     The 
title  of  the  chief  of  the  Malwatte  col- 
lege is   Maba-niakoo-unanci ;  and  of 
the  Asgirie,  Anna-niakoo-unanci :  the 
word  tiiakoo  is  indicative  of  hiffh  rank, 
whilst  that  of  unanci  is  applied  to  the 
priesthood  generally,  and  is  a  term  of 
respect.     Superiority  over  their  fol- 
lowers is  allowed  to  no  others  of  the 
body,  unless  they  are  especially  learned 
and    pious:    the    chief   priests    rule 
their  respective  colleges  from  a  written 
code  of  regulations,  v»hich  they  affirm 
were  framed  by   Goutama  Buddha. 
The  order  of  priesthood  may  be  said 
to    be    divided    into    three    classes, 
although  the  third  class  are  not  regu- 
larly ordained:  the  first  class,  called 
Upasampada,  which  signifies   almost 
full  of  religion^  are  distinguished  by 
the  honourable  title  of  Tirunnanse; 
the  second  class,  or  Samenero^  or  the 
son  of  the  priest,  bear   the   title  of 
Ganinnanee.   What  we  term  the  third 
class,  are  pious  men  of  low  caste,  who 
practise  celibacy,  and  lead  the  life  of 
priests,    and  are  called    Silvat,    but 
although  they  are    permitted    occa- 


sionally to  perform  priest's  duties,  are 
neither  ordained  nor  allowed  the  r&nk 
of  priests.  The  priesthood  is  prin- 
cipally  composed  of  high  caste  meD, 
called  in  iCandy  Goewanse,  and  io 
the  maritime  and  low  country  dis- 
tricts, Wellale;  for,  although  the 
tenets  of  Buddha  do  not  exclade  the 
low  castes,  yet  the  pride  of  the  high 
caste  men  will  not  allow  them  to 
associate  with,  or  pay  the  respect, 
which  a  priest  ought  to  receive,  to  an 
individual  of  low  caste. 

A  regular  course  of  study  is  gone 
through,  before  a  priest  can  be  or- 
dained, a  noviciateship  being  serred, 
before  a  candidate  can  become  a  Sa- 
menero,  and  before  the  individual  m 
become  an  Upasampada,  he  must  pass 
examination ;  and,  formerly,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  King  of   Kandj  «&s 
required,  before  a  man  could  become 
an  Upasampada.     At  an  earlj  age  the 
noviciateship  is   commenced,  the  pa^ 
rents,  or  nearest  relations  of  the  lad, 
placing  him  under  the  superintendeDce 
of  a  priest,  whom  he  is  bound  to  oU^j 
as  a  master,  the   priest   in  return 
becoming  his  instructor ;  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  novice  is  satis&ctorj,  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years  he  is 
made   a    Samenero.     The  folloviiig 
ceremony  is  gone   through  when  a 
novice  is  admitted  into  the  priest- 
hood :  he  first  has  bis  head  and  eje- 
brows  completely  shaven,  and  per- 
forms his  ablutions,  his  person  ia  tba 
besmeared  with  ointments  which  art 
especially  prepared ;  the  novice  haviog 
made  ready  his  yellow  robes,  and  the 
various  articles  which   Sidbarte  had 
when  he  became  a  priest,  prior  to  his 
attaining  that  wisdom    which  made 
him  Goutama  Buddha,  kneels  before 
his  tutor  and  master,  and  entreats  in 
Pali  verse  to  be  admitted  into  the  lowest 
order  of  the  fraternity.  The  novice  is 
examined,  and  if  his  literary  attuo- 
ments  are  approved  of,  he  is  admitted 
into  the  priesthood,  being  clad  with 
great  ceremony  in  his  yellow  robes.  Ai 
Samenero,  he  attends  the  temple»»  talk- 
ing part  in  the  subordinate  oeremoniei; 
but  although  a  priest,  he  b  stlQ  under 
the  guidance  of  his  tutor,  who  super- 
intends his  studies,  and  to  whom  ht* 
must  evince  the  greatest  respect  and 
obedience.     When  the  Samenero  has 
attained  the  age  of  twentjr  J^^^ 
reckoning  from  the  beginnuig  of  bi^ 
present  state  of  existence,  which  the; 
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date  from  his  conception,  and  not  from 
bu  birth — if  sufficiently  qualiiiedy  and 
permitted  by  bis  tutor,  he  mav  make 
application  to  become  a  Upasampada. 
The  candidate  now  throws  off  his  yel- 
low robesy  clothing  himself  in  a  pure 
uliite  garment,  and  is  then  examined 
before  an  assemblage  of  the  senior 
and  most  learned  priests,  the  number 
of  whom  must  not  be  less  than  twenty. 
If  he  passes  this  examination  he  is 
made  a  Upasampada,  and  assumes  the 
Yellow  robes,  which  slightly  differ  from 
those  which  are  worn  by  the  Samenero. 
Formerly,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
the  king's  consent  before  a  Samenero 
could  bo  made  a  Upasampada;  and 
«hen  the  royal  licence  was  obtained, 
the  successful  candidate  used  to  be  pa- 
raded through  the  streets  of  Kandy, 
2H-ated  either  in  a  howdah,  which  was 
borne  by  an  elephant,  dedicated  to  the 
iiervice  of  the  temple,  or  mounted  on 
a  horse. 

Each  priest  is  an  incumbent  of,  or 
appointed  to,  one  especial  temple,  or 
wihare,  and  is  supported  either  by  the 
donations  of  the  charitable,  or  from 
the  produce  of  the  lands  which  may 
be  attached  to  the  wihare.  The  num- 
ber of  priests  which  belong  to  a  tem- 
ple vary  from  one  to  twenty,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  land  belonging  to, 
and  the  size  of,  the  temple.  A  wihare 
usually  descends  from  tutor  to  pupil ; 
but  the  head  priest  of  any  wihare  has 
it  in  his  power  to  appoint  his  succes- 
sor ;  but  should  he  die  without  nomi- 
nating a  priest  whom  he  wishes  to  suc- 
ceed him,  then  the  temple  devolves  to 
the  senior  pupil.  The  office  is  held 
for  life,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  a 
most  lucrative  one,  as  the  donations, 
and  lands,  which  are  made  to,  and 
possessed  by,  the  incumbents  of  the 
larger  wihares,  are  frequently  of  con- 
siderable value ;  and  constant  law-suits 
are  carried  on  by  the  priests,  one 
against  the  other,  to  establish  titles  or 
right  of  possession  to  temples.  In 
fact,  the  natives  of  Ceylon — belong 
they  to  what  caste  they  may — are  the 
most  litigious  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  During  the  Kandian  mo- 
narchy, the  chief  of  the  principal 
temple  of  Buddha,  or  the  Dalada  Ma- 
lagawa,  at  Kandy  was  not  appointed 
by  the  College  of  Priests,  nor  did  he 
belong  to  the  priesthood,  but  the  office 
vas  in  the  gift  of  the  monarch,  who 
iorariably  appointed  a  layman  of  high 
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rank,  who,  also,  generally  held  some 
official  post  of  importance;  and  the 
appointment  was  only  held  during  royal 
pleasure.  The  title  of  this  chief  was 
Malegawe-diwa-Nilimi ;  and  subject  to 
his  authority  there  was  alekammahat- 
meer,  or  deputy,  and  several  subordi- 
nate  officers,  as' well  as  a  large  number 
of  Pattea  people,  who  performed  the 
menial  offices  of  the  temple,  and  culti- 
vated the  temple  lands.  The  duties 
of  Malegawe-diwa-Nilimi  were,  to  as- 
sist at  the  religious  ceremonies,  and 
see  that  all  the  rites  and  observances 
which  were  ordered  by  Buddha,  were 
duly  performed.  Occasionally  this 
chief  had  to  present  offerings  to 
Buddha,  and  before  he  approached 
the  shrine,  it  was  required  that  he 
should  have  lived  entirely  on  vegetable 
diet  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
have  performed  his  ablutions  by  im- 
mersing his  person  in  a  pure  running 
stream,  and  be  attired  in  perfectly 
clean  or  new  garments.  The  offer- 
ings which  were  made  in  the  morning 
consisted  of  flowers,  rice,  and  vegeta- 
ble curry  ;  whilst  in  the  evening,  be- 
tel leaves,  and  a  beverage  prepared 
either  from  coffee  or  rice,  were  pre- 
sented. The  custom  of  making  offer- 
ings morning  and  evening,  the  Bud- 
dhists affirm,  arose  from  the  fact,  that 
Goutama  Buddha  never  ate  save  at 
these  times ;  and  at  the  present  day 
it  is  the  national  custom  to  take  but 
the  morning  and  evening  meal. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
wihare  there  are  in  the  island,  but  we 
know  they  are  very  numerous,  as 
nearly  every  small  village  has  one  ; 
the  larger  districts  more.  Every 
ecclesiastical  establishment  is  similar, 
and  consists  of  a  wihare,  in  which  there 
are  one  or  more  images  of  Buddha, 
and  frequently  effigies  of  the  gods  who 
especially  watch  over  particular  tem- 
ples ;  a  dagobah ;  a  poega,  or  building 
where  the  priests  hold  their  meetings, 
and  read  the  sacred  writings ;  and  a 
pansal,  or  dwelling-house  for  the 
priests.  Invariably,  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  wihare,  is  to  be  found  the  magnifi- 
cent bo,  or  sacred  tree,  diffusing  its 
perfume  around,  and  filling  the  atmos- 
phere with  the  delicious  aroma  of  its 
exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful  blos- 
soms. These  religious  establishments 
are  generally  built  in  some  secluded 
spot,  frequently  near  a  running  stream, 
amidst  groves  of  gpraceful  palms  and 
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Inzoriant  fratt-tree8«  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  tbe  romantic 
beauty  of  many,  or  the  glorious  mag- 
nificence of  tbe  scenery  in  some  parts 
of  Ceylon.  OfltimeSy  whilst  sojourn- 
ing in  Lanka-diva,  we  have  been 
tempted  to  coincide  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  many  natives,  that  in  their 
sunny  isle  was  situated  the  garden  of 
Eden. 

The  duties  of  tbe  priesthood,  both 
in  their  sacred  and  social  character, 
are  carefully  laid  down  by  Gontama 
Buddha,  and  they  are  required  to  pay 
rigid  obedience  to  the  Treweededoos- 
charitie,  or  prohibitory  command- 
ments, and  the  Pratipitti.  The  prohi- 
bitions are  ten,  and  are  the  following : 
taking  life ;  committing  adultery  or 
fornication;  stealing;  lying;  eating 
more  than  two  meals  a-day  ;  indulg- 
ing in  amusements  of  any  descrip- 
tion ;  accepting  gold  or  silver  ;  wear- 
ing flowers  or  ornaments;  drunken- 
ness ;  and  reposing  upon  an  elevated 
couch  or  bed.*  The  Pratipitti  com- 
mands the  priests  to  evince  and  pay 
the  same  attention  and  respect  to  the 
felics  and  images  of  Buddha  that  was 
paid  to  him  during  his  lifetime,  the 
same  to  the  sacred  writings,  and  to 
honour  the  senior  priests  in  like  man- 
ner as  their  parents.  The  priests  are 
also  enjoined  to  worship  Buddha  three 
times  a-day:  at  sunrise,  noonday, 
and  sunset:  the  mode  of  worship 
prescribed  is  tbe  repetition  of  certain 
prayers,  and  the  presentations  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  which  are  to  be 
placed  on  tbe  shrine,  before  the  image 
of  Buddha.  The  sacred  books,  and 
senior  priests,  are  also  to  be  worship- 
ped ;  the  former  are  to  have  flowers 
placed  around  them,  and  an  obeisance 
must  be  made  to  them  before  they  are 
opened  for  perusal — during  the  time  the 
Ola  is  in  th^  hands  of  the  priest,  he 
is  forbidden  either  to  converse  or 
smile.  The  priests  also  are  forbidden 
to  sit  down,  unless  the  sacred  books 
are  placed  either  on  a  shelf  or  table. 
The  worship  which  priests  are  en- 
joined to  pay  to  their  seniors,  consists 
in  asking  their  blessings,  which  the 
suppliant  is  to  beg  upon  his  bended 
knees,  with  his  hands  upraised,  and 


his  head  bowed  to  the  earth.  The 
blessing  is  then  to  be  given  by  the 
senior  priest,  who  is  to  lean  forward, 
with  clasped  hands,  uttering  a  pre- 
scribed form  of  words :  both  sacred 
books  and  priests  are  aUo  to  be 
worshipped  three  times  a-day.  Four 
holydays  or  pohoya  are  in  each  laoar 
month,  when  the  priests  are  ordered 
to  preach  to  the  assembled  people  the 
duties  of  their  religion,  and  to  incul- 
cate lessons  of  morality :  these  dajs 
are  ordered  to  be  observed  in  like 
manner  with  our  Sabbath ;  but  this 
injunction  is  not  obeyed  by  the  grett 
mass  of  Buddhists.  Every  fifteenth 
day,  the  priests  of  each  wihare  are 
ordered  to  assemble  in  their  poegi. 
and  listen  to  the  rules  which  are  iiid 
down  for  their  guidance  :  the  se&ior 
priest  reads  the  prescribed  form,  first 
saying  in  a  loud  voice :  **  If  any  of  our 
body  be  present  whose  sins  vill  not 
permit  him  to  sit  whilst  our  doctrines 
are  repeated,  let  him  depart**  Tbe 
sins  which  render  a  priest  unfit  to  r^ 
main  whilst  the  doctrines  are  read, 
are,  murder,  fornication,  stealing,  and 
lying.  If  an  individual  has  beengailtj 
of  any  of  the  above,  he  must  quit  the 
assembly,  and  afterwards  be  tried  br 
the  priesthood ;  when,  if  he  be  fouDd 
guiltv,  he  is  punished,  suspended,  or 
expelled  the  priesthood.  Should  an; 
of  the  fraternity  have  committed  a 
minor  oflfence,  and  we  believe  nearh 
one  million  are  named  in  Buddh&ical 
laws,  he  is  to  rise  immediatelv  aAer 
the  proclamation  is  made,  and  confess 
his  guilt :  the  senior  priest  is  then  to 
reprimand  and  admonish  the  culprit, 
who,  after  he  expresses  contrition,  i^« 
allowed  to  resume  his  seat  Annuallj 
the  chief  priest  of  each  college  ought 
to  order  the  priests  belonging  to  that 
institution  to  assemble,  and  listen  to 
his  exhortations  and  admonitiona.  Ce- 
libacy  and  chastity  are  strictly  enjoined 
by  Goutama  Buddha  upon  tbe  prie$|' 
hood,  and  should  they  break  their 
vow,  they  are  "to  be  punished vitii 
exclusion,  expulsion,  or  penances ;  the 
ofiPender  is  not  to  be  restored  except 
bv  the  unanimous  consent  of  an  assem- 
bly of  twice  ten  senior  priests."  A 
priest  is  forbidden  to  sit  on  tbe  same 


*  The  cnstom  of  the  natives  being  to  sleep  upon  a  mat,  which  they  place  on  the 
pound,  beds  being  only  used  by  the  higher  ranks  since  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans. 
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seat  with  a  female^  where  they  are 
ezcladed  from  ohservation^  "which 
if  not  so  excluded  as  to  allow  of  his 
breaking  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  his  faith,  is  still  sufficiently  secluded 
to  permit  of  his  holding,  unheard  by 
others,  improper  conversation."  A 
priest  is  also  forbidden  to  speak  more 
than  fire  sentences  to  a  female*  if  she 
be  alone,  or  yisit  her  abode  unaccom- 
panied. Although  celibacy  is  strictly 
enjoined  by  Buddha*s  laws  to  the 
priesthood,  they  are  permitted,  if  they 
6nd  it  impracticable  to  keep  their  vow 
of  perpetual  chastity,  to  withdraw  from 
the  fraternity,  lay  aside  their  yellow 
robes,  and  marry. 

Goutama  Buddha  orders  that  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  priests  are  not  to 
be  absent  from  their  abodes  more  than 
six  days,  as  travelling  is  attended  with 
many  difficulties  during  this  season, 
and  it  is  considered  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  a  priest  to  be  seen  in  wet 
or  soiled  robes.  This  period  is  called 
wasswass-sana,  and  some  priests  ^of 
great  piety  will  neither  leave  their 
abodes,  nor  utter  a  sound,  during  the 
whole  period,  which  we  believe  to  be 
about  nine  or  ten  weeks.  The  people 
of  each  village  or  district  supply  the 
priests  with  provisions  (which  they 
carry  to  the  temple)  during  this  sea- 
son, and  at  the  termination  of  the 
rains,  the  priests  are  presented  with 
new  robes.  On  the  last  evening  of 
wasswass-sana,  a  general  preaching 
takes  place  all  over  the  island,  which 
is  most  numerously  attended,  two  pul- 
pits being  especially  constructed  for 
the  occasion.  These  temporary  build- 
ings are  erected  by  the  devotees  of 
each  particular  wihare ;  and  we  never 
savr  a  more  pleasing  spectacle  than 
these  light  and  elegant  structures, 
which  were  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers,  the  leaves  of  palms,  and 
bunches  of  the  luscious  yellow  plan- 
tain, arranged  in  fantastic  devices. 
Two  of  the  senior  priests,  attired  in 
their  full  canonicals,  are  carried  to 
the  pulpits  by  their  junior  brethren  ; 
the  younger  of  the  two  priests  recites 
portions  of  the  sacred  writings,  which 
the  other  expounds,  and  comments 
upon,  exhorting  the  people  to  practise 
piety  and  virtue,  to  subdue  their  pas- 
sions, to  be  pure  in  thought  as  well  as 
deed,  to  endeavour  to  resemble  Buddha 
in  their  actions  and  course  of  life ; 


that  they  may  obtain  the  same  rewards 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next. 

As  Christians,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit,  that  the  precepts  of  Buddha 
inculcate  practices  which  must  be  be- 
neficial to  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  to  prove  our  assertion,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  one  of 
Goutama*s  discourses,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Kassapa  :— 

"  There  are  seven  sections  of  moral 
science,  which  have  been  fully  taught, 
meditated  upon,  and  practised  by  me, 
and  which  are  necessary  for  the  attnfn- 
ment  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  deli- 
verance from  transmigration.  These 
seven  are — the  ascertainment  of  truth, 
contemplation,  extinction  of  desire  or 
passion,  tranquillity,  equanimity,  con- 
tentment, and  persevering  exertion." 

Next  to  Goutama  Buddha,  the  rank 
of  a  priest  is  considered  the  most 
exalted;  not  even  a  monarch  should 
remain  seated  in  the  presence  of  one  ; 
and  like  their  god  Buddha,  priests  are 
entitled  to,  and  receive  worship.  The 
priests  of  Buddha  are  considered  su- 
perior to  the  gods  (of  whom  we  shall 
give  an  account  hereafter),  but  the 
priests,  when  they  preach,  invite  the 
gods  to  form  part  of  the  congregation, 
that  they  may  participate  in  the  bene- 
fit, which  is  inseparably  connected 
with  having  Buddha's  doctrines  ex- 
pounded. 

The  priests,  from  their  sacred  call- 
ing, claimed  to  be  exempted  from 
certain  obligations  imposed  by  the 
road  ordinance,  which  was  passed  in 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Ceylon  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year  (1848), 
and  from  which  they  have  been  re- 
lieved by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in 
a  subsequent  ordinance  of  the  same 
year.  This  injudicious  measure,  like 
too  many  others  connected  with  our 
colonies,  is  likely  to  be  productive  of 
much  evil,  in  the  impression  which  it 
is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the 
minds  of  the  followers  of  Buddha, 
who  are  all  aware  the  Christian 
government  of  the  colony  has  not 
given  the  same  relief  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  We  feel  that 
we  cannot  better  express  our  opinions 
upon  the  subject  than  by  quoting  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Co- 
lombo to   Earl  Grey,  remonstrating 
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with  the  Colonial  Secretary  against 
the  adoption  of  the  measure.  The 
letter  is  dated  "  Colombo,  November 
13»  18489**  and  mav  be  found  at  page 
295  of  **  Papers  relative  to  the  Affairs 
of  Ceylon/'  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  February  last : — 

**  Ilaving  no  more  legitimate  mode  of 
bringing  my  opinion  on  any  points  af> 
fecting  the  religious  condition  of  this 
colony,  before  your  lordship,  I  am  com- 

1>ellea  thus  formally  to  express  to  your 
ordship  my  unfeigned  sorrow  that,  in 
an  ordinance  which  has  just  passed  the 
Legislative  Council,  entitled  *  an  ordi- 
nance,' &c.,  a  clause  (No.  9)  has  been 
introduced,  exempting  all  Buddhist 
priests  from  the  labour  required  under 
that  ordinance,  and  from  all  payments 
in  commutation  of  such  labour,  on  the 
ground  that  the  tenets  of  'Buddhism 
prohibited  the  priests  of  that  religion 
performing  labour  of  the  description 
contemplated,  and  forbid  to  such  priests 
the  acquisition  of  money  or  other  pro- 
perty,* while  the  like  exemption  is  not 
granted  to  Christian  ministers.  Ad- 
mitting even  that,  to  a  statesman,  such 
an  exemption  may,  on  poHiieal  grounds, 
seem  expedient,  as  far  as  regards  the 
Buddhist  priests,  though  not  at  all  as- 
senting to  this  opinion,  I  would  press 
earnestly  upon  your  lordship  the  con- 
clusion which  follows,  that  on  religious 
grounds  the  same  immmiity  should  be 
extended  to  Christian  ministers.  Be- 
cause the  British  government,  having 
onlv  last  year  so  solemnly  disavowed, 
and  formally  discontinued,  all  connection 
with  the  Buddhist  religion,  it  is  neither 
equitable  nor  consistent  now  to  exclude 
Christian  ministers  from  privileges 
granted  to  Buddhist  priests.  Because 
the  exemption  being  only  granted  to 
priests,  as  spirittiai  persons,  and  to 
none  other,  it  cannot  be  treated  as 
merely  a  political  question,  or  divested 
of  a  religious  bearing.  If,  therefore, 
political  reasons  require  the  exemption 
of  one  class,  religious  principles  require 
the  same  for  the  other  ....  Because 
80  honorary  a  privilege  will,  for  its  own 
sake,  be  greatly  esteemed  by  a  people 
wholly  uneducated,  and  incapable  of 
discriminating  between  truth  and  error, 
and  will  not  fail  to  bo  used,  by  a  design- 
ine  priesthood,  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
holding their  own  false  system  .... 
Because  a  Christian  government,  in  its 
unrestricted  and  equal  toleration  of  all 
religious  opinions,  cannot  confer  special 
immunities  on  the  professors  of  a  false 
creed,  without  dlsparagmg  those  of  the 

true  religion I  might  urge, 

too,  the  well-known  fact  to  which  the 


records  of  many  courts  of  law  on  the 
island  will  bear  testimony,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  profe»9ed  tenets  of 
Buddhism,  the  priests  not  only  inherit 
and  possess  property,  but  claim,  as 
subjects,  the  protection  of  the  law  for 

its  possession I  need  not 

pre.ss  upon  your  lordship  the  obvious 
and  great  necessity,  on  the  part  of  our 
rulers,  of  extreme  caution,  in  legislating 
for  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  people, 
lest  any  measure  be  adopted  which  may 
even  seem  to  be  so  perverted  as  to  give 
direct  countenance  to  a  system  of  reli- 
gious falsehood,  believing  as  the  Cin- 
galese Buddhist  does,  the  mysterioas 
and  inherent  sanctity  of  his  religion  to 
be  such,  that  the  British  power,  thou^^b 
invincible  in  arms,  is  feeble  and  futile 
for  its  overthrow,  and  iuterpretin; 
therefore  all  its  acts  as  an  invotaDtary 
homage  to  the  superiority  of  hii  own 

faith I  should  not  press  thi^ 

important  matter  so  earnestly  on  joor 
lordship,  if  I  did  not  really  Mliere  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  tbe 
prospective  dissemination  of  dirine 
truth  among  an  unconverted  and  un- 
educated people,  to  be  seriously  jeopar- 
dized by  this  enactment." 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
feel  more  interested  on  this  subject 
than  others,  we  strongly  recommend 
the  perusal  of  the  whole  of  the  letter 
of  this  meek,  learned,  and  sealooi 
prelate,  who  is  an  honour  to  the 
churchy  and  we  can  only  regret  that 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  gifiog  it 
at  length. 

As  a  body*  the  Buddhist  priesthood 
in  Ceylon  are  moral  and  inoffeosiTe, 
and  some  of  them  are  good  scholari» 
being  well  versed  in  the  literature  of 
their  country:  thus  presenting  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  their  brethren  is 
the  Celestial  Empire,  who  generally  are 
the  most  depraved  and  ignorant  set 
imaginable.  The  only  point  of  re- 
semblance between  the  priests  of  Bod- 
dha  in  Ceylon  and  China  is,  that  they 
are  all  supported  in  indolenoCf  either 
by  the  donations  of  the  charitable,  or 
from  the  lands  which  appertain  to 
each  temple. 

The  laity  are  not  conversant  with 
Buddhaical  doctrines,  much  less  with 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion*  neither 
are  they  required  to  observe  the  whole 
of  the  Triwededoos-charitie  ;  bat  the 
laws  of  Buddba  state,  that  his  fol- 
lowers must  believe  in  the  Tlsaraosi 
and  implicitly  obey  the  Pancheseele. 
The  Tisarana  gives  three  oomnuudst 
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Bnddba-saranaf  or  to  worship  Bad- 
dha,  acknowledging  him  to  be  all 
goodf  wise,  and  powerful ;  Dharme- 
sarana,  or  to  have  fiuth  in  his  doc- 
trinesy  as  the  means  of  attaining  ulti- 
mate blissy  or  niwane,  and  avoiding 
eternal  punishment;  and  the  third 
commandment  is  Sangho-sarana*  or« 
to  believe  that  priests  are  disciples  of 
Boddha*  and  qualified  to  point  out  the 
method  of  obtaining  salvation.  The 
Pancheseele,  meaning  literally  the  nve 
good  qualities,  is  the  same  as  five  of 
the  prohibitory  commandments,  which 
are  enjoined  to  the  priesthood,  and 
have  been  named  by  us  in  the  Tri- 
vededoos-charitie.  There  are  also 
some  moral  practices  enjoined  by  the 
laws  of  Buddha  to  the  laity,  such  as 
giving  alms  to  the  poor  and  sick,  lov- 
ing others  as  ourselves  contemplating 
the  uncertainty  of  all  mundane  affairs, 
passing  our  time  in  a  manner  bene- 
ficial alike  to  our  fellow-creatures 
and  ourselves,  despising  riches,  if 
wealth  can  only  be  obtained  by  mal- 
practices, subjugating  the  passions, 
subduing  unlawful  desires,  kindness 
to  animals,  and  many  other  excellent 
maxims  of  the  like  nature. 

The  most  unreflective  person  must 
allow  that  the  Buddhaical  religion 
prescribes  a  code  of  morality  of  a 
most  perfect  nature,  which  is  un- 
equalled by  any  other  heathen  religion, 
and  which  closely  approximates  to  the 
practices  enjoined  by  our  own  blessed 
faith. 

The  laity  make  offerings  to  Bud- 
dha, whenever  they  go  to  worship, 
which  consist  of  fruit,  the  blossoms 
of  the  bo-tree,  and  other  odori- 
ferous flowers.  These  simple  offer- 
ings are  handed  to  the  officiating 
priest,  who  arranges  the  various  gifts 
on  the  shrine,  which  is  invariably 
placed  before  the  god.  The  worship- 
per then  kneels  before  Buddha,  bows 
down  the  head,  raises  the  hand  in  an 
attitude  of  supplication  above  the 
head,  and  repeats  after  the  priest,  **  I 
worship  Buddha,  and  believe  him  to 
be  all  good,  all  wise,  all  powerful,  all 
just.  I  have  not  broken  6uddha*s 
commands ;  I  do  not  commit  adultery; 
I  do  not  steal ;  I  do  not  deprive  any 
creature  of  life,'*  &c.  It  is  rather  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  Cingalese  wo- 
men worship  Buddha  more  con- 
stantly, and,  apparently,  more  devoutly 
than  the  men  ;  yet  in  no  part  of  Asia 


are  the  female  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity so  unchaste  as  they  are  in  Ceylon. 
Formerly,  when  a  gift  of  land  was 
made  to  a  wihare,  it  was  requisite  to 
obtain  the  king's  consent,  as  the  mo« 
narch  lost  the  dues,  which  all  culti- 
vated lands  were  subject  to,  but  from 
which  all  temple  lands  were  exempted. 
The  petition  to  the  monarch  used  to 
be  couched  in  the  following  terms :— . 
*'  I,  your  humble  slave,  am  desirous  of 
making  an  offering  of  certain  lands  to 
the  wihare  for  my  benefit,  and  I  pray 
your  majesty  will  permit  me  so  to  do, 
as  it  is  equally  for  your  good."  Bud- 
dhists believe  that  by  making  an  offer- 
ing to  a  wihare  they  will  reap  the  ad- 
vantage of  so  doing  in  their  future 
stage  of  existence,  and  they  also 
believe  that  by  an  act  of  volition,  they 
can  share  the  ultimate  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  act,  or  transfer  the 
entire  benefit  which  may  accrue  to  any 
person  they  choose. 

The  priests  of  Buddha,  in  Ceylon, 
declare  that  the  people  do  not  obey 
the  commands  of  Buddha,  or  follow  the 
precepts  which  are  inculcated  by  his 
doctrines,  as  they  did  in  former  times ; 
but  they  do  not  exert  themselves  to 
remedy  the  evil,  stating  their  belief 
that  the  world  is  drawing  to  an  end, 
and  mankind  must  become  degenerate, 
and  extremely  sinful,  before  the  world, 
which  now  exists,  is  destroyed  and  re- 
duced to  chaos — and  that  destiny,  or 
fate,  guides  and  governs  all  mankind 
and  matter. 

Connected  with  the  worship  of  Bud- 
dha, a  curious  practice  is  observed, 
which  strongly  illustrates  the  national 
customs :  there  is  a  certain  caste  called 
Ambattea,  or  barbers,  and  a  family  of 
that  caste  had  land  granted  to  them  in 
perpetuity  by  the  King  of  Kandy, 
which  was  held  upon  the  condition 
that  the  "sacred  duty  of  shaving 
Buddha"  should  be  performed  at  stated 
periods  by  a  member  of  the  family,  and 
that  in  default  or  neglect  of  such  duty 
the  land  should  revert  to  the  crown. 
The  image  of  Buddha,  which  under- 
goes this  ceremony,  is  the  large  one  in 
the  Dalada  Malegawa  at  Kandy:  a 
priest  holds  a  mirror  to  the  face  of  the 
idol,  before  whom  a  curtain  is  drawn  ; 
the  barber  stands  on  one  side  of  the 
curtain  and  performs  sundry  evolutions 
with  his  razor,  as  if  in  the  act  of  shav- 
ing a  person,  and  the  ceremony  is 
performed  without  the  operator  seeing 
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or  touching  the  idol.  To  the  best  of 
our  belief^  up  to  tlie  present  day  this 
absurd  custom  is  followed  by  the  des- 
cendants of  the  family  to  whom  the 
lands  in  question  were  originally 
granted.  There  is  a  heavenly  pheno- 
menon, which  appears  occasionally  in 
Ceylon  J  called  by  the  natives  Buddha 
lights  ;  this  faintly  resembles  the  nor- 
thern lights,  and  is  extremely  resplen- 
dent; the  priests  declare  this  is  a 
sign  of  Buddha's  displeasure,  when 
his  followers  have  become  sinful  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  the  light  appears 
over  the  wihare,  from  whence  the 
priests  suppose  the  phenomenon  to 
emanate,  where  those  who  have  com- 
mitted the  sin,  which  has  aroused  the 
god's  anger,  last  worshipped. 

Although  the  national  system  of 
religion  is  Buddhaical,  still  Buddha  is 
not  the  sole  god  who  is  worshipped  in 
Ceylon,  as  there  are  others  whom  the 
Cingalese  believe  to  be  guardian 
spirits,  who  preside  over  the  welfare 
of  the  island  and  their  religion.  The 
names  of  these  gods  are,  Kattragam, 
Vishnu,  Nata-Samen,  Pittia,  and  the 
goddess  Patine.  The  whole  of  these 
have  temples  erected  for  their  wor- 
ship, which  are  called  dewales,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  wihare  and 
dewale  in  close  proximity.  These 
gods  are  worshipped  by  diances,  sup- 
plications, and  offerings  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  money  ;  and  no  worshipper 
can  make  these  offerings  who  has  par- 
taken of  animal  food  for  several  days 
previous  to  the  time  of  making  the 
offerings.  The  Cingalese  supplicate 
Buddha  alone  for  final  happiness,  and 
for  favor  in  another  state  of  existence; 
but  the  other  gods  are  besought  by 
them  to  confer  temporal  blessings,  and 
to  protect  them  from  sickness  and 
misfortune.  The  colours  and  dresses 
of  these  gods  differ ;  Kattragam  and 
Pittia  are  delineated  as  being  of 
red  complexions,  Nata-Samen  of  a 
pure  white,  Vishnu  of  a  blue,  whilst 
the  goddess  Patine  is  the  possessor  of 
a  bright  yellow  skin.  Kattragam  is 
the  god  who  is  most  feared  and  re- 
vered, and  his  principal  dewale,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  was  formerly 
resorted  to  by  numberless  worshippers. 
This  temple  is  situated  in  the  village 
which  bears  the  same  name  as  the 


god,  and  formerly,  at  certun  seasoni 
of  the  year,  used  to  be  crowded  with 
pilgrims,  many  of  whom  came  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  India  to  worship 
the  god  Kattragam.  The  only  cari- 
osities in  the  dewale  are  the  kaliDs- 
madina,  and  the  karandua  of  iswen  ] 
the  first  is  a  capacious  clay  chur,  or 
couch  (covered  with  the  skia  of 
a  cheetah),  which  the  priests  awrt 
was  constructed  by  the  first  priest  of 
the  dewale,  who,  for  his  great  pietj, 
passed  from  this  world  to  the  neiti 
without  undergoing  the  agonies  of 
death.  The  karandua  contains  a  small 
image  of  Kattragam,  and  an  eqosiiy 
diminutive  pair  of  shoes.  At  Randy 
there  is  also  a  dewale  dedicated  to  this 
god  as  well  as  to  Vishnu,  Nata-Samea, 
and  the  goddess  Patine.  The  approach 
to  the  Nata  Dewale,  through  two 
massive  well-proportioned  archvayst 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  as  the  groood 
around  the  temple  is  filled  with  noble 
trees,  whose  thick,  umbrageous  foiisge 
afford  a  welcome  shelter  from  the  son's 
rays,  the  ooup  dail  is  pleasing  in  the 
extreme.  The  atmosphere  around 
the  dewale  is  replete  with  the  per- 
fume of  the  splendid,  fragrant  bo- 
tree,  as  near  each  dewale  is  planted 
the  sacred  tree,  amidst  groves  of  th« 
tall,  slender,  and  graceful  palm. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  sb 
account  of  the  shrines  of  the  idolsr  » 
none  save  the  priests  are  allowed  to 
approach  the  sanctuary,  or  raise  the 
curtain  which,  conceals  the  door  be- 
hind which  the  idol  is  seated.  The 
aspects  of  the  gods  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  describe,  from  having  sees 
them  in  the  various  temples  of  Bad- 
dha.  Cingalese  scholars  believe  that 
Vishnu  and  Eiswara*  are  the  chiefe 
of  the  gods  (called  Bboomatoo^evis), 
and  that  they  have  entrusted  the  gods 
before  named,  and  the  goddess  Patine, 
with  the  power  of  governing  the 
world,  watching  especially  over  the 
religions  and  civil  rights  of  Lanka- 
diva. 

The  kapporales,  or  priests  of  de- 
wales, are  not  regularly  educated  for 
that  office,  neither  are  they  ordained, 
and  they  require  no  qualification  ure 
that  of  caste ;  as  it  is  requisite  thai 
the  kappurales  of  Kattragam  shoald 
be  Brahmens,   whilst  the  priests  of 


*  Eiswara  is  the  only  god  who  has  not  a  dewale  dedicated  to  him  in  Ceyloo. 
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Vishnuy  Nata-SameOy  and  the  god- 
dess Patine,  must  be  either  Goewanse 
or  Pattea  people.  The  manner  in 
which  the  gods  are  worshipped  is 
by  the  kappurales  dancing  in  their 
respective  dewales,  and  the  exertion 
the?  undergo,  with  the  contortions 
into  which  they  throw  their  limbs,  is 
most  painful  to  witness.  Some  of  the 
assistant  priests  play  upon  musical  in- 
struments, such  as  tom-toms,  hollow 
rings  of  metal,  pipes,  and  chauk 
shells,  which  are  used  as  wind-in- 
struments, producing  most  dissonant 
sounds,  which  the  Cingalese  consider 
pleasing  melody.* 

Although  the  priests  will  not 
allow  any  one  save  themselves  to 
enter  the  sanctuary  where  the  god  is 
placed,  they  will  perform  the  whole  of 
their  worship  before  strangers.  These 
priests,  unlike  the  priests  of  Buddha, 
meet  with  little  respect  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  nevertheless,  they  are  supported 
bj  the  donations  of  the  devotees,  and 
bv  the  produce  of  lands  with  which 
the  respective  dewales  have  been  en- 
dowed. The  chiefs  of  the  principal 
dewales  at  Kandy  are  laymen  of  high 
rank  (who  used  formerly  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  king),  and  are  styled 
de wale-bay snayeke-nilamis  ;  who  are 
assisted  in  their  duties  by  many  subor- 
dinate officers,  which  duties  consist  of 
receiving  and  disbursing  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  their  respec- 
tive dewales.  The  de  wale- baysnayeke- 
nilimi  never  personally  present  their 
offerings  to  the  gods,  or  join  with  the 
kappurales  in  their  dances,  as  none 
but  officiating  priests  can  perform 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ceremonies.  It  is  remarkable  that 
although  Buddha*s  wihare  can  be  en- 
tered by  all  who  desire  to  witness  the 
rites  of  his  worship,  yet  the  greatest 
mystery  is  maintained  in  all  that  is 
connected  with  the  presentation  of 
offerings    to    the    gods.      Cingalese 


scholars  affirm,  that  before  Goutama 
Buddha  visited  Lanka-diva,  Vishnu  was 
the  god  who  was  honoured  and  wor- 
shipped ;  and  whilst  some  maintain 
that  Buddha  was  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  others  believe  that  Vishni) 
will  become  Nitra-Buddha,  or  the 
Buddha  who  is  yet  to  appear.  In  the 
dewales,  or  temples  of  the  gods, 
there  is  invariably  some  relic,  which 
usually  is  a  warlike  weapon,  such  as  a 
spear,  a  bow  and  arrow ;  and  these 
implements  are  represented  by  the 
kappurales  as  havine  been  deposited 
miraculously  upon  the  site  which  the 
god  had  selected  for  a  dewale.  The 
will  of  the  god  having  been  thus  mi- 
raculously expressed,  the  edifice  was 
commenced,  and  by  permission  of  the 
king,  the  new  dewale  was  endowe4 
with  lands,  and  possessed  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities  as  the  tem- 
ples of  Buddha. 

The  conjoint  worship  of  Buddha  and 
the  gods  is  a  most  extraordinary  pecu- 
liarity in  the  national  religion  of  Cey- 
lon, for  the  worship  of  ttie  latter  is 
not  only  tolerated,  but  is  considered 
perfectly  orthodox,  as  frequently  a 
wihare  and  dewale  are  built  under  the 
same  roof,  and  in  every  temple  of 
Buddha  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the 
gods  we  have  named,  who  are  looked 
upon  as  the  guardian  spirits  of  the 
wihare ;  but  they  are  only  worshipped 
in  their  own  peculiar  dewales.  Native 
historians  affirm,  that  in  former  times 
Lanka-diva  was  densely  populated,  and 
most  prosperous  (and  from  the  re<* 
mains  of  ancient  grandeur  still  to  be 
seen,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
veracity  of  this  statement),  that  the 
laws  of  Buddha  were  then  maintained 
and  observed  in  all  their  pristine  pu- 
rity, but  that  as  the  prosperity  an4 
population  of  their  country  have  de- 
creased, so  the  religion  and  doctrine^ 
of  Buddha  have  gradually  been  ne- 
glected. 


*  This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote.  A  feUow-coantryman  of  ours,  who  was  rc- 
sidioe  near  Colombo,  complained  to  his  appoo,  or  bead  jservant,  that  musical  meet- 
ings held  by  the  natives,  in  a  house  adjoining  bis  promises,  disturbed  bis  slumbers, 
and  threatened,  if  the  practice  were  not  discontinued,  to  take  the  offenders  before  ^ 
magistrate.  The  appoo  remonstrated  with  his  master  in  broken  Enj^lish — the  pur- 
port of  which  remonstrance  was,  that  although  Europeans  could  nght,  and  wer^ 
grx>d  scholars,  they  did  not  know  what  good  music  was,  or  they  never  would  com- 
plain that  Cingalese  musical  meetings  disturbed  their  rest,  and  much  less  attempt 
to  force  a  discontinuance  of  them. 
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Thr  attainment  to  eminence  in  any  particular  walk  of  life,  no  matter  how  lowlj 
or  insignificant,  denotes  in  its  possessor  some  attribute,  or  combination  of  attn- 
bates,  above  the  common  henl  of  mankind ;  but  when»  in  an  age  like  thur- 
wherein  learning  and  science,  and  not  only  mere  abstract  truths  of  science,  bot 
their  practical  fmpUcation  to  all  the  great  ends  of  earthly  enjoyment,  are  tbe 
guiding  star  which  all  look  up  to, — a  man  holds  an  exalted  nink  in  sot  of 
those  departments,  which  lead  and  teach  the  educated  and  thinking  portion  of 
society,  we  naturally  turn  to  inquire  by  what  means  such  celebrity  has  been 
acquired.  Genius  and  talent,  the  birthright  of  a  few,  may  enable  their  |)os- 
sessor  to  cope  with  a  difficult  mathematical  problem,  or  to  produce  the  loftiest 
conceptions  in  the  arts,  in  music,  or  poetry  ;  but  their  owner  may  have  lacked 
the  peculiar  power  for  bringing  these  quabties  to  maturity,  or  missed  the  proper 
opportunity  tor  placing  them  before  the  world.  Industry  may  accumulatcknow- 
ledge  without  applying  it,  cither  for  the  good  of  its  owner  or  mankind  in  general. 
Some  there  are,  also,  who  with  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  and  even  great 
power,  if  they  would  but  exercise  it,  live  rather  in  what  may  be  to  them  a 
delicious,  but  which  is  to  the  world  an  useless  dream  of  the  past,  instead  of  un- 
remittingly wrestling  with  the  present^  and  standing  on  the  "  look  out"  for  tlie 
future,  irerhaps  it  was  because  some  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  pictorial 
art  were  content  to  labour  for  posterity,  that  they  produced  those  noble 
works  which  have  rendered  their  names  so  renowned  ;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
the  very  desire  of  courting  the  fashion,  and  living  but  for  the  present,  may  bare 
conduced  to  effect  the  contrary  end  ^ust  now.  %ut  painting  is  not  a  science 
or  art  of  rapid  progress,  or  depending  much  upon  discovery  ;  and  though  it 
bears  a  slow  and  steady  mission  to  man,  it  can  effect  but  little  to  retriere  the 
fortunes  of  a  country,  or  to  benefit  the  multitude  generally. 

The  age  of  escape  from  barbarism,  denominated  chivalrous,  when  the  drama 
excited  and  instructed — ^when  architecture  and  sculpture  elevated — ^but  when 
alchemy  astonished,  astrology  infatuated,  and  religious  enthusiasm  swayed  and 
biassed  the  minds  of  men,  is — ^with  us  islanders  at  least, — past  and  gone.  The 
meditations  of  the  recluse,  the  repose  of  the  study,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
cloister,  meet  with  but  little  symjpathy  and  reward  at  present.  We  li^-e  in 
times  of  enterprise  and  research,  or  invention  and  discovery ;  and  not  onlr  of 
travel  into  the  vast  untrodden  regions  of  the  unknown,  but  of  the  practical 
application  of  every  discovery  in  science  or  art  to  some  useful  purpose ;  and  in 
this  every-day-workmg  worla  of  ours,  progressing  as  it  is  with  railroad  speed, 
it  requires  a  vigour  of  intellect,  and,  above  all,  an  energy  not  merely  of  thought 
but  of  action,  to  join  in  the  race  which  former  times  and  other  men  demanded 
not.  The  external  world  around  us,  and  the  very  nature  of  man,  at  present, 
exhibits  this.  We  now  crumble  if  we  cannot  accomplish  in  a  single  hoar  the 
jonmey  which  our  grandfathers  jogged  over  at  the  rate  of  thirty  mOes  a^.y* 
The  mental  constitution  of  man  has  been,  perhaps,  but  little  altered  since  wi 
creation  ;  but,  no  doubt,  education,  race,  habit,  country,  and  external  circnm- 
stances,  induce  a  growth  of  energy  adequate  to  the  demand  for  its  exercise ; 
and  proportionate  to  its  ener^  is  tne  onward  progress  of  a  nation  as  well  as  an 
individual.  Bemembrance  of  the  past  may  stimmate  to  deeds  of  valour  in  the 
field ;  the  example  of  the  heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity  tdaj  incite  to  acts  of 
virtue,  generosity,  and  kindness,  of  both  a  public  and  pnvate  natore ;  but 
though  tney  humanise  and xefioe  societal  and.even  tend  to  exalt  anation  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  they  in  no  way  assist  to  tester,  cultivate,  or  advance  those  elements 
Dy  which  the  great  social  machine  is  now  moved  onwards.  To  lead  into  a  new> 
instead  of  following  supinely  in  the  old  beaten  track,  is  now  the  secret  of  m^ 
great  men's  success. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  to  which  modem  times  have  given  birth 
— ^which  has  been  developed  with  the  greatest  success,  and  defined  wim  themo^ 
unerring  certainty — ^which  has  most  generally  benefited  Use  human  race  by  its  as* 
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si^tance  towards  the  advance  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce — ^which  has  contributed  most  largely  to  aid  our  necessities,  our  luxu- 
rle.4,  and  arts,  and  to  which  our  health,  public  and  private,  as  individuals  and  in 
romm unities,  is  more  than  to  any  other  indebted — chemistry  and  its  handmaid, 
natural  philosophy,  holds  the  highest  place.  When,  therefore,  we  see  a  man  not 
r)nly  rise  to  eminence,  but  take  a  prominent  position  in  such  a  vast  branch  of 
knowledge,  we  naturally  wish  to  trace  his  steps,  and  see  how  and  by  what  means 
Lis  position  has  been  achieved. 

The  natural  gift  of  eloquence,  which  some  persons  possess,  may  make  the  ora- 
tor, the  essayist,  the  advocate,  or  the  preacher,  but  it  does  not  form  the  statesman 
or  the  historian,  the  lawyer  or  the  divine.  The  quick  eye  and  ready  hand  may 
asr'iist  the  surgeon,  but  it  does  not  make  the  medical  philosopher.  To  climb  the 
hill  of  honest  reputation  there  must  be  added,  the  patient  and  endurinjv  toil  of 
research,  habits  of  inductive  reasoning  and  mental  aescipline,  the  art  of  critical 
investigation,  the  labour  of  analysis,  practised  observation,  the  rapid  adap- 
tation of  means,  and  the  ready  perception  of  truth ;  but  above  and  before 
all,  the  courage  to  grapple  with  difiiculty,  and  the  energy  to  display  or 
bring  forward  the  result  of  these  combined  powers.  To  borrow  an  expres- 
sion suggested  by  the  subject,  to  polarise  the  mind.  This  great  principle  of 
energy  is  often  a  natural  ^ift,  but  it  is  also  susceptible  of  mcreased  growth 
by  cultivation.  If  its  antithesis,  sloth,  creeps  like  a  withering  lichen  over  the 
indolent,  so  does  energy  spring  up  like  a  well-watered  plant  in  those  that  culti- 
vate it.  He  that  would  now  battle  with  the  world,  must  stand  like  a  general 
in  an  engagement,  watching  every  turn  of  the  enemy ;  taking  advantage 
of  every  mistake ;  omitting  no  opportunity ;  preserving  his  coolness  amidst 
the  roar  of  the  battle;  doing  the  proper  thing  Just  at  the  proper  time; 
acting  on  the  defensive  one  moment,  and  directing  the  fierce  cnarge  the 
next.  He  who  wars  thus  will  conquer,  though  thousands  were  arrayed  against 
him.  He  must  also  rise  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  path,  and  laughing 
silently  at  the  sneer  of  the  scornful,  never,  for  a  moment,  lose  sight  of  the  main 
object  of  his  hopes  or  his  ambition. 

£nergy — the  energy  of  talent— perseverance,  and  enterprise,  are  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  northern  and  western  nations.  Look  at  the  brave 
but  luxurious  and  procrastinating  Oriental ;  he  built  for  himself  far  in  the 
wild,  echolesa  desert,  a  fortress,  supposed  not  only  to  be  impregnable  but  un- 
approachable by  an  enemy.  No  European  eye  had  ever  beheld  it ;  it  remained 
like  one  of  the  fabulous,  enchanted  palaces  oi  old ;  its  precise  geographical  posi- 
tion was  almost  unknown,  and  to  reach  it  no  western  soldier  had,  as  ^et,  had  the 
hardihood  even  to  dare.  There  this  city  of  refuge  remained,  mysterious  and  un- 
conquered,  till  a  veteran  warrior  of  a  little  island  in  the  Western  Sea,  who  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  energy,  saw  that  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  reach  it ;  and 
having  so  determined,  immediately  put  his  resolution  into  practice ;  marched  off 
with  a  handful  of  followers  into  the  arid  plains,  where  it  was  supposed  to  exist, 
without  chart  or  map,  guided  by  the  compass  by  day,  and  the  stars  by  night, 
but  drawn  on  by  his  own  fierce  energy,  he  sought,  and  found,  and  conquered  ; 
as  has  been  said  of  Columbus'  dbcovery  of  a  world,  it  would  have  risen  before 
him  if  but  to  reward  his  hope.*  Ambition  prompted ;  genius  conceived,  but 
energy  alone  enabled  Napofeon  to  carry  his  cannon  over  the  Alps;  and  Davy 
might  have  lived  and  died  as  he  be^an,  an  obscure  apothecary,  but  for  the 
darinff  soul  which  pressed  him  onward  m  the  race.  It  is  needless,  however,  to 
defend  by  argument,  or  to  illustrate  by  example,  an  axiom  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  the  foregoing,  but  we  have  prefaced  this  biographical  notice  b^  these 
observations,  because  we  do  not  think  any  other  man  in  this  kingdom  is  more 
justly  entitled  to  whatever  credit  or  influence  they  bestow  than  the  subject  of 
this  memoir. 

To  describe  in  terms  of  hyperbole,  and  dress  up  in  superlatives,  the  course 
and  character  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  would  be  a  task  much  easier  to  our« 
5elve8 — ^but  we  feel  assured,  distasteful  both  to  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  our 
readers — than  to  detail,  without  any  flowers  of  language  or  rhetorical  adornment, 
his  labours  and  their  results.    A  philosopher  is,  however,  known  and  tried  by 
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his  works  ;  and  by  a  simple  enumeration  aiMl  detail  of  these,  we  tmdertake  to 
shew  good  cause  for  affording  a  niche  in  our  Walhalla  to  the  Irishmao,  with 
whose  memoir  we  now  present  our  readers. 

Robert  Kane  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1810,  and  educated  for  the  medicsl 
profession.  Ilis  early  tendency  to  chemical  pursuits,  and  to  the  indastri&l 
applications  of  science,  probably  arose  from  his  family  having  been  chemical 
manufacturers  in  this  city.  In  tfie  universal  collapse  which  followed  the  Union, 
in  Ireland  generally,  and  in  Dublin  in  particular,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
elapsed,  during  wtiich  there  was  a  total  prostration  of  all  the  vital  powers  of 
the  country ;  enterprise  ceased  ;  trade  languished,  nay,  literally  expired ; 
literature  was  altogether  extinguished ;  Iiish  science,  or^scientific  men,  took  but 
a  very  minor  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  world — ^law  schools  wc  had 
none — medicine  slept ;  the  very  wit  and  sparkling  eloquence  of  former  times 
appeared  as  if  crushed  by  the  blow  ;  our  University  seems  to  have  been  in  a  lUte 
almost  of  hybernation  ;  and  our  Royal  Academy  dragged  on  a  puny  existence,  at 
times  scarcely  able  to  collect  a  sufficient  auditory  at  its  meetings,  "f  me  it  is,  a  fev 
bright  stars  renuiined  or  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  firmament ;  aBrinklev, 
a  Grattan,  a  Kirwan,  a  Plunket,  a  Bushe,  and  a  Whitley  Stokes,  but  they  omy 
rendered  the  surrounding  darkness  more  palpable.  The  men  who  had  witnessed 
the  comparative  glory  of  the  Irish  nation,  fought  in  the  straggle  for  its  nui&Uai- 
ance,  and  beheld  itsdownfal  and  decay,  appeared  to  have  sickened  at  the  sight  of  iti 
desolation,  and  given  up  all  hopes  of  amendment ;  so  that  it  required  a  new  genenttioo 
to  arise  in  order  to  make  any  effort  for  its  improvement.  If  England,  with  unbe- 
coming asperity,  brags  of  the  millions — but  not  eight  millions,  be  it  remembered— 
which  she  has  doled  out  to  save  from  starvation  the  peasantry  of  this  portion  of 
the  united  kingdom,  it  would  be  well  that  she  occasionally  remembered  what 
she  rendered  Ireland  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  the  withdrawal  of  ber 
parliament,  her  nobility,  her  gentry,  and  her  trade. 

First  to  raise  itself  from  this  thraldom  and  inactivity,  and  to  spread  abroad  the 
fair  name  and  fame  of  the  science  and  literature  of  Dublin,  was  the  School  of 
Medicine,  of  which  we  have  given  some  account  upon  a  former  occasion.*  Mr. 
Kane  commenced  his  studies  at  a  propitious  time,  just  when  our  young  school 
of  medicine  was  struggling  into  life,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Meath  Hospitali 
then  the  great  focus  of  attraction,  under  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Graves  andDr.  Wuliam 
Stokes,  wnere  his  talents  and  unremitting  ^eal  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
soon  attracted  their  attention,  and  earned  thdr  warmest  approbation  and  asiift- 
ance.  At  this  period  we  did  not  possess,  in  Dublin,  a  single  periodical,  eitkr 
literary  or  professional,  and  great  indeed  were  the  difficulties  which  obstructed 
the  path  or  the  aspirant  after  scientiiic  fame.  A  smiedl  medical  society,  bov- 
ever,  principally  composed  of  the  students  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  was  atsrted 
at  this  time,  and  in  1829,  Mr.  Kane  received  a  j^old  medal  from  tiiis  body  for 
a  prize  essay  on  the  effects  of  morbid  poisons  mtroduced  into  the  circulstioo. 
The  year  foUowing  he  obtained,  after  a  public  examination,  the  clinical  clerkship 
of  the  Meath  Hospital,  a  situation  which  reflects  (he  highest  credit  on  its  founders, 
and  has,  we  have  reason  to  know,  conferred  most  signal  benefits  upon  the  acieoce 
of  medicine  in  this  country.  In  the  same  year  (18£U)),  he  also  earned  off  a  prize 
offered  by  Dr.  Graves  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Pathological  Condition  of  the 
Fluids  in  Typhus  Fever,  a  contribution  to  medical  science  in  wbich  heoombatod 
with  efiSsct  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  Broussab  and  the  aolodists,  al  that  tine 
widely  spread  over  this  country,  and  revived  the  humoral  pathology,  which  vi« 
then  making  great  way  upon  Uie  Continent,  under  the  guidance  of  the  cele- 
brated Am&af. 

While  carrying  on  these  laborious  investigations — researches  such  as  sddom 
occnpy  the  mind  of  a  student,  and  fulfilling  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office--«t- 
tendmg  to  the  sick,  and  recording  medical  cases  of  interest — he  entered  Trinity 
College,  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  only  de^ee  in  medicine  then  given  in  this 
country ;  and  notwithstanding  the  variety  and  intensity  of  his  other  oocapstions, 
his  university  career  was  not  without  distinction,  for  he  obtained  several  scienoe 
honours.  Although  Mr.  Kane  completed  his  medical  education,  and  became  s  li- 
centiate in  1832,  and  subsequently,  in  1841 ,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  King  sad 

*  See  the  Memoir  of  Robert  J.  Graves,  M.D.,  in  No.  110,  Feb.  18^ 
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Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  his  actual  medical  career  may  be  said  to 
Lave  ended  here;  for  circumstances  occurred,  about  this  time,  which  induced  him 
to  reiinqubh  all  thoughts  of  following  up  the  practical  portion  of  the  profession. 

Owing  to  circumstances,  here  unnecessiiry  to  detail,  the  classes  of  the  medical 
p^oIe^sion  at  that  time  consisted  of  physicians,  most  of  whom  had  graduated 
in  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  difHcuIties  which,  we  regret  to  say,  lay  in  the 
way  of  procuring  a  medical  degree  in  Ireland  ;  surgeons,  belonging  chiefly  to 
our  Irish  college ;  and  apothecaries,  who  stood  in  the  position  of  the  English 
iTPnend  practitioners,  prescribing  as  well  as  compounding  medicine,  all  of  whom 
u  ere  licentiates  of  the  Irish  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  many  of  whom  possessed 
(Kirrees  in  medicine  and  Surgery  from  some  of  the  English  or  Scotch  colleges. 
•Seeing  that  the  public  would  have  a  *'  general  practitioner,"  and  that  so  many 
members  of  their  own  body  were  in  possession  of  the  field,  the  Apothecaries' 
l'om{>any  determined,  with  laudable  zeal,  to  extend  and  improve  their  curricu- 
lum of  education  as  far  as  their  act  of  parliament  permitted.  They,  therefore, 
j'Foceeded,  in  1831,  to  establish  a  separate  chair  of  chemistry,  instead  of  the 
uaited  one  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica,  which  formerly  existed,  and  which 
was  filled  with  so  much  ability  by  Mr.  Donovan,  with  whose  labours  and  acquire- 
ments most  of  our  readers  are  familiar;  and  young  Kane,  then  a  students  was 
f'leoted  to  the  office.  From  this  circumstance  arose  the  School  of  the  Apothecaries' 
}iall ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  completely  directed  the  current  of  Mr.  Kane's 
liibours  into  a  purely  chemical  and  scientific  channel.  He  continued  to  be 
Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  till  1845,  when  he  wa< 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Aldridge.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  examin- 
ini;  board  of  the  Apothecaries*  Hall,  and  assisted  greatly  in  introducing  those 
improvements  into  the  course  of  education  now  required  by  that  body,  and  in  the 
organisation  of  the  School  of  Medicine  attached  to  that  institution,  from  which 
have  sprung  many  of  our  present  general  practitioners. 

Shortly  after  this  appointment,  the  young  professor  published  his  first  work, 
"  The  Elements  of  Pharmacy,"  which  was  ''intended  to  convey  to  the  student 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  more  important  pharmaceutical 
(>{>erations  are  founded,  and  thus  fill  up  that  space  which  exists  between  the 
mere  detail  of  the  processes  in  a  Pharmacopseia,  and  the  theoretic  explanations 
of  their  nature  given  in  a  systematic  book."  This  was,  we  believe,  the  first  at* 
tL'iupt  made  to  introduce  the  Continental  ideas  and  methods  of  treating  the 
frubjcct  into  Ireland. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  deficiency  of  periodical  literature  and  literary 
enterprise  in  Dublin  twenty  years  ago.  This  defect  the  energy  and  comprehen- 
sive mind  of  Professor  Kane  at  once  perceived  and  endeavoured  to  remedy,  as 
for  as  medicine  and  its  collateral  branches  were  concerned ;  and,  in  1832,  he 
projected  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Scietice,  intending  it  originally  for 
the  publication  of  articles  on  subjects  connected  with  chemistry  and  phar- 
niacy  ;  bat  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes,  who  became 
with  him  its  joint  editors,  it  appeared  as  a  journal  of  practical  medicine  as 
Well  as  chemistry.  His  direct  connexion  with  this  periodical  continued  till  1834, 
when  his  various  other  avocations  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  devote  to  it 
the  necessary  time  and  attention  which  effective  editorship  in  any  form  demands. 
From  1832  to  1837.  Professor  Kane  contributed  ten  papers  of  great  value  to 
that  periodical,  most  of  which  are,  however,  upon  subjects  not  generally  inte- 
resting to  the  general  reader ;  but  we  may  enumerate  among  them,  his  Memoir 
upon  the  ''Composition  of  the  Fluids  in  Diabetes ;"  in  which,  by  demonstrating 
that  the  quantity  of  organic  bases  is  not  affected  by  the  disease,  he  disproved 
the  old  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  theory  of  the  nature  of  that 
malady.  This,  together  with  the  two  former  papers  alluded  to,  were  of  consi* 
disable  value  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  Another  of  his  memoirs,  published 
alx>ut  this  time,  consisted  of  "Remarks  on  the  properties  of  the  Hydracids,"  in 
which  he  demonstrated  the  electro-positive  character  of  hydrogen,  and  the  con- 
<<r*c|uent  basic  properties  of  water,  and  the  other  hydrogen  compounds  usually 
culled  acids.  These  views,  then  considered  anomalous  and  startling,  have  been 
since  almost  universally  received. 

The  influence  which  this  periodical — ^first  projected  by  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  and  now  established  as  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
SdcnceLmhaa  had  upon  Uie  progress  of  medicine,  as  well  as  profesaional  and  even 
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general  literature  in  this  coantry^  it  is  impossible  to  calcnlate.  It  ms  the 
rst  successful  periodica!,  whether  scientific,  litenur,  or  mescal,  that  emanated 
from  the  Irish  press  daring  the  present  century,  and  it  has  now  reached  to  thirty- 
five  goodly  volumes.     Oar  own  magazine  was  commenced  in  the  following  year. 

In  1838,  Doctor  Kane  married  Miss  Baily.  authoress  of  ''  The  Irish  Flon," 
and  niece  to  Francis  Baily,  the  distinguished  astronomer. 

In  1834,  after  a  concours  of  public  lectures — the  first  of  the  kind,  we  belteTC, 
attempted  in  this  country — Dr.  Kane  was  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  a  situation  he  held  till  1847,  when  be 
resigned,  and  Dr.  W.  Barker  was  elected  in  his  stead.  His  most  instroctire 
lectures  at  this  institution  were  carefully  prepared,  and  characterised  bv  clar- 
ness,  impressiveness,  and  the  happy  adaptation  and  felicity  of  his  expenmeDL«; 
but  these  were  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with  uieir  practical  utilitr, 
and  their  great  value  in  an  industrial  and  manafactaring  point  of  riew.  Not 
only  in  his  addresses,  but  in  the  working  of  the  department  over  which  he  ])r^ 
sided  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  did  ne,  bv  ever^  means  in  his  power,  labour 
to  develop  the  latent  wealth,  and  i>romote  tne  agricaltand  and  manufactoring 
interests  of  Ireland.  At  the  triennial  exhibitions  of  our  manufactnres  be  gave 
illustrative  courses  of  lectures,  which  were  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
both  to  the  crowded  audiences  which  he  addressed,  ana  to  the  mannfac- 
turers  and  artisans  in  the  city.  In  1843,  Professor  Kane  detivercd  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  different  sources  of  industry  which  exiat  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  investigations  which  he  instituted  for  that  purpose 
were  afterwards  aniplified  and  worked  out  in  detail,  in  his  well-known  work 
upon  the  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude. 

We  must  now  go  back  some  nine  or  ten  years,  and  trace  this  distinguished 
Irishman's  onward  progress  in  another  institution  of  a  less  practical  but  more 
scientific  character — ^we  mean  the  Rojral  Irish  Academy,  of  whidh  he  was  elected 
a  member  in  1832,  and  placed  upon  its  council  in  1841.  Shortly  aftenrards  he 
was  elected  to  the  honourable  post  of  secretary  to  the  council,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Professor  M'CuUa^h,  when  that  gentleman  became  secretary  to  the 
academy.  This  office  Prolessor  Kane  continued  to  fill  till  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Queen's  College  at  Cork,  when  the  present  secretan-  to 
council,  the  Rev.  Professor  Graves,  was  elected. 

The  labours,  researches,  and  discoveries  which  Professor  Kane  laid  before 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  transactions  and  pro- 
ceedings of  that  learned  body.  Many  of  these  would  be  uninteresting,  and 
others  perhaps  not  understood  by  the  generality  of  our  readers.  The  two  fol- 
lowing, however,  should  be  particularly  noticed,  because  they  appear  to  lia\'e  is* 
fluenced  his  present  position  not  a  little. 

In  1835,  Professor  Kane  was  occupied  with  some  chemical  researches  on 
woodspirit,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  methods  of  analysis  employed  in 
these  countries  allowed,  and  had  read  an  account  of  his  resnlts  to  the  Uonl 
Irish  Academy,  when  he  found  that  Dumas  and  Peliffot  had  been  working  on 
the  same  subject  in  Paris,  and  by  the  superiority  of  the  Continental  methou;$  q( 
organic  analysis  had  not  only  obtained  all  his  results,  but  had  gone  much  further 
in  working  out  the  investigation.  He  then  felt  the  necessity  of  visiting  the 
Continental  chemical  and  other  scientific  schools,  and  daring  the  succeeding 
vear  he  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  laboratories  and  scientific 
institutions  of  Germany  and  France.  But  before  he  proceeded  to  the  Conti- 
nent, he  a^ain  brought  forward  the  subject  of  pyroligneous  spirit  at  the  meetinj^ 
of  the  British  Association  held  in  Dublin,  and  satisfactorily  established  the  troth 
of  his  investigations. 

There  is  scarcely  a  subject  in  either  science  or  literatare  which  is  not  open 
to  the  careful  investi^tion  of  the  industrious ;  and  in  chemistry,  either  from  the 
discrepancies  of  previous  enquirers,  or  owing  to  the  mode  of  investigation  em* 
ployed,  there  has  of  late  years  been  an  inviting  field  for  labour,  if  not  discoTerV' 
These  feelings  seem  to  have  actnated  the  subject  of  this  memoir  in  commencinir  a 
scries  of  researches  on  the  ammoniacal  compounds  of  mercury,  copper,  sod  zinc. 
The  results  which  he  arrived  at  were  first  broached  in  1836,  and  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion two  ^ears  afterwards,  when  they  were  published  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.   Immediately  after  their  appearance,  they  were  tnu* 
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lated  into  most  of  the  Continental  scientific  journals.  Eminent  chemists  in 
Stockholm  and  Berlin  yerified  all  Kane's  experiments;  and  Berzelius,  when 
de:M!ribing  their  results  in  his  annual  account  of  the  progress  of  chemistry,  char, 
acterised  them  as  the  most  remarkable  and  important  chemical  researches  of 
the  period,  as  they  had  clearly  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  electro -nega- 
tive radical  amidogene  and  the  true  nature  of  ammonia.  The  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  in  these  memoirs  have  since  been  adopted  by  idmost  all  philosophical 
chemists,  and  in  the  year  1643,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  awarded  the  Cunningham 
gold  medal  to  Professor  Elane  for  this  valuable  discovery ;  for  the  circumstances 
attending  which,  as  well  as  a  short  analysis  of  these  researches,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  address  of  •the  then  president,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  published 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy. 

In  1840,  Professor  Kane  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  some 
researches  on  the  colouring  matters  of  the  lichens,  which  were  subse- 
quently published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,**  under  the  head 
of  '*  Contributions  to  the  Chemical  History  of  Archil  and  Litmus."  This 
memoir  was  the  pioneer  into  an  untrodden  and  extremely  difficult  field  of  re- 
K*arch.  The  complexity  of  the  results  from  the  examination  of  bodies  so  prone 
to  decomposition,  and  so  hard  to  distinguish,  is  so  great,  that  the  difficulty 
of  even  indicating  the  general  nature  of  their  chemical  constitution  can 
scarcely  be  understood,  except  by  those  who  have  themselves  worked  at  the 
subject.  The  merit  of  this  memoir  was  at  once  recognized,  and  so  quickly  and 
highly  appreciated,  that  although  the  author  announced  his  conviction  that  sub- 
se<|uent  investigation  might  be  expected  to  add  to,  and  perhaps  to  modify  many 
of  the  results  at  which  he  had  arrived,  the  Royal  Society  immediately  conferred 
upon  him  their  royal  medals. 

We  might  proceed  still  further  in  describing  and  descanting  upon  the  various 
memoirs  contributed  by  Professor  Kane  to  dinerent  periodicals,  as  well  as  pub- 
lij^cd  in  the  proceedings  and  transactions  of  learned  bodies,  were  it  necessary 
to  elucidate  tne  subject,  or  if  they  could  be  at  all  understood  by  the  general 
reader.  Before,  however,  we  mention  his  two  ^reat  published  works,  we  would 
here, — ^because  it  appears  next  in  the  chronological  order  of  his  labours,  and  be- 
i'ausc  wc  have  reason  to  know  that  it  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  soil 
analysis  of  Ireland,— introduce  the  subject  of  the  report  upon  the  Ord- 
nance Memoir,  made  by  order  of  the  government  in  1843.  We  here  find 
two  letters  from  Professor  Kane  ;  the  one  descriptive  of  the  materials  requisite 
for  a  proper  memoir  on  the  productive  economy  of  this  kingdom ;  the  other, 
a  series  of  answers  to  certain  queries  made  by  the  commissioners  re- 
i'[>ecting  the  prooriety  of  publishing  the  information  collected  by  the  ofiicers 
employed  in  tne  Ordnance  Survey  generally,  and  in  particular,  on  the  subject 
of  agricalture,  mineral  products,  natural  resources,  and  the  value  of  establishing 
a  museam  of  economic  geolo^;^  similar  to  that  erected  in  London  some  years 
previously.  As  this  latter  subject  is  of  such  vital  importance,  particularly  to  a 
country  in  a  transition  state,  and  situated  as  our's  now,  when  every  suggestion 
calculated  to  make  known  her  wealth,  incite  and  properly  direct  her  industry, 
and  display  her  natural  resources,  should  be  respected,  we  willingly  insert  tne 
following  recommendations  of  Professor  Kane,  the  more  especially  as  they 
would  appear  to  be,  even  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  carried  out,  the  only  ones 
acted  on  by  the  government  since : — 

'*  The  publication  of  the  collection  made  in  the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
may  be  of  the  very  highest  utility,  in  developing  the  productive  resources  of  Ireland. 
Farther,  as  the  means  which  the  survey  affords  for  collecting  information  surpasses 
the  opportunities  of  even  the  most  active  individuals,  so  its  organisation  in  one  de- 
partment affords  a  power  of  comparison  and  verification  of  results  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  where  those  results  are  to  be  made  the  bases  of  practical  in- 
dustry. This  is  well  seen ;  where,  in  determining  the  most  suitable  localities  for 
the  application  of  capital  and  labour  in  any  branch,  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
physical,  geological,  and  statistical,  require  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  losses  which  imperfect  information  might  occasion,  and  which  are  not 
more  destructive  to  the  individuals  who  suffer  than  to  the  country,  by  the  unfa- 
vourable precedents  which  are  thus  established. 

**  Although  there  may  be  practical  difficulties  met  with  in  applying  the  informa- 
tion given  by  the  survey  to  the  local  objects  of  mining,  manufactures,  agriculture. 
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Ike,  yet  I  cannot  trace  in  those  difficnlties  more  than  what  erery  person  must 
expect  to  meet  who  starts  any  branch  of  indostrj  in  a  new  locality--acces8  to 
markets  and  to  materials  not  produced  on  the  spot ;  intelligent  superintendence, 
and  a  supply  of  skilled  labour,  will  present  difficulties,  towards  overcoming  which 
nothing  can  assist  more  the  capitalist  than  the  conviction  that  the  main  foundation 
of  his  enterprise  is  real :  that  the  information  of  the  nature  of  the  locality  on  which 
he  acts  is  exact ;  and  this  detiniteness  and  authority  cannot,  as  I  conceive,  be  ob- 
tained in  any  examination  of  the  country  so  fully,  cheaply,  and  rapidly  as  by  the 
corps  of  qualified  observers  belonging  to  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

"  Although,  in  many  Instances,  certain  plants  have  been  found  connected  with 
peculiar  soils,  and  certain  animals  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  soil  and  vee^ 
tion,  I  doubt  whether  science  can  as  yet  announce  any  general  principle  of  this  kind 
by  which  practical  men  might  act.  The  observations  made  in  the  course  of  tl» 
survey  on  this  point  may  become,  however,  doubly  of  importance ;  for,  considwed 
as  isolated  facts,  they  may  be  practically  employed,  and  may,  when  in  suffiriat 
number,  indicate  the  general  rule  from  which  practical  guidance  may  in  other  cir- 
cumstances be  deduced.  ^ 

"  It  would  certainly  bo  necessary  to  determine,  by  chemical  exammation,  the 
nature  of  all  the  leading  and  characteristic  varieties  of  soils,  minerals,  ores,  sad 
mineral  waters.  1  consider,  however,  that  by  organising  a  proper  plan  for  the 
chemical  department,  the  number  of  quantitative  analyses  to  be  made  might  be  it- 
duced  within  moderate  limits,  and  the  expense  become  very  trifling,  in  comparison 
with  the  Importance  and  positive  utility  of  the  work. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  time  requisite  for  such  a  work ;  but  if  the  qoestura 
refers  only  to  the  time  required  for  the  execution  of  the  chemical  business,  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  if  the  specimens  be  ready,  the  work  would  be  carried  on  at  the  rate 
of  two  counties  per  annum,  or  three  counties  in  the  central  district,  whose  aniform 
geological  character  presents  a  less  variety  of  soils  and  minerals  to  be  analysed. 

"A  collection  of  fossils,  and  other  objects  of  natural  history  illustrative  of  the 
local  circumstances  and  structure  of  Ireland,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  vala- 
able  as  a  means  of  education  and  enjoyment  to  the  people ;  and  from  the  namber  of 
specimens  collected  in  the  survey,  there  might  be  established  such  museums  in  all 
the  chief  towns  of  Ireland,  and  thus  accomplish  with  ease  a  result  almost  imprac- 
ticable to  local  associations,  unless  at  a  vast  expense. 

**  I  attach  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  establishment  in  Dublin  of  aceotral 
mttseum  of  economic  geology,  on  the  plan  of  that  in  London.  It  is,  as  I  have  fomwi 
in  my  own  person,  almost  impossible  to  collect  specimens  of  the  various  miuerau 
and  rocks  capable  of  useful  application  without  a  personal  survey,  the  expense  of 
which  to  an  individual  is,  of  course,  prohibitory.  The  exhibition  of  these,  in  the 
forms  best  calculated  to  show  their  technical  value,  such  as  pillars,  vases,  &c.,  goa 
also  far  beyond  any  private  means.  In  fact,  I  may  say,  that  for  several  years  back 
I  have  been  most  anxious  to  form  an  Irish  technical  museum,  and  have  def  oted  all 
my  spare  time,  and  as  much  money  as  I  could  afford,  to  that  object,  but  only  vritn 
the  result  of  convincing  me  that,  whilst  nothing  can  be  more  important,  indeed  more 
necessary,  for  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland  than  such  a  collection,  it  is  only 
by  public  meanH  that  it  can  be  effected,  or,  indeed,  in  order  to  make  it  public!/ 
available,  that  it  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

'*  The  prosecution  of  the  ordnance  memoir  will  leave  the  materials  for  such  mo- 
seum  ready  at  hand ;  and,  certainly,  if  the  opportunity  be  lost,  it  can  only  be  re- 
sumed by  the  expenditure  of  much  more  time  and  money  than  could  be  at  preset 
necessary.  From  much  attention  given  to  this  subject,  I  am  convinced  that  bf 
shch  means,  coupled  with  a  well-directed  system  of  industrial  education,  a  orofouod 
change  could  bo  rapidly  effected  in  the  aspect  of  this  country.'* — pp.  78»  7d. 

From  these  suggestions  apparently  arose  the  "Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 
As  we  expect  the  most  beneficial  results  to  spring  from  this  institution,  and  a? 
it  is  one  calculated  to  benefit  every  class  in  the  community,  we  must  still  farther 
dilate  upon  its  merits,  intentions,  and  mode  of  working.  The  Irish  suncy  (rm 
which  it  sprung,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  so  frequently  made  m  the 
pages  of  this  journal,  commenced  in  1825,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel,  now 
General  Colby ;  but  ita  great  moving  power  was  Captain  Larcom,  an  English 
gentleman,  but  so  long  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and 
moreover  so  national  in  his  views,  that  we  had  almost  styled  him  our  dbtingoifhcjl 
countrvman.  The  original  plan  of  this  grand  national  undertaking  ^^^'.^ 
carriea  out,  have  rendered  Ireland  better  Icnown,  and  would  have  devdoped  it» 
resources  more  advantageously  than  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  for,  acconung 
to  a  letter  addressed  by  Colonel  Colby  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  then  first  ckrt 
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of  the  Ordnance^  we  learn  that  the  trigonometrical  and  topographical  snrvey 
should  be  considered  as  a  foundation  for  statistical,  antiquarian,  geological, 
and  biological  surveys.  Such,  however,  it  should  be  remembered  was  the 
original  intention  ;  and  to  carry  this  into  effect  has  been  so  frequently  and  so 
urgently  pressed  upon  the  government  by  some  of  the  most  learned  as  well  as 
some  of  tne  most  influential  men  in  the  country.  It  does  not  appertain  to  the 
subject  in  hand  to  follow  out  this  matter  further,  or  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
why  government  thought  fit  to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  great  work.  Such, 
however,  was  the  fact.  The  trigonometrical  and  topographical  survey  was 
completed,  and  the  splendid  maps,  the  result  of  these  investigations,  have  been 
published  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  memoir  of  Londonderry,  which  was 

Srinci pally  the  labour  of  Captain  Larcom,  Dr.  Petrie,  Captain  rortlock,  and 
Ir.  O'Donovan,  and  the  geological  survey  of  a  limited  district  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  by  Captain  Portlock,  no  further  immediate  result  followed.  The  govern- 
ment relinquished  the  idea  of  giving  to  the  public  the  information  acquired 
with  snch  care  and  expense.  A  geological  and  zoological  collection,  however,  was 
formed  at  the  Ordnance  Office  m  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  thus  the  matter  rested 
for  some  years.  Again  and  again  the  government  were  entreated  to  continue 
the  work,  and  several  meetings  of  scientific  men  were  held  on  the  subject,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  commission  of  inquiry  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  allude  to  another  result  of  this  movement.  Mr.,  now 
Sir  Henry,  De  la  Beche,  as  soon  as  the  surveys  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
were  published,  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  colour  geologically  the 
maps  of  these  districts,  and  thus  in  process  of  time  arose  the  present  geological 
survey  of  England,  which  it  was  afterwards  sought  to  extend  to  this  country. 

In  1846,  the  measures  recommended  in  the  letter  of  Professor  Kane,  who 
bad  now  acquired  additional  celebrity  by  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
his  great  work  upon  the  Industrial  ftesources  of  Ireland,  were  in  part  carried 
out ;  the  museum  in  Stephen 's-green  was  created,  and  he  was  appointed  Director. 
The  ordnance,  zoological,  and  mineral  collection  at  Mountjoy  was  also  removed 
to  it.  This  institution  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  but  the  geological  survey  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, and  which  is  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Professor  Oldham,  is 
still  dependent  on  the  English  survey. 

We  do  not  think  we  arc  prolonging  this  memoir  too  much  by  giving 
some  account  of  the  objects  of  this  estabishment — one  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  and  which  the  government  seem  more 
inclined  to  foster  than  anpr  other  ;  neither  arc  we  deviating  from  the  subject- 
matter  in  hand,  because,  m  describing  the  working  of  this  great  national  un- 
dertakinjg,  we  feel  we  are  in  a  great  measure  recounting  the  labours  of  its 
its  foun^r.  We  quote  the  following  from  the  circular  lalely  issued  by  the 
Director : — 

"  The  principal  object  of  this  institution  is  to  represent  and  exhibit  the  ma- 
terials for  agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing  industry  which  Ireland  contains, 
and  to  elucidate  and  expose  the  means  by  which  those  materials  may  be  rendered 
available  for  the  improvement  of  this  country.  It  is  proposed  that  the  museum 
fhall  embrace — 

•*  1st. — A  complete  collection  of  the  rocks,  minerals,  and  ores  of  Ireland.  The 
latter  in  all  the  stages  of  metallurgic  process  through  which  they  pass. 

••  2d. — A  complete  collection  of  the  characteristic  soils  of  Ireland,  with  the 
oatural  manures  occurring  or  employed  in  the  localities  and  the  varieties  of 
agricttltoral  produce  obtained  therefrom. 

^^3rd. — Such  a  collection  of  the  organic  constituents  of  our  rocks  as  may 
perfectly  elucidate  the  geological  history  of  this  island. 

"  4th. — Such  collections  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  Ireland  as  may  serve  to  fix 
and  promote  our  knowledge  of  its  climate  and  agricultural  character,  as  shown  by 
itH  vegetation,  and  also  as  may  indicate  the  part  to  be  derived  by  industry  from  its 
native,  animal,  and  vegetable  products. 

"  5th. — Collections  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  various  manufacturing  processes, 
together  with  the  products  in  the  difierent  stages  through  which  they  pass  until 
final  elaboration. 

*^  6th. — Collections  of  models  of  the  more  important  kinds  of  mining,  manufac« 
tnrtog,  and  agricnltoral  machinery. 

««  7ili A  collection  of  models  of  nets,  boats,  and  fishing  implements,  such  as  in 
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connection  with  the  collections  of  natural  history  shall  illustrate  the  avulible 
fisheries  of  Ireland. 

**  The  new  institution  embraces  a  chemical  department,  destined  for  carrying  on 
such  investigations  as  may  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  history  ana  iti- 
dustrial  capabilities  of  Ireland,  and  supply  that  analytical  information  ss  to  the 
nature  of  our  soils  upon  which  sound  agricultural  improvement  must  be  based. 

"Finally,  the  museum  includes  a  department  of  documents  and  records  of  an 
economic  or  descriptive  character  regarding  the  past  history  and  present  condition 
of  our  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  industry.  To  these  documcsto 
reference  shall  at  all  times  be  easy  to  those  persons  interested  in  theur  study." 

The  several  departments  of  this  museum  will  thus  exhibit  each  branch  of 
science  carried  out  into  practical  effect,  and  show  the  application  of  tk 
various  specimens  employed  in  arts  and  manufactures.  Although  all  tk 
specimens,  &c.,  will  be  purely  native,  the  models  of  machinery,  and  the  im- 
proved samples  of  produce  will  not  be  confined  to  those  in  use  in  this  couatrr ; 
as  one  of  tne  main  objects  is  to  show  to  what  perfection  we  mi^ht  arrive,  and 
the  best  means  of  doing  so  with  our  Irish  materials.  The  zoological  section  has 
been  arranged  by  Mr.  fiaU^  the  able  Director  of  the  Museum  of  the  UniversitT. 

The  chemical  department  at  present  worked  with  so  much  energy  by  Mr.  Sul- 
livan— a  gentleman  reared  in  the  laboratory  of  Giessen,  and  from  whom  we  ex- 
pect great  things  hereafter — is  one  of  the  most  attractive  as  well  as  most  neces- 
sary of  &\\  the  divisions  of  this  great  Institution.  A  j;eneral  analysb  of  our  soilb  a 
being  now  proceeded  with  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  surface  map  of  Irelsod, 
which  will  show,  when  other  matters,  such  as  inclination,  height  above  the  sea, 
&c.,  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  value  which  the  soil  of  Uiis  coontrv  is 
capable  of  arriving  at.  Mr.  Griffith's  valuation  serves  as  the  basis  of  this.  Otlier 
inaustrial  questions  will  also  be  taken  into  account ;  such  as  the  constitution  of 
our  limestones,  in  relation  to  their  value  as  building  materials  or  as  manures; 
the  commercial  value  of  our  coals,  and,  in  fact,  every  question  of  a  similar  kmd 
requiring  the  aid  of  the  chemist,  which  may  occur  during  the  progress  of  the 
geological  survey,  will  be  here  investigated,  and  the  results  published  from  time 
to  time,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  geology  of  each  county,  made  by  the 
staff  of  the  geological  survey.  The  paramount  importance  of  this  deparUnent 
at  the  present  moment  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment,  and  we  are  not  withoat 
hopes  mat  this  branch  of  the  museum  mav  soon  be  made  available  as  a  school  ot 
practical  chemistry,  where  one  of  the  principal  wants  of  the  county,  properly 
instructed  manufacturers,  may  be  supplied. «  Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  oor 
wish  to  enlarge  upon  these  interesting  and  fruitful  topics,  and  of  the  mode  io 
which  the  soils  are  collected,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  analysis. 

The  building  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  government  for  this  muscom 
was  originally  the  town  residence  of  Lord  Castlecoote,  and  was  af^ervanl^ 
occupied  by  Lord  Chancellor  Manners.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  man- 
sions  of  our  nobility  are  somewhat  similarly  occupied  at  present.  The  princely 
house  of  "Ireland's  only  duke,"  is  now  the  property  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ;  Mornington  House,  where  the  hero  or  Waterloo  was  bom,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  ;  Tyrone  House  has  become  a  national 
school ;  Aldborough  House  has  lately  been  turned  into  a  barrack :  Fowerscoun 
House — ^formerly  the  stamp>office— is  now  filled  with  linsey-woolaeys  and  Man- 
chester cottons ;  Moira  House  affords  shelter  to  street  mendicants ;  Bclvcdtn 
House  is  a  school ;  Charlemont  House — ultimus  Ronumorum^-once  the  rcpositon* 
of  so  much  taste  and  elegance,  is  now  untenanted,  and  mouldering  to  decay ; 
and  Antrim  House,  the  splended  residence  of  Sir  Capel  Molyneux,  is  broken 
up  and  let  in  tenements  1  Nor  is  this  all.  Our  House  of  Lords  and  Common5 
is  a  bank ;  the  ancient  Archiepiscopal  Palace  a  horse-police  barrack ;  our 
Linen  Hall  a  military  depot;  and  our  Koyfd  Exchange  a  sort  of  mau- 
soleum;  while  Henrietta-street,  nearly  every  house  in  which  was  omt 
tenanted  by  a  nobleman  or  a  judge,  is  chiefly  used  for  law  chambers 
and  attorneys'  offices.  In  a  few  years  more,  if  the  present  8}*8tem  <>^ 
centralisation  is  carried  out,  we  suppose  we  shall  see  Dublin  Cystic 
a  head  police-office ;  the  Four  Courts  will  probably  be  converted  into  a 
city  marshalsea  or  an  additional  poorhouse ;  the  viceregal  residence  ft^ 
the  Fhcenix-park  a  model  farm;  the  Richmond  Hospital  a  convict  depot. 
and  the  Royal  Hospital,  at  Kilmainham,  a  refuge  for  decayed  detectives.   I>^ 
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ve  blame  the  government  for  these  changes  already  made  or  in  contempla- 
tion?   Most  certainly  we  do  not. 

In  1841-42,  Dr.  Ejeine  published  his  most  extensive  work,  *'  The  Elements  of 
Chemistry,"  Uie  merits  of  which  were  immediately  recognised  by  the  greatest 
chemists  m  England  and  America,  who  declared  that  it  was  the  best  introduce 
tion  to  that  science  that  had  yet  appeared.  It  has  since  become  the  class-book 
in  nearly  all  our  schools ;  it  was  mtroduced  by  Faraday  into  the  curriculum  of 
education  at  Woolwich  ;  and  Dr.  Draper,  in  his  preface  to  the  American  edition, 
says  that  it  is,  ''as  a  text-book,  undoubtedly  the  best  extant  in  the  English  Ian- 
gnage.*'  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  its  immense  success,  and  at  the 
fact  of  a  new  edition  having  been  called  for  during  the  present  year.* 

Connected  with  the  publication  of  the  Amencan  edition  of  this  work,  we 
feel  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  following  incident.  It  met  with  a  very 
rapid  sale  in  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Draper  immediately  wrote  to  Pro- 
feasor  Kane,  and  presented  him  with  a  portion  of  the  profit-s  of  the  sale  of  the 
work.  It  is  possible  that  other  instances  may  be  known  of  similar  generous 
acts,  bat  we  are  not  aware  of  them. 

In  the  years  1843  and  1844,  the  Repeal  epidemic  prev^led  in  this  country 
to  an  extent  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  describe.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  looked  to  political  changes  alone  for  amelioration  of  the 
<liificalties  and  distresses  under  which  they  then,  as  now,  laboured ;  our  native 


industry — ^never  very  energetic — languished  more  than  it  had  ever  done  within 
the  memory  of  man,  and  the  agitation  which  then  distracted  men's  minds  has 
hardly  yet  subsided.   At  this  crisis  appeared  a  work,  the  most  popular  as  well  as 


the  most  opportune  which  was  ever  published  in  connexion  with  this  country,  we 
mean  Dr.  &uie*s  ''Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,"  the  object  of  which  was 
to  direct  attention  to  the  various  sources  of  wealth  in  fuel,  water-power,  mines, 
agricultmre,  and  manufactures,  which  this  country  affords,  as  well  as  showing 
t£e  cheapest  and  best  modes  of  making  them  available.  As  has  been  justly  ob- 
serred  bya  cotemporary,  the  industrial  resources,  ** whether  regarded  as  a 
source  ot  information  on  almost  every  subject  connected  with  the  capabilities  of 
this  country^  or  as  affording  suggestions  for  turning  these  capabilities  to  account, 
it  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  work  which  has  ever  issued  from  the  Irish 
press."  Accurate  in  its  statements  and  its  figures,  not  over  tedious  m  its  de-* 
tails,  simple  yet  impressive  in  its  language,  just  in  its  conclusions,  and  hishly-i 
instructive  in  its  si:^gestions — it  will  long  remain  a  monument  of  the  autnor*s 
^neral,  chemical,  scientific^  and  statistical  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  energy 
industry,  and  patriotism. 

The  labours  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  real  lasting  benefits  which  he  confers 
upon  science,  are  not  generally  understood,  and,  consequently,  not  always  appre- 
ciated by  the  public.  By  his  cotemporarics  in  science,  and  his  equals  m  talent, 
they  are  valued ;  but,  at  llie  same  time,  there  are  certain  popular  efifects  which  find 
an  echo  and  a  home  in  the  minds  of  the  community  at  large.  Thus  Davy's 
safetjr  lamp,  by  which  hundreds  of  lives  are  annually  preserved — a  very  simple 
contrivance,  but  the  result  of  profound  chemical  knowledge  and  philosophical 
investigation — his  discovery  of^  the  laughing  gas,  and  his  lectures  and  writings 
upon  agricultural  chemistry — although  neither  of  these  two  latter  has  turned 
out  of  such  importance  as  was,  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  attributed  to 
them— 4ire  in  the  public  mind  chiefly  associated  with  his  name;  while  his 
greatest  achievements  are  known  only  to  the  few  who  engage  in  similar  pur- 
suits. And  thus  will  for  ever  remain,  associated  with  the  name  of  Kane,  "The 
Indnstrial  Resources  of  Ireland,"  which  was  bought  up  with  such  rapidity,  that 
the  second  edition  was  issued  within  a  few  months  uom  tne  publication  of  the  first. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  the  great  national  importance 
of  this  book,  as  well  as  its  special  applicability  to  the  period ;  and  many  of  the 
author's  subsequent  honours  and  appointments  may,  with  pride,  be  traced  to 

*  "  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  includine  the  most  re- 
cent dtscoreries  and  applications  of  the  Science  to  Medicine  ana  Pharmacy,  to 
Agricaltnre,  and  to  Manufactures."  Illustrated  by  230  Woodcuts.  New  Edition, 
^vo,  pp.  1069.     Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith.     1849. 
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the  effects  of  this  book.    Certainly  in  Professor  Kane's  instance,  literature  and 
science  have  not  passed  unrewarded. 

In  1845,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  appointed,  in  conjanetioQ  with  Pro- 
fessors Lindley  and  Fiayfair,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  examine  into  the 
causes  and  means  of  preventing  the  potato  blight.  It  is  needless  to  tell  our 
readers  that  that  commission  was  not  attended  with  any  beneficial  results. 

In  the  February  of  the  year  following,  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  elected 
Dr.  Kane  an  honorary  member,  on  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  his  professor- 
ship of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  body,  immedi- 
ately following.  Lord  Heytesbury,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  publicly 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  as  a  mark  of  the  appreciation  ia 
which  the  government,  as  well  as  the  members  of  that  institution,  held  "the 
learning,  talent,  and  scientific  services,  by  which  his  professorship  had  beea 
distinguished."    See  Proceedings  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  Feb.  Iii46. 

In  the  same  year,  Sir  Robert  E^ane  was  appointed  one  of  the  Irish  Relief 
Commissioners  with  Sir  Randolph  Routh  and  Mr.  Twistleton,  and  also,  aa  the 
reward  of  his  nmny  services,  was  honoured  by  the  government  with  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  new  Queen's  College  at  Cork. 

During  the  last  two  years.  Sir  Robert  Kane  has  been  principally  occupied  in  tk 
preparation  of  the  pro^amme  and  curriculum  of  education  of  the  new  Qoeen  s 
colleges,  and  in  organismg  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  of  which  we  have  alreidj 
given  a  description.    But  his  active  utilitarian  mind  and  rapid  pen  were  not  alto- 
gether unemployed,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  Ireland  were  concerned,  during  tkt 
period.  Our  Koyal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society,  of  which  body  Sir  Robert 
Kane  is  one  of  the  council,  publish  quarterly  an  <*  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Journali"*  to  which  he  has  contributed  several  most  valuable  practical  papers, 
characterised  by  sound  common  sense,  as  well  as  deep,  scientific  research,  and  & 
happy  facility  of  popularising  knowledge.   Of  these  we  may  in  particular  specify 
the  articles  upon  *'  the  Importance  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Education  \ 
the  discussion  of  *'  the  Large  and  Small  Farm  Question,  considered  in  regard  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,"  and  the  essay  upon  "the  Institutions  fur 
the  Improvement  of  Continental  Agriculture."  Many  of  the  author's  views  were 
broached,  it  ia  true,  in  earlier  times  by  Arthur  Young,  and  Wakefield,  and,  more 
lately,  by  Captain  J.  P.  Kennedy,  now  Military  Secretary  in  India ;  but  nerer 
put  forward  with  the  eloquence  or  force  of  reasoning,  nor  based  upon  the  same 
chemical  knowledge  ;  and,  from  the  apathetic  condition  of  the  rulers  and  pro- 
prietors of  this  countrv,  never  felt  or  acted  on  as  at  present,    Inthcedttca- 
tional  improvement  of  our  people,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  the  employer  aa  well  3» 
the  mere  tiller,  can  we  alone  hope  for  amendment ;  and  feeling  as  we  do,  in  coiq- 
mon  with  Sir  R.  Kane,  the  urgent  necessity  for  inculcating  these  principles  upon 
every  occasion,  we  quote  the  wUowing  extracts  from  two  of  his  last  papers,  not 
merely  because  they  are  from  his  pen,  but  because  they  can  never  oe  too  fre- 
quently brought  before  the  Irish  public : — 

'*  Among  the  many  circumstance  which  have  conspired  to  plunge  this  conntr/ 
into  the  slough  of  despond,  from  which  even  her  most  sanguine  friends  have  tb^ir 
misgivings  of  how  soon  she  may  be  expected  to  emerge,  not  one  has  exercif^^ 
more  extensive  or  more  deadening  influence  than  the  absence  of  prop^^ 
means  of  education  in  those  practical  arts  which  must  ever  form  the  staple  of  th* 
occupation,  and  supply  the  means  of  living,  of  the  people.  For  the  mono;  po^^^ 
of  every  social  improvement  must  be  instruction.  It  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
that  we  may  be,  in  the  abstract,  convinced  that  Ireland  possesses  within  hers«u 
the  sources  from  whence  even  more  than  her  present  population  might  be  svp* 
ported  in  peace  and  plenty.  It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  advertise  such  ftff^ 
to  neighbouring  countries,  soliciting  that  their  better  instructed  and  more  en(»'|^><^ 
people  may  transfer  a  portion  of  their  superior  skill  and  enterprise  to  oar  soil  It 
IS  our  duty,  or  we  should  rather  say  the  duty  of  those  who  are  in  a  positioa  to 
influence  the  direction  of  such  events,  to  provide  that  the  Irish  people  snail  be  en- 
abled themselves  to  utilize  the  capabilities  with  which  Providence  has  blessed  tbeir 
country :  and  that  if  it  be  proclaimed  that  in  Ireland  the  sources  of  indoitnii 
power  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  and  that  Irish  agriculture  is  a  disgrace  t<> 

•  The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Journal,  including  the  Reports,  Essars,  *n^ 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland.  PoDli*De<l 
quarterly,  by  James  McGlashan,  Dublin. 
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European  ciTilUation»  we  shoald  also  be  informed  how  those  evils  are  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  means  shoald  be  adopted  for  affording,  in  every  locality,  and  to  every 
class,  the  most  efficient  practical  instruction  in  industry." — No.  iL,  pp.  67,  68. 

And  again,  in  the  last  article  referred  to,  we  read : — 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  we  may  expect  a  vast  increase  of  return  from  agricul- 
tural operations,  according  as  the  progress  of  science  and  its  application  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  shall  have  enabled  us  to  carry  on  our  field  operations  with 
more  precise  economy  and  more  special  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  Also,  that 
the  spread  of  improvement  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  farming 
community  will  create  on  the  wider  area  of  industry  so  brought  into  play,  returns 
commensurate  to  the  enterprise,  foresight,  and  skill  that  the  higher  class  of  the 
British  farmers  possess.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  what  we  can  do  in 
thi.s  respect,  our  neighbour  a  and  competitors  can  do  also.  We  can  have  no  mo- 
ot »poly  of  the  results  of  chemical  discoveries,  nor  of  the  applications  of  science  to 
apiculture.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  recollect  that  the  very  movement  of 
scientific  agriculture  which  now  excites  so  much  attention  in  Great  Britain  hiks 
mainly  had  its  origin  in  the  chemical  researches  of  foreigners — particularly  of 
Spreng^l,  of  Boussmgault,  and  of  Liebig  ;  and  that  Johnston  and  others  who  have 
dt^voted  themselves  to  the  subject  in  these  countries,  and  who  have  done  great 
.vervice  by  pruning  down  many  of  the  too  prurient  shoots  of  scientific  speculation 
of  the  foreign  school,  as  well  as  by  original  additions  to  our  knowledge,  are  still 
but  co-labourers  in  the  common  field  ;  and  that  all  these  applications  of  science 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  are  now  being  just  as  much  sought  after  and 
applied  by  the  intelligent  agriculturists  of  the  continental  nations  as  they  are  here. 
On  this  score,  and  oi^  the  general  state  of  agriculture  on  the  Continent,  there 
U — at  least  in  this  country — a  great  deal  of  misconception  ;  and  it  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  error  to  suppose  that  improvement  is  not  there  also  advancing  with 
rapid  strides.  • 

**  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the  farming  and  proprietary  classes  in  these 
countries  to  look  well  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  agricultural  knowledge,  and  to 
assist  the  progress  of  science  applied  to  agriculture.  It  is  from  these  sources 
that  whatever  prosperity  may  attend  on  farming  in  this  country  for  the  futuro 
must  be  derived.  Already  great  and  important  steps  have  been  taken  with  this 
most  Tital  object ;  but  even  with  all  that  is  yet  done  we  should  not  be  content. 
The  angels*  visits  of  the  practical  instructor  should  be  converted  into  permanent 
occupation,  for  by  such  method  alone  can  the  success  of  amelioration  be  pre- 
>'erved.  The  parish  school  and  the  poorhouse  should  be  rendered  centres  of  sound 
atpneultural  instruction.  The  schools  of  agriculture  proposed  in  the  new  pro- 
vincial colleges  should  have  attached  the  means  of  full  practical  illustration  ;  and 
where  poor  continental  governments  have  given  up  for  agricultural  education  the 
royal  residences  of  Grignon,  of  Hohenheim,  of  MsBgelin,  of  Schleinheim,  and  so 
many  others,  the  waste  area  of  the  Curragh  might  be  rendered  the  centre  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  to  the  farming  classes  of  this  country." — No.  vi.,  pp.  417,  418. 

Thus  liave  we  followed,  step  by  step,  the  onward  progress  of  the  great  Irish 
chemist  of  the  present  day — thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  recount  his  labours, 
and  briefly  to  enumerate  their  just  rewards ;  and,  we  ask  our  readers,  whether 
we  haye  not  fairly  established  the  position  which  we  assumed  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  memoir  ?  With  one  word  more  we  are  done.  To  the  slothful 
and  the  indolent,  wasting  their  time  in  vain  rcpinings  for  the  unhappy  position 
either  of  their  own  affairs  or  the  condition  of  the  country  generally — to  the 
sneering  and  captious,  who  try  to  discover  for  other  men's  rewards  and 
greatness  some  unworthy  reason — to  the  vapouring  politician,  who  wastes  his 
own  time  and  that  of  others  in  useless  agitation — to  the  young  and  unknown 
aspirant  after  fame,  who  fears  there  may  not  be  room  for  him  in  the  crowded 
halls  of  science  ; — ^to  every  Irishman  who  will  calmly  examine  the  course  which 
Sir  Robert  Kane  has  trodden ;  who  will  review  his  past  career ;  struggling  with 
difficulties — difiiculties  of  position,  of  fortune,  and,  at  one  time,  of  religion— 
hi?  rigorous  dynamical  intellect  and  fierce  energy,  bursting  the  thraldom  in  which 
accident  had  bound  him — snatching  the  highest  rewards  which  science  holds  out 
to  her  Totaries — elevating  the  lana  in  which  we  live,  by  .associating  himself  with 
her  truest  and  best  interests,  and  spreading  abroad  her  fame  upon  the  pages  of 
literature  and  science — earning  for  the  present  the  title  of  patriot,  and  carving 
fur  himself  a  name  which  history  shall  transmit  to  future  time — to  all,  we  would 
^.ly :  the  road  is  open,  go  and  do  likewise. 
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To  Erin,  once,  ere  yet  disaster's  list 
Was  quite  filled  up,  sailed  Sir  Bconoxist  ; 
Spent  in  her  survey  certain  days,  and  found 
Her  catallacticals  were  quite  unsound — 
Here  saw  the  8<][uire9  a  wealthy  ma^ate  made 
By  laws  impolitic^  that  fettered  trade — 
(That  fettered  England's  dearest  trade)  and  there 
One  askine  alms,  vet  free  to  take  the  air — 
**  This  land,"  quotn  he,  '^  is  in  a  piteous  plight. 
But  haply  I've  been  born  to  set  it  right. 

''First  then,"  he  said — and,  look  you,  he  was  one 
With  whom  'twas  then  no  sooner  said  than  done-« 
"  Yon  easy,  squires  must  go  to  Liebig's  school. 
And  henc^orth  thrive  by  pharmaceutic  rule : 
For  who  would  live,  in  careless  ease,  content 
Witii  crops  deficient,  though  redundant  rent. 
When  double  crops,  as  go^  at  half  the  price^ 
Would  reinstate  our  workshops  in  a  trice. 
Would  with  the  loaf,  bring  wages  down  as  well. 
And,  underbought  leave  free  to  undersell ; 
Till  spread  o'er  all  the  earth  by  steam  and  wind. 
Our  British  calicoes  cloth*d  all  mankind — 
And  science  hailed  the  spectacle  sublime. 
Of  mighty  England  worsing  double  time  ? 
But  science  first  demands,  as  it  befits. 
That  competition  stimulate  your  wits ; 
Fair  competition,  to  whose  bland  duress, 
Man  owes  in  every  art  his  last  success : 
Let  then  those  rivals  who  from  either  sea 
Yearn  to  confront  you  in  our  marts,  be  firee ! 
Away  with  all  the  antiquated  rules 
Devised  by  tyrants,  and  obeyed  by  fools. 
Which  to  fair  nature's  bounty  shut  your  doors. 
And  mar  the  march  of  commerce  round  your  shores : 
Undo  your  selfish  toll-bars  with  a  grace. 
And  call  the  nations  to  your  market-place ; 
So  shall  this  hapless  island  soon  be  made 
Greaty  glorious,  free,  and  fruitful  by  Free  Trade  T 

*'  Sir,"  said  Inheutob,  for  such  the  name 

By  which  our  Irish  squire  is  known  to  fame — 

'*  I  bouffht  this  land,  when  beef  and  com  were  higbt 

Assured  by  law  of  your  monopoly; 

And,  trusting  in  your  market  still  to  get 

An  equal  price,  am  something  gone  in  debt. 

My  annual  rental  doubtless  handsome  sounds ; 

'Tis,  in  round  numbers,  say  ten  thousand  pounds : 

But  then  I  call  scarce  half  of  that  my  own ; 

For,  first  I  pay  for  interest  on  a  loan 

Two  thousand  yearly ;  next  three  thousand  more, 

In  various  items,  go  amongst  a  score 

Of  younger  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  aunts, 

Bent-chcfgers,  dowagers,  annuitants : 

But  stiU,  I  hope,  the  land  itself  secures 

My  mortgagee — a  countryman  of  yours." 
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^*  Tesj*'  quoth  Economist,  *'  'tis  jastl}^  said ; 
Your  mortgagee  must  first  of  all  be  paid." 

*'  Then,  next  to  them,**  Ihheritob  went  on^ 

"  I've  got  some  little  charges  for  my  son, 

TKNANT-nr-TAiLy  who,  as  1  grieve  to  tell. 

At  Cambridge  has  outrun  the  constable  : 

Here*  too,  I've  to  support  some  five  or  six 

Expensive  foibles  of  Inhkbitbix  ; 

"My  daughter,  sir,  who  makes  us  grey-beards,  fools. 

With  lectures,  classes,  charities  and  schools : 

So  that,  should  rents  unhappily  come  down, 

I'm  not  so  rich,  but  still  to  curead  the  frown 

Of  9xumr  fortune ;  for,  say  rents  should  fall 

Ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  I  lose  my  all." 

"Fear  not  for  that,"  Economist  replies, 

'^Bepeal  the  corn-laws  and  your  rents  will  rise : 

Doubt  you  the  fact?  by  rule  of  algebra 

m  prove  it  plainly  in  a  formula. 

For,  say  our  present  export  cotton  trade 

Is  minus  y,  and  call  our  imports  z. 

Then  minus  y  plus  z,  divided  by 

JT  squared  (our  increased  exnort),  equal  y. 

Minus  X  squared  by  z  divideo— .thus 

Our  minus  export  has  become  a  plus." 

'<  Just  so,"  rejoined  Inhbbitob  :  **  but  these 

Fine  scientifical  analyses 

Quite  pass  our  skill,  whoVe  only  learned  the  rules 

Of  Bonnycastle  in  our  country  schools. 

But,  since  I  know  that  what  you  will  you  can. 

And  that  Protection,  once  put  under  ban. 

Can  now  no  more  withstana  your  partv's  feud 

Than  the  old  exile,  "barred  of  salt  and  wood. 

The  social  interdict :  I'll  turn  my  hand 

To  take  an  increased  produce  from  the  land ; 

And,  since  it  may  no  better  be,  I'll  try 

And  learn  Politiod  Economy.' 


If 


Thereon,  Inheritob  drew  out  of  bank 

What  r^y  cash  he  had,  and,  forthwith,  sank 

His  money  by  the  perch,  with  mighty  pains. 

In  Parks'  and  in  Smith  of  Deanston's  drains. 

To  show  what  skill  and  capital  could  do. 

Squared  all  his  fields,  and  laid  his  roads  anew ; 

Loosed  firom  his  tibreshing  mill  the  weary  team. 

And  set  an  engine  there  would  thresh  by  steam.^ 

The  wondering  farmers,  when  they  saw  the  squire 

On  industry  so  hot,  themselves  took  fire ; 

Retrenched  their  fare,  and,  stead  of  roast  and  boiled. 

More  guano  purchased,  and  fresh  fields  subsoiled. 

Economist  the  prosperous  work  conunends. 

And,  on  his  part,  with  ready  bounty,  sends. 

At  the  state's  charge,  new  valuators  roimd. 

To  rate  each  acre  at  an  extra  pound ; 

Commissions,  too,  a  scientific  oand. 

To  diagnose  and  analyse  the  land. 

One  lays  the  levels  in  fair  contour  lines. 

The  rivers  one  explores,  and  one  the  mines ; 

The  Flora  here,  the  Fauna  there  was  set^n, 

Fo.<?sil  and  recent,  land  and  submarine. 
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Could  tell  Inheritob,  when  forth  he  went 

To  see  how  fast  his  capital  was  spent. 

The  birth-day  date  of  each  particular  rock 

That  exercised  his  jumpers  ;  name  each  dock 

That  choked  his  gripes,  in  Latin ;  by  its  trail. 

Find  him  the  pedigree  of  every  snail 

That  crossed  his  cabbages :  no  dirt  could  grow 

(Though  only  tadpoles  might  be  thought  to  ' 

Or  care  for  it)  in  any  ditcn,  but  pat 

They'd  tell  its  genus,  species,  habitat  • 

When  first  discovered  upon  Irbh  ground. 

And  who  the  wight  the  wondrous  weed  who  foui«*<J  5 

Whether  in  walks  suburban,  or  afar. 

And  if  on  foot,  or  on  a  jaunting  car. 

Inheritor  imbibed  the  noxious  tra^h. 

Got  rich  in  nomenclature,  poor  in  cas^ ; 

Until  at  last,  I  grieve  to  tell,  but  must. 

He  grew  a  notable  industrial  dust ; 

In  pseudo-scientific  phrase  would  prate 

Of  silex,  silica,  and  silicate  ; 

In  social  hours,  when  songs  of  old  were  sung, 

And  jokes  sent  round,  would  dissertate  on  dun^  ^ 

Show  how  cheap  crops,  reacting  in  a  sweep, 

By  circumbendibus,  make  taxes  cheap  ; 

And  how  the  cost  of  forcing  the  Chmcse 

For  British  calicoes  to  give  their  teas — 

Of  sale  for  thirty  webs,  that  Napier  gets 

At  point  of  thirty  thousand  bayonets — 

Of  pin-markets,  by  broadsides  open  laid. 

And  such  like  items  of  Free  (booting)  IVade, — 

Pacific  fleets,  and  flag-staffs  at  Hong  Kong, 

Would  pay  i}iM^  Irish  farmer — ^before  long. 

Fair  Muses,  fairer  none  among  the  jN'iae, 
Who  clothed  with  grace  Lucretius'  learned  line. 
Mothers  of  arts  ana  sciences,  forgive 
These  scorns :  they  touch  not  your  perogatlve. 
If  ever  I  your  altars  duly  deck'd 
Pass  without  reverence ;  if  ever  act 
Or  word  of  mine  impede  the  ingenuous  youth 
Who,  in  your  paths«  seeks  philosophic  truths 
Let  every  sister  Muse  avenge  the  wrong. 
Then  let  Calliope  deny  me  song. 
And  angry  Clio,  with  averted  face. 
Refuse  me  knowledge  of  my  name  and  race  I 
"  But,  if  intruders,  gabbling  in  your  schools^ 
Mad  formulists  and  dialectic  fools, 
Who  blush  to  own  their  land's  historic  name. 

But  call  the  paragraphs  of fame^ 

And  nobler  occupation  never  crave 
Than  botanizing  on  poor  Ireland's  grave. 
Incur  contempts  ;  let  not  the  bard  be  blameil. 
Nor  slander  say  that  Science  is  defamed  I 
Meantime,  our  tale  resuming,  let's  attend 
Inh£ritor*b  adventures  to  an  end. 

EcoNOsnsT  and  he,  one  day,  espied 
A  certain  Pauper  by  the  highway  side : 
Where  the  sun  shone  warm  m  the  verdant  gripe, 
He  sat  among  his  bags  and  smoked  a  pipe : 
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His  dog  lay  sleeping  on  the  sunny  ground ; 
The  fra^ant  weed  perfumed  the  air  around. 
Inheritor,  who'd  been  in  youth  imbued 
With  the  humanities,  in  musing  mood 
Contemplating  the  little  group,  began — 
"Saint  Austin  has  a  talci  how,  at  Alilan, 
He  once  espied  a  begn:ar  in  the  street. 
Had  got  belike  his  bellyful  of  meat. 
Jesting  and  merry :  Austin  says  he  sighed 
To  think  how  mankind,  for  their  empty  pride, 
The  cares  and  pains  of  life  exaggerate 
And  all  to  gain  that  beggarman*s  estate. 
For  sure,"  says  he,  "the  beggar  was  full  gay. 
But  I  right  heavy :  even  so  to-day 
Lies  the  same  difference  still  'twixt  him  and  us, 
So  careless  he,  we  so  solicitous  1" 

*•  Take  with  you,"  said  Econobust,  **  that  we 

Are  living  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Not  in  the  days  of  saints  or  anchorites : 

Days  did  I  say  ? — say  rather  in  the  nights  I 

When  mendicancy  in  the  state  demands 

A  scientific  treatment  at  our  hands. 

This  vagrant  now  the  countryside  imbues 

With  idle  habits  and  the  love  of  news ; 

Pernicious  tale^  from  house  to  house  imports 

Of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  country  sports — 

Seditious  rumours,  threats,  the  bulletins        * 

O'  the  Ribbon-lodge,  and  smith's-forge  maga2dnes ; 

Idles  the  little  school -bovs  with  his  tricks. 

The  adult  workers  with  his  politics ; 

And  so,  at  public  charge,  with  little  pains 

Himself,  his  vermin,  and  his  dog  maintains. 

Now,  trust  your  Iri^  Poor-Rerorm  to  me. 

And  speedily  (his  terrier  hanged)  you'll  see 

How  science  shall  economise  your  rogue. 

And  save  the  state  the  keeping  of  his  dog ; 

Shall  utilise  him,  sir,  in  such  a  sort, 

That  this  one  beggar  haply  shall  support 

'Stead  of  the  vermin  who  now  suck  his  blood. 

Of  paid  official  bloodsuckers  a  brood 

More  numerous  far,  whose  i^ons  swarming  thick 

O'er  all  parts  of  the  body  pontic. 

Shall  in  a  systematic  way  Apply 

Anti-phlogistics  and  phlebotomy ; 

Or,  if  the  patient  sign  for  nobler  wants, 

A  rousing  course  of  counter-irritants. 

Till  all  the  members  of  jour  commonwealth 

Are  bled  and  blistered  mto  perfect  health. 

No  longer,  then,  your  country's  cure  defer — 

Make  haste,  appoint  one  Chief  Commissioner 

To  supervise  all  Beggarland's  concerns. 

Fifty  inspectors,  chiefs,  and  subalterns ; 

Fifty  collectors,  with  good  sureties. 

To  gather  in  the  dues :  then  add  to  these 

Five  hundred  guardians,  vice  and  volunteer — 

Fi^e  hundred  clerks  at  fifty  pounds  a-year  ; 

Five  hundred  masters,  and  five  hundred  dames. 

Five  hundred  Health-Board  doctors  of  all  names  ; 

Five  hundred  builders  from  the  Board  of  Works, 

Five  hundred  chaplains,  and  five  hundred  clerks." 
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*'  Sir/'  said  Inheritob,  **  Td  not  be  rash. 
But*  sure  •this  cure  will  cost  a  deal  of  cash?" 

"  Not  half  so  much,"  Ecomoxist  replies, 
<'  As  DOW  is  spent  on  idleness  and  lies. 
For  now,  besides  his  pipe's  expensive  fumes, 
Consider  what  his  temer  consumes  1 
Sir,  I'll  demonstrate  that  that  terrier 
Costs  the  state  more  than  a  commissioner. 
For,  call  the  terrier  x        " 

»•  The  terrier's  name 
Is  Pincher.*' 

<' Well,  my  argument's  the  same^ 
CallPincherar" 

*'  Admitted,  sir ; — the  brute 
Eats  greedily  i  'tis  idle  to  dispute 
With  one  wno,  to  your  learning,  joins  the  weight 
Of  Toices  all  potential  in  the  state. 
Assuming,  then,  that  'tis  the  wiser  way 
To  have  a  Poor-Law — ^pray,  sir,  who's  to  pay  ?" 

*'  What  1  who  support  the  land's  neglected  poor? 
The  land  that  breeds  the  beggars,  to  be  sure  1*' 

"  Then,"  said  Inhbbitori  if  that  be  so, 
And  if  a  portion  of  the  rents  must  go 
In  poor-rate,  still  you'll  lay  the  burden  on 
Proportionately  as  the  rents  are  drawn ; 
Thus  MoRTOAOss,  who  yearly  skims  away 
The  cream  of  mine,  his  quota,  too,  will  pay." 

**  What  1  charge  the  interest  of  Mortgagss  ? 
Sir,  let  me  telfyou,  that's  flat  burglary  I 
You  promised  Mortoaoes  his  six  per  cent.. 
Whether  from  greater  or  from  lesser  rent. 
You  share  no  profits  if  your  rents  go  up, 
He  shares  no  losses,  contra,  if  they  drop." 

'*  But  when  the  contract  for  this  loan  was  made, 
We  neither  of  us  dreamt  the  bemur's  trade 
Would  thus  be  undertaken  by  tne  state. 
Else  we'd  have  bargained  to  divide  the  rate. 
And  sure  on  one  the  charge  unjustly  bears. 
Where  both  were  purchasers  at  unawares." 

<«  No  matter :  twist  and  turn  it  as  you  will. 

You  are  the  borrower,  he  the  lender  still. 

You,  too,  the  Landlord ;  as  such,  understand 

You  represent  the  duties  of  the  land — 

Its  charoes,  burdens,  dangers,  losses,  blights, 

As  r^ularly  as  you  do  its  rishts. 

When  Science  lo<^s  at  land,  ner  radiant  eyes 

Landlord  and  Tenant  only  recognise ; 

What  hosts  behind  you  or  Incumbrancers 

May  crowd  the  rere,  is  no  concern  of  hers. 

You  occupy  the  place,  and  can't  refuse 

The  front-rank  oiangers,  and  the  front-rank  daes." 

"  I  fear  me,  sir,  if  this  be  so  indeed, 
And  these  new  corn-law  changes  don't  succeed-^ 
With  falling  markets  and  diminished  rents. 
Poor-rates  will  possibly  breed  discontents," 
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Then,  somewhat  coldly,  with  polite  *  good  day,' 

Our  interlocutors  went  each  his  way. 

Economist  (his  measures  ready  planned) 

Put  Paufeb  in  commission  out  of  hand. 

Lodged  and  attended  like  a  little  lord, 

His  dues  called  in  and  managed  by  a  Board ; 

Fed,  clothed^  inspected*  doctored*  chaplained,  clerked^ 

Nor  under-ezercised,  nor  over-worked* 

To  morning  prayers  at  six*  to  bed  at  ten. 

Pauper  should*  sure*  be  happiest  of  men  I 

But  see  the  perverseness  of  liuman  breasts : 

Pauper  no  more  with  matutinal  jests 

Will  break  his  fast ;  nor  with  the  ready  joke 

Preface  the  solace  of  the  vesper  smoke :— . 

No  smoking  here  allowed*  for  great  or  small^ 

His  pipe's  lodked  up*  tobacco-TOx  and  all. 

Paufeb  within  soon  grows  as  prone  to  pout 

As  ratepayine  Imhebitob  without ;  \ 

He  dreams  of  ffreen  lanes  in  the  whited  ward^— 

Longs  for  rou^  ditch-banks  in  the  formal  yard ; 

Frets  for  his  pipe*  and  early  mourns  and  late 

Suspended  Pmcher's  miserable  fate. 

Li  Paupeb's  service  now  such  crowds  engage. 
The  workhouse  yields  good  store  of  patronage ; 
To  see  the  candidates  kkt  Paupeb's  staff* 
Mighty  mid  his  tears,  make  Heraclitus  laugh ; 
Cadets  of  chiefs*  and  grandsons  of  grandees* 
Thronging*  each  mom,  Econoxist's  levees. 
Beard  to  the  eyes,  and  rings  to  finger-tips. 
Humble  expectants  of  inspectorships : 
Such  the  aristocratic  charms  that  dwell 
Bound  rates  struck  promptly  and  collectable. 

Economist  now  drives  a  thriving  trade 

In  politics*  and  counts  his  fortune  made : 

The  vard's  remodelled,  and  the  staff's  increased* 

g^h  new  inspectorship's  a  vote  at  least)* 
e  sits  secure,  as  Shere  Sing  in  his  trench* 
And  cries  "Ha*  ha*"  behind  the  treasury  bench. 

Such  was  the  land's  and  such  the  ruler's  plight. 
When  heaven*  at  lengtii*  in  an^er  sent  the  might. 
With  silent  swiftness*  in  a  mildew  blast* 
O'er  Erin  in  one  niffht  the  mischief  passed : 
Where  'eve  had  suiu:  in  shining  emerald  track* 
Mom  showed  the  green  pototo  ridges*  black* 
And  all  the  air*  as  with  a  sick  man's  breath, 
Stunk  o'er  a  waste  of  vegetable  death. 
Oh*  God  of  Heaven  1  it  was  a  dreadful  sight* 
To  see  the  mighty  multitudes  affiright* 
Who'd  gone  to  rest  secure  of  food,  when  dawn 
Showed,  at  a  glance,  their  year's  subsistence  gone. 
But  why  despair?  although  the  bliehted  plant 
Was  lost  past  help,  the  people  need  not  want* 
At  least,  as  much  as  life  demands  to  eat* 
For  still  the  land  had  store  of  beef  and  wheat. 
*'  Keep  these  at  least  at  home,"  the  people  said* 
''  Or  only  barter  them  for  coarser  bread ; 
But  suffer  not  the  ships  to  take  away 
Food*  which  is  Life*  for  luxuries  to  pay ; 
Still  less  permit  the  life's  blood  of  the  land, 
To  leave  its  shores  for  Mobtoaqes's  demand." 
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*'  Oh  t  unlearned  rustics/'  cried  Economist^ 
*•  Doth  not  the  state's  prosperity  consist. 
And  are  not  nations  civilised  and  made 
Polite  and  rich,  by  commerce  and  by  trade  ? 
Yet,  here,  to  uatisfy  your  sordid  wants 
You'd  stop  your  exports!     Oh,  ye  ignorantsT* 

"  Civilization,  as  it  seems  to  me,'* 
Rustic  rejoined,  *<  implies  Society ; 
And,  if  my  argument,  so  ^,  be  ^oody 
Society  needs  Life,  and  Life  needs^ood ; 
And  if  YOU  take  our  ^ood;  and  Life  be  gone. 
What's  left  to  ciYilize»  or  trade  upon  ?" 

*'  Truth,  sir,  is  left,"  EcoMoxisf  replies, 
**  And  scienti6c  law,  that  never  dies  I 
The  principle  survives ;  atid,  just  observe— 
I*d  sooner  see  you  and  your  nation  starve 
Than  compromise,  infringe,  impeacfai  evade. 
Or  bate  one  jot  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade. 
Ship  then  your  wheat  and  beef:  importing  fleets 
Shall,  in  return,  l^ing  duly  stamped  receipts, 
(I  laugh  the  unlearned  sophistry  to  scorn 
That  says  your  exports  bring  you  no  return !) 
And,  if  you're  mtient  till  tnm^  months  elapse. 
You'll  get  some  Indian  com,  besides,  perhaps.' 

The  wheat  and  beef  went  out :  but,  ont  alack  t 
'Twas  long  before  the  Indian  corn  came  back ; 
And,  when  we're  pleading  in  the  stomach^s  court, 
Behoves  oft  sittings  and  adjournments  short. 
Else  Ctis  the  settled  practice  of  the  fktes) 
The  best  conducted  suit  ere  long  abates  ; 
And  from  fate's  office,  fast  tho'  pleaa  arrive. 
No  scire  facias  issues  to  revive : 
So  when  ficoKoxiBT,  as  crier,  bawled 
'*  Celt  versus  Hunger,"  Celt  had  to  be  called: 
The  silent  grave  no  Celt's  complaint  returned^ 
The  sifit  a«ited»  and  the  oourt  adjourned. 

Deem  not,  O,  ffeoorons  Bng^idi  hearts,  who  gftro 
Your  ttoUe  aid  our  nnking  isle  to  save,^ 
This  heart,  though  heated  in  its  oountry's  fend. 
Owns  aught  towards  you  but  perfect  oratitude. 
For  every  dish  retrenched  from  homely  hoardi. 
For  every  gainea  i^awn  fivmi  |imdeiit  iiOOEdsb 
For  every  feast  deferred,  and  jewel  sold. 
May  God  increase  your  stares  a  hundred-foM  i 
Give  to  you  health,  and  wealth,  and  loive's  inaiea^e. 
Here,  and,  hereafter,  Chrint's  eternal  peace  a 
Long  keep  your  realm  from  discord  nnembroiled. 
Your  arms  triumphant,  and  your  iag  nnaotledl 
But,  frankly  while  We  thank  you  idl  who  ieiit 
Your  alms,  so  thank  we  not  your  PartJammt, 
Who,  what  they  gave,  from  treasures  of  oiir  own 
Gave,  if  you  call  it  ^ving,  tins  holfHloaa* 
Half-gift  nrom  the  recipients  to  themselves 
Of  their  own  millions,  be  they  tens  or  twelves ; 
Our  own  as  well  as  yours :  our  Irish  brows 
Had  sweated  for  them ;  thoush  your  Commoiis'  Hovse, 
Forgetting  your  four  luindred  millions  debtp 
When  first  in  paxtnersh^  our  natiimff  met. 
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Against  our  twenty- four  (we  then  two-fold 

Tne  richer  people) — call  them  British  pold. 

Ko  ;  for  these  drafts  on  our  united  banks 

We  owe  no  gratitude,  and  give  no  thanks. 

More  than  you'd  give  to  us,  if  Dorsetshire 

Or  York  a  like  assistance  should  require ; 

Or  than  you  gave  us,  when,  to  compensate 

Your  slave-owners,  you  charged  our  common  state 

Twice  the  amount :  no,  but  we  rather  give 

Our  curses,  and  will  give  them  while  we  live. 

To  that  pernicious  blmd  conceit,  and  pride. 

Wherewith  the  aids  we  asked,  you  misapplied. 

And  to  Ihheritor  returning  now 

Tis  time  that  we  resume  the  when  and  how, 

EcoNOMiBT  next  found  him  at  his  door. 

His  ready  cash  exhausted,  with  a  score 

Of  starvm^  neighbours  clamouring  for  aid ; 

And  to  their  gaze  tlie  ruddy  gold  displayed. 

"Oh,  lend,"  exclaimed  Inheritor,  *' I'll  pledge 

All  in  the  great  ring-fence,  from  hedge  to  hedge  I 

Had  I  but  means,  I've  stiU  enougk  to  do 

To  give  them  work,  and  make  a  profit  too : 

This  moor  reclaimed  would  well  repay  my  pains ; 

Much  needful  drainage  incomplete  remains ; 

Were  not  my  credits  so  much  overdrawn, 

I*d  had  q[>ade-labour  even  in  my  lawn : 

Lend  I  take  my  land ;  'twill  well  secure  the  loan— -^' 

"  Sure,"  said  Ecokomibt,  *'  your  wits  are  flown. 

To  think  the  State,  whose  wealtli  belongs  to  all. 

Would  so  compete  with  private  capital  1 

No ;  if  you'd  borrow,  be  it  understood. 

The  public  funds  are  lent  for  public  good  \ 

And  public  good  requires  what  they  produce 

Shall  not  be  any  soods  in  public  use. 

Food,  clothing,  tuel,  or  aueht  else  that  lies 

In  manuftM^ture,  or  in  merchandice ; 

Else  the  fair  trader,  dealing  on  the  sauarc. 

Would  take  his  skill  and  capital  ekewhere. 

But  if  you  must  have  money  to  expend. 

And  ask  to  borrow  on  your  land,  1*11  lend ; 

Provided  always  that  you  spend  the  loan 

On  strictly  unproductive  lime  and  stone. 

Or  (for  your  carta  must  carry  weightier  loads 

Before  you  prosper)  on  new  public  roads." 

••Sir,"  said  Inheritor,  "these  country  parts 
Have  got  already  more  new  roads  than  carts : 
Would  that  we  now  had  some  new  roads  the  less 
And  I  no  balance  due  for  county  cess  !** 

'•  That  balance  for  the  present  let's  postpone. 
And  first  consider  how  we'll  spend  your  loan. 
Your  newest  roads  still,  more  or  less,  incline 
At  angles  to  the  horizontal  line : 
Now,  armed  with  hunger  and  excheouer  bills. 
Set  briskly  to,  and  cut  me  down  the  nllls ; 
So  shall  your  wagons  smoothly  go  and  come 
With  draught  and  friction  at  a  minmum*** 
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«  Mum  I"  said  Inhebitoh,  '*  for  all  iVe  sent 

To  market  lately^  I'd  be  well  content 

With  any  road  would  bear  a  low-backed  car : 

They're  sood  enough— let's  leave  them  as  thej  arel" 

"  *  Let's  leaye  them  as  they  are  1' — O  Irish  phrase  1 

'  They're  good  enough  I' — O  slothful  Irish  ways  I 

Sir^  affainst  laws  dynamical  you've  sinn'd^ 

Prov^dng  friction,  draught,  and  broken  wind. 

In  la^in^  down  these  ros^ :  know,  sir,  the  rate 

Of  fhction  is  a  ratio  duplicate ; 

And  'tis  demonstrable,  tne  saving  gained 

In  locomotive  faculties  unstrain^. 

Will  in  three  years  the  whole  expense  repay 

Of  one  in  fifty  lowered ;  as  thns,  we'U  say 

The  acclivity  is  x-^—i" 

^  *»  Oh,  worthy,  sir. 
No  need  to  prove  it  V  cried  Inhebitob  : 
"  My  rash  ODJeclions  and  my  doubts  forgive ; 
Lend  me  the  money ;  let  the  people  live  I" 

The  money  lent,  forth  on  the  highway  side 

They  we&t«  worked*  fiunished,  spoilt  the  road,  and  died. 

But  still  the  grave  enough  of  wretches  spared 

To  fill  the  workhouse  to  the  furthest  wara ; 

Favpsb  has  now  no  lack  of  company ; 

He  frets  in  file,  and  shares  his  bed  with  three : 

The  rates  run  wp  with  frightful  increments ; 

Inhbbitob  in  vain  demands  his  rents ; 

Oft  as  his  bailifis  darken  Tenant's  door« 

Collector's  bailiffs  have  been  there  before  i 

He  sells  his  plate,  his  pictures,  carriages 

(His  cellar  long  a^  was  on  the  lees)  ; 

Tenant-in-tail,  m  middle  term,  recalls* 

Shuts  up  schools,  stables,  kennels,  servants'  halls; 

But  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  despair, 

Mobtoaoee's  interest  goes  in  arrear. 

The  bill  goes  on  the  file ;  there's  no  debate ;    > 

Next  term  Bbceivbb's  over  the  estate. 

They  leave  Inhebitob  his  house  and  grounds, 

Worth  by  the  year,  perhaps,  a  hundrMl  pounds ; 

But  soon  unable  to  defray  the  rate. 

As,  tax  on  tax,  charges  accumulate. 

He  seeks  the  town  new  fortunes  there  to  seek. 

And  takes  a  lodging  at  a  pound  a-week ; 

But,  slow  to  run  the  s)^cophantic  race. 

Is  pushed  aside,  and  fails  to  reach  a  place. 

How  speeds  Receiver  ?  next,  perhaps,  you'll  ask; 

Receiver,  sir,  has  got  no  easy  task : 

For  now,  ere  yet  Collector's  claims  relax. 

Tenant  begins  to  mourn  his  lost  corn-tax. 

**  Sir,"  he  exdaims,  **  pray  how  can  I  compete, 

(And  pay  a  rent)  with  rent-free  foreign  wheat  ? 

All  that  I  erow  serves,  neither  more  nor  less. 

For  daily  Cidian  meal,  poor's-rates,  and  cess. 

If  prices  stand  where  they  have  stood  of  iate. 

I'll  sell  my  little  all,  and  emigrate : 

And,  I  remember.  Sir  Economist 

Used  on  that  reason  chleflv  to  insist. 

When  showing  how,  enlightened  laws  to  bless. 

Free  trade  would  give  our  nuurkets  steadiness : 
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Steady  enongh  they've  lately  been,  'tiB  true, 
But  steady  at  a  rate  leaves  nought  for  you." 
With  reasons  good  as  these,  in  ^reat  amount. 
Bents  none,  I&ceiveb  passed  his  first  account. 

Great  was  the  ra^e  on  Mortoaoee  that  fell ; 
**  Sell  up,"  he  cned,  '*  the  Irish  beggar,  sell  1" 
"  Nay,"  said  Becetveb,  ''that  mavnardly  be. 
No  sale  would  now  pay  costs  of  a  aecree. 
Behoves  such  store  of  parties  to  your  suit, 
Twould  need  a  seven  years'  purchase  to  yield  fruit ; 
And,  in  the  present  aspect  or  affairs, 
What,  with  accruing  rates  and  rates'  arrears. 
And  this  new  vortex  of  out-door  relief. 
That's  like  to  swallow  all — ^I'd  say,  in  brief. 
The  man  who  for  your  land  would  give  the  toss 
Of  a  rap  halfpenny,  would  buy  a  loss." 

Thereon,  in  doleful  dumps,  went  Mortgagee 

To  Sir  Economist,  and — **  Sir,"  said  he, 

''These  tricks  of  yours,  though  here  of  use  to  trade. 

My  debtor  there  have  quite  insolvent  made ; 

Not  that  on  his  account  I'd  murmur  for't. 

But  my  security,  the  land,  is  hurt : 

And  now,  unless  some  method  you  devise 

To  save  the  land,  my  loan  to  realize. 

My  loan  is  lost,  and  I  am  lefl  forlorn. 

And  free-trade  formulas  are  turned  to  scorn." 

"Hush,"  said  Economist,  '* 'twill  all  be  well ; 
111  pass  a  bill,  enabling  you  to  sell." 


They  passed  their  bill,  enabling,  but  therewith 


xney  passea  tneur  Diu,  enaoimg,  out  tnerewi 
PasMa  none  disabling  honest  Master  Smith. 
Their  bill  before  the  lud^e  in  equity 
Gave  hut  a  bill,  thanK  Heaven  and  T.  B.  C. ! 


Put  out  of  court,  and  in  the  country  foiled. 

Economist,  indio:nant,  over-boiled : 

"  Before  the  British  lender  thus  be  choused. 

Both  Brabt  C.  and  Smith  M.  B.  I'll  oust  I 

Shut  up  their  shop,  and,  as  I  formerly 

Put  Pauper  in  commission,  so  shall  I 

Now,  with  like  vigour,  at  her  proper  charge. 

Put  in  commission  Ireland  at  large. 

Fear  nothing.  Mortgagee,  your  money  yet 

You'll  realize,  and  interest  on  your  deot : 

Soon  shall  you  see  on  your  belialf  arrayed, 

A  High  Commission,  and  a  Bate-in-Aid — 

(For  even  a  High  Commission  could  not  sell, 

With  rates  in  prospect  incomputable). 

Or,  since  these  northern  hogs  so  raise  their  backs, 

A  Hiffh  Commission  and  an  Income-Tax  ; 

Nor  these  your  only  helps :  to  aid  our  plan, 

The  Times  shidi  thunder  from  her  cracKed  tin-can 

Salmonean  hubbubs ;  and  mad  Tom  Carlyle, 

In  verbal  postures  of  grotesquer  style 

Than  when,  at  fairs,  a  showman  leads  an  ape. 

Grimacing,  set  sBsthetic  Bull  agape. 

Carlyle,  who  holds  the  Horatian  rule  at  nought. 

To  grace  trite  words  by  novelty  of  thought. 

But  still  his  hugest  treati  to  Bull  affords 

By  tritest  thoughts  expressed  in  strangest  words 
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Or  baply,  in  hia  verbal  cup-and-bi^t 

Throws  up  new  words  wltliou^  a  thought  at  aU. 

Spleen  in  01^  senrioe  also  shall  engage, 

Macaulay,  Turner  of  the  Historic  page. 

Whose  pencil  nuikes  e'en  heaps  of  rubbish  seem 

The  glittering  dfibris  of  an  Angel's  dream ; 

But,  after  draining  all  the  rainbow's  hues. 

For  sunbright  oranges,  and  sapphire  blues, 

Stoops,  to  copaplete  the  particolored  piece. 

And  daubs  its  peens  in  gall  and  vermgris : 

Long  may  he  live  in  oransre,  blue,  and  green. 

To  roll  for  flattered  Bull  uie  gorgeous  scene, 

Lonff  paint  (though  sick^  his  tame  may  bear  the  hurt) 

His  Irish  episodes  in  poisonous  dirt. 

These  all  snail  run  to  yield  their  ready  help. 

With  currish  thousands  at  tdeir  heels,  to  yelp 

Contempts  'gainst  Irish  judges,  juries,  courts, 

'Gainst  Irish  Deputations,  votes,  reports, 

'Gainst  Irish  manners,  morab,  accents,  dress. 

From  all  the  fetid  kennels  of  the  press. 

So  shall  kind  Heaven  shield  Britjsh  interests  still, 

And  Mortgagee  get  paid,  let  lose  who  will ; 

So  shall  we  speedily  the  land  behold 

Once  more  exchangeable  for  British  gold ; 

And  in  its  Castle-Hack-Rent  mansions  see 

A  bran-new  Cheesemonger  prppriet'ry. 

Able  in  all  things,  save  alone  thy  grace. 

Gentility,  to  fill  a  gentry's  place. 

As  for  that  poor  Inheritor,  'twere  hard 

But  some  small  place  subordinate  reward 

(Although  the  ingrate  calls  me  worst  of  names) 

His  economic  and  industrial  claims : 

Tenant-in- TAIL,  who,  fts  a  collie  man, 

The  metaphorio  constable  outran, 

May  also  yet,  by  interest  managed  well. 

Himself  become  a  real  constab^ : 

And  for  Inheritrix,  young  Cheeskmongee 

Being  still  too  boyish  to  be  caught  by, 

Methmks,  Dame  Cheesemonger  can  do  no  less 

Than  take  her  in  as  nursery  governess : 

Thus,  at  sinall  charges  to  tne  public  purse, 

They're  all  provided  for,  and  none  the  worse. 

Their  courts  obstructive  closed,  we'll  then  transfer 

The  settlement  of  claims  to  Westminster ; 

So,  if  for  law  litigious  knaves  should  come, 

At  least,  we'll  keep  the  costs  of  suit  at  home. 

Haste,  then,  from  Stephen's-grecn  and  Scotland-yard, 

Summon  my  scientific  body-guard — 

(But  generous  K » I  fe^r,  will  not  consent. 

And  F ,  I'm  certain,  is  a  malcontent — 

And  since  that  Stock  was  shewn  at  so  immense 

A  figure,  L *s  lost  my  confidence.) 

From  Custom-house  and  Castle,  call  me  up 

My  Irish  statisticians :  ere  I  sup, 

The  full  particulars  in  shape  we'll  set, 

For  advertising,  in  the  next  Gazette, 

This  best  located,  best  economized, 

Best  Flora'd,  Fauna'd,  and  geologized — 

Best  highwayed,  bye-wayed  (were  they  but  restored) 

Drained,  green-cropp'd,  guano'd,  fid  lowed, — in  a  word 

This  best  (consistent  with  the  maximum      *} 

Of  produce,  and  consumption's  minimum)  J^ 

Depopulated  estate  in  Christendom."  j 
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Not  much  on  benedictions  to  insist. 

Here,  with  your  leave,  we'll  leave  Economist  ; 

And,  turning  to  Inheritob,  inquire 

How  fare  the  family,  and  how  the  squire. 

Of  mind  refined,  too  proud  to  intermix 

With  blood  plebeian,  fair  Inheritrix, 

Whose  schoob  for  needlew(^k,  in  happier  days. 

Won  royal  premiums  and  viceregal  praise. 

Herself  a  noble  sempstress,  daily  earns 

Her  own  and  father's  bread  from  Todd  and  Bums. 

Ofl  as  Inheritor  her  form  surveys, 

Slow  wasting  o'er  the  free-trade  shirts  and  stays. 

And  owns  the  pangs  distracted  fathers  feel, 

I  envy  not  your  spirit's  burthen.  Peel  1 

Tenant-in-tail  from  college  halls  returned, 
Saw  the  land's  ruin,  and  indignant  burned : 
A  mad  exploit  the  napless  boy  conceives, 
At  one  good  blow  to  overthrow  the  thieves. 
To  raise  his  bleeding  country,  and  restore 
Her  Monarch,  Lords,  and  Commons  as  of  yore , 
Joins,  with  rash  zeal,  a  rude  rebellious  band. 
Failing,  escapes,  and  flies  his  native  land. 

Poor  native  land  I  poor  withered  breast  of  earth. 

That  once  exuberant  nourished  love  and  mirth. 

Now  tugged  at  empty  duss  by  woe  and  hate. 

Hungry  and  bare,  how  changed  is  your  estate  I 

Yet  dry  Jerusalem  grew  in  an  hour 

A  nursing-mother  by  God's  timely  power  ; 

And  Chnst,  whose  death  should  yet  redeem  the  dead. 

Like  you,  had  ofl  not  where  to  lay  his  head ; 

And  persecuting  Diocletian  showed 

Christ  prostrate  under  Jove,  oh  medals  broad. 

Even  when  the  heavens,  to  give  mankind  the  sign. 

Were  labouring  with  the  cross  of  Constantine. 

Thy  day  prefixed  in  God's  eternal  doom. 

May  long  be  longed  for ;  but  the  day  will  come 

When  heaven  shall  also  give  its  sign  to  thee. 

Thy  DiocletiauB  fallen,  thy  people  free. 


C^i)  Gtuparo  Bandollo»  [May, 


GA6PABO  BAHDOLLO. 
AN  ANECDOTE  OF  THX  8O0TH  OF  ITALY. 

(1820.) 

I. 

Once — twice — ^the  stunning  musquetry 
Peab  echoing  down  the  dark  raTine. 
Sevrini's  blood  wells  forth  like  wine. 

Weak^footsore — ^faint  as  faint  maj  he. 

And  powerless  to  resist  or  fiee» 

He  drags  him  to  a  peasant's  hovel. 
**  Ha  1  Giambattista! — ^thon,  good  boy  ? 

One  short  honr*s  shelter  I  I  can  grovel 

Unseen  beneath  yon  scattered  sheaves. 

So ! — there  1  Departing  Davlight  leaves 

Thu  nook  dark ;  and,  methinks,  the  spot 

Is  safe  if  thou  betray  me  not. 

Let  me  but  baffle  those  base  hounds  I 

If  mine  plead  not»  Italia's  wounds 
May— that  Italia  they  destroy  I" 

—He  speaks,  and  crouches  down,  and  gathers 
Around  his  limbs  the  light  loose  litter. 
With  one  deep  groan,  O,  God,  how  bitter  f 

Given  to  the  lost  land  of  his  fathers. 

II. 

Hark  1  his  pursuers  follow  after. 

On  bv  the  bloody  track  they  follow. 
Rinffs  their  fierce  yell  of  demon  laughter 

Upon  the  winds,  adown  the  hollow. 
Rings  loud  exulting  yell  on  yell. 
— "  By  Heaven  1 — See ! — ^here  the  miscreant  fell 
And  rose  again ! — and,  if  these  black 
Leaves  mock  us  not,  here  fails  the  track  I 
Ha,  so ! — a  hut  1     The  hunted  rebel 
Hath  earthed  him  here !     Now,  comrades*  treble 
Your  care !     A  thousand  gold  Zecchini 

Are  on  the  head,  alive  or  dead. 
Of  the  outlaw  Va8Col6  Sevrini !" 

ni« 

Half  loth  aUke  to  leave  or  linger. 
In  burst  the  slaves  of  Alien  Law. — 
O  !  ruefullest  of  sights  to  see  1 
Mute  stands  yon  trembler,  but  his  finger 
Points  to  the  blood-bedabbled  straw. 
That  blushes  for  his  perfidy. 
Ill-starred  Sevrini,  woe  for  thee ! 
God  be  thy  stay,  thou  Doomed  One,  thou  1 
Strong  hands  and  many  are  on  thee  now  ; 
Through  the  long  gorge  of  that  steep  valley 
They  drM^  thee  up  Mount  Bruno's  brow* 
And  thy  best  bravery  little  skills  I 
O !  stood'st  thou  on  Calabria's  hills. 
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With  nought  beiide  thine  own  good  sword. 

With  notbtiig  save  the  soul  that  slombers 
Within  thee  now,  to  quell  this  horde ! — 

But>  bleeding — Abound— o'erborne  by  numbersy 
Thy  day  is  by  to  strike  and  rally  I 
Thou  fallest  by  the  hands  of  cravens 

Rock-hardened  against  all  remorse ; 
And  Morn's  red  rays  shall  see  the  ravens 

Fleshing  their  foul  beaks  in  thy  corse  I 

IV, 

But  Heaven  and  Earth  are  hushed  once  more. 

Young  Giambattista's  eyes  are  bent 
In  fearful  glances  on  the  floor. 
But  little  weeneth  he  or  weeteth 
Of  the  deep  cry  his  land  repeateth 

In  million  tones  of  one  lament. 
Nought  pondereth  he  of  wars  of  yore« 
Of  battling  Ghibelline  and  Gnelph, 

And  bootless  fights  and  trampled  lands^ 

And  Gallic  swords  and  Teuton  chains^ 

His  eye  but  marks  yon  dark-red  stains. 
Those  red  stains  now  bum  on  himself. 

And  in  his  heart,  and  on  his  hands  I 

v. 

But  sky  and  sea  once  more  are  still. 

The  duskier  shades  of  Eventide 
Are  gathering  round  Mount  Bruno's  hill. 
The  boy  starts  up,  as  from  a  dream ; 

He  hears  a  low,  quick  sound  outside. 
Was  it  the  running  valley-stream  ? 
No  !  'twas  his  father's  foot  that  trod. 

Alas,  poor  nerveless  youth !  denied 
The  kindling  blood  that  fires  thy  race. 
Dost  thou  not  weep,  and  pray  thy  God 

That  Earth  might  ope  its  depths,  and  hide 
Thee  from  that  outraged  father's  face  ? 

VI. 

The  eye  is  dark,  the  cheek  is  hollow. 
To-night  of  Gasparo  Bandollo, 
And  his  high  brow  shews  worn  and  pale. 
Slight  signs  all  of  the  inward  strife  1 

Of  the  soul's  lightning,  swift  to  strike 

.    And  sure  to  slay,  but  flashing  never  I 

For  Man  and  Earth  and  Heaven  alike 
Seem  for  him  voiceful  of  a  tale 

That  robs  him  of  all  rest  for  ever. 
And  leaves  his  own  right  hand  to  sever 
The  last  link  binding  him  to  Life  I 
Calm  even  to  marble,  stern  and  sad, 

He  eyes  the  spots  of  tell-tale  hue. 
Then,  turning  to  the  cowering  lad. 

With  stirlees  lips  but  asks  him,  «<  Who  9" 

VII. 

*'  Oh,  father  I"  cried  the  boy, — then,  wild 

With  terror  of  some  dreadful  doom. 
He  gasped  for  breath. — "  Speak,  wretched  child  I 
Who  sought  my  asylum,  and  from  jchom  f* 
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— «0,  God!    Sevrimr— «*From?--— "    "The  Sbirri."- 

•«  The  fbgitire  was  woanded,  weary  ?** • 

**  O,  father  I     I— this  dreary  room " 

— «  And  thou  betrayedst  him  ?''— "  O,  Heaven  !"-- 

^"  And  thou  betrayedst  bim?-— **  I— only ^ 

^«  And  thou  betrayedst  him  ?"    "  O  I  hear  me, 

My  father !  I  watch  here  so  lonely 

All  day,  and  feel,  oh  1  so  bereaTen, 
With  not  a  sight  or  sound  to  cheer  mel 

Mymind— my— But,  I  only  pointed-— 

I  spake  not  I" And,  with  such  disjointed 

And  feeble  phrases,  the  poor  youth. 

Powerless  to  gloss  the  ghastly  truth. 

Sank  on  his  luees  with  shrieks  and  tears 

Before  the  author  of  his  years. 

And  he  t     What  throes  his  breast  might  stifle 

Were  hidden  as  beneath  a  pall. 
He  merely  turned  him  to  toe  wall. 

And,  with  dosed  eye«»  took  down  his  rifle- 
Tin. 

«  Go  fortfc,  boy  I"—**  Father  !  father !— spare"— 

— «  Go  forth,  boy  I  So  I     Now  kneel  in  prayer !" 

— "  My  God  I— my  father  1"—"  Ay,  boy,  right! 

Hast  now  none  other !"— There  is  light 

Enough  still  for  a  deed  of  blood. 

Stem  man,  whose  sense  of  nationhood 

So  vanquishes  thy  love  paternal. 

And  wilt  thoo,  then,  pollute  this  vernal 

And  virgin  sod  with  gore  even  now. 

And  a  son's  gore  ?     What  answerest  thou  ? 

**  Kneel  down  1"    Ay  1  he  will  kneel— and  isU. 

Will  kneel,  and  fall  to  rise  no  more. 
But  not  by  thee  shall  thus  be  sped 
The  spirit  of  yon  trembling  thrall  I 

Didst  thou  dream  nought  of  this  before  ? 
Fats  slayeth  him.     Thy  child  is  dead. 

IX. 

The  child  is  dead  of  old  Bandollo, 

And  he,  the  sire,  hath  scarce  to  follow 

His  ofi&pring  to  the  last  dark  barrow. 

So  much  hath  Griefs  long-rankling  arrow 

Forestalled  for  him  that  doom  of  Death 

Which  takes  from  Suffering  nought  save  breatt*^ 

A  grief  that  speaks,  albeit  untold. 

And  lives,  where  all  seems  dead  and  cold. 

And  finds  no  refuge  in  the  Past, 

And  sees  the  Future  overcast 

With  broader  gloom  than  even  the  Presest 

Better  that  thou,  unhappy  peasant* 

Hadst  died  in  youth  and  made  no  sign. 

Nor  dreamt  Life's  Day  must  have  an  Etsd- 
Better  thy  child's  lot  had  been  thine — 

The  best  lot  after  all  1  for  Heaven 
Most  careth  for  such  weakling  souls — 
Onwards  in  power  the  wide  flood  rolls 
Whose  thunder-waves  wake  evermore 
The  cavemed  soul  of  each  far  shore. 
But  when  the  midnight  storm-wind  sweeps 
In  wrath  above  its  broken  deeps. 
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What  heart  bat  ponders  darklj  oyer 
The  myriad  wrecks  those  waters  cover ! 
It  is  the  lowlj  brook  alone 
That  winds  its  way  with  Music's  tone 
By  orange  bower  and  lilv-blossom^ 
And  sinks  into  the  Parent  Wave, 
Not  as  worn  Age  into  its  grave. 
But  as  pare  Childhood  on  God's  bosom. 

J.  C*  M« 


THE  MAGICIAN  Ot  H8IDXLBXBO. 

At  Heidelberg,  in  times  unknown  to  us, 

A  learned  Doctor  dwelt — Onuphrius. 

In  law,  divinity,  and  medicine,  he 

Could  well  expound  each  darkest  mystery. 

Prescribe,  and  sermonize,  and  draw  a  plea. 

Happy,  if  only  satisfied  to  know 

Whatever  God  has  given  to  man  below  I 

But  still  his  restless  mind,  in  search  of  more. 

Was  prompting  him  to  seek  forbidden  lore : 

Horoscopes  of  the  Astrologic  St^e ; 

The  riddling  Alchemist's  symbofic  page ; 

Nay,  often  cursed  Tomes  of  deeper  dread. 

And  impious  spells  that  wake  the  buried  dead. 

Immersed  in  lawless  studies  such  as  these. 

Doctor  Onuphrius,  by  quick  degrees. 

Grew  negligent  of  duty,  and  bestowed 

On  magic  what  was  meant  for  man  and  Grod ; 

Left  pupils,  clients,  patients  in  the  larch. 

And  seldom,  e'en  on  Sundays,  came  to  Church. 

Still  in  his  closet,  day  and  night  the  same, 

He  watched  the  stars,  or  fed  the  furnace  flame. 

Or  traced  strange  characters  with  anxious  hand. 

Or  muttered  words  that  none  could  understand. 

One  night,  amidst  a  wintry  tempest's  roar, 

He  hes^  a  timid  finder  tap  the  door 

Just  then  he  chanced  to  see,  with  eager  eyes. 

Seven  bloodred  fires  in  spiral  columns  rise. 

Which  wise  Adepts  in  every  age  have  known 

As  Harbingers  of  Hermes'  mystic  stone. 

Wroth  waxed  the  Sage ;  and,  *<  £vil  luck  betide 

The  hand  that  marred  that  Victor  Spell,"  he  cried ; 

**  Hence,  whosoe'er  thou  art ;  begone,  nor  watt 

Till  Sathanas  shall  drag  thee  from  my  gate." 

•'  Sir  Doctor,"  said  a  voice  of  silver  tone 

(Made  softer  by  the  harshness  of  hi?  own), 

"  If  e'er  your  bosom  felt  a  parent's  love. 

Or  filial  tenderness  had  power  to  move. 

Attend,  for  once,  a  wretched  daughter's  prayer. 

Who  seeks  yon  in  the  madness  of  despair. 

Stretched  in  the driftins  snow mymother  lies. 

Convulsed  with  pangs  that  seem  Death's  agonies. 

O  grant  your  aid,  or,  if  all  hope  be  past. 

One  hour  of  shelter  from  the  turious  bla^t  I" 
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She  spoke ;  and,  for  a  moment,  pity  stole 
Its  holier  influence  on  the  Wizard's  soul : 
The  next,  he  saw  the  flame,  bat  now  so  bright. 
Turn  pale  and  flicker  with  uncertain  light ; 
And  ma^c  triumphed.    **  Wend  thee  on  thy  way  ? 
.  My  nob&r  task  brooks  not  such  wei^  delay." 
Again  the  maiden  prayed,  and  yet  again ; 
Thrice  urged  her  suit — ^but  urged  it  thrice  in  vain. 
At  length,  with  flashing  eye,  and  furious  look. 
He  grasped,  in  sudden  rage,  his  wand  and  book : — 
**  Ho,  Barkoph,  Belzebub,  and  Belphegor ! 
Seize  on  this  wretch,  and  drag  her  from  my  door," 
He  said.     The  air  with  demon-laushter  rang. 
Wings  flapped,  and  fetters  fell  with  heavy  (uang. 
Sore  sighed  the  voice : — **  I  go,  rash  Fool  !*'  it  said — 
**  Thy  better  Angel,  and  no  earthly  Maid. 
Thy  Fiends  are  come— 4ure  come  to  drag  thee  hence ; 
In  me  thou  hast  repulsed  thy  sole  defence. 
The  Powers  of  Hell  were  mustered  at  thy  gate; 
I  only  stood  between  thee  and  thy  fate. 
I  leave  ihei^  now :  thine  Hour  of  grace  is  past ; 
Thou  hast  refused  it,  and  it  was  tiiy  last" 


TSK  MIGHTINOALB  AMD  THE  CUCKOO. 

In  golden  times,  when  all  was  young, 

Ere  sages  thought,  or  poets  sung ; 

In  climes,  where  but  to  breathe  was  bliss. 

And  mere  existence  happiness ; 

When  man  and  beast,  exempt  from  toil. 

Joint  tenants  of  a  common  soil. 

Enjoyed,  without  a  thought  of  care. 

What  Nature  scattered  everywhere ; — 

A  Cuckoo  and  a  Niffhtin^e 

(So  runs  the  old  auUientic  Tale) 

Contended,  emulous  to  please 

The  Critics  of  the  neighbouring  Trees. 

Tastes  were  as  various  then  as  now : 

Factions  are  formed,  and  parties  grow : 

Contention  takes  the  place  of  love. 

And  angry  quarrels  fill  the  grove : 

Till,  wearied  with  perpetual  strife. 

And  longing  for  a  auiet  life. 

One  Arbitrator,  all  aeree. 

Shall  end  the  contest  finsJly. 

A  Donkey,  thither  led  by  Fate, 

Of  even  step  and  musing  gait. 

Was  close  at  hand ;  and,  as  he  stood. 

Cropped  the  brown  thistle  for  his  food. 

Where,  though  they  searched  the  world  around- 

Where  could  a  sager  Judge  be  found  ? 

Though  not  remarkable  for  grace. 

Yet  Wisdom  sore  sat  in  his  face ; 
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And,  though  he  might  perform  bat  ill, 
His  length  of  ear  amiounced  his  skill. 
The  rival  birds  forsook  the  glade, 
Andy  low  obeisance  duly  mi^Le^ 
In  humblest  form  preferred  their  suit. 
That  he  would  ena  the  long  dispute. 
Neddy  (whose  vanity  was  such 
He  thought  no  praise  could  be  too  much) 
Was  ticKied  witn  the  compliment^ 
And  graciously  vouchsafed  consent : 
Then,  stretchol  beneath  a  spreading  Tree — 
With  all  the  critic  dignity 
That  compensates  for  want  of  sense — 
He  bade  the  Nightingale  commence. 
Eager  his  favour  to  obtain. 
She  poured  her  richest,  wildest  strain. 
Music,  quick  thronging  note  on  note. 
Gushed,  like  a  Torrent,  from  her  thix>at ; 
Graces  that  art  could  never  reach, 
Nor  rule  prescribe,  nor  master  teach ; 
Whate'er  can  Melody  adorn. 
Quaver  and  trill,  and  shake  and  turn. 
The  other  minstrels  of  the  wood 
Abashed,  in  silent  wonder  stood  ; 
Yet  the  sage  Umpire  nothinff  said. 
But  often  yawned,  and  shook  his  head. 
This  done,  the  Cuckoo  next  began : 
Still  through  the  same  dull  round  she  ran — 
A  sweet  monotony  at  most- 
All  deemed  her  cause  for  certiun  lost. 
Wrongly  they  deemed.    His  pendant  car 
The  tasteful  beast  began  to  rear. 
Though  'twas  the  same  note  o*er  and  o*er. 
Yet,  when  she  paused,  he  cried — Encore ; 
And  ever,  to  in*  unvaried  chime. 
In  measured  strokes  his  tail  beat  time. 
Then,  turning  to  her  rival—"  Well, 
I  must  acknowledge,  Philomel, 
You  have,  at  least,  performed  with  spirit. 
And  many  passages  of  merit — 
Like  pearls  with  beads  at  random  strung — 
Have  pleased  me  in  the  piece  you  sung. 
Such  wildness  may  with  some  agree. 
But  regularity  for  me  I 
Give  me  the  Songstress  in  whose  strain 
Simplicity  and  oi^er  reign. 
So  (since  you  leave  it  to  my  choice) 
I  for  the  Cuckoo  give  mv  voice  1" 
Th'  indignant  Nightingale,  they  say. 
Thenceforward  never  sang  by  aay. 
Soon  as  the  Evening  spreads  its  shade. 
She  seeks  some  far  sequestered  glade; 
There,  in  a  bower  concealed  from  sight. 
She  tells  her  Sorrows  to  the  Night. 
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POOR-LAW  YEIISUS  THS  FOOB— 0C7JI  &ATS  IH  AUX 


Since  we  last  addressed  our  readers, 
we  have  been,  in  bodily  preseDcet  on 
the  confines  of  those  dreary  regions, 
where  an  inexorable  poor-law,  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  a  divine  visitation, 
has  laboured  to  complete  the  ruin 
which  famine  left  unfinished.  The 
aspect  of  misery  which  we  were  there 
condemned  to  witness,  although  not 
more  melancholy  than  reason  should 
have  taught  us  to  anticipate,  was, 
when  presented  to  our  senses,  more 
appalling  than  we  were  prepared  for, 
and  taught  us  to  feel  the  truth  of 
that  old  familiar  canon  of  criticism 
painfully  realised — 


t< 


Scfnloa  IrriUnt  anlmoi  demiMa,**  fte. 


We  have  often  imagined  something 
like  the  elements  of  the  picture  which 
DOW  spread  its  sad  incidents  before  us — 
the  charities  of  social  life  arrested — 
happy  homes  oppressed  by  most  un- 
looked-for calamity  —  families  habi- 
tuated to  the  indulgences  of  a  pros- 
perous condition,  and  the  refinements 
of  educated  society,  plunged  into 
sudden  indigence — sons  and  daughters 
of  persons  whose  rank  was  that  of 
the  gentry,  sharing  in  the  labour  and 
the  wants  of  the  humblest  classes  in 
the  afflicted  community — industrious 
and  thriving  farmers  sinking  under  a 
pressure  which  it  was  utterly  hopeless 
that  they  could  sustain,  cast  upon 
them  by  the  very  agency  from  winch 
they  were  justified  in  claiming  offices 
of  protection,  and  thus  finding  in  their 
distress  a  direct  temptation  to  dis- 
loyalty— all  these  sacrifices  and  sor- 
rows, the  more  dreadful  because  of 
their  inutility,  because  they  did  not 
save  the  poor  from  dying  of  cold  and 
hunger.  It  is  a  painful  sight  to  see 
a  good  landlord,  or  an  upright  and 
thriving  occupier  of  land,  reduced  to 
poverty,  through  the  operation  of  an 
unjust  law.  But  it  very  grievously  en- 
hances the  melancholy  of  the  picture, 
to  find  proof  in  it  that  the  injustice  of 
the  evil  has  had  no  kind  of  compensa- 
tion— to  see  men  possessed  of  com- 
petence converted  into  paupers,  in 
order  that  paupers  may  have  means 
to  live  ;  and  to  see  paupers  at  their 
'^e,  dying,  or  lying  dead,  from  the 


effects  of  hunger.  It  is  very  dishearten- 
ing to  feel  tliat  evils  like  these  hsre 
been  effected  through  the  ageocy  of 
British  law.     When  last  we  ezpresseii 
our  thoughts  on  this  distressing  theme, 
the  wrongs  of    oppressed  ratepAjers 
were,    perhaps,     uppermost   in    our 
minds.     We  hadf  ample  opportunities 
of  seeing  how  cruel  was  the  injastice 
of  the  poor-law  io  its  partial  exactions 
from  classes  unprepared  and  unpro- 
vided for  the  new  burdens  cast  npon 
them  ;  but  at  the  cost  of  impoverisbed 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  we  hid 
seen  paupers  fed.     We  have  teenasa 
the  cost  incurred,  and  the  wronged 
paupers  starved.     This  was  to  see  the 
poor-law  exposed  in  an  aspect  of  nu- 
lignity,  as  well  as  ii^ustioe. 

We  read  in  chronicles  of  historr 
and  old  romance,  of  proud  knights 
and  paladins,  followed  by  attendaotSi 
whose  office  it  was  to  finish  their  mas- 
ters* works  of  death  in  the  rout  vbich 
followed  battle.  The  strong  knight, 
with  sword,  or  spear,  or  partisan, 
struck  down  the  adversary  in  bis  var, 
and  pursued  his  conquering  course 
without  a  thought  of  the  opponent  be 
had  overcome.  The  attendant  in  bis 
wake  took  good  heed  that  the  fallefl 
foe  should  never  rise  again.  The  | 
dagger  with  which  he  oompleted  the 
work  of  glaive  or  club,  was  cslled  the 
misericorde,  or  Merci  de  Dieo.  It 
administered  such  mercy  as  desth  can 
yield ;  and  harsh  and  cruel  as  it  seemed, 
gave  deliverance,  at  least,  firom  linger- 
ing agony. 

This  medi»val  partnership  between 
stiletto  and  sword  is  a  bad  precedent 
for  a  legislature  to  adopt  or  imitate. 
"  Parcere  subjectis  "  used  to  be,  » 
old  times,  among  the  characteristics  of 
our  government.  It  is  still,  ^^^ 
lieve,  among  the  attributes  oftb^ 
British  people  ;  and  we,  at  lesst,  will 
never  forget  that  the  season  in  whjcn 
the  imperial  legitJature  was  called 
upon  to  impose  a  tax  that  amounts  to 
a  sentence  of  confiscation  on  those 
interests  in  Ireland  which,  because  y| 
severest  sufferings,  needed  especial 
support,  was  a  season  signalised  b/  s 
sponUneous  outpouring  of  benevolence 
on  the  part  of  the  British  peopU.^ 
copious  and  bountiful  as  the  vorld 
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perbapny  bad  never  before  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing.  While  we  retain, 
what  we  cannot  lose,  a  grateful  sense 
of  this  unexampled  generosity  and  be- 
Devolence^  it  would  be  ignoble  to 
despair  of  obtaining  justice;  and  we 
shall,  accordingly,  discuss  even  the 
minister  and  malign  character  of  mea- 
sures recently  recommended  to  the 
legislature,  or  passed  into  law,  in  the 
hopeful  spirit  of  those  who  aim  at 
(what  they  believe  attainable)  redress, 
rather  than  with  that  sense  of  outrage 
and  wrong  which  strives  to  propagate 
a  spu*it  of  disaffection. 

The  complaints  which  we  now 
prefer  against  the  poor-law,  we  offer 
OQ  behaJf  of  the  classes  whom  it 
was  especially,  at  least  professedly, 
designed  to  benefit — we  mean  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  its  bounty,  the 
poor,  or  (perhaps  we  should  more 
correctly  name  them)  paupers — the 
recipients  of  indoor  or  outdoor  relief. 
We  do  not  love  these  workhouse 
technicalities,  but  cannot  dispense  with 
the  observance  of  them.  In  the  name 
of  those  pauper  millions  whom  the 
poor-law  found,  or  produced,  we  com- 
plain that  justice  is  denied  to  them. 
If  their  supposed  claim  to  have  sup- 
port from  the  state  be  well  grounded, 
they  are  grossly  wronged  in  that  par- 
tial disallowance  of  the  claim  which 
has  rendered  the  pretended  recogni- 
tion of  it  ineffectual  to  their  relief. 
If  the  state  pronounce  that  they  have 
a  right  to  be  fed,  the  state  should  take 
care  to  feed  them.  To  acknowledge 
such  a  right,  and  to  assign  an  inade- 
quate measure  of  support,  is  to  become 
confessedly  responsible  for  the  at- 
tendant consequences.  Since  the  So- 
cialist proclamation  was  made — to  the 
effect  that,  whatever  his  habits,  vices,  im- 
providence, every  subject  in  the  British 
empire  was  entitled  to  a  maintenance — 
deaths,  by  famine,  to  an  amount  which 
It  is  fearful  to  contemplate,  have 
taken  place  in  Ireland,  and  have  taken 
place  because  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  provision  assigned  to  the  poor  by 
law;  are  not  the  contrivers  of  this 
veak  law — the  assigners  of  this  limit- 
ed provision — the  real  authors  of  the 
dread  consequences  which  have  waited 
on  their  measures?  Must  they  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
fearful  increase  of  miseries  with  which 
we  may  be  afflicted  until  their  precipi- 
tate legislation  has    been  amended? 


You  enter  some  wretched  district,  on 
which  the  famine  and  the  poor-law 
have  poured  out  their  vials-^you  see 
mansions  of  gentry  forsaken,  or  you 
find  them  abodes  of  all  but  squalid  po- 
verty— you  see  laborious  and  recently 
thriving  farmers  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition, not  of  labourers,  but  paupers—- 
you  see,  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes, 
m  places  where  men  congregate,  faces 
gaunt  with  hunger— you  turn  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  on  some  anni- 
versary, or  some  Sabbath,  where  for- 
merly you  would  have  seen  the  pre- 
cincts without  the  chapel  crowded  by 
votaries  who  could  not  penetrate  the 
dense  multitude  to  pay  their  vows 
within  ;  and  you  now  find  the  outer 
place  solitary,  and  the  enclosure  under 
roof,  perhaps,  not  a  third-part  full— 
you  go  to  the  church  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  congregation  assembled 
there  is,  perhaps,  little  diminished,  but 
you  see  the  ravages  of  want  on  many 
pious  countenances — and  you  read  in 
the  pastor's  wasted  looks,  and  hear 
in  his  faint  and  failing  utterance,  that, 
although  he  will  not  desert  his  post, 
the  hour  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
he  is  to  die  in  it — ^you  see,  if  you  look 
for  them,  by  the  wayside,  or  in  some 
unregarded  huts,  the  dying  or  dead, 
victims  of  unrelieved  famine — ^you 
see  nothing  which  wears  an  air  of 
prosperity,  with  the  exception  of  the 
untaxed  stipendiaries,  who  carry  the 
remorseless  law  into  effect— -or  some 
smug  adepts  in  knavery  who  thrive  by 
imposture  or  by  jobs,  when  the  less 
adroit  or  the  less  unprincipled  waste 
and  die.  You  ask,  when  the  rich  and 
the  thriving  are  impoverished  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor — how  comes  it  that 
the  poor  are  not  fed^  and  you  are  told 
that  they  are  or  were  fed  so  long  as 
the  properties  of  landlords  and  farmers 
could  yield  a  morsel  for  their  support, 
but  that  now,  the  allotted  resources 
being  exhausted,  they  must  starve  and 
die  until  a  **  rate  in  aid**  can  be  raised 
from  other  properties  of  the  same 
description,  located  in  parts  of  Ireland 
where  the  desolation  of  the  poor4aw 
blight  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
Thus  it  is,  that  under  pretence  of 
affirming  and  enforcing  a  right  on  the 
part  of  all  men  to  be  maintained  by 
their  labour  or  in  idleness,  the  wealth 
of  some,  the  competence  of  more,  is 
exhausted — the  industry  of  yery  many 
is  rendered  unprofitable— the  country 
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monrns  over  some  of  the  best  of  its 
children,   reduced   to  pauperism,  or 
driven  into  exile,  while  the  deluded 
poor  themselves,  in  whose  name  these 
evils  have  been  wrought,  starve,  and, 
in  fearful  numbers,  die  daily  of^hunger. 
On  the  part  of  the  poor,  then,  sup- 
posing for  a  moment  uat  thej  have  a 
right  to  be  fed,  we  would  claim  that 
the  provision  assigpied  for  their  main- 
tenance be    adequate.       It  b  cruel 
mockery  to  issue  an  imperial  mandate: 
**  Depart — be  ye  warmed  and  fed," 
and  to  make  such  provision  that  the 
source  of  warmth   must    necessarily 
languish  before  its  effect  is  produced  ; 
and  that  the  supply  of  food  is  nothing 
better  than  a  contrivance  to  prolong 
the  tortures  of  famine.  To  the  utmost 
of  its  ability,  the  state  should  make 
the  provision  which  it  professed  itself 
under  obligation  to  make.     It  may, 
with  due    qualifications,  and    under 
proper  restrictions,  select  the  resources 
from  which  want  is  to  have  its  sup- 
plies :   but  they  must  be  such  as  it 
finds  or  renders  available   and    suf- 
ficient.      It  may    declare    that  the 
whole   resources  of  the  nation  —  its 
wealth  of  every  description— shall  be 
taxed  for  this  great  object     It  may, 
in  so  far  as  the  rules  of  impartial  jus- 
tice authorise,  select  some  one  species 
of  property,  as  a  more  commodious 
and  manageable  source  of  revenue; 
but,  having  charged  this  property  with  a 
new  burden,  it  must  take  care  that  it  is 
able,  or  must  take  care  Mo/ if  heenahledf 
to  bear  the  load  it  imposes.     We  com- 
plain, on  behalf  of  the  poor  (leaving 
nuned  proprietors  and  farmers  alto- 
gether out  of  consideration),  that  these 
essential  conditions  of  the  poor-law  have 
been  disregarded.    The  state,  acknow- 
ledging— or  rather  creating  a  right — a 
new  right,  for  the  poor,  making  pro- 
fession that  they  have  a  right  to  be  fed, 
assigns  to  them  a  portion  which  cannot 
feed  them ;  and,  instead  of  augmenting 
the  power  of  this  limited  portion  to  sus- 
tmn  life,  wilfully  lessens  its  ability.    It 
proclaims  to  destitute  poor  that  they  are 
to  be  fed  from  the  produce  of  a  certain 
portion  of  territory,  constituted  into 
what  is  called  an  electoral  division  ; 
and  then  it  passes  a  law  which  has  the 
effect  of  tending  to  render  the  division 
unproductive.     It  orders  a  valuation 
of  the  division  to  be  made,  while  laws 
of  protection  enhance  the  marketable 
value  of  itsproduce^  and  thus  encourage 


the  cultivation  of  its  soil ;  It  cumbers 
this  adventitious  value  with  a  rate  for 
the  poor  ;  it  says  to  the  poor,  you  have 
a  right  to  be  fed,  and  we  assign  you  a 
portion  for  your  maintenance ;  then  it 
withdraws  the  protection  which  gsve 
that  portion  its  declared  value,  and 
afforded  the  onlv  aaaoraDce  that  th« 
poor  could  be  fed.  On  the  part  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  poor  exclusively,  we 
complain  of  this  most  unworthy  pro- 
cedure. 

If  there  be  purpose  and  design  in 
the  late  or  the   meditated  poor-lav 
legislation,  at  least  we  would  reqain, 
that  the  poor  should  not  be  cajoled  bj 
it,  or  the  name  of  charity  abused.  V 
the  professed  relief  of  the  poor  were  w 
more  than  a  scheme  to  ruin  the  hini- 
ed  proprietors,  a  grievous  crineftf 
committed  by  those  who  devised  that 
very  dishonest  pretence,  in  order  to 
accomplish  their  most  execrable  pur- 
pose. We  do  not  thinkthelegialstarf, 
in  general,  guilty  of  any  suchenormitj; 
but  we  think  every  member  of  the 
legislature,  who  voted  for  the  destnl^ 
tion  of  his  neighbour's  property, or  tbe 
removal  of  his  neighbour's  landmarkt 
without  just  cause,  a  participator  in 
the  evil  which  has  b€«n  done,  and 
amenable,  before  the  tribunal  of  con- 
science, for  his  part  in  extending  ^ 
perism,  and  causing  deaths  by  famine. 
If  it  were  designed  to  ruin  Irish  land- 
lords, the  design   should  fasTe  been 
openly  avowed.      If  it  were  purposed 
to  confiscate  their  property  on  the  plea 
that  they  had  violated  their  daties,  the 
charge  against  them  should  have  been 
proved,  and  some  principle,  acknow- 
leged  and  general,  laid  do?m  ss  tbe 
basis  on  which  the  state  had  baOt  op 
its  decision.     Instead  of  the  coajirt' 
hensive  measures   which    have  been 
recently  proposed,  a  measure  ^^^^ 
mination  should  have  been  adopted,aod 
the  country  should  have  been  taugbt  to 
feel  that  punishment  was  visited,  wnere- 
ever  it  fell,  on  offences  which  hsdb^» 
not  merely  presumed,  but  proved.  ^ 
have  never  denied  that  Ireland  M 
and  has,  its  proportion  of  worthwJ 
landlords.     If  bad  landlordism  be  a 
crime,  as  it  is  very  plwnly  a  wn»  ^ 
would  desire  that  it  were  dealt  witft 
firmly,  and  even  severely,  by  the  law. 
But  we  hold  it  injustice  of  the  most 
odious  character,  and  of  the  most  per- 
nicious efficacy,  to  visit  good  landlords 
with  confiscation  or  penalty,  becaa« 
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they  have  their  possessions  hi  a  neigh- 
boarhood  where  their  virtaes  are  ren« 
dered  more  admirable  and  brighter^ 
by  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and 
by  contrast.  Establish  a  charge  against 
a  landlord,  that  he  has  been  culpably 
negligent  of  his  duties,  and  then  punish 
him  to  the  extent  of  his  misdeservings ; 
but  to  punish  a  landlord  faithful  to  his 
daties,  by  confiscation,  simply  that  he 
may  be  replaced  by  a  successor,  who, 
perhaps,  under  the  most  favorable  sup- 
position, is  not  likely  to  be  a  better  man 
than  him,  is  to  make  a  child's  game  of 
"the  re-plantation  of  Ireland,"  ousting 
the  goodand  true,  in  a  random  hope,  or 
nnder  a  profligate  pretence,  that  men 
good  enough  and  true  enough  for 
Ireland,  are  to  be  had  whenever  they 
are  called  for. 

In  all  this,  let  it  be  observed,  we 
confine  our  strictures  upon  the  poor 
relief  arrangements,  or  suggestions,  to 
their  effects  upon  the  poor.  We  omit 
all  consideration  of  their  injustice  to- 
wards the  ratepaying  classes  whom 
they  make  poor.  Having  never  heard 
or  read  a  defence  of  this  injustice — 
having  never  heard  that  any  one  indi- 
Tidual  of  credit  or  respectability  has 
dared  to  justify  the  partial  visitation 
of  a  new  poor-rate,  which  may  become, 
and  has  become,  confiscation,  on  the 
species  of  property  least  able  to  bear 
it,  and  on  that  alone—having  seen  the 
iojostice  of  the  imposition  confessed  in 
such  proposals  as  have  been  made  to 
limit  its  amount,  and  to  discontinue 
the  practice  by  which  it  has  been  most 
aogmented — we  can  consent  to  forego 
farther  strictures  on  the  injustice, 
the  partiality,  and  the  cruel  rigour  of 
the  poor-law,  as  ratepayers  have  been 
wronged  and  ruined  by  it.  We  are 
considering  it  here  as  it  affects  the 
classes  to  whom  it  holds  forth  a  false 
promise  of  relief.  It  was  the  instru- 
ment in  which  the  state  gave  an  un- 
dertaking that  it  would  maintain  the 
poor ;  and  it  assigned  a  mdntenance  so 
greatly  inadequate,  that  thousands  of 
those  for  whose  lives  the  responsibility 
was  avowed,  have  died  of  famine.  The 
state  had  power  to  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  every  one  of  those  creatures 
whom  it  left  to  perish.  By  passing 
an  act  which  sanctioned  the  screwing 
up  a  poor-rate  to  an  excess  which  be- 
came confiscation,  the  state  virtually 
declared  that  the  whole  property  of 
the  country  was  available  for  the  great 


purpose  it  had  at  heart.  It  has  per- 
mitted vast  resources  directly  at  its 
command,  ready  for  use,  to  remain 
unemployed,  and,  rather  than  make  use 
of  them,  has  consented  that  tens,  and 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
human  beings  should  die  the  terrible 
death  of  hunger.  Therefore,  on  the 
part  of  the  poor,  we  complain  of  the 
law  for  their  relief;  because  the  pro- 
vision it  made  for  them  was  volun- 
tarily, and  therefore  unpardonably, 
inadequate. 

We  complain,  stiiron  the  part  of  the 
poor,  that  the  supplemental  contri- 
vances of  the  state  are  tainted  by  the 
same  injustice,  and  answerable  for  the 
same  inadequacy  which  have  rendered 
the  original  scheme  of  provision  so 
very  disastrous.  Connaught  has  bro- 
ken down  under  the  pressure  of  the 
poor-law ;  famine  has  set  in  ;  rates 
can  be  no  more  collected ;  men  die 
daily.  And  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Pass 
a  law  which  shall  empower  poor-law 
commissioners  to  raise  a  **  rate  in  aid" 
wherever  unions  are  yet  solvent.  Pass 
a  law  ?  This  was,  we  may  imagine, 
the  device  of  ministers,  entertained  be- 
fore parliament  met,  announced  with 
precipitate,  and,  considering  all  the 
circumstances,  indecent,  haste,  as  soon 
as  parliament  had  assembled.  We  have 
approached  the  end  of  April,  and  the  law 
is  not  yet  enacted ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  poor— the  perishing  poor 

Man  might  escape  from  that  confla- 
gffation  over  which  Nero  fiddled ;  no 
more,  perhaps,  than  property  wasted 
was  in  the  tyrant's  thoughts.  There 
was  no  escape  for  human  creatures, 
subjects  of  the  queen,  for  whose  lives 
the  contrivers  of  the  poor-law  declare 
themselves  answerable,  from  that  afflic- 
tion under  which  they  pined  and  died, 
while  a  parliament  wasted  out  those 
dreary  months  in  disputes  on  that  mi- 
serable ''rate  in  aid,"  from  which 
perishing  creatures  were  to  be  pro- 
vided with  food. 

Do  we  condemn  or  censure  the 
faithful  men  who  resisted  the  minister's 
monstrous  proposition  ?  No — we  b&> 
lieve  that  they  were  not  only  justified 
in  their  resistance,  but  that  resistance 
was  a  duty.  We  believe  that  they 
were  bound  to  resist,  not  merely  be- 
cause the  rate-in-aid  scheme  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  principle  of  a  poor-law ; 
not  on  the  ground  that  Ulster  ought 
not  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  Con- 
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which  assail  that  wasting  and  ruinous 
enactment,  Is  to  deprive  the  opposition 
of  its  true  strength.     It  is  to  convert 
that  which  oaeht  to  be  a  national  ques> 
tioQ— a  question  in  which  every  Irish- 
man is  deeply  interested — into  a  ques- 
tion of  loeakty  and  class.    The  rate  in 
aid  \a  not  a  measure  for  relieving  Mayo 
at  the  expense  of  Down :  it  is  a  measure 
for  compelling  Down  to  assist  Mayo  on 
the  road  to  ruin,  by  bearing  Mayo  com- 
pany on  the  way.     The  real  question 
before  us,  before  the  country,  is :  How 
i<:  the  destitution  of  Ireland  to  be  met? 
The  minister    says,    by  the  poor-law 
sjstem  and  the  rate  in  aid.     Tnat  is,  I 
viii  persevere  in  a  system  by  which  I 
have  already  exhausted  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  some  localities  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  support  theur  poor.   I  will  extend  the 
process  now  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
property  of  the  country.     The  process 
of  beggary  is  too  slow  while  it  is  multi- 
plied and  subdivided  into  one  hundred 
departments,    and,   like  the  tyrant  of 
old,  we  wish  the  property  of  Ireland  to 
present  but  one  neck  to  the  axe.     And 
ail  this  that  a  dictum  and  a  dogma  may 
he  carried  out — •  The  prbperty  of  Ire- 
land must  support  its  poverty ;' — and 
not  only  this,  but  it  must  support  it 
according  to  the  theories  of  Mr.  George 
Nieholls,  embodied  in  the  policy  of  the 
new  poor-law.     If  this  be  so,  to  content 
oarselves  with  a  mere  opposition  to  the 
rate  in  aid,  is  to  strnggle  against  the 
manifestation  of  an  evil,  with  the  exist- 
ence of  which  we  ought  boldly  to  grap- 
ple.   To  substitute  fbr  it  an  income-tax 
i^  but  to  concede  its  principle,  aggra- 
vate its  injustice,  and  expedite  its  disas- 
trous results.   No,  my  lord,  there  is  one 
way,  and  but  one  way,  of  meeting  this 
impost ;  it  is,  to  prove  that  the  whole 
J'vstem  of  poor-law  legislation  in  Ireland 
is  based  in  error — that  the  attempt  to 
support  the  labouring  population  of  the 
country  without  increasing  the  activity 
of  the  productive  powers  of  the  country, 
inTolves  a  problem  that  admits  but  of 
one  solution,  and,  persevered  in,  must 
lead  to  but  one  result — ^the  confiscation 
of  the  little  property  the  countrv  has, 
without  any  real  or  substantial  benefit 
to  the  poor.     Let  us  join,  my  lord,  in 
demanding  some  more  natural,  and  some 
more  efficient  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
destitution  of  Ireland  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  provisions  of  our  present  poor- 
law.    Let  us  show  that  taxation  for  the 
purposes  of  that  law  is,  under  the  pro- 
HHit  circumstances  of  the  country,  but 
rwn.    If  the  principle  of  that  law  be 
persevered  in,  it  must  sooner  or  later 
reduce  Ireland  to  beggary  ;  and  to  my 
pmd  it  matters  very  little  whether  that 
u  to  be  accomplished  through  the  agency 


of  a  rate  in  aid,  an  income-tax,  or  the 
more  slow  but  equally  certain  process 
by  which  the  pauperising  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  country  must,  sooner  or  later, 
bring  down  the  rest  to  the  same  level." 

In  this  generous  strain  of  eloquence 
and  argument — graced  alike  by  the 
high  qualities  of  benevolence  and 
truthy  meet  accessories  to  genius — 
it  cannot  escape  the  reader's  discern- 
ment that  the  rate-in-aid  scheme  is  a 
project  in  which  the  real  character  of 
the  Irish  poor-law  is  made  apparent. 
In  order  that  the  letter  of  the  law  shall 
be  for  a  while  preserved,  its  principle 
must  be  abandoned*  and  all  Ireland 
must  be  constituted,  as  it  were,  one 
electoral  division.  It  is  thus,  rather 
than  for  itself,  the  rate-in-aid  scheme 
became  worthy  of  opposition  and  at- 
tention. Whether  it  was  thrown  out 
by  the  crafty  premier  to  effect  a  diver- 
sion from  assaults  which  he  appre- 
hended on  his  unhappy  law,  or  that  it 
might  provoke  such  expressions  of 
offence  as  should  facilitate  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  income-tax,  the  instruction 
it  gives  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
The  Irish  poor-law  is  not  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  our  country.  It 
must  be  annulled  or  very  greatly 
amended,  before  a  hope  of  prosperity 
can  rationally  be  entertained  amongst 
us. 

We*  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to 
place  before  the  reader  the  various  im- 
portant suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions in  Mr.  Butt's  most  able  pamphlet, 
but  narrow  limitation  in  space,  and  a 
belief  that  some  views  to  which  expe- 
rience has  conducted  us  are  seasonable 
and  just,  constrain  us,  with  reluctance, 
to  write  in  our  own  person  rather  than 
to  transcribe  the  arguments  of  this 
great  advocate.  We  have  the  conso- 
lation to  hope  that  they  will  be  soon 
(if  they  are  not  already)  graven  in  the 
memories  of  our  readers. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
to  a  very  great  extent  throughout 
Ireland,  the  whole  produce  of  the 
land  has  not  proved  capable  of  afford- 
ing suflScient  sustenance  to  the  popula- 
tion located  on  it.  We  speak  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  soil  as  they  have  been 
explored  under  the  influence  and 
administration  of  the  poor-law.  How 
is  this  evil  to  be  corrected?  Lord 
John  Russell  says,  "  Raise  a  rate  in 
aid  throughout  all  Ireland."  Lord  John, 
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wbo  carried  each  relief  measare  of  his 
concoction  bj  accompanying  it  with  a 
guarantee  against  the  worse  measure 
by  which  he  followed  it  ap»  is  so  indul- 
gent as  to  give  his  damaged  promise 
that  the  ratd  in  aid  shau  be  but  a 
transient  infliction,  and  that  he  has  no 
intention  to  make  its  burden  heayier. 
If  he  keep  this  promise,  we  would  only 
obserre  upon  it,  that  the  scheme  u  ut- 
terly worthless — ^that  the  sum  to  be 
raised  by  it  would  have  scarcely  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  causing  irri- 
tation to  those  from  whom  it  was 
wrung.  It  would  not  administer  use- 
ful aid  where  a  population  was  starnng. 
Experiments  to  try  the  patience  of 
loyal  men,  or  to  explore  the  benevo- 
lence of  men  suffering  the  hardships  of 
gpreat  pecuniary  distress,  and  on  the 
verge  of  indigence,  are  very  unwise, 
and  should  be  encouraged  by  hope  of 
a  good  result  far  more  flatteringly 
than  the  auspices  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's scheme  recommend  it« 

Sir  Robert  Peel  proposes  his  scheme 
««  of  the  plantation.  We  can  make  no 
account  of  such  a  scheme  until  it  is 
before  us  in  detail.  There  are  pro- 
jects, and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
one,  which  could  be  conceived,  so  far 
as  their  principle  is  concerned,  with  as 
free  fecundity  as  children  blow  bubbles, 
and  with  about  as  much  effect.  We 
want  further  information  before  we 
can  presume  to  approve  such  a  scheme. 
Presented,  as  it  has  been,  without  the 
requisite  details,  we  see  little  more  than 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  expected 
colonists  will  have  to  contend,  and  are 
led  to  remember  that  Eden  through 
which  an  imaginative  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent day  has  been  our  conductor,  rather 
than  tne  settlement  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  partially  adopt  as  his  mo- 
del, for  which,  while  yet  untried,  the 
names  of  Bacon  and  Chichester  were 
strong  vouchers.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
would  encourage  us  to  hope  that  pro- 
fitable employment  roav  be  found  for 
multitudes  now  perishing  in  idleness. 
A  colonist  is  to  purchase  territory  in 
Gonnaught — is  to  reclaim  the  waste 
of  which  he  has  become  part-proprie- 
tor--is  to  pay  poor-rate,  if  necessary, 
to  the  amount  of  seven  shillings  in  the 
pound — is  to  compete  with  the  world 
m  the  British  market  for  the  sale  of 
his  produce — and  b  to  prosper  and  to 
spread  prosperity  around  him.  Has 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  has  any  one  of  his 


eulogists  or  followers,  framed  a  rstioDsl 
idea  of  the  price  at  which  Irish  produce 
is  likely  to  be  sold  next  year?  Has 
he,  or  have  they,  without  formiog  some 
such  idea,  projected  or  prused  his 
daring  scheme?  We  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with  farms  and  with  farm- 
ers to  some  little  extent,  and  we  are 
compelled,  witb  whatever  regret,  to 
confess  to  ourselves,  that  the  prevaiUog 
disposition  of  many  occupiers  of  land 
is  to  devote  their  fields,  so  far  as  maj 
be  practicable,  to  the  feeding  of  cattle 
rather  than  to  the  raising  of  grain. 
We  are  aware  that  even  among  those 
who  have  last  year  and  this  year  giveo 
much  employment  to  the  spade  aod 
the  plough,  are  many  who  oontemriift 
a  total  change  in  theur  system  of W 
bandry  as  soon  as  the  land  has  bees 
prepared  for  it.  They  contempluei 
considerable  diminution  in  the  number 
of  their  labourers,  and  they  do  so 
because  they  fear  that  the  market 
will  not  afford  them  remoDeratiog 
prices  for  labour.  Times  like  these 
do  not  seem  favourable  for  the  re- 
plantation of  Ireland.  When  our 
markets,  after  the  shock  of  free  trade, 
have  settled  into  something  like  con- 
sistency — when  the  relations  of  8appl7 
and  demand  can  be  understood,  and 
prices  may,  to  some  extent,  be  reckoned 
on — lands  may  be  bought  and  sold  on 
ascertained  principles. — Purdis8e,noWi 
would  be  a  gambling  speculation.  Ai 
Mr.  Bright,  member  of  the  Poor-Uw 
Committee,  and  of  the  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany for  purchasing  depreciated  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  observes,  no  sane  man 
would  buy  our  lands,  unless  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  purchase.  We  would 
add,  that  the  return  for  hiscapw 
invested  at  even  the  lowest  assignable 
rate  (while  paupers  are  to  be  fed  is 
idleness,  if  they  so  will,  at  home,  and 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  Contw 
nents,  old  world  and  new,  h  attracted 
to  the  English  market),  may  disappoint 
him  ;  and,  like  the  man  who  paid  J 
forged  bank  note,  and  hadaglandered 
horse  in  exchange,  the  buyer  of  the 
depreciated  property  may  have  the 
worst  of  the  bai*gain.  In  short,  w* 
think  the  time  unseasonable  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  exneriment.  Until  we 
know  the  point  or  depression  to  which 
our  grain  market  has  fallen  doring  the 
withdrawal  of  protection— the  amount 
of  disturbance  to  our  labour  marke^ 
in  consequence  of  the  indulgence  and 
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encoaragemeDt  given  by  the  poor-law 
to  laziDess  and  improvidence  —  we 
cannot  form  any  rational  conjectures 
as  to  the  prospects  of  colonization. 

It  ia  true — if  we  understand  the  views 
of  the  two  great  advocates  of  this 
plantation  scheme  aright-^that  it  is 
not  their  wish  to  enoumber  it  by  any 
very  prodigal  provision  for  the  poor. 
Mr.  Bright  seems  not  very  favourably 
disposed  to  the  existing  system*  and 
appears  cordially  to  concur  with  the 
member  for  Tamworth  in  his  con- 
demnation of  outdoor  relief.  It  may 
be  presumedf  tharefore,  that*  as  soon 
as  the  poor-law  has  accomplished  its 
mission  of  ruin  upon  farmers  and 
landlords,  paupers  are  to  have  their 
torn  of  hardship*  and  the  new  race  of 
occupants  and  owners  are  to  be  visited 
with  prosperity  again.  A  maximum 
is  to  be  fixed  for  the  |rateage*  and  a 
stringent  workhouse  test  is  to  be  ap- 
plied for  ^the  Utopia  that  is  to  be. — 
Why  not  adopt  these  amendments  at 
once  ?  Why  not  moderate  the  tyranny  of 
the  poor-law  now.— now*  while  yet  good 
landlords  may  be  saved  from  the  ruin 
with  which  it  threatens  them  ? 

We  are  not  departing  from  our  pro« 
fessed  purpose  in  thus  demanding 
jastice  for  landlords*  whose  suffering's 
under  the  poor-law  are  unmerited.  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  classes  placed 
below  them  that  they  be  preserved  and 
aided.  We  can  deliberately  and  most 
conscientiously  affirm*  that*  for  many 
years  past*  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends*  the  services  rendered  by 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  the  people* 
and  the  country*  have  been  far  more 
signal  than  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
such  of  their  order  as  were  selfish  or 
criminally  improvident.  We  can 
further  affirm*  that  those  land- 
lords who  have  been  most  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  country 
are  of  the  class  which  the  meditated 
plantation  is  to  introduce.  Seek  for 
those  whose  rents  are  exorbitant— 
whose  rapacity  is  most  unrelenting— 
whose  neglect  of  improvement*  so  far 
as  a  liberal  outlay  or  capital  can  effect 
it*  is  most  conspicuons-^whose  pro- 
perties are  most  opprobriously  distin- 
guished for  pauperism— and  you  will 
find  them*  in  most  instances*  among 
the  owners  of  small  estates*  and* 
very  commonly*  among  parties  who 
have  acquired  property  by  purchase* 
and  nojt  inheritance.  You  will  find 
that    lessors    who     can     set    their 


landlords    at    defiance*    because   of 
the  nature  of  their  tenure — ^purchas- 
ers* who*  residing  at  a  distance  from 
their  "  investments*"  regard  the  lands 
they  have  acquired  as  they  do  any 
other  marketable  commodity*  (and  more 
especially  purchasers  of  small  parcels 
of  land) — furnish  far  more  than  their 
due  proportion  of  such  parties  as  you 
would  desire  to  see  displaced  ;  and  you 
will  find  that  these  are  the  parties  who 
are  now  thriving  at  the  cost  of  the  be- 
nevolent and  self-denying*  and  who*  if 
the  tyranny  of  the  poor-law  be  not  abat- 
ed* will  retain  their  places  when  they 
have  ruined  and  exterminated  their 
betters.     Will  it  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  poorer  classes  that  such  a  con- 
summation be  wrought  ?     There  may 
be  those  who  will  scoff  or  sneer  at  our 
assertion*  but  they  cannot  shake  our 
strong  conviction*  that  there  are  at 
this  moment  many  landlords  in  (Ire- 
land from  whose  presence  and  influence 
a  prosperous  tenantry  derive  more  be- 
nefit than  they  could  have*  were  the 
landlords  dispossessed*  rents  abolished* 
and  the  estates  distributed  in  parcels* 
as  freeholds*  to  the  population  upon 
them.     Indeed*  we  are  aware  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  landlord's  influ- 
ence is  felt  only  in  his  works  of  mercy, 
and    many    instances   in  which    the 
outlay  of  landlords*    for    their    te- 
nants' good*  very  far  exceeds  the  ut- 
most amount  of  their  receipts  as  rent. 
We  are  aware  of  many  instances  in 
which  Irish  landlords*  and  every  mem- 
ber of  their  families*  devoted  them- 
selves to  charitable  duties*  in  the  late 
season  of  distress — renounced  all  the 
indulgences  to  which  they  had  been 
habituated*    and  expended  resources 
reserved  for  objects  of  much  impor- 
tance, which  were  abandoned  because 
not  compatible  with  the  duties  assigned 
by  the  people's  distress.     And  there 
are  instances  in  which  a  people  un- 
vitiated  by  ill  advice*  showed  them- 
selves   sensible  and  worthy  of    this 
benevolent    care    for    their  welfare. 
We    have    known    food*   amounting 
in  cost   to    seven   hundred   pounds* 
distributed  at  the  instance*  and  under 
the  direction  of  two  younff  ladies*  in  a 
district  allotted  to  their  charge ;  and, 
although    there    was    no    protecting 
power  but  that  which  a  moral-force 
influence  afforded*  to  convoy  the  pro- 
vision carts  sent  to  various  localities* 
there  never  was  a  portion  forcibly 
or    surreptitiously    abstracted    firom 
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the  provision.  It  was  oalled  <*tbe 
ladies'  bread,"  and  it  was  sacred 
as  the  sliowbread  on  the  altar  of 
old.  Not  a  crumb  was  lost  or 
abused ;  and  the  days  of  these  minis- 
trations are  retained  in  most  affection- 
ate remembrance  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed»  as  well  as  those  who  were  the 
immediate  objects  of  them.  And  we 
have  witnessed — what  might  seem  to 
be  the  apt  embellishment  of  ro- 
mance— ^landed  proprietors  in  Ireland, 
and  their  families,  whose  proper  place, 
were  one  to  jndge  from  appearance, 
manners,  habits,  accomplishments,  he 
wonld  assign  them  where  Auhion  and 
refinement  shed  their  choicest  Instre, 
and  whom  we  have  seen,  in  r  ade  districts, 
engaged  in  certainly  the  noblest  office 
to  which  man  can  give  himself  np — ^that 
of  sncconring  and  comforting  fellow- 
oreatnres,  and  raising  their  condition. 
Even  while  we  write,  a  vision  of 
this  character  rises  before  ns.  The 
head  of  the  family,  a  person  of 
high  military  rank,  his  sons,  his 
daughter,  young,  accomplished,  emi- 
nently attractive,  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance, admirable  specimens  of  our  best 
English  aristocracy,  and  all  resigning 
their  places  in  the  circles  for  which 
they  seemed  formed,  and  patiently 
dedicating  themselves  to  a  holy  service 
in  the  improvement  of  a  grateful 
people.  Where  their  estates  were  lo- 
cated, it  was,  as  they  felt,  their  duty 
to  be,  and  there  they  remain.  But 
under  what  oircumstances-*with  what 
recompense— at  what  disadvantage  ? 
Expending  in  the  cultivation  of  a  pro- 
perty far  more  than  it  returns,  having, 
as  the  recompense  for  an  excess  of 
outlay,  the  satisfkotion  of  seeing  a 
large  population  enjoying  comforts 
and  improving  in  their  habits — a  young 
generation  growing  up  under  happy 
culture — industry,  good  order,  cheer- 
fulness, prevailing  within  the  limits  of 
their  charge — the  pauperism  of  dis- 
tricts where  they  can  exercise  no  con- 
trol is  now  waged  against  them ;  and 
they  may,  perhaps,  be  disabled  in 
their  benevolent  enterprises,  because  a 
law,  baneful  and  indtscrimioating  as  a 
pestilence,  will  not  distinguish  between 
a  case  like  theirs  and  that  of  some 
mercenary  owner  of  land,  who  has 
caused  the  pauperism  of  bis  squalid 
estates,  and  has  thriven  upon  it.  Are 
we  not  then  faithful  to  our  promise, 
and  pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor 
when  we  denro  that  good  landlords 


shall  be  permitted  to  dwell  amongst 
us? 

But  how  b  this  to  be  accomplished? 
What  is  to  ftimish  the  supply  bj 
which  the  severity  of  our  poor-r&tei 
may  be  abated  ?  Whence  is  the  ''rate 
in  lud"  to  come?  If  every  rational 
and  honest  man  will  admit  that  real 
property  in  Ireland  has  already  borne 
Its  part  amply— has  been,  indeed,  ht 
too  heavily  burdened,  whence  is  the 
new  supply  to  come  ?  Is  it  to  be  id 
income  or  property-tax — a  tax  on  ab- 
sentees— a  tax  on  funded  property,  or 
official  income?  Is  the  want  to  be 
provided  for  fh>m  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury? We  will  not  enter  into  sn  eli- 
mination of  these  various  queriestbat, 
referring  the  reader  for  much  iofonni- 
tion  to  the  very  able  pamphlet  fron 
which  we  have  already  presented  lorn 
with  some  citations,  will  venture  to  state 
our  own  view  as  to  the  proper  flource 
from  which,  under  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  poor-law,  landed  propertr, 
in  England  as  well  as  here,  should  be 
aided  m  bearing  its  burdens. 

If  the  land  is  to  make  proviiioofbr 
the  poor  (a  hypothesis  which  not  tbe 
law  of  Queen  Elizabeth  but  sahseoaent 
law  and  usage  seem  to  hare  amrm- 
ed),  land  should  be  enabled  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  imposed  upon  it.  It 
was,  to  some  extent,  so  enabled  bj 
those  laws  of  protection  which  were 
designed  to  compensate  the  disadraiH 
tages  under  which  one  species  of  pro- 
perty was  placed  ;  the  partial  oppres- 
sion on  the  one  hand  being  redressed 
by  partial  privileges  on  the  other.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  it  been  held 
in  remembrance  that  the  benefits  tbos 
bestowed  did  not  consist  in  protec- 
tion solely  of  the  landed  interest* 
as  it  was  called,  but  also  of  the 
poor,  who  were  made  depeodeot 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  agri- 
oulture  of  the  country,  and  who  were 
thus  especially  interested  in  its  pros- 
perity. On  behalf  of  the  poor,  we 
would  advise,  to  some  moderate  extent* 
that  their  part  of  the  protection  be  re- 
stored. There  is  a  manifest  anom&ljftU 
will  admit,  in  casting  heavy  burdens  on 
the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
state  of  society  on  which  the  benefit  of 
access  to  British  markets  is  depeodenti 
and  throwing  those  benefits  open  to  fo- 
reign (which  may  to*morrow  be  hostile) 
states,  although  they  contribute  notbisg 
to  that  expenlitnro  which  mato  a^o^ 
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sion  to  the  British  market  valuable. 
For  the  **  protection,"  it  may  be  said, 
of  that  market,  agriculture  in  these 
cuaotries  is  hearily  taxed.  It  would 
aeem  not  irrational,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  expect  that  foreign  coun- 
tries admitted  to  equal  privileges, 
should  not  be  exempt  horn  their  due 
share  of  taxation.  But,  when  it  is 
taken  into  account  that  home  agricul- 
ture bears  the  heavy  burden  of  sup- 
porting our  poor,  it  argues  a  new  claim 
to  the  benefit  of  an  especial  protection. 
We  would  hare  this  claim  acknow- 
ledged, and  would  have  a  moderate 
datjT  laid  on  imports  of  foreign  grain, 
the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  allo- 
cated altogether  as  a  ''  rate  in  aid"  to 
the  support  of  the  poor  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  If  this  duty  fall  alto- 
gether on  the  foreigner,  who  of  his 
own  free  will  has  sought  the  advan- 
tages of  the  English  market,  we  may 
feel  satislled  he  has  an  ample  return 
for  the  payment.  If  it  fall  wholly,  or 
partially,  on  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  adding  a  tenth  or  a 
twentieth  to  the  cost  of  bread  in  their 
household  economy,  the  burden  will  be 
but  light  indeed,  and  will  be  amply  com- 
pensated to  every  honest  man's  heart,  in 
the  feeling  that  a  fraction  of  what  has 
been  paid  for  the  loaf  upon  his  table, 
has  been  allocated  to  the  office  of  pro- 
viding bread  for  the  poor.  This  is 
our  BQggestion  for  a  ''rate  in  aid." 
Justice,  we  believe,  and  sound  policy 
will  conspire  to  recommend  it. 

But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  ab- 
stract considerations  of  justice  and 
true  policy  will  not  be  likely  to  prevail 
io  favor  of  the  landed  interest,  espe- 
cially in  Ireland,  unless  those  who  are 
most  concerned  exert  themselves  to 
make  their  cause  understood.  Nothing 
can  be  more  manifest  than  that  there  is 
a  prejudice  adverse  to  the  Irish  land- 
lords in  the  English  mind,  which  must 
be  removed  before  the  cause  can  be 
impartially  determined.  If  they  will 
not  exert  themselves  to  accomplish 
this  important  end,  no  advocacy  can 
arailtbem.  Until  the  end  has  been 
accompfished,  they  should  strenuously 
endeavour  to  make  provision  against 
hostile  efforts  for  their  undoing.  While 
exonerating  themselves  from  sinister 
imputations,  they  should  provide 
against  injustice;  and  under  a  fall  as- 
surance that  there  are  adversaries  who 
desire  their  overthrow*  should  steadily 
and  patiently  prepare  to  defbat  their 


machinations.  Let  no  man  imagine 
that  he  can  baffle  the  purpose  of  one 
who  aims  at  compelling  the  sale  of  a 
depreciated  property  by  difficulties 
which  the  |law  may  interpose,  or  by 
the  formidable  technicalities  which 
constitute  the  difficulty  of  assuring 
legal  title.  There  are  now  in  exist- 
ence, or  in  process  of  formation,  joint- 
stock  companies,  through  whose  agency 
all  these  impediments  in  the  way  of 
free  trade  in  land  are  likely  to  be  re- 
moved. The  company  for  purchase 
has  already  made  itself  known,  and 
the  agencies  it  is  likely  to  employ  can 
be  judged  of  by  the  revelations  of  Mr. 
Bright.  The  other  company,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Legal  Title  Insu- 
rance Company,"  has  issued  its  pro- 
spectus— a  prospectus  characterised 
by  clearness,  ability,  and  information, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  giving  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  en- 
terprise in  which  it  has  engaged  is 
likely  to  prove  successful.  With  two 
such  societies  in  existence  there  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  sales  in 
land  will  soon  be  efiected  on  a  large 
soale ;  and  all  we  desire  is  this,  that, 
through  their  operation,  Ireland  may 
not  be  deprived  of  landlords  whom 
it  has  learned  to  value,  and  that  such 
landlords  may  not  be  impoverished  by 
forced  sales  of  their  properties,  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  transactions 
must  prove  their  ruin.  We  would  say, 
therefore,  to  all  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land,  all  who  have  not  yet  sunk  under 
their  burdens,  be  alerts  resolved,  and 
patient ;  by  retrenchment  within  your 
homes,  and  an  energetic  use  of  the 
means  and  opportunities  in  your  power* 
prepare  against  the  evils  which  are 
coming.  You  may,even  in  your  present 
difficulties,  do  much  $  from  your  present 
limited  expenditure  retrench  some- 
thing ;  firom  your  present  diminished 
means  derive  something  more  than  they 
have  yielded ;  exert  yourselves,  and  by 
God's  blessing  on  your  prayers,  good 
will  follow. 

And  by  all  means  avail  yourselves  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  poor* 
law  unions.  Let  them  not  be  disgraced 
by  a  waste  of  labour  which  may  be 
turned  to  good  account.  There  Is  not 
one  in  which  some  new  source  of  in- 
dustry and  pro  At  may  not  be  developed; 
not  one  which  may  not  furnish  new 
and  valuable  information  as  to  the  real 
condition  of  our  country.  If  the  guar- 
dians will  but  do  tbe  diities  for  wldch 
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they  have  become  anawerablef  the  poor- 
law  may  be  so  mitigated  as  to  become 
harmless^  or  even  boDeficial  in  its  ope- 
ration. The  union  board  may  be- 
come a  rural  parliament.  It  has  the 
government  of  man,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  fundss  and  the  development 
of  industrial  resources*  confided  to  it ; 
and  it  has  that  great  power  of  so 
bringing  the  state  of  a  district  into  the 
lighty  that  the  confusion  which  serves 
the  ends  of  bad  men*  and  is  fatal  to  the 
interestsofgood*  cannot  prevail  against 
its  honest  inquiries.  The  poor-law 
guardians,  if  they  are  animated  by 
a  ^  spirit  of  true  benevolence,  and 
wisely  directed,  may  renovate  this 
afflicted  country.  They  may,  by 
taking  counsel  of  'each  other  in 
counties,  provinces,  throughout  the 
whole  country  at  larse*  be  enabled  to 
do  more  for  the  good  of  Ireland  than 
the  most  sanguine  patriotism  could 
hope  to  achieve  through  the  instru* 
mentality  of  an  independent  legislature. 
True,  they  may  be  overborne  by  salaried 
commissioners.  Thevmay. — And  when 
a  day  comes  in  which  a  board  of  guar- 
dians, honestly  bent  on  the  discharge 
of  its  duty,  and  guiltless  of  offence,  is 
dismissed  for  being  efficient)  a  new 
state  of  things  will  have  arisen,  or  will 
have  been  declared,  and  we  may  learn 
in  that  day  the  new  duty  assigned  to  us. 
We  will  not  saytliat  the  evil  day 
we  shudder  to  think  of  has  yet  lowered 
upon  us.  The  minister  of  our  gra- 
cious queen,  it  is  true,  has  declared 
his  merciless  purpose  of  augmenting 
the  taxation  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  agonies  of  a  condemned 
law  and  of  the  country  wasting  under 
its  influence.  It  is  true,  that  neither 
regret,  remorse,  nor  resolution  to 
amend,  has  been  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  a  law  which  selected  a  species 
of  propertv,  wasted  by  three  successive 
ana  calamitous  blights,  to  inflict  a  new, 
partial,  and  most  oppressive  tax  upon. 
It  is  true  that  no  compunction  has  been 
expressed  for  the  aggravated  oppres- 
sion of  which  this  devoted  property 
was  to  be  the  subject.  It  is  true. 
Lord  John  Russell  has  declared  that 
he  mutt  have  more  from  Ireland,  and 
that  the  journal  which  was  so  cogni- 
zant of  his  intentions  as  to  anticipate, 
by  a  day,  his  utterance  of  them,  has 
pronounced  that  "so  long  as  there 
are  soldiers  and  police,  prisons  and 

Sallows  in  Ireland"  there  can  be  no 
oubt  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain 


to  accomplish  what  she  holds  to  be 
desirable  in  our  country.  It  is  trae 
that  Irish  representatives  have  encour- 
aged and  invited  the  further  oppres* 
sion  with  which  we  are  menaced ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  morci 
if  more  is  to  be,  we  would  say— the 
end  is  not  yet. 

No,  the  time  is  not  come  when  we 
could  hold  forth  the  chivalroos  ex- 
ample  of  Argyle  for  the  imitation  of 
our  Irish  gentry.  Regions  of  Irish 
territory  have,  no  doubt,  beeo  con- 
verted into  hunting-grounds,  where 
famine  has  **  cried  havoc,  and  let  slip" 
her  beagles.  We  will  not,  for  all  this 
meet  wrong  by  wrong.  We  would 
write  and  speuc  agun  to  that  sobk 
and  mighty  body  which  stood  forth  il 
a  time  of  peril  in  defence  of  Bnm& 
connexion,  as  we  wrote  and  spoki  bst 
year.  We  would  tell  them  now,  u 
we  said  then«  that  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land is  good  and  true,  and  that  do 
emissary  of  faction*  whether  through 
the  agency  of  an  incendiary  press,  or 
even  (should  he  lend  his  instromeQ- 
tality)  that  of  a  British  minister,  shaU 
prevail  against  our  true  all^iaDce  to 
the  throne  and  empure.  Bat  this 
much  we  will  say— 4m  enemy  to  Bri- 
tish connexion  has  guided  the  minister 
in  his  JU- timed  and  ill-judged  mea- 
sures, and  has  spoken  in  the  rabiil 
orffan  which  declares  ''soldiers  and 
police,  prisons  and  gallows,**  the  9gia- 
cies^through  which  IreUnd  is  to  be 
reclaimed  and  governed. 

He  threatens  the  impoatioii  of  s 
new  tax,  and  the  Times  instrocts  os 
how  it  is^  to  be  raised.  Before  mat- 
ters are  brought  to  so  dire  eztremit;, 
we  would  do  much  to  avert  it,  aiu 
would  certainly  claim  a  bearing  for  ths 
rate-in-aid  project  which  we  hAve  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader.  *'  New  taxes,"  ex- 
claims Lord  John ;  "protection  fbrtbd 
poor"  is  our  reply — **protectioQ"  fof 
the  poor  in  the  slume  of  an  impost  on 
the  property  which  mainly  supports 
them — on  home  property,  a  poor-rate 
— on  the  foreign,  whidi  competes  with 
it  in  the  Britiah  market,  a  dotj. 
Which  is  the  wiser — the  more  beoe- 
volent  provision — ^that  which  evokes 
the  apparition  of  a  gallows  to  the  de- 
light of  the  incendiary,  and  the  hu- 
miliation, it  may  be,  of  England ;  or 
that  which  is  in  accordance  with  all 
sound  principles  of  justice  and  econo- 
my, and  which  all  good  men  will  gtT«> 
not  grudiogly,  but  gladly  ? 
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Okcb  more  the  g^een  earth  rejoices ; 
Winter  has  passed  away :  he  lingered^ 
U  is  trae*  a  good  while  at  the  thresh- 
old, with  his  blue  nose  and  chilly 
breath,  bat  he  is  off  at  last.  There  is  a 
new  face  at  the  door.  Bloomingy  grace- 
fal,  and  joyous  comes  in  the  smiling 
Springy  with  her  green  peas,  cucum- 
l>er8,  young  ducks  and  new  novels. 
We  are  fond  of  Spring,  with  her  un- 
certain glory,  her  smiles  and  tears,  her 
snDshine  and  her  showers,  her  fragrant 
breath  and  her  merry  voice. 

"  In  the  ipiiiig  a  ftillcr  crlmton  ooam  upon  the 

robin**  te«Mt  i 
Ib  the  ^riBc  th«  vmnlon  lapwiag  fett  hamlf  aaofhcr 


Ia  the  ^riBC  a  llTalicr  Irii  chaagci  on  the  borniihed 

dore; 
la  the  ipring  a  Toong  num'i  Ikaej  lightly  tnrni  to 

thftnghti  of  lore.** 

In  the  spring  our  fair  countrywomen, 
like  the  burnished  dove  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
fiOD,  appear  in  floating  draperies,  the 
coDtemplation  whereof  is  delicious,  and 
tbe  yonng  man's  fancy — heaven  help  it 
then !  The  bundles  of  fleecy  hosiery 
disappear  from  the  shop  windows,  and 
are  succeeded  by  garments  of  divers 
colours ;  frequent  carriages  flash  and 
glitter  tiirough  the  squares;  Messrs. 
Colbum  and  Bentley  come  out  with 
their  new  novels ;  and  like  the  saffron- 
mantled  moon,  or  like  a  ^^  daffydown- 
dillj"  in  its  renewed  growth  and  una- 
bated vigour,  the  pulses  of  life  bounding 
merrily  through  her  veins,  comes  forth 
to  astonish  and  delight  the  world,  the 
"Dublin  llNivEasiTY  Magazine." 

■*  Tiae  caanot  alter  her,  nor  enitom  change 
Her  Infinite  Tarletj." 

She  has  attractions  for  all ;  to  the  lite- 
rary banquet  spread  forth  upon  her 


pages  each  guest  may  come,  but  none 
shall  go  empty  away  ;  hard  to  please 
will  he  indeed  be  who  does  not  find 
there  something  sufficiently  exquisite 
to  please  his  palate.  No  crumpled  rose- 
leaf  can  be  found  to  excite  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  most  fastidious  syba- 
rite, our  vol  au  vents  are  delicate  but 
unimpeachable  ;  our  more  substantial 
dishes   are   homely    but    sound,    and 
wholesome  enough  for  the  robustious 
appetite  of    the  most  stalwart  yeo- 
man ;   in  short,  we   have   something 
which  is  suited  to  the  taste  of  each, 
and  whoever  is  inclined  to  spend  an 
agreeable  half  hour,  let  him  sit  down,  or 
stand  up  if  he  like,  and  read  this  paper. 
We  have  an  utter  distaste  to  the 
class  of  fictions  composed  by  mere 
bookwrights ;    incidents,    sentiments, 
and  plots  all  apparently  formed  upon 
one  model ;  a  little  bit  of  description,  or 
a  few  moral  reflections  commence  each 
chapter,  in  which  it  is  possible  the  story 
may  advance  a  little,  or  it  may  not,  and 
then  in  the  next  there  is  the  same 
thing  over  again.     We  have  an  equal 
dislike  to  those  popular  authors   of 
the  convulsion   school,    at   the  head 
of  which  stands  Mr.   Harrison  Ains- 
worth.    How  a  good-humoured-look- 
ing, fat,  elderly,  and  apparently  healthy 
person  like  him,   ever   had  acquired 
such  a  taste  for  the  terrible  and  mar- 
vellous, is  rather  extraordinary,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  creditable  U>  the  taste 
of  the  age  that  such  productions  receive 
encouragement.      Still,    among  these 
vernal  weeds  BXid  fungi  of  literature,  a 
flower  occasionally  struggles  into  life, 
and   to  such  an    one,   when    visible, 
we  always  extend  our  fostering  pro- 
tection.* 
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Snchan  one  is  '^ Rockingham.**  We 
have  not  for  many  a  day  read  a  novel 
which    contains    more    tender    and 
touching  passciges  ;  and  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  passion  the  author  has  great 
and    peculiar    power;     or,    perhaps, 
we  should  have  eipressed  ourselves 
with  more  correctness  had  we  said  the 
authoress,  for  the  work  hears,  scattered 
here  and  there  at  random  throughout 
its  pages,  evident  traces  of  a  woman's 
hand.     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  con- 
ceive how  such  an  amount  of  know, 
ledge    of  naval   tactics  could    have 
been  got  up  by  a  lady.    We  are  not 
feiifficiently  conversant  in  such  matters, 
although  it  is,  doubtless,  the  business 
bf  an  accomplished  critic  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  every  subject  which  he 
handles  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  de- 
tect a  "trip,"  or  whether  he  do  in  rea- 
lity possess  it  or  not,  to  assume  it; 
but  we  candidly  confess  our  acquaint- 
Ance  with  maritime    affairs  does  not 
qualift  us  to  pronounce  in  this  instance 
A  decided  opinion,   and  we  sincerely 
hope  our  readers  will  think  none  the 
worse  of  us  for  our  ignorance.    There 
ill  not  much  of  plot  in  '*  Rockingham," 
nor  of  startling  incident,  nor  of  graphic 
description,  nor  of  delineation  or  va« 
Hetydf  character;  but  notwithstanding 
these  are  wanting,  it  has  unquestion- 
ably many  other  and  higher  claims 
ilpoti  the  attention  of  a  discerning  pub# 
lie.     The  hero  is  taken  firom  the  world 
df  fashion,  but  there  is  nothing  vulgar 
About  him^  whieh  proves  that  the  author 
it  probAbly  a  danizen  of  the  same  ex- 
alted sphere ;  his  nature  is  honesty  his 
hbart  brave  and  true,atid  all  his  impulses 
manly ;  love  is  his  rock  a-head  through 
ihe  voyage  of  life,  and  upoii  it  his  ves- 
sel suffers  shipwreck  at  last    Had  his 
nAture  been  less  sensitive,  his  heart  less 
Affectionate,  trustfbl,  and  tender,  he 
might  have  escaped ;  but  his  hopes  had 
been  garnered  up  upon  one  object,  and, 
that  ^und  fAithless^  the  charm  of  life 
trasgone^  <'thesiWer  chord  was  loosed.** 
The  tale  of  a  broken  heart  and  crushed 
Affiections  is  an  old  one,  but  not  the  less 
tfue  from  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
times  people  do  not  seem  either  to 
have  affections  to  lose,    or  hearts  to 
be  crushed.     We  have  not  time  to  in- 
dulge in  such  matters ;   a  gentleman 
yery  much  in  love  has  become  a  rare 
commodity,  he  is  probably  very  soon 
laughed,  .oiit  of  ii,  and  if  th6  lady  upon 
whom  his  affections  are  set  does  not 


join  in  the  laughter  it  is  the  less  mat- 
ter. The  vice  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live  is  worldliness.  Each  of  us,  both 
men  and  women,  spends  the  best  part  of 
life  in  endeavours  strenuous,  but  often 
fruitless,  to  elevate  our  social  position; 
to  rise  in  the  scale  of  society  we  tread 
reviving  passions  down,  and  obliterate, 
if  possible,  everything  which  is  likely 
to  mterfere  with  our  upward  progress. 
Hence,  love — real,  pure,  true,  and  dis- 
interested— has  become  comparatively 
rare.  Has  the  world  grown  better  or 
happier  for  its  absence?  we  rather 
think  not.  If  we  neither  see  it  nor  feel 
it,  it  is,  however,  occasionAlly  very 
pleasant  still  to  read  about  it«  and 
therefore  this  is  one  source  of  the  at- 
trActions  of  *'  Rockingham." 

The  story  upon  which  this  interest- 
ing fiction  is  founded  may  be  disposed 
of  in  a  few  words.     The  hero.  Lord 
Edward  Rockingham,  is  the  younger 
son  of  Lord  Elmswater — an  indolent 
nobleman    in    embarrassed     circum- 
stances,   and     has     been     deprived, 
while   yet    a  child,   of   his    mother. 
The    outpourings    of  his  filial    lore 
are  checked  by   the  cold  and  stem 
Lady  Sheerness,  a  widowed  and  child- 
less  aunt,   who   comes    to  reside  at 
her  brother's  house.     While  the  head 
bf  the  family,   Rockingham's  eldest 
brother,  is  sent  to   Eton,  he  is  dis- 
patched to  Arleton,  a  seminary  of  an 
ihferior  description,  where,  however, 
there  happens  to  be  a  very  attractive 
and  pretty  woman  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Went  worth,  the  young  wife  of 
the  learned  principal  of  that  establish- 
tnent.     'there  are  incessant  quarrds 
between  this  lady  and  the  schoolboys. 
They  play  her  all  kinds  of  trieks,  and 
she  retaliates  by  sebding  them  up  with 
praiseworthy  regularity  to  be  flog^ 
by  the  doctor  upon  all  pos^ble  oeci- 
sions.     tjpon  the  tender  and  suscepti- 
ble heart  of  Rockingham  the  charn$ 
of  this  lady  produce  at  first  an  extra- 
ordinary impression,  which  her  kind- 
hess    tends     to     deepen.       Matters, 
however,  occur  which  effect  a  seriou! 
alteration  with  regard  to  their  ami- 
cable   relations.        Mrs.    Wentworth 
takes  it  into   her    pretty   head  that 
Rockingham  has  leagued  himself  with 
the  opposition ;  and  conceiving  in  coo- 
sequence  a  prejudice  against  him,  he 
is  frequently  selected  by  her  as  a  vic- 
tim for   the  exercise  of.  the    peda- 
gogue's   biroh.      He  soffierA  cruelly 
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upoQ  various  occasions;  bat  at  length, 
after  undergoiog  a  very  severe  ordeal* 
bis  suffer ings  termioate  in  a  complete 
reconciliation,  which  results  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  ladj  having  had 
bim  flogged  bj  her  "brother,  a  stal- 
wart village  doctor  (the  pedagogue 
being  absent),  in  her  presence,  until  he 
faints.  This  precocious  passion  in  the 
breast  of  our  hero  is  not  a  little 
amusing  if  we  come  to  regard  the 
return  it  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
mistress  of  his  affection.  It  is,  how- 
ever, succeeded  by  a  more  serious 
and  enduring  affection  to  bis  beau- 
tiful cousin,  Sophia  Waldegrave,  a 
wealthy  heiress,  the  ward  of  his 
father,  and  the  destined  wife  of  his 
brother.  Lord  Arlingford.  The 
brothers  hence  become  rivals ;  but  the 
suit  of  the  elder  is  favoured  both  by 
his  father  and  his  aunt,  who  intend 
that  the  young  lady's  fortune  shall  be 
applied  to  relieve  the  family  estate 
from  certain  burdens  which  at  that 
time  were  pressing  rather  incon- 
veniently upon  it,  and  to  restore  the 
resources  of  their  ancient  line,  crip- 
pled by  contested  elections  and  other 
matters,  to  their  ancient  splendour. 

At  the  Ashton  school,  Kockingham 
had  contracted  the  passion  of  friendship 
as  well  as  that  of  love  ;  and  its  object 
was  William  Thornton,  who  was  destin- 
ed to  exercise  an  important  influence 
upon  bis  after  life.  By  him  he  is  inspired 
with  a  taste  for  naval  affairs,  and 
shortly  aAer  his  removal  from  school, 
enters  the  service  as  a  midshipman. 
He  soon  becomes  distinguished  by  his 
gallantry  and  zeal.  He  attracts  the 
notice  of  Lord  Nelson  at  the  battle  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  stands  beside 
that  hero  when  he  receives  on  the 
deck  of  the  San  Trinidad  the  swords 
of  the  Spanish  captains.  Conspicuous 
by  his  thirst  for  glory  and  desire  of 
distinction,  he  slips,  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  his  captain,  into  one  of  the 
boats  destined  for  the  attack  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  recognises, 
just  as  they  are  landing,  in  the  person 
of  an  officer  also  employed  on  that 
perilous  service,  his  old  friend  and 
quondam  associate  at  Ashton,  William 
Thornton.  The  result  of  that  attack 
is  well  known  ;  but  in  its  course  both 
Thornton  and  his  friend,  being  se- 
verely wounded,  are  captured  by  the 
enemy  during  the  night,  and  while 
fttiU  safferipg  severely  from  the  effeot 


of  his  wounds,  Rockingham  is  by  some 
omission  left  behind,  while  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  is  effected,  and  when  day- 
light dawns  finds  himself  alone,  and 
sees  preparations  making  to  bury  an 
English  officer  who  had  died  in  the 
night.  This  he  imagines  to  be  his 
friend  Thornton — that  officer,  how- 
ever, had  in  the  meantime  been  con- 
veyed in  safety  to  his  ship,  but  Rock- 
ingham laments  him  as  dead.  Our 
adventurous  hero,  having  been  carried 
round  the  globe  in  a  French  cruiser, 
makes  his  way  to  England,  where  he 
finds  his  cousin  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  and  apparently  more  attached  to 
him.  Yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  father,  he  re-enters  the  service — 
an  engagement  having  previously  been 
extracted  from  him  that  he  will  only 
correspond  with  her  at  stated  and  re- 
mote intervals.  He  unluckily  misses 
his  ship,  losing  in  consequence  the  op- 
portunity of  being  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Copenhagen ;  and  passes  into 
another  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain 
M'Ross,  a  vulgar  Scotchman,  whp 
conceives  a  .violent  pr^udice  against 
him.  Whilst  serving  with  this  officer 
he  is  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
island  of  Pianosa,  which  ho  success- 
fully holds  out  against  overwhelming 
numbers  until  relieved.  Once  more 
at  sea,  by  the  chances  of  war  the  vessel 
in  which  Rockingham  serves  becomes 
opposed  to  a  French  ship  under  com- 
mand of  the  officer  with  whom  Rock- 
ingham had  made  bis  adventurous 
cruise,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  con- 
veyed to  England.  He  is  ordered  by 
M'Ross  to  lead  the  boarders,  and  after 
a  severe  hand-to-hand  conflict,  in 
which  he  endures  the  misery  of  seeing 
his  old  friend  fall  by  the  hands  of  his 
followers,  he  returns  victorious,  but 
severely  wounded,  to  his  own  ship. 
The  tyrannical  conduct  of  Captain 
M'Ross  had  long  produced  a  feel- 
ing of  discontent  among  the  men  there; 
and  at  length  a  mutiny  breaks  out, 
which  our  hero  succeeds,  from  his  po- 
pularity  among  the  men,  in  quelling. 
He  is  rewarded  for  his  exertions  by 
M'Ross  with  an  insult  so  intolerable 
that  in  a  moment  of  exasperation  \^ 
strikes  bim  to  the  ground.  For  this 
offence,  the  most  serious  breach  of  the 
articles  of  war,  he  is  trjed  by  court- 
martial;  but  pending  his  imprison- 
ment, and  awaiting  his  trial,  the  nen^s 
reaches  him  that  his  pithless  cousin  is 
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about  to  be  led  to  the  alUr  by  his 
brother.  Lord  Elmswater.  He  effects 
his  escape  and  arrives  in  England, 
where  disguised  as  a  common  sailor  he 
is  just  in  time  to  witness  the  marriage. 
His  rival  has  triumphed  almost  by  the 
same  arts  which  brought  about  that 
misfortune  in  the  case  of  the  master 
of  Ravenswood.  His  letters  have  been 
suppressed,  his  actions  have  been  mis- 
represented, he  has  been  held  up  to 
scorn  as  a  monster  of  infidelity  and 
depravity  ;  and  the  designs  of  his  fa- 
mily upon  the  hand  of  the  heiress 
have  been  so  far  successful.  It  is  the 
old  story,  not  the  less  touching  than  of 
yore — 

••  Oh»  m7  cooiln,  thallov  hmrtad  i  ob,  vaj  Amj* 
mine  no  mora  I 
Oh«  the  barren,  barren  moorland  i  oh,  th«  dreary-, 

dreary  shore : 
Fklwr  Uian  all  fancy  fathoms ;  falaer  than  all  atrauu 

hare  tung ;  ^       ,  . 

Puppet  to  a  father't  wratb,  tenrUe  to  a  ahrewidi 

tongue !" 

Life  has  henceforward  become  va- 
lueless to  him ;  he  returns  and  sur- 
renders himself;  his  trial  shortly  af- 
terwards takes  place  ;  an  artful  and 
dangerous  charge  is  made  against  him 
by  his  old   enemy    M'Ross,    in    the 
course  of  which  almost  every  action  of 
his  life  upon  which  an  unfavourable 
construction  could  be  placed  is  brought 
up  in  judgment  against  him.     There 
appears,  however,  among  the  court  of 
officers  appointed  to  try  him  a  face 
whose  features  excite  strange  sensa- 
tions in  the  mind  of  Rockingham.   To 
his  distempered  fancy  it  seems  as  if 
the  dead  had  risen,  so  strong  was  the 
resemblance  borne  by  the  stranger  to 
his  old  friend  Thornton.     At  length 
he  discovers  that  it  is  indeed  the  same. 
He  is  shortly  afterwards  in  the  arms  of 
his  early  friend,  and  is  triumphantly  ac- 
quitted of  the  charges  against  him 
upon  the  voluntary  evidence  of  the 
crew  of  his  own  ship.     He  is  restored 
to  his  former  rank  in  the  service,  and 
promises  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
the  breach  of  discipline  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  by  his  future  acts  of 

glory.  .  u  V 

He  goes  to  sea  once  more  with  his 
friend  Thornton,  but  nothing  can  dis- 
sipate the  fixed  gloom  which  has  set- 
tled upon  his  spirits,  and  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  shortly  afterwards  affords 
to  the  victim  of  adverse  fate  the  op- 
portunity he  had  long  so  eagerly  co- 
veted.    He  dies  gloriously  in  the  suc- 


cessful attempt  at  cutting  away  the 
topmast  of  his  own  vessel,  which  being 
on  fire  bad  seriously  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  whole  crew. 

Having  thus  fflanced  briefly  at  the 
main  features  of  this  very  interesting 
story  it  only  remains  for  us  to  indicate 
what  we  consider  its  chief  merits.   The 
love  passages  between  the  hero   and 
his  cousin  are  handled  with  much  ten- 
derness and  truthful  power.      We  are 
sorry  that  our  space  does  not  permit 
us  to  indulge  our  readers  with  tbe 
pleasure  of  an  extract  from  these  por- 
tions of  the  story  ;  but  if  they  will  not 
take  our  word  for  it  let  them  judge 
for  themselves,   and  we  feel  assured 
they  will  be  amply  repaid.     There  is 
also  displayed  considerable  power  and 
taste  in  the  description  of  Rockii^- 
ham*s  schoolboy  career,  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  system  prevailing  at  pub- 
lic schools,  for  the  development  of  a 
sensitive  and  timid  temperament,  is  ad- 
mirably illustrated  in  the  history  of 
one  of  his  associates,  whose  name  wa 
cannot  call  to  mind,  but  who  ^sUs  a 
victim  to  the  tyranny  of  Mrs.  Weot- 
worth.     The  passage  in  the  life  of  our 
hero  in  regard  of  that  lady  puazles  as 
not  a  little ;  how  he  could  have  con- 
ceived so  violent  an  affection  for  a 
young  lady  who  actually  stood  by  and 
saw  her   boy-lover  fastened  up  to  a 

f>ost  with  her  handkerchief,  and  severe 
y  flogged  in  her  presence,  we  admit 
we  are  quite  unable  to  explain  npoa 
anv  sound  philosophical  principles ;  we 
only  know  what  sentiments  such  coo- 
duct  would  have  been  calculated  to 
inspire  us  in  those  days. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of 
this  work  without  giving  one  or  tvo 
extracts,  which  afford  a  tolerably  fair 
sample  of  the  author's  style  and  mode 
of  handling  the  subject.  The  first 
return  home  of  the  boy-sailor  after  his 
long  cruise  and  many  dangers*  is  a  pic- 
ture replete  with  truth  and  beautt, 
and  abounding  in  exquisite  and  tender 
colouring  :— 

"  The  shore  was  now  close  at  hand; 
through  the  sultry  base  of  the  summer 
morning  I  could  distinguish  the  whit« 
cottages  spread  over  the  gently  wooded 
coast.  As  we  ran  nearer  and  nearer  is 
I  remained  silent  and  motionless;  hot 
when  at  length  the  heavy  boat  wsi 
lodged  upon  tbe  dry  stnmd  —  when 
sprmging  from  her  I  stepped  upon  tlw 
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glitterini^  beach,  I  fell  upoD  my  knees, 
and  baryinr  mj  head  in  the  rude  ahin- 
g^les  (Massed  them  wildly  to  my  lips  I  Ob, 
that  I  bad  never  shed  any  other  tears 
than  those  of  that  hour  I  Having  set- 
tled with  my  conductors,  I  for  the  first 
time  inqaired  on  what  pari  of  the  coast  I 
had  been  landed,  and  wnich  was  the  near- 
est town.  I  was  informed  we  were  a  very 
few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Plymouth. 

"  ■  Indeed,'  said  I,  '  then  we  cannot 
be  very  far  from  Ashton/ 

'*  *  Asbton?— that  road  to  the  right  will 
take  you  there  in  the  course  of  the  af- 
ternoon.' 

*'  Unable  to  resist  the  pleasure  of  vi- 
siting that  well  remembered  spot,  I  de- 
termined to  proceed  there  at  once.  Oh, 
that  walk  by  the  hedge-girt  roads, 
winding  amon^  the  blooming  gardens, 
the  peaceful  villages,  and  the  stately 
parks  of  my  native  land !  with  what  jov 
thy  prodigal  child  again  trod  thy  well 
beloved  shore,  happy,  happv  England  ! 
That  was  indeed  a  memorable  day  in  my 
blighted  and  fitful  existence,  redeeming 
in  its  pure  and  silent  rapture  all  the  suf- 
ferines  of  my  five  years'  exile.  When 
I  had  walked  for  about  an  hour  I  was 
overtaken  by  a  coach. 

«•  •  Do  you  go  through  Ashton,*  said 
I,  to  the. driver. 

** '  Tes,  sir — be  there  in  less  than  an 
hoar.' 

"Springing  up  behind  him  I  was  borne 
rapidly  along,  and  rather  within  the 
prescribed  time,  the  coachman,  turning 
round  and  showing  me  a  distant  village, 
said — 

**  *  There  you  are — ^wish  to  be  set  down 
there  ?' 

"  •  Yea ;  by  the  school' 

*'  In  a  few  minutes  we  stopped.  It  was 
the  exact  spot  where  I  had  bid  farewell 
to  Thornton ;  the  house,  the  grounds, 
all  seemed  very  much  as  I  had  left  them. 
I  moved  slowly  up  to  the  hall-door  of  the 
private  house,  but  my  heart  beat  so 
violently  that  for  a  moment  I  was  un- 
able to  pull  the  bell.  At  last  the  sum- 
mons was  given  and  a  servant  appeared. 

'•  *  la  Dr.  Wentworth  at  home,  pray  ?* 
^id  I. 

"  *  1}t.  Wentworth  ?' 

<•  Tes  ;  Dr.  Wentworth.  Is  he  at 
home  ?' 

**  *  Don't  live  here,'  answered  the  ser- 
vant, preparine  to  close  the  door. 

••  'Well  but  this  is  still  Ashton  school,* 
continned  L 

"  « It  is.' 

** '  And  who  keeps  it  now  V 

••  •  Dr.  MiUs.* 

** '  How  long  has  he  been  here  ? ' 

••  •  Two  years,  I  believe.' 

••  *  When  did  Dr.  Wentworth  leave  ?' 
"* '  I  cant  say ;  I  never  heard  of  him 


before;  you  had  better  inquire  at  the 
town,'  replied  the  domestic,  who,  hear- 
ing a  bell  from  within,  was  now  very 
anxious  to  retire. 

**  *  Much  obliged,'  said  I,  and  I  with- 
drew myself  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage to  obtain  some  further  information 
there.  On  the  way,  not  many  hundred 
yards  to  the  left  of  the  road,  lay  the  pa- 
rish church,  and  I  felt  irresistibly  moved 
to  visit  once  more  the  spot  where  I  had 
so  often  strayed  to  escape  from  the 
noisy  precincts  of  the  school. 

"  The  church  was  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  from  the  summit 
of  which  an  extensive  view  of  the  neieh- 
bourhood  was  commanded.  I  soon  ms- 
cerned  behind  the  well-known  steeple  a 
lofty  elm  which  had  been  a  favorite 
resting-place  of  Thornton  and  myself. 
I  rapidly  ascended  the  acclivity  and 
reached  the  foot  of  this  tree.  JSe  at 
least  stood  unaltered  in  his  stately  lone- 
liness, but  the  soil  around  had  been 
sorely  disturbed,  for  death  had  not  ne- 
glected its  work  during  my  absence. 
The  enclosure  of  the  rural  cemetery, 
which  formerly  had  run  at  the  foot  of 
this  tree  was  now  carried  far  beyond, 
and  many  a  village  grave  was  strewed 
around  it.  One  of  these  particularly  at- 
tracted my  attention.  It  had  been 
raised  at  some  expense.     ..... 

*'How  forcibly  in  that  hour  the  me- 
mory of  the  days  that  were  no  more 
pressed  upon  my  thoughts.  There 
lay  beneath  me  those  scenes  which, 
during  my  weary  years  of  sickness 
and  of  exile,  fancy  had  so  often  re- 
stored to  my  view  in  their  unforgotten 
loveliness.  There  were  the  very  fields 
where  I  had  strayed  with  Thornton, 
while  he  unfolded  to  my  eae^er  mind  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe ;  there  was  the 
glorious  ocean  which  we  claimed  already 
for  our  home,  and  on  whose  boundless 
expanse  we  were  wont  to  track  our  ad- 
venturous career ;  but  where  was  he  at 
whose  will  the  fire  of  intelligence  and 
ambition  had  first  been  kindled  within 
me ;  and  she,  that  other  being,  for  whom 
my  heart  had  beat  with  a  more  heavenly 
and  still  deeper  affection?  Thornton 
slept  well  in  the  warrior's  early  grave, 
which  he  had  so  ardently  sought,  but 
surely  no  peril  could  have  beset  the 
smooth  path  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's 
life.  And  where  was  she?  Insen- 
sibly my  wandering  thoughts  re- 
turned to  the  objects  more  ^immediately 
around  me.  I  remarked  that  on  the 
summit  of  the  tombstone  close  to  me, 
an  um  half  covered  by  a  veil  had  been 
sculptured,  and  that  some  words  had 
been  inscribed  there  apart  from  the  epi- 
taph below. 

•  *  •  • 
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"  I  do  not  know  what  Thornton^  had 
he  been  there,  would  have  said  to  these 
Hoes  ;  but  as  I  was  neither  a  poet  nor  a 
critic,  and  as  they  seemed  to  me  to 
have  flowed  from  tlie  heart,  thvy  power- 
fully arrested  my  attention.  1  tVlt 
curious  to  know  who  was  the  being  so 
truly  mourned  for,  and  to  whom  this  al- 
legiance of  the  soul  was  thus  pledged 
through  time  and  eternity.'* 

We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  this  extract ;  it  is 
admirably  and  most  felicitously  written, 
and  worth  a  cart-load  of  the  ordinary 
produce  of  circulating  libraries.  Some 
critic — we  forget  who — has  called 
Captain  Marryat  the  Salvator  Rosa  of 
the  sea.  The  place  occupied  by  that 
gallant  and  accomplished  officer,  we 
are  sorry  to  state,  is  vacant,  but  here 
is  one,  if  we  jud^e  aright,  worthy  to 
succeed  him.  The  battle  scene  is 
drawn  with  exceeding  power,  and  if 
this  work  be  not  really  from  the  pen 
of  one  competent  from  experience  to 
speak  of  such  matters,  we  can  only 
express  our  uViqualifled  admiration  and 
approval  of  the  tact  and  skill  with 
which  acquired  knowledge  has  been 
brought  to  bear.  But  there  is 
one  other  passage  in  the  career 
of  Rockingham  which  we  cannot  pass 
by  without  praise.  We  allude  to  that 
which  describes  his  early  friendship  for 
Thornton.  In  it  the  chords  of  a  child's 
heart  are  touched  with  a  skill  of  which 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  age  might 
be  proud*  But  we  must  hasten  on,  and 
bid  farewell  to  the  author  of ''Rocking- 
ham," whom  we  hope  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  soon  meeting  again. 

Another  aspirant  to  literary  fame 
now  awaits  our  judgment.  It  is  not 
the  least  extraordinary  among  the 
many  phenomena  of  the  age  in  which 
our  lot  is  cast,  the  wonderful  facility 
arrived  at  by  the  gentler  sex  in  the 
weaving  of  works  of  Action.  It  seems 
to  eome  to  them  quite  as  easily  as 
making  pictures  in  Berlin  wool,  netting 
purses,  embroidering  waistcoats,  or 
any  other  of  those  delightful  tasks  in 
which  it  was  formerly  their  pleasure 
to  occupy  their  leisure  hours.  We 
hope  they  find  writing  novel.*,  if  more 
instructive,  at  thesame  time  more  profit- 
able ;  but  we  are  not  quite  devoid  of  some 


apprehensions  that  the  market  is  be- 
coming a  little  overstocked.  However, 
Messrs.  Colbum  and  Bentley  are  the 
best  judges,  and  we  cannot  leave  them 
in  better  hands  as  to  this  matter. 

Of  the  authoress  of  **  Mordaant 
Hall/**  it  has  been  our  pleasant  duty 
to  speak  upon  former  occasions  in 
terms  of  approbation.  We  are  not, 
however,  of  opinion  that  this  work  is 
by  any  means  equal  to  other  efforts  of 
her  pen  ;  not  that  it  is  by  any  meaDs 
devoid  of  interest,  or  wautiog  in  those 
powerful  passages  which  mark  bee 
writings,  but,  in  a  word,  it  has  more 
of  her  peculiar  faults,  and  less  of  ber 
peculiar  beauties,  than  any  fiction 
which  we  have  hitherto  seen  by  the 
.<ame  hand.  It  is  also  very  carete^slT 
written.  We  could  offer  abunciaot 
proofs,  but  one  is  as  good  as  a  hao- 
dred  ;  for  instance,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters, a  lady,  speaks  of  her  **  ^te  dixit." 
It  would  surely  have  been  just  as  easj 
to  have  used  the  pronoun  in  the  prop^ 
gender.  In  the  second  volume,  sod 
at  the  fifth  page,  occurs  the  following 
passage,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
is  singularly  outre — 

"The  door  opening  seemed  to  aroost> 
the  child  a  little ;  he  turned  his  head, 
and  went  up  to  his  '  nurma^,'  laid  hold 
of  the  skirts  of  her  wooilen  petticoat, 
but  stood  there  still  fixed  in  the  saw 
attitude  of  attention." 


Now,  surely  it  would  have  been  a 
little  more  elegant,  and  certainly  quite 
as  easy,  to  have  used  any  other  word 
in  this  place.  The  passage  is  mere)/ 
descriptive.  Had  the  writer  been 
saying  that  the  child  called  oat  tbii 
word,  to  which  we  entertain  so  strong 
an  objection,  the  Vulgarism  might  have 
been  tolerated ;  but  when  a  simple  fict 
is  stated,  it  need  not  be  stated  in  tb« 
most  vulgar  manner  possible.  It  i^ 
excessively  bad  taste,  and  we  shall 
say  no  more  upon  the  subject,  except 
that  if  the  authoress  expects  her  worb 
are  to  be  read  by  civilised  people,  she 
must  adopt  a  less  exceptionable  voca- 
bulary. We  object  besides  to  the  my 
peculiar  style  adopted,  which  seems  io 
each  successive  fiction  to  be  growioi; 
more  singular.      Thus,  a  chapter  i< 


•  «*  Mordaunt  Hall ;  or,  a  September  Night. 
•^'s  Tales,"  &c.    London:  Henrv  Colburn:  1 
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generallj  opened  by  a  broken  sentence^ 
sometimes  a  soliloquy,  but  often  having 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  what  fol- 
lows ;  for  example — "  It  was  an  affect- 
ing sighty"  and  then  after  some  obser- 
vations which  have  not  much  to  do 
with  the  subject,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  state  what  the  sight  was.  In  short, 
there  is  an  affectation  and  a  mannerism 
becoming  every  day  more  apparent  in 
these  fictions  which  is  intolerable  to 
people  of  ordinary  taste  in  litera- 
ture. But  while  we  point  out  manifest 
defects,  we  cannot  wilfully  blind  our 
eyes  to  transparent  beauties,  and  of 
these  the  novel  of  "  Mordaunt  Hall** 
is  by  no  means  devoid.  We  shall 
content  ourselves,  and  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  our  readers,  with  an  ex- 
tract or  two  presently,  but,  before  we 
do  so,  let  us  sketch  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible the  outline  of  the  story,  which 
may  be  told  in  a  very  few  words. 

An  idle,  clever,  but  thoroughly 
scampish  young  gentleman  comes  down 
to  a  distant  part  of  England  for  the 
purpose  of  pulling  up  lost  time  by 
getting  ''  crammed/'  as  the  phrase  is, 
by  a  clever  divine,  resident  there,  named 
Abel.  This  process  of  cramming  is 
an  operation  usually  carried  into  effect 
upon  nnder-graduates  who  are  desirous 
to  pass  an  examination,  but  in  the 
present  instance  the  man  to  be  crammed 
had  already  passed  through  college, 
and,  at  the  period  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Abel,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  had  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  he  was  extremely  deficient 
in  almost  every  species  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  he  had  accordingly  put 
himself  under  the  care  of  this  reverend 
pastor,  in  order  to  have  his  wits  sharp- 
ened. The  intervals  of  more  arduous 
study  are  relieved  by  making  love  to  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a  widowed  recluse  of  a  matne- 
matical  turn  of  mind,  who  resides 
in  a  pretty  cottage  embowered  with 
roses  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  necessarily  pretty,  gipsy- 
looking  girl  has,  most  unfortunately 
for  herself,  been  left  too  much  alone 
by  her  father,  whose  mind  is  always 
occupied  in  searching  into  some  ab- 
struse proposition.  She  has,  conse- 
quently, imbibed  a  considerable  tact  for 
philosophical  romances,  particularly 
those  of  ''Jean  Jacques  Rosseau,'* 
which  studies  have  left  the  heart  pecu- 
Uarly  liable  to  receive  impressions  of  a 


certain  nature.  The  consequence  is^ 
that  she  receives  with  pleasure  the 
attentions  of  the  handsome  stranger, 
whom  chance  had  so  unexpectedly 
thrown  in  her  way.  We  are  very 
sorry  to  state  that  he  betrays  her 
innocence  under  the  pretence  of  a 
marriage,  and  then  deserts  her,  to 
resume  those  parliamentary  dutiesy 
which  these  occupations  of  bis  leisure 
moments  now  so  abundantly  qualified 
him  to  discharge.  He  rises  rapidly  to 
distinction — makes  brilliant  speeches— 
contracts  a  splendid  alliance  with  a 
lady  of  rank  and  fashion,  and  soon 
forgets  his  unfortunate  victim.  The 
poor  girl,  remaining  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  marriage  was  a  legal  one, 
discovering  that  she  is  soon  to  become 
a  mother,  claims  that  the  marriage 
shall  be  made  public,  but  finds  out  too 
late  how  easily  she  has  been  deceived. 
The  child  is  born — she  wanders  with 
him  through  the  mountains — finds  a 
house,  at  the  door  of  which  she  depo- 
sits him,  and  then  drowns  herself  in  an 
adjoining  lake.  Her  father,  having 
sought  an  interview  with  the  betrayer  of 
his  daughter,  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  child  there  left,  falls  into  kind 
hands ;  he  is  brought  up  and  educated 
by  a  Miss  Calantha  Mordaunt^  the  in- 
valid daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune— rewards  the  care  of  his  gentle 
protectress  by  unremitting  industry 
and  attention  to  his  studies — goes  to 
college,  where  he  gains  great  distinc- 
tion, and  returning,  flushed  with  the 
fame  of  his  academical  laurels,  falls  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Chan- 
dos,  who  was  the  sister  of  Miss  Ca- 
lantha. The  sequel  need  scarcely  be 
told — the  nameless  foundling  is  cast 
off  with  scorn  by  the  wealthy  parents ; 
accidental  circumstances  reveal  to  him 
the  rank  and  position  of  his  father, 
and  at  this  crisis  occur  the  most  pow- 
erful and  beautiful,  and,  indeed^  we 
might  add,  the  only  interesting  pas- 
sages of  the  story.  The  history  of  the 
foundling's  earlier  life — his  infant 
troubles,  and  the  miseries  which  he 
undergoes  at  school,  and  the  slights 
he  receives  from  his  companions,  are 
as  uninteresting,  common-place,  te- 
dious, and  dull  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive ;  but  in  those  other  passages  to 
which  we  refer,  occur  very  many 
redeeming  points,  full  of  that  peculiar 
power  by  which  the  fictions  of  this 
writer  are    not    unfrequently  distin- 
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guished.  The  interview  between  the 
child  who  hu  found  his  parent,  and 
the  parent  who  has  discoTered  his  son, 
is  marked  bj  g^eat  breadth  of  colour- 
ing, graphic  power,  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  Upon  this  our  readers 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
for  themselves.  The  pupil  of  Mr,  Abel 
—-the  betrayer  of  innocence,  had  risen 
to  high  distinction — he  has  won  a 
peerage — he  is  Lord  Avonmore ;  why, 
however,  the  writer  should  have  se- 
lected the  title  of  one  of  our  most 
gifted  and  patriotic  Irish  judges,  to 
grace  the  brow  of  a  heartless  seducer, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Lord 
Avonmore  is,  however,  in  want  of  a 
private  secretary — the  hero  is  intro- 
duced by  his  lordship's  former  instruc- 
tor, Mr.  Abel,  who,  having  some  sus- 
picions as  to  his  pedigree  has  long  re- 
solved to  bring  them  into  contact. 
The  peer  is  struck  by  the  extraor- 
dinary resemblance,  but  we  shall  now 
allow  the  author  to  describe  what  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Lord  Avonmore  seated  himself  upon 
the  chair,  and  in  the  place  where  he 
was  accustomed  to  give  audience  to  all 
applicants,  and  strove  to  arouse  all  that 
was  man  within  him  to  meet  the  ap- 
proaching moment  with  calmness.  To 
expose  himself  to  the  degradation  of 
yielding  to  emotion  before  a  stranger 
was  what  his  dignity  forbade,  and  spite 
of  those  mysterious  yearnings  of  the 
heart  which  swelled  within,  his  reason 
told  h!m  that  this  young  man,  in  all  pro- 
bability, was,  and  would  prove,  a  stran- 
ger. To  meet  him  with  dignity,  to  re- 
press the  workings  of  anxiety  and  the 
mtensity  of  hope,  calmly  to  meet  the 
dlsappomtment  which  his  reason  assured 
him  must  be  the  result  of  this  meeting, 
for  this  he  was  nerving  himself  with  ail 
his  acquired  philosophy  and  natural 
strength  of  mind.  He  heard  a  knock  at 
the  door,  the  hall-door  opens,  some  one 
is  admitted ;  there  are  the  feet  of  two 
persons  on  the  stairs.  Lord  Avonmore*s 
hand  is  pressed  against  his  heart,  where 
he  feels  a  strong,  mtense  pain,  and  then 
It  is  removed  and  laid  on  the  table  be- 
side him,  and  there  he  sits  with  it  rest- 
ing upon  the  table,  his  figure  drawn  up, 
but  leaning  a  little  forward,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  opening  door.  Mr.  Abel 
comes  m  first,  and  is  followed  by  Gi- 
deon. Lord  Avonmore  looks  earnestly 
at  him  for  a  moment ;  the  hand  which 
lies  upon  the  table  may  be  seen  to  trem- 
ble^ violently,  and  he  for  a  second  re- 
mains as  if  turned  to  stone  where  he  sat; 


then  slowly  rising,  he  advanced,  gare 
his  hand  to  Mr.  Abel,  and  distantly 
saluting  Uie  young  man  whom  Mr. 
Abel  immediately  presented  to  bin, 
pointed  to  two  chairs,  and  resumed  his 
own  in  silence.  The  silence  lasted  for 
about  a  minute,  during  which  Gideon, 
with  a  strange  confusion  of  feeling, 
gazed  with  intense  interest  upon  the 
noble  figure  before  him.  AdraDcing 
years,  high  intellectual  avocations,  the 
exercise  of  authority,  and  the  deep  io> 
tensity  of  feeling,  whether  for  eril  or 
good,  had  added  the  grace  of  majesty  to 
the  extraordinary  personal  l>eaaty  which 
had  always  distinguished  Ridley;  there 
was  a  nobility  in  his  lofty  air  and  figure, 
a  piercing  brightness  in  his  eye,  and  the 
deep  lines  of  thought  upon  his  brow, 
which,  blended  with  an  undefinable  ex- 
pression of  melancholy,  rendered  his  ap* 
pearance  at  once  eminently  strikmg&nd 
deeply  interesting.  Gideon  regarded 
him  with  an  admiration  with  which  the 
recollection  of  those  wrongs  which  he  it 
least  felt  to  be  inexpiable  and  onpar- 
donable,  mingled  a  stranee  feeling  of 
abhorrence;  he  gased  with  an  awe- 
struck gravity  upon  this  monument  of 
wickedness  in  ^lory  :  as  the  great  Satan 
appeared  to  the  sublime  imagination  of 
Milton,  so  shone  this  g^eat  and  bad  maa 
before  the  pure  eye  of  his  son. 

"  •  I  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Jones,  for  that 
I  believe  is  your  name.' 

"  *  The  name  I  eo  by,'  said  Gideoo, 
in  a  low,  respectful,  but  firm  and  col- 
lected voice.        .  .         .        .      • 

**  The  departure  of  Mr.  Abel  seemed 
to  have  relieved  him  from  the  coO" 
strained  necessity  of  being  obliged  to 
speak.  He  sat  some  time  in  silence,  hii 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground  as  if  musing, 
while  Gideon  regarded  him  fixedly,  al- 
most sternly.  He  felt  himself  in  the 
presence  of  one  who  had  betrayed  the 
innocent  and  wronged  the  defenceless; 
and  the  more  striking  the  exhibition  of 
unquestionable  power  expressed  in  the 
lofty  countenance  of  Lord  Avonmore,  the 
more  strongly  did  the  figure  of  the  lofel/ 
young  defenceless  girl  with  whose  stori 
he  had  identified  that  of  his  own  drovn- 
ed  mother,  rise  up  in  painful  contrast 
He  felt  not  the  slightest  awe  or  appre* 
hension  before  this  great  and  lofty  nao; 
indignation — deep  indienation  levels  all 
distinctions.  Then  Cord  Avonmore 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  gased  at  him  ear- 
nestly, scrutinisingly,  piercingly,  while 
the  hand  again  shook  till  it  rattled 
against  the  table ;  at  last  he  said— 

"  •  Tell  me,  I  have  heard  yoar  story. 
Your  mother,  they  say,  was  drowned— 
on  what  night  ?* 

"  *  The  10th  of  September,  IT— 

**  The  hand  was  lifted  up  and  stmck 
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(iowD  anun  against  the  table ;  then  the 
face  of  tiiat  great  statesman  grew  deadly 
pale,  and  in  a  Toice  scarcely  andible  he 
faltered  oat — 

"  •  You  are  sure,  you  are  sure.* 

"  •  Yes,  my  lord.* 

'*  But  Gideon  was  beginning  to  shiver. 
The  emotion  was  infectious. 

'* '  She  died,  and  left  you  a  poor  infant 
at  the  door  of  a  stranger,  dependent 
opon  common  charity  for  bread — was  it 
Dot  so  ?  and  she  plunged  into  the  deep 
dark  waters  to  hide  her  shame/  cried 
Lord  Avonmore,  in  a  more  hurried  voice, 
now  completely  mastered  by  his  feelings, 
'  and  she  left  no  record,  no  sign  behind 
her,  save  that  in  the  dead  of  that  night 
she  stood,  her  garments  streammg 
with  the  water,  her  long  hair  floating 
round  her  in  the  moonbeams,  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  of  that  miserable  man,  and — * 

'•  •  Was  this  her  hair? — ^were  these 
things,  these  lockets  hers  ?*  cried  Gi- 
deon, in  excessive  agitation,  tearing 
open  hitf  bosom,  and  from  round  his  neck 
rending  off  the  black  ribbon  upon  which 
they  still  hung,  and  putting  them  into 
his  hand. 

"*My  son,  my  son,  my  son!*  and 
like  David  upon  the  neck  of  Absalom, 
he  would  have  fallen  and  wept ;  but  the 
young  man  drew  back  gravely. 

"  '  Sir^  I  am  the  son  of  my  mother.* 

**  Lord  Avonmore  stood  there  ar- 
rested ;  his  arms  stretched  out — as  if 
to  embrace  his  son — extended  in  the 
empty  air.  Then  he  let  them  fall,  re- 
treated to  his  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  with  one  band. 

"Gideon  stood  still  where  he  had 
started  back,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
resume  his  place.  He  waited  with  a 
deeply  serious  air  till  his  father  should 
speak  aeain. 

*'  At  last  Lord  Avonmore  lifted  up 
his  head,  and  gazed  at  him  earnestly. 

" '  So  like,* he  muttered,  then  he  said — 

" '  The  son  of  Miriam  cannot  forgive?' 

" '  His  own  injuries,  yes  I — hers,  ne- 
ver  f* 

**  Oh,  how  beautiful,  how  glorious 
did  this  young  creature,  in  his  holy 
anges*  appear  oefore  his  father's  eyes  1 
'  So  looked  the  cherub  in  his  grave  re- 
buking.' Ob,  how  did  he  yearn,  long, 
to  clasp  that  proud,  that  pure,  that 
lofty  being  to  his  bosom,  ana  bless  him, 
and  call  him  son  I — son ! — son  I  But  he 
stood  abashed — the  great,  the  daring, 
the  powerful,  stood  abashed. 

"He  read  in  those  stern,  but  pure 
and  lucid  eyes,  beaming  bright  with 
truth  and  honour,  in  all  the  grave  de- 
termination of  that  noble  face,  what 
virtue  thought  of  vice — what  purity  of 
profligacy — what  honour  of  treachery, 
and  his  heart  sank  within  him — turning 


away  his  head  again,  he  fell  back  into 
his  chair. 

"  Some  moments  were  given  to  all 
the  bitterness  of  remorse — the  next  be- 
longed to  pride. 

**  A  man  so  bad  as  Ridley  had  been 
is  too  often  incapable  of  that  remorse 
which  leads  to  repentance.  His  heart 
is  too  hard  to  melt  to  repentance,  the 
humbleness,  the  softness  of  repentance 
is  become  impossible  to  the  great  Sa- 
tan ;  he  cannot  repent,  but  he  can  take 
refuge  in  the  loftiness  of  his  pride. 

**  Such  are  the  passages  of  life  fabled 
by  the  old  allegory. 

"  The  choice  was  there  again — re- 
morse to  repentance — remorse  to  pride. 
He  chose  the  last. 

**  After  collecting  his  scattered  spirits 
as  well  as  he  could,  be  lifted  up  his 
head,  and  addressing  his  son  in  a  tone 
quite  unlike  that  of  the  broken  emotion 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  he  said, 
taking  up  the  tokens  which  lay  upon 
the  table — 

"  *  Young  man,  this  leaves  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  my  mind.  These 
little  relics  were  found  upon  you,  an  in- 
fant?' 

Gideon  made  an  affirmative  sign. 

"  '  And  this  hair * 

**  And  here  nature  was  too  strong, 
even  for  him.  As  he  unrolled  the  silken 
lock  and  passed  it  slowly  through  his 
fingers,  he  uttered  a  low  groan. 

*'  But  Gideon  heard  it  not ;  he  stepped 
hastily  forward  and  made  a  gesture  as 
if  to  resume  the  lock  of  hair — as  if  he 
felt  it  to  be  profaned  by  the  hand  which 
now  touched  it — his  father  seemed  to 
understand  him. 

** '  What  do  ^ou  mean?'  said  he  an- 
g^ily,  grasping  it  firmly ;  *  this  belongs 
to  me.' 

"  *  No,'  said  his  son,  '  it  belongs  to 
me — give  it  me  back,  sir,  if  yon  please 
— ^it  is  very  sacred  in  my  eyes — Mother ! 
— mother  I*  he  cried,  somewhat  wildly ; 
'  Mother  I — mother !  look  at  your  poor 
son ! — give  it  me  back,  sir,.  I  beseech 
you — ^give  it  me  back,  it  is  all  I  have  of 
her.' 

« *  Take  it,*  and  he  gave  it  him  back 
with  the  two  lockets. 

** '  Keep  these  if  you  please,  sir,*  said 
Gideon ;  *  I  have  no  further  use  for  them, 
thank  you ;'  receiving  the  hair,  and  then 
tumine;  away. 

"  '  And  where  do  you  mean  to  go 

what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?' 

'*  *  To  go  back  whence  I  came.' 

"  *  Truly,*  said  Lord  Avonmore,  ag^ 
his  pride  coming  to  his  assistance,  'this 
conduct  to  a  man  really  very  anxious  to 
be  of  use  to  you — ^to  the  man  who  is 

prepared  to  own  himself  your  father 

who  is  your  father,  young  man,  is,  to 
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«a7  'lie  >aat  if  .t,  moe^nminir,  inii  :ttiii 
a.  ^iii  innai.ini.' 

*•  •  I  lar^  an  "ar:i»»r 

'*  *  ^' lar  In  71a  3i»*aa  '  Tm  hare 
fnmift  'n»»  n  rn»». 

tt*-  :  .!..•«:  r.hr.tiii  ".#1  •¥  i.rn   'Jie  r.iity  liiii 

nnu,  ir  mxA  x  iiir.-ni:e«l  *»-»r  x  w»*<iir*rix- 
r^n-T' '  ^  !.«♦  sn"  •n«-.r;i»»r  \  ■»;:'♦*  ir  wia 
fh«»  \r\i  a  wriC.!n*Hi,  .iei'nieit,  3xij«raji« 

**  Lori  AT'inmnn*  answereti  not;  lie 

▼on  m4irrn»d  h»*r  it  wij  ni    r--«:«i   riitii, 

she  WL3  tne  ^ic^iai  •■>••'  •^»«!».cl>cjtu"t  and 
ant  o*-'  pr•?ai^-ti.'•A:^i  it-'-^ir.  and  ail — all 
iha!.  le  !>.rjr  -t»*n  and  r  r  ~7^n.* 

ATocmrr**,  ri«i*iu  ha:*T.lv  rr^m  c_s  «4*a£, 
itansr  bj  th**'?*  W'-'r-ls,  ax  it  w«>iL!«t  4«?«mv 
to  a  4tran^»  ra^,  and  •jciil  *craas«r 
sn^picioo.  •  What  d«>  j'ja  mean  bj  saj- 
in»  that,  sir,  to  me  ?  No,  air,  juor 
Bother  ttever  was  marrieii.' " 

Tbifl  fcene  is,  nnqoestiooablT,  Terj 
fioeij  conceiTed*  and  worked  (Wt  witli 
mncb  dramatic  power.  The  ttmff^les 
of  tbe  wretched  ^her,  riacii  to  emi- 
Benee,  between  affection  for  hia  newlj- 
foand  K>n — 

The  cffiprfsf  ^rf  h.I«  m^j  mwl  r'ntk, 
W^a  hie  jcCrayel  B.«aoft't  cnu^ — 

and  bb  fear,  that  by  the  reTelation  of 
his  carl  J  firailtj  he  might  be  iDJored 
io  the  opinion  of  the  world,  ia  wrought 
ont  with  much  tcodemess  and  feeimgr* 
Its  beantj,  however,  is  not  a  little 
marred  bj  that  heroic  exclamation  we 
hare  marked  in  italics — ^^'Sir,  I  am 
the  son  of  mj  mother."  Containing,  as 
it  nnqnestionably  does,  a  truism,  which 
few  would  feel  disposed  to  deor,  we 
are  surprised  that  the  absurditj  of  it 
did  not  occur  to  the  author  ;  but  we 
shall  not  dwell  upon  what  a  critic,  had 
he  been  disposeid  to  be  ill-natured, 
might  hare  turned  to  some  account ; 
but  giving  the  author  of  "  Mordant 
Hall*'  the  fullest  credit  for  the  beauty 
of  this  scene,  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  that  in  which  tbe  mutual 
feelings  of  the  two  young  people,  un- 
spoken by  words,  became  manifest  to 
each  other.  They  are  together,  in  a 
boa  at  a  small  country  theatre,  and 
listeners  to  the  performance  of  a  French 
drama,  the  progress  of  which  reveals 


ta  them  rnriiiiTrts  soggBtm  of  pu- 
aae^n  m.  their  awn  hirtary. 

^  Aaiy  SIm"  i^  a  straage,  paofiooate 
Fr?cc!i  •irama,  opoa  a  thoroughlj 
Frsich  9Bbf« 


•*  C^'ia.  aad  Gldeoa  sat  down,  an<J 
hrzA  unm*^i.iii^ij  qaimI  their  eyes  up/a 
"ne  fra^r**-  Ii'*-«?  inxAjpniag  the  s«c« 
ac«'at  :•>  "ae  .1  -riiaj^i  bef«>re  thcffl  ;  bet 
bi-n,  .rre>{*r,"7iT  attractini  by  this  nn- 
*iiTa.!*Ml  acting,  «a£  there  watdlin^  l^ 
pr .  «p»s -*  : :'  *  ae  p  iece  wiih  deep  attention. 

•*  At  !ir5t  ta«ry  did  mA  either  of  thea 
s«^£a  za  :ieaHj  understand  tbe  ttorr ; 
hat  <<:oa  i2^ir  atteatii^a  was  riveted bj 
w.iai  «4^  2^'^in^  on,  and  the  colour  oa 
their  ch*.*'&3  b*';ran  to  chan^. 

-*  Ai  Ray  Buu  describes,  with  Uie 
wf!d«*<t  Tio.Vnce  of  passion  to  his  friead, 
a.'^  the  a3oai«r:»  of  hi*  mind,  tbe  heart  of 
G 'itrija  he^jaiA  to  beat  thick  and  fat; 
Luc  ac  the  eaeiamatioo,  Sftade  with 
mingled  horror  and  eaoltation,  *Jem» 
yu^jHx  dm  Rii  ifEspa^e  f  he  Started  tnd 
looked  wildly  rcand. 

**  She  sat  there,  her  eyes  fiaed  npon 
the  scene,  trembfin^  m  every  Grab. 

**  The  loveiy,  lovely  qneen  appeared, 
— the  very  pictare,  in  her  gentle  fnce, 
her  unparalleled  delicacy  and  softneiV 
of  the  creatore  by  his  side — sod  tbe 
piece  proceeds. 

"  And  feefing  answered  to  feeibig  is 
there  they  sat  together — he  shndderiog, 
she  trembling,  with  emotion. 

**  One  wild,  terrified,  hurried,  dU- 
tracted  glance ! 

"'  Their  eves  meet — and  the  tsle  b 

told  r 

We  shall  make  no  apo&ogyior  the 
lengthened  notice  we  have  gireo  of 
^  Mordannt*'  HalL  Tbe  s^le  of  the  ao- 
thor,  as  we  have  said,  has  many  fsalts : 
they  are  peculiar  ones,  and  so  m^ht  easi- 
ly be  avoided  ;  they  are,  however,  re- 
deemed by  many  beauties :  and  if  tbiSf 
the  latest  effort  of  her  pen,  is  not»inour 
opinion,  equal  to  some  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  the  presence  of  those  passages 
to  which  we  bare  attracted  the  sttes- 
tiott  of  our  readers,  can  hardly /ail  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical  that  tbe 
author  has  abundant  power  aod 
genius,  if  properly  directed,  to  pro- 
duce a  work  which  may  qualify  ha  to 
assume  a  distinguished  position  smon^ 
the  writers  of  the  day. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  tinw  to 
the  consideration  of  tbe  precedu^ 
works,  that  we  hare  not  much  Iw 
over  in  our  space  for  «•  Alice,  or  the 
New  Una,'-  which,  like  tbe  ilrst  upon 
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otur  list,  comes  out  without  sponsors, 
And  without  anj  indication  whatever 
as  to  whom  is  to  he  attributed  the 
honour  of  its  parentage.  We  know, 
however,  a  story  is  current  that  the 
manuscript  was  offered  to  a  very  re- 
spectable metropolitan  publisher,  who 
declined  the  honour  of  bringing  the 
bantling  into  the  world,  upon  the  score 
of  its  exceeding  immorality.  We 
hardly  see  enough  to  justify  the  appre- 
hensions of  that  estimable  and  worthy 
person  %  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel 
assured  that  his  shrewd  diagnosis  was 
on  the  whole  correct,  for  a  more 
silly  production,  notwithstanding  the 
pufe  direct  of  several  of  our  brethren 
of  the  press  (from  whom  we  are,  or 
coarse,  sorry  to  differ),  we  have  not 
seen  for  a  considerable  time,  and  we 
hope  it  may  be  long  ere  we  see  again 
a  work  in  three  volumes  containing 
such  a  quantity  of  what  cannot  be 
designated  by  any  other  term  than 
twaddle  of  the  vilest  description  ;  and 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that, 
ere  the  words  we  now  write  shall  have 
passed  into  print,  Alice  will  have  been 
read  and  devoured  by  thousands  among 
those  classes  of  the  community  who 
are  willing,  like  the  Persian  monarch, 
to  offer  a  reward,  in  the  substantial 
shape  of  a  guinea  and  a-half,  to  any 
manufacturer  of  fiction  who  will  dish 
up  a  novel  sufficiently  stimulating  to 
please  their  jaded  palates.  Passionate 
excitement  and  warmth  of  description, 
lax  morality  and  startling  incident, 
they  must  have,  or  the  book  will  re- 
main, with  uncut  pages,  lumbering  the 
shelves  of  the  enterprising  publisher. 
Of  these  commodities  above  mention- 
ed, the  work  now  before  us  certainly 
contains  a  very  abundant  supply.  Of 
the  plot  of  the  story,  we  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  afford  our 
readers  the  slightest  account — in  fact, 
they  are  much  better  without  it.  Let 
one  or  two  samples  of  the  style  suf- 
fice ;  and  here  we  may  mention,  that 
the  hero  and  heroine  are  introduced 
in  that  mode  which  has  become  fami* 
liar  to  the  novel-reading  public 
through  the  ficttoos  of  Mr.  James. 
The  scene  is  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  in 
which  both  parties  are  amusing  them- 
selves by  a  matutinal  dip.  Clifford 
hears  a  sudden  scream,  he  looks  up, 
sees  some  object  floating  upon  the 
water,  and  then — 
'*  To  dash  forward,   swim  when  he 


lost  footing,  plunge  after  the  object 
when  it  disappeared,  grasp  a  slight 
vestment,  rise  to  the  surface  again  vnth 
the  unresisting  form  of  its  wearer,  and 
bear  it  ashore,  were  the  successive  acts 
of  as  many  moments.  It  was  the  body 
of  a  young  female,  attired  in  a  long, 
sleeveless  symar ;  her  long  hair,  which 
had  not,  it  Reemed,been  rpstrained  even  in 
bathing,  streamed  from  her  head  in  wet 
tresses  of  apparently  the  softest  auburu; 
a  deadiv  pallor  could  not  disguise  the 
perfect  loveliness  of  the  face ;  the  ivory 
arm  was  of  faultless  mould ;  and  the  wet, 
clinging  drapery  betrayed  a  symmetry 
which  might  have  belonged  rather  to 
some  nymph  of  the  sea  than  any  mortal 
maid.  She  did  not  breathe  ;  her  heart 
hr.d  ceased  to  beat — at  least,  the  arte- 
ries at  the  wrist  betrayed  not  the  faint- 
est pulsation  to  the  delicate  test  of 
Clifford's  fingers.  When  the  flame  of 
life  burns  so  low  that  it  cannot  even  be 
discerned  by  our  coarse  senses,  a  careless 
breath,  a  touch  too  much,  is  sufficient 
to  extinguish  it  altogether.  It  must 
not  be  roughly  fanned,  but  suffered  to 
burn  in  a  tranquil  air.  Clifford's  con- 
duct now  was  marked  by  absolute  self- 
possession,  and  a  singular  confidence  of 
Knowledge.  The  dry,  absorbent  sand 
drank  rapidly  the  moisture  from  the 
stranger's  dress  and  floating  hair. 
When  he  judged  that  this  had  proceed- 
ed far  enough,  he  placed  the  passive 
form,  still  invested  with  the  cold,  wet 
robe,  on  the  sort  of  couch  he  had  prepared 
for  his  own  repose  after  the  bath,  and 
wrapped  the  linen  and  cloak  many  times 
around  her.  The  influence  of  the  mode- 
rated application  of  a  depressing  aeent 
like  cold  and  moisture,  in  recalling 
and  stimulating  that  reaction  inappre- 
ciable to  us,  which  is  really  taking 
place  in  every  living  body,  though 
apparently   devoid    of  life,    was    well 

known  to  Clifford In  fine, 

he  took  her  exquisite  hands,  whiter  and 
colder  than  snow,  in  his  own,  glowing 
and  warm,  despite  his  recent  plunge, 
and  her  chilling  contact. 

'*  Nor  were  these  efforts  unsuccessful: 
there  was,  at  length,  a  pulsation,  then 
he  became  sensible  that  she  breathed ; 
the  lips  reddened,  there  was  a  soft  siffh, 
Clifford  watched  her  countenance  with 
a  sort  of  radiant  attention ;  and  as  he 
bent  over  her,  himself  so  ideally  beauti- 
ful, so  powerful,  and  so  tranquil  in  his 
knowledge,  you  might,  without  any  very 
violent  effort  of  imagination,  have 
thought  of  the  angel  that  sent  under 
the  Shaping  Hand,  while  the  yet  vnani- 
mated  ancestress  of  all  livins  lay,  mo- 
tionless as  marble  and  whiter  than  snow,, 
on  some  violet  bank  of  Paradise ;— -so 
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softly,  too,  shone  forth  that  same  ten- 
derest  aspect  of  the  Archetypal  Nature 
in  this  unconscious  maid,  on  whom  the 
tide  of  animation  was  now  returning 
from  its  recent  and  alarming  ebb  with 
such  yisible  rapidity.  .  .  A  pair  of 
large  and  soft  dark  eyes  had  opened, 
as  the  stars  first  appear  in  the  sky,  ere 
he  was  aware  ;  the  lady  scanned  the 
noble  visage  of  her  preserver,  as  in  a 
dream.  She  could  hardly  be  conscious  at 
the  moment  of  anything  but  the  vague 
fact,  that  her  life  had  been  saved  from  a 
peril  that  she  scarcely  yet  recalled,  by  a 
Doing  who  looked  fit  to  be  one  of  her 
guardian  angels.  Whether  any  thought 
of  this  kind  was  in  her  mind,  or  if, 
through  the  bright  haze  of  partial  con- 
sciousness, she  believed  him  to  be  reallv 
a  denizen  of  some  more  perfect  worla, 
cannot  be  said ;  but,  at  all  events,  her 
glance  was  an  expression  of  tender  and 
admiring  trust.  Neither  can  we  give 
here  a  clear  account  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  Clifford's  mind ;  but  that  which 
he  did  was  to  bend  down  gently  and  kiss 
the  still  pale  cheek  of  the  fair  young 
creature  he  had  saved. 

**  *  Fear  nothing,  dear  signorina,'  he 
said,  in  the  language  which  he  thought 
most  likely  to  be  hers;  *  you  are  as 
with  a  brother.'  •  I  am  sure  of  it,' 
faintly  murmured  the  stranger,  in  the 
sweet  words  of  the  same  language." 

Having  already,  in  a  former  review 
of  one  of  Mr.  James's  novels^  ex- 
pressed oar  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
this  apparently  efficacious  mode  of 
bringing  back  to  life  young  ladies 
whose  animation  is  suspended  by 
drowning  or  otherwise,  it  is  unneces- 
sary now  to  dwell  further  upon  the 
subject,  but  it  is  curious  how  very 
soon  a  "  kiss'*  restores  them,  not  only 
to  life,  but  to  the  perfect  possession 
of  such  faculties  as  Providence  had 
given  them.  In  this  instance,  the 
gentleman,  as  to  the  state  of  whose 
apparel  the  writer  is  silent,  tells  the 
lady  «« in  the  wet,  clinging  drapery," 
which,  instead  of  concealing,  reveals 
her  charms,  not  to  be  afraid,  but  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  brother  ;  and  the 
gentle  creature,  raising  her  dark 
eyes,  says,  she  "is  quite  sure  of  it." 
How,  in  that  condition,  she  could 
know  anything  at  all  about  the  matter, 
still  less  be  sure  of  it,  is  a  puzzle  which 
perhaps  the  author  will  do  us  the  favour, 
at  some  future  time,  to  explain.  Yet 
aaith  some  courtly  critic  writing  upon 
thift  passage — **  All  is  conducted  with 
a  refinement,  a  delicacy,  and  a  dignified 


propriety  beautifully  accordant  with  the 
holy  axiom,  that « to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure"  II  Good  gracious  I— dig- 
nified propriety  I  Marry  come  up! 
Where  is  the  dignified  propriety  under 
such  peculiarly  infelicitous  circum- 
stances ?  We  cannot  make  it  out  at 
all.  It  is  a  style  of  introducing  two 
amiable  young  persons  of  different 
sexes  to  each  other,  of  which  we  can- 
not, in  the  least,  approve.  We  ehoold 
much  prefer  seeing. the  young  gentle- 
man in  his  gold  wustcoat,  white 
cheker,  and  varnished  boots,  with  his 
gibus  hat  under  hb  arm,  bowing  rere* 
rently  before  the  fair  girl,  enchant- 
ingly  arrayed  in  spreading  draperies 
of  Limerick  lace*  the  queen  of  the 
ball-room — ^than  plunging  like  a  curW- 
tailed  poodle  into  the  Bay  of  Palermo, 
seizing  upon  the  young  lady,  bearing 
her  in  triumph,  and  in  her  bathing- 
dress,  to  the  shore,  and  kissing  her 
from  comparative  asphyxia  into  a  state 
of  animated  existence.  We  object  to 
this  sort  of  thing  altogether;  and 
should  the  author  of  "  Alice,*'  as  public 
rumour  says,  be  a  lady,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  enter  more  at  large  into  our 
reasons,  if  she  will  kindly  grant  us 
the  honour  of  an  interview. 

One  more  specinxem.  Pair  num- 
ber two  are  made  acquainted  with 
each  other  in  the  followii^  nvve  man- 


ner :— 


**  The  two  brothers  were  not  staying 
at  an  hotel,  thejr  had  apartments  in  tb« 
Palazzo  Foscari,  on  tiie  grand  caasL 
They  had  disembarked,  and  wereaseend- 
ing  the  steps  of  the  palace,  when  the 
same  gondola  which,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  evening,  had  pursued  their  barkt 
and  which  had  continued  to  follow  it, 
came  up  rapidly,  and  the  gondolier  m 
the  bow  sprang  out,  ascended  >  cosple 
of  steps,  to  Lord  Beauehamp's  sid^ 
and  touched  his  arm.  The  jroung  nohle 
turned,  and  the  man  laid  his  finger  on 
his  lip,  and  pointed  to  Frederick,  who, 
in  deep  reverie,  had  entered  the  great 
door.  •  What  is  it,  caro  miof  *A^  «g- 
nora  desires  to  speak  one  little  momeot 
with  your  Excellency.'  *A  signora-; 
where?*  'In  the  gondola,  signor* 
Lord  Beauohamp  hesitated :  he  thought 
it  probable  he  had  been  mistaken  for  hu 
brother,  whose  extreme  beauty  made 
him  often  the  subject  of  dnuUr  ad- 
vances. *  Are  you  sure  it  is  I  the  sig- 
nora  wishes  to  see  ?*  *  Perfectly  sure, 
your  Excellency ;  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Lord  Beauchamp  descended  the  stepi 
again,  and  enteral  the  gondola.    H  wu 
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not  exactly  a  prudent  thing  to  do ;  but 
he  was  juat  in  the  humour  for  something 
desperate.  Whether  he  should  be  wel- 
comed by  the  pressure  of  a  soft  hand 
or  the  stroke  of  a  stiletto  was  nearly 
indifferent  to  him. 

'*  The  interior  of  the  gondola  was  not 
lighted ;  the  door  stood  open ;  bat  Lord 
Beauehamp  merely  bent  down,  as  if  to 
receive  any  commnnioation  its  occupant 
might  choose  to  make,  saying,  *  I  am 
at  yoor  command,  si^or a.*  The  gon- 
doui»  at  the  same  instant,  obey^  a 
atroor  impulse,  that  sent  it  out  into  the 
laiddle  of  the  canal,  and  a  voice  from 
within,  of  great  sweetness,  requested 
him  in  Italian,  with  the  inimitable  accent 
of  a  native,  to  enter.  He  complied ;  and 
being  just  able  to  perceive,  by  the  light 
that  flashed  in  from  his  own  palace  door, 
that  the  lady  was  sitting  on  the  left,  he 

S laced  himself  by  her  side.  The  gon- 
oUer  closed  the  door ;  and  as  the  only 
light  now  came  in  from  one  of  the  little 
side  windows,  he  could  distinguish 
neither  the  face  nor  the  person  of  his 
companion.  The  gondola  moved  slowly 
and  silently  through  the  water.  The 
lady  did  not  speak,  and  they  floated  on 
in  aiienoe,  broken  only  by  the  almost 
noiseless  plash  of  the  oars  ;  once  an- 
other gondola  shot  past,  and  sometimes 
the  light  from  a  palace  balcony  shone 
in  at  uie  little  window.  The  lady  was 
dressed  in  black :  it  was  nearly  all  he 
could  discover  by  these  brief  glimpses, 
which,  nevertheless,  appeared  to  annoy 
her,  for  she  nervously  closed  the  jalousie, 
and  the  obscurity  within  became  com* 
plete.  There  was  a  nameless  some- 
things in  the  slight  movements  of  the 
stranger,  there  was  something  in  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice,  which  gave  him 
the  idea  of  a  woman  whose  charms 
time  at  least  could  not  have  injured. 
The  light  from  a  passing  gondola,  as 
it  shone  in,  discovered,  on  her  lap,  a 
beantiful  hand  holding  a  handkerchief, 
almost  wholly  of  lace,  of  necessity  very 
costly  :  and  the  hand  itself  sparkled 
with  gems,  of  which  one  was  so  rare  as  to 
be  confined  by  a  slender  chain  to  a  mag- 
nificent  bracelet.  He  discovered  this  by 
the  steadier  palace  lights  ;  and  when  the 
handkerehirf  wu  shaken  once,  it  diffused 
a  peculiarly  agreeable  perfume.  From  all 
this.  Lord  Beauehamp  judged,  not 
without  probable  rounds,  that  the  lady 
belonged  to  the  higner  classes  of  society ; 
and,  despite  himself*  he  felt  the  beat  of 
his  heart  quickened  by  this  silent  and 
mysterious  contiguity.  Presently,  after 
the  jalousie  was  closed,  Augustus  felt 
the  stranger's  hand  passed  timidly 
within  his  own,  and  her  head  sunk  on 
bis  shoulder.  *  Who  are  you,  dear  sig- 
nora,*  he  said,  with  great  gentleness, 


and  takine^  in  bis  own  that  soft,  trem- 
bling hand  ;  *  what  is  it  in  which  I  can 
serve  you?*  'In  nothing,  signor — ^in 
nothine.' 

**Tbi8  was  embarrassing.  Lord 
Beauehamp  was  sure  that  that  the 
stranger  was  really  a  lady.  He  reeog^ 
nised  the  freemasonry  of  hon  ton  in  her 
very  familiarity — her  head  reclined  lightly 
on  Ms  shoulder,  her  soft  hand  was  simply 

resigned  in  his '  At  least,  dear 

signora,*  he  said,  you  will  tell  me  how  I 
have  merited  this  confidence,  and  those 
marks  of  tenderness.'  For  some  time 
the  lady  did  not  reply,  at  lost  she  said, 
with  great  sweetness,  and  a  southern 
naivete,  *  Can  one  tell  why  one  loves  ?' 
Lord  Beauehamp  passed  his  arm  in- 
stantly round  the  stranger's  waist,  and 
raised  her  hand  to  his  lips :  he  was  too 
chivalrous  to  do  less,  m  acknowledg- 
ment of  such  words.  *But,  dear  sig- 
nora,'  he  said,  'is  such  a  love — for- 
give me — what  you  have  a  right  to 
feel,  or  I  to  return  ?'  *  You  are  not 
married,'  said  the  lady,  softly.  'No.* 
*  Nor  betrothed  ?'  •  Nor  betrothed,'  said 
Augustus,  after  a  moment's  hesitation 

•but' •!  am  not  married  either, 

nor  betrothed,'  said  the  lady,  after  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  him  to  finish  his  sen- 
tence :  '  you  thought  I  was  ? — that  was 
natural.' 

''  This  altered  the  case,  though,  ex- 
tremely. 

"  *  And  you  sav  that  you  love  me,* 
said  Lord  Beauehamp,  who  observed 
also  that  the  stranger's  Italian  was  the 
purest  that  could  be  spoken,  and  her 
accent  music  itself ;  'and  you  are  un- 
wedded  ?  Are  you  also — ^forgive  once 
more  the  question — are  you  one  that  I 
can  love  without  degradation?'  Lord 
Beauehamp  said  this  bending  down  to 
his  companion's  face,  and  in  a  very  low 
voice." 

This  scene  must  convince  the  public 
that  the  author^  whatever  be  his  faults, 
has  a  strong  taste  for  startling  intro- 
dactions  ;  he  plunges  in  medias  res  at 
once»  and  his  heroes  and  heroines  have 
all  the  advantage  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  from  the  making  of 
each  other's  acquaintance  under  cir- 
cumstances not  only  of  a  novels  but  of 
a  very  free  and  easy  description.  We 
have  learned,  however,  two  things  of 
which  we  were  not  previously  aware, 
one  that  an  English  nobleman  addresses 
an  Italian  gondolier  by  the  affectionate 
and  familiar  title  of  "  my  deccr^  and 
the  other,  that  fiuniliarity  such  as  the 
author  describes  is  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  good  breeding.    **  Her 
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head  was  reclined  on  his  shoulder,  her 
soft  hand  was  resigned  simply  In  his,*' 
and  this  without  the  least  former 
knowledge  or  acquaintance  of  anv  kind 
or  nature  whatever.  A  gentleman  is 
invited  to  enter  a  strange  gondola— .he 
finds  a  lady  there  iu  the  dark,  who 
reclines  her  head  without  further  cere- 
mony upon  his  shoulder,  and  the  inevi- 
table  inference  at  once  occurs  to  him 
that  she  must  be  a  lady  of  fashion. 
But  we  were  about  to  omit  another 

iign from  which  Mr.  Augustus  Clifford 
lad  drawn  this  inference — the  lady's 
nUmekoir  de  poche  was  very  highly 
scented.  Shade  of  Pelham!  object  of 
our  early  worship,  look  down  upon  us 
here  with  a  pitying  eye,  what  would 
be  your  opinion  of  a  lady  with  a  lace 
handkerchief  smelling  strongly  of 
musk  ?  We  think  we  could  anticipate 
it,  but  we  have  at  all  events  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  stating  our  own, 
which  is  emphatically  this,  that  the 
lady  who  could  act  in  a  manner  so 
outrageous,  and  so  utterly  subversive 
of  all  received  opinion,  was  no  better 
than  she  should  be. 

These  extracts,  which  we  have  given 
with  some  reluctance,  afford  a  tolerable 
idea  of  what  manner  of  work  is  «  Alice^ 
or  the  New  Una."  Upon  the  religious 
scenes— if  we  can  apply  such  a  term  to 
them — we  shall  not  undertake  to  speak 


at  all.  We  cannot  trust  oursdyes  to 
do  so,  but  we  look  upon  the  mixture 
of  profanity  and  levity  with  which  this 
work  abounds  as  not  by  any  means  the 
least  mischievous  portion  of  it 

The  task  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
one  to  us  of  holding  up  any  work  to 
reprehension,  but  we  should  deem 
ourselves  wanting  in  that  duty  we  owe 
our  readers,  did  we  hesitate  to  point 
out  what  must  be  considered  as  very 
grave  and  serious  errors. 

We  were  not  without  hopes  that  the 
homely  and  simple  pathos,  the  ten- 
derness and  beauty  of  euch  writers 
as  Dickens,  had  not  only  eradicsted 
the  genus  of  fashionable  novels,  pro* 
perly  so  called,  but  had  set  up  a  parer 
and  more  exalted  standard  of  taste,  snd 
we  cannot  but  e^^press  our  deep  regret 
that  the  good  work  is  not  yet  coinpletf<l. 
nor  can  it  be  so  long  as  such  produc- 
tions are  found  not  only  to  issue  irom 
the  press,  but  to  be  read  and  sold 
among  a  British  public.  We  We 
alwavs  been  ready  to  lend  the  aid  of 
our  bumble  services,  in  correcting  and 
reforming  such  abuses,  and  while  ve 
continue  to  labour  in  the  same  cause) 
we  shall  never  omit  an  opportunltj  of 
holding  up  to  public  contempt  all 
offenders,  whatever  may  be  their  rank 
or  station. 


Ceylon  and  the  Cintfalue. 


l^tTMHo  the  Kanclian  monBrchy  tliere 
■ere  fiyg  national  relijiioua  feftivals, 
*nich  were  ftnnually  solemnised  with 
CTeal  pomp  and  rcjoicinc ;  but  since 
""e  detbronement  of  the  kin^  of 
hsnay,  the  PairaBarrah  alone  is 
■^lebrated  with  any  portion  of  the 
ipluidoio;  which  appertained  to  these 
VOL.  XZZtll.— NO.  CZCTIll. 


festivals  in  former  times.  The  names 
of  the  live  national  festivals  are  the 
Alootsftul-manEalle,  or  the  Festival  of 
New  Rice,  which  is  held  in  the  mondt 
of  January ;  the  Awooroodn-tnau- 
galle,  or  Festival  of  the  New  Year, 
which  occurs  in  the  month  of  April ; 
the  third  takee  place  in  the  month  i^ 
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May>  when  the  priests  of  Buddha, 
vrho  ai«  deemed  sufficiently  leamedy 
are  promoted  from  the  rank  of  same- 
nero  to  upasampada.  The  fourth  and 
principal  festival,  called  Parraharrah, 
or  the  Procession^  occurs  in  the  month 
of  July;  the  fiflh  festival  called 
Rarttie-manzallc.  or  Feast  of  the 
Fortunate  Hour,  is  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  November.  This  festivals 
are  held  in  honour  of,  and  dedicated 
to  the  gods  Vishnu>  Katragam>  Nata- 
Samen,  and  the  goddess  Patine. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe 
these  religious  fe<«tivals  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  celebrated,  and  will, 
therefore,  commence  with  the  Aloot- 
saul-mangalle,   which  is  held  in  the 
month  of  January,  when  the  moon  is 
in  the  second  quarter.     This  festival 
is  intended  as  a  propitintion  to  the 
gods,  to  send  an  abundant  harvest  of 
^e  staff  of  life  in  Ceylon  (rice),  and  is 
held  at  the  commencement  of  the  Maha, 
or  great  harvest.  Formerly,  the  king's 
astrologers  used  to  fix  an  hour  on  two 
distinct    days,    after    consulting  the 
stars,  to  ascertain  the  most  fortunate 
one  ;  at  the  appointed    hour  on  the 
first  day,    the  new  rice  was  to  be 
brought  into  the  city,  and  at  the  hour 
named  on  the  second  day,  the^rain 
was  to  be  cooked  and  eaten.    These 
instructions  were  written,    and  the 
document  was  called  Nekat-Wattoroo, 
the  original  being  presented  to  the 
kins  by  the  royal  astrologers,  whilst 
copies  were  borne,  in  great  state,  by 
the  chiefs,  to  the  royal  farms.     At  the 
appointed  time  the  new  rice  and  paddy 
(or  rice  in  the  husk),  which  were  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  temples,  the 
royal  family,  and  the  monarch's  store- 
houses, were  carefully  packed  up  by« 
and  in  presence  of,  certam  officers,  who 
were  duly  appointed  to  perform  and 
witness  tne  ceremony :  the  rice  being 
placed  in  new  white  mat,  or  cotton 
bags,  whilst  the  paddy  was  put  into 
new  chatties  or  earthen  jars.      The 
grain  which  was  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  Dalada-Malegawa,  or  principal . 
temple  of  Buddha,    at  Kandy,    was 
borne  by  one  of  the  king's  elephants ; 
that  which  was  appointed  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  dewales,  or  temples  of  the 
gods,  was  carried  by  men,  who  walked 
under  canopies  of  white  cloth ;  whilst 
that  which  was  destined  fur  the  use  of 
the  palace  and  the  king's  store,  was 
conveyed  by  men  of  go^  caste,  who 
belonged  to  the  king*s  villages  or  dis- 


tricts where  the  royal  farms  were  situ- 
ated.    The  men  who  carried  the  rice 
which  was  intended  for  the  king's  use, 
were  compelled  to  observe  a  strict 
silence  daring  the  oeriod  the  erain 
was  being  borne  by  uiem,  and  to  Keep 
a  white  muslin  handkerchief  before 
their  mouths  and  nostrils,  leU  their 
breath  should  polhUe Ihefoodwhlch wu 
to  be  eatep  by  their  monarch.    TVben 
all  the  various  carriers  were  formed 
into  procession,    iingalls  were  fired, 
and  all  started  from  the   respective 
farms  at  the  same  moment,  accom- 
panied by  tom-tom  beaters,  men  play- 
ing upon  other  national  instrumeotSi 
and  flag-bearers.     Before  the  seTenl 
processions  reached  the  city  of  Esodj, 
they  were   met  by  the  adikars,  difl- 
saaves,     and    ratemahatmeers,    wk 
walked  at  the  head  of  the  vast  assem- 
blage into  the  great  square,  to  await 
the  neykat,  or  fortunate  hour,  whoi 
the  grain  was  to  be  borne  to  the  rari- 
ous  receptacles  that  had  been  pr^ 
pared.   A  salute  of  i ingalls  annouDced 
the  moment  when  tne  rice  and  psddj 
were  to  be  carried  into  the  re8|)eGtiTe 
storehouses:  at  the  time  the  jiagalls 
were  fired,  the  chiefs  and  neople  also 
carried  their  grain  from  their  fields 
into  their  storehouses  or  dwellings* 
The  n^Aa/- wattoroo,  or  fortunate  hoar 
for  catms  the  new  rice,  was  fizedeitber 
two  or  Uiree  days  afterwards;  rales 
being  prescribed  by  the  royal  astrolo- 
gers, as  to  the  method  of  cooking  the 
rice,  and  in  which  direction  the  ha 
was  to  be  turned  whilst  the  rice  was 
eaten.    Offerings  of  boiled  rice,  mixed 
with  vegetable  curries,  were  also  made 
to  the  gods  ;  these  offerings  were  re- 
garded as  being  especially  sacred,  and 
none  but  priests  of  peculiar  sanctity 
were   allowed   either  to  present  the 
offerings  or  to  piurtake  of  the  food  after 
it  had  been  presented  to  the  deities. 
in    contradistinction  to   the  general 
custom,  which  permits  ail  priests  indis- 
criminately to  consume   the  edible 
offerings  ailer  they  have  remained  oo 
the  altars  a  certiun  time.     All  the 
splendid  paraphernalia  of  this  festntl 
is  now  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  ps^^ 
and  at  this  time  the  priests  merel; 
name  the  day  when  the  grain  is  to  be 
carried  to  the  respective  temples,  when 
offerings  are  duly  made  to  the  gods> 
and  some  slight  rejoicings  take  pi»<* 
among  the  people.  , 

The  Awooroodu-manfalle,  or  w« 
feast  of  the  Cingalese  New  Tear,  w 
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held  in  April,  and  at  this  period  the 
natiTea  of  Ceylon  indulge  in  amuse- 
ments, and  partake  of  all  the  social 
enjoyments  which  their  means  will 
compass.  Previous  to  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year,  almost  every  Cinga- 
lese consults  an  astrologer  or  wise 
man,  who  states  the  fortunate  days 
and  hours  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
what  periods  will  be  the  most  favour- 
able for  commencing  any  novel  plan, 
undertaking,  or  business  ;  the  sooth- 
sayer also  informs  the  divers  into  the 
web  of  the  coming  year,  how  to  avoid 
misfortune  and  mischance,  by  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  instructions  which 
the  sage  gives.  As  the  natives  of 
Ceylon  are  exceedingly  superstitious, 
they  pay  the  most  rigid  obedience  to 
the  absurdities  which  are  promulgated 
by  the  wise  men,  placing  implicit  con- 
fidence in  all  that  is  stated  by  these 
impostors,  and  protest  that  the  slight- 
est deviation  firom  the  prescribed  rule 
of  conduct  would  subject  them  to  se- 
vere misfortune  and  evil.  The  Awoo- 
roodu-mangalle  was  celebrated  by  the 
native  monarchs  with  great  rejoicing 
and  splendour.  Previous  to  new  •year*s 
day,  the  royal  astroWers  and  physi- 
cians had  to  extract  the  juices  from 
certain  medicinal  plants  for  the  use  of 
the  royal  family.*  The  preparations 
were  made  at  the  Nata-Dewale,  and 
when  completed,  the  medicaments  were 
placed  in  small  vases  or  chatties,  which 
were  cautiously  covered,  and  sealed 
with  the  roval  signet,  and  sent  to  the 
palace,  with  all  due  form  and  cere- 
mony, for  the  king*s  inspection.  The 
monarch  then  used  graciously  to  sig- 
nify his  permission,  that  a  certain 
number  ot  the  vases  which  contained 
these  precious  compounds,  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  various  temples.  The 
astrologers  then  declared  the  Nekat- 
Wattoroo,  which  set  forth  the  day  and 
minute  upon  which  the  new  year 
would  commence,  the  propitious  hour 
for  anointing  the  body  with  the  medi- 
cinal extracts,  the  fortunate  hours  for 
eating,  bathing,  commencing  new  un- 
derisS:ings  or  business,  and  for  making 
presents  to  the  temples,  king,  chiefs, 
or  superiors.  Bciore  the  arrival  of 
the  minute,  which  wasfixed  by  astro- 
logers as  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year,  the  monarch  ascended  his 
throne,  clad  in  his  magnificent  robes 


of  state,  wearing  the  jewels,  symbols, 
and  emblems,  indicative  of  his  rank 
and  power ;    the  adikars,  dissaaves, 
ratemahatmeers,    chiefs,   and  officers 
of  the  royal  household,    attired  in 
costly  court  costume,  surrounding  the 
throne.     As  soon  as  the  moment  ar- 
rived at  which  the  new  year  com- 
menced, the  event  was  announced  by 
the  discharge  of  numberless  jingalls, 
and   immediately    the    vast     throng 
which  filled  the  hall  of  audience  pros- 
trated themselves  before  their  sove- 
reign, offering  their  congratulations, 
and  making  supplications  for  his  pros- 
perity,    happmess,    and    longevity. 
When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  king 
to  be    anointed    with  the  medicinal 
juices,    ten    damsels    of  high    birth, 
bearing  illuminated  lamps  and  dishes 
of  silver,  on  which  were  placed  un- 
boiled rice,  ranged  themselves  before 
the  king ;  two  of  the  maidens  then  ad- 
vanced, and  placed  medicinal  leaves 
on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  under 
the  soles  of  his  feet ;  the  remaining 
eight  damsels  coming  forward  and  an- 
nomting  the  sovereign's  person  with 
the  extracts,  and  whilst  the  operation 
was  bein? performed,  saying,  "Abun- 
dance of  days  to  our  sovereign — may 
he  live  many  thousand  years !  Increase 
of  age  and  honours  to  our  king,  as  long 
as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  endure! 
Increase  of   health   and  learning  to 
our  mighty  monarch  as  long  as  the 
earth  and  skies  last."     The  ten  dam- 
sels then  retired,    when  the  adikars, 
dissaaves,  ratemahatmeers,  and  chiefs 
advanced  towards  the  king,  and  per- 
formed  the  same  ceremony  in  a  like 
manner.     When  the  fortunate  hour 
arrived    for    eating,     the    monarch 
partook  of  a  dish  of  food,  which  was 
expressly    and  entirely    prepared  of 
vegetables  for    the    occasion,   desig- 
nated Dina-boejama,  giving  a  portion 
of  the  dish  to  each  person  present, 
after  which    the   courtly  multitude 
were  invited    by  the  monarch  to  a 
sumptuous  banquets      The  propitious 
•  time  for  eating  varied,  the  fortunate 
hour   being  in  one  of  the  first  four 
days  of  the  new  year  ;  and  until  the 
time  arrived  which  the  astrologers  had 
specified  as  the  fortunate  hour,  nou- 
rishment prepared  over  fire  could  not 
bo  oaten.     \Vhen  the  fortunate  hour 
arrived    for    bathin^^,    the    monarch 


*  We  have  been  informed  by  a  Kandian  chief,  that  a  thousand  jars  of  these  medi- 
cinal extracts  use^  annually  to  be  prepared  for  Sri  Wikrama,  thelast  king  of  Kandy, 
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stepped  into  bis  batb,  and  was.  an- 
oointed  by  bis  cbiefs  with  perfumed 
oils,  and  the  medicinal  extracts  which 
bad  been  prtjpared  by  the  royal  astro- 
logers and  physicians  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Nata-Dewale.  At  the 
auspicious  moment  for  making  pre- 
sents and  commencing  bubiness,  the 
nobles  sent  fruits,  grain,  spices,  and 
flowers  to  the  royal  stores,  receiving 
gifts  of  a  similar  nature  from  the  mo- 
narch. All  classes,  at  the  fortunate 
hour,  exchanged  donations,  varying 
in  value  according  to  the  means 
of  the  donor.  The  ceremony  that  ter- 
minated the  festivities  of  the  new  year 
was  one  of  great  magnificence,  and 
which  took  place  within  the  first  fifteen 
days  of  the  new  year :  this  ceremony 
was  the  public  reception  of  the  chiefs 
who  haa  presents  to  offer  to  their 
monarch.  The  sovereign,  seated  on 
his  throne,  gave  audience  in  suc- 
cession, aceoroin^  to  their  rank,  to  the 
nobles,  who  desired  to  evince  their 
loyalty  by  the  presentation  of  gifts  : 
the  donor  laid  the  present  at  the  king's 
feet,  prostrating  the  person  three 
times,  and  kissing  the  eailh,  ex- 
claimed — "  May  your  mighty  and  gra- 
cious majesty  bve  as  long  as  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  skies,  and  eiurth  endure.** 
The  royal  treasurer  then  removed  the 
donations,  and  valued  them :  their  esti- 
mated value  being  deducted  from  the 
dues  which  each  chief  was  bound  an- 
nually to  pay  to  the  king.  When  this 
ceremony  was  ended,  the  monarch, 
rovfd  family,  nobles,  and  chiefs  sent 
o£(ering8  to  the  Dalada-Malegawa,  and 
dewides,  and  thus  concluded  the  holi- 
days of  the  Awooroodu-mangalle, 
during  the  celebration  of  which,  by 
the  Kandian  laws,  both  chiefs  and 
people  were  exempted  from  all  public 
services.  The  thurd  festival  is  held  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  is  essentially 
Buddhaical,  as  then  the  sameneros  are 
examined,  and  if  qualified,  are  or- 
dained and  become  upasarapada. 
During  the  Eandian  monarchy,  the 
king's  permission  was  required  before 
a  samencro  could  be  made  upasam- 
pada,  and  when  the  royal  licence  was 
obtained,  the  successful  candidate  for 
the  highest  order  of  priesthood  used 
to  be  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  seated  in  a  richly  deco- 
rated how  dab,  which  was  borne  by  one 
of  the  king's  elephants.  The  priests 
of  the  temple  to  which  the  newly 
elected    upasampada  belonged,    and 


the  chiefs  of  the  district  in  whidi  the 
temple  was  situated  joining  in  the  pro- 
cession, the  former  on  foot,  the  Utter 
seated  either  in  their  howdahs,  which 
was  attached  to  the  elephant  by  glitter- 
ing trapping|8,  moanted  on  hones,  or 
borne  m  gailjr-decorated  palanqueeos 
by  numerous  retainers  or  slaves ;  and 
we  have  been  informed  that  during  the 
time  the  star  of  Buddhism  was  in  tk 
ascendant,  ar  i  a  member  of  a  favoured 
noble  family  joined  the  priesthood,  it 
was  not  unusual  for  the  monarch  to 
honour  this  procession  with  his  pre- 
sence.    In  the  month  of  Jul  j  the  great 
national  festival  is  held,  which  wis  in- 
variably celebrated  by  Kanditn  tbo- 
narchs  with  the  greatest  pomp,  magDifi- 
cence,  and  splendour ;  and  a  Eandian 
noble  has  stated  to  us  that  he  had  seen 
one  hundred  and  sixty  elephants  em- 
ployed in  the  procession,  and  althongb 
the  Parraharrah  is  now  shorn  of  modi 
of  its  regal  glory,  still  the  qiectade  to 
an  European  is  a  most  impressive  and 
imposing  sight.     By  the  Eandian  laws 
every  noble  and  chief  were  bonnd  to 
present  themselves  in  the  capit^  to 
pay  homage  to  the  king,  and  jom  in  the 
procession  of  the  Parraharrah.    Tbe 
kings  of   Eandy  frequentlj  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  ar- 
rest the  nobles  or  cniefs  whom  tfaer 
considered  either  disafiected  or  ie- 
bellious;  as  when  a  chief  was  belored 
in  his  dissavonie  or  rattie.  it  was  in- 
variably a  difficaH  task,  if  not  a  oan- 
plete  impossibility  to  seize  his  penoQ 
if  he  chose  to  offer  resistance  by  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  his  followers  and  the 
people.     The  last  ^ger  tyrant,  kin;  d 
Eandv,  SriWikrama,  too  often  availed 

himself  of  the  opportunity  thui  af« 
forded  him  by  the  assembhng  of  the 
chiefs  at  the  Parraharrah,  to  carry  oot 
his  bloody  projects  of  brutal,  satage 
cruelty  and  vengeance.     The  Pairi* 
harrah  is  held  in  honour  of  theg<od 
Vishnu,  who  the  natives  affirm  *•> 
bom  in  the  month  of  July :  this  festi- 
val commences  with  the  new  moon, 
and  terminates  on  the  day  succeed- 
ing the  full  moon,  the  natives  gi^: 
ing  as  a  reason  for  the  duration  ot 
this  feast,    that  the  pangs  of  child- 
buth    seized  the  mother  of  Vishnj 
on  the  dav  of  the  new  moon,  and 
continued  until  the  full  moon,  when 
the    god    was   bom.       This    festi- 
val is  called  by  the  prieats  and  natiTt 
scholars  Evsalakeliye,  which  ogmncj 
the  pUy  of  July ;   but  the  gen«* 
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name  ffiTen  to  this  religious  festival  is 
Parraoamh,  which  means  the  pro- 
cession. 

Three  days  before  the  new  moon 
appears  in  July,  the  priests  of  the 
four  dewales  at  Kandy,  meet  to  select 
a  young  jack  tree  that  has  not  borne 
fruit,  the  trunk  of  which  must  mea- 
sure exactly  three  spans  in  diameter : 
as  soon  as  the  tree  is  found,  it  is  dedi- 
cated  to  the  service  of  Vishnu  and  the 
gods,    by  smearing  the  whole  trunk 
with  sandal-wood  oil,  and  other  per- 
famed  liquids.   An  olTering  to  the  god 
is  placed  under  the  tree»  consistiog  of 
a  silver  lamp  that  has    nine  wicks, 
which  are  supplied  with  the  purest 
rocoa^nut  oil,  mne  varieties  of  fra^ant 
flowersy  and  nine  betel  leaves  of  Targe 
and  equal  siae.     This  ofiering  remains 
a  short  time  under  the  tree,  thus  con- 
secrating the  tree  to  the  gods;   the 
racred  woodcutter  belonging  to  the 
Vishnu    dewale,    having    previously 
bathed,  and  anointed  his  person,  at- 
tired in  a  new  comboy,  steps  forward 
and  fells  the  tree,  the  trunk  of  which 
he  divides  into  four  equal  parts,  a  por- 
tion   being    sent   to    the    respective 
dewales  of  the  gods  Vishnu,  Katragom, 
Nata-Samen,  and  the  goddess  Patine. 
The  portions  of  the  sacred  tree  are 
borne  with  great  ceremony,  the  priests, 
musiciaiui,  and  attendant^  belonging 
to  the  respective  temples,  walking  in 
procession.     Wlien  the  new  moon  ap- 
pears, the  piece  of  consecrated  jack- 
wood  is  placed  in  the  ground  before 
each  dewale,  and  is  <&corated  with 
garlands,    wreaths,    and    flowers  ar- 
ranged in  other  ornamental  devices ; 
clusters  of  bananas,    citrons,    pome- 
granates,  and  palm-leaves,   are  also 
attached  to,  and  entwined  around  the 
consecrated  wood.  A  temporary  build- 
ing   is    erected  over   the    decorated 
timber,  the  roof  of  which  is  composed 
of    young    palm-leaves,    which    are 
platted,  and  placed  closely  together, 
so  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  sun's 
scorching  rays.   This  roof  is  supported 
by  pillars  of  bamboo,  which  are  also 
embellished  with  flowers  and  fruits  in 
a  corresponding  manner  with  the  con- 
secrated wood.   For  three  consecutive 
days,  the  priests  of  the  several  dewales 
parade  round  the  severed  portions  of 
the  tree,  carrying  the  bows,  arrows, 
and  weapons  of  c&fence,  belonging  to 


each  god ;  and  which  at  other  times 
are  suspended  on  the  walls  of  their  re- 
spective temples.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
arms  of  each  god  are  placed  severally 
in  a  highly-decorated  ranhiiigav,  or 
palanqueen,  which  has  a  gilded  dome, 
supported  by  gilt  pillars :  gorgeous 
brocaded  curtains,  falling  in  graceful 
festoons  about  the  ranhiligay,  partially 
conceal  the  arms ;  and  these  palan- 

Jueens  are  carried  by  the  priests.  The 
^alada  relic,    or  tooth  of   Buddha, 
enclosed  in  the  casket  described  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  is  deposited  in  a 
most  spleDdidly-decorated  ranhili<Tny, 
which  IS  borne  by  an  elephant  gor- 
geously caparisoned;  the  priests,  at- 
tendants,  and  people,    belonging  to 
each  temple,  joining  in  the  procession, 
which  parades  daily  through  the  town. 
This  spectacle  gradually  mcreascs  in 
splendour,  until  the  last  night,  when, 
from  the  multitude  of  chiefs  in  their 
sumptuous  full  dress  and  jewels,*  the 
concourse  of  people  in  holiday  attire^ 
the    innumerable    priests    in    yellow 
robes,  the  gorgeous  ranhiligay s,  and 
the    elephants   caparisoned    in    their 
richest  trappings,  it  becomes  one  most 
imp(5sing  and  impressive.   Numberless 
musicians  blowing  wind  instruments, 
and  beating  tom-toms,  singers  giving 
utterance  to  ear-piercing  sounds,  nuile 
dancers  (having  bright  yellow  streaks 
of  paint  from  the  roots  of  their  hair 
to  the  middle  of  their  noses)  clad  in 
female  costume,  throwing  their  persons 
into  contortions,   indulging  in  lasci- 
vious movements  and  gestures*   and 
rolling  their  eyes  around  in  very  wan- 
tonness, also  form  part  of  the  proces- 
sion.    While  we  gazed  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary ceremony,  painful  reflec- 
tions arose  in  our  minds,  when  we 
remembered  the    number  of  absurd 
mockeries,   which  are  performed  by 
the  heathen  under  the  name  of  religion. 
On  the  night,  when  the  moon  is  at 
its  full,    and  the  last  of  the  Parra- 
harrah,  a  certain  number  of  priests  aud 
chiefs    accompany  the  Dalada  relic, 
borne  by  an  elephant,  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  town,  and  remain  at  the 
Asgirie-wihare,  whilst  the  kappuralles, 
or  priests  of  the  dewales,  proceed  to 
Ganaruwa  ferry,    to  cut  the  sacred 
waters.   The  sacred  water  is  placed  in 
golden  chatties,    or  vases,    and  the 
flowing  stream  is  cut  or  struck  witli 


*  See  woodout,  p.  661,  for  chief  in  foil  dress. 
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golden  swords;  the  chatties  and  swords 
being  carried  before  the  kappuralies 
to  the  ferry,  by  the  attendants.  As 
soon  as  this  portion  of  the  procession 
reaches  the  rerry,  the  kappuralies  step 
into  canoes  most  elaborately  carved 
and  silded,  which  the  attendants  pull 
up  the  river  Maha-welle-ganga,  a  cer- 
tain distance,  there  to  await  the  blush 
of  morn.  When  the  sun's  beams  tinge 
the  skies  with  orient  streaks,  the  kap- 
puralies of  the  four  dewales  simulta- 
neously strike  the  pellucid  stream, 
which  reflects  the  sun's  rays,  with 
their  golden  swords,  forming  an  ima- 
ginary  circle  in  the  flowing  waters. 
The  attendants  then  pour  the  sacred 
waters,  which  had  bieen  retained  in 
the  golden  chatties  from  the  preceding 
year,  into  the  river,  outside  the  magic 
circle,  refilling  the  golden  vessels  from 
the  centre  of  the  ring  which  had  been 
traced  by  the  golden  swords.  The 
kappuralies  and  attendants  bearing  the 
sacred  waters,  then  return  to  the 
Asgirie-wihare,  where  the  procession 
is  reformed,  and  the  Dalada  relic, 
priests,  chiefs,  and  people,  entering 
the  citjr,  the  tooth  of  Buddha  is  re- 
placed m  the  Malegawa,  and  the  golden 
chatties,  swords,  arms  of  the  gods, 
and  gilded  ranhiligays,  are  safely  de- 

?>sited  in  their  respective  dewales. 
hus  ends  the  Parraharrah,  the  chiefs 
returning  to  their  respective  dissavo- 
nies  and  rattles,  with  their  followers, 
whilst  the  people  disperse  to  their 
respective  villages  to  resume  their 
daily  occupations.  Daring  the  Parra- 
harrah, onerings  are  made  to  Buddha 
in  the  Daluda-Malegawa,  and  other 
wihares,  as  well  as  to  the  ^ods  in  their 
several  dewales.  Whilst  m  the  Male- 
gawa, observing  the  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers that  were  presenting  fruit  and 
flowers  to  the  priests  of  Buddha,  who 
received  the  oflerings  in  both  hands, 
and  then  carried  the  floral  eifb  to  the 
altar  of  the  god,  placing  them  on  it 
with  reverence,  and  arranging  them 
in  symmetrical  order,  we  noticed  a 
native  bearing  a  species  of  helmet,  not 
unlike  a  cap  of  maintenance,  made  of 
split  bamboo,  and  this  fraffile  frame- 
work was  entirely  covered  with  the 
delicate  blossoms  of  the  fragrant  cape 
jessamine,  and  the  exquisitely  odori- 
ferous flowers  of  the  orange  tree.  The 
man  handed  this  curious  specimen  of 
ingenious  handiwork  to  a  priest, 
making  a  low  salaam  three  times  in 
the  direction  of  the  king's  palace ^the 


priest  took  the  helmet  and  hong  it  up 
on  a  naiU  which  had  been  driven  into 
the  wall — ^the   man   again  salaamed 
towards  the  palace  and  quitted  the 
temple.    Being  invariably  desirous  of 
giuning  information  (more  especially 
when  our  curiosity  is  excited  by  wit* 
nesaing  any  extraordinary  oocurrence 
in  a  foreign  clime),  we  questioned  oar 
conductor  as  to  tiie  meaning  of  the 
scene  we  had  just  witnessed,  and  the 
Kandian  chief  stated,  that  land  had 
been  granted  to  a  noble  fiunily,  who 
had  done  **  the  state  some  service,"  by 
the  king  of  Kandy,  on  the  condition 
that  annually,  on  a  certain  day  duiog 
the  Parraharrah,  a  member  of  the  fk- 
mily  should  present  the  ofiering  we 
had  iust  witnessed,  to  the  monarch, 
by  placing  the  gift  in  the  Dalada-Male- 
eawa ;  and  that  on  failure  of  the  per* 
formance  of  this  service,  the  estate 
should  revert  to   the  crown;  oonse- 
quently,  the  estate  was  held  by  this 
tenure.     The  mind  naturally  recurred 
to  by-gone  days,  as  we  listened  to  this 
interesting  narration,  and  we  thought 
of  the  king  of  Kandy  in  the  pride  of 
his  power,  who  had  granted  the  land 
in  question,  upon  certain  conditioDfl  to 
be  observed  for  ever,  which  were  still 
adhered  to,   aldioagh  the  heir  and 
successor  of  that  nughty  monarch  had 
been  dethroned,  his  kingdom  subjO' 
gated  and  ruled  by  a  foreign  power, 
whose  protection  the  Kandians  had 
voluntarily  sought,  to  save  them  from 
the   savage  tyranny  of  their  lawfnl 
sovereiffn,   and  we  exclaimed,  "In- 
docti   discant,    et    ament  meminisse 
periti.*'  It  is  an  extraordinary  ciream- 
stance,  that  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  tenure  of  certain  estates  should  be 
held  by   the  presentation  of  tririal 
articles,  at  stated  periods,  to  the80T^ 
reigns  or  governments  of  the  ooantrr. 
vide  the  siOcen  flags  presented  aDDually 
by  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  tod 
Wellington  to  the  monarch  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  flower-covered  helmet 
of  the  native  of  Kandy,  ofiered  to  the 
ruler  of  his  country.      Lands  were 
also  granted  hy  the  kings  of  Kandy  to 
those. who  maintained   the  elephanib 
which  were  devoted  to  the  serrioe  of 
the  wihares,  and  at  this  time  those 
individuals  who  hold  land  by  this  te- 
nure,  maintain  the  elephants  which 
are    used    in    religious   ceremonies. 
During  the  Kandian  monarchy,  the 
Parraharrah  was  a  scene  of  extraortb- 
nary  magnificence,  as  every  noble  tfd 
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chief  was  compelled  to  come  to  the 
cipital  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony ; 
and  as  they  were  accompanied  by  their 
families,  and  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinae,  many  of  whom  were  mounted 
on  elephants,  o;audily  caparisoned,  the 
spectacle  of  this  vast  multitude,  the 
nobles  and  chiefs  being  clad  magnifi- 
cently in  silken  robes  and  costly  jewels, 
must  have  been  most  impressive.    The 
monarch  also  used  to  join  personally 
in  the  ceremony  during  the  last  five 
days,  seated  in  his  gorgeously  gilded 
and  carved   chariot  drawn  by  eight 
horses;    when  his  subjects  caught  a 
^rlimpse  of  his  person,  they  salaamed 
humbly,    prostrating    their    persons, 
until  Uieir  bowed  heads  toucned  the 
earth,  in  lowljr>  abject  humility.  The 
queens    likewise  joined    the   Parra- 
harrah,  attended  by  their  ladies,  each 
queen's  gilded  palanqueen  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  matrons  of  high  rank, 
teji  damsels  and  ten  young  girls  of 
extreme  beauty,  who  were  all  clad  in 
costly  apparel  and  jewels,  the  clothing 
being-provided  for  them  at  the  king's 
expense.     The  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  nobles  and  chiefs  followed  after 
the  queen's  retinues,  and  as  each  chief 
tried  to  outvie  their  fellows  in  the 
costly  attire  of  themselves  and  fami- 
lies, the  multitude  of  their  retainers, 
followers,  slaves,  and  elephants,   the 
splendour  of  the  Parraharrah  in  those 
days,    according  to  Kandians,   defies 
description.    These  accounts  may  be 
fully    credited,   for    now    when    the 
Parraharrah  is  deprived  of  all  regal 
splendour,  and  comparatively  but  £w 
cniefs  attend  the  festival  (and  these 
do  not  allow  the  ladies  of  their  fami- 
lies to  join  it),  as  we  have  previously 
remarked,  the  spectacle  is  a  most  im- 
posing and  impressive  one ;  and  from 
what  we  have  witnessed,  we  can  bring 
before  our  mental  vision  the  monarch 
seated  in  his  gilded  chariot,  drawn  by 
eight  prancing  steeds ;  the  queens  in 
their  golden  palanqueens,  surrounded 
by  the  high-bom  and  lovely,  clad  in 
silken  robes ;  the  nobles  and  chiefs, 

forgeously  attired,  seated  in  their 
owdahs,  the  ponderous  elephants 
who  bore  them,  walking  majestically, 
and  occasionally  uttering  their  shrill 
scream  of  joy,  or  snort  of  defiance, 
as  their  keepers  essayed  to  keep  them 
from  trampling  on  the  crowd  that 
Dressed  against  their  huge  forms. 
When  the  enormous  elephant,  capa^- 
risoned  in  jewelled  trappings,  appeiu'ed. 


that  bore  the  Dalada,  then  uprose  the 
loud  cry  of  adoration,    Sad-hu !    as 
each  person,  from  the  monarch  in  his 
gorgeous  gildod  car,  to  the  poor  slave, 
who   trembled   at     his  lord's  power, 
lowly  salaamed  to  the  sacred  relic  of 
Buddha.     The  honoured  ele})hant  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  other  ele- 
phants,   whose  trappings  were  deco- 
rated with  small    brazen   bells    and 
glittering  tinsel ;  then  came  the  priests 
and  attendants  of  the  Dalada-M  alegawa 
bearing  flags,    shields,   talipot-leaves 
and  fans ;  these  preceded  the  Diwa- 
Nil  ami,    or  chief  of  the  Malegawa, 
who  walked  at  the  head  of  his  fol- 
lowers.   Next  came  the  elephant  of 
the  Nata-Dewale,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  god,  attended  by  the  kappuralles, 
the  elephants,  priests,  and  people  of 
the  other   dewales    following.      The 
retinue  and  slaves  of  each  noble  and 
chief  preceded  their  respective  lords, 
carrying  muskets  and  bearing  banners; 
and  the  splendour  of  the  nocturnal 
procession  was    materially  enhanced 
by  the  innumerable  flambeaux   and 
torches,    which  threw  a  lurid  glare 
over  the  sorgeous  costumes  and  jewels 
of  the  nobles  and  their  families.     Na- 
tive historians  assert,  that  their  king 
Kirtisree  was  the  first  monarch  who 
ordered  the  Dalada  to  join  in   the 
Parraharrah,  giving  as  hb  reason,  that 
Buddha  ought  to  be  equally  honoured 
with  the  gods.     At  the  termination  of 
the  Parraharrah,  at  Kandy,  a  similar 
festival  is  held  in  particular  provinces, 
on  a  circumscribed  scale,  and  in  those 
districts  where  a  procession  does  not 
take  place,  ofierings  are  made  to  the 
gods  in  their  respective  dewales,  of 
fruit,  rice,  and  vegetable  curries  on 
the  night  of  the  full  moon. 

The  Karttie-man^alle,  or  the  Feast 
of  the  Fortunate  Hour,  is  celebrated 
in  November,  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  full  moon.  The  town  of 
Kandy  is  decorated  with  temporary 
arches  of  bamboo,  around  which  palm 
leaves  and  flowers  are  entwined ;  or- 
namental arbours,  niches,  and  arches, 
are  also  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  and  before  the  Dalada- Malegawa. 
Every  one  of  these  fragile  structures 
are  brilliantly  illuminated  by  numbers 
of  small  lamps,  and  the  effect  produced 
is  most  pleasing,  especially  near  the 
lake,  where  the  lights  are  reflected  in 
myriads  of  dazzling  beams,  which 
glitter  and  sparkle  on  the  undulating 
stuface  of  the  rippling  blue  waters. . 
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Daring  the  Eiindiaa  monarchy  the 
royal  astrologers  used  to  declare  the 
fortunate  hour  for  illuminating  the 
town,  and  the  Nekat-Wattoroos,  as 
soon  as  they  were  prepared,  were  sent 
to  the  king.  On  the  appointed  day  the 
lamps  and  oil  were  taken  from  the 
royal  stores,  and  carried  to  the  Nata- 
Dewale^  where  certain  nobles,  and  the 
kappuralles  of  the  other  dewales  were 
assembled.  When  the  royal  gifts  ar- 
rived, the  kappuralles  offered  suppli- 
cations to  the  gods  for  the  prosperity 
of  their  monarch  and  country.  The 
mangalasta,  or  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  gods,  was  then  sung  by  &e  as- 
sembled chiefs  and  kappuralles ;  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  hymn,  the  Nekat- 
Wattoroos,  oil,  and  lamps  were  appor- 
tioned, and  sent  to  all  the  wikares  and 
dewales  at  Kandy. 

The  palace,  temples,  the  great  square 
and  pnncipal  streets,  were  decorated 
with  arches,  and  when  the  sun  had  set, 
and  the  fortunate  hour  for  lighting  the 
lamps  had  arrived,  all  these  ornamental 
structures  were  brilliantly  illuminated. 
At  midniffht  the  Dalada  relic,  and  the 
images  ofthe  ffods,  borne  by  elephants, 
and  attended  oy  the  priests,  musicians, 
and  dancers,  were  pauraded  through  the 
town,  with  ffreat  ceremony,  and  when 
the  lamps  died  awav  which  decorated 
the  Malegawa  and  tne  palace,  then  the 
relic  and  images  of  the  gods  were  re- 
placed in  the  wihare  and  dewales.  The 
procession  is  now  shorn  of  its  former 
splendour,  and  we  feel  convinced  that 
in  a  few  years  the  observance  of  the 
karttie-roangalle  will  be  entirely  dis- 
continued. 

In  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April,  many  Buddhists  and  Maho- 
medans  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
mountain  called  Adam's  Peak,  to 
worship  the  impression  of  a  gigantic 
foot,  which  is  delineated  on  the  summit 
of  the  rock.  This  imaginary  impres- 
sion of  a  human  foot  is  equally  vene- 
rated and  worshipped,  both  by  the 
followers  of  Buddna  and  Mahomet — 
the  Buddhists  asserting  that  when 
Buddha  honoured  Lanka-diva  with  a 
visit,  he  left  the  Imprint  of  his  foot,  as 
a  convincing  proof  of  his  divinity,  en- 
joining  his  followers  to  adore  and  wor- 
ship me  impression.  In  an  ancient 
Cingalese  record,  written  during  the 
reign  of  the  king  Kirtisree,  in  which 
the  mountain  called  Adam's  peak  is 
fully  described,  we  read ; 

"  Our  Buddha,  who  acquired  Niwane, 


who  was  brought  into  the  world,  like 
all  preceding  Bnddhas,  from  whom  we 
have  derived  the  food  of  life,  in  the  reli- 

fion  which  he  taaght  us ;  who  is  cele- 
rated  and  renowned  for  his  thirty-two 
manly  beauties,  and  for  the  eighty-two 
signs  connected  with  them,  and  for  the 
light  which  shined  a  fathom  round  his 
body,  and  for  the  beams  of  light  th&t 
emanated  from  the  top  of  his  head ;  who 
is  the  preceptor  of  thrae  worlds,  who 
dives  into  the  secrets  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future;  who  during 
four  asankeas  of  kalpes,  so  deported 
himself  as  to  be  an  example  ofthe  thirtj 
ffreat  qualities  who  subaued  the  demoa 
Mareya  and  his  attendants,  subsequentlj 
becoming  Buddha.  In  the  eighth  year 
from  that  event  he  rose  into  the  ur, 
spread  rays  of  light  of  six  different  hm 
round  his  person,  and  stamped  the  im- 
pression bearing  the  noble  marks,  Chsk- 
kra-Laksana,  and  the  hundred  and  etjtbt 
auspicious  tokens,  on  the  rock  SsaMiits- 
Kootaparwate,  which  is  renowned  for 
the  cold  and  lovely  waters  of  itsstresms, 
for  its  mouutaln -torrents,  and  for  its 
flowery  groves,  spreading  in  the  air 
their  sweet-scented  pollen.  This  rockj 
mountain  is  the  diadem  of  our  beauteous 
verdant  island,  like  a  young  and  lorely 
virgin  bedecked  with  jewels.** 

SomeMahomedans  believe  that  wh«ii 
the  progenitor  of  the  human  race  wis 
turned  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden— 
which,  according  to  native  writers, 
was  situated  in  Ceylon— he  was  com- 
pelled to  perform  penance  by  standiuf 
on  one  foot,  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  leaving  the  imprint  ofthe 
foot  indelibly  impressed  on  the  rock. 
Other  followers  of  Mahomet  dedare 
that  Adam  was  precipitated  from  Pan- 
disc,  which  was  situated  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  and  fell  on  the  rock,  where  he 
remained  standing  on  one  foot  for 
il^es,  until  the  sin  of  disobedicDtff, 
which  he  had  committed,  was  par- 
doned. The  following  cjurious  quota- 
tion is  taken  from  the  second  chapter  of 
Sale's  Al  Koran : — 

"  The  Mahomedans  say,  tbit  when 
they  were  cast  down  from  Psrsdise, 
Adam  fell  on  the  isle  of  Ceyloft,  of  Se- 
rendib,  and  Ere  near  Joddafa,  in  Arabia, 
and  that  after  a  separation  of  two  huft< 
dred  years,  Adam  was,  on  bis  repes* 
tance,  conducted  hv  the  Angel  Gabri«Ito 
a  mountain  near  Mecca,  where  he  foaa<l 
his  wife — the  mountain  from  that  time 
being  called  Arafat ;  and  that  he  after- 
wards retired  with  her  to  Ceylon,  where 
they  continued  to  propagate  their  t^ 
cies.** 
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There  is  ereiy  reason  to  induce  the 
belief  that  the  Moormen  of  Ceylon 
gave  the  mountain  the  designation  by 
which  it  is  known  to  Europeans,  as  to 
this  day  they  call  the  rock  Baba  Ada- 
malei»  whilst  the  Cingalese  call  the 
mountain  Samenella,  or  the  rock  of 
Samen,  who  is  the  god  that  has  the 
monntain  and  the  Sree-pada,  or  sacred 
footstep  of  Buddha,  under  his  especial 
protection — the  Sanscrit  name  of  the 
rock  being  Samenta-koota-parwate. 
Adam's  Peak  is  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Ceylon,*  and  can  be  seen 
distinctly  for  an  immense  distance  at 
sea,  as  the  height  of  this  stupendous 
work  of  nature  exceeds  seven  tnousand 
four  hundred  feet.  This  mountain  is 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  central 
and  western  provinces,  and  is  the 
loftiest  of  a  long  ridge  or  line  of  moun- 
tains. The  form  of  Adam's  Peak  is 
remarkably  regular — the  shape  being 
that  of  a  bell,  which  gradually  tapers 
until  the  summit  is  attained,  the  plat- 
form of  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
meaanrea  nearly  seventy-one  feet  in 
len^h  by  twenty-nine  in  breadth. 
This  platform  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
between  five  and  six  feet  in  height,  in 
the  centre  of  which  appears  the  apex 
of  the  mountain,  on  wnich  is  an  out- 
line*  which  the  natives  call  the  Sree- 
pada,  or  sacred  footstep.  This  im- 
pression, if  impression  it  can  be 
called,  is  a  superficial  cavity,  which 
is  about  five  feet  and  a-half  in  length, 
and  two  feet  five  inches  in  width — this 
has  a  border  of  about  four  inches 
broad,  which  is  made  of  cement, 
painted  a  dark  brown  colour ;  there 
are  also  small  raised  portions,  which 
are  meant  to  delineate  the  form  of  the 
toes,  but  altogether  it  is  as  clumsy  an 
attempt  at  deception,  as  it  is  of  a  re- 
presentation of  the  human  foot.  A 
brass  cover  or  frame,  studded  with 
coloured  glass  and  pieces  of  valueless 
crystal,  protects  the  Sree-pada  from 
the  elements  and  the  gaze  of  the  curi- 
ous. We  have  read  m  a  recent  work 
on  Ceylon,  that  the  sacred  footstep  is 
enclosed  within  a  golden  frame,  which 
is  an  erroneous  statement,  and  we 
presume  the  author  must  have  been 
misled  by  his  informant.  The  Sree- 
pada  has  a  small  temple  erected  over 
It ;  this  is  attached  to  the  rock  by  iron 
chains,  which  are  placed  at  the  four 


comers  ofjthe'edifice,  the  chains  being 
fastened    to  the  rock  and  the  huge 
trees  which  grow  on  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  cone.     When  the  pilgrims 
come   to  worship,    the  roof  of    this 
building  is  lined  with  gaily-coloured 
cloths,  to  which  are  attached  garlands 
of  fragrant  flowers.      There  is,  like- 
wise,   a  small  dewale    dedicated    to 
Samen,  who  is  the  preceding  deity  of 
the  mountain  ;  and  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  most 
luxuriant  fjrove  of  magfnificent  rhodo- 
dendrons,  which  is  considered  sacred, 
as  the  priests  affirm  that  these  shrubs 
were  planted  by  the  god  Samen  im« 
mediately  after  the  departure  of  Bud- 
dha from  Lanka-Diva.  The  officiating 
priest  has  also  a  circumscribed  pan- 
sola,  or  dwelling,  in  this  aeriel  region. 
Cingalese  historical  records  affirm  that 
the  four   Buddhas,   which  have  ap- 
peared successively,  visited  the  moun- 
tain, and  stamped  upon  it  the  impres- 
sion of  their  feet,  as  evidence  of  their 
divinity,   and,    assuredly,    if  the  im- 
print now  to  be  seen  is  that  of  the 
god's  foot,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  beautiful  form  of  the  human  foot ; 
it  is  only,  therefore,  the   credulous, 
who,  by  an  elongated  exertion  of  the 
imagination,  can  fancy  the  mark  to 
have  been  left  by  a  supernatural  being 
who  **wore  the  aspect  of  humanity." 
In  the  same  historical  writings  are  re- 
corded the  visits  which  native  mo- 
narchs   have  paid  to  the  Sree-pada, 
the  sumptuous  offerings  which  they 
made,  and  the  numerous  retinues  by 
which  they  were  attended.    Before  the 
pilgrims  ascend  the  peak  to  worship, 
they  bathe  in  one  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents,   the  most  favoured  being  the 
Seetla-Ganga,  or  cold  stream,  and  at- 
tire  themselves   in  new  or  perfectly 
clean  apparel.     The  mode  of  worship 
on  Adam's  Peak  differs  slightly  from 
that  which  is  adopted  in   the  other 
temples  of  Buddha.    The  priest  stands 
on  tne  Sree-pada,  facing  the  pilgrims, 
who    kneel  or  prostrate    themselves 
completely    on  the   ground,    raising 
their  hands  above  their  heads  in  an 
attitude  of  supplication.     The  upa- 
sampada  then  recites  the  several  arti- 
cles of  Buddhaical  faith,  which  the 
worshippers  repeat  in  a  distinct  voice 
after  him.     When  he  has  finished,  the 
pilgrims  shout  the  sad-hu,  or  excla- 


*  The  highest  mountain  in  Ceylon  is  Pedro-talla-galla,  which  rises  eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  above  the  sea. 
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mation  of  praise,  which  is  re-echoed 
as:ain  and  ^smn  from  crevice  to  ere- 
Vice,  and  from  crajj  to  crag.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  mountain 
form  of  worship  then  takes  place, 
which  is  called  the  '*  salutation  ofpeace 
and  ffood  will ;"  husbands  and  wives 
affectionately  embrace  each  other,  re- 
ciprocating kind  wishes  for  mutual 
health  and  prosperity ;  children  lowly 
salaam  their  parents,  entreating  their 
benediction  ;  and  friends  embrace,  ex-< 
pressing  kindly  feelings  for  each  other's 
well  doing.  This  ceremony  is  con- 
cluded by  the  younger  part  of  the  as- 
sembly saluting  their  elders  with  re- 
spectful reverence,  and  an  interchange 
of  betel  leaves  takes  place  amongst  the 
assembled  throng.  Before  leaving  the 
rock,  every  pilgrim  makes  offering  to 
the  Sree-pada  and  the  god  Samen,  the 
gifts  varyiuj?  according  to  the  means 
and  inclinations  of  the  devotees — some 
presenting  money ;  others,  fruits, 
grain,  areka-nuts,  flowers,  or  a  piece 
of  cloth  wherewith  to  decorate  the 
temple.  These  offerings  are  placed  on 
the  imprint  of  the  god's  foot,  where 
they  remain  for  a  short  time,  and  are 
removed  by  an  attendant  who  is  placed 
there  by  the  chief  priest  of  the  Mal- 
watte- wihare,  as  these  offerings  apper- 
tain to  the  chief  priest,  for  the  time 
being,  of  that  temple ;  and  these  an- 
nual tributes  are  most  lucrative  per- 
quisites of  this  functionary.  After 
the  offerings  are  made,  the  priest 
bestows  his  blessing  on  the  devo- 
tees, exhorting  them  to  return  home 
and  lead  virtuous  lives,  and  benefit 
tiieir  fellow-creatures.  The  Cingalese 
will  not  remain  a  night  on  this  moun- 
tain, as  they  believe  that  none  but  a 
Sriest  can  do  so  without  incurring  the 
ispleasure  of  the  gods,  and  that  if 
any,  save  members  of  the  priesthood, 
pass  a  night  within  these  hallowed  pre- 
cincts, misfortune,  sickness,  or  death, 
will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

Tliere  is  a  mountain  situated  on  the 
south  of  Adam's  Peak,  which  the  na- 
tives call  Deiya-Guhawa,  or  the  Cave 
of  the  God,  and  they  affirm  that  no  hu- 
man footstep  has  yet  trodden  upon,  or 
polluted  the  summit  of  this  rock,  and 
that  if  any  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Deiya- 
Guhawa  they  immediately  arouse  the 
god's  anger,  who  inflicts  summary 
vengeance  upon  the  intruders.  The 
following  legend  connected  with  this 
rock,  is  related  by  the  natives.      A 


upasampada,  relying  apon  his  sacred 
calling,  resolved  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  the  god's  cave,  and 
a^eend  to  the  summit  of  the  moan. 
tain.  He  ascended  some  distance, 
and  the  fire  which  he  had  kindled 
beneath  the  overhanging  summit  cf 
the  mountain  was  distmctly  seen  dar- 
ing the  night  by  hb  followers,  wbo 
remained  at  the  base  of  the  mouo- 
tain.  When  momins  dawned,  tbc- 
priest  was  found  seated  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  a  drivelling,  gabberiov 
idiot,  continually  esclaimin? :  *'  Hide 
me,  hide  me  from  his  terrible  gaze ;" 
but  not  an  intelligible  account  could 
be  given  of  the  terrible  and  awful 
sights  which  had  shaken  reasoo  from 
her  throne.  Since  that  period  no  one 
has  had  suflicient  courage  to  attempt 
the  ascent  of  Deiya-Guhawa,  or  to 
penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  tlK 
god*s  cave. 

The  ascent  to  Adam's  Peak  is  most 
difficult  and  precipitous,  bat  as  the 
guides    are  very    nighly  paid,  they 
evince  active  intrepidity,  and  ladies 
occasionally    aacend    the  moantaiu; 
aged  priests  who  feel  their  end  ap- 
proaching, oftimea  desire  to  worship 
the  Sree-pada    before    leaving  this 
world,  and  have  been  carried  up  the 
rock's  perpendicular    sides  in  light 
palanqueens.     The  approaches  to  the 
mountain  are  almost  destitute  of  roads, 
and  so  impassible  were  they,  that  in 
1845.  when  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prus- 
sia was  in  Ceylon,  and  intimated  his 
desire  to  visit  the  renowned  rock,  a 
road  was  constructed  for  his  especial 
use.    In  some  parts  of  the  rock  steps 
have  been  cut,  and  in  an  enormous 
nuiss,  which  is  almost  perpendicttlar, 
one  hundred  and  forty  steps  were  cot 
by  the  order  of  Dharma  Kajab,  who 
died  whilst  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Sree-pada.    The  ^ure  of  the  monarch 
is  to  be  seen  rongnly  outlined  on  the 
rock,    and  an  inscription  states  the 
name  of  the  king  by  whose  command 
these  steps  were  made.    It  would  be 
impossible  to  convey  by  the  pen  an 
adequate  description  of  the  subline, 
stupendous,  and  magnificent  scsoery 
of  this  mountain,   down  whose  sides 
torrents  dash  in  cataracts  of  frothr 
foam ;  wood-covered  mountains,  nstng 
above  mountains,  are  beheld,  at  the 
base  of  which  lio  verdant  valle^rs,  re- 
plete   with    luxuriant   v^tttJO"-- 
Abysses,  the  depth  of  whidi  the  eye 
cannot  fathom,  cause  the  beholder  to 
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start  back  in  affright,  as  he  finds  that 
he  has  incautiously  approached  the 
edge,  and  the  next  step  forward  would 
have  dashed  him  down  the  abys:^;  a 
mangled,  bleeding  corse.  The  terrors 
of  these  precipices  are  concealed  by 
the  dense  foliage,  underwood,  and 
creeping  plants,  which  cling  to  the 
mountain*s  sides;  where,  also,  mosses, 
plants,  and  weeds,  indigenous  to 
colder  regions,  are  met  with ;  thus 
combining  the  gorgeous  vegetation  of 
the  torrid,  with  the  no  less  beauteous 

Sroductions  of  the  temperate  zone, 
ear  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the 
ascent  is  most  dangeroas,  and  iron 
chains  are  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
rock,  to  assist  the  ascenders,  and  woe 
unto  those  who  become  nervous,  or 
gaze  below,  as  by  the  slightest  false 
step,  the  footing  would  be  inevitably 
lost,  and  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
individual  sealed.  We  have  never 
heard  of  an  European  having  met  with 
a  serious  accident  in  this  mountain ; 
but  many  natives  have  at  different 
times  lost  their  li  ves — ^they  feel  alarmed, 
gaze  below,  become  giddy,  make  a 
false  step,  incautiously  relax  their 
hold,  fall,  and  are  dashed  into  my- 
riads of  atoms. 

When  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak 
is  attained,  then  the  adventurer  is 
well  rewarded  for  his  toil — in  every 
direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
are  beheld  mountains  coverci  with 
umbrageous  forests  of  huge  trees — over 
precipices,  dash  sparkling  cascades, 
which  glisten  in  the  sun's  dazzling 
beams,  and  the  ravines  are  filled  with 
rills  and  torrente.  In  the  valleys  are 
seen  the  magnificent  trees  clad  in 
luxurious  foliage,  the  tints  of  whose 
leaves  are  diversified,  and  the  vision 
revels  in  their  brilliant  hues  of  green, 
red,  yellow,  and  brown,  which  gladden 
the  eye,  and  cause  the  heart  to  rejoice. 
It  is'  in  such  scenes  as  this  that  man 
feels  his  own  nothingness,  and  the  worm 
man  blesses  the  mighty  Creator,  who 
made  this  beautiful  world,  **  and  saw 
that  it  was  zood.** 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  express  our 
own  sentiments  better,  than  by  using 
the  following  quotation,  which  is 
writt4in  by  an  American  author,  Theo- 
dore Jouffrey,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  introduction  to  •*  Specimens  of 
Foreign  Literature" : — 

*'  In  the  bosom  of  cities  man  appears 
to  be  the  principal  concern  of  creation ; 


his  apparent  superiority  is  there  dis- 
played  ;  he  there  seems  to  preside  over 
the  theatre  of  the  world,  or  rather  to 
occupy  it  himself.  But  ^ihen  this  being, 
so  haughty,  so  powerful,  so  absorbed 
by  his  own  interests  in  the  crowd  of 
cities,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  fellows, 
chances  to  be  brought  into  a  vast  and 
majestic  scene  of  nature,  in  view  of  the 
illimitable  firmament,  surrounded  with 
the  works  of  creation,  which  overwhelm 
him,  if  not  by  their  intelligence,  by  their 
magnitude ;  when  from  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  or  under  the  light  of  the 
stars,  he  beholds  petty  villages  lost  in 
diminutive  forests  which  themselves 
are  lost  in  the  extent  of  the  prospect, 
and  reflects  that  these  villiiges  are  in- 
habited by  frail  and  imperfect  beings 
like  himself;  when  he  compares  these 
beingfl,  and  their  wretched  abodes,  with 
the  magnificent  spectacle  of  external 
nature ;  when  he  compares  this  with  the 
world  on  whose  surface  it  is  but  a  point, 
and  this  world,  in  its  turn,  with  the 
myriads  of  worlds  that  are  suspended 
above  him,  and  before  which  it  is  no- 
thing :  in  the  presence  of  this  spectacle, 
m  n  views  with  pity  his  own  grovelling 
and  miserable  conflicting  passions.'* 

Many  of  the  Veddahs,  or  abori- 
gines of  Ceylon,  and  a  great  mass  of 
the  population,  at  stated  periods, 
making  offerings  to  their  ancestors, 
and  the  spirits  of  good  men,  in  which 
mode  of  worship  they  resemble  the 
Chinese,  who  annually  make  offerings 
to  the  manes  of  their  ancestors.  The 
natives  of  Ceylon  believe,  that  these 
offerings  both  propitiate  the  spirits  of 
the  departed,  and  relieve  them  from  a 
minor  description  of  punishment,  or 
purgatory,  These  ceremonies  have 
been  observed  from  time  immemorial, 
and  in  the  Ramayan,  a  work  which  is 
quoted  much  by  native  scholars,  it  is 
stated,  that  a  son  by  making  offerings 
to  the  disembodied  spirits  of  his  an- 
cestors, by  the  constant  practice  of 
virtuous  conduct  in  every  relation  of 
life,  combined  with  a  pilgrimage  to 
Gaya,  would  suffice  to  release  a  parent 
who  had  not  committed  murder,  from 
the  place  of  torment. 

The  natives  of  Lanka>Diva,  more 
especially  the  Kandians,  worship  the 
planets,  as  they  believe  them  to  be 
controlling  spirits,  who,  unless  wor- 
shipped, will  exercise  a  malignant 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
Their  mode  of  worship  is  peculiar; 
the  religious  ceremonies  are  called 
Bali ;  are  held  at  night,  and  are  rarely 
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ooncloded  before  daybreak.  Food  u 
invariablj  offered,  and  this  mode  of 
worship  IS  a  combination  of  astrology 
with  the  worship  of  the  malignant 
planetary  sphrits.  The  word  Bali  is 
used  to  express  sacrifices  offered  to 
planets,  malignant  spirits,  and  de- 
ceased ancestors.  Balia  is  an  image 
of  clavi  which  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent ine  planet,  under  which  the  per- 
son who  makes  the  image  was  born ; 
and  this  image  is  made  and  worshipped 
by  an  individual,  who  may  be  suffering 
from  misfortune  of  any  kind.  The 
worship  and  offerings  are  made  under 
the  belief  that  the  malignant  spirit  will 
be  propitiated  thereby,  and  will, 
therefore,  remove  from  the  worshipper 
the  cause  of  sorrow.  Before  com- 
mencing the  worship  of  planets,  the 
Kandian  calls  in  an  astrologer  or  wise 
man,  who  examines  his  Hand-a*hana, 
or  astrological  document,  which  con- 
tains  his  horoscope  ;  after  which,  the 
astrologer  states  what  he  conceives 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued  to  allay 
the  anger  of  the  malignant  spirit,  and 
either  directs  in  person,  or  gives  in- 
structions relative  to  the  offerings 
which  are  to  be  made,  and  the  various 
ceremonies  that  are  to  be  observed. 


There  is  a  bird  in  Ceylon«  which 
the  natives  call  ulama,  or  the  demon 
bird,  which  utters  most  loud  and  ear- 
piercinj^  screams,  strongly  resembling 
the  shneks  of  a  human  being  in  severe 
bodily  agony.  This  bird's  cries,  they 
say,  invariably  prelude  misfortanev 
sickness,  or  death,  and  are  regarded 
by  them  as  a  certain  token  of  oomiiif 
evil.  The  superstitious  natives  belieit 
that  they  can  avert  the  eidl  which  tUi 
bird  predicts,  by  utterins  certain 
words  of  defiance  to  the  efect,  thit 
neither  they  nor  any  one  of  tbdr 
household  will  beed  Uie  summons  of 
the  bird,  or  the  demon  who  sent  it. 
Although  the  wailings  of  the  ulama 
are  frequently  heard  in  the  interior, 
the  natives  assert  that  it  has  nev^ 
been  distinctly  seen,  or  captured,  sod 
they  firmly  believe  that  it  is  one  of 
the  evil  spirits  which  haunt  their 
island.  From  the  cry,  we  presamfi 
this  bird  to  be  a  species  of  owl,  as 
there  are  many  varieties  of  the  tribe 
in  Ceylon.  Some  of  these  birds  are  ex- 
ceedingly large,  and  we  heard  firom  a 
man  of  undoubted  veracity,  that  be 
had  shot  an  owl  in  the  interior,  which 
measured  across  the  expanded  wiogi 
^YG  feet  two-and-a-half  mches. 


SONG    or     TRIUMPH     AFTER     THE    VICTORY     OF    HERRKAN,     THE    DBLIVERER  OF 

GERMANT,    FROM   THE   ROMANS. 

FROM  KLOPSTOCK*8  «*  HBBaM AN  VRD  DIB    VVtMT^V,^ 

The  battle  lasted  three  days  in  the  Teutsburger  Wald,  the  present  territory  of 
Lippe  Detmold,  not  far  from  the  Ems,  and  terminated  wiUi  the  total  roate  of 
the  Koman  general  Varus,  and  the  loss  of  nearly  three  legions.  It  made  to 
deep  an  impression  on  Augustus,  that  he  was  heard  long  after  to  exclaim,  **Give 
me  back  my  legions.  Varus  I"  , 

The  following  is  supposed  by  a  chorus  of  bards  : — 

A  CHORUS. 

Sister  of  CannsB  I*  Winfeld*sf  fight  1 
We  saw  thee  with  thy  streaming,  bloody  hair. 
With  fieryeye,  bright  with  the  world's  despair, 
Sweep  by  Walhalla's  bards  from  out  our  sight. 


*  The  battle  of  Canna,  B.C.  216— Hannibal's  victory  over  the  Romans. 
t  Whifeld— the  probable  site  of  the  "  Benmanschladi,'* 
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Herrman  outspake — "Now  Victory,  or  Death  1" 
The  Romans  ....*'  Victory  1" 
And  onward  rushed  their  eagles  with  the  cry — 
— So  ended  the^r«^  day. 

*•  Victory,  or  Death  I"  be^an 
Then,  first,  the  Roman  chief— and  Herrman  spake 
Not,  but  home-struck : — the  eagles  fluttered — ^brake — 
—So  sped  the  second  day. 


TWO   CHORUSES. 


And  the  third  came  ....  the  cry  was,  ''Flight,  or  Death! 
Flight  left  they  not  for  them  who'd  make  them  slarea — 
Men  who  stab  children  1 — flight  for  them  1  ...  no  1  graves  1 
'•Twas  their  to**  day." 

TWO  BARDS. 

Tet  spared  they  messengers : — ^they  came  to  Rome — 
How  drooped  the  plume — the  lance  was  left  to  trail 
Down  in  tne  dust  behind — ^their  cheek  was  pale — 
So  came  the  messengers  to  Rome. 

High  in  his  hall  the  imperator  sate — 
Octavianus  Casar  Augustus^  sate. 
They  filled  up  wine-cups,  wine-cups  filled  they  up 
For  him  the  nighest— all  around  who  wait. 
All  the  penatesf — ^wine-cups  filled  they  up 
For  him  the  highest,  Jove  of  all  their  state. 

The  flutes  of  Lydia  hushed  before  their  voice. 
Before  the  messengers — the  '*  Highest"  sprung — 
The  god  against  the  marble  pillars,  wrung 
By  the  dread  words,  striking  his  brow,  and  thrice 
Cried  he  aloud  in  anguish — "  Varus !  Varus ! 
Give  back  my  legions.  Varus  1" — 

And  now  the  world-wide  conquerors  shrunk  and  feared. 

For  fatherland  and  home, 

The  lance  to  raise,  and  'mon^st  those  false  to  Rome, 

The  death-lot  rolled, |  and  still  they  shrunk  and  feared  ; 

**  For  she  her  face  hath  tumed§ 

The  victor  ffoddess,"  cried  those  cowards —(for  aye 

Be  it  I) — **  urom  Rome  and  Romans,  and  her  day 

Is  done" — and  still  he  mourned, 

And  cried  aloud  in  anguish—"  Varus]  Varus! 

Give  back  my  legions,  Varus  1" 

M.  S.  J. 


*  Augustus  was,  during  his  lifetime,  honoured  as  a  god,  and  had  temples  and 
priests  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire. 

t  Household  ffods. 

X  After  this  defeat,  the  Romans  refused  to  take  part  in  the  service  against  the 
Germans.  Augustus,  to  compel  them,  enforced  the  oonscription  by  death  decided 
by  lot. 

§  A  statue  of  victory,  which  looked  to  the  north,  or  towards  Germany,  Dio 
Cassias  relates,  was  perceived  to  have  turned  suddenly  to  the  south,  or  towards 
Italy. 
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OUB  POBTEAIT  GALLERY. — KO.   LIT. 
FATBBRMATHBW.* 

In  a  history  of  Ireland  Binee  the  UmoD>  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
would  be  that  recording  the  revolution  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  lover 
classes,  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the  estimable  character  whose 
portrait  on  the  opposite  page  smiles  with  life-like  benignity  upon  the  reader. 
For  if  any  one  had  been  told  twenty  years  since  that  the  time  would  come  wheo 
masses  of  Irishmen  would  renounce  whiskey^  and  discard  spirituous  beverages^if 
he  had  been  informed  that  dram-drinking  would  by  thousands  be  abandoned,  and 
that  the  vicious  excitement  of  the  public-house  would  be  forsworn  for  the  exbiiara* 
tion  of  musical  parties^  and  the  perusal  of  popular  literature — he  might  have 
called  the  prophet  an  impostor,  and  the  prophecy  a  vision  1  And  if  further  he 
had  been  told  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  E3(cbequer  should  one  day  alter  ha 
budget  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  drinking  ardent  spirits  in  Ireland^tfaat 
the  revenue  of  the  country  would  be  affected  to  tne  extent  of  thirty-two  per  cent. 
being  knocked  off  the  Irish  spirit  duty  by  teetotalism — that  parliamentary  retnras 
would  show  that  in  1838  twelve  millions  and  a  quarter  of  gallons  of  whiskey 
would  be  consumed,  and  that  in  three  years  afterwards  only  six  millions  and  a 
half  would  be  taken — that  the  same  returns  would  exhibit  half  a  million  decrease 
in  the  spirit  duty  within  two  years  ;  and  if  he  had  been  further  informed  that 
the  most  venerable  magistrates  on  our  highest  bench  of  justice  would  attribate 
publicly  the  decreaise  of  crime  in  the  calendars  of  the  country  to  the  teroperaaca 
revolution  brought  about,  under  God,  b^  the  agency  of  an  humble,  pious  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  who  avoided  politics,  and  who  applied  himself  to  spiritual 
things  alone — verily,  indeed,  his  utter  incredulity  in  the  probability  of  such  a 
change  might  have  been  excused. 

And  yet  within  our  time,  and  before  our  eyes,  these  changes  were  brought 
about.  Sir  Robert  Ferguson  mov^  for  and  obtained  the  returns  which  prore 
the  facts  we  have  stated.  The  speeches  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
were  read  by  every  man  who  had  a  newspaper^  The  charges  of  all  the  judges 
gave  testimony  to  the  good  work  done  by  teetotalism.  At  the  Down  assizes,  in 
1842,  Judge  Burton  declared — 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  it  is  gratifying  to  me,  as,  indeed,  it  must  be  to 
you  all,  that  we  owe  the  peaceful  state  of  tbe  country  to  temperance  !*' 

At  the  Meath  assizes,  in  the  same  year.  Baron  Pennefather  congratulated  the 
grandjury  on  the  absence  of  crime, "  which  was  evidently  the  effect  oftemperanGe." 
And  the  other  judges^  in  their  various  charges,  frequently  corroborated  theob> 
servations  of  the  two  learned  and  distinguished  legal  celebrities  just  cited.  At  the 
autumn  assizes  in  the  city  of  Cork,  in  1844,  only  one  prisoner  was  in  confine- 
ment for  trial,  and  at  the  spring  assizes  in  the  following  year,  after  the  long  in- 
terval of  nearly  eight  months,  only  one  prisoner  was  on  the  calendar  I  The  facts 
were  utterly  unparalleled.  At  Waterford  assizes  for  1838,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  fif\y-nine  prisoners  for  trial,  and  in  the  succeeding  twelvemonth 
(being  the  first  year  of  teetotalism),  there  were  only  five  prisoners  on  the 
calendar. 

The  prisons  in  Dublin  presented  facts  of  a  similar  kind.  Up  to  November 
9th,  1839,  there  were  committed  to  Richmond  Bridewell,  three  thousand  ttro 
hundred  and  two  persons.  In  1840,  tlie  number  had  decreased  to  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eight;  and  in  1841,  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  four. 
Could  any  facts  more  strikingly  exhibit  the  extraordinary  effects  producel  b/ 
the  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  ?  There  are  a  few  more  which  we  ofier  to 
the  attention  of  the  thinking  reader.  In  1841  the  whiskey-shops  declined  id 
Dublin  by  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  (this  fact  is  pi'«ir- 
nant  with  significance)  the  increase  in  the  savings  bank  for  that  year  over  the 

•  The  portrait  on  the  opposite  page  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr,  J.  D.  Harding  of  Cork. 
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previoas  one  was  upwards  of  £32,000 !  Parliamentary  returoA  for  1842  showed 
a  roost  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  deposited  in  savings  banks  in 
Ireland.  The  licences  in  public-houses  had  decreased  in  that  year  by  £795,677. 
And  the  increase  in  the  revenue  by  augmented  consumption  of  tea  and  coiTee  in 
Ireland  was  not  less  than  £90,823. 

Statistical  facts  have  a  certain  dreariness,  and  we  will  not  trouble  our  read- 
ers now  with  the  mere  arithmetic  of  the  temperance  revolution  (for  that  it 
was),  but  behind  those  simple  facts  what  a  vast  moral  change  for  a  season 
was  effected  in  the  habits  of  the  Irish  population  I  What  families  were  made 
h.ippy  by  sons  rescued  from  misery,  and  daughters  delivered  from  perdition ! 
What  numbers  of  wives  were  enabled  to  thank  their  God  with  gratitude  for 
husbands  reformed  in  their  tempers,  giving  good  example  to  their  children  and 
Dtiii^hbours,  spending  the  Saturday  night  at  home,  and  attending  Divine  Service 
OD  the  Sabbath  I 

As  the  means  of  diffusing  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  masses  of 
the  Iri^h  population  social  happiness  and  morality,  no  one  man  can  approach 
Father  Mathew.  That  word,  which  of  all  others  in  the  English  language—-. 
that  venerable  word  patriot,  which  has  so  often  been  profaned  by  applica* 
tion  to  sordid  and  selnsh  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  may  with  perfect 
propriety  be  used  in  describing  the  character  of  this  worthy  clergyman. 
And  there  is  another  word,  which  in  addition  to  those  of  reformer  and  patriot 
maj  with  equal  justice  be  written  after  the  name  of  Theobald  Mathew.  It  is 
a  word  of  mournful  sound  but  glorious  meaning — a  word  of  thrilling  signifi* 
cation,  telling  of  toil  undertaken  and  life  risked  in  labouring  for  others — ay. 
Martyr  f  may  be  justly  added  to  the  other  titles  of  honour  which  Mr.  Mathew 
has  won  in  his  toilsome  mission.  His  health  he  injured  deeply  by  his  laborious 
toils — his  incessant  journeys— -his  admonitions  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  places— 
bis  public  lectures  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  amid  sloet  and  rain,  and  some- 
times under  the  burning  sun  of  July  I  His  ease — his  private  comfort — his  social 
enjoyments  were  all  given  up  for  his  moral  labours.  And  how  have  these 
labours  been  requited  ?  By  stripping  him  of  all  his  private  fortune,  and  ham- 
pering him  with  debt ;  for  unlike  all  other  reformers  of  this  age,  those  philan- 
thropists  of  the  platform,  with  sounding  sentiments  and  selfish  purposes,  Mr. 
Mathew  has  lost  his  means  by  his  labours  for  the  people,  and  embittered  his 
hfe  by  the  pressure  of  heavy  pecuniary  responsibilities.  The  pension  of  £300 
P^  ammm  only  keeps  up  an  insurance  on  his  life  effected  for  his  creditors.  For 
five  years*  speech-making  in  Free  Trade  agitation,  that  pure  and  unselfish  being. 
Hichard  Cobden,  netted  about  £80,000,  avowedly  a  very  pretty  percentage  for 
having  injured  the  English  and  ruined  the  Irish  agricultural  interest!  And  Cobden 
vas  paid  just  as  if  no  one  else  had  ever  done  anything  for  Free  Trade,  though  the 
future  historian  of  this  time  roust  record  that  in  point  of  fact  William  Huskisson 
^id  more  than  a  dozen  of  Cobdens  to  carry  out  free  trade  principles  ;  for  the  Man- 
chester agitator  came  upon  the  public  after  the  Edinburgh  and  WesiminsterReviews 
li^d  sapped  the  ground  on  which  our  economical  system  had  depended  in  the  minds 
of  the  reading  public — after  Colonel  Thompson  had  written  his  Anti-Corn  Law  Ca- 
techism, which  alone  was  worth  a  thousand  of  Cohden's  flippant  speeches — after 
the  English  philosophical  Radicals  had  familiarised  the  public  for  years  with  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade  1  Again,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  paid  three  or  four  times  as 
much  by  his  agitation  shop,  as  he  could  have  possibly  earned  at  the  Irish  bar.  He 
&aid  himself  that  he  used  to  get  £6,000  per  annum  by  his  profession,  but  that  was 
s  monstrous  exaggeration — it  was  simply  a  bounce — for  it  is  well  known  that  such 
an  income  is  not  to  be  earned  at  the  Irish  bar,  where  the  fees  are  extremely  small, 
snd,  besides,  the  agitator  never  was  in  a  large  equity  business.  If  his  assertion 
^as  true,  that  he  made  ^^6,000  by  his  profession,  why  was  he  under  the  neces- 
sity of  appealing  for  a  ra/e  in  atW  f  Mr.  Plunket  sat  in  parliament  from  1812 
to  1822,  without  aid  from  office,  or  from  his  party,  Mr.  North  sat  from  1826 
to  1831  in  parliafnent,  without  official  salary,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  honourable 
fame :  he  was  content  to  forego  his  lucrative  practice,  without  asking  his  party 
to  open  their  purses  for  him.  Mr.  Shell  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1831  to  1838,  without  the  least  help  from  the  purses  of  his  party,  or  the  public  ; 
Aud  we  might  suppose  that  the  great  chieftain  of  Derrynane,  with  his  landed 
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estates,  aod  his  vaat  practice,  mij^^bt  at  least  have  been  sufficient!;  independent 
without  setting  up  a  political  shop,  and  sending  round  his  canvassers  to  get 
customers  for  the  fraudulent  political  ware  in  which  he  drove  so  lacrati?e  a 
trade,  while  he  debauched  the  popular  mind  of  his  unhappy  country  by  his  raot- 
ing  speeches,  full  of  hollow  sympathy,  and  inflammatory  pity — by  bis  artfal 
pandering  to  the  credulity  of  a  generous  and  imaginative  people — by  bis  craftj 
contrivance  of  the  most  skilfully  built  system  of  political  imposture  that  wai 
ever  invented  for  the  gain  of  one  man,  and  the  delusion  of  many  I 

From  examples  of  selfish  aggrandisement  it  is  really  cheering,  in  soch  u 
age  as  this,  to  turn  to  the  spectacle  of  Theobald  Mathew,  gaining  notblogtud 
losing  much,  in  reforming  the  evil  habits  of  his  countrymen. 

The  manner  in  which  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  was  first  brought  ondcr 
Father  Mathew 's  notice  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

William  Martin,  a  Quaker,  of  Cork,  was  one  of  the  first  persons  in  Irdaod 
who  became  a  practical  teetotaller.  He  was  a  very  upright  and  honounble 
maOf  of  sterling  honesty  and  unflagging  industry,  plain  and  unpretending,  ooe 
of  those  honest  men  who  always  go  right  with  the  world,  even  tnough  the  fickle 
world  may  not  always  go  right  with  them.  Several  of  the  Society  of  Friea(i8, 
at  Cork,  induced  by  the  example  of  William  Martin,  became  advocates  of  tee* 
totalism,  not  merely  by  word,  but  by  example.  The  social  inflaeoceof  so 
limited  a  body  could  not  be  very  large,  for  the  Friends  were  never  given  to  mach 
topipg,  few  of  the  drab-coloured  men  of  the  south  having  ever  sung ''  Whiskej, 
drink  divine  I" — or  taken  much  of  the  alcoholic  manufacture  of  Tommy  Walker. 
The  first  teetotallers,  however,  were  soon  joined  bv  a  miscellaneous  coUectioo 
of  allies,  and  a  public  temperance  society  was  soon  rormed.  The  prindple  fint 
adopted  was  "  anti- whiskey  resolutions  ;'*  and  so  long  as  they  did  not  meddle 
with  wine  or  porter  drinking,  there  were  found  several  of  the  better  classes  of 
society  who  were  ready  to  join  them. 

Amongst  others,  a  gentleman,  very  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  agreit 
porter  brewery,  had  the  egregious  folly  to  figure  as  a  prominent  temperance  ail- 
vocate,  just  as  if  drunkenness  by  porter  was  not  as  bad  as  intoxication  bj 
whiskey.  The  citizens  of  Cork  have  from  time  immemorial  been  prone  to 
satirising  and  joking,  being  a  lively,  familiar,  criticising  race.  An  anti-wbi^pjf 
society,  which  coquetted  with  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  made  war  upon  the 
follies  of  the  poor,  was  too  fair  a  target  for  raillery  to  be  allowed  to  escapei  tnd 
accordingly  the  temperance  society  was  quizzed  as  a  humbug,  and  denounced  a 
h  hypocrisy.  The  drinking  at  that  time  amongst  the  higher  classes  in  the  soath 
was  occasionally  carried  to  great  lengths,  for  it  is  recorded  that  within  the  last 
dozen  years  there  was,  at  the  too-hospitable  house  of  a  late  alderman  of  tbe 
defunct  and  deep<drinking  Cork  corporation,  a  regular  drinking  match  betweeo 
six  persons.  The  quantity  taken  on  that  occasion  would  almost  staler  belie£ 
It  was  boasted  that  three  of  the  parties  had  exceeded  twenty  tumblers,  and  aoioe 
of  tbe  chroniclers  relate  that  the  victor  in  the  match  had  actually  drank  tweotf- 
six  tumblers.  It  is,  however,  a  certainty  that  one  of  the  company  died  of  fev^» 
brought  on  by  the  disgusting  orgies  of  that  night — that  the  bacchanalian  alder- 
man was  prostrated  on  his  own  floor,  and  that  the  victor  walked  home  steadily  lO 
a  mile  to  his  own  residence.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  the  eonqneror  wtf 
a  strapping,  stalwart  Scotchman  I  He  might,  however,  have  been  vanqoishM 
if  be  lived  in  the  time  of  a  late  well-known  Munster  toper,  who  boasted  vitb 
truth  that  he  bad  drank  more  port  wine  in  bis  life  than  would  float  a  irig&te. 

Driven  from  the  anti-whiskey  principle,  the  temperance  society  next  took  op 


the  anti-ardent  spirit  principle ;  but  Cork  was  apparently  tbe  worst  plsce  in  the 

I  principle.     Its  population  was  peculiarly  social,  and  its 
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kingdom  to  start  such  a 


climate  was  remarkably  humid.  The  rain  comes  down  there  drizzle,  drizzle,  dnz' 
zle  all  day  long,  from  "  soaking  morn  to  pouring  eve."  The  social  glass  in  such 
a  clime  is  peculiarly  exhilarating,  and  the  traditional  habits  of  the  town,  with  its 
love  of  enjoyment  and  pleasant,  good-humoured  sensuality,  were  quite  oppos^ 
to  a  cold  water  regimen. '  The  theory  seemed  as  absurd  as  to  ask  the  Queens 
beefeaters  to  adopt  a  vegetable  diet,  or  make  the  Anacreontic  Socie^  sing 
nothing  but  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  I 

In  the  meanwhile  the  society  increased  in  numbers,  and  held  a  public  m^ 
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ing,  at  which  the  fair  sex  were  half  the  audiencei  and  Rev.  George  Carr,  of 
New  Ross«  was  the  chief  declaimer.  It  ohtained  two  recruits  of  marked  energy 
and  zeal,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Dunscombe»  of  the  Established  Churchy  and  Mr. 
Dowden  Richard^  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  and  an  active  agitator  of  local  noto- 
riety and  popular  talent.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dunscombe  possessed  extraordinary 
zeal,  visited  the  poor  in  their  houses,  went  into  all  parts  preaching  total  absti- 
nence, and  gained  several  supporters  of  his  views.  Mr.  Dowden  Richard,  too, 
argued  weekly  in  praise  of  the  principle,  and  being  a  practised  declaimer,  and 
of  ultra-popular  principles,  ma!de  a  strong  stand  when  assailed  by  the  jocose 
assaults  of  several  scoffers  at  the  self-denying  ordinance  of  teetotalism.  Some 
citizens  attended  the  discussions  between  the  moderate  drinkers  and  the  teeto- 
tallers, and  their  controversies  were  very  ludicrous. 

Little  did  folk  think  in  those  days  that  the  time  was  coming  when  tens 
of  thousands  would  rush  to  the  city  of  Cork  for  the  pledge  against  ardent 
spirits.     Little  did  they  suppose  that,  instead  of  making  merry  about  teetotal- 
ism, distillers  and  publicans  with  grave  looks  would  behold  their  occupations 
gone.     Honest  William  Martin  was  laughed  at,  Mr.  Dunscombe  was  derided, 
and  Dowden  Richard's  vigorous  appeals  were  disregarded  by  the  bulk  of  the 
community,  but  nevertheless  the  question  was  fought  for  and  maintained,  and 
the  earnestness  of  the  advocates  compensated  in  some  degree  for  the  absence 
of  proselytes.     But  it  became  evident  that  they  did  not  command  soci^  in- 
fluence, and  that  they  could  not  arrest  the  attention  of  the  population  at  large. 
They  therefore  thought  of  looking  around  them  in  society  for  some  means  of 
propagating  their  principles.     The  societies  established  on  the  principle  of 
moderation  had  proved  total  failures,  though  they  had  been  at  work  from  1834 
to  1838,  in  the  city  of  Cork.     In  1835,  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  the  teetotal 
principle  was  first  introduced,  and  the  Cork  societies  adopted  it.     The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dunscombe  and  honest  William  Martin  were  foremost  in  taking  it,  and 
then  it  was  resolved  to  bring  the  principle  under  the  notice  of  Father  Mathew* 
But  why  did  they  go  to  him?     Was  it  because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  ?    Or  why  did  they  choose  him  out  of  the  number  of  influential 
priests  who  directed  the  popular  mind  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ?     Why  did  not 
they  apply  to  either  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Cork  or  Cloyne,  or  to 
the  popular  P.P.  of  Imogeela,  the  ''Brigadier**  0*Connell,  who  boasted  that 
he  kept  the  keys  of  the  county,  and  could  make  and  unmake  M.P's.  with  as 
much  ease  as  Sir  Mark  Wood  at  Gatton  Park,  or  Miss  Lawrence  at  Ripon. 
In  short,  why  did  they  go  to  Father  Mathew,  and  who  was  he  ?     These  ques- 
tions are  answered  in  a  chapter  of  Mr.  Owen  Madden*s  work  of  *'  Ireland  and 
its  Rulers  since  1829."  A  chapter  in  the  first  volume  is  called,  '*  Father  Mathew 
before  he  was  famous ;"  and  we  will  readily  allow  another  pen  than  ours  to  de- 
scribe the  early  life  of  Mr.  Mathew : — 

**  There  is  a  small  Capuchin  friary  in  the  city  of  Cork,  in  an  obscure  place 
called  Blackamoors-lane.  It  possesses  some  historic  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  built  by  Arthur  O'Leary,  after  whom  it  was  for  many  years  called  *  Father 
O'Leary's  Chapel.'  It  is  a  small  building,  exceedingly  plam  outside,  though  it  is 
neat  within,  and  fitted  up  with  some  taste.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  poor  and  ne- 
glected neighbourhood,  where  poverty  and  wretchedness  abound.  Nearly  thirty  years 
since  a  young  Capuchin  joined  the  mission  attached  to  this  chapel.  In  appearance, 
as  well  as  reality,  he  was  very  youthful,  and  he  was  strikingly  handsome.  About 
the  middle  stature,  active  and  well  formed  in  his  body,  with  a  comely  and  inna- 
tiating  presence,  his  countenance,  in  which  natural  courtesy  and  reUgious  feeling 
strove  lor  predominance,  was  the  index  of  his  disposition.  He  had  a  manly  com- 
plexion— eyes,  large,  bright,  and  sweet  in  expression — a  slightly  curved  nose, 
and  rounded  cheeks,  with  black  hair.     In  the  words  of  Massinger — 


*  the  h\x  ontiide 

Wm  bat  th«  coYcz  of  a  fairer  miad.' 


•'  To  great  suavity  of  manners,  which  was  a  prominent  characteristic  in  his  de- 
portment, he  Joined  dignity  of  carriage,  and  a  composed  serenity  of  mind.     A 
steady,  self-control  presided  over  all  his  acts  and  emotions.     A  cordial  politeness, 
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and  onYarying  affability  distinguiahed  him.  To  the  higher  classes,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly  respectful,  and  was  always  considered  by  them  as  one  of  tbeir  order^to  the 
poor  he  was  so  gentle  in  his  bearing,  and  so  patient  of  their  little  requests  and 
petitions — so  earnest  in  pleading  tbeir  cause,  and  what  was  better  than  kind  words 
or  noble  speeches,  so  practicsuly  useful  and  humane,  that  they  also  (the  more 
Christian  compliment)  regarded  him  as  one  of  themselves. 

**  This  handsome,  courteous,  and  popular  young  friar,  was  a  stranger  m  Cork. 
Born  at  Thomastown,  near  Cashel,  m  the  county  uf  Tipperarv,  on  the  lOtb  Oc- 
tober, 1790,  Theobald  Matbew  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  His  father, 
James  Mathew,  of  Thomastown,  son  of  James  Mathew,  of  Two-Mile-Borru, 
near  Thurles,  having  Ipst  his  parents  when  a  child,  was  taken  under  the  careud 
patronage  of  the  well 'known  Major-General  Montagu  Mathew,  brother  of(b« 
Earl  of  LlandafT.  Mr.  James  Mathew,  the  younger,  married  a  daughter  of 
George  Whyte,  Esq.,  of  Cappawhyte,  who  was  married  to  a  niece  of  tne  o^ 
brated  Mr.  Matbew,  mentioned  in  Sheridan*s  Life  of  Swift.  Mr.  Matbew  had  a 
large  family,  all  of  whom  were  remarkable  for  beauty  of  appearance,  grace  of 
manner,  and  energy  of  character.  Mr.  Charles  Matbew,  brother  of  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance,  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  is  a  gentleman  highly  respected  in 
the  city  of  Cork,  near  which  he  resides  at  a  very  handsome  seat.  Two  other 
brothers  became  eminent  distillers  at  Cashel. 

**  When  Mr.  Mathew  lost  his  parents  he  was  adopted  by  the  late  Lady  Elizabeth 
Mathew,  who  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Denis  O'Donnell,  pan^h 
priest  of  Tallagh,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  At  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  the  lay  academy  of  Kilkenny,  where  be  became  a  great  favourite  of  th« 
I^ev.  Patrick  5lagrath,  the  bead  of  that  establishment.  After  having  reroaioed 
there  for  seven  years,  he  was,  by  direction  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Bray,  sent  to 
Maynootb,  where  he  pursued  ecclesiastical  studies  for  some  time.  Two  ^ed 
Capuchin  friars  induced  him  to  become  a  member  of  their  order,  and  he  repaired 
vith  them  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  remained  until  appointed  to  Cork.  On  ^ter 
Sunday,  in  1814,  he  was  ordained  in  Dublip,  by  Dr.  Murray,  after  having  bees 
for  some  time  under  the  care  of  the  Very  Rev.  Celestine  Corcoran. 

**  At  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  first  attracted  attention  in  Cork,  an  obserrer 
might  have  classed  him  (except  for  his  years)  as  one  of  that  portion  of  the  Iri^^ 
clergy  who  were  French  by  svmpatby  and  education,  and  had  imbibed  their  ideas 
of  life  under  la  vieille  cour.  The  habitual  polish  of  hb  manner  (quite  free  from 
aristocratic  morgue')  indicated  a  man  of  refinement,  accustomed  to  move  in  those 
circles,  where  Elegance  is  worshipped  as  a  minor  deity.  To  the  ease  of  bit 
address,  his  early  intimacy  with  persons  distinguished  for  manner,  may  bave  coo- 
tributed ;  but  after.*  all,  politeness  with  Mr.  Mathew  was  a  dictate  of  bis  hesrt, 
and  attention  to  his  solemn  duties  was  never  weakened  by  the  discharge  of  thetri' 
yial  homaees,  which  the  artificiality  of  society  exacts  from  all  its  members.  Hhe 
never  shocked  the  social  jprejudices  of  the  higher  classes,  neither  did  he  ever  cringe 
to  them,  nor  dally  with  their  vices,  nor  preach,  in  glozing  style,  doctrines  palata- 
ble to  their  ears.  On  the  other  baud,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  humble  poor,  b^ 
did  not  inflame  their  feelings  of  wrong  to  exasperation,  or  by  bitter  speeches,  add 
fuel  to  their  animosities.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  with  which  extreme  of 
society  he  most  popular.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  claimed  him  as  adergyoun 
after  their  desires,  in  itself  a  satisfactory  proof  that  as  he  was  not  a  courtier  of  the 

freat,  so  neither  was  he  an  incendiary  amongst  the  people.  In  a  few  years  bis 
'riary  became  the  fashionable  resort.  Thither  the  devout  belie  went  to  eojof 
Mass  later  by  an  hour  than  could  be  heard  in  any  other  chapel  in  Cork.  Thecr^ 
of  the  Catholic  society  might  have  been  seen  there.  Mr.  Mathew  himself  vas 
always  at  the  door  to  receive  the  visitors  to  his  place  of  worship.  But  while  hU 
notice  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  rich  and  gay,  no  confessional  was  besieged  by  the 
poor  with  the  same  ardour  as  that  where  *our  own  Father  Mathew*  sat  to  rebvhe 
vice,  assuage  grief,  and  console  misery. 

'*  Possibly,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  no  Catholic  clergyman  in  Ireland  ba< 
Exerted  so  wide  an  influence  in  the  confessional  as  Mr.  Mathew  has  done.  If  the 
number  of  those  who  sought  his  counsel  be  admitted  as  a  test  of  his  capacity,  he 
must  be  admitted  as  the  greatest  of  spiritual  guides.  But  a  more  remarkable  fart 
than  the  number  of  those  who  asked  for  his  consolations,  was  the  character  of  those 
who  sought  him  as  a  confessor.     This  point  demands  a  few  words. 

"  That  man  does  not  know  Ireland  who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  several 
amongst  the  upper  classes  of  the  Irish  Catholics  do  not  avail  themselves  of  th« 
assistance  which  their  church  affords  to  them  in  the  confessional.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  cause ;  it  is  enough  to  state  the  fact,  which  is  incontrover- 
tible. While  the  humble  Irishman  hastens  to  aeknowl^ge  hia  traosgr«s«><>Bf> 
QfUntimes  may  be  noted  seme  Catholie  gentleman,  racked  with  tin  toriiire  ef » 
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upbraiding  conscience.    Possibly  he  has  lived  much  in  the  great  world,  and  con- 
tracted most  of  its  Yices.     He  has  lived,  perhaps »  in  the  creed  that 


'tis  time  enough 


To  vUne  and  mortify  thyself  with  penance 

When  the  decAjing  sense  is  palled  with  pleMure, 

And  weary  nature  tires  in  her  last  stage  \ 

Then  weep  and  tell  thy  beads,  when  alt'ring  rhenmf. 

Have  stained  the  Instre  of  thy  starry  eyes, 

And  failing  palsies  shalLC  thy  withered  hand.* 


"  Tet  though  a  rebel  to  his  moral  feelings,  which  he  has  often  violated,  he  has 
not  lost  his  religious  instincts.  He  is  a  sinner,  but  not  a  sceptic.  The  faith 
which,  when  a  tiny  boy,  he  learned  at  his  mother's  knee,  keeps  its  mystic  power 
OTer  his  mind ;  and  now,  after  having  exhausted  sensation,  wearied  of  the  world 
in  which  he  fluttered  his  existence,  shrinking  before  the  spectral  terrors  of  his  con- 
science, he  quails  *  to  meet  the  calm  gaze  of  God.'  Believing  implicitly  in  his 
church,  he  turns  f^om  its  ministers  with  aversion — 


•  a  slow,  still  itream 

Of  xoolten  lead  keeps  dropping  on  his  heart 
To  scald  and  weigh  It  down,* 

until  at  last,  perchance  on  a  sudden  and  horrid  death-bed,  groaning  for  a  clergy- 
man, stupified  by  horror,  he  tumbles  unshriven  to  his  grave. 

*'  Now,  to  the  class  of  Catholics  just  described,  Mr.  Mathew  has  more  fre- 
quently rendered  religious  assistance,  than  perhaps  any  ten  clergymen  in  Ireland. 
For  bringing  back  such  minds  to  a  calm  and  happy  state  he  was  singularly  suited. 
The  innate  gentleness  of  his  character,  and  the  engaging  tenderness  of  his  man- 
ners, soothed  the  troubled  spirit,  while  his  guileless  sympathy,  and  earnest  desire 
to  discharge  his  duty  without  offence,  secured  to  him  the  unreserved  confldence  of 
those  who  would  have  scorned  to  bare  their  bosoms  before  coarse  and  unfeeling 
terrorists.  The  wonderful  success  of  Father  Mathew  as  a  confessor  of  haughty 
minds,  and  consoler  of  proud,  though  broken,  hearts,  may  afford  solemn  matter  for 
consideration  to  the  clergy.  Never  was  there  a  more  sincere  Catholic  in  any  age 
of  the  church — never  did  any  of  the  saints  more  devoutly  submit  their  understand- 
ings to  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter's  Chair  than  did  Mr.  Mathew.  No  clergyman  in 
Ireland  was  less  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  esotericism — to  the  imputation  of  be- 
lieving less  than  he  taught.  Perfectly  free  from  superstition,  it  was  the  character 
of  his  mind  to  favour  the  extreme  of  devotion,  rather  than  incline  to  incredulity. 
The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  that  his  success  as  a  religious  minister  as  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  his  reverend  brethren  in  Cork,  as  his  triumphant  advocacy  of  tem- 
perafice  has  transcended  the  labours  of  all  the  teetotallers  in  the  globe  1 

*'  This  is  not  the  place  to  speculate  on  the  probable  cause  of  the  great  influence 
be  obtained.  Much  of  it  is,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  moral  ascendancy  that  he  ac- 
quired by  the  paramount  individuality  and  original  force  of  his  character.  Some 
of  it  is  also  due  to  his  having  exhibited  religion  in  a  more  lovely  aspect  than  that 
in  which  it  is  often  presented  to  the  mind.  He  delighted  to  dwell  rather  on  the 
good  and  the  fair,  than  to  descant  on  the  dark  and  terrible.  He  laboured  to  bring 
sottis  to  heaven  by  the  love  of  God,  rather  than  rescue  them  from  hell  by  terror  of 
the  devil.  In  short,  judging  by  the  course  of  his  instructions,  he  might  be  pro- 
nounced a  follower  of  FeneTon,  rather  than  a  pupil  of  Bossuet.  Free  from  the 
mawkish  cant  of  perfectibility,  he  had  a  quick  eye  for  the  worth  of  humanity,  as 
well  as  for  its  degeneracy.  A  thorough  Catholic  in  his  belief,  he  was  eminently  a 
Christian  to  all  men,  and  philosophy  might  seek  in  vain  for  sounder  views  of  man  s 
destiny  than  those  which  inspired  the  feelings  and  ruled  the  purposes  of  this  simple, 
afl^ectionate,  and  philanthropic  friar." 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  teetotallers  applied  in  their  difficulty.  He  had 
made  himself  well  known  and  esteemed  as  a  most  zealous  friend  to  the  poor, 
whom  he  befriended  in  numerous  instances.  He  had  established  a  religious 
society  for  visiting  the  sick  and  indigent,  having  enlisted  in  it  numbers  of  young 
men  of  the  middle  class.  The  society  was  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  those  known 
now  a«  **  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,"  nnd  was  composed  of  lay  young  men,  bound 
by  no  vows.  So  remarkable,  however,  in  its  nature  was  this  society,  that  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  of  Poor-law  Enquiry,  who  visited  Cork  in  1834,  paid 
Bpecial  attention  to  its  composition,  and  even  one  of  the  commissioners,  since 
eminent  as  an  educational  anther,  went  about  with  Father  Mathew  to  see  tho 
working  of  the  sodety. 
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So  iDflaential  was  Mr.  Matbew,  though  hut  a  simple  friar,  that  he  set  about 
building  a  handsome  Catholic  Church.  He  arranged,  alsoy  a  very  beautiful  grave- 
yard in  the  style  of  Pere  la  Cbais^,  and  by  a  variety  of  works  showed  his  social 
utility  and  capacity  for  practical  reformation. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  old  teetotallers  at  the  iDfaot 
School-room,  in  St.  Nicholas'  parish,  in  Cove-street,  Cork.  This  meeting  was 
attended  by  several  of  the  local  advocates  of  temperance ;  and  it  wss  resoWedto 
send  two  of  the  members  as  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Mathew,  asking  for  his  adoption 
of  the  views  of  the  society.  In  the  meanwhile  William  Martin,  the  father  of 
teetotalism  in  Cork,  spoke  earnestly  to  Mr.  Mathew.  One  of  the  deputatioo 
was  an  enthusiastic  teetotaller,  James  M*Kenna.  He  was  a  pensioner  who  bid 
seen  much  service  in  the  army,  and  being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Scriptom, 
and  possessing  a  Celtic  imagination,  with  a  limited  education,  he  formed  a  style 
of  extravagant  and  flowery  quaintness ;  and  when  he  poured  forth  his  views 
on  his  darling  subject  of  teetotalism,  he  sometimes  produced  very  amnsog 
effects.  His  name,  however,  deserves  to  be  recollected  by  all  friends  to  teetotafism. 
From  a  voluminous  MS.  collection  of  papers,  left  by  him,  we  select  the  following 
passage  as  describing  what  actually  took  place  when  Mr.  Mathew  jouied  the 
cause  of  teetotalism : — 

*<  Father  Mathew  said  he  would  consider  the  subject,  and  told  the  depatation 
to  see  him  in  a  few  days,  which  was  attended  to.  The  reverend  gentleman,  on 
the  second  visit,  cheerfully  acceded  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  sode^,  and 
requested  a  meeting  of  the  friends  and  advocates  of  temperance,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  evening,  in  the  small  room  adjacent  to  the  little  chapel  in 
Blackamoor-lane.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  1888,  this  committee  meeting 
was  held.  The  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew  addressing  the  members  said, '  Gentle- 
men,  I  hope  you  will  aid  and  give  me  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  Total  Abstinence  Society,'  and  in  the  most  empbadc 
manner  said,  if  only  one  poor  soul  was  rescued  from  intemperance  and  destrao* 
tion,  it  will  be  doins;  a  noble  act,  and  adding  to  the  glory  of  God.  On 
taking  the  pen  into  his  hand  he  said  these  remarkable  words :  Here  goes  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  then  wrote  down  his  name — the  Very  Rev.  Theobald 
Mathew,  C.C,  Cove-street,  No.  I.  It  was  proposed  that  the  reverend  gent]^ 
man  should  accept  the  presidency  of  the  society,  and  he  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed. Mr.  William  Martin  proposed  that  James  M'Kenna  be  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew  ;  which  proposition  was  seconded  by 
Father  Mathew.  The  secretary  then  enroUed  his  name— James  M^RenoSf 
secretary,  Mary-street,  No.  2. 

**  The  first  public  meeting  was  held  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  old 
school-room  in  Blackamoor-lane,  when  thirty-five  new  members  took  the  pledge 
at  the  hands  of  Father  Mathew. 

**  On  the  following  day  large  posters  were  provided  by  James  M'Keona,  and 
were  posted  throu^  the  city.  On  these  posters  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Bit- 
thew's  name,  as  president  of  the  society,  was  publicly  announced,  signed  James 
M'Kenna,  secretary.  For  one  person  who  gave  credit  to  Father  Mathew 
beading  the  society,  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  laughed,  sneered,  and  disbelieyedf 
and  said  it  was  all  a  falsehood  and  a  humbug.  The  second  and  third  meeting 
caused  the  greatest  panic  to  the  poison  venders  in  Cork,  as  well  as  excitement 
and  astonishment  to  others,  many  of  whom  rejoiced.  Three  hundred  and  tblrtr 
members  were  enrolled  at  the  second  meeting.  The  old,  dilapidated  school' 
room  was  soon  found  inadequate  and  too  small  as  well  as  dangerous  to  the  Va^  ^ 
the  people,  who  were  flocking  in  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  city;  some^ 
satisfy  and  ojnvince  themselves,  others  to  laugh  and  smile  at  what  they  called 
the  Utopian  scheme  of  sobriety.  Father  Mathew  applied  to  Mr.  Conway  and 
Mrs.  O'Connor,  the  proprietors  of  the  bazaar  on  Sullivan's-quay,  which  spa- 
cious building  was  capable  of  containing  about  4,000  persons  at  the  time,  «i» 
several  doors  for  ingress  and  egress.  This  extensive  square  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  glorious  cause,  in  which  the  people  seemed  to  be  animated  by 
universal  excitement  to  become  members  of  Father  Mathew's  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  which  before  long  became  generally  known  through  all  the  towns  and  til- 
lages of  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught«  Mrs.  O'Connor,  the  proprietor  of 
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the  bazaar*  took  the  pledge,  and  all  men  and  women  in  the  employment  followed 
the  noble  example  of  this  estimable  lady ;  hundreds  every  day,  particularly 
after  divine  service  on  the  Sabbath  day,  when  several  thousands  were  pledged^ 
which  occupied  upwards  of  a  dozen  writers  registering  the  names. 

<«  From  the  10th  of  April  to  the  14th  of  June,  1838,  25,000  persons  of  all 
denominations  took  the  pledge  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew.  In  the  following 
month  of  December,  bemg  a  period  of  ^\q  months,  131,000  were  registered 
on  the  temperance  books,  making  a  total  of  156,000  who  took  the  pledge  in 
Cork  from  April  to  December,  1838. 

'*  At  this  time  multitudes  were  coming  to  Cork  from  all  parts  of  Munster  to 
take  the  pledge — some  sixty,  fifty,  forty,  and  twenty  miles  distant,  were  seen 
on  the  public  cars  from  Limerick,  the  counties  of  Gal  way,  Clare,  Kerry,  Wa- 
terford. 

The  facts,  as  now  stated,  will  accoant  for  the  miracle  of  Irish  teetotalismt 
Father  Mathew,  *'  before  he  became  famous,"  possessed  vast  social  influence, 
was  president  of  the  Josephian  Society,  was  a  zealous  educator  of  poor  children, 
and  waa  a  friend  to  peace  and  good  will  amongst  all  men.  The  drinking  habits 
of  the  country  required  a  reformation.  This  popular  and  respected  friar 
adopted  a  principle  then  a  novelty  in  Ireland.  Numbers,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
followed  his  example.  He  found  a  staff  of  teetotal  advocates  formed  to  his 
hand  fit  for  use,  and  he  attracted  by  his  own  example  and  influence  a  host  of  the 
working  classes  to  take  the  pledge  against  spirituous  liquors.  Amongst  his 
assistants  were  two  members  of  the  bar,  Messrs.  Francis  Walsh,  and  J.  F. 
Magaire,  both  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  popular  politics — the  first  a  gentleman 
of  noted  declamatory  talents^the  latter  the  owner  of  an  important  Catholic 
jonrna],  the  Cork  iJxaminer,  whose  systematic  support  of  teetotalism  was  of 
great  consequence  to  the  subsequent  movement,  and  with  other  causes  gave 
much  influence  to  its  active  proprietor,  who  was  at  the  last  general  election  a  for- 
midable adversary  at  Dungarvan  to  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Irish  Whigs. 

From  the  city  of  Cork  the  movement  spread  to  the  neighbouring  districts, 
and  soon  the  rustic  population  of  the  south,  with  their  eager  minds,  noised  it 
from  one  to  another  "  that  there  was  virtue  in  Father  Mathew."  Thousands 
upon  thousands  wished  to  take  the  pledge.  And,  in  their  ignorance,  numbers  of 
the  lower  orders  believed  that  the  pledge  administered  by  Father  Mathew  had 
a  secret  charm  !  The  worthy  friar  himself  never  entertained  such  opinions,  nor 
did  he  in  anywise  administer  incentives  to  the  popular  credulity. 

At  first,  nowever,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  superstition  mixed  up  with  the 
movement.  As  soon  as  persons  came  from  all  parts  of  the  island  to  take  the 
pledge  from  Father  Mathew,  people  began  to  ask  themselves  why  did  they 
select  him  more  than  any  one  else.  A  Roman  Catholic  writer  thus  accounts 
candidly  for  the  anxiety  to  take  the  pledge  from  the  good  friar  of  Cork :  — 

**  The  prestige  in  favour  of  Father  Mathew  arose  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
observed,  that  those  who  took  the  pledge  from  him  were  in  better  health  than  they 
had  previously  been.  The  ameliorated  health  was  the  result  of  the  temperance, 
but  the  natural  cause  was  overlooked,  as  is  often  the  case;  and  as  the  human  mind, 
when  undisciplined,  is  prone  to  superstition,  the  belief  in  miraculous  operation  of 
the  gpreat  temperance  leader  does  undoubtedly  appear  to  have  spread  very  widely 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  community." — Dublin  Review,  vol.  viiu  p.  470. 

When,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  people  were  seen  rushing  to  Cork  to  take 
the  pledge  from  Mr.  Mathew,  the  wonder  grew  more  and  more  every  day. 
Some  came  by  coaches  and  cars,  others  by  boat,  and  many  walked  from  distant 
places.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  extraordinary  stories  were  told  by  the  people 
amongst  themselves?  The  lower  classes,  always  credulous,  eagerly  believed 
many  of  the  tales  told  about  him,  and  the  blind,  halt,  and  paralytic,  were  brought 
before  him.  A  romantic  tale  was  told,  how  in  the  friary  at  Cork,  one  night,  an 
old  woman  was  by  accident  locked  in.  As  the  clock  struck  midnight  the  door 
of  the  sacristy  opened,  and  to  her  horror,  a  priest  walked  out  alone  to  the  altar 
and  asked  three  times  in  a  ghostlike  voice,  '*  Whether  any  one  was  there  to 
answer  mass,  for  if  not  that  his  soul  must  again  go  to  torments  I"    The  woman 
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told  this  to  Father  Mathew,  says  the  fahle,  and  the  good  friar  repaired  next 
flight  and  attended  the  ghost's  mass.  Then  the  question  came,  what  was  the 
ghost  to  do  for  Father  Mathew,  and  the  latter  begged  for  the  power  of  deliver- 
ing the  Irish  from  dmnkenness.  It  is  right  again  to  observe,  that  in  the  most 
pointed  manner  Father  Mathew,  from  the  first,  repeatedly  disclaimed  all  power 
over  nature,  and  in  nowise  stimulated  the  credulity  of  the  people. 

When  the  movement  had  gone  a  certain  way,  it  was  thought  advisable  for 
him  to  go  about  the  country,  and  administer  the  pledge  in  various  districts. 
On  the  3d  of  December,  1839,  he  was  publicly  invited  to  Limerick,  and  the 
excitement  caused  by  his  visit  was  prodigious.  Crowds  from  the  farthest  put 
of  Connaught  came  to  meet  the  **  Apostle  of  Temperance,*'  as  he  was  now 
called.  The  excitement  was  almost  unequalled.  The  throng  into  the  citj  ms 
so  great,  that  the  gravest  apprehensions  were  felt  for  the  public  peace,  and 
the  question  came,  how  were  the  multitudes  to  be  fed  ?  Bread  rose  to  three 
times  its  ordinary  price ;  a  quart  of  milk  sold  for  sixpence,  and  two  shilliogs 
was  paid  for  the  humblest  nightly  lodging.  But  for  the  generosity  of  some 
leading  citizens,  many  of  the  people  might  have  perished  for  want  of  suste- 
nance. So  numerous  were  the  crowds,  that  several  were  trampled  down  and 
grievously  injured.  Many  with  fractured  limbs  were  taken  to  the  hospitals, 
and  the  dragoons  were  called  out  by  the  authorities  to  keep  the  masses  in  order. 
Mr.  Mathew*s  sister,  a  most  amiable  lady,  distinguishea  by  beauty  and  iot^- 
lect,  resided  at  Limerick,  and  her  famous  brother  was  her  guest  during  bis 
sojourn.  The  house  was  surrounded  by  the  dense  multitude,  and  for  hours  Mr. 
Mathew  stood  upon  the  door  steps,  administering  the  pledge.  His  voice  was 
completely  gone-^he  was  inaudible  from  his  exertions  after  four  days  admi- 
nistering the  pledge. 

'  It  was  a  most  striking  sight  to  see  that  amiable  friar,  and  mild  spoken  gen- 
tleman standing  at  his  sister's  door,  with  a  mass  of  the  Celtic  Irish  arouod 
him,  some  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  city  looking  on  with  amazement  at  the 
curious  scene,  as  despite  of  the  military  and  the  police,  the  throng  poared  in 
its  eager  and  ardent  crowds.  It  was  those  days  of  toil — the  preaching  in 
the  open  air — that  first  injured  the  robust  health  of  Father  Mathew.  The 
scene  at  Limerick  was  acted  over  again  and  again,  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  delight  of  the  people,  and  the  wonder  of  the  empire.  The  feelings 
entertained  by  reflecting  persons  at  this  singular  and  most  remarkable  move^ 
ment,  were  well  expressed  by  a  man  whose  speculative  errors  cannot  blind  as 
to  his  exquisite  delicacy  of  moral  appreciation,  and  whose  erroneous  views  of 
theology  are  compensated  for  by  his  fresh  and  earnest  sympathies  with  mankind, 
bis  bold  advocacy  of  slave  emancipation,  and  his  rieht  manly  denunciation  of  the 
vices  of  American  democracy.  The  high  moral  nature  of  Doctor  Channiog 
was  profoundly  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  Father  Mathew 's  movement  agiio^t 
drunkenness:— 

*<  At  the  present  moment,  it  is  singular  to  doubt  and  despair  of  the  improre- 
ment  of  society.  Providence  is  placing  before  our  eyes,  in  broad  light,  the  sacc«ss 
of  efforts  for  the  amelioration  ofhuman  affairs ;  I  mWht  refer  to  the  change  pro- 
duced sunone  ourselves  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  exertion  of  good  men  for 
the  suppression  of  intemperance,  the  very  vice  which  seemed  the  most  inreter&te, 
aud  which,  more  than  all  others,  spreads  poverty  and  crinae ;  but  this  moral  revo- 
lution in  our  own  country  sinks  into  notning,  when  compared  with  the  amasing, 
and  almost  incredible  work  now  in  progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  A  f<?v 
years  ago,  had  we  been  called  to  name  the  country  of  all  most  degraded,  bej^arcd, 
and  hopelessly  crushed  by  intemperance,  we  should  have  selected  Ireland.  There, 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  were  alike  swept  away  by  what  seemed  the  Irrt^ 
aistible  torrent.  Childhood  was  baptised  into  drunkenness  ;  and  now,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  or  three  years,  this  yice  of  ages  has  been  almost  rooted  out.  In  thf 
moral  point  of  view,  the  Ireland  of  the  past  is  vanished — a  new  Ireland  has  started 
into  lite ;  five  millions  of  her  population  have  taken  the  pledge  of  Total  Absti* 
nence ;  and  instances  of  violatmg  the  pledge,  are  very,  very  rare.  The  great 
national  anniversaries,  on  wuich  the  whole  labouring  population  used  to  be  dis- 
solved in  excesses,  are  now  given  to  innocent  pleasures.  The  excise  on  ardest 
spirits  has  now  been  diminished  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  Historv  records  do 
revolution  like  this,  it  is  the  grand  event  of  the  present  day.    Father  Slatheir,  the 
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leader  in  this  moral  revolution,  ranks  far  above  the  heroes  and  statesmea  of  the 
times.  However,  as  Protestants,  we  may  question  the  claims  of  departed  saints, 
here  is  a  living  minister,  if  he  may  be  judged  from  one  work,  who  deserves  to  be 
canonized,  and  whose  name  should  be  placed  in  the  calendar,  not  far  below  apos- 
tles— and  in  an  age  in  which  to  be  sceptical  as  to  radical  changes  in  society,  as 
to  the  recovery  of  the  mass  of  men  from  brutal  ignorance,  and  still  more  brutal 
vice." 

The  movement  proceeded  with  astonishing  velocity,  and  excited  wonder 
everywhere.  England  heard  with  surprise  of  the  Irish  abandoning  their  drunken 
habits,  and  the  press  upon  the  Continent  recorded  the  revolution  in  Irish  drink- 
ing as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  In  opposite  quarters  It  was  viewed  with 
a  variety  of  feelings.  Protestants  thought  that  there  was  too  much  superstition 
in  the  itkovement  to  give  it  their  unreserved  approbation,  and  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  by  no  means  hailed  the  change  with  enthusiasm. 
All  kinds  of  objections  were  made  to  the  promise  of  abstinence,  and  much 
learned  lumber  was  printed  about  vows,  and  many  metaphysical  scruples  sug- 
gested by  many  a  priest,  who  might  have  frankly  said,  *•  Really  I  cannot  give 
up  my  tumbler  of  punch."  The  social  enjoyment  of  a  convivial  party  within  his 
reach  is  one  of  the  few  pleasures  which  the  priest  has  in  Ireland.  The  institu- 
tion of  celibacy  deprives  him  of  that  most  inestimable  gift  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  exquisite  and  pure  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  in  a  home  made  happy 
by  a  wife's  love,  consecrated  by  the  reciprocal  duties,  and  elevated  by  th^ 
ennobling  sympathies  of  the  parent  and  the  child.  His  education  has  rendered 
the  company  of  his  own  brothers  and  sisters  distasteful  to  him — there  is  scarcely 
any  community  of  tie  or  frequency  of  intercourse  between  the  companions  of 
his  childhood  and  himself.  The  antagonism  by  which  our  society  is  divided^ 
excludes  him  from  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Protestant  gentry,  whom  he 
has  perhaps  denounced  at  the  h  ustings,  and  against  whom  he  may  have  plotted  at  the 
elections.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  priest  so  situated  should  keenly  relish  tne 
social  board — should  regard  it  as  his  chief  source  of  relaxation,  and  that  thcf*mo- 
ments  passed  In  chatting  about  "  Old  Ireland"  and  *•  Young  Ireland"  should  be 
some  of  the  happiest  of  his  existence  ?  Such  considerations  ought  to  be  recollected 
by  those  Roman  Catholics  and  teetotallers  who  have  so  severely  censured  the 
Irish  priests  for  not  adhering  to  Father  Mathew's  system  of  driving  drunkenneM 
from  the  land. 

The  objections  about  the  amount  of  superstition  in  the  movement,  we  will 
not  discuss,  as  our  space  is  limited,  though  the  subject  is  inviting  of  comment. 
We  believe  that  those  objections  had  foundation  rather  at  the  commencement 
of  the  movement,  when  it  was  swelling  from  hundreds  into  thousands,  than 
when  it  had  progressed  from  tens  to  hundreds  of  thousands — from  that  to  mil- 
lions ;  and  we  frankly  confess  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  criticise  such  a  move- 
ment by  a  severely  ethical  code,  for  surely  it  was  a  great  matter  to  give  the 
Irish  popular  mind  a  turn  towards  moral  improvement — surely  it  was  a  great 
thing  to  reach  that  vast  portion  of  our  population  who  were  not  to  be  influenced 
by  the  quietism  of  worthy  William  Martin  and  his  fellow-labourers,  and  oa 
whom  cold  declamations  about  abstinence,  and  dull  appeals  in  favour  of  a  nega- 
tive morality,  were  utterly  thrown  away.  The  precursors  of  Father  Mathew 
had  utterly  failed  in  rousing  or  commanding  the  attention  of  the  popular  classes 
in  Ireland,  by  their  economical  arguments  against  drunkenness.  They  had 
failed  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  people  ;  and,  in  some  respects,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  puerile  or  ridiculous  than  the  means  they  adopted.  For  ex- 
ample, they  circulated  such  verses  as  these  in — 


«< 


ONB  PINT  X-DAT. 


'•  One  pint  a-day !    Well,  what  of  that  f 
Pray,  stay  awhile,  and  you  shall  hear : 
For  if  you  save  the  whole  amount, 
'Tis  three  pound  sixteen  shillings  clear  1 
A  good  stuff  hat  this  sum  would  buy, 
A  pair  of  shoes,  and  stockings  too ; 
And  two  good  shirts  to  wear  besides, 
Just  fit  for  Christian  or  for  Jew  V* 
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By  such  merely  carnal  arguments,  such  coarse  and  material  motives,  it  was 
expected  to  sway  the  feelings  and  imaginations  of  a  fanciful  and  stngulirly 
genial  race»  like  the  Irish.  But  mere  rationalism  never  made  revolutioDS  in 
religion  or  morals  except  for  the  worse.  A  gross  and  selfish  utilitarianism, 
taking  no  account  of  the  devil  that  is  in  many  and  the  fallen  conation  of  his 
nature,  can  never  sway  the  heart  of  a  compound  heing,  an  erring  spirit  dwell- 
ing in  weak  flesh.  Spiritual  means,  drawing  forth  the  hotter  aspirations  of 
his  fallen  nature,  can  alone  r^enerate  him.  We  would  be  even  more  &llen 
than  we  are  already,  if  the  dearness  of  sin  and  the  cheapness  of  virtue  were 
efficient  motives  to  deter  us  from  vice,  or  rouse  our  fainting  hearts  to  the  stnf- 
gle  with  this  world. 

But  on  this  subject  of  the  amount  of  misbelief  (as  Coleridge  would  iij) 
which  was  mixed  up  in  this  Irish  Temperance  Revolution,  we  must  put  on  re- 
cord Father  Mathew*s  earnest  and  anxious  disclaimer  of  his  sanctioning  nqier- 
stition  in  his  movement.  And  we  beg  our  reader  to  observe  that  this  ducUimer 
was  made,  not  in  a  hole  or  comer,  but  in  the  face  of  the  country,  at  one  of  lus 
most  remarkable  meetings  in  Dublin,  when  the  attention  of  the  whole  poblk 
was  fixed  upon  him. 

At  his  first  visit  to  Dublin,  in  April,  1640,  he  spoke  as  follows  :— 

"  My  dear  friends,  I  wish  to  allude  to  a  certain  subject,  to  which  I  adverted  oo 
the  first  day  I  attended  here— it  is  with  regard  to  the  great  number  of  inSrm  ud 
sick  persons  that  are  coming  here  to  take  the  pledge.  I  mentioned  before  what 
brought  them  here.  They  attend  to  join  the  society  In  conseouenoe  of  the  exag- 
gerated accounts  they  received  from  those  who  had  been  drunliards,  and  who,  to 
encourage  others  to  become  teetotallers,  showed  the  benefit  they  enjoyed  from  being 
temperate  in  their  habits.  They  state  that  their  health  which  had  been  impaired  b? 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  became  renewed,  and  that  their  constitutions,  which 
were  broken  down,  were  repaired  by  the  practice  of  temperance.  The  first  penon 
I  heard  speak  on  the  subject  was  Mr.  Smith,  the  great  teetotaller,  who  stated  Uiat 
persons  who  for  years  could  not  work,  when  they  necame  teetotallers,  were  able  to 
resume  their  avocations.  This  induces  people  who  are  suflfering  fromTsriooi 
diseases  to  come  to  me,  under  the  impression  that  I  could  cure  them ;  but  it  ii  not 
in  my  power  to  afford  them  relief— tnat  is  all  in  the  hands  of  Qod.  I  received  as 
anonymous  letter  on  the  subject,  findine  fault  with  my  conduct,  but  I  dont  mind 
those  attacks,  it  fs  my  wish  to  please  and  satisfy  all.  St.  Paul  said  he  would  him- 
self be  an  anathema  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren.  Some  persons  say,  why  not  pot  then 
away  ? — but  I  would  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  man  that  could  treat  theae  poor 
people  so  unkindly.  Persons  who  are  free  from  superstition  have  brought  me  to 
those  sick  persons,  to  gratify  them :  and  when  I  went  to  them  I  did  not  rwise  then 
my  blessing.  I  went  through  no  ceremony  of  any  kind,  but  simply  invoked  a  Uee- 
ing  on  them,  and  it  is  no  harm  to  do  that  to  anything,  animate  or  inanimate,  or  to 
any  creature,  rational  or  irrational.  Whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  thoo^  1 
do  not  wish  to  see  them  coming  here,  I  wiU  not  refuse  them  ray  blessine,  or,  rather, 
refuse  to  ask  Ood  to  bless  them.  If,  for  one  moment,  I  relieve  them  mMn  pain  of 
mind,  or  despondency  of  heart,  I  care  not  what  is  said  about  it,  for  it  shoold  not 
give  scandal.  Several  of  those  persons  have  been  turned  out  of  hospitals  incorabie ; 
aud  it  is  natural  that  when  man  cannot  afford  them  aid,  they  apply  to  heaven  for 
it.  Persons  of  strong  religious  belief  have  importuned  me  to  give  than  a  blessms 
and  let  them  go  away.  I  cannot,  as  I  said  before,  bless  them,  but  I  can  say,  '  God 
bless  you.'  I  use  neither  candle  or  holy  water,  nor  go  tbrousfh  any  ceremony,  bot 
merely  give  them  a  blessing.    I  have  seen  Protestuits  invoking  a  blessing." 

His  private  resources,  not  very  large,  chiefly  consisting  of  legades  from  re> 
lations,  he  cheerfully  expended  in  the  temperance  cause.  He  was  left  a  dbtillert 
at  Castle  Lake,  in  Tipperarv,  with  a  good  ded  of  money.  He  broke  it  up  at  a 
vast  loss  to  himself,  and  refused  a  large  rent  for  it,  when  it  was  offered  to  be 
taken  by  parties  in  a  distillery.  He  had  one  brother  embarked  in  distiDiqg  i 
one  of  his  sisters  was  married  to  an  eminent  distiller  ;  and  another  brother  vs* 
married  to  a  lady  whose  family  were  extensively  eneaged  in  the  manoftctiirej» 
whiskey.  But,  regardless  of  the  commercial  injury  hia  own  friends  and  kindred 
must  suffer  from  the  cause  of  temperance — regardless  of  his  own  pecnniarj 
losses,  he  entered  on  his  course  of  exertion,  and  neyer  slackened  hb  toil. 

One  circumstance  in  this  movement  of  Father  Mathew  was  very  remarkaW^ 
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The  **  Liberator"  was  by  no  means  one  of  its  most  ardent  admirers.  A  jealousy 
of  all  who  threatened  to  rival  bis  influence,  was  a  marked  feature  in  that  gentle- 
man*s  character^  as  his  treatment  of  Lord  Cloncurry*  Mr.  Shelly  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford^  and  even  such  mob  orators  as  Jack  Lawless  and  Feargus  O'Connor^ 
proved  at  various  times.  The  moral  miracle  of  Father  Mathew  distracted  the 
attention  of  the  myriad  dupes  who  heretofore  had  gazed  with  the  eyes  of  faith 
at  the  glittering  bubble  of  Repeal,  with  its  rainbow  hues.  Father  Mathew  was  a 
rival  **  Liberator*'  of  a  greater  and  nobler  kind ;  and  the  glare  of  the  Conciliation 
Hall  system,  with  its  mock  glitter  and  theatrical  varnish,  might  lose  its  tinsel, 
and  cease  to  be  admired.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  O'Connell  dis- 
liked Father  Mathew  1  To  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Repeal  organs  he  said, 
*'  Yoa  are  making  far  too  much  of  Mathew  I"  And  in  various  ways  he  quietly 
insinuated  his  opinions  about  the  worthy  friar.  Lip  praise  in  public  he  gave  the 
worthy  father  enough  of;  for  Joseph  Surface  was  not  a  greater  adept  in  the 
art  of  substituting  sentiments  for  acts-^words  for  deeds.  He  made  a  flaming 
speech  at  the  meeting  in  Dublin,  got  up  by  Peter  Purcell,  for  raising  a  testi- 
monial to  Father  Mathew.  After  the  Duke  of  Leinster  had  put  down  his  name 
for  one  hundred  pounds,  Peter  Purcell  also  gave  in  his  for  another  himdred, 
when  O'.Connell  cried  to  one  near  him,  **  What  impudence  Peter  has  I  Pat 
my  name  down  for  five  pounds  I*' 

One  reason  also  why  O'Connell  disliked  Father  Mathew  was  because  the  latter 
could  never  be  coerced  by  the  big  agitator,  or  bullied  by  him  into  any  course  of 
which  he  disapproved.  In  early  life,  when  without  experience  of  the  sort  of 
agitators  who  have  abused  the  popular  confidence,  Father  Mathew  had  on  one 
occasion— the  solitary  instance  in  his  life — interfered  at  an  election  in  Cork; 
The  occasion  was  very  excusable :  it  was  in  favour  of  the  family  of  Hutchinson, 
who  had  done  great  service  to  the  Catholics,  and  who  had  a  claim  on  their 
friendship.  Upon  the  understanding  entered  into  with  certain  popular  leaders, 
be  bad  prevuled  upon  some  poor  voters  to  vote  for  the  emancipation  candidate. 
They  were  ousted  in  consequence  by  their  landlord,  but  not  a  penny  could  father 
Mathew  procure  from  the  roaring  friends  of  "  the  people."  From  that  day 
Father  Mathew  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  he  thought, 
upon  reflection,  that  a  clergyman  should  avoid  that  part  which,  of  all  others, 
inflames  the  feelings  and  rouses  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  O'Connell  could 
not  dupe  or  drive  him,  and  therefore  the  man  who  never  was  so  happy  as  when  he 
had  crushed  some  rival  influence,  and  made  it  either  useless  or  subservient  to 
his  own  selfish  purpose,  did  not  like  Mr.  Mathew.  The  movement  for  Irish 
manufacture,  in  which  Dr.  Flanagan  was  so  active,  was  never  let  alone  by  the 
agitator  until  he  had  daubed  it  all  over  with  the  ruddle  of  repeal,  when,  of 
course,  like  a  tunted  sheep,  it  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  wholesome  by  the  sen- 
sible part  of  the  community.  But  despite  all  the  efforts  of  Father  Mathew,  the 
Repeal  party  did  enormous  iiyury  to  the  teetotal  movements,  as  will  now  be 
seen. 

When  teetotalism  had  been  adopted,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  supply  the 
masses  with  some  cheap  and  innocent  amusement.  Acting  on  that  view,  bands 
had  been  formed,  temperance  festivals  encouraged,  parties  of  rural  enjoyment 
set  going,  and  various  amusements  started  for  the  people.  Reading-rooms 
were  established  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  year  of  dupes  was  at  hand,  in 
which  the  repeal  bubble  was  at  last  blown  big  enough  to  burst.  Popular  ex- 
citement was  created.  A  vast  and  portentous  organisation  was  formed  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island,  and  a  display  of  physical  force  was  maude 
to  cow  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  crush  Sir  Robert  Peel  I  The  tempe- 
rance societies,  with  their  banners  and  their  bands  were  sucked  into  the  vortex, 
and  political  enthusiasm,  with  its  shadowy  visions  of  regeneration,  and  its  active 
development  of  a  spurious  and  sectarian  nationality,  seized  hold  of  the  popular 
mind  under  the  spells  of  the  sorcerer  who  evoked  the  phantom  of  repeal.  A 
mortal  blow  was  thus  struck  at  the  teetotal  movement.  For  despite  of  all  that 
Father  Mathew  could  do,  despite  of  his  manlv  and  even  heroic  refusal  to  com- 
promise the  independence  of  the  society  of  which  he  was  the  president,  the  ca- 
jolery of  the  agitator,  and  the  inflammatory  poetry  of  Young  Ireland  were  too 
powerful  for  hia  influence. 
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But  a  terrible  day  was  then  at  hand  when  with  wuling  hearts  the  people  of 
this  country  were  to  experience  the  evils  left  by  the  false  agitation  which  our 
present  Whig  viceroy  has  recently  denounced  in  his  letter,  applying  for  the  con- 
tinued suspension  of  the  HabeasCorpus  Act.  The  famine  was  at  hand  amongst 
a  people  who  had  been  taught  for  years  to  hate  England,  and  upon  whom 
every  species  of  delusive  art  that  a  charlatan  in  politics  could  invent  had 
been  practised  with  a  cruel  recklessness.  The  scourge  of  God*s  wrath  was 
upon  our  land.  -  The  day  was  coming  when  years  of  folly,  of  agitation  fomented 
to  fill  this  man's  purse — to  satisfy  that  man*s  paltry  ambition— agitation,  de- 
stroying the  sense  of  Ireland,  and  revolting  the  syntpathyo/England^yifeTeto 
be  avenged  by  the  spectacle  of  the  people  whose  fancies  had  been  so  falsely 
excited,  and  whose  minds  had  been  so  cruelly  misguided,  Iving  helpless  before 
the  nation  so  insulted  and  abused — the  slandered,  reviled,  and  calumniated 
England !  Then  came  the  ruin  of  our  gentry,  the  destruction  of  our  peasantry, 
the  agony  of  all  ranks.  The  heart  of  the  people  beat  no  more  with  exultation. 
They  found  at  last  that  for  years  they  had  neen  cajoled,  that  they  had  been  fol- 
lowing an  ignis  JbtuuSf  and  confiding  in  a  charlatan.  They  saw  their  countrr 
afflicted  with  the  most  woeful  of  heaven's  visitations,  and  they  witnessed  the 
most  unparalleled  exertions  ever  made  by  a  government  to  save  a  people  from 
destruction.  They  heard  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  expressing  with  honourable 
candour  his  admiration  of  the  exertions  made  to  save  the  people,  whose 
y  friends"  could  only  cavil  and  sneer,  and  display  their  noble  energies  in  abas- 
ing the  hands  that  fed  the  population,  or  in  denouncing  the  impotent  rebels 
who  had  spoiled  the  trade  of  agitation,  and  torn  the  masks  from  the  faces  of  the 
political  brawlers  who  bought  the  people  at  a  farthing  a-week^  a  penny  a-month, 
and  a  shilling  a-year,  and  sold  them  to  the  treasury  for  a  place  to  this  cousin, 
the  promise  of  one  to  another,  and  an  impunity  to  themselves  from  the  clumsT 
hands  of  a  maladroit  attorney-eeneral.  In  such  a  day — one  of  sorrow  and  of 
shame — one  to  be  thought  of  for  a  long  time  with  agony  to  numbers — all  moral 
advancement  was  neglected  for  the  cause  of  mere  physical  tmstentation. 

But  though  the  teetotal  movement  has  received  a  neavy  check  by  the  social 
consequences  of  the  famine,  a  vast  deal  of  good  has  been  effected.  A  popalar 
opinion  has  been  raised  against  drunkenness ;  and  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  Irishmen  were  induced  to  abandon  bpirituous  liquors,  is  in  itself  a  great  moral 
fsLCt  in  the  history  of  our  country.  No  one  can  despair  of  extraordinary  moral 
alterations  in  this  country  who  calmly  reflects  on  the  apparent  hopelessness,  some 
years  since,  of  expecting  a  change  in  the  national  love  of  strong  drinks. 

We  honour  Father  Mathew  as  a  man  who  has  given  us  good  grounds  for  not 
despairing  of  the  social  regeneration  of  our  people.  We  respect  him  for  bis 
moral  elevation  of  character,  his  freedom  from  selfishness,  and  his  contempt  for 
all  vulgar  ambition.  We  see  in  him  a  man  who  has  done  great  public  oene- 
fits  to  his  own  detriment.  His  private  resources  he  cheerfully  expended  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  has  given  up  his  time  and  care  to  the  service  of  hii 
countrymen.  Such  a  man,  who  never  abused  his  great  influence  for  political 
purposes,  deserves  to  be  honoured  and  regarded  with  affection  as  one  of  the 
worthies  of  our  island.  Praise  he  has  had  in  abundance.  Statesmen  in  both 
houses  of  parliament  have  acknowledged  his  public  services.  Journals  of  oppo- 
site parties  have  testified  to  his  disinterestedness.  He  has  won  at  the  same  time 
the  respect  of  the  rich  and  the  affection  of  the  poor.  May  his  health  be  still 
spared  by  Providence  to  enable  htm  to  pursue  his  virtuous  career ;  and  wheoi 
at  some  distant  day,  he  will  be  called  to  receive  the  reward  due  to  those  who 
toil  in  their  Maker*8  service,  may  his  example  allure  many  to  fbllow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Mathew  the  philanthropist  t 
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KXDIOAI.  SrPSBBTITIOira,  VAIRY   LORK,   AMD  SKCBAKTMKMT.. 


imiSB  FA1RT  ARCBJtOLOOT— THE  U9CHCRCHKD— BOW  TO  ORT  BACK  A  WIFE— TBB  "WORM  CBARM, 
A  BLABHBT  TALB — TUB  ROSCOMUON  DOCTOR,  A  LEGEND  OV  RATH  CROOHAIT — I!ITERI0R  OB 
TBB  FAIRY  PALACB—BOW  TO  ESCAPE— THE  FEE— FAIRY  MRDICINB— TESTS  FOR  F4IBT- 
STBICKBII — TBB  CHAHOKLINQ — THE  LUSMORR  AHU  TBB  "  BACKGORB"— TBB  PIPBB  OF  BAJ.- 
U9AOAB— TBB  KBEH — TBB   FAIRY   PATB,  A  LXOBRD  OF  JLODOU  CORRIB. 


For  learned  disquisitions  upon  fairy 
mjrthology  generally,  the  origin  and 
extension  of  the  belief  in  fairyism^  and 
the  derivation  of  the  English  word 
**  fairy,"  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
works  specially  devoted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  these  subjects.*  Spencer 
and  Sfaakspeare  have  embalmed  the 
fairy ology  of  England,  and  though 
the  flowery  vales  and  moonlit  glades 
•*  under  the  greenwood  tree,"  where 
revelled  of  old.  Puck  and  his  merry 
elfin  court,  are  now  traversed  by  the 
thronged  street,  or  smoke  with  the 
fiery  blast  furnace,  it  matters  little  to 
the  antiquary; — the  superstition,  the 
legend,  uie  ancient  rite,  the  popular 
belief  in 

**  Tmuf  damtds  mst  in  forest  vide," 

have  been  preserved ;  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  modern  investigators  to  dis- 
cuss questions  relative  to  their  identity^ 
or  inquire  what  vestiges  of  these  times 
or  notions  may  still  linger  in  such  few 
patches  of  the  hills  and  yellow  plains 
of  merry  England  as  railways  have 
not  burst  through,  or  among  such  por- 
tions of  the  people  as  mines,  mills,  and 
manufactories  have  neither  demor- 
alised or  divested  of  their  ancient 
poetic  feelings  and  traditions. 

The  following  learned  communica- 
tion, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our 
friend  Mr.  0*Dooovan,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  exposition  of  the  Irish  word 
for  fairy,  and  of  the  ideas  originally 
attached  to  that  mysterious  personage, 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  print : — 

**  The  word  tidhe  literally  means  a 
blast  of  windy  but  figuratively  a  phantom, 
a  fairy.  The  Latin  word  spiritus,  and 
the  Greek  irnuiui  {pneuma)  are  similarly 
applied,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 


that  these  terms  originally  meant  unnd 
or  breath, 

"  The  oldest  authority  in  which  the 
word  sidhe  occurs  is  Tirechan's  Anno- 
tations on  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  In  this 
work  the  word  aidhe  is  translated  Dei 
terreni,  or  gods  of  the  earth.  The 
two  daughters  of  Laeghaire,  King  of 
Ireland,  while  they  lived  with  their  fos- 
ter-father near  Rath-Croghan,  in  Con- 
naught,  entered  into  conversation  with 
St.  Patrick  about  God,  accord ine  to 
the  notions  which  they  had  of  their 
own  deities.  The  story  runs  thus  :  St. 
Patrick,  when  going  to  Tirawley,  rested 
for  the  night,  on  his  way,  at  a  fountain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Connaught,  and  he  and  his 
companions  had  begun  at  daybreak  to 
chaunt  their  morning  service,"  when  the 
two  young  princesses  coming  to  the 
fountain  at  that  hour  to  bathe,  were 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  group 
of  persons,  all  clothed  in  white  garments, 
and  holding  books  in  their  hands.  Ti- 
rechan  remarks,  that  they  took  the 
strangers  to  be  the  sidhcj  or  gods  of  the 
earth ;  and  that  on  their  inquiring  who 
the  strangers  were,  St.  Patrick  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  furnished 
of  instructing  them  in  the  nature  of 
the  true  God,  and  of  explaining  to 
them  the  leading  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  passage  in 
Tirechan  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  *  Deinde  autem  venit  S.  Patricius 
[cum  comitibus]  ad  fontem  qui  dicitur 
Clabach  in  lateribus  Crochan  contra 
ortum  soils,  et  sederunt  juxta  fbntem ; 
et  ecce  duae  filiae  Regis,  Loigairi,  Ethne 
Alba,  et  Fedelm  Rufa,  ad  fontem  more 
mulierum  ad  lavandum,  mand  venerunt, 
et  sinodum  sanctorum  episcoporum  cum 
Patricio  juxta  fontem  invenerunt;  et 
quocumque  essent  or  qu4cumque  formft, 
aut  quacumque  plebe,  aut  quacumoue 
regione,  non  coenoverunt.  Scd  illos 
viros  side,  aut  Veorum  terrenorum  aut 
fantasiam  sestimaverunt.' 


•  See,  in  particular,  Keightley's  "  Fairy  Mythology,"  vol.  i.  London,  1833. 
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"  Colgan,  in  a  note  upon  the  life  of 
Ethnea  and  Fedelmia,  at  1 1th  February, 
Acta  Sanctorum^  p.  56,  n.  b,  has  the  fol  • 
lowing  note  on  Viri  Sidhe,  *  Est  Hibernis- 
mns  spiritus  enim  hominibns  in  facie 
hnmani  apparentes  vocantur  Hibernic^ 
Mr-Sidhe  sea  Fir-Sitke,  i.  yiri  de  monti- 
bns  vel  collibns,  persons  namqne  qnas 
infestant  et  bine  rudis  popnlns  persua- 
sum  habent  anueniores  colles  domicUia 
eis  esse,  quia  e  tabbus  simulant  se  pro- 
dire.' 

'*  I  find  another  curious  reference  to 
an  evil  genius  called  nahhra  in  the 
Annals  of  Tighernach  and  of  the  Four 
Masters,  a.d.  266,  where  it  is  stated 
that  Maelgenn,  a  druid,  incited  a 
giabhra  at  Kine  Cormac,  son  of  Art, 
on  account  of  his  adoration  of  the  true 
Ood.  The  word  iiabhra  is  still  in  use 
in  East  Munster,  and  distinguished  from 

7)1^05  a  diminutive  of  x)*^  &  common 

fairj.  The  TY^BjU  Ct)n)C  U  the  ma- 
levolent, malignant,  ill-natured  fairy 
that  strikes  men  and  cattle  with  his 
54t;  3tt)t)T/64d,  or  venomous  dart, 
which  sometimes  causes  a  wound,  from 
which  blades  of  grass,  ^oAaeeas,  and 
sometimes  needles,  issue  I ! 

"  The  len^ndhe  is  the  fairy  leman, 
succubus,  or  familiar  female  sprite. 
The  badhbh,  or  bowa,  in  East  Munster, 
is  the  good-natured  female  sprite  that 
laments  the  deaths  of  old  families. 
When  my  grandfather  died  in  Leinster, 
in  1798,  Gleena  came  all  the  way  from 
Tonn  Cleena,  at  Glandore,  to  lament 
him ;  but  she  has  not  been  heard  ever 
since  lamenting  any  of  our  race,  though 
I  believe  she  still  weeps  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Drumaleague  in  her  own  coun- 
try, where  so  many  of  the  race  of 
Eoghan  More  are  dying  of  starvation." 

But  to  resume.  As  it  is  believed  that 
the  fairies  exercise  an  especial  influence 
upon  women  before  the  ceremonial  of 
churching  is  performed*  that  rite  is 
anxiously  required  by  the  Irish  pea- 
santry as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
female's  accouchement.  In  addition  to 
this*  the  old  Mosaic  ritual  is  still 
clung  to  by  the  ignorant  of  the  west, 
many  of  whom  believe  that  a  woman 
is  unclean  until  she  is  church ed,  and 
even  her  husband  considers  it  danger- 
ous or  unlucky  to  take  food  from  her 
hands.  It  is  considered  by  the  vulgar 
that  myriads  of  demons  flutter  round 
her,  and  it  is  even  said*  that  if  an  un- 
churched female  takes  water  from  a 
river,  or  washes  at  it*  the  fishes  will 
mark  their  disapprobation  by  quitting 
the  polluted  locality. 


In  certain  illnesses  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  accouchement,  and  parti- 
cularly in  those  unhappy  cases  of  tedi- 
ous recovery,  accompanied  by  mental 
aberration*  already  alluded  to  at  page 
557,  the  lower  orders  always  attribote 
the  state  of  the  patient  to  fairy  inter- 
ference— ^the  real  person*  it  is  be- 
lieved* not  being  physically  present, 
but  represented  by  one  of  the  good 
people*  who  has  assumed  the  featnra 
and  general  appearance  of  the  bdifi- 
dual.  Yet  no  ill  most  happen  to  the 
representative*  otherwise  the  abducted 
nurse  could  not  safely  be  recovered. 
And  even  if  death  ensues  in  this  or  in 
any  other  instance  of  fairy  poasewoo, 
there  is  a  popular  belief  in  some  parts 
that  the  spirit  of  the  rightful  owner 
again  takes  up  its  abode  in  its  eartU; 
tenement*  immediately  preceding  dis- 
solution* and  therefore  the  fact  of  re- 
turning consciousness  a  short  time 
before  the  soul's  departure  in  case  of 
raving  mania*  or  other  disturbance  of 
the  mental  faculties*  is  pointed  to  with 
confidence  as  establishing  thui  partica- 
lar  fact.  In  cases  such  as  those  re- 
ferred to  above*  a  degraded  friar  is 
generally  applied  to,  with  whose  avo- 
cation and  mode  of  core  we  shall  bare 
to  deal  in  another  chapter. 

There  are  ways  and  means  by  certain 
charms  and  mystic  rites  for  the  hosbaod 
(if  so  inclined)  to  bring  back  theahdocted 
wife;  but  for  some  reasons  best  known 
to  the  former*  they  are  seldom  pat  in 
practice*  indeed  so  rarely*  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  travel  to  Blarney 
for  a  well-authenticated  instance  illas- 
trative  of  this  belief.  Ever^bodj, 
and  Father  Horgan  himself  if  be 
were  alive*  but  he  isn't — and  more  b 
the  pity ! — will  swear  upon  the  book 
there  isn*t  a  word  of  lie  in  this— 

Betty  Sullivan  not  only  died  in 
childbirth*  but  was  washed,  laid  out 
and  waked,  and  more  than  that,  cried 
over  two  days  and  two  nights,  when 
her  husband  had  a  dream  that  she 
wasn't  dead  at  all*  but  onlv  carried  off 
by  some  of  the  good  people,  to  narse 
a  child  of  Donn  Firinne.  "  The  wo- 
man of  the  house'*  (that  was)  appeared 
to  htm  in  a  dream,  and  told  him  that 
if  he  had  still  any  "nature"  for  her,  be 
might  get  her  back  by  going  to  the 
cross-roads  of  Ballinatrny*  foreoinst  the 
fort  of  Lisnarayr*  at  twelve  o'clock  »t 
night*  and  there  performing  certain  in- 
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cantations^  as  precisely  at  that  hour  she 
was  to  pass  by  H'ith  a  grand  cavalcade 
of  fairy  ladies  and  gentlemen.  He  was 
to  know  her  by  seeing  her  mounted  on 
a  white  horse  at  the  rere  of  the  whole 
party.  First  of  all  he  was  to  provide 
himself  with  some  holy  water  and  a 
prayer-booky  as  well  as  some  sprigs  of 
yarrow  (archillea  roillifolium)>  which 
should  be  cut  by  moonlight  with  a  black- 
handled  knife,*  certain  mystic  words 
having  been  first  pronounced  on  the 
herb.  He  was  also  to  carry  with  him 
a  rosary,  and  above  all>  to  procure  a 
large  worm  in  young^t  the  use  of 
which  was  a  substitute  to  the  good 
people  for  his  wife,  as  it  is  very  hard 
to  bring  back  an  ailing  let  alone  a 
dead  person  from  fauryland  without  a 
substitute.  Having  arrived  at  the 
appointed  place,  he  >wa8  to  sprinkle 
with  holy  water  the  yarrow,  and  also 
make  a  circle  round  him  with  it  on  the 
road,  80  large  that  the  fairy  proces- 
sion should  pass  through  some  part  of 
it  in  their  progress. 

Having  made  the  circle,  he  was  next 
to  draw  the  figure  of  a  cross  with  a 
hazel  wand,  commencing  at  the  eastern 
and  ending  at  the  western  point  of  the 
compass.  He  should  then  repeat  cer- 
tain prayers  with  his  face  to  the  moon, 
and  waiting  until  the  cavalcade  ap- 
proached, he  was  at  once  to  fix  his 
eye  on  the  white  horse  of  his  wife,  and 


as  soon  as  she  approached  to  pull  her 
off,  if  possible,  without  going  outside 
the  circle  himself.  If  he  failed  in  this 
she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever.  The 
mystic  rites  and  all  the  necessary  cere- 
monial were  performed,  and  Biddy 
Sullivan  was  restored  to  her  people. { 
The  fairies,  though  they  are  so 
knowledgeable,  sometimes  require  the 
aid  and  assintance  of  mere  earthly 
practitioners,  particularly  in  the  obste- 
tric line  of  business.  Many  are  the 
stories  related  of  and  by  the  Irish 
midwife — ay,  more  than  ever  Carle- 
ton  told,  for  all  his  legendary 
lore,  and  gpraphic  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. Don't  we  ourselves  remember, 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  sitting  by, 
when  Judy  Mullowney,  the  luckiest 
woman  in  all  the  barony  of  Ballin- 
tubber,  and  that*s  a  great  saying- 
used  to  tell,  when  she  had  a  drop 
in,  and  was  what  you  might  call 
mogaiare,%  how  her  grandmother 
was  taken  off  of  a  fine  frosty  night, 
bv  a  gentleman  in  top  boots  and 
riding  a  grey  mare,  all  the  ways  to 
Shee-More,  in  the  county  Leitrim, 
just  under  Fionn  Mac  Coul,||  to  at- 
tend a  beautiful  lady  that  was  "  in  the 
straw"  there,  and  how  she  was  blind- 
folded, and  never  seen  the  daylight  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  till  she  came 
home  again.^  But  what  is  the  use  in 
talking    about    Judy's    grandmother. 


*  A.  black-handled  knife  is  an  indispensable  instrument  in  performing  certain 
rites,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  its  virtues  by-and-by.  It  is  employed 
in  the  ceremonial  of  Hallow- Eve,  and  also  in  the  mystic  ceremonies  performedf  at 
the  rising  of  the  new  moon,  as  well  as  in  certain  diabolic  mysteries  made  use  of  to 
induce  love,  &c.  &c. 

t  The  large  earth-worm  known  to  fishermen  as  the  caiUaigh.  is  held  in  g^eat  ve- 
neration, under  the  belief  that  it  is  a  fairy  woman,  in  that  condition  which  worms 
wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords.  It  is  therefore  carefully  avoided  by  females,  parti- 
cularly in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  as  should  it  be  crossed  at  this  time,  and  be 
accidentally  killed  by  them,  they  think  they  incur  the  risk  of  having  their  children 
fairy-stricken.  This  creature  must  not  here  be  confounded  with  the  eaiUaigh  moA, 
or  barbel  of  our  rivers  and  streams. 

X  At  Tnmon,  in  the  county  Tyrone,  there  is  a  graveyard  set  apart  for  females 
who  die  in  childbed,  and  aged  strangers  ;  it  is  called  Belia-na-mban,  the  women's 
burying-ground.  There  is  a  tradition  attached  to  this  old  cemetery,  that  if  any 
woman  sets  foot  therein  she  will  die  within  a  twelvemonth ;  consequently  all  the  fe- 
males remain  outside  during  the  interments.  In  the  same  locality  there  is  also  a 
KiUeen^  or  Reiig-na-Uinieb,  or  infants'  burying-ground  for  unbaptised  children. 
(See  our  former  article,  chap.  ii.  p.  560.)  In  the  same  place  there  is  also  a  tUlig- 
na-befear-gonta,  or  strangers'  burying-ground,  literally  the  wounded  man's  grave- 
yard. Strangers  are  always  interred  here.  This  ancient  superstition  concerning 
the  reparation  of  the  dead  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  of  Eastern  origin. 
Id  all  old  cemeteries,  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  was  always  set  apart  for 
burying  strangers  in.     This  at  Tumon  was,  no  doubt,  such  an  one. 

§' About  half  drunk — pretty  well,  I  thank  you. 

H  On  the  top  of  this  picturesque  hill  there  was  some  years  ago  a  rude  stone  eflSgy 
of  this  celebrated  Irish  champion. 

5  There  is  no  Iruh  term  for  midwife  but  bCAt)  6ob]t4d»i.e.,  assisting  woman* 
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that*8  dead  and  gone  these  sixty  years, 
when  it's  well  known  what  happened 
to  a  lady's  doctor  of  great  repute  in 
more  modern  times  by  half  a  century 
at  least. 

The  following  is  a  Roscommon  tale, 
repeated  of  a  winter's  night  in  the 
villages*  when  villages  existed,  from 
Slieve  Bawn  to  Rath  Croghan,  and 
from  that  through  the  fertile  plains  of 
Boyle  to  the  shores  of  Lough  O'Gara. 
Some  eighty  years  aeo,  when  potatoes 
were  plenty,  and  the  country  not  so 
much  broken  up  or  intersected  by  im- 
passable roads  leading  from  nowhere 
to  nowhere  (thanks  to  famine,  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  lavish  but 
most  injudicious  and  often  useless  dis- 
pensation of  English  gold),  the  only 
road  leading  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  ran 
through  the  fertile  plains  of  Rath 
Croghan,  famous  of  old  for  its  rath, 
the  head-quarters  and  palace  of  fairy 
miyesty.  About  the  period  to  which 
we  allude,  regularly-educated  medical 
practitioners  were  as  scarce  as  the 
roads  themselves.  The  only  one  of  any 
eminence  in  that  part  of  the  world  was 

Doctor ,  who  located  himself  in 

the  county  town,  and  to  his  other 

Qualifications  added  that  of  being  either 
escended  from  or  intimately  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  ancient  families 
in  the  province.  The  venerable  man 
who  is  introduced  as  the  chief  actor 
in  this  story,  lived  down  even  to  our 
own  time.  We  mind  him  well,  when 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  cantering 
along  on  his  spanking  chestnut — for 
he  rode  to  the  very  last — encased  in 
his  voluminous,  many-caped,  drab 
'*  riding  coat,"  his  broad-brimmed  lea* 
thern  hat,  buckskin  smalls,  top-boots, 
overalls,  and  spatter-dashes,  with  a 
red  culgee  coming  up  to  the  middle  of 
his  nose.  Oh !  it  was  a  great  sight  to 
see  that  man  strip  in  the  hall  of  a  cold 
night,  afore  he  went  up  to  the  ladies. 


No  representative  of  Hamlet's  grave- 
digger,  from  the  days  of  Will  Shak- 
speare  to  the  present,  ever  threw  off 
the  same  amount  of  covering,  and  no 
doctor  ever  will  again,  we  are  sore  \ 
where  would  they  get  it,  the  cratbun, 
them  that's  living  on  the  out-door 
relief  of  five  shilhngs  a-day,  witboot 
either  meat  or  drink  ? 

One  fine  evening  in  August  a  Mr- 
van  t,  splendidly  (&e8sed  in  the  rich 
livery  of  a  noble  family  residing  some 
twenty  miles  distant — his  fine  black 
horse  panting  and  teaming  as  if  be 
had  swam  through  the  Suck,  arrived 
at  the  practitioner's  door.  On  slight- 
ing he  presented  a  letter  to  the  doctor> 
requesting  his  immediate  attendance 
upon  Lady  .,  who  had  become 
suddenly  and  dangerously  ill.  The 
doctor *8  man  was  not  long  in  sad- 
dling his  horse,  and  off  they  started, 
at  a  dashing  pace,  the  servant  leading 
the  way  across  the  plains  of  Rath 
Croghan,  where  there  wasn't  a  boose 
to  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles  around 
on  the  monotonous  undulating  sarface 
they  traversed ;  nothing  but  the  loog- 
horned  bullocks  or  four-year-old  we- 
thers of  the  Balfes,  and  Parrels,  and 
Taaffes,  fattening  for  the  fair  of  BaiJi- 
nasloe.  After  a  couple  of  hours'  bard 
riding,  the  servant  who  conducted  the 
doctor  was,  to  his  apparent  annoj- 
ance,  suddenlv  stopped  at  the  entraoee 
of  an  avenue  leading  through  a  beaati- 
ful  park,  in  which  the  dim  outline  of 
a  noble  castellated  mansion  could  be 
seen  through  the  now  hxX  falling 
twilight. 

A  gentleman  here  presented  bimself 
at  the  gate,  handsonoely  dressed  in  tbe 
style  of  the  day,  with  a  cut  velvet  coat^ 
a  powdered  wig,  snow-white  roiBes  to 
his  shirt,  and  silver  buckles  in  bis 
shoes  and  breeches.  He  requested 
with  CTeat  earnestness  the  physician  to 
ride  down  to  the  house  for  a  minute,* 
to  see  a  lady  who  very  much  required 


The  following  Munster  legend  has  been  afforded  us  by  >fr.  Windele,  of  Cork,  to 
whom  we  owe  many  obligations :  "  A  woman  was  called*  on  one  night  to  act  as  ap  ae* 
coucheur.  She  was  carried  to  Rathmore,  and  was  told  by  her  guide  to  take  neither 
money  nor  victuals  from  those  to  whom  she  was  going,  but  to  ask  three  requests,  and 
they  would  be  granted  to  her.  After  her  professional  services  were  over,  she  de- 
clined the  offer  of  money,  meat,  and  drink,  but  demanded  the  three  followioe  gifts 
for  her  offspring  and  posterity  ;  proficioncy  in  angling,  in  learning,  and  in  gaoibling--* 
which  seem  to  have  been  granted,  for  to  this  day  her  descendants  are  famous  in  tbeie 

Qualifications ;  but  they  bear  the  reputation  of  being  fair  players.**    See  also  "  Tbe 
rish  Midwife,"  in  Carfeton's  '*  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry." 
*  Riding  down  "  for  a  minute,"  or  doing  anything  for  a  minute,  in  Inland,  ins 
by  no  means  expressive  of  so  short  a  portion  of  time.    Hinutes  counted  as  notaioff 
The  railways  first  began  to  make  us  punctual  and  to  know  the  real  value  of  tine. 
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his  professioiial  services.  The  servant 
expostulated^  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  the  doctor's  not  making  any  delay ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose — the  gentleman 
toolc  the  doctor's  horse  by  the  reins 
and  led  him  up  to  the  ha1I-door>  where 
a  groom  took  charge  of  the  animal, 
and  the  physician  and  his  companion 
entered  the  house  together.  They 
passed  through  a  spacious  hall,  flanked 
by  at  least  a  dozen  servants  on  either 
side,  io  gold  lace  liveries^  to  a  noble 
saloon,  and  after  traversing  several 
winding  passages,  the  physician  was 
introduced  into  the  apartment  of  a 
lady,  at  whose  bedside  his  conductor 
retired.  This  lady  had  a  black  veil 
thrown  over  her  which  entirely  con- 
cealed her  face,  and  she  never  spoke  a 
word  ;  but  after  the  doctor  had  at- 
tended to  her  wants,  she  pointed  to  a 
bell,  which  he  rang,  when  the  gentle- 
man again  appeared,  and  having  heard 
a  favourable  account  of  the  patient*s 
progress,  presented  him  with  forty 
yellow  guineas.  Those  were  the  times 
for  the  doctors !  It's  not  all  as  one  as — 
but  no  matter,  the  physician  returned 
through  the  saloon  by  which  he  entered. 
The  owner  of  the  mansion  expressed 
many  thanks  for  his  attention,  and 
praised  his  professional  skill,  inviting 
him  at  the  same  time  into  the  ban- 
queting-room,  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment after  his  long  ride.  The  doctor 
afler  some  faint  excuse  consented,  and 
was  then  introduced  into  a  splendid  suit 
of  apartments,  filled  with  most  fashion- 
able company,  some  divided  into  par- 
ties, who  played  at  cribbage,  five-and- 
twenty,  and  Pope  Joan,  and  others 
dancing.  **  Och,  'tis  there,"  says  Darby, 
when  relating  this  tale,  "was  the  music 
that  would  rise  the  heart  of  a  Presby- 
terian, and  the  dancing  that  flogged 
the  world  ;  some  of  them  timing  it 
mighty  easy  in  a  thing  they  called  a  mi- 
nuet, all  made  up  of  bows,  and  scrapes, 
and  curtsies,  and  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  sideways  across  the  flure ; 
others  futting  a  reel,  and  the  full  up  of  a 
fair  of  people,  all  of  real  quality,  cutting 
jigs  and  hornpipes,  and  moving  about 
in  country  dances  through  other 
to  no  end.  There  were  pipers  and 
fiddlers  till  you'd  get  black  in  the  face 
counting  them  ;  and  as  the  doctor 
passed  through  them,  they  struck  up 
his  favourite  tunes.  *  Now,  Jemmy, 
your  sowl  to  glory,*  the  fiddler  'id  cry 
to  the  piper,  *  l>ellows  us  up  the  best 


in  your  bag  for  the  hearts  blood  of 
OTarrell ;  rattle  us  out  "  Planxty 
Connor,"  or  "  Shawn  Bue,"  "  The 
hare  in  the  corn,"  or  **  Thierna 
Mayo,"  for  he's  come  of  the  ould  sort.' 
While  the  piper,  as  he  fingered  the 
drones,  and  gathered  his  bag  under 
the  power  of  his  elbow,  would  turn  to 
the  fiddler  and  challenge  him  for 
'  Drive  the  geese  to  the  bog,'  '  The 
hen's  march,'  *  Tatter  Jack  Walsh,* 
•  The  frost  is  all  over,'  and  other 
Connaught  airs.** 

Among  the  musicians  the  doctor 
thought  he  recognised  some  old  ac- 
quaintances that  he  remembered  in 
the  backs  of  t|ie  tents,  and  by  the 
custom  gaps  of  Ballinafad  ;  but  before 
he  could  speak  to  any  of  them,  the 
gentleman  with  the  velvet  coat  hur- 
ried him  off  to  the  supper-room, 
"  where  there  was  fish,  fowl,  and 
flesh  beyant  the  counting.  Troth  it 
would  take  the  sight  of  your  eyes  to 
see  all  the  ateing  and  drinking  that 
was  there  ;  roast  and  boiled  ;  hot  and 
cold  ;  first  and  second  courses,  and 
removes  ;  lashings  andlavings  ;  Zaun- 
awaulia ;  no  stint,  but  the  best  of 
everything— not  to  spake  of  the  malt, 
and  wine,  and  spirits^  that  was  to  the 
fore." 

"  Won't  you  take  something,**  says 
the  gentleman ;  •<  if  you  don't  eat  itself, 
won't  you  taste  a  glass  of  scaltheen,j  ust 
to  keep  the  cowld  out  of  your  bones  as 
you're  going  home  ?'*  "  No,  thank  you," 
says  the  doctor,  **  I'm  by  no  means 
druthy ;"  for  when  in  the  act  of  sit- 
ting on  a  sofa  beside  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  with  a  skin  like  alyblaster,  he 
felt  something  press  his  foot,  and  at 
the  same  time  she  whispered  in  bis 
ear,  "As  an  old  friend  I  tell  you, 
neither  ate  nor  drink,  while  you  are 
where  you  are.** 

He  was  urgently  pressed  by  many 
of  the  company,  and  his  host  in  par- 
ticular, to  partake  of  some  of  the  deli- 
cacies by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
but  these  he  altogether  declined,  so 
they  left  him  to  himself;  and  after 
some  time — while  he  was  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  young  lady — he  found 
his  eyelids  grow  very  heavy,  and  from 
thenceforward  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  what  occurred  until  he  was 
roughly  shaken  by  the  shoulder,  a 
voice  at  the  same  exclaiming,  "  The 
top  of  the  morning  to  your  honour.** 
Cold,  stiff,  and  lost  in  amazement,  the 
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physician  raised  himself  up  a  little, 
and  asked  where  he  was.  **  Faix, 
your  honour,  I  don*t  know,  if  you  are 
not  lying  on  ould  Father  Maurice's 
tombstone,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Eastersnow,  and,  by  my  sowkins,  a 
hard  bed  and  a  cowld  boulster  you 
had  of  it."      ' 

The  doctor  inquired  of  the  man-^ 
who  was  the  neighbouring  pound- 
keeper — if  he  had  seen  his  horse. 
<<  Faith  an'  that  I  have.  I  found  him 
in  the  pound,  and  that's  what  brought 
me  to  look  for  your  honour,  for  bad 
scran  to  me  if  ever  I  saw  a  mortal 
thing  get  into  it  afore,  sarra  as  much 
as  an  eel  itself,  and  the  gate  locked, 
and  the  key  in  my  pocket.  But  myself 
believes  the  good  people  (God  protect 
me  and  mine  from  harm)  had  a  hand 
in  your  honour." 

The  doctor  said  nothing  ;  but  after 
giving  a  gratuity  to  the  pound>keeper, 
mounted  and  rode  away^  comforting 
himself  for  being  almost  benumbed 
with  cold,  and  running  the  chance  of 
getting  the  gout  or  the  rheumatism, 
by  feeling  for  the  yellow  boys  in  his 
pocket ;  but  to  add  to  his  astonish- 
ment, be  found  in^ their  stead  only  a 
few  pookaun  berraghs.* 

For  description  sake,  the  subject  of 
popular  medicine  might  be  divided  into 
the  administration  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances— generally  herbs — for  we  do  not 
find  that  minerals  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  any  of  our  popular  prescrip- 
tions, although  animal  substances  do, 
and  are  often  had  recourse  to  in  a  very 
revolting  manner  ; — the  performance 
of  certain  operations  with  or  without 
ceremonies,  prayers,  or  incantations — 
resort  to  sacred  shrines,  ancient  ruins, 
and  blessed  wells,  in  which  case  faith 
is  the  moving  power — working  on 
the  imagination,  by  means  of  a  charm — 
or  the  invocation  and  communion  with 


certain  unknown  or  invisible  b^ngs, 
particularly  the  fairies  ;  and,  finally, 
the  mixture  of  supernatural  influence 
with  ordinary  remedial  means.  The 
fourth  and  last  division  may  be  consi- 
dered under  the  head  of  fury  cur»i 
which  this  chapter  is  intended  to  iUos- 
trate. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  cer- 
tain maladies  which  are  believed  to  be 
caused  by  supernatural  agencv ;  ib^ 
the  most  remarkable  of  these,  oeade 
those  already  specified,  are  swoons, 
apoplexy,  or  any  sudden  depriratioo 
of  the  senses  ;  hysterics,  and  that 
peculiar  state  denominated  catalepsy, 
as  well  as  epilepsy,  insanity,  and  psra- 
lysis  ;  and,  also,  whenever  ravbg  or 
incoherence  occurs  in  the  nrogress  of 
other  diseases,  as,  for  example,  in  fever. 
In  these  cases  the  peasantry  fonnerlj 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  odl  io  the 
doctor  in  the  first  instance  '*  for  fear 
he'd  bleed  them ;"  and  so  far  as  the  rea- 
son was  concerned,  it  was  often  a  jadi- 
cious  one ;  but  these  instances  of  fairy* 
stricken  are  not  now  so  generally  be- 
lieved, nor  treated  as  such,  as  those  io 
which  young  children  become  affected 
with  a  sort  of  wasting,  denomiDated 
by  medical  men  marasmus.  Sach 
cases  assume  an  appearance  of  senility 
and  decrepitude,  which,  it  is  said*  the 
fairies  in  their  natural  state  possess. 
The  body  and  limbs  become  wasted  to 
a  degree ;  the  abdomen  becomes  pro- 
minent ;  the  head  is  apparently  Urgtf 
than  natural ;  the  features  get  shriTel- 
led,  and  greatly  resemble  those  of  ex- 
treme old  age,  the  eyes  b^ng  snnkeOf 
and  the  mouth  and  nose  pin^edi  as  if 
from  hunger  ;  the  voice  is  hoarse  and 
raucous,  and  at  times  squeeling ;  and 
the  skin  in  manv  parts  of  the  bodr 
becomes  covered  with  long  wbitiiii 
hairs,t  giving  altogether  a  most  su- 
pernatural aspect  to  the  child.    At  the 


t 


Otherwise  Bolcaun-Beakys,  fuz  balls,  fairy  stools,  or  dried  fnngi. 

This  hirsute  condition  b  often  an  accompaniment  of  famine :  and  we  have  seen 
it  produced  in  a  few  weeks  by  deterioration  in  the  (quality  or  deficiency  in  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  food.  It  would  be  nnsuited  to  the  pages  of  > 
non-professional  periodical  to  give  a  medical  description  of  those  diseases,  the 
superstitious  practices  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  which  it  is  our  intention  to  iUn^ 
trate.  Professional  men — ^particularly  Irish  country  practitioners — are  ver^  eon- 
versant  with  the  disease  we  have  described  above,  which  is  denominated  m  the 
Gaelic  cnait  or  cnaoidh — a  wasting  or  decay.  According  to  the  late  Irish  ^'^^"^ 
the  medical  memoir  of  which  we  refer  &ur  readers— (see  pages  xxxiiand  xzxiii)  123,82S 
deaths  are  said  to  have  taken  place  from  this  disease  alone  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  1841.  In  a  note  to  tne  description  of  this  disease,  it  is  stated—**  Anm- 
quiry  into  the  sources  of  Irish  *  cures '  and  *  charms  *  would  throw  much  ^t 
upon  many  topics  of  antiquity,  and  elicit  such  legendery  lore  as  would  assist  botD 
the  topographer  and  the  historian." 
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same  time^  the  mental  facalties  often 
appear  to  be  precociously  developed^ 
and  the  appetite  is  in  some  cases  most 
voracioQS. 

In  such  a  state  of  things>  nothing 
IV ill  persuade  the  peasant  mother  that 
thi:3  is  her  own  child.  She  believes  it  to 
be  **  fairy-stricken,*'  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  west,  skittkaun  (touched),  or  in 
English,  "backgone;**  and  she  is  per- 
suaded that  her  own  pausteen*  is  with 
the  good  people,  dancing  to  the  music 
of  fairy  pipes  in  one  of  the  neighbour- 
irv?  raths,  and  that  the  imp  which  occu- 
pies its  place  is  no  ofTspring  of  hers.  In 
the  north,  the  word  "  elfshot,"  though 
generally  applied  to  cattle,  is  some- 
times ased  to  define  this  state.  Buailte^ 
or,  simply,  **  struck,"  is  also  employed 
to  express  the  same  idea,  as  well  as  the 
more  ancient  and  mythological  term 
paUa,\  which  is  used  principally  in  the 
south.  The  term  sliastaire  is  applied 
to  elfshot  children  in  the  south  when 
they  grow  tall  and  meagre. 

Under  the  impression  of  this  fairy 
inflttenee,  cures,  charms,  and  incanta- 
tions— some  of  rather  a  potent  char- 
acter —  are  generally  resorted  to, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
relief  to  the  sufferer,  or  of  putting  to 
the  test  the  supposed  supernatural 
possession  7  and  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  death  accruing  therefrom  has 
come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
writer.  Of  these  tests— the  employ- 
ment of  the  lussmore,  or  fairy  fin- 
ger (the  foxglove  or  digitalis) — is 
one  of  the  most  frequent ;  and  its 
baneful  effects  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  incident,  which  occurred 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago. 

A  child  labouring  under  the  affec- 
tion just  described  had  been  missed 
from  the  neighbourhood  for  some 
time  ;  and  one  day  upon  our  meeting 
the  mother  and  asking  for  *^the  back- 
gone,"  the  following  conversation  took 
place  : — **  Troth,  plase  your  honor, 
I*m  proud  to  say  he's  off,  and  may  all 
the  bad  luck  go  with  him." 

'*Why;  has  he  died?" 


"  No,  in  troth,  sarra  die  ;  the  likes 
of  them  never  dies ;  but  he's  gone, 
anyhow,  the  thievin'  villain.  There 
he  was  in  the  corner,  aitin'  and  drinkin^ 
every  individual  pin'sworth  we  gave 
him,  talking  into  himself,  and  as  cute 
as  a  leprechaun.  At  last  I  thought 
to  myself  it  wasn't  lucky  to  have  him 
in  the  house  at  all.  More  betoken* 
the  neighbours  and  everybody  wor 
beginnin'  to  say  he  wasn't  right,  whin 
they  used  to  come  in  and  see  him 
lookin'  so  wise,  and  hear  him  screechin' 
for  all  the  world  like  a  young  scaul- 
thaun  ;X  ^n^  he'd  ate  the  world  itself. 
Sure  Catbreena  na  Mentha  tould  me 
to  hould  him  over  the  fire  on  the 
griddle,  but  my  heart  failed  me  when 
he  began  to  bawl.  So  one  fine  windy 
day  goin'  on  Shuraft,  I  stript  him  to 
his  pelt,  and  left  him  sittin'  on  the 
horaun,%  and  when  there  was  a  furl- 
wind  in  the  garden,  and  that  I  knew 
the  gentry  were  on  the  move,  I  opened 
the  two  doors,  and  then  I  stood  on 
the  thrashald,  and  held  him  out  upon 
the  shovel  to  them,  but  sarrah  bit  the 
worse  nor  the  better  he  was  of  it 
when  I  put  him  back  in  the  cradle,  only 
he  kept  on  aitin'  the  more,  and  watchin* 
and  listinin'  to  everything  we  said. 

"  At  long  run,  when  I  was  fairly  bet 
upll  with  keepin'  him,  and  afeerd  to 
kill  him  outright  least  any  misfortune 
might  happen  to  the  rael  wan,  I  went 
to  the  churchyard  of  Kilkeeven  ar' 
by  the  Suck,  one  fine  starlight  night, 
and  pulled  an  aprooful  of  the  lusmore^ 
and  when  I  came  home,  I  put  down  a 
rousin'  fire  of  stone  turf,  and  I  boiled 
a  potful  of  the  herib  till  the  juice  was 
as  strong  as  would  float  an  e^ — and  he 
watchin'me  all  the  while.  'My  lad,'says  I» 
'I  won't  be  keepin'  you  any  longer ;  sar- 
rah house-room  you'll  get  here  for  the 
future  ;'  so,  avourneen,  I  repeated  the 
prayer  that  Cathaleen  taught  me,  over 
the  pot,  and  then  I  pops  him  into  it,  hot 
and  warm,  to  the  neck,  till  you'd  think 
it  would  scald  a  pig,  but  it  only  made 
him  screech  the  more ;  and  then,  as  that 
was  no  use,  I  opened  his  mouth,  and 
poured  a  cup-full  of  it  down  his  throat." 


*  Patuteen — A  little  child.    Neenaun  and  oaurlugh,  a  baby,  or  infant. 

t   Gunta,  from  yvm :  a  mortal  but  a  bloodles^wound. 

I  ScaulthauHf  an  unfledged  crow,  or  any  young  bird.     From  the  ravenous  appe- 


tite and  peculiar  cry  of  these  creatures,  the  simile  is  verv  apt 
'aim,  a  sheepskin  or  goatskin  stretchd  like  a  tamborin 


orme  over  a  sieve-rim. 


m 


§  BorauH, 

Ij  Beaten,  or  "  bet,"  is  a"very  expressive  term,  used  by  the  lower  orders,  to 
dicate  being  '*  done  up." 

TOi*.  XXXIII. — NO.  cxcvm.  3  d 
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Here  she  stopt,  gi^ng  us  a  knowing 
expressive  wink»  which  the  imiigina- 
tion  of  one  conversant  with  Irish  su- 
perstitions could  easily  interpret ;  but 
as  we  were  anxious  to  draw  her  on  to 
the  catastrophe,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Saxon  friend  who  was  present,  we  ap- 
peared not  to  understand  the  hint,  and 
asked  whether  the  ''cure"  was  ef- 
fectual? "Effecthul!  is  it?— Och, 
nee  hinnann  shin*  it  was ;  for  before 
balf-an-hour  about,  he  died  dancing! 
and  then  when  I  washed  him  and  laid 
blm  out,  there  was  the  corpse  of  my 
own  purty  child  left  in  the  place  of  the 
ihanleigh;^  only  it  was  a  little  thinner 
than  when  they  first  took  him  from  me." 

The  fairy  finger,  or  purple  digi- 
talis, is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  our 
Irish  indigenous  plants,  and  possesses 
most  powerful  sedative  properties.  In 
the  Gaelic  it  is  called  the  Luss  more,  or 
the  great  herb,  and  sometimes  S|4'64u 
tl^)be,  i.e.,  the  fairy  herb  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  used  by  the  herb- 
doctors  for  a  variety  or  cures  be- 
sides that  specified  above. 

There  was  a  woman  lived  at  one  side 
of  Ballinagar,  the  mother  of  a  large 
family  of  boys  and  girls,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  settled  and  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  so  that  Nancy  Keeffe  was 
no  chicken  at  the  time  to  which  our 
tale  refers.  Well,  to  the  wonder  of 
all  the  neighbours,  she  became  "  that 
way"  again,  and  in  course  of  time 
presented  her  husband,  Tom  Com- 
Dattle^  with  a  fine  man-child,  two 
inches  longer  and  two  pounds  heavier 
than  any  infant  the  midwife  or  the 
gossips  ever  saw  before.  It  thrived  to 
about  the  end  of  the  third  year,  at 
which  time  the  parents  thought  it  be- 
came "wee8hie."§    However,  it  conti- 


nued to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  like 
other  children,  but  it  became  at  last 
very  old-fashioned,  and  talked  quite 
different  from  children  of  its  time  of 
life.  This  state  of  things  continued 
up  to  the  eighth  year,  when,  one  fine 
Sunday  morning,  all  the  family  went  to 
mass  except  the  servant  girl,  who  was 
left  to  mind  the  little  boy.  She  had 
occasion  to  leave  the  house  for  a  short 
time,  and  on  approaching  it  again, 
she  was  startled  to  hear  the  sound  of 
bagpipes,  playing  up  very  lively  music. 
She  entered  the  house,  expecting  to 
meet  Tom,  the  itinerant  piper,  but  to 
her  utmost  astonishment,  she  found 
the  little  shrivelled  gentleman  in  the 
boss  (straw  chair),  harnessed  with  a 
beautiful  set  of  pipes.  She  was  in  the 
act  of  running  out  of  the  house,  when 
the  ''  chap"  called  her  back,  and  told 
her  not  to  be  at  all  surprised  at  what 
she  saw,  and  that  if  she  promised  to 
say  nothing  about  it,  he  would  play 
her  "Moddia-na-Blondie;"!  "The Hu- 
mours of  Glinn,"  and  other  favourite 
airs,  and  that  his  playing  at  that  mo- 
ment was  caused  by  the  birth  of  his 
third  child  the  night  before.  •'  Thun- 
der an  ouns,"  says  the  girl,  "  what's 
this  for,  and  I  lying  and  rising  in  the 
one  house  with  you  this  twelvemonth !" 
She  ran  out,  and  did  not  venture  to 
return  until  the  entire  family  came 
home ;  when  she  told  what  had  oc- 
curred. They  all  entered  the  house 
together,  but  the  boss  was  empty. 
After  a  diligent  search,  however,  the 
sheogue  was  found  behind  a  meal  stan,f 
stiff  dead,  cowld,  and  as  black  as  the 
sole  of  your  shoe,  with  a  cupogue 
(dock  leaf)  under  his  oxter,  and  a 
feoraun**  in  his  hand,  the  remains  of 
the  bag  and  chanter  I 


*  It  is  not  all  as  one — i.  e.,  as  a  doctor's  curse.  f  A  very  old  man. 

i  In  the  west,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  the  married 
woman  always  retains  her  maiden  name.  We  have  seen  some  ludicrous  scenes  of 
legal  perplexity  at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions,  arising  out  of  this  practice. 

^  Weeshie,  wee  or  weeney — One  of  those  northern  expressions  which  have  crept 
into  Connaught  on  the  way  farther. 

I  This  is  a  very  old  and  favourite  air  in  Connaught ;  it  is  properly  Maide  na  bpiunn- 
daidhe,  the  planting  stick ;  or  Gairdin  na  bplanndaidhe,  the  garden  of  the  plants  ;  and 
we  remember,  when  we  were  quite  a  child,  an  old  bcggarwoman  singing  and  dancing 
to  this  tune,  in  a  sort  of  pantomimic  raoveraentf  representing  the  planting,  manur- 
ing, moulding,  weeding,  diggingi  and  pitting  of  the  potato.  It  bore  a  strange  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  Romaic  dancot  representing  the  making  of  wine.  We  lately 
procured  the  tune  from  a  piper  on  his  way  to  the  workhouse. 

%  A  barrel,  with  a  cover  to  it,  is  called  a  stan  or  stand. 

**  The  Phoraun,  Foordn  or  tirann  is  not  the  spindle-tree,  as  some  of  the  diction- 
aries define  it,  but  the  Sphindgylium,  or  great  cow  parsnip  with  which  the  children 
In  the  country  make  popguns  and  squirts,  as  well  tisfeedoges,  or  whistles  and  fifes. 
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"From  thence,  %  finlry  thee  omrllling  reft, 
Tht  re,  ••  thou  ileep'st  In  tender  ■wnddling  band, 

Asd  her  have  elfin  brood  then  for  thee  lefU 
Su  h,  men  do  changelings  cull,  so  changed  by  fairy 
tl.eft." 

Mr.  Grower's  story  of  the  Brewery 
of  Eggshells,  is  a  graphic  illustration 
of  this  belief,  which  is  comraon  to 
most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  in  the  British  isles  is  now  chiefly 
confined  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.* 

To  preserve  the  new-born  child 
from  fairy  influeuce,  the  Northern  wife 
sews  up  a  knitting-needle,  a  horseshoe 
nail,  and  a  darning-needle,  as  well  as 
a  bit  of  its  father's  coat,  in  its  dress ; 
and  whenever  she  leaves  the  house, 
she  places  the  tongs  across  the  cradle, 
and  puts  a  quenched  coal  in  the  child's 
bib.  It  is  considered  unlucky  for  one 
woman  to  hand  a  child  to  another  the 
iirst  time  it  leaves  the  house.  From 
the  observance  of  this  very  ancient 
custom,  arose  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  evidence  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
supposititious  children  (Keon  v.  Keen), 
that  caused  so  much  noise  in  Con- 
naught  some  years  ago. 

A  ithough  the  fairy  gentry  have  never 
been  accused  of  road -jobbing,  yet  are 
they  exceedingly  tenacious  of  the  rights 
and  royalties  connected  with  their  high- 
ways and  by-ways,  so  that  they  fre- 
quently inflict  those  who  venture,  even 
unwittingly,  to  obstruct  their  paths, 
with  the  severest  penalties  ;  and  often 
no  less  a  forfeit  than  death  itself 
has  been  inflicted  for  so  grave  an 
offence.  The  executive  of  fairy  ma- 
jesty is  not  content  with  a  single  vic- 
tim in  such  instances ;  the  law  is  al- 
lowed to  take  its  full  course  until  the 
crime  has  been  not  only  atoned  for,  but 
the  obstruction  removed.  Thus,  when 
several  of  a  family  have,  either  owing 
to  hereditary  taint,  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  situation,  or  other  circum- 
stances, been  carried  off  in  succession 
by  consumption,  or  some  such  linger- 
ing complaint,  it  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  the  house  in  which  they  died  hav- 
ing been  unluckily  built  upon  the  fairy 
path.  This  is  generally  discovered  by 
means  of  a  "  travelling  woman,"  a  sort 
of  schtder,  half  mendicant,  half  quack, 


generally  a  stout,  strapping,  "  black- 
avized,**  hard-featured,  middle-aged 
woman,  '^out  of  the  North:**  as,  in 
both  Connaught  and  Munster,  the 
knowledge  and  power  of  a  north  coun- 
try-woman is  deemed  more  eflBcacious 
than  that  of  all  others  put  together  ; 
for  sure  all  the  witchcraft  and  magic 
comes  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  black 
north.  The  remedy  is  obvious  and 
indispensable.  To  appease  the  offended 
sylvan  deities,  and  avert  further  mis- 
chief, the  house  must  be  removed,  no 
matter  at  what  cost,  or  how  incon- 
venient, once  the  fairy- woman  has  pro- 
nounced its  doom.  To  our  own  know- 
ledge, and  that  of  several  of  our 
friends,  the  cabin  has,  under  such 
circumstances,  been  pulled  down,  and 
either  built  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  or  a  few  yards  to  the  right  or 
left  of  its  original  locality.  Let  the 
following  Joyce  Country  tale  illustrate 
this  peculiar  superstition,  as  well  as 
afford  a  good  specimen  of  the  mourning 
of  an  Irish  peasant  mother,  given,  as 
it  generally  is,  partly  in  English  and 
partly  in  Irish,  with  all  the  pathos  and 
soul-stirring  energy  which  those  who 
have  ever  heard  it  know  that  it  fully 
possesses  : — 

"  Oh,  wirra  strue,  wirra  strue — dee^ 
lish  deeIishfgad-(Ie'Shin,whsiVs  this  for. 
Amn't  I  the  unlucky  and  misfortunate 
woman  this  day,  to  be  sitting  here 
under  the  foot  of  Ben  Levee,  and  the 
last  of  my  four  fine  boys  under  the 
cowld  clay  in  Inch-an-Goill.f  Och, 
och !  I'll  never  be  the  same  again. 
O  Thierna,  can  it  be  that  the  full  four 
of  ye  are  laid  weak  and  low  this  night. 
Oh,  wirra,  wirra,  my  four  fine  boys, 
ye  that  were  the  joy  of  my  heart,  my 
four  children !"  were  the  passionate 
expressions — uttered  in  a  low,  whining 
tone — of  Honor  Donnelly,  as  she 
rocked  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  a  creepy  stool  beside  the  de- 
caying embers  of  a  neglected  fire,  ou 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  her  last 
son's  funeral. 

*^  Och,  Cormac  darling,  you  that 
war  the  pride  of  my  sowl.  Ochone, 
ochone,  gadhow,  gadhow,  dhow,  oh  /->« 
(for  ever,  for  ever,  ever). 


•  See  Train's  "  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  **  Waldron's  Description  of  th« 
Manx  Customs,"  *'  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ministrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  and 
EUift'fl  edition  of  "  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities." 

t  Inch-an-G«iil,  an  island  in  Lough  Corrib,  celebrated  for  its  burial-place,  and 
ancient  inscriptions. 
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''  Oh,  musha,  go  voria  Dia  ortih 
astore  you  were,  that  Til  never  see  you 
again»  my  fair-baired  laneuh. 

**  Mo  chuid  don  Theel  Au»  'tis  you 
tbat  were  the  patha — gra  machre€,  my 
own  heart's  blood;  the  siffbt  of  my  eyes 
is  ffone  with  you.  Och,  the  worms 
pioked  your  neart — they  didr-^ohone, 
ohone. 

"  Oh,  wo,  u>o,  wo!  O  Thierna» 
Thierna^  what  shall  I  do — what  shall 
I  do.  Am  I  alive  at  2\\,  at  all.  Ar- 
rah,  neighbours  achree^  don't  ye  pity 
me — don*t  ye  pity  me.  Did  ye  ever 
before  see  the  likes— did  je  ever  see 
before  such  a  cretuih  maidne  as  this. 

"  One  by  one  they  were  taken  from 
me,  my  four  beautinil  boys,  and  Cor- 
mac  Begi  the  last  of  them.  O  Thierna« 
'tis  little  I  thought  I'd  live  to  see  this. 
Och,  gurm  hut  gurm  agus  cosgim  mi 
hUf  the  Lord  be  with  you  this  nighty 
and  send  ye  all  to  glory.  I  thought  ye 
would  be  crying  over  me,  and  rowing 
my  ould  body  off  to  the  blessed  island. 

"  Och,  cushla  machree,  Paddy,  dar- 
lin',  wer'n't  you  the  flower  of  the  flock^ 
with  your  two  blew  eyes  as  bright  as 
the  stream  that's  dancmg  over  the  fall 
of  the  As  Rua.  Arrah«  Paddy  avour- 
neeuy  heavy  is  your  sleep,  that  you  are 
not  comin'  home  to  me.  Do  you  pity 
your  mother  to-night — ^me,  that  gave 
you  the  suck  five  quarters,  and  that 
rocked  you  in  your  cradle  for  many*8 
the  long  night — why  don't  you  speak 
to  me  ?     Ochoney  ochone,  ochone,  oh  t 


**  Arrah,  Jemmy,  iikoire  macftrse, 
why  did  you  leave  me.  Ock,  gad  e 
shin,  whafs  this  for.  Why  did  joa 
go  from  me,  and  leave  me  here  with- 
out one  to  help  me.  Tis  yon  that  com- 
forted me  when  the  rest  would  be 
playing  out  in  the  moneen.  Sure  you'd 
come  to  lay  your  little  head  in  mj  kp, 
and  tell  me  stories  to  keep  off  the 
lonely.  Ochone,  gadhow,  dow!  ochone^ 
ochone,  oh  I 

**Orrah  wirrah  twrroA— what's  this 
for,  Michauleen,  Michauleen,  ma  rm 
cree,  what  are  you  doing?  isn't  the 
strings  of  my  heart  houlding  yon,  and 
why  don't  you  come  back  to  me,  no 
gU,  with  your  cheeks  like  the  rose«, 
and  your  hair  aequal  to  the  flax  itself. 
Och  I  mavrone  I  Sure  the  cows  and 
the  goats  do  be  lookin*  for  yoo,  to 
drive  them  home  in  the  evenings. 

<<  Och,  my  darlings,  and  are  ye  all 
gone,  ochone — who'll  buy  me  the  coat, 
and  the  ribbon,  or  bring  me  home  the 
tabaccy  from  the  market?  Och» 
who'll  take  care  of  me  when  I'm  oold, 
and  carry  my  four  bones  o?er  the 
blue  waters  ?  Ohl  Thierna,  ochmt 
ochone,  ochone,  gadhow,  gadhow,  dhffitt 
oh  /"• 

The  slanting  beams  of  the  western 
sun  fell  through  the  open  door  upoo 
the  cold  hearth  by  which  she  sat ;  the 
wheel  and  the  rock  lay  with  the 
household  furniture  neglected  sod 
unused,  and  silence  and  desolation  ap- 
peared to  reign  around,  as  well  as 


*  The  foregoing  keen,  or  Irish  lamentation,  is  not  a  mere  library  composition ; 
it  is  the  absomte  thought  and  expression  of  the  keeners  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
principally  written  from  memory  of  what  the  writer  has  often  heard  at  wakes,  and  re- 
peated over  graves.  It  is  not  the  wild  Irish  cry  sung  at  a  funeral,  but  the  emphatic 
lament  of  real  grief  vented  over  the  corpse,  or  by  the  monrnine  relative  kneeiing 
at  the  grave,  or,  as  in  the  instance  above,  chaunted  by  the  weepug  mother  at  facr 
own  fireside.  Abrupt  and  irregular  as  all  outpourings  of  the  heart  in  such  cases 
must  be,  no  matter  what  the  language,  it  always  wants  the  smoothness  of  a  studiea 
composition;  yet  there  is  a  harmony  pervading  it.  Many  of  the  Irish  ezpresstons  in- 
troduced are  purely  western,  and  some  of  them  very  local.  Several  of  them  are 
but  exclamations  of  grief,  and  do  not  possess  any  definite  meaning,  that  could  be 
translated  into  English  at  least.  The  Wtrra  Strue,  or  Is  truagh,  is  an  expression  of 
intense  pitv,  and  forms,  with  the  ochone,  the  burden  of  most  of  oor  laments. 
Each  of  these  epithets  *and  expressions,  and  those  others,  such  as  ,J^^! 
«« dearest,**  or  Gadhow,  **  for  ever,"  are  repeated  several  times  in  sucoesston;  and 
the  latter  term  in  particular  may  be  recognised  amone  the  western  laments  as  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  several  of  the  stanzas,  for  m  reality  thev  are  a  sort  of 
metrical  extemporary  elegy.  It  is  a  most  touching  expression,  implying  the  erer- 
lasting  loss  the  person  has  sustained,  thus  poured  forth — for  ever !  for  ever !  ever, 
ever,  oh!  Gad  de  sAtn— .what  is  this,  or  why  is  this.  O  Tkiema  (0  Lord)  u 
nearly  always  expressed  in  Irish.  Go  vora  Dia  yom— God  help  me.  Maehidd  da^ 
theel  hu — "mpr  only  worldly  treasure,"  is  a  term  of  both  endearment  and  regpect 
very  common  m  Roscommon  and  Mayo.  Cha  Machree — ^love  of  my  heart— is,  iW 
the  beautiful  air  of  that  name,  already  well  known  to  most  of  our  raaders.  If^ 
is  child ;  and  atthore  is  an  Anglo-Irish  expression  long  in  use.   Poiha  means  simpij 
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within  the  moarning  mother's  heart. 
The  doorway  darkened,  and,  as  a  tall 
female  figure  passed  within  it,  the 
usual  salutation,  "  God  save  all  here," 
would  not  have  arrested  the  keener's 
attention,  hut  that  it  was  pronounced 
with  rather  a  strange  accent  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  Connemara. 

When  Honor  Donnelly  turned  to 
see  the  speaker,  she  perceived  a  tra- 
velling woman,  such  as  we  have  al- 
ready described,  and  differing  slightly 
in  her  costume  from  that  of  the 
western  country,  by  wearing  an  old 
tattered  grey  cloak,  and  on  her  head 
the  relics  of  a  black  beaver  bonnet, 
so  battered  in  by  rain  and  storm,  that 
its  pook  fell  down  like  a  shade,  below 
her  nose.  Honor  said  nothing,  but  gave 
vent  to  another  wild  ockone,  ochone. 

"  You're  in  trouble,  honest  woman, 
and  small  blame  to  you  after  what  you 
have  suffered^"  said  the  traveller, 
•*  after  the  loss  of  your  four  children. • 

«*  True  for  you,  true  for  you ;  every 
one  knows  their  own  know,  and  I 
know  my  own  know :  ochotie,  sure  I'm 
left  desolate  with  nobody  in  the  wide 
world,  but  the  man  of  the  house  and 
the  colleen  beg,  to  look  after  me,  and 
maybe  I'd  lose  them  same  afore  long, 
if  the  Lord  isn't  good  to  me,  a  van 
UJtach." 

**'Pon  my  conscience,  and  you're 
not  far  wrong  neither,"  said  the  tra- 
veller, as  she  cleared  her  pipe,  and 
gave  rather  a  knowing  look  at  the 
distracted  mother. 

"  Why,  then,  ahager,**  said  Honor, 
whose  curiosity  and  superstition  were 
now  fully  awakened,  *'  if  I  might  make 
bould,  may  be  you'd  be  after  telling  us 
if  yoaknow  anything  about  them  that's 
gone— ocAoae ;  o^honey,  ok  /" 

''Troth,  then,  may  be  I  could  do 


that  same.  Didn't  you  lose  your  four 
fine  gossoons,  one  after  the  other? 
Didn't  they  melt  away  from  your  sight 
like  snow  off  the  side  of  a  mountain  ? 
and  what  do  you  think  they  died  of?" 

At  this  interrogatory  the  mother's 
grief  again  gushed  forth,  and  she 
recounted  the  virtues  and  beauties  of 
her  lost  ones  in  the  full  aching  of  her 
heart.  «•  What  did  they  die  of  ?  Och, 
avourneen,  the  decay  I  the  decay  I 
what  my  mother  afore  me  died  of,  and 
more  was  the  pity,  for  'tis  she  was  the 
laugh}/*  woman,  though  'tis  myself 
that  says  it.  Sure  the  worms  picked 
their  hearts,  and  they  wasted  ever, 
ever,  till  they  were  taken  from  me, 
and  I  am  left  alone.  Oh,  wirra  wirra" 

"'Tis  truth  you're  speaking,  Mrs. 
Donnelly,  they  were  taken  from  you  ; 
but  did  ye  try  never  a  cure  ?" 

"Cure!  Och — goday  am  Qxxte.  'Tis 
manv's  the  cure  I  tried  for  one  and  all 
of  them.  Wasn't  I  at  the  Dishpinsary 
wid  the  doctor  ;  ducteur  sallagh. 
What  good  is  he,  only  blesthering  and 
givin'  a  dose  of  salts  to  everybody,  and 
the  master  paying  him  two  pound  tin 
a-year  for  looking  after  all  the  tenants 
on  the  'state.  I  was  then,  and  the 
last  time  I  was  there,  for  Paddeny 
bought  ;t  he  told  me  to  put  a  warm- 
ing plaaster  on  his  shust  [chest],  and 
to  leave  it  on  till  it  fell  off.  Sarrah 
shust  we  had  in  the  house,  but  I  stuck 
it  on  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  it's  there 
to  this  blessed  hour,  and  not  a  good 
it  did  him,  anv  more  than  the  ass's 
shoe  that's  nelt  upon  the  thrashald. 
Cure ! — didn't  I  carry  Michauleen,  a 
rue^  on  my  back  to  the  pattern  of  Bal, 
and  performed  for  him,  and  washed 
him  in  the  blessed  well,  in  the  lovgh  of 
St.  Kieraun  ;  and  wasn't  I  on  my  two 
bare,  bended  knees  all  the  way  up  the 


a  pet.  WoOt  wo  is  merely  an  exclamation  of  intense  sorrow ;  but  the  Creach 
maidne,  '*  a  morning's  desolation,"  has  a  farfetched,  but  not  the  less  significant 
meaning,  referring  to  the  ancient  plundering  and  consequent  desolation  seen  in  the 
locality  on  the  break  of  day.  Frequently  the  term  for  grief  or  endearmant  is  ex- 
pressed first  in  Irish  and  then  in  English  as  ma  run  ffiL--my  white  secret — ^what 
are  yon  doing ;  and  if  the  mourner  speaks  Enelish  fluently,  both  languages  are 
very  commonly  mixed  up  and  run  into  one  another,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  text, 
the  more  passionate  thoughts  being  expressed  in  the  original  lang^ag^.  Gvrim 
agu$  costym  mieh  hu  is  another  term  of  excessive  endearment,  meaning  love*  praise, 
and  the  invocation  of  blessing,  very  common  in  the  west.  Awoumeen,  or  auoumeen 
— ^mv  dear.    Moneen — a  low,  damp,  bog^  ground.    Mavrone — my  sorrow. 

We  have  spelled  the  Irish  terms  introduced  above  chiefly  by  the  sound,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  much  as  posiiible  according  to  the  true  orthography.  In  the 
Irish  cry,  or  keene,  used  at  funerals  in  Connaught,  the  tune  is  generally  raised 
with  OA,  ilow,  iioWf  low, 

*  Laaghff  (14'64<^),  Pleasant,  agreeable,  civil.  f  Poor  little  Patrick, 
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reek  in  honour  of  a  vow  I  made  for 
the  little  girl,  and  never  broke  my  fast 
till  I  came  home  a^ain.  Sure,  when 
Jimminyhnd  the  felloon,  didn't  I  bring 
him  all  the  ways  to  Con>f,  to  the  Abbot, 
till  he  was  touched  with  the  bles-sed 
rag;*  and  didn't  they  all  wear  the 
scapular »  and  the  gospels  round  their 
necks,  till  the  day  of  their  death.  I 
went  to  my  duty  late  and  early,  and 
said  seven  paters,  seven  aves,  and  a 
creed,f  every  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
in  hopes  that  the  Lord  would  be  good 
to  me,  and  look  down  upon  my  deso- 
late condition.  Cures  I  Ock,  och  ; 
wirra,  mrra,  Where's  the  use  in  talk- 
ing ;  didn't  I  go  to  the  fairy-man  that's 
over  in  the  rartrey  Mountains,  and 
bring  home  a  bottle  from  him  for  Cor- 
maceen ;  and  never  spoke  to  man  or 
mortal  while  I  was  going  and  coming. 
Ochone,  my  darling;  the  angels  be 
with  you  this  night.  Hadn't  we  a 
"knowledgeable  woman"  here  in  the 
house  for  a  quarter,  boiling  herbs,  and 
giving  it  to  them  to  drink.  Ochone  ; 
'tis  the  many,  and  a  many's  the  cure 
we  got,  but  all  to  no  purpose*  They 
war  to  go,  and  what  is  to  be  must  be — 
the  Lord  be  with  them.  Och  I  tntWa- 
musha,  cures  1" 

How  long  she  might  have  recited 
the  various  cures  and  charms  employed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  when  the 
traveller  interrupted  her  with,  "  Oh, 
then,  did  nobody  ever  tell  you  the  real 
rason  of  their  going.  Little  business 
you  bad  looking  for  cures,  and  going 
to  the  doctors,  when  the  ground  you're 
standing  on  isn't  right.  Isn't  the 
house  you're  living  in  built  on  the 
track  of  the  good  people,  and  how 
could  ye  expect  luck  nor  grace  after 
crossing  them  the  way  yeVe  done. 
Take  my  advice.  Honor  Donnelly,  and 
change  the  house  you're  living  in  out 
of  this,  and  I'll  go  bail  you'll  lose  no 
more  of  your  children.     Didn't  you 


ever  hear  tell  of  the  man  in  Innis 
Turk,  that  built  a  new  house,  and  had 
as  fine  a  family  of  children  as  ever 
stood  on  a  floor,  or  gathered  roand  s 
skieh,  and  weren't  they  all  taken  away 
from  him,  one  after  (he  other,  till  the 
^\Q  of  them  were  gone?  Well,  at  long 
run,  after  the  last  of  them  was  taken 
away,  he  was  getting  up  one  fine 
morning  in  May,  to  look  after  a  sick 
cow  he  had,  and  when  he  opened  the 
street  door  he  saw  a  strange-looking 
man,  with  a  great  crowd  of  people  af- 
ter him,  coming  up  to  the  house,  and 
he  thought  it  might  be  the  peelers ;  so 
he  ran  back  to  hide  a  little  keg  of  pot- 
teen  he  had,  but  before  he  had  time  to 
turn  on  the  floor,  a  little  old  man  came 
into  the  house  and  told  him  not  to  be 
anyways  daunted,  for  that  they  were 
only  the  fairies.  '  Now,  Peter  Toole,' 
says  he,  *  if  you  take  my  advice,  you'll 
knock  down  this  house,  that  is  in  the 
0ay  of  the  gintry,  and  when  you  have 
removed  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  bo- 
reen  you'll  get  your  children  back 
again:  so  don't  be  frickened.'  He 
said  no  more,  but  walked  away,  and 
left  Peter  Toole  thinking  and  dream- 
ing all  day. 

"At  last  he  did  as  he  was  desired,  and 
knocked  down  the  house,  and  sign  it 
on  him,  he  got  his  reward:  for  one 
morning,  very  early,  he  beard  some 
one  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  dct 
house,  and  when  he  opened  it,  there 
was  the  same  old  man,  with  the  ii^e 
children  with  him,  just  at  the  same 
ages  as  when  they  were  taken  away. 
'  Here  are  your  children,'  says  the 
man,  *  and  never  let  them  be  late  oat 
at  night,  and  don't  allow  your  wife  to 
throw  out  the  ashes  early  in  the  mor- 
ning ;  and  when  any  of  the  cows  do« 
be  calving,  put  a  gad  in  their  ears,  and 
I'll  engage  no  ill  luck  will  come  next 
or  nigh  them.' " 


•  The  phuiUa  ree  was  a  bit  of  linen,  believed  to  be  marked  with  the  blood  of  th« 
Martyr,  possessed  by  the  late  Rev.  P.  Prendergast,  generally  styled  Abbot  of 
Cong,  ft  was  supposed  to  cure  scrofulous  diseases,  and  nambers  flocked  to  him 
to  be  touched  with  it.  We  have  seen  it,  when  a  boy,  in  the  possession  of  the  Tpne* 
rable  old  man,  who  generally  kept  it  along  with  the  two  celebrated  relics,  now  in  th# 
collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acadi'iny-i-the  crozier,  or  cross  of  Cong,  and  tne 
shrine  of  the  Ftacail  Phadroig.  This  rairaole- working  rag  passed  into  the  posses&ioo 
of  the  Prendergasts,  of  Bailindan^in,  county  Mayo. 

f  We  are  in  the  habit  of  sneering  at  the  wordy  repetitions  andofl-repeated  prayer* 
of  the  truly  religious  Irish  peasant :— Is  not  the  Lord^s  Prayer  repeated  erefy  San- 
day  by  the  Church  of  England  Protestants  at  least  nine  timea  ? 
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O  Phoebus  1  and  is  it  my  fate  to  read  through 

All  those  horrible  books  I've  been  sent  to  review  ? 

The  «*  pamphlets,"  and  "  poems,"  and  "  sermons,"  and  stuff. 

With  the  pithy  instructions,  •*  Dear  Sir,  please  to  puff?" 

Well !  well  I  was  one  ever  so  fiercely  attacked 

With  "plays"  that  won't  play,  and  with  "acts"  that  won't  act. 

With  fearful  "  Disclosures"  that  nothing  disclose — 

With  verse  that's  not  verse,  and  with  prose  that's  not  prose ; 

With  dark  **  Revelations"  too  dark  to  reveal ; 

**  Thoughts  in  favour  of  Union,"  that  lead  to  repeal ; 

*•  Proofe  of  Antichrist" — proving  this  fact  at  the  least,  ^ 

That  the  author,  if  not  the  poor  Pope,  is  the  ** Beast  :*' 

**  Common  Sense"  running  riot,  and  growing  delirious. 

And  "  Mysteries,"  with  nothing  about  them  mysterious. 

Except — if  this  one  little  hint  may  be  hinted, 

The  very  great  mystery  how  they  were  printed ; 

Then  the  "  Guide  Books"  so  dexterously  made  to  mislead^ 

And  the  "  Readings  in  Science"  that  no  one  can  read  ; 

The  "  Screw  Loose,"  by  a  gentleman  pleasantly  screwed. 

And  the  "  Hints  upon  Etiquette,"  shockingly  rude  ; 

And  "  The  Garden,"  with  margins  bedizened  and  bordered  ; 

And  "  The  Beauty  of  Order,"  that  never  is  ordered  ; 

And  "  preludes"  that  never  find  lips  to  begin  them ; 

And  "  novels"  without  any  novelty  in  them  ; 

And  "  bills"  with  weak  heads,  and  long  "  tales"  without  ends  ; 

And  "  Man's  enemy  tamed,"  by  a  circle  of  friends  ; 

And  **  Lord  Manners  new  dressed,"  by  a  couple  of  Pegs  ; 

And  "  The  Pigeon  walked  into,"  by  two  pair  of  Legs; 

And  "  The  Plea  of  the  worthless,"  that's  scarcely  worth  pleading ; 

And  "  The  Students  unwigged,"  an  un-caUed-for  proceeding  ; 

And  "  The  Belle  of  the  Season"  that's  never  in  season ; 

And  "  The  Bondsman"  unfettered  by  rhyme  or  by  reason ; 

And  "  The  Sceptic  soon  answered,"  that  doubles  each  doubt  of  ui ; 

And  "  The  Hope  that  is  in  us,"  that  caiCt  get  cash  out  of  us ; 

And  other  such  drivelling  twaddle  and  trash, 

Of  which  Pm  to  make  a  respectable  hash  I— . 

Why,  not  Soyer  himself 


But,  no,  we  must  not  let  our  indigna- 
tion and  disappointment  carry  us  the 
length  of  doing  injustice  to  the  char- 
acter of  that  great  man.  He,  and 
he  alone,  had  he  turned  his  stupendous 
powers  to  the  subject,  could  have  pre- 
sented an  unctuous  and  savoury  dish 
to  the  reader,  out  of  the  unpromising 
and  unsubstantial  materials  that  have 
been  placed  before  us.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  even  try  what  we  can  do. 
Without  being  able  to  procure  many 
(if  anv)  of  the  delicacies  of  the  sea- 
son—if such  there  be — or   even  the 


good,  coarse,  homely  fare  of  our  fathers, 
much  cannot  be  expected  from  us.  In 
these  days  of  novel  esculents,  all  that 
may  be  required  of  us  to  do  is,  to  show 
what  are  the  miserable  makeshifts  and 
substitutes  of  Poetry,  which  those 
persons  who  indulge  in  that  luxury, 
have  to  put  up  with  at  present.  We 
throw  our  eye  over  the  goodly  array  of 
prettily-bound  and  beautifully-printed 
volumes  on  our  table,  in  some  doubt 
as  to  which  we  shall  give  the  honour 
of  precedence.  There  is  something 
irresistibly  attractive  about  that  thin 
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little  volume  with  the  emerald  green 
cover,*  80  we  shall  hesitate  no  longer. 
With  this  delicate  morsel,  oh,  reader, 
must  thou  commence  the  criticiJ 
hanquet  we  have  prepared  for  thee. 
Thou  and  we  are  doubly  fortunate. 
An  Aldine  edition  of  the  poems  of  a 
lady !  What  a  combination  of  attrac- 
tions. In  those  lenten  days  in  which 
we  write,  the  luxury  is  too  great.  Mr. 
Pickering's  volumes,  in  size,  in  shape, 
in  type,  in  paper,  in  every  respect, 
have  been  always  to  us  the  very  ideid 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  would  wish 
all  our  favourite  poets  <'  from  many 


lands*'  to  appear.  They  are,  however, 
so  elegant,  and  have  such  a  classical 
look  about  them,  that  we  could  vish 
no  poetry  but  that  of  the  highpst 
order  could  ever  be  met  with  in  tbem. 
An  Aldine  edition,  in  our  mind,  should 
be  at  the  same  time,  the  evidence,  as 
well  as  the  reward  of  merit  alow. 
How  our  fair  friend  «*  Emily**  h« 
earned  that  honour,  the  reader  shaO 
now  see.  The  first  "  poem**  in  thit 
volume  is  a  loyal  address*' To Victorii, 
Queen  of  Great  Britiun,"  which  com- 
mences thus : — 


'*  All  hail  thee,  gracious  Lady !  star  of  our  little  land  I 
The  free-born  sons  of  Britain — a  brave  unfettered  band*** 

This  £ict  being  stated  with  the  sim-      rise  true  genius,   the  fair  poet  sDd 
plioity  and  conciseness  that  characte-      panegyrist  thus  logically  continues  :— 

"  Yea,  yes :  the  British  nation  is  a  noble  bonnv  thing. 
Her  sons  to  majesty  and  might  with  trustful  homage  cling.** 


The  rapidity  with  which  "  Emily" 
makes  up  her  mind  as  to  the  character 
of  the  British  nation  upon  the  strength 
of  the  reasons  given  in  her  first 
couplet,  is  admirably  expressed  by  the 
abrupt  **yes,  yes,**  with  which  our 
second  quotation  begins.  Dull  and 
shortsighted  critics  might  object  to 
the  introduction  of  the  word  botmy, 
as  being  not  quite  adapted  to  the 
greatness  of  the  subject.  Not  so  do 
we.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  key  of  the  entire 
poem :  "  Emily*'  desiring  to  denounce 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the 
age,  and  to  act  as  a  sort  of  special 
constable  in  poetry  and  petticoats  I 
pays  a  well-merited  compliment  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  "  British  nation."  But 
the  question  arises,  what  u  the  British 
nation  ?  '^  Emily"  says  it  b  ^^  a  noble, 
bonny  thing."     Now,  we  insist  that 


Emily  is  here  a  sly  satirist,  and  bj 
those  adjectives  limits  her  praise  to 
England  and  Scotland,  and  deprtres 
Ireland  of  the  benefit  of  the  compli- 
ment. We  all  know  from  the  Timeh 
and  other  modest  and  veracious  jour- 
nals, that  no  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  the  English,  is  entided  to 
the  epithet  **  noble" :  and,  then, 
''  bonny"  at  once  proclaims  the  localitj 
to  which  it  alone  can  refer.  If  Ireland 
were  meant  to  be  included,  some  mi- 
mistakeable  adjective,  expressive  of 
"  that  part  of  the  empire,*'  would  cer- 
tainly nave  been  used.  We  would 
humbly  suggest  either  ''starving,' 
"  hungry,"  or  "  wretched/'  which  a 
poet  of  Emily's  command  over  rhythm 
would  easily  introduce  into  her  poem ; 
the  line  would  then  probably  read 
thus  :— 


"  Yes,  the  British  nation  U  a  noble,  bonny,  hungry  thing.'* 

Farther  on  in  the  poem,  "  Emily"  cheer,  and  renews  her  praise  of  the 
compliments  her  Majesty  on  the  targe*  "  noble  bonny  thing**— >the  British 
ness  of  her  heart,  bids  her  be  of  good      nation  :— 

"  Fear  not,  bright  Queen  of  England  I  let  no  shade  nor  sorrow  dwell 
Upon  the  ocean  of  thine  heart :  we  love  thee  much  too  well. 
We  are  a  goodl v  people,  and  we  have  a  goodlv  Queen, 
And  we'll  uphold  ner  on  her  throne  right  royally,  I  ween." 


*  «•  Fugitive  Poems."    By  Emily.    London :  WiUiam  Pickering. 
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Bmily,  bowevery  does  not  confine 
her  olwervations  to  mere  domestic 
politics.  Her  pride  and  security  as 
one  of  the  goodly  people  aforesaid,  do 
not  prevent  her  feeling  commiseration 
for  the  fate  of  the  Citizen  Ring. 
Without  any  experience  of  evil  herself, 
still,  like  Dido>  our  fair  poetess 
bnms  to  succour  the  distressed.  The 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  the  instability 
of  fortune  were  never  more  strongly 
exemplified  than  in  the  career  of  Louis 
Philippe.  It  was  a  great  subject, 
worthy  of  the  peculiar  powers  of  our 
authoress,  and  wonderfully  has  she 
availed  herself  of  it.  We  give  this 
original  and  remarkable  production  in 
its  entirety  :— 


<( 


LOniS  PHILIPPE. 


'*  The  Monarch's  heart  beats  high, 
All  bends  beneath  his  rod ; 
Earth  holds  no  dynasty 
More  proud  than  his  Synod  /  /  / 

**  Power,  wealth,  is  at  command, 
Might  reigns  around  his  throne : 
Alike  in  every  land 
His  sovereignty  is  known. 

'*  His  ships  sail  on  the  sea, 
His  tall  flag  woos  the  wind, 
The  ablest  king  is  he 
Of  all  proud  homan-kind. 

*'  His  counsellors  are  wise. 

His  trumpet  sounds,  and  then 
Full  suddenly  uprise 
Four  hundred  thousand  men. 

* '  A  storm  lowers  in  the  sk v. 
Dissenting  lightnings  play, 
Rebellion's  voice  grows  high. 
The  Crown  has  passed  away. 

**  Where  is  the  man  of  state  ? — 
A  furtive  unknown, 
Wiih  aarrot  at  his  aate, 
Lamartine  by  his  tnrone" 

This  the  reader  will  admit  to  be  a 
gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  which  must 
pot  "  Belshazzar's  feast"  for  ever  in 
the  shade.  The  first  line,  more  gra- 
phically than  even  the  most  graphic 
sketch  of  Richard  Doyle,  puts  the  cu- 
deoant  monarch  before  the  eye  of  the 
reader,  in  all  his  pride  of  power.  The 
second  line— 

**  All  hends  beneath  his  rod,'* 

is  another  instance  of  Emily's  power 


of  shadowing  forth  a  deeper  meaning 
than  appears  upon  the  surface.  Other 
monarchs  are  represented  as  wielding 
the  sceptre — Louis  Philippe,  the  rod 
— emblematic  of  his  early  applicatiou 
to  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster. 
Thus,  in  two  lines,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  one  happy  word,  the  entire 
past  life  of  the  hero  is  given.  The 
next  two  lines  are  unrivalled,  for  the 
striking  effect  which  a  novel  and  un- 
expected mode  of  pronunciation  adds 
even  to  a  couplet,  so  well  balanced 
and  so  clearly  expressed  as  this— 

*'  Earth  holds  no  dynasty 

More  proud  than  his  synod,** 

After  this,  Keats's  magnificent  ter- 
mination to  the  Sonnet  on  Chapman's 
Homer — 

**  Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien,** 

need  be  quoted  no  longer.  We  can- 
not stop  to  admire  the  peculiarity 
which  is  attributed  to  French  ships, 
namely,  of  sailing  **  on  the  sea" — and 
the  fact  of  the  national  flag  of  France 
wooing  "  the  wind"  when  it  is  un- 
furled ;  nor  even  the  "  dissenting 
lightnings,"  which  are  represented  as 
playing  round  the  tottering  throne  of 
the  barricades.  We  must  hasten  to 
the  end^. 

**  Where  is  the  man  of  state  ? — 

A  fugitive  unknown,  | 

With  Barrot  at  his  gate, 
Lamartine  by  his  throne.** 

Oh  1  climax  of  all  possible  evils— 

"  With  Barrot  at  his  gate, 
Lamartine  by  his  throne  I" 

What  more  can  be  added?  Fur* 
ther  analysis  is  useless.  Our  readers 
will  join  with  us  in  paying  the  tribute 
of  our  tears  to  the  unfortunate  sub- 
ject and  author  of  this  incomparable 
ode. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  "  Emily"  to 
allow  the  reader  to  suppose,  that  even 
in  those  stirring  times  she  cannot 
withdraw  her  mind  from  public  ques- 
tions, and  indulge  in  those  fancies  and 
tastes  which  poets,  *'  who,"  as  Moore 
says,  "were  born  in  happier  hours," 
are  supposed  to  enjoy.     At  page  9 

Emily"  informs  the  world  how  she 
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would  particularly  wish  to  spend  the 
night — 


<( 


Far  out  upon  the  billow 

My  lone  canoe  and  I, 
The  wild  wave  for  a  pillow, 
The  sea-mew  glancing  nigh. 


**  Commend  me  to  the  moonlight. 
With  a  bark  upon  the  sea. 
The  tranquil,  happy  moonlight, 
That  is  the  time  tor  me !" 

"  Emily"  is  evidently  fond  of  the 
sea.  In  a  poem,  page  18,  calledf 
"  Sombrero/'  the  following  fine  picture 
of  the  ocean  is  given  :— 


<*  When  sweeps  the  wildly  racing  sea. 
By  the  far  shores  of  Ceuribbee, 
There  is  a  barren,  ionefy  rock, 
That  echoes  to  the  billow's  shock. 
It  seems  a  spot  at  random  hurled, 
A  speck  upon  the  watery  world, 
A  blot  upon  the  ocean  wide. 
That  W008  the  sea-birdfor  its  bride. 
Where  proudly  daih  with  frenzy  frantic 
The  bold  waves  of  the  broad  Atlantic  r 

The  reader  may  think  we  haw 
spent  too  much  time  in  breaking  this 
butterfly  on  the  wheel.  Let  them 
hear  the  threat  with  which  "  Emily" 
concludes  her  volume,  and  he  will  be  of 
a  very  different  opinion.     Here  it  is— 


11 


CONCLUSION. 


**  We  have  been  friends  of  old,  my  papers,  I  and  ye. 
We  have  trudged  along  together  through  joy  and  misery : 
And  now  an  unbefrienued  book,  I  launch  ye  on  the  world. 
To  meet  the  scorn  and  irony  that  may  at  it  be  hurled : 
Yet  go  away,  my  little  book,  and  tell  the  courteous  men. 
Who  smile  at  thy  simplicity,  thouVt  from  a  youthful  pen. 
That  perchance  may  please  them  better  if  they  let  it  write  againj'* 


Ah  I  no,  dear  Emily,  do  not  do 
anything  so  dreadful.  Work  Berlin 
wool,  at  tempt  crc/cAtff,  knit  purses,  mend 
stockings ;  the  easiest  and  idlest  of 
these  occupations  will  be  a  profitable 
and  praiseworthy  expenditure  of 
labour  and  time,  compared  with  that. 

The  transition  from  green  to  blue 
being  the  most  natural,  we  take  up,  at 
a  venture,  this  second  pretty-looking 
*  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  of  the  latter 
graceful  colour.  As  we  live  I  an- 
other Aldine,  and  another  Ladyl*.^ 
"  Thoughts  and  Meditations  in  Verse. 
By  a  Young  Lady  of  the  Hebrew 
Faith." — Well,  there  is  something 
novel  and  attractive  about  this,  at 
any  rate.  The  Harp  of  Sion  we 
feared  had  as  little  chance  of  being 
heard  again  on  earth  as  the  Harp  of 
Tara.  Let  us  see  whether  the  "  Maid 
of  Judah  "  has  any  claim  to  being  put 
upon  a  level  with  the  **  Minstrel  Boy." 
Like  our  fair  friend  **  Emily,*'  the 
young  lady  of  the  Hebrew  faith  has 
had  her  mind  very  much  occupied  with 
the  state  of  France  during  the  past 
year.  Her  hero,  however,  is  not  Louis 


Philippe,  but  Lamartine,  to  whose 
praise  about  a  quarter  of  the  volume  is 
given.  The  first  poem  is  addressed 
to  him,  and  must,  doubtless,  have 
given  great  consolation  to  that  pbiJso- 
thropic  statesman.  She  promises  him 
''  a  brilliant  immortality,'*  and  con- 
tinues : — 

**  Thou  dost,  in  truth,  a  model  seem 
Of  all  that's  noble,  wise,  and  good." 

Although  she  candidly  acknowledges 
to  him — 

**  Such  excellence  as  thine,  by  few 
Will  be  achnowledgedt  or  understood.*' 

Further  on  she  gives  the  object  of 
her  laudation  the  following  piece  of 
novel  information — 


i« 


Thy  gifted  brain  hath  oft  produced 
WorRB  intellectual  and  profound  " 


She  then  continues,  and  concludes 
with  the  following  correct  and  sub- 
dued image— 


*  **  Thoughts  and  Meditations  in  Verse."    By  a  Young  Lady  of  the  Hebrew 
Faith.    London :  William  Pickering. 
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*'  Tbjr  sphere  is  distant  far  from  mine, 
Altoongh  tby   radiance   lights    us 
here ; 
Thou  mav'st  be  likened  to  a  star, 

Amid  thick  darkness  shining  clear. 
As  pilgrims  oft  in  ancient  times, 

Travelled  to  many  a  sacred  shrine, 
rd  journey  far  to  gaze  on  thee, 
bright  image  of  our  God  divine  III 

Her  admiration  of  Lamartine,  how- 
ever, does  not  render  her  indifferent 
to  the  misfortunes  of  the  exiled  royal 
family.  How  touching  and  conclusive 
is  this 


"  LAMENT  OF 
THE   PBINCE  D£    JOINVILLE. 

"  My  power  and  influence  are  gone  1 
Obscure,  too,  is  my  dawning  fame ; 
No  opportunity  is  left 

To  win  a  high  distinguished  name. 
In  my  imagination  once 
How  bright  and  fair     the  future 
shone ! 
I  dreamt  not  my  long-cherished  plans 
Would  be  so  suddenly  o'erthrown. 


i> 


The  ingratitude  of  France,  however, 
pains  him  more  than  anything  else. 
*'  Ungrateful  France,"  he  continues, 
"  so  cruelly 

«<  To  banish  thy  delightful  land. 
Those  who  to  thy  real  interests 
Would  have  devoted  heart  and  hand." 

Little  did  she  know  of  the  anxious 
days  and  sleepless  nights  that  the 
prince,  and  all  his  family,  spent  in  de- 
vising plans  for  her  glory  and  welfare. 
Mildly,  but  reproachfully,  he  says — 

**  Thou  wertour  study  constantly  ; 
Nor  did  our  efforts  ever  cease 
Thy  vast  dominions  to  extend — 
Thy  rich  possessions  to  increase." 

**  Had  I  remained,"  he  says  modestly— 

"  Thy  mighty  power 

Should  have  filled  all  the  world  with 
fear; 
Fresh  glory  thou  should'st  have  ac- 
quired. 
By  conquest  each  succeeding  year." 

Well  for  England,  however,  fate  in- 
terposed, and  prevented  the  fulfilment 
of  the  princes  intentions.  "I  had 
resolved,"  he  saya^ 


*'  Britannia  proud 
No  more  should  boast  to  rule  the  sea, 

And  that  all  nations  unto  France 
Should  only  tributary  be  I" 

Like  Byron's,  Joinville's  "  Curse  " 
shall  be  forgiveness.  "  Still,"  he 
touchingly  continues — 

'*  Though  my  family  are  deprived 

By  thee,  of  wealth,  rank,  home,  and 
friends, 
A  thousand  blessings  from  this  shore, 
My  patriotic  bosom  sends." 

He  would  not  revenge  their  injuries 
"  to  be  the  monarch  of  the  world,*'-^ 
feels  his  breast  still  burn  "  with  tri- 
umph" at  the  sight  of  the  French 
flag — promises  his  valuable  assistance 
when  France  his  "services  shall  need"; 
and  concludes — 

•*  Impatiently  my  spirit  yearns 

To  tread  thy  glorious  soil  once  more ; 
I  live  supported  by  the  hope. 
Time  will  this  precious  boon  restore." 

The  truth  must  be  told.  The  young 
lady  of  the  Hebrew  faith  has  lost 
whatever  little  faith  she  once  pos- 
sessed in  the  capacity  of  the  French 
people  for  freedom  since  Lamartine*s 
removal  from  office.  In  a  poem  ad- 
dressed   "  To  France    Tom  by  Civil 

War"  she  states  this  plainly,  and  for  this 
reason — 

**  While  Lamartine  your  reins  did  guide. 
Some  hope  upon  the  future  shone  ; 

Now  that  you've  cast  his  aid  aside. 
Deep  gloom  is   o*cr   your    prospects 
thrown." — p.  101, 

Speaking  of  the  hopes  that  some  san- 
guine persons  had  in  the  revolution, 
she  says — 

'*Your  friends  had  hoped  for    better 
things  ; 
Who  that  your  lofty  language  heard^ 
Would  have  believed,  ye  flckle  beings  ! 
Such    passions     in    your     bosoms 
stirr'd?" 

The  novelty  of  being  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce "  beiiigs"  in  the  third  line,  as 
bings^  to  rhyme  with  things,  in  the 
first,  is,  perhaps,  only  to  be  equalled 
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by  the  reason  aasigned  in  the  second 
line  for  expecting  steadiness  and  con- 
sistency of  purpose  in  the  people  of 
France.  They  are,  however,  punished 
for  their  fickleness,  by  being  compelled 
to  accept  the  iron  rule  of  Cavaignac 
for  the  mild  sway  of  Lamartine.  Still 
this  will  not  quiet  this  turbulent 
people,  according  to  the  young  Hebrew 
lady ;  for,  continuing  her  address  to 
France,  she  says— 

"  But  much,  I  fear,  when  icy  death 
Has  with  its  terrors  chill  d  your  rage, 
Yott  will  just  pause  to  gather  breath. 
And  then  again  in  fight  engage  /" 

This  •'  resurrection  of  the  body," 
for  the  purposes  of  mortal  combat* 
shows  clearly  that  the  French  are  even 
a  still  more  lively  people  than  they  got 
credit  for  ;  and  it  is  certunly  the  most 
singular  attribute  of  theirs  that  has 
come  under  our  notice.  It  more  than 
realises  the  exploit  of  Ariosto's  hero— 

M  AndATft  oombfttando  ed  en  morto.*' 

If  our  space  permitted,  we  would 
wish  to  give  the  lines  to  Lord  John 
Russell  in  full.  We  must,  however, 
make  room  for  a  stanza  or  two : — 

'*  Honour  be  given  to  thee.  Lord  John, 

With  truest  wisdom  thou*st  behaved  ; 
Thy  firm  but  moderate  conduct  has 

England  from  fearful  evils  saved. 
Thv  calm  undaunted  attitude. 

While  it  the  discontented  awed, 
Bid  not  provoke  them  to  rebel — 

Such  measures  all  men  must  applaud. 
I  know  thou  hast  a  noble  soul. 

By  kind  and  just  emotions  moved ; 
That  thou  art  fitted  to  command 

The  late  events  have  Jully  proved. 
How  peaceful  must  thy  feelings  be. 

How  must  thy  generous  heart  exult  ? 
That  by  forbearance  thou  hast  quelled 

The  threatened  riot  and  tumuU^  III 

This   rhyme  "  tumuli,"  though  by 


no  means  so  daring  or  origins!  as 
Emily's  "  Synod,**  still  is  not  withoot 
considerable  merit*  and  gives  great 
promise  of  future  excellence  in  that  di- 
rection, if  the  young  lady  will  only  per- 
severe in  writing  and  publishiog  such 
verse.  We  must  pass  over  a  great 
deal  in  this  address  to  the  premier,  to 
make  room  for  what  appears  to  us  to 
have  first  suggested  to  Lord  John  the 
lucky  idea  of  the  «*  Rate  in  aid.'* 
Landlords  of  Ireland,  the  Yooog 
Lady  of  the  Hebrew  Futh  *'  has  dose 
it  all ":— 


<« 


Apply  thy  mighty  intellect. 
The 


*he  labourer's  sufferings  to  assoage, 
Let  the  condition  of  the  poor 

Thy  deep  and  earnest  care  engage. 
Legislate  not  for  wealth  alone. 

The  rich  their  own  rights  can  pro- 
tect, 
'Tis  shameful,  th'  interests  of  the  poor 

Statesmen  should  scomfolly  neglect. 
Prove  that  thou  art  superior 

To  policy  so  mean  and  base: 
And  sympathise  with  poverty. 

Though  of  a  lofty  ancient  race. 
By  acts  benevolent  and  just. 

Thou  may*st  a  reputation  gain, 
Which  will  to  all  posterity 

A  beacon-light  and  guide  remain.'* 

The  author  of  Coninffsbv,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  an  especial  nivonrite  of 
our  poetess ;  and  with  the  lines  ad- 
dressed to  him  we  shall  take  leave  of 
the  «  Young  Lady  of  the  Hebrev 
Faith  ;"  assuring  her  on  the  fiuth  of  a 
Christian,  that  we  sincerely  belieTo 
her  to  be  a  charming,  intelligent,  good- 
natured,  dark-eyed  daughter  of  brsel, 
but  without  the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
vocation  for  the  divine  art  of  poesjt 
whatever  her  affectionate  and  worthy 
mother — ^for  whom,  we  are  told,  the 
volume  was  written — may  think  to  the 
contrary :— . 


"  TO  BBNJAMIN  I>*I8RABLI,  ESO.,  M-P. 

**  Dare  I,  indeed,  attempt  to  sing  of  thee  ? 

nou  brilliant  orator  and  sparkling  wit  f 

I  write  thy  name  m  truth  all  tremblingly, 

For  through  my  brain  bright  vivid  memories  flit 

Of  those  aireams  of  sarcastic  vony. 

Thou  m  the  senate  house  hast  oft  times  launched 

At  all  whose  sentiments  did  not  agree. 

With  aught  thy  firm  and  vigorous  mind  advanced  !  I 
But  with  these  recollections  others  blend 
More  sweet  and  lofty :  I  with  joy  recall 
Those  glowmg  works,  whose  fame  can  never  end. 
But  must,  whfle  time  endures,  all  hearts  enthrall. 
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My  spirit  glances  o'er  forthcoming  years. 
And  prophesies  for  thee  a  splendid  fate ; 
Thine  intellect  that  so  profound  appears. 
Will  thee  to  highest  honours  elevate. 
Yes !  *midst  thy  eovWeigna  counsellors  thou'it  sit, 
Thy  country's  destinies  assist  to  guide ; 
Gaining  fresh  laurels,  statesman,  poet,  and  wit. 
In  a  career  to  thee  as  yet  untried" — p.  1 15. 


Having  thus  {consigned  two  such 
charming  young  ladies  to  the  Limbo  of 
lost  (poetical)  reputations,  with  a 
want  of  mercy  and  gallantry  that 
roast  have  turned  the  hearts  of  many 
a  fair  reader  against  us,  we  must  now 
endeavour  to  procure  them  some  male 
companion  for  that  long  and  dreary 
journey,  whose  ponderous  pretension^ 
and  incoroprebensible  jargon,  may  pre- 
pare them  for  the  Cimmerian  darkness 
and  unintelligible  dialect  of  that  dismal 
region.  What  is  this  thin-looking 
Tennysonian  volume  about  the  size  of 
•«  The  Princess  ?•'• 

There  is  something  about  the  sober 
colour  of  the  cloth  in  which  it  is 
boundy  that  bespeaks  extreme  confi- 
dence. As  if  in  its  contempt  of  ex- 
ternal Sliding  and  garish  decoration, 
it  proclaimed,  "  There  is  something 
t»  this  that  passeth  show"  i^Revela- 
tians  of  Life,  and  other  Poems,  by  John 
Edmmd  Reads,  Such,  oh,  reader,  is 
THE  WORK  and  the  man:  with  the  latter 
we  have  to  renew  an  acquaintance  of 
BOOie  ten  years'  standing ;  with  the  for* 


mer  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  to 
get  on  as  familiar  terms  as  the  consci- 
entious reading  and  re-reading  of  the 
•*  Revelations"  and  the  "  Poems"  would 
permit.  Our  opinion  of  this  volume, 
and  of  the  pretentions  of  the  author  to 
be  considered  a  poet,  are  so  unfavour- 
able, and  so  completely  different  from 
the  conclusions  that  it  is  evident  Mr. 
Reade  himself  has  come  to  on  the 
subject,  that  we  have  bestowed  more 
than  ordinary  attention  on  this  work, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  what 
there  was  in  it^  either  in  composition 
or  execution,  that  could  possibly  have 
given  grounds  for  the  egregious  self- 
complacency  of  the  writer,  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  many  passages.  On  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  volume  before  us,  we 
perceived  that  Mr.  Reade  has  already 
published  six  other  works,  five  of 
which  purport  to  be  in  verse.  Although 
diligent  book- threshers,  stall-searchers* 
and  review-readers*  we  do  not  recall 
to  mind  anything  of  any  of  these 
books,  but  the  <*  Italy" :— 


«< 


We  here  evohe  the  shadow  of  Tim  was"  I ! 


(to  borrow  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
lines  in  his  present  poem,  p.  44),  which* 
along  with  two  other  of  Mr.  Readers 
**  Poems,"  was  reviewed  in  the  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine  for  June,  1839.t 
The  impression  left  on  our  mind  by  that 
notice  was,  that  it  was  an  industrious 
and  obliging  reproduction  of  the  fourth 
canto  of  Childe  Harold-~Mtf  poetry 
and  harmony  of  the  original  being 
carefully  omitted.  However  that  may 
have  been,  we  will  not  now  stop  to 
inquire.  Whenever  the  public  de- 
mand a  complete  re-issue  of  Mr. 
Reade's  books,  we  shall  be  content  to 
return  to  the  subject  We  have  at 
present  to  do  with  the  **  Revelations," 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  bear  the  same 


unfor turn,  te  resemblance  to  the  "  Ex- 
cursion" of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  as  the 
former  work  did  to  the  master- 
piece of  Lord  Byron.  Why  Mr. 
Keade  should  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  have  introduced  his 
••  Pastor,"  *«  Enthusiast,"  and  «  Fatal- 
ist"  to  the  world*  sitting  on  eternal 
**  granite"  benches,  and  holding  **  ima- 
ginary conversations"  that  would  have 
puzzled  Savage  Landor  himself,  we 
cannot  discover,  except  that  he  may 
have  imagined  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
«*  Pastor,"  "  Wanderer,"  and  "  Soli- 
tary," bad  omitted  many  important 
topics,  which  he^elt  it  his  vocation  to 
supply.  Had  the  new  matter  (suppos- 
ing it  to  be  such)  retained  any  portion* 


*  **  Revelations  of  Life,  and  other  Poems."  By  John  Edmund  Reade.   London :  184S. 
f  Dublin  University  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.  p.  727. 
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however  small,  of  the  simplicity  or  ele- 
vation of  the  old,  we  would  he  slow  to 
object  to  "more  last  words"  from  Mr. 
Wordsworth  per  Mr.  Reade.  Not 
being  able  to  find  either  of  these  attri- 
butes; being  equally  unsuccessful  in 
discovering  any  other  quality  that 
would  compensate  for  their  absence  ; 
finding  neither  originality  of  concep- 
tion nor  felicity  of  execution,  we 
must  be  excused  from  conceding  to 
Mr.  Iteade,  or  his  work,  the  position 
which,  in  his  introduction,  he  seems 
to  claim  for  both.  It  is  painful  to 
write  thus  of  a  man  who  is  evidently 
wcll'intentioned,  and  who  is  actuated 
by  a  lofty  and  a  loadable  ambition. 
But  when  upon  a  careful  perusal  and 
repemsal  of  his  work,  we  find  no  sin- 
gle passage  which  we  for  a  moment 
could  think  of  quoting,  except  for  its 
singularity  or  affectation ;  when  we 
find  no  new  truth  uttered,  and  no  old 
one  repeated  with  a  happy  novelty,  or 
even  a  common  heartiness  of  expres- 
sion, there  is  nothing  for  an  honest 
and  unprejudiced  critic  to  do,  but  to 
pronuunce  his  opinion,  and  to  place 
before  the  reader  some  materials  on 
which  he  may  be  able  to  come  to  a 
decision  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  we  utterly  abhor, 
denounce,  and  abjure  that  slip-slop 
combination  of  words,  which  it  has 
been  the  fashion  for  some  years  to 
present  to  the  world,  under  the  much- 
abused  name  of  blank  verse,  **  Prose 
run  mad,"  was  the  happy  epithet 
applied  by  a  wit  of  a  former  age, 
to  the  poor  imitations  of  this  noble 
metre,  which  were  then  attempted  to 
be  palmed  upon  the  world,  and  would 
still  apply,  if  it  were  not  almost  as 
difficult  to  reduce  the  composition  of 
which  we  speak,  to  correct  prose,  as 
it  is  to  raise  them  to  the  elevation  of 
tolerable  verse.     The  simplicity  and 


directness  of  the  former  is  sacrificed, 
without  any  of  the  harmony  or  felicity 
of  the  latter  being  obtained.  And  thus 
we  have  sentence  after  sentence,  so 
involved  in  construction,  with  so  many 
forced  and  unnatural  inflections  and 
transpositions,  and  so  chopped  up  into 
lines  more  or  less  nearly  approachiDg 
to  the  regularity  of  ten  syllables,  that 
the  sense  (if  any)  is  utterly  lost,  and 
we  find  ourselves  only  smiling  at  the 
monomania  of  the  author,  who  all  the 
while  believes  that  he  is  actually  writ- 
ing blank  verse !  How  or  when  this 
mongrel  sort  of  versification  crept  in, 
it  ia  not  easy  to  deOMonie.  There  ii 
a  foreshadowing  of  it  m  Cowper, 
though  most  amply  redeemed  ;  and  io 
the  great  cycle  of  poets  that  has  just 
passed  away,  we  find  it  occasionally  in 
all,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of 
Coleridge  and  Shelley.  The  blank 
verse  of  Byron's  dramas  is  far  from 
being  perfect.  Southey's  epics  are  for 
ever  buried  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  own  words.  The  metre  of 
Roger's  '*  Italy"  is  as  perfect  as  that 
of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  but  on  so  low  a 
key  as  to  be  scarcely  audible ;  while 
even  Wordsworth  himself  too  ofiea 
forgets  the  conciseness,  felicity,  and  me- 
lody that  are  so  apparent  in  most  of 
his  sonnets.  We  are  sorry  to  find  thit 
Mr.  Tennyson,  also,  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished poem  of  ,  "  The  Princess"  has 
fallen  into  the  same  unmeaning  afad 
unmusical  prosiness  of  versification, 
unworthy  of  one  who  has  so  many 
times  "  chanted  a  melody  wild  and 
sweet."  These  men  were,  however, 
all  Poets,  who,  though  they  could  be 
*'  harsh"  and  •*  crabbed"  occasionally, 
could  also  be  "  as  musical  as  is 
Apollo*s  lute."  But  what  shall  we  say 
to  such  lines  as  the  following,  and  of 
such,  and  no  better,  is  the  staple  of 
this  book  made  up  :-* 


"  The  Fatalist  replied  not,  but  advanced 
To  the  Enthusiast,  returning :  *  Sir 
Gratitude  deeper  than  we  pay  we  owe  you. 
Priceless  spiritual  revealments  are. 
And  you  have  delved  the  soul  roots  of  the  man 
Creature  of  impulse  and  of  art,  traced  through 
Phases  of  being,  glorified  by  lights 
Create  within  him,  till  a^ain  declined 
To  reverential  childhood.' " — p.  38. 


Now,  in  this  short  extract,  we  have 
a  specimen  of  most  of  the  defects  of 
which  we  compliun  in  this  book.  The 
abruptness  with  which  "  Sir  "  termi- 


nates a  line,  and  begins  a  sentence,  to 
us,  at  least,  has  a  very  forced,  if  not 
comical  appearance. 
"  Priceless  spiritual  revealments  are/ 
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can  on]/  be  equalled  by  otber  lines, 
constructed  od  similar  principles, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  "  Revelations  ;'*  such  as — 

*'  Even  so  our  impresses 
Discords   and  melodies  inwoTen   are.'* 

—p.  7. 
Not  to  talk  of  impresses^  which  is  one 
of  Mr.  Reade's  pet  words,  we  ask  why 
this  last  line  could  not  be  written 
simply — 

**  Are  discords  and  inwoven  melodies  ?" 
Or, 

"  Are  discords  and  melodies  inwoven." 

The  verse  would  be  as  good,  and  the 
grammar  far  better.  Again,  he  says 
even  more  obscurely — 

"  We    breath-dependents    are,    whoso 
name  is  change." — p.  74, 

And  of  another  kind — 

"The    mantle   dropped  of  prophecy." 

—p.  175. 

Or— 


(« 


Thy  altar  place  of  opening  life,  and 
grave  •' — p.  163. 


Or,  again — 

"  Like  the  shroud  of  futurity  and  tomb.^ 

—p.  114. 

We  take  these  passages  almost  at 
random,  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves, 
and  could  add  many  others  to  them  if 
necessary.  Our  space,  however,  will 
only  permit  us  to  touch  on  this  pecu- 
liarity of  Mr.  Reade's  style,  as  we 
have  two  or  three  still  more  glaring 
instances  of  affected  phraseology  and 
bad  taste  to  notice.  Of  the  first  of 
these,  perhaps,  the  use  of  the  word 
create,  for  created,  is  the  most  singu- 
lar,  and  the  least  excusable.  Next 
to  create,  the  word  impulsive  and  its 
derivatives  seem  to  be  the  favourites. 
We  shall  give  a  few  instances  of  both. 
Our  first  extract  gives  the  two  to- 
gether— 

"  The  truthful  and  impulsive  is  outlived; 
A  new  and  restless  spirit  is  create.*'' 

-p.  4. 

At  page  10  we  have  it  again  in  two 
shapes,  as  well  as  another  word,  motive^ 
which  nearly  rivals  impulsive  in  the 
estimation  of  our  author.  Addressing 
SIGHT  (which  Mr,  Reade  calls  '«  rnge- 
nerate  essence,  p.  10  ;  "pure  inter^ 
mediate,*' in  which  the  Deity,  "  comate 
self -pulsing  Being!"  exists,  p.  11)  he 
writes — 


it 


Fountain  of  Joy  I  that  overflows  thine  urn, 
Walcening  to  motive  being  life  that  else 
Were  chaos  ;  or  create^  or  uncreate, 
Save  by  the  presence." — p.  10. 


At  p.  13  we  have — 
"  By   melody  or  motion  half-create.** 

At  p.  38  we  have  it  again  in  the  pas- 
sag  ealready  given.  At  p.  73  "thought" 


is  called  "  memory- create."  At  pp. 
139, 154,  we  see  it  again  ;  while,  per- 
haps, the  climax  of  the  entire  is  the 
couplet,  p.  158  :^ 


**  I  knelt  down  as  I  poured  my  spirit  forth  by  that  gray  gate. 
In  the  fulness  of  my  gratitude,  because  I  was  create.** 


Of  the  words  pulse,  impulsing,  impul- 
sive, they  occur  so  often  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  in- 
stances. In  a  poem  of  ninety- four  pages 


we  have  marked  them  as  occurrinff 
forty-six  times  at  the  least.  We  shall 
only  give  one  example  : — 


*'  We  breath-dependents  are,  whose  name  is  change  ; 
Our  liberty  is  tree-like,  blossoming 
In  thoughts  or  deeds  :  earth-rooted,  fed  by  air, 
Impulsed  by  motive,  calm  or  restless  still.** — p.  74. 

We  must  pass  over  the  iteration  of      nether,  SfC,  to  come  to  a  few  defini- 
such    words    as   gravite,    sublimated^      tions  of  Mr.   Reade«  and  one  other 
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form  of  expression,  which,  from  its 
frequent  repetition,  has  rather  a 
comical  effect.  At  p.  49,  existence  is 
called  "  Sijitunon,  ever  growing,  be- 
coming never."  At  p.  50,  remorse  is 
itjled  "  the  pulse  of  early  memories." 
At  p.  55,  he  feels  that  <'  death  is  life, 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  eternal  ^ux" 
round  him.  At  p.  88,  death  is  termed 
*'  the  uncompromising  reed,  which 
dreamers  mourn,'*  &c.  &c. 

The  other  expression  to  which  we 
allude  is  the  use  of  the  word  <'  thvi^  " 
by  all  the  characters  in  the  poem. 
The  Enthusiast,  at  p.  18,  sought  ''  to 
be  a  thing  of  wings  and  light."  At  p. 
19,  he  «  grew  up  a  thing  of  impulses." 
In  the  same  page  he  became  "a  thing 
even  God  approved."  At  p.  24  he 
''entered  in  the  world,  a  thing  of 
nerves."  At  p.  78,  the  Pastor  says 
he  is  "a  moving  thing,  on  all  dependent 
I."  At  p.  86  another  character  "  be- 
came a  thing  of  hearing  ;"  while  Mr. 
Reade  himself  concludes  this  history, 
*'de  natura  rerum^^  by  confessing 
that— . 

'*  A  thing  of  nature  he  became." 

We  regret  that  the  *'  other  Poems," 
which  fill  half  of  Mr.  Reade  s  book, 
please  us  still  less  than  even  his  *'  Re- 
velations." We  often  find  toward  the 
end  of  a  volume,  the  principal  portion 
of  which  is  filled  by  some  elaborate,  but 
unsuccessful,  attempt  at  the  tale,  the 
epic,  or  the  drama — a  sweet  little  warb- 
ling of  natural  song,  which  seems  almost 
to  have  escaped  the  singer  unawares, 
and  which  looks  as  if  it  were  put  in 
for  the  sake  of  filling  a  page,  rather 
than  for  any  intrinsic  merits  of  its 
own.  It  is  in  these  little  poems  that 
the  heart  of  a  true  poet  speaks.  They 
are  thrown  off  at  intervals  without 
premeditation,  and  almost  without 
effort.  An  irresistible  impulse  (to 
borrow  Mr.  Reade's  phrase)  compels 
him  to  sing:  subject,  rhythm,  and 
sentiment,  are  born  at  the  one  moment ; 
and  thus  often  in  nearly  as  short  a 
time  as  we  have  been  describing  it 
an  immortal  lyric  is  created.  In  Mr. 
Reade's  "  other  poems,"  there  is  no- 
thing of  the  kind';  in  fact,  hi» 
rhymed  verse  is  worse  than  his  un- 
rhymed,  as  two  or  three  examples 
will  prove.  In  the  first  the  rhyme 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Cap- 
tain Cuttle — 


**  Mary's  hand  with  mine  was  twined; 
In  that  touch  our  spirits  joined.^- 

—p.  116. 

In  the  same  page  the  jingling  of  1 
and  y,  &c.,  is  very  displeasing  :— 

"  /  should  not  feel  content,  if  1 
Left  this  sweet  buttei^y  to  lie 
Exposed  to  every  passer  6jf 
Beneath  the  cold  and  open  sAy /" 

Which,  however,  is  surpassed  by  the 
voe  in  the  next  quotation : — 

**  I  wish  Iho  tpeary  walk  toere  done, 
That  we  could  reach  that  tiresome  tide 
We  hear,  but  do  not  see  I 
It  seems  that  miles  away  are  wt; 
As  if  there  we  should  never  be : 
A  moment  more,  we  stood  beside 
The  everlasting  sea !" — p.  120. 

Having  given  so  much  of  Mr. 
Reade's  **  poetry,"  the  reader  may  be 
cnrioys  to  see  a  little  of  his  acknov- 
ledged  "  prose."  We  take  the  follow- 
ing specimen  from  the  notes,  p.  183:^ 

"  Dartmoor  opens  the  exact  rererse. 
Here,  leaving  fertile  uniformity  behind 
us,  we  enter  abruptly  into  uneaclosed 
wastes,  into  an  ocean  of  glens— tbej 
resemble  nothing  else — but  an  ocean  en- 
tempested,  heaving  into  mountainoiu 
fluctuations :  each  hollow  is  haunted 
with  the  ghosts  of  old  tradition.  While 
on  each  loftiest  t^,  whiten  those  gra- 
nite altar  places,  which  from  their  alti- 
tudes alone,  divested  of  traditions  that 
Time  has  rendered  holy,  assume  from 
their  desolation  and  loneliness  a  pro- 
nounced sublimity.** 

And  again : — 

'^  It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that 
Nature  here  demands  the  whole  man: 
one  to  whom  her  russet  weeds  and  holi- 
day garb  are  alike  welcome ;  to  whom 
her  frowns  and  smiles  have  an  expres- 
sion, alike  understood.  For  here  the 
beautiful  unfolds  itself  occasionally  in 
veins  of  the  richest  and  brightest  gold, 
buried  rather  than  hidden,  among  the 
sternest  forms  of  a  repelling  sublimity 
and  desolation." 

This,  the  reader  will  recollect  is 
Mr.  Readers  prou.  Now,  let  us  see 
whether,  without  the  omission  or  in- 
troduction of  a  single  word,  we  can- 
not make  as  g^od  verse  out  of  this,  sj 
any  to  be  met  with  either  in  the 
"  Revelation8"or  the  "  other  Poems :"— 
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**  Dartmoor  opens  the  exact  reverse ; 
Here,  leaving  fertile  uniformity 
Behind  us,  we  abruptly  enter  into 
Wastes  nninclosed,  into  an  o-ce-an 
Of  glens — they  nothing  else  resemble — 
But  to  an  o-ce-an  entempested, 
Into  mountainous  fluctuations  heaving. 
Each  hollow  with  the  ghosts  of  old  tradition 
Is  haunted ;  while  on  each  loftiest  top 
Whiten  those  granite  altar-places  which, 
From  their  altitudes  alone,  divested 
Of  traditions,  Time  has  rendered  holy — 
From  their  loneliness  and  desolation, 
A  pronounced  sublimity  assume !'" 


Or  this,  which  is  still  better : — 


'*  It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that 
Nature  demands  the  whole  man  here,  to  whom 
Her  russet  weeds  and  holiday  attire 
Alike  are  welcome :  one  to  whom  her  frowns 
And  smiles  have  an  expression,  alike 
Understood ;  for  here  the  beautiful 
Unfolds  itself  occasionally  in  veins 
Of  the  richest  and  the  brightest  gold.'* 


Here  is  a  specimen  of  prose  *'  done 
into  verse*"  which,  we  repeat  is  as 
good  poetry  as  anything  in  this  book 
which  Mr.  Reade  prints  as  such.  As 
we  have  already  said,  we  would  not 
notice  this  volume  at  the  length,  or 
with  the  severity  that  we  have  done. 


but  for  the  singular  vanity  and  self- 
complacency  of  several  passages.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  Mr.  Reade  has  had 
the  boldness  to  promise  a  sure  immor- 
tality for  his  verse,  in  language 
scarcely  less  confident  than  that  used 
by  Shakspere,  in  his  55th  sonnet :— > 


<*  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outUve  thia  powerful  rhyme,** 

Thus  prophesies  the  immortal  bard,  tate  this :  so  we  have  the  following,  in 
Mr.  Reade,  in  his  passion  for  imitat-  his  *'  Final  Lines  on  Doubting  Sheep- 
ing  everything,  must,  of  course  imi-      state,"  p.  170  :^.    . 

'*  Life  is  oblivion,  hope,  its  sigh  suppressed : 
Let  the  great  mystery  in  darkness  rest, 
So  child-like,  I  be  gathered  to  thy  breast !    ; 
Or  in  thvself,  or  in  the  universe 
Thy  visible  thought :  and  be  this  laeiinff  verte  ! 
Record  of  him  whose  spirit  Thou  didst  nurse." 


In  bis  introductory  address  "  To  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age,"  he  makes  his 
claim  with  equal  confidence  and  mo- 
destv.  But  we  must  have  done.  We 
shall  only  add,  that  Mr.  Reade  has 
given  the  best  criticism  that  could 
possibly  be  given  of  his  poem,  and  the 
best  epitaph  on  himself.  Of  the  former, 
we  would  say  with  him,  "  Life's" 
(meaning  **The  Revelations  of**) — 

"  Life's  unintelligible  plan 
Was  magnified  by  words  that  threw 
Substantial  darkness  o*er  the  obscure. " 


a 


And  of  the  poet  himself — 

Men,  gazing,  latent  meanings  guessed. 
And  raised  the  poet  o'er  his  crew : 
•    He  wiser,  to  the  few  confessed 
The  failure  that  he  felt  and  knew.** 

-p.  112. 

After  this  great  effort,  we  must 
refresh  ourselves  with  those  two  or  three 
pretty  pamphlet-looking  books  in  paper 
covers.*  Alas  I  alasl  how  bitterly 
we  lament  our  not  being  a  field-mar- 
shal, or  commander-in-chief,  to  visit 
our  next  two  *'  poets*'  with  exemplary 


*  *'  Othello  Doomed,"  &c.  By  One  in  the  Ranks.  Dublin,  1849.  **  National 
Lyrics,"  kc.  By  a  British  Soldier.  Dublin.  "  Return  again  Whittington,"  Itc. 
London,  1848. 
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chastisement  for  such  prose  and  poetry      them,  we  would  oertainlj  inflict  cor- 
as  the  following.     Without  promoting     poral  punishment  upon  them  :— 

{Po^iy-.*'  By  One  in  the  Ranks.") 


« 


Death  is  a  grimly  ew,  bitter  with  paleness, 
And  cold  to  the  very  soul !    It  freezes 
Thought :  and  all  tne  wild  enthusiasm 
Of  revel  Ting  life,  curdles  beneath  his 
Paw,  Stagnant  and  horrible  1   This  u  the 
Unkind  moniter  which  makes  man  frei  about 
His  soul,  and  sends  him  roving  thrcmgk  a 
Wilderness  of  theology,  a$  a 
Penance  for  bis  existence." — ^p.  37. 


(Prou-^**  By  One  in  the  Ranks.") 

*•  Life  is  not  a  distinct  inhahUont  of 
shapei,  but  a  great  united  mass — a 
fluid  ocean  of  intensity,  surrounding  our 
globe,  having  visible  and  invisible  pro- 
perties. It  might  be  compared  to  ode 
universal  tree,  budding  proUfieally 
animal  hlotsoms ;  which  wear  for  a  time 
their  summer  leaves,  then  drop  them 
down  in  withered  thousands ;  while  the 
tree  orfginal  lives  on,  miUtiplytng  same- 
netMet,'* — ^p.  100. 

i**A  Lyric"--**  By  a  British  Soldier.") 

••  Tkeimntorti^l  SirWaUer  Scott  has  said^ 
*  /  ask,  where  is  the  man  with  soul  so 

deadf 
Who  returning  home  from  some  foreign 

strand. 
Hath  not  said,  this  is  my  dear  native 

land  ?» 
And  I,  who  sometimes  sing  my  humble 

song, 

Would  still  the  echo  of  bis  words  pro- 
long. 

And  ^r<Aer  ask,  what  British  heart 

would  yield 
To  Britain's  foes  the  glories  of  the 

field  r 
This  continuation  of  Scott's  patriotic 
question  is  inimitable.  Of  the  poems 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  that 
greatest  man  of  our  childhood — 
"  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don"— we  shall  only  say,  that  notwith- 
standing much  puerility  and  immatu- 
rity, the  simplicity  and  correct  rhythm 
of  several  passages  pleased  us.  ^  Of 
these  we  may  instance  the  following  ; 
the  easy  flow  of  which  is  in  itself  a  great 
merit  :— 

**  I  LOS6  TO  WANDBB   BT  THAT  BROOK. 

*'  I  long  to  wander  by  that  brook 
My  yonthfnl  fancy  ponder'd  o'er. 
And  seek  again  the  favourite  nook 
Which  on  a  boy,  I  sought  before ; 


I  sigh  to  climb  my  native  hill, 
To  look  abroad  on  nature*8  charm.s 

The  aged  spire,  the  distant  mill, 
On  snowy  cots  and  cultured  farms ! 

*'  I  long  to  see  that  kind  old  man, 

With  nut-brown  face,  and  locks  of 

grey. 
To  win  whose  smiles  I  ofdmes  ran, 

And  left  my  playmates  andmy  plaj; 
And  while  I  leant  upon  his  knee, 

He  spoke  of  many  a  foreign  land. 
Oh !  how  I  wish  once  more  to  see 

That  goodly  man,    and  press  his 

"  I  long  to  stray  among  the  floweri, 
Where  bees  and  birds  sing  free  sod 
glad, 
For    bright    as     sunshine    betweeo 
showers. 
Is  nature's  joy  to  hearts  long  sad: 
So  boyhood's  home  bursts  on  the  sifb^ 
Of  him  whp  has  known  boiaelesi 
years, 
And  vivid  visions,  young  and  bright. 
Repay  the  wanderer  for  his  tean. 

— p.  5o. 

Happy  for  the  poet  whose  better 
fortune  it  is  to  come  next  before  oar 
eritioal  eye«  at  a  moment  when  we  f««> 
ourselves  'softly  melting  into  a  more 
merciful  mood.  The  bright  tmj 
colour  of  this  volume,*  like  the  di« 
of  a  new  day,  shines  hopefolly  upoo 
us,  auguring  better  things,  we  trustr 
than  the  unsubstantial  phantoms  that 
have  detained  us  so  long.  This  voloffl* 
is  so  prettily  got  up,  and  the  aatbors 
verse  wanders  occasionally  se  as»'*"* 
enchanted  realm  of  poesy,  ai  tossrrf 
away  now  and  then  upon  its  sorftJ* 
some  beautiful  shadows  reflecUd  from 
that  wonderful  region  (althoagh  ve 
cannot  admit  it  to  be  in  itself  ok  ot 
those  everlasting  streams— 
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"  That  wat«r  the  greenland  of  dreams, 
The  holy  land  of  song"), 

that  we   are  more  disappointed,  than 
if  we  found  less  to  praise,  and  more 
to  censure.      Mr.  Ouselej's  volume 
contains  a  variety  of  poems  in  various 
metres,  some  in  blank  verse,  but  the 
greater  number  in  measures  more  or 
less  nearly  approaching  the  perfection 
of  lyrical  harmony  and  completeness. 
We  think  Mr.  Ouseley*s  blank  verse, 
on  the   whole,  much  better  than  his 
rhymed,  and  should  he  continue  to 
write,  we  would  strongly  recommend 
him  to  use  that  form  in  preference  to 
the  other.      The  wonderful  richness 
and  novel  melody  of  Shelley's  lyrics 
have,  it  is  quite  plain,  fascinated  Mr. 
Ouseley,  as  they  must  every  true  dis- 
ciple of  poetry ;  and  are,  we  think,  the 
models  which  he  has  rather  attempted 
to  rival  than  to  imitate.     But  his  ear 
is  either  so  radically  defective,  or  his 
command    of   poetical    language    so 
limited,  that  no  one  Ijrric  in  this  book 
is  sustained  from  beginning  to  end, 
with  an  even  and  unirorm  dignity  and 
harmony,  according,  at  least,  to  what 
in  our  estimation,  is  the  proper  stand- 
ard of  elevation  of  thought,  or  sweet- 
ness of  versification.     The  first  poem 
in  the  volume  b,  perhaps,  as  favour- 
able a  specimen  as  we  could  select  both 
of  Mr.   Ouseley 's  rhymed  and  blank 
verse.     Indeed  of  the  former,  it  is  of 
a   higher   quality   than   usual,    more 
equal  in  rhythm  and  fanciful  in  idea. 
We  shall  give  it  entire,  italicising  some 
of  the  passages  that  we  condemn  and 
admire  :^ 

"  THE  ANOEL  OF  THB  FLOWERS. 

**  She  comes  adown  the  pale  blue  depths 

of  heaven ; 
Above  her  head,  an  undimmed  wreath 

of  light 
Spans  the  deep  ether  dome.    In  either 

hand 
A  vase  of  frosted  silver,  whence  arise 
Transparent  clouds  of  incense.     On 

her  head 
A  coronal  of  snow-drops,  like  gemm'd 

tears 
New   fallen   from  sad-loving  spirits' 

eyes. 
Her  spotless  wings,  like  snn-illamined 

snow. 
Fan  the  ambrosial  air,  as  aeedlingi 

rise 
la    beauty  iafantine — spreads    their 

leaves 


To   catch  the  luscious  sighs.      She 

gently  comes. 

To  kiss  her  sister  Mat, 
Who,  robed  in  hawthorn  white, 
Like  a  young  fairy  sprite. 

Sings  her  enchanted  lay, 
The  honeysuckle  belU 
The  air  with  perfume  noelh; 

And  from  the  woodland  spray 
The  songster's  joy-notes  tnll. 
As  the  low- whispering  rill 

Breathes  forth  its  calming  music  tHl 
the  close  of  day. 

"  The  beauteous  pansies  rise 
In  purple,  gold  and  blue, 
With  tints  of  rainbow  hue 

Mocking  the  sunset  skies  ; 
The  modest  violets 
Under  the  hedgerow  sets^ 

Lift  up  their  soft  blue  eyes  ; 
And  the  meek  daisies  show. 
Their  breasts  of  satin  snow. 

Bedecked  with  tiny  stars    of  gold 
'mid  perfume  sighs. 

'*Moon*dyed  primroses  spread 
Their  leaves,  her  path  to  oheer. 
As  her  step  draweth  near, 

And  the  bronzed  wall-flowers  shed 
Rich  incense :  summer  hours 
Are  bif  the  sweet  bell-flowers 

Ushered  to  life,  and  fed 
By  the  young  zephyr's  wing, 
who  elfin  music  ring, 

Luring    the  bee   from    out   their 
thyme-wove  fragrant  bed. 

**  From  their  calm  limpid  cells 
Fair  Naiades  arise. 
With  laughing;,  sunn)r  eyes  ; 

Casting  their  witching  spells 
The  beauteous  one  to  greet, 
And  lave  her  ivory  feet. 

At  their  bright  crystal  wells. 
Toung  buds  pout  forth  their  leaves^ 
Earth  a  green  garland  weaves — 
New  life,    and  joy,    from    Nature's 

lovely  bosom  swells, 

"  She  comes  with  smiles  upon  her  blush- 
ing cheek — 

With  fragrance  breathing  from  her 
rosy  lips  ; 

A  paragon  of  beauty — a  desire — 

An  angel  she  of  gladness."     .... 

There  is  so  much  prettiness  in  this 
little  piece  that  it  is  a  pity  a  ievr  de* 
fects — some  of  them  violations  of  the 
simplest  rules  of  English  grammar- 
have  been  permitted  to  remain,  which 
pain  the  eye,  and  jar  upon  the  ear  of 
the  reader,  and  which  are  most  fatal 
to  the  favourable  appreciation  of  th« 
poem.     In  the  blank  verse  at  the  oom- 
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mencement  we  have  nothing  to  object 
to,  except,  perhaps*  the  word  '*  seed- 
lings" which  after  the  "  sun-illumined 
snow/'  and  the  <*  ambrosial  air,"  is 
rather  prosaic*  and  savours  somewhat 
of  the  bathos. 


<f 


The  honeysackle  bells. 

The  air  with  perfume  swelU,** 


is  an  instance  of  bad  grammar  that 
surprises  us.  We  cannot  understand 
why  the  "low  whispering  rill"  is 
made  to  breathe  its  calniy  music  only 
*'  till  the  close  of  day,"  and  not 
after.  In  the  second  stanza,  the  lines 
about  the  pansy  are  very  good,  parti- 
cularly the  last — 

"  Mockiug  the  sunset  skies,*' 

which,  along  with  presenting  a  good 
image  to  the  mind,  falls  on  our  ear, 
at  least,  happily,  and  with  good  effect. 
The  word  "sets"  in  the  next  couplet, 
though  correct,  is  so  seldom  used  as 
to  appear  forced  and  pedantic.  "  Satin 
snow"  is  a  bad  compound,  and  neither 
word  is  applicable  to  the  white  of  the 
daisy.  The  "  stars  of  gold"  in  that 
flower  are  not  <'  tiny  " — they  are,  in 
fact,  its  "better  half."  To  what 
"  'mid  perfume  sighs,"  in  the  end  of 
this  stanza,  refers,  we  cannot  clearly 
see.  In  the  next  verse  **  moon-dyed  " 
is  a  good  and  unhackneyed  epithet  for 
the  primrose.  **Bronzed  wallflowers," 
though  equally  new,  is  not  so  true  to 
nature. 

<*  Summer  hours 
Are  by  the  sweet  bell-flowers 
Ushered  to  life," 

is  poetry  ;  but  what  a  falling  off  in 
the  next  passage  ? — 

«*  And  fed 
By  the  young  aepbyr's  wing." 

Now,  though  the  wing  of  a  fowl, 
roaat  or  boiled,  may  be  a  very 
good  thing,  the  wing  of  a  zephyr 
would  be  rather  unsubstantial  fare 
even  for  a  "  sweet  bell-flower."  The 
flowers  may  have  been  fanned,  or 
covered,  or  sheltered,  or  anything 
else  within  the  power  of  wings  to  do, 
but  it  could  not  he  fed  by  Mem. 

The  only  other  defect  we  shall  point 
out  is  the  faulty  grammar  in  the  last 
line  of  the  last-rhymed  stanzi^^ 


<*  New  life  and  hy  from  nature's  lovelj 
bosom  aweus,** 

These  faults  are  so  obvious,  and  so 
easily  removed,  that  we  must  again 
express  our  surprise  that  the  author 
has  allowed  them  to  remain.  We 
would  undertake  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  weed  every  one  of  them  out 
of  the  poem,  and  to  leave  it  as  good 
poetry  as  it  is  now. 

We  could  go  through  the  entire  of 
Mr.  Ouseley's  volume,  and  almost  in 
every  poem  point  out  the  same  beaa* 
ties,  and  the  same  defects,  if  not  worse. 
For,  along  with  such  grammar  as— 

"Waking  dreama. 
That  o'er  the  wizard  fancy  streami 
And  drives,"*  &c.,  p.  121, 


•  _  « 


we  have  such  rhymes  as  "  momngt 
and  "  daumng"  (p.  18)  ;  "gtnu,** 
and  "  born"  (p.  150);  "doom,**  and 
"  swoon,**  (same  page) ;  and  a  hundred 
others,  which  have  much  more  of 
Ludgate  Hill  than  Parnassus  aboot 
them  ;  and  less  of  the  Muses  than  the 
Minories  ;  but  the  task  would  be  in- 
vidious and  unnecessary.  There  are} 
however,  two  or  three  other  stanzia 
which  we  have  marked,  that  in  their 
several  ways  are  so  remarkable  that 
we  must  notice  them.  The  first  is 
taken  from  "  A  Dirge  on  S.  T.  Cote- 
ridge,"  p.  53.  It  must  be  premised 
that  a  favourite  form  of  versificition 
with  Mr.  Ouseley,  is  to  begin  and  end 
every  stanza  of  a  poem  with  the  same 
line,  which  has  often  a  strange  effect, 
as  in  the  following  instance  :— 

<*  Earth  thou  hast  lost  a  spark  f 

Not  of  duU  fire    like  thine  own 
iBtna's  blaze. 
But  one  inunortal !     -Few  the  tw  ven 
dark,  , 

Clad  in  a  robe  of  mist  throuyh  ui^Mt 
dim  haze — 
Compared  to  lipht  like  A«— trembte- 
ahf  hark  / 
Earth  thou  hast  lost  a  spark  /"—  p.  ^ 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Ouseley  had  loo 
much  respect  for  the  lamented  author 
of  "  Christabel "  as  to  pun  upon  the 
word  sparK,  though  it  reads  dresd- 
fully  like  it.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  mistake  about  bis  eclipsing  tbe 
sun.  This  passage  nearly  approscbes 
the  sublimity  of  the  Young  Hehre^ 
Lidy's  ««  Bright  image  of  our  God 
diTine/' 
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Oar  author  caD,  however,  be  as 
saccetsfullj  the  laureate  of  a  living 
queen  as  of  a  dead  poet,  as  the  follow* 
ing  remarkable  stanzas  will  prove : 

"  THE  CONTRAST. 
[fOtt  Ch*  emiag  of  the  d^j  on  which  the  Queen 
pran«ned  parliament,  the  embarked  at  Woolwich 
for  a  eoDtlaental  tonr.  Her  djr«M  wai  plain,  oon- 
ffiatinc  of  a  porple-ihot  lilk,  a  black  latin  mantle, 
and  a  itrsw  cottage  bonnet,  trinuned  with  etriped 
bine  riMmn. — BrUamniaJl 

I. 

"  In  the  morning — ^in  her  pride, 
With  her  nobles  by  her  side ; 
On  her  head  a  jewelled  crown. 
Robed  in  gorgeous  regal  gown  ; 
All  her  officers  of  state, 
Round  the  royal  presence  wait. 
Every  eye,  and  every  ear, 
Attent  the  monarch's  speech  to  hear, 

"  In  the  evening  see  her  stand. 
On  her  native  British  strand  ; 
A  plain  dress  of  purple  hue, 
Cottage  bonnet  trimmed  with  blue  ; 
Brow,  where  diamonds  without  flaw, 
Glittered — sheltered  now  by  straw, 
'*  How  is  she  best  loved,  /  ween. 
As  a  woman,  or  a  Queen  ?"— p.  116. 

Iq  the  first  of  these  stanzas,  the 
&culty  of  hearing  being  imparted  to 
the  eye,  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able  feature.  In  the  second,  we  ask«- 
or  rather  (to  use  our  author's  phrase) 
we  "ween,"  why  the  ** black  satin 
mantle"  and  the  "purple  shot  silk" 
were  not  immortalised  as  well  as  the 
straw  bonnet  *'  trimmed  with  blue." 
To  supply  these  important  omissions, 
we  descend  from  our  critical  throne, 
and  take  up  the  lyre.  Let  the  reader 
judge  between  us  and  Mr.  Ouseley: 

Being  quite  hard  up  for  rhyme, 
We  forsjot  to  say  in  time, 
n^euced  hard  to  bring  this  pat  in !) 
That  her  mantle  was  '*  blach  satin" 
Purple,  too,  the  silk  was  not. 
It  was  only  *•  purple  shot!*' 
When  a  bard  describes  a  queen. 
He  should  be  exact,  **toe  weenT 

We  would  not  wish,  however,  to 
leave  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  This  volume 
contains  many  very  beautiful  passages, 
a  few  of  which  we  shall  presently 
give.  We  must,  nevertheless,  repeat, 
that  we  do  not  consider  Mr.  Ouseley 
has  as  yet  finished  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  poet's 
craft.  To  obtain  a  place  among  the 
great  living  masters,  ne  has  something 
yet  to  learn  and  unlearn ;-« 


From  "Heaven  is  Life."— p.  182:— 

'*  The    moonbeam  kisseth   the  pearly 
brook. 

The  silver  stream 
Windeth  through  many  a  shady  nook, 

Even  as  a  dream : 
Brightly  the  water  rippleth  on — 
Life  is  the  stream." 


M 


In  the  next  line  of  this  stanza- 
Darkness  her  pall  spreads — the  light 
is  gone,"  the  fiow  of  the  metre  is  so 
broken,  that  the  effect  of  the  entire 
verse  is  nearly  lost,     ^ 

From  "  Last  Words."— p.  129 :— 

••  The  garden  flow'rets  die. 
Leaves  fade— -the  rippling  rivulets  are 
still; 

Darkness  overspreads  the  sky ; 
E'en  birds  have  ceased  their  sweet  me- 
lodious trill ; 

Yet  Spring  will  beautify. 
And  they  return,  for  such  b  Nature's 
will 

"  These  will  again  renew. 
The  birds  their  songs,  the  trees  their 
leaves,  the  flowers 
Bloom  in  their  rainbow  hue ; 
And  silver  streams,  fed  by  the  summer 
showers, 

Sing  to  the  heaven's  calm  blue : 
But  these  are  not  of  us — they  are  not 
ours. 

Ours  are  the  dearest  ties : 
Once  fled,  what  voice  the  lost  one  can 
recall  ? 

In  climes  beyond  the  skies 
The  spirit  soars  too  purified  to  fall : 

Memorijr  alone  can  rise 
Upon  the  wings  of  love :— yes,  that  is 
all." 

The  broken  but  sweet  melodv  of  the 
following,  though  not  breathed  out  as 
perfectly  as  we  think  it  might,  still 
pleases  us  very  much.  With  the  first 
and  third  stanzas  of  this  poem,  we 
shall  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Ouseley's 
poems :-~ 

'*THE  BRIDE. 

I. 
**  See  where  she  stands  in    beautiful 
array. 
Youth  smiling  on  her, 
£*en  as  the  rising  of  a  summer's  day ; 

Sad  though  she  joyeth  ! 
Simplicity  is  strewn  o'er  form  and 
dress. 

Love  looks  upon  her. 
Her  doating  heart  thro'  tear-drops  he 
doth  bless. 

Her  soul  he  buovoth, 
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Ifl't  not  her  bridal  mora,  tier  life's 
sweet  day, 

Her  dawn  of  pleasure  ? 
Then  why  should  sorrow  o'er  that  soft 
brow  play 
Marring  her  blessing  ? 
When  the  fond  soul  has  met,  no  more 
to  part 

From  its  own  treasure ; 
What  then  pours  bitterness  upon  the 
heart. 

While  love's  caressing  ? 
Oh!   'tis   the    shadow  of  the  days 
gone  by, 

That  mocks  her  joying. 
That  dims  the  lustre  of  that  speaking 
eye. 
Her  hopes  alloying. 

m. 
*'  How  steadfastly  in  faith  she  walketh 
forth. 

On  him  relying, 
Who  is  to  be  the  guardian  of  her  truth, 
Through  pain,  through  pleasure; 
On  him  she  trusteth  with  her  first  of 
lore. 

Nature  outvieing ; 
Who  can  express  the  feelings  that  so 
move 
Joy*s  tuneful  measure  ? 
None  but  those  beings  who  have  truly 
felt 

Its  magic  power, 
For  strongest  minds  love's  influence 
will  melt 

With  its  sweet  breathing ; 
Ay,  many  is  the  stubborn  heart,  I 
ween. 
Hath  had  to  cower. 
Abashed  beneath  the  light  of  beauty's 
beam. 

When  'tis  enwreathing. 
Now   she   breathes  freely,    for    the 
morning  breeze 

With  kisses  presseth 
Her  sweet  lips  with  its  music  from  the 
trees 

Sighingit  blesseth."^pp.l71,172. 


Notwithstanding  the  sweet  savour 
of  these  latter  delicacies,  we  fear  that 
the  appetite  of  our  readers^  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  we  know  it  to  be, 
must  by  this  time  be  well  nigh  gone. 
Indeed  from  our  own  various  and 
onerous  duties  of  cook,  caterer,  com- 
mentator, and  critic,  we  feel  well  nigh 
exhausted:  we  must,  therefore,  refresh 
ourselves  and  our  guests  with  one  so- 
litary dish  more  ;    but  we  promise 


them  it  shall  be  of  the  moit  pUpiaot 
and  stimulating  deecription*  At  this 
feast,  whereunto  we  have  invited  so 
many  of  our  friends,  there  has  been 
nothing  produced  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared, for  novelty  and  attraction,  to 
the  poems*  we  shall  presently  laj  be- 
fore them.  As  to  the  feast  itself,  nov 
that  we  are  about  concluding  it,  ve 
are  quite  at  a  lose  for  some  soitsbk 
name  by  which  it  can  be  best  described. 
Ovid  and  George  Chapman  have  bad 
their  "  Banquet  of  Sense  ;**  but  we  feir 
that  such  a  minute  portion  of  tbat 
useful  ingredient  went  to  the  compo- 
sition of  our  dishes,  tbat  the  misnomer 
would  be  too  glaring.  Plato  had  bis 
Symposium — ^mucb  too  fine  a  word  for 
the  attenuated  fare  at  our  table.  Sir 
George  Strickling  and  Leigh  Hoot 
had  their  «'  Feast  of  the  PoeU;*  which 
is  equally  inapplicable.  In  one  word, 
we  confess  our  inability  to  supply  the 
proper  name,  so  tbat  in  every  reipect 
the  anonymous  mast  be  upheld. 

The  writer  that  Mr.  Sutton  princi- 
pally reminds  us  of  is,  that  "sweet 
singer  of  the  temple,"  George  Herbert 
— not  so  much  in  the  religious  cbsr- 
acter  of  his  poems*  although  those  of 
Mr.  Sutton  have  occasionally  that  r^ 
commendation  at  least,  bat  io  the 
quaint  language  and  extraordinsr; 
conceits  in  which  he  so  often  iDdo^i* 
In  these,  the  disciple  has  far  outsboDC 
the  master,  and  must  for  ever  be  pro- 
nounced the  undoubted  lord  and  mler 
of  this  narrow  but  curious  doauiA* 
We  shall  give  the  first  poem  id  the 
collection  entire,  as  a  riddle»  or  po^ 
tical  Sphynx,  the  mysteries  of  whieb» 
we  are  confident  no  **  learned  Tbebao 
among  our  readers  will  be  able  to  on- 
ravel ; — 


«f 


CORBSSPOMDKHCISS* 


"  I  saw  seven  shades,  lean  as  tbsdestli, 
That  in  consumption  languisbetb; 
Each  lay  alone,  deader  than  stone. 
Devoid  of  sense  or  breath. 
I  saw  seven  gods  go  gently  by, 
With  each  a  passion  in  his  eye— 
A  different  passion.    These  bj  tke 

hand 
Took  the  seven  shades :  making  tbeo 

stand 
Upon  live  feet :  making  them  itart 
Within  their  bosoms  with  a  heart 
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Never    their    own :     making    them 

spread 
Their  arms  out  for  the  strong  em- 
brace 
Which  the  gods  ovred  them. 

Then,  instead 
Of  fourteen,  there  were  twenty-one — 
Seven     shades,    seyen    gods,   seven 

fairies  lithe 
Born  of  this  anion.    Ever  blithe 
About  immortal  buaiuess,  they 
A  many-fangled  task  began, 
And  waved  or  whirled  away. 

**  I  saw  seven  Rays  swiftly  come  on  ; 
One  drest  in  the  deep  emerald  stone. 
One  with  a  marigold  had  grown 
Mockingly  friendly  ;  and  a  third 
Had  robbed  the  ruby-breasted  bird  ; 
One  wot  urrayed  in  the  purest  aluM  ; 
Or  in  ike  deepest  pansj/ -dyes  ; 
Or  in  the  l^fki  of  violet  eyes  ;    [  Good  /] 
Or  in  the  gold  cloud,  whereon  lies 
In  his  chamber  of  molten  imageries. 
The  western  sun  before  he  dies. 


I  saw  seven  shapes  stand  by  the  Rays, 
While    seven    Tones    their    several 

ways 
Took  by  me  : — 

And  when  any  Tone 
Gave  Toice,  a  Ray,  its  friend  to  own. 
Sparkled    and    shook ;    and    a    fine 

glance 
Of  recognition  sly  did  dance 
In  each  Shape*8  oarven  countenance. 

And  when  any  Ood, 
By  any  accident,  did  nod, 
A  shade  mutt  nod,  as  if  it  knew. 
And  so  must  one  of  the  Fairies  too  ; 
And  one  of  the  seven  Shapes  must 

choose 
To  smile  ;  nor  durst  a  Ray  refuse 
Sparkline  to  quiver ;  nor  a  Tone 
To  sound  its  gentle  flute  alone — 
Between  these  sevens,  so  deep  and 

good 
Tne  understanding  was  that  stood,  {?) 
The  seven  Gods  now  busy  grew, 
Hither  and  thither  lively  flew. 
With   swiftest  change  and  counter- 
change, 
Attraction  and  repulsion  strange  ; 
While  at  their  heels,  on  rapid  wheels, 
Followed  the  Shades  and  Fairies  too. 
Three    thrones    they    reared,   three 

kings  appeared 
And  set  their  kingdom  there — (?) 
One  diamonds  had,  instead  of  eves ! 
And  for    a  tongue,  the  wind  s  deep 

•Wg:hs, 
And  earths  and  stones  for  arms  and 

thighs. 
And  foam  for  hoary  hair. 

The  second  was  mossed  over, 
And  his  hair  was  grass  and  clover ; 


tt 


it 


And  his  legs  were  roots  of  trees, 
And  his  arms  branohed  out  to  seise 
Heaven's  precious  influences ; 
For  he  loved  the  flrst  king's  showers. 
And  his  coronal  was  flowers. 

But  the  third  king  had  eyesfbr  eyes. 
And  feet  for  feet,  and  hair  for  haJr ; 
And  sometimes  he  would  shake  his 

locks 
Into  a  mane,  or  in  a  hear 
Go  shaggy  ;  or  in  silly  flocks 
Of  sheep,  hang  wool  about  his  thighs. 
Look  cunning  through  a  brushy  fox, 
Or  in  an  owl  look  wise. 


*'  I  saw,  amid  the  kings,  up  to  the  skies, 
A  golden  Altar  rise, 
A  Lamb  upon  it  lay  ; 
The  Lamb  a  sword  did  slay ; 
Upon  the  Lamb  a  Fire  did  prey ! 
When  from  a  smoke,  up-going,  did 

for  aye 
Take  to  the  seven  Most  High  Ones 
its  little  trembltttg  way. 

*^  I  saw  three  Bows, 
Three — sevenfold  each — 
Like  rainbows,  which 
The  great  world  span ; 
The  first  upon  the  Altar  goes. 
And  with  the  Lamb.^ 
The  second  over  thefir$t^^ihe  third 
Over  the  second  ran — 
With    seven    Most  High    Ones  tht 

third  did  close : 
From  the  King's  feet  their  bases  rose ; 
I  looked,  and  called  them  man. 

**  The  one  was  of  deep  ragtng'dyes. 
Lurid  and  thunderous  ;  dyes,  which 

beat 
Like  hearths  blood,  in  a  wild  pulsation ; 
Pale  first,  then  glowing  deep,  then 

pale  again, 
In  fttful  alternation ; 
The  next  was  ley,  formal,  sparkling, 

clear 
Transparent,  geometric. 

And  the  third 
Was  bright,  sparkling,  aud  clear  like- 
wise, 
J^ut  warm  and  fresh  as  lover's  word 
And  sweet  as  woman's  eyes^       [Goodf] 
Wonder,    and    mystery,  and  dread, 

with  awe. 
Like  smoke,  did  o*cr  it  rise — 
O,  'twas  a  perfect  thing,  without  a 

flaw! 
A  miracle  so  full  and  deep. 
That  when  that  Hoh  Bow  I  saw 
My  soul  perforce  did  weep. 

**  As  the  first  Bow  lightened  and  shone. 
The  Shades  and  Kays  shook  every 

one. 
And  the  first  King  sndled  it  upon, 
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When  the  second  Bow  iU  light 
The  Shapes  and  Fairies  at  the  sight 
Danced,  and  the  second  King  grew 
bright. 

"  But  when  the  thurd  Bow  flamed,  each 

Tone  and  God 
Did  giTe  a  Toice  or  nod  ; 
And  the  third  a  solemn  finger  keeps 
Upon  his  awe-struck  lips  ; 
And  the  whole  uniTerse  did  rock  and 

shake. 
As  if  in  twain  to  break  ; 
And    Shades,    Fays,    Gods,     Rays, 

Shapes,  Tones,  Kings — and  Bows 
Of  earth  and  ocean, 
In  dread  did  prostrate  fall ; 
While  the  seven   Most  High    Ones 

o'er  the  commotion 
Calm,  grand,  miyestic  rose : 
And  they  had  done  it  aU.**  (?) 

We  ^Te  the  entire  of  this  strange  pro- 
duction to  the  reader*  as  a  curiosity 
of  literature.     Not  that  we   under- 


stand itf  indeed ;  for,  like  the  worthy 
Scotchwoman  mentioned  by  Sonthej, 
we  "  wad  na  hae  the  presumption," 
but  solely  for  its  singularity.  Let 
our  readers  exercise  their  ingenoitj 
upon  it.  As  for  us,  did  we  exercise 
our  eewn  senses  for  §evem  hours  a-(UT, 
during  the  sevemeore  years  and  teo 
allotted  to  mortal  life,  it  is  tewn  to  ooe 
that  we  would  be  as  much  in  the  dark 
at  the  end  of  our  studies  as  we  an 
now  at  the  beginning.  We  suppose 
we  must  *'give  it  up,**  as  to  all  our 
inquiries  neither  the  book  nor  tbe 
author  would  give  a  more  satisfactorj 
answer  or  explanation  than  in  )Vords- 
worth's  Ballad,  "  We  are  iS^tPea." 

From  the  remaining  **  Poems*'  we 
must  cull  a  few  more  rarities  for  the 
entertainment  of  our  readers.  The 
sky  at  night  is  called  a  '<  beautiful  bloe 
meadow"  (p.  13).  In  the  next  page 
a  still  more  singular  figure  is  used  :— 


<i 


But,  oh,  thou  blue  ciioaA— God's  own  yestment  wide. 
Blue  sprinkled  o*er  with  twinkling  drops  of  gold. 

Would  ttiat  some  wind  would  6/010  thee  once  tuide 
And  /ay  all  bare  the  glories  thou  dost  hold.**— p.  14. 


This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  uiex- 
prestibly  sublime.  In  "  The  Daisy" 
(p.  22)  are  to  be  found  some  new 
And  pretty  fancies ;  but  the  entire 
piece  is  so  overladen  with  forced  con- 
ceits, as  to  leave  only  a  comic  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  The  bee  is  de- 
scribed as  never  coming  to  woo  the 
daisy— 

<*  Except  he  brings 
His  pocket  on  his  thigh.*' 


The  gnat  is  called  an— 

'<  Old  back-bent  feUow 
In  frugel  frieze  coat  drest." 

We  suppose  he  most  be  a  eonntrj- 
man  of  ours.  In  a  poem  addreised 
"  To  my  Grave,"  he  puts  two  or  three 
home  questions  to  the  personifica^os 
of  that  unpleasant  object  of  conteo- 
plation^  e.  g» 


*<  Whafe  that  to  thee,  thou  foul  and  gluttonous  Grave  ? 
When  did  I  nve  thee  leave  to  set  thy  tooth 
Against  my  breast's  red  secrets  ? — I  am  free  I — 
Who  made  my  flesh  thy  slave  ? 
Come,  $hew  thy  warrant"  kc. 

And  again— 

"  What  right  hast  thou,  O  Grave,  to  moulder  mef**-^  31. 

And  lastly-* 

'*  Let  me  alone,  thou  pensioner  of  Death  P'— p.  31. 


In  the  lines  '*  To  a  Star"  is  the  fol- 
lowing  stanza : — 

"It   gleams!   it   gleams  1  the    gentle 
sprite 


Its  evelids  deigns  to  part, 
irift  shoots  a  wiry  lance  of  liffl 
Straight  tilting  at  my  heart  I 


"  It  seems  a  friend  to  recognise ; 
Darts  through  the  wide  door  ofmjftp^ 
FalU  on  my  eoute  neeh  with  a  Um 
Oflovingeet  tmrprieer 

In  the  next  stanzai  tbe  importsnt 
question  is  asked — 
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"  Do  stars  weep  ?     Sure,  to  'that  shy 
winkf 
Some  mist,  like  tears,  was  given  !'* 

To  which  an  answer  is  giyen« 
though  not  yery  confidently,  in  the 
following  verse : — 

"  And  it  may  weep, — a  ttar  may  weep," 

Of  course,  for  the  same  reason  that 
"a  Shade  mast  nod,"  as  mentioned  in 
our  first  extract.  The  last  four  lines 
of  this  poem  gives  our  author's  idea  of 
"  the  whole  duty  of  man,'*  which  must 
shock  any  Malthusian  poet  or  critic 
who  may  chance  to  read  them  :•— 

"  For  there's  no  glory,  save  to  try 
To  breed  smiles  in  the  human  eye. 
And  cut  off  the  potterity 

Of  every  tear  and  sigh  I" — ^p.  34. 

Some  of  the  author's  peculiar  phi- 
losophy is  given  in  the  poem  called 
"The  Hills"-.p.  35.  Addressing 
those  who  may  differ  in  opinion  with 
bim,  he  aays : — 

"  Tes,  Messieurtf  right  well  I  bear  you." 

—p.  37. 

In  the  Sonnet,  p.  40,  is  the  fol- 
lowing curious  image,  descriptive  of 
the  sweet  pea : — 

"  What's  quieter  than  death  of  flower 

forlorn. 
Uprooted  where  the  pitiless  sun  can 

see? 
Or  marriage  of  the  affectionate  tweet 

pea, 
That  put  a  ring  on  ef>ery  fingery  thorn" 


In  the  fragment  called  "  Eugene," 
along  with  a  great  deal  of  extrava- 
gance, there  is  manifest  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  and 
more  than  a  glimmering  of  poetic 
power.  It  of  course  contuns  many 
passages  quite  worthy  of  those  we 
have  already  quoted,  from  which  we 
select  a  few :— . 

**  Or  watch  when  March  sends  out  his 
windy  elves 

To  shake  by  the  shoulders  the  deep- 
slumbering  trees, 

To  bid  them  wake,  and  dress  their 
drowsy  selves 

Id  haste,  the  approaching  Lady  Spring 
to  please ; 

Nor  may  those  tiresome  breezes  cease 
to  teaze. 


Till  their  Briarean  whispers  of  soft 

psalmSf 
Draw  a  green  cloth  over  their  naked 

arms."— p.  49. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  thought 
arms  was  pronounced  alms.  Further 
on,  we  have  "award*'  rhyming  to 
"  broad'*  (p.  56),  &c. 

In  a  former  poem  we  gave  some 
pertinent  questions  put  to  a  star,  by 
the  following  it  will  appear  that  the 
Moon  does  not  pass  uninterrogated  :— 

«  What  mean  thy  rays,  O  thou  religions 

Moon 
Meddling   so  freely  with    our    inward 

parts  f 
What  dost  thou  then,  playing  such 

gentle  tune 
On  the  most  private  octaves  of   our 

hearts." — p.  51. 

According  to  our  author  the  sea  is 
not  the  sea  :— 

"  '2Y«  no  sea  thou  seest  in  the  sea, 
'Tisbuta  disguised  humanity,''^T^,  77. 

Which  we  respectfully  deny. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
taken  up  with  a  long  poem  called 
**  Clifton  Grove  Garland,"  which  we 
regret  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
do  more  than  mention.  Could  we  de- 
vote an  entire  article  to  it,  we  would 
find  a  difficulty  even  then  in  pointing 
out  all  the  fantastic  conceits  and  affec- 
tations both  of  thought  and  language 
that  we  have  marked  in  reading  it.  Of 
these  we  must  be  content  to  offer  but 
one,  which,  however,  is  sufficient  to 
immortalise  the  author  and  the  poem. 
It  is  descriptive  of  the  river  Trent, 
which  he  calls — 

'*  That  preacher  of  Time's  lapse,  aye 
eloquent, — 

That  LIQUID  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE, — 

Trent, 
Passing,  ne'er  past  I !"— p.  12. 

When  Lindley  Murray  can  supply 
a  poetical  image,  there  is  hope  for  aU 
things.  With  this  passage  we  shall 
take  leave  for  the  present  of  all  our 
friends,  poets  as  well  as  readers.  We 
trust  both  classes  are  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  arranged 
this  poetical  banquet — the  former  with 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
dished,  and  the  latter  with  the  mode 
in  which  they  have  been  served.  The 
opinions  which  we  have  pronoanced 
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upon  the  several  books  that  came  be- 
fore ns,  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong, 
all  we  can  say  with  certainty  is*  and 
we  say  it  in  all  seriousness  and  solem- 
nity, that  those  opinions  are  honestly 
and  deliberately  formed,  and  are  ex- 
pressed without  favour,  prejudiee,  or 
partiality.  We  would  consider  oar 
duty  a  pleasanter  one,  if  the  judgment 
passed  on  those  writers  were,  on  the 
whole,  more  favourable  and  compli- 
mentary. Though  we  are  reconciled 
to  it,  from  the  conviction  that  a  little 
timely  severity  may  prevent  much 
heart-burniog  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, and  waste  of  time  and  mis- 
direction of  talent  on  the  part  of  most 


of  them.  With  regard  to  such  of  the 
writers  as  we  have  condemned,  our 
intention  were  really  much  less  to 
amuse  the  reader  at  their  expense, 
than  to  good-humouredly  laugh  them 
out  of  their  several  delusions.  Tbs 
last  author  reviewed  (Mr.  Sutton) 
•gives  special  permission  to  the  critic 
to  be  truthful,  and  we  have  taken  him 
at  his  word  : — 

**  Do  you  love  me  ?  Come  then  nigh  m«; 
Prick  m«,  fftan^-never  relent  f 
Cut,  and  hacM^  and  9carify  me  ; 
If  the  truth  eetn  make  ms  sore 
Let  me  he  a  vtmnd  ali  o*€r : — 
Do  this  but  with  pure  intent, 
I  am  yoora  for  evermore." — ^p.  SO. 


PICTURX8  IN  THE  DARK. 


BY  A  DBKAMBB. 


In  the  deep  quiet  of  the  Midnight  hour. 

When  Memory  sad  her  U>ne\y  watch  is  keeping, 
What  visions  burst  on  my  rapt  senses,  sweeping 

Across  the  wandering  soul  w:th  stayless  power  I 


Old  forests  wave  ....  Vast  mountain-ranffes  tower 

To  heaven,  with  clear  and  glancing  ruls  down-leaping 
Their  rugged  sides  ....  Calm,  moon-lit  bays  li«  steeping* 

0*er-watched  by  stars  ....  Summer  landscapoa  flower 


In  their  rich  beauty  ....  Loving  forms  attend 
And  gather  round  me,  an  etnereal  host— 

The  childhood's  Comforter,  the  boyish  Friend, 

The  Known  of  riper  years.     But,  welcomed  most, 

A  sad  and  gentle  face  doth  o'er  me  bend — 

Thine,  Una)  once-loved  and  early-loit. 


North  Edi,  SdU»  a«ptettib«r.  1S4S. 
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A  1IKD1.BT,  COSCPRIBIIIO  A  HBW  U8B  FOB  A  UBDICIKB  CHE8T— T0B  EOT  BOTTLB— All  HARBBV 
IS  THX  DR8KRT — A  DITTO  19  ITOBIA — ARAB  PIf  LBBOTOMY— RODQHIMO  IT  ON  TBB  RILX^ 
CBOCODILB  BHOOTINO,  ABO  A  CROGOOILB  CBMBTBRY— LYNCH  LAW  IN  BOYPT— 8LATB  aCARKB* 
AT    ASSUAH— <THB  UOTBBR^B   OIFT— DBSCBNT  OP  THK   CATARACT— ODB   TO   THS  BIVBR   JMLM, 


**  A  LITTLE  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,*'  so  sajs  some  wise  old  saw,  and 
not  a  doubt  of  it.     "  Never  meddle 
with  edged  tools/'  unless,  at  leasts  you 
understand  the  use  of  them — a  moral 
maxim  indelibly  impressed  on  my  pue- 
rile faculties^  by  the  early  and  constant 
contemplation  of  a  veracious  picture, 
wherein  was  faithfully  represented  a 
country  bumpkin  who  had  actually  cut 
his  head  off  by  the  indiscreet  applica- 
tion of  an  unwieldy  axe,  whereupon 
the  body  of  said  bumpkin  remained 
standing  bolt  upright,  with  arms  out- 
stretched,   in  highly  natural  amaze- 
ment ;  while  the  head,  with  hair  on 
end,  bristled  from  its  unwonted  posi- 
tion between  the  legs,  looking  up,  in 
grim  consternation,  at  the  involuntary 
dissolution  of  partnership  between  it- 
self and  trunk.     "  A  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing  ;"  grant  it ;  but 
a  little  knowledge  is,  on  some  occa- 
sions, a  very  diverting  thing,  as  my 
own  practical  experience   testified  in 
the  delights  of  a  medicine- chest.    One 
material  component  of  our  outfit  for 
the  East  was,  of  course,  a  medicine- 
chest,  not  one   of   your    gim-crack, 
glass-stoppered,  mahogany  affairs,  but 
an  honest,  substantial  oak  box,  well 
filled  with  every  known  combustible, 
for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  any  ordi- 
nary disease — not  that   I   previously 
pretended  to  any  acquaintance  with,  or 
skill  in,  the  use  of  medicine.     I  had 
not  (lll^e  Tony  Lumpkin)  been  "  dosed 
ever  since  I  was  born  ;"  nor,  like  him, 
had  I  *'  gone  through  every  receipt  in 
the  "Complete  Housewife"  ten  times 
over ;"  nor  had  my  respected  mother 
(like  Mrs.  Hardcastle)  any  "  thoughts 
of  coursing    me  through   quinsy  the 
next  spring," — as  far,  at  least,  as  I 
vas  aware  of;  yet,  having  purchased 
a  medical  treatise  to  instruct  me  in  the 
due  application  of  my  drugs,  I  natu- 
rally considered  myself  qualified  for  the 
purgation  of  the  Arab  race  in  general, 
or  any  member  of  my  own  partjr  in 
particular,  whose  malignant  star  might 
guide  him  under  my  hands.     On  the 


Nile  my  practice  was  extensive,  and  of 
a  very  flattering  description ;  for 
Egyptian  boatmen,  I  spread  blistering 
ointment  on  old  mummy  cloths — I 
thought  the  idea  classical  and  appro- 
priate ;  of  eye-waters  and  cathartics 
I  was  profuse  beyond  example  ;  but  in 
the  Desert  I  "came  out  strong.'* 
The  circumstances  were  as  follow. 

A  favourite  Sheik,  belonging  to  our 
escort,  had  suddenly  fallen  ill  soon 
after  we  left  Lucy,  and  becoming  daily 
worse,  he  got  himself  strapped  on  his 
dromedary,  covered  up  his  face,  and 
stoically  resigned  himself  to  fate.  At 
this  juncture  it  was  discovered  there 
was  a  Hakeem  in  the  caravan,  and  my 
patient  being  brought  alongside  me  as 
I  rode,  I  promptly  administered,  in- 
ternally»  a  potation  of  oil  of  croton, 
and,  to  aid  and  abet  the  same,  applied 
externally  an  enormous  blister,  which 
was  twisted  round  the  throat.  It  was 
now  two  to  one  against  my  patient* 
for  poor  Sheik  Embarak  had  to 
struggle  against  both  doctor  and 
disease ;  but  whether  I  roused  any 
latent  energy,  or  vitality  was  deep 
seated  in  the  man,  the  upshot  was, 
that  from  that  day  the  Sheik  began 
evidently  to  amend,  and,  marvellous  to 
relate,  in  about  three  days  more  was 
nearly  as  well  as  ever.  In  fact*  the 
Sheik  recovered,  and  I  became  fa- 
mous. My  name  was  bruited  through 
the  camp ;  indeed,  I  became  so  re- 
spected, that  no  Bedawee  of  distinction 
now  lit  his  shebook  on  the  march 
without  first  presenting  it  to  the 
Hakeem,  to  take  a  preliminary  puff 
or  two — a  distinction  with  which  I 
could  have  dispensed. 

A  few  days  after,  as  1  was  riding 
beside  the  learned  man  of  our  party 
(the  orator  of  the  convent,  as  you  may 
remember,  in  the  preceding  chapter), 
two  Bedawee  on  foot  came  beside  him, 
and  accosted  him  after  a  ceremonious 
salute.  One  of  them  was  a  fresh- 
looking  fellowy  young  and  hale ;  the 
other  a  little  sun-dried,  used-up  old 
Arabi  grisly  and  grey. 
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**  This  man  has  no  children/*  com- 
menced the  joungsteri  partly  address- 
ing my  friend,  partly  apostrophising 
his  senior  ;  **  this  man  has  no  boys." 

**  And  how  can  /  help  that  ?'*  re- 
monstrated onr  orator*  who,  from  his 
deep  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  lore* 
had  gdned  the  Mouhriquet  of  Rhamesis 
the  Great ;  "  and  how  can  I  help  that?" 

'<Yon  can/*  rejoined  the  Arab; 
**  are  you  not  the  friend  of  the 
Hakeem  ?*' 

"  Suppose  it—what  then  ?" 

**  Then  you  can  get  a  medicine 
from  him  to  give  this  man  boys." 

Rhamesis  thought  to  give  a  turn 
to  the  conversation. 

"  Pray,  how  old,"  said  he,  **  do  you 
take  this  Hakeem  to  be  ?** 

**  How  old  ?*'  replied  the  Bedawee, 
eyeing  me  curiously,  *'why,  he  is 
four-and-thirty,  but  not  more."  (My 
age  to  a  nicety.) 

"  Balash,'*  cried  Rhamesis,  '<  if  he 
is  a  day,  he  is  above  a  hundred  years 
of  age  1  He  was,  in  his  own  country, 
a  great  Hakeem.  Kebeer  1  Kebeer  1 
(lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes)  he 
amassed  a  heap  of  gold,  which  he  is 
now  going  to  spend  amongst  the 
Arabs ;  but  he  did  better  than  that — 
he  made  out  the  elixir  of  life,  and 
every  day  he  takes  a  spoonful  he  be- 
comes younger  by  a  year." 

"  By  Allah,  and  by  the  soul  of  your 
mother,  but  this  is  wonderfull"  ex- 
claimed the  Bedawee,  "he  is  a  great 
Hakeem."  And  then  he  repeated 
every  word  of  the  extravagant  false- 
hood to  his  ancient  comrade,  who, 
however,  had  already  drunk  in  the 
narrative  with  ears  axia  eyes. 

'*  Now,  then,"  chimea  in  the  old 
roan,  *'he  can  g^ve  me  boys,  for  all 
things  are  possible  to  thb  Sheik." 

'<  But  you  have  children,  no  doubt, 
ahready  ?" 

*'  Children  I  have ;  but  what  of 
them,  they  are  only  girls — the  Hakeem 
must  give  me  boys.' 

It  was  in  vain  I  protested  my  in- 
competency— in  vain  I  urged  it  was 
out  of  the  power  of  medicine  to 
comply  with  bis  demand.  The  reply 
was  the  same  to  every  dissuasive — **  All 
things  are  possible  to  this  Sheik ;  the 
Hakeem  of  a  hundred  years  can  give  me 
boys — the  Hakeem  must  give  me  boys." 

The  more  I  proclaimed  my  inability, 
the  more  obstinately  my  extraordinary 
powers  were  thrown  in  my  teeth. 
What  was  a  score  or  so  of  male  in- 


fants to  the  discovery  of  the  elixir  of 
life  ?  My  refusal  was  looked  on  in  the 
light  of  a  personal  injury,  and  the 
matter  became  too  serious  for  a  joke ; 
so  for  nearly  three  days  I  was  besieged 
by  importunate  mediations  in  behalf 
of  this  unfortunate  father,  till,  on 
approaching  Sinai,  where  the  old 
Arab  was  to  leave  us  to  return  to  hii 
tents,  we  found  we  must  bring  the 
affair  to  a  conclusion. 

Well,  one  bright  morning  I  un- 
locked the  medicme  chest,  and  com- 
pounding, under  the  special  direction 
of  Rhamesis,  a  medley  of  every  bot 
essence  the  said  box  contained,  the 
daughter-stricken  Bedawee  was  snin- 
moned  to  the  tent.  Never  shsll  I 
forget  the  joy  that  lit  up  the  old  fel- 
low's eyes  when  he  heard  his  petition 
was  to  be  granted.  He  watched  every 
motion  as  we  corked  the  preeioos 
liquid,  showered  benedictions  oo  oar 
unbelieving  heads,  for  we  still  decried 
the  efficacy  of  the  potion ;  and  on 
Rhamesis  handing  him  the  miracaloos 
mixture,  remarking,  '*  There  are  bojs 
in  that  bottle — keep  it  safe,"  the 
anxious  patriarch  thrust  the  pipe  into 
his  bosom,  kissed  both  our  bands, 
bounded  across  the  camp,  and  set  off 
instanter  for  his  home  in  the  desert, 
to  test  the  powers  of  the  Hakeem's 
prescription,  alone,  amidst  his  honse- 
bold  gods. 

From  the  day  we  left  Sinai,  in  oar 
progress  throi^h  the  great  desert,  is 
regularly  as  the  morning  broke,  I  held 
my  daily  levee.  Where  all  my  patients 
came  from,  or  how  the  news  of  my 
arrival  spread,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture ;  but  each  day  new  fscei 
greeted  the  Hakeem :  not  that  one  in 
ten  had  anything  the  matter  with  hiffli 
but  the  rage  for  bolting  drugs  grew 
with  the  opportunity ;  every  man  seem* 
ed  bitten  with  it,  even  to  the  Arsbs 
of  our  own  escort.  I  had  to  reduce 
my  practice  to  a  regular  system.  The 
routine  was  thus :  out  of  some  tweotj 
fellows  kneeling  in  a  circle,  I  P\^^ 
one,  say,  for  example,  he  was  amicted 
with  sore  eyes.  Now,  knowing  whst 
one  got,  ^  must  get,  eye-water  tod 
croton  oil  was  the  order  of  the  day— 
the  one  dabbed  in  with  the  end  of  i 
feather,  the  other  wiped  across  the 
tongue  with  the  cork  of  the  phisl; 
for  I  always  turned  the  bottle  upside 
down,  and  g^ve  each  what  would  stick 
to  the  stopper ;  except,  indeed,  in  one 
instance,  when  a  troublesome  Sbeiki 
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who  was  leaving  ns,  pestered  roe  for  a 
present  of  clothes^  with  sach  importu- 
nity and  impudence^  that  I  was  con- 
strained to  give  him  a  Benjamin's  por- 
tion of  the  croton,  which  laid  him 
under  the  feet  of  my  dromedary,  inca- 
pable of  stirring  any  member  of  his 
body,  except  his  tongue ;  if  he  ulti- 
mately recovered,  he  must  have  been 
a  roan  of  unexampled  constitution. 
And  so  on  ;  varying  from  day  to  day, 
as  any  particular  drug  got  low  ;  ape- 
rient pills  (which  were  always  cranch- 
ed)  and  blistering  ointment  being  in 
high  request.  What  would  I  take  to 
figure  as  Hakeem  on  the  same  route 
through  that  desert  again,  O,  ye  af- 
flicted ghosts  and  incensed  survivors  ? 
Hut  my  practice  was  not  confined  to 
male  Arabs,  for  of  female  Arabs  I  had 
no  lack.  This  was,  however,  a  more 
delicate  branch  of  the  business.  I 
would  be  directed  to  a  wife,  daughter, 
hister,  mother,  grandmother,  or  great- 
grandmother,  as  the  case  might  be, 
**  off  there,**  my  informant  pointing  to 
some  rock,  shrub,  or  hillock,  at  a  dis- 
creet distance  from  the  camp.  **  Off 
there*'  I  would  trudge,  with  becoming 
gravity,  and  find  some  disconsolate 
damsel,  veiled  and  covered  up,  lying 
in  a  wisp,  like  patience  personified. 
"  Owezy  ya  bint,"  "  What  will  you, 
oh,  girll'* — they  are  all  girls  in  the 
East,  as  all  are  bays  in  Ireland — then 
issued  a  discordant  catalogue  of  com- 
plaints, ending  invariably  with  "  an 
impression  on  the  heart.**  I,  as  in 
duty  bound,  shook  my  head  wisely, 
stroked  my  moustache,  felt  the  pulse, 
pondered  the  symptoms,  promised  to 
send  medicine,  and  returned  to  the 
place  "  from  whence  I  had  set  forth.** 
My  doctoring,  however,  introduced 
me  unexpectedly  to  some  Bedawin 
Hareems,  curiosities  not  generally  ac- 
cessible to  less  scientific  travellers. 
My  adventure  was  the  following:-^ 
When  some  few  days  from  Sinai,  as 
we  bad  got  into  marching  order  for 
the  day.  Sheik  Embarak  rode  up,  and 
gave  me  a  polite  invitation  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  tents ;  he  said  they  were 
not  more  than  four  hours  distant,  and 
not  far  from  the  place  we  were  to  en- 
camp at  for  the  night.  The  invitation 
was,  of  course,  one  to  be  accepted ;  and 
accompanied  by  two  of  my  own  party 
and  some  Arabs  of  our  caravan,  we 
placed  ourselves  under  the  Sheik*8 
orders,  and  set  out  for  his  temporary 


home.  Our  path  was  rough  and  dif- 
ficult:  we  were  conducted  through 
defiles  of  mountain,  bleak  and  desolate 
as  can  well  be  imagined  ;  the  dull  mo- 
notony of  our  ride  being  broken  at 
intervals  by  the  howling,  sing-song 
chant  of  our  attendants,  who  irritated 
the  wild  echoes  of  the  dismal  hills  to 
an  alarming  degree.  More  than  once 
the  gloominess  of  the  scenery  took 
possession  of  my  mind  ;  I  thought  of 
the  Towarah,  hanged  by  proxy  in  the 
short  desert ;  and  the  menaces  of  his 
tribe,  the  blood  for  blood  system  of 
the  wilderness,  was  anything  but  pleas- 
ant to  reflect  on.  Still  the  good- 
humoured  features  of  Embarak,  from 
time  to  time  dispelled  my  apprehen- 
sions ;  and  as  I  remembered  how  often 
I  had  physicked  him  '*  free  gratis,*'  in- 
dependently of  once  delivering  him 
from  death,  I  felt  my  confidence  in 
Arab  honour  and  Bedawin  fidelity 
gradually  revive.  At  last  we  came  to 
a  more  open  line  of  country,  and,  en- 
tering a  pleasant  wadi,  our  cavalcade 
was  brought  to  a  halt.  A  few  lowly 
graves,  humble  but  not  neglected, 
marked  a  burial-ground  in  the  desert, 
and  a  palm  tree  threw  its  shade  across 
the  dead,  while  a  few  shrubs  and  an 
acacia  grew  around. 

Our  Sheik,  who  had  dismounted,  was 
standing  by  one  of  the  little  mounds, 
apparently  engaged  in  prayer;  if  he 
were  so,  it  was  the  only  instance  of 
devotion  I  had  noticed  since  I  came 
amongst  the  Bedawin.  Embarak  then 
took  some  green  but  faded  branches 
he  had  brought  from  Sinai,  and  plant- 
ed them  on  the  grave ;  he  remounted, 
and  we  went  on  our  way.  Some  three 
hours  brought  us  to  a  tolerably  exten- 
sive valley,  at  the  foot  of  a  long  range 
hills.  At  a  distance  we  discovered 
the  low  black  tents  of  the  encamp- 
ment, while  in  our  immediate  neign- 
bourhood  some  women  were  tending 
a  few  scattered  fiocks  of  ragged,  long, 
eared  sheep.  Our  Sheik  rubbed  him- 
self up,  put  his  dromedary  into  a  sling- 
trot,  and  rode  gallantly  along  the  tents 
— we,  with  sore  bones  and  teeth  chat- 
tering from  the  unwonted  velocity  of 
our  mettlesome  brutes,  following  as  we 
best  might.  Our  arrival  was  greeted 
by  a  shrill  cry,  issuing  from  within  the 
tents,  accompanied  by  the  tinkling  of 
various  little  bells  ;  but  our  Sheik,  no 
doubt  proud  of  exhibiting  himself  and 
the  strangers  |o  his  lady  friends,  made 
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a  triumphal  circnit  of  the  encampment* 
and  finally  palled  up  at  a  large  open 
tent  about  the  centre  of  the  row. 
Here  we  were  permitted  to  dismount, 
a  number  of  Bedawin  welcoming  us 
▼er J  cordialljy  and  conveying  our  sad* 
dies,  carpets,  saddle-hags,  &c.»  into 
the  interior,  with  which  they  con- 
structed an  extempore  divan. 

New  arrivals,  meanwhile,  continued 
to  pour  in  on  all  sides— the  sundry 
salutations  between  the  new-comers 
and  our  entertainers  being  conducted 
with  a  degree  of  stateliness  and  de- 
corum, which,  contrasted  with  the 
wild  features  and  ragged  habiliments 
of  the  parties,  amounted  at  times  to 
the  ludicrous.  Each  bent  his  head 
till  it  nearly  touched  that  of  his  op- 

Eonent  in  politeness ;  each  then  kissed 
is  own  hand — the  palms  of  each  party 
touched,  and  the  guest  sat  down  cross- 
legged,  on  the  ground ;  preparations 
for  a  whet  were  speedily  commenced ; 
coifee  was  roasted  in  little  iron  ladles, 
next  pounded  to  powder,  boiled,  and 
served  boiling  in  the  usual  tiny  cup, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  outrageous- 
ly sweetened,  in  compliment  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans, who  are  supposed  to  delight 
incontinently  in  sugar.  Our  pipes, 
which  we,  of  course,  had  with  us, 
were  lighted,  humoured,  and  present- 
ed in  true  Arab  fashion  ;  and  we  were 
soon  pufBng  a  cloud,  and  sitting  cross- 
legged  as  contentedly  as  if  the  great 
desert  were  our  private  property,  and 
sheep,  goats,  camels,  and  Bedawin 
our  farming  stock  thereon.  But  by 
this  time  the  preparatory  repast  was 
ready.  A  small  modicum  of  water 
being  poured  from  a  copper  ewer  over 
the  right  hand  of  each  of  us,  we  were 
invited  to  join  a  select  party  of  Arabs 
round  a  huge  wooden  bowl  of  por- 
ridge. The  proceedings  were  simple 
and  primitive  in  the  extreme:  with  the 
right  hand  and  knee  advanced  to  the 
dish,  the  left  leg  uncomfortably  bent 
under  one,  half-sitting,  half-kneeling, 
we  thrust  our  fingers  into  the  mess, 
the  two  first  fingers  scooped  up  the 
quantity  required,  and  the  thumb 
plugged  the  morsel  down  the  throat. 
Some  gentlemen  used  three  fingers; 
but  they  were  evidently  a  sharp  set,  and 
inclined  to  take  more  than  their  share. 
I  cannot  say  much  for  the  mess  itself, 
but  our  friends  seemed  to  relish  it 
amazingly,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
platter  was  cleared ;   we  were  then 


watered,  a  few  swallows  beii^  allowed 
each,  and  restored  to  our  pipes  and 
the  process  of  digestion.    Bat  hospi- 
tality is  not  disinterested  even  in  the 
desert ;   the    Arab    understands   the 
"  quid  pro  quo**  as  well  as  any  mm  in 
existence.    This  I  speedily  aseertsin- 
ed  ;   as  our  host,  advancing  with  a 
sal^m,  requested  my  services  in  the 
medical    department    in    behalf   of 
sundrv  hareems  then  awaiting  a  vint 
from  the  "  Hakeem  of  a  hundred  jean." 
An    Arab     tent,     which    is   merely 
a  tabernacle  consisting  of  four  low 
poles,  covered  over  with  dark-coloured 
haircloth,  forming  roof  and  walls  is 
either    divided  into   two  apartments 
(the  inner  being  devoted  to  the  wo- 
men), or  contains  one  apartment  onW; 
and  in  this  case  the  women  of  the  fa- 
mily appear  to  have  a  tent  to  them- 
selves— the   former    arrangement  is, 
however,  the  roost  usual,  at  least  snch 
was  the  case  here.     Skins,  arms,  and 
culinary  utensils  were  scattered  in  the 
outer  room  ;  but  the  ladies'  apartment 
was  unadorned  in  the  extreme — dark, 
close,  and  dirty ;  there  were  a  few  dried 
sheep- skins  on  the  floor,  perhaps  a  little 
bundle  of  wearing  apparel  in  the  cor- 
ner, a  brown  baby  or  so,  and  the  fe- 
males of  the  establishment  veiled,  and 
seated  in  the  background — one  could 
not  well  stand  upright  inside  anj  tent. 
My  first  patient,  as  I  well  remem- 
ber, was  a  young  lady  of  distinction, 
and  considerable  personal  attractions. 
To  do  her  honour,  I  suppose,  the  old 
Bedawee,  who  acted  gentleman-asher» 
creeping  all-fours  through  the  oater 
room,  backed  stern-foremost  into  the 
presence  chamber,  and  havinff  estab- 
lished a  breach  in  the  curtain,  very 
decorously  withdrew.    A  very  ancient 
lady,  saluting  me,  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  the  suffering  fair  one — a  maiden 
with  brilliant  eyes,    remarkably  fine 
black  hair,  which   was  greased,  and 
elaborately  platted  as  well  as  orna- 
mented with    several  ghazees ;  her 
arms  and  ancles  were  bare,  very  pret- 
tily tattoed  and  adorned  with  armlets 
and  anklets   of  massive  silver,  with 
which,  like  the  lady  in  the  nurserv 
rhyme,  she  made  music  wherever  she 
went,     I  must  allow  there  was  a  total 
innocence  of  soap  and  water,  and  a 
consequent  incrustation  of  dirt,  which 
dimmed  the   lustre  of  her  charms. 
The  loose  blue  garment  which  ifa« 
wore  also  prevented  her  figuw  fr«® 
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being  seen  to  perfection :  and  the  long 
fkce  veil  rather  left  her  lower^features 
a  matter  of  speculation  than  beautiful 
reality.  But  still  the  fair  maiden  was 
evidentlj  an  Arab  belle ;  and  sheep, 
datesy  and  dromedaries  would  go  hard 
to  hnj  her. 

At  first  Introduction,  the  young  lady 
seemed  taken  rather  aback  by  the 
splendour  of  my  appearance :  a  gold- 
spangled  kerchief,  concerting  my  gay 
tarboach  into  a  turban,  my  flannel 
waistcoat,  with  broad  crimson  stripes 
(it  was  shirt  and  jerkin),  being  girded 
with  a  voluminous  silk  scarf  of  very 
violent  colours,  my  pistols  peaceably 
protruding  therefrom,  my  legs  encased 
in  bright  red  Turkish  boots,  a  world 
too  wide  for  them,  and  tricked  out  with 
yellow  tassels,  to  which  add  a  face 
raw  as  an  undressed  beef-steak,  set  off 
by  a  long  moustache  of  very  question- 
able auburn,  and  you  may  easily  ima- 
gine how  well  calculated  my  rawney 
ngure  was  to  prepossess  any  young 
lady  of  pretensions  at  first  sight.  Well, 
at  first  my  patient  stared,  then  the 
dark  maiden  tittered,  finally  she  minced 
her  words  in  reply  to  my  kind  inqui- 
ries about  her  health,  and  became  so 
wonderously  coy  and  prudish  that  I 
could  not  make  out  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  her  at  all.  However,  the  cha- 
peron came  to  the  rescue,  and  enter- 
ing into  a  detailed  account  of  the  ma- 
ladies of  her  young  friend,  I  felt  my  pa- 
tient*8  pulse,  and  requested  her  to  allow 
me  to  examine  her  tongue.  She  at  once 
testified  the  most  unqualified  surprise 
at  my  assurance.  In  vain  the  matron 
scolded  and  persuaded,  "  she  must 
submit  to  the  directions  of  the  ha- 
keem.'* Submit  she  declared  she 
would  not — nothing  could  tempt  her 
to  such  an  act  of  indelicacy  as  to  ex- 
pose her  face  even  to  a  hakeem.  She 
pouted,  got  into  the  sulks,  and  having 
gone  through  all  her  paces,  let  fall  the 
veil  when  no  one  was  asking  her,  and 
disclosed  a  very  pretty  face,  with  a  row 
of  teeth  like  ivory.  I  promised  her  a 
powerful  potation  from  the  medicine 
chest,  and  took  my  leave. 

One  hareem  was  so  like  the  other 
I  won't  detain  my  reader  by  going  far- 
ther into  detail,  suffice  it  to  say,  for  the 
next  two  hours,  young,  old,  fat,  lean, 
plain,  pretty,  handsome,  and  hideous, 
of  all  sizes*  forms,  figures,  tempers, 
and  statiopSf  came  under  my  medical 
hands.      My  curiosity  was  completely 


satisfied,  and  my  good  samaritanising 
becoming  a  perfect  bore,  when  Sheik 
Embarak  sent  a  formal  summons  to 
say  that  dinner  waited.  It  did  not 
wait  long  for  me;  in  five  minutes  I  was 
cross-legged  iti  the  company  tent,  where 
my  companions  had  remained,  from  the 
time  I  left  them,  enjoying  their  pipes. 
Our  "whet*'  had  not  been  an  unsub- 
stantial one,  but  the  dinner  was  the 
entertainment  of  the  day.  Our  sheik, 
on  my  departure  for  the  hareem, 
had  privately  asked  the  loan  of  a 
long  knife  I  used  to  carry  about  me, 
a  great  object  of  desire,  by  the 
way,  to  many  an  aspiring  Bedawee ; 
and  it  would  appear  the  knife  had  not 
been  borrowed  for  show,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  undeniable  tokens  of  bloodshed 
about  the  blade,  our  first  platters  were 
heaped  with  huge  fragments  of  a  re- 
cently-dismembered goat,  the  parboiled 
and  sinewy  pieces  still  quivering  with 
life  ;  then  followed  huge  wooden  bowls 
of  broth,  of  a  very  watery  quality,  fowl, 
torn  piecemeal,  and  covered  with  yolk 
of  egg,  tempting  piles  of  dourah  cakes, 
copiously  larded  with  gee,  milk  in  a 
variety  of  shapes,  parched  maize,  dates, 
coffee,  and  pipes  to  wind  up  with,  not 
to  mention  an  unknown  sort  of  liquid, 
which  we  took  for  granted  was  sherbet ; 
in  fact,  if  a  man  could  not  feast  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  deserved  to  go  hungry 
for  all  "the  dear  days  of  his  life." 
One  fastidious  gentleman  of  our  party, 
forsooth,  found  fault  with  what  he 
termed  the  **  filth  of  the  dinner  ser- 
vice," and  no  doubt  the  sides  of  our 
bowls  and  platters  were  incrusted  with 
the  debris  of  many  a  previous  repast ; 
but  this  surely  spoke  of  plenty  rather 
than  the  squalor  or  nastiness  of  pover- 
ty. Another  anathematised  the  kid 
for  having  had  so  slight  an  acquain- 
tance with  fire ;  but  that  gentleman 
himself  confessed  he  had  always  had 
bad  teeth ;  indeed,  any  one  who  doubted 
the  excellency  of  the  viands  had  only 
to  turn  his  eyes  on  the  guests  assem- 
bled, and  marking  how  dainty  disap- 
peared after  dainty,  while  the  fragments 
were  handed  to  the  brats,  his  sceptic 
cism  must  vanish  in  a  moment,  and 
his  inner  man  yearn  to  revel  in  our 
Sheik's  profusion  ;  and  Sheik  Emba- 
rak was  the  very  fellow  to  play  the 
host,  arrayed  in  a  flowing  garment 
of  crimson  silk,  chastely  striped  with 
yellow — blooming  like  a  peony  of 
the  desert.     His  hospitality  knew  no 
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bounds ;  fresh  relays  of  fresh  guests, 
assaulting  fresh  bowls  of  delicaciesy 
were  cheered  to  the  attack  by  Emba- 
rak,  as  if  his  flocks,  his  herds»  his  corn 
were  all  as  unbounded  as  his  heart. 

Poor  Sheik  Embarak,  you  would 
not  let  us  off  till  half-past  four  o'clock, 
and,  as  you  pocketed  our  ghazees,  you 
looked  as  if  you  did  it  all  for  love. 

A  weary  way  it  proved  to  us,  aa 
leaving  these  "tents  of  Kedar,"  we 
attempted  a  short  cut  across  the  coun- 
try to  our  resting-place  for  the  night ; 
darkness  soon  set  in — the  moon  had 
not  a  thought  of  rising — our  guide 
lost  his  way — we  all  got  separated  one 
from  the  other.— my  dromedary  got 
bogged  in  a  watercourse,  and  threat- 
ened to  lie  there  for  the  night, 
thanks  to  the  Kourbash  he  didn*t ; 
though  never  were  four  men  more 
agreeably  surprised  when  suddenly 
descending  into  a  wadi,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  mid»t  of  our  encampment. 
Cheerily  blazed  the  camp  fires — pleas- 
ant was  the  bound  of  old,  familiar 
voices— gladly  we  dismounted  from 
our  dromedaries,  and  stretched  at  our 
ease  in  the  capacious  tent  of  the  great 
Rhamesis,  we  recounted  at  full  length 
our  day's  adventure,  and  the  blow-out 
in  the  desert. 

Time,  place,  or  distance  cannot  much 
incommode  the  tourist  who  sits  at 
ease  in  his  arm  chair,  and  travels  com- 
fortably on  paper.  Now,  then,  over 
a  few  hundred  miles,  and  take  a  glance 
at  a  harem  in  Nubia,  ''doctoring  there 
also*' — doctoring  1  confess  it. 

We  had  returned  from  the  second 
cataract  above  Wadi  Haifa,  and  our 
boat  was  moored  opposite  PhilsB — 
there  is  a  village  there,  but  I  forget 
its  name — it  is  above  the  first  cataract. 

I  was  cooling  down,  one  January 
afternoon,  lying  in  my  cabin,  thermo- 
meter 96^  in  shade — the  upper  country, 
as  they  call  it,  is,  after  all,  the  place  to 
winter  in — when  Paulo  abruptly  made 
his  eJitre,  to  say  an  embassy  was 
without  waiting  on  the  hakeem,  to 
conduct  him  to  visit  a  poor  woman 
who,  if  Paulo  was  to  be  believed,  had 
for  the  last  four  months  been  possessed 
by  a  legion  of  distempers,  so  I  begged 
the  embassy  would  retire,  and  promis- 
ed to  attend  the  patient  as  soon  I  had 
had  tea.  It  was  after  night  fall  when, 
accompanied  by  Paulo  and  our  Nubian 
pilot — the  husband  of  the  woman — I 
repaired  to  the  lady's  mansion  in  the 


village.  Clearing  the  little  quay, 
we  found  ourselves  speedily  involved 
among  the  mud  hovels  of  the  hamlet, 
winding  through  narrow  lanes,  floim- 
dering  over  the  debris  of  dilapidated 
cabins,  and  getting  oarsdves  into  sun- 
dry persouM  quarrels  with  the  Itzj, 
snarling  curs  that  infest  the  region. 
At  long  last  we  halted  before  a  rather 
retired  habitation,  quite  as  dingy  and 
deplorable  as  any  of  the  surrounding 
edifices — for  more  so  it  could  scarcely 
be — and  stooping  through  a  narrow 
doorway,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  little, 
dark  den,  the  right-hand  side  of  which 
was  occupied  by  a  mud  dewan,  on 
which  lay  a  female,  calmly  repoung 
in  her  upper  clothing  and  inexpressi- 
bles. This  I  took  to  be  my  patient, 
and  as  I  was  about  to  rouse  her  from 
her  slumbers,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  strife  of  tongues  pro- 
ceeding from  some  quarter  beyond  the 
room  wall  to  the  left,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  I  discovered,  low  down  in  this 
left-hand  wall,  a  narrow  aperture, 
securely  fastened  on  the  inside  by  a 
piece  of  board.  At  this  the  master 
of  the  house  kept  knocking,  and  af- 
ter some  angry  discussion,  the  ob- 
stacle was  removed.  The  female  voices 
now  rose  in  a  loud  tone  of  deprecatioo, 
which  the  pilot  never  heeding,  he  nu 
eventually  permitted  to  worm  himself 
through  the  aperture,  and  disappeared 
by  "  Uie  hole  in  the  wall."  Paulo  fol- 
lowed next ;  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  I  also  plunged  head- 
foremost, and  found  myself  amongst 
a  crowd  of  women,  in  a  little  low 
room,  of  a  most  overpowering  tempe- 
rature. One  side  of  this  apartment 
was  occupied  by  a  low  dewan,  like  that 
in  the  outer  room.  At  the  end  of  it 
there  was  a  kind  of  stove  or  hot-heartk 
made  of  clay,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
burning  a  lamp-wick  in  an  earthen  ves- 
sel filled  with  rancid  oil.  The  walls, 
in  the  dim  obscurity,  appeared  bung 
round  with  mats,  sheep-skins,  culinary 
utensils,  and  some  farming  implements; 
and  here  were  congregated  a  bef  j  of 
squalid,  filthy-looking  women,  haran- 
guing, in  their  native  dialect,  at  a  fear- 
ful rate  ;  evidently  they  had  rebelled 
against  the  inroad  of  the  males  into 
their  sanctuary.  At  length,  afttf 
much  altercation,  way  was  made  for 
the  hakeem ;  and  I  found  my  patient 
stretched  on  the  dewan  motionless,  bnt, 
alas  I  not  speechleas.     When  she  had 
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rated  us  until  she  was  well  nigh  ex« 
haustedy  I  commenced  tender  inquiries 
about  everything  but  the  state  of  her 
lungs ;  for  of  their  healthy  action  I  had 
been  abundantly  assured.  The  pilot 
translated  his  wife's  Nubian  into  unin- 
telligible Arabicj  which  Paulo  again 
rendered  into  a  compound  of  French, 
Italian,  and  English.  My  patient  I 
was  glad  to  find  not  by  any  means  so 
ill  as  I  had  been  led  to  apprehend  ;  a 
few  simple  remedies  setting  her  on  her 
legs  in  about  two  days  after.  At  the 
time,  I  directed  the  husband  to  come 
to  my  boat  for  medicine,  and  gladly 
?>eat  my  retreat  from  an  oven  in  which 
I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible 
for  human  beings  to  exist.  *'  Oh,  Mr. 
Pea,"  cried  Paulo,  drawing  in  a  deep 
breath,  as  we  gained  the  outer  side  of 
the  establishment,  "  I  swell  as  much 
as  if  I  had  worked  all  day."  Apropos 
to  doctoring:  much  as  I  wished  to 
meet  one,  I  never  met  with  an  Arab 
physician ;  indeed,  the  only  operation 
I  could  hear  of  the  natives  performing 
on  one  another  was  that  of  phlebotomy, 
which  was  carried  to  perfection  in  its 
waj.  We  had,  one  day,  a  rare  exam- 
ple of  this  amongst  our  own  boatmen. 
One  of  them  appeared  one  morning 
retarniDg  from  shore,  with  an  old 
razor  in  his  hand,  from  which  he  was 
carefully  wiping  off  some  recent  stains 
of  blood.  On  being  asked  whom  he 
had  murdered,  he  replied  with  a  grin, 
he  never  had  murdered  any  one,  but 
he  had  just  been  bleeding  a  man,  re- 
questing us,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
turn and  witness  his  skill.  Of  course 
we  readily  complied.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance on  the  bank,  a  knot  of  idlers 
were  collected  round  an  unfortunate 
Arab,  who  was  hopping  on  one  leg 
within  the  circle — the  other  leg  being 
ingeniously  tied  up  so  as  to  prevent 
his  setting  that  foot  on  the  ground. 
The  leg  on  which  he  hopped  was 
grashed  and  wounded  from  the  knee 
downwards,  and  the  blood  oozed 
slowly  from  the  cuts.  Way  was 
cleared  for  us,  and  our  medico  ap- 
proached the  saltatory  gentleman, 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  be  bled  again. 
The  poor  fellow  winced,  and  pro- 
tested agunst  a  renewal  of  the  opera- 
tion. Much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
bystanders,  however,  the  operator 
persisted,  and  made  unequivocal  de- 
monstrations of  assault. 

TOL.  XXXIII. — NO.  CXCTIII. 


The  patient  actually  howled  as  he 
drew  near,  and  hopped  dementedly 
about,  to  the  unfeigned  delight  of  the 
spectators,  who  declared  he  must 
allow  the  Khowages  to  see  him  bled. 
In  vain  he  prayed,  protested,  threat- 
ened ;  the  surgeon  rushed  forward 
with  the  razor-blade  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  and  watching  his 
opportunity  between  every  plunge  of 
the  sufferer,  snigged  away  at  shin  or 
calf,  whichever  presented  itself,  till 
the  lower  portion  of  the  poor  delin- 
quent's leg  streamed  with  blood. 
Escape  he  could  not,  and  the  more 
violently  he  hopped,  the  faster  the 
blood  flowed,  until  at  last  he  threw 
himself  on  his  back  in  the  sand,  and 
kicked  so  viciously  with  the  maimed 
member,  that  what  with  laughter, 
heat,  and  exertion,  his  persecutor  was 
fairly  forced  to  desist,  and  patient  and 
physician  lay  amicably  rolhng  side  by 
side. 

It  was  a  scene  nowhere  to  be  wit- 
nessed but  amongst  those  rare  speci- 
mens of  humanity  that "  grow  sponta- 
neous" on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  Nile !  What  a  host  of  pleasant 
recollections  does  that  name  recall  I-^ 
what  pleasant  days,  and  erewhile 
plaguy  perplexities,  novel  scenes,  odd 
characters,  &nd  old  faces  I  Truly,  your 
traveller  enjoys  himself  far  less  in  the 
reality  than  the  reminiscence — 


••  He  fl«htfl  hit  IwttlM  o*«r  •gdn, 
And  twice  he  lUyi  the  lUln.** 


Your  actual  travel  is  all  very  well  in 
its  way.  There  is  in  it  a  great  degree 
of  pleasurable  excitement;  there  are 
great  charms  of  novelty,  much  inte- 
rest, and  the  opportunities  of  acquiring 
much  valuable  mformation.  But  once 
beyond  the  region  of  hotels,  railroads, 
coaches,  diligences,  and  the  like — once 
beyond  the  range  of  European  civili- 
sation— the  annoyances,  difficulties, 
hardships,  and,  it  may  be,  dangers,  of 
your  route,  vastly  tend  to  counter- 
balance its  advantages.  Yet,  once 
again  at  home,  seated  by  your  own 
fireside,  restored  to  your  former  habits 
and  accustomed  occupations,  let  memo- 
ry call  back  past  scenes,  past  toils,  and 
past  adventures— revisiting  in  thought 
far  distant  lands,  and  how  marvellous 
the  transformation  I  Your  happiest 
days  come  out  in  brighter  colouring—- 
your  saddest  hours   are   undarkened 
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by  a  cloud.  Speaking  of  the  Nile, 
however,  I  must  draw  my  pen  across 
the  words  difficulty^  hardships,  danger 
— ^hardship,  above  all  ;  for  an  easier 
lifb  than  that  of  the  traveller  afloat  on 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Nile>  I,  for 
one,  know  not  of.  Notwiihstanding, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  my  com- 
panion and  I  were  unaccountably  pre- 
possessed with  an  insane  idea  We  should 
have  to  rough  it  on  the  Nile ;  and,  con- 
sequently, never  was  a  brace  of  philo- 
sophers more  stoically  prepared  to  bid 
adieu  for  a  season  to  all  the  pleasing 
"  amenities"  of  civilised  existence  ;  in 
fact,  Diogenes  in  his  tub  was  a  prince 
to  us.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  in  the 
vei'y  outset,  from  a  hundt'ed  boats  or 
more  at  Boolak,  it  took  us  a  full  week 
to  select  one  Which  came  up  to  our 
ideas  of  convenience  i  then  a  full  fort- 
night Was  consumed  in  painting,  puri- 
fying, and  provisioning  the  Kandgia. 
An  excellent  Arab  cook  was  voted  an 
indispensable  commodity;  and  Hol- 
lands, wines,  and  bottled  poHer  were 
stowed  in  a  convenient  locker.  In  case 
Nile  water  might  run  short.  An  ex- 
tl'act  fVom  my  journal  will  prove  how 
ascetically  we  lived : — 

**  Rose  this  toorning  at  eight  o^cloCk. 
Walked  for  half-an-hour,  while  break- 
Aist  was  being  laid  on  deck  beneath  the 
awning.  Breakfast  a  highly  creditable 
and  suDstantial  affair — fowl  in  omelette 
a  devilled  drumstick,  some  unknown 
edibles  in  fried  pumpkin,  poached  eggs, 
mutton  chops,  tea,  coffee,  a  huge  bowl 
of  rice  boiled  in  goat's  milk ;  and  by 
way  of  a  wind  tip,  a  cohtinlicd  and  con- 
solatory stuoke  of  excellent  jibley  and 
latakea  mixed. 

*'  After  breakfast,  a  very  pleasant 
ramble  with  our  vuns  along  the  bank. 
Dinner  M.  three  o'clock — a  more  ornate 
and  recherchi  affair  than  its  matutinal 

Srecessor.      Read    for  an  hour    after 
inner.     Tea  in  (J — s  boat." 

This  amphibious  mode  of  livin^i 
liow«ver,  was  coniinea  to  the  periods 
of  contrary  winds  or  no  wind,  when 
the  slow  and  laborious  process  of  tack- 
ing left  us  at  perfect  liberty  to  pro- 
gress by  land  or  water.  Scudding  be- 
fore the  breeze  we  had  also  our  appro- 
priate amusements.  Books  or  conver- 
sation wiled  away  the  time ;  a  stray 
shot  at  a  passing  £ock  of  waterfowl, 
or  a  crack  at  the  pelican  along  the 
banki  afforded  continual  excitement, 
besides  the  having  to  read  up  for  the 


antiquities  we  were  to  "do*'  on  our  re- 
turn from  the  second  cataract,  obliged 
us  to  devote  some  hours  in  the  day  to 
a  new  and  interesting  study.  Croco- 
dile shooting,  I  regret  to  say,  en- 
grossed, after  a  while,  more  than  a  due 
share  of  our  attention.  No  matter 
how  serioUs  the  occupation — whether 
reading,  eatihg,  smoking,  or  sleef>iog 
(a  nap  ih  the  shade  on  a  sultry  d&j  is 
excessively  seducing),  the  moment  ths 
cry  of  "  timsah  "  was  sung  out  by  the 
crew,  or  "crokerdile  "  by  the  sji^acioits 
Hadge  Bourie,  every  gun  on  board 
was  in  immediate  requisition.  There 
would  recline  the  huge  animal,  stretch- 
ed like  a  log  Of  dry  wood,  uncon- 
sciously reposing  on  a  thud  bank,  till 
the  pattering  of  the  bullets  on  his  scalj 
sides  broke  in  upon  bis  slumbers,  sod 
warned  him  of  his  danger. 

In  all  the  Basha's  dominions  there 
are  no  such  persecuted  individuals  as 
these  very  unoffending  aborigines  of 
the  Nile.  Countless  as  are  the  tales 
of  his  ferocity  and  bloodthirsty  rapa- 
city, 1  never  heard  of  one  well-authen- 
ticated instance,  in  which  man,  woman, 
or  child,  had  been  assailed  or  injured  br 
the  crocodiles.  On  the  contrary,  they 
appeared  timid  in  the  extreme  when  oot 
of  the  watery  element,  and  even  when 
in  it.  Not  only  have  our  boatmen  who 
were  constantly  in  the  river,  returned 
invariably  witnout  let  or  hinderance, 
but  i  have  again  and  a^ain  bathed  in 
the  very  water  where,  five  minutes  be- 
fore, 1  saw  crocodiles  rising  to  the 
surface  in  considerable  numbers;  in- 
deed it  has  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  when  we  were  just  plunging  into 
the  stream,  we  have  roused  a  croco- 
dile, which  had  been  lying  unseen  on 
the  bank,  and  then  directly  followed 
him  into  the  water.  Yet  such  is  the 
perversity  of  human  nature,  master 
and  man,  cook  and  dragoman,  reis  and 
boatman — all,  to  the  extent  of  their 
respective  means,  waged  unceasing 
war  on  the  unoffending  crocodile> 
T|ie  first  view  1  ever  got  of  the  liffl- 
suh  was  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. It  was  a  Christmas  mornings 
and  we  were  making  up  the  stream  (or 
Kinneh;  my  companion  and  1  1«<* 
gone  on  board  a  friend's  boat,  where 
we  were  to  dine  and  spend  the  day ; 
soon  after  service,  the  wind  rose* 
and  it  came  on  to  blow  very  fresh ;  the 
boat,  a  crank  little  vesseli  carrying  * 
long  Uteen  sail  and  a  trinketta*  went 
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staggering  alotig  under    her  canvas, 
ruHDing  gilnwale  under;  to  oiir  dis- 
comfort, ^d  td  inaterially  interrering 
with  the  operations  of  Paulo  and  the 
cook,   who   had  put  their  heads  to- 
gether, dnd  were  determined  to  pro- 
dace    **  the  grand    pudding**    (so  A 
plum  pudding  was  designated)  in  ho- 
nour of  the   day.     Mournfully    they 
regarded  the  half-roasted  turkey,  which 
lurched  uneasily  on  the  spit  frotn  the 
pitching  of  the   Kandgia,  and  firtnly 
they  held  dn  by  the  portable  kitchen, 
resolved   to  sink   or  swim   with   the 
objects  of  their  professional  sdlicitude. 
Lazily  extended  at  full  length  across 
the  deck,  I  was,  with  no  small  amuse- 
ment, watching  their  several  manoeu- 
vres, not  without  a  sneaking  appre- 
hension that  turkey,  grand  pudding, 
and  all,  should  share  in  an  involun- 
tary bath,  when  suddenly  the  battle- 
cry  of  crokerdlle  was  raised  by  Paul; 
and   true  enough,  on  a  bank  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  there  lay  seven 
veritable   crocodiles,  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  sunshine.    As  soon  as  we 
neared  them,   six    plunged   with   re- 
markable activity  into  the  river  ;  but 
ooe   huge   leviathan,   more    lethargic 
than  his  comrades,  his  enormous  jaws 
wide  open,  continued  sleeping  in  the 
sun.     B.  opened  forthwith  a  battery 
from    his  double-barrel ;    the  bullets 
rattled  on  the  brute's  ungainly  carcase, 
but  milch  to  our  amazement,  accus- 
tomed as  ^^e  had  been  to  see  a  brace 
of  balls,  eighteen  to  the  pound,  pro- 
duce at  a  reasonable  range  an  enect 
of  some  sort,  the  big  fellow  very  lei- 
surely shut  his  mouth,  wagged  his  long 
taiU  turned  round  to  look  at  his  as- 
sailant,   and  with  the    most    perfect 
composure    returned  into   the    river, 
firom  whence  he  came. 

This  bank,  by  the  way,  near  Kin- 
neb,  we  found  to  be  a  famous  resort 
of  crocodiles.  One  fine  afternoon,  on 
our  voyage  down,  B.  and  I  went 
on  shore  there,  the  boai,  according 
to  our  directions,  falling  some  dis- 
tance doWn  the  stream,  after  having 
lefl  us  on  the  bank.  There  was  no 
cover  Oh  this  little  island,  so  we  lay 
down  dbout  the  centre  of  it,  patiently 
expecting  a  visit  from  our  amphi- 
bious friends.  Presently  huge  heads 
rose  slowly  from  the  water.  Then 
one  after  another  great  crocodile 
emerged  from  the  stream,  crawling 
cautidttdly^  along  the   margin  of  the 


hank ;  but  they  soon  perceived  us  as 
we  rose  from  our  recumbent  posture, 
and  before  we  could  cover  a  soft  spot 
on  any  of  our  "  quarry,"  they  v^ere  all 
in  motion,  gliding  with  great  rapidity 
into  the  river,  for  it  is  quite  a  mis- 
taken notion  to  suppose  the  crocodile 
Cannot  exhibit  considerable  agility  on 
land.  We  were  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented, therefore,  with  a  promiscucus 
blaze,  without  ahy  perceptible  effect, 
and  to  betake  ourselves,  rather  crest- 
fallen, to  our  boat,  disappointed  in 
bagging  a  crocodile.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion  I  was  rather  more  successful. 

Indulging  one  evening  in  a  nap  after 
dinner,  I  was  roused  by  the  report  of  a 
gun  in  the  distance,  and  found  that  we 
were  running  alongside  of  a  huge  mud 
bank,  a  very  usual  retreat  for  somno- 
lent alligators.  My  attention  was  di- 
rected by  one  of  the  boatmen  to  a 
crocodile  in  the  act  of  escape  into  the 
river.  A  large  Swiss  rifle  lay  close  to 
me,  ready  loaded,  and  though  not  well 
wide  awake,  I  fired  on  the  instant. 
The  shot  evidently  took  effect,  for  the 
crocodile  staggered,  and  then  remained 
still.  I  reloaded,  and  aimed  behind 
the  forearm,  fired,  and  the  brute  rolled 
over.  By  a  violent  effort  he  recovered 
bis  legs,  and  being  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  river,  plunged  in  heavily  and 
disappeared.  The  Arabs  tell  you  if 
the  timsah  is  mortally  wounded  he 
always  comes  on  land  to  die ;  and  all 
being  of  opinion  the  gentleman  in 
question  had  received  his  quietus, 
there  was  no  small  stir  and  excitement 
amongst  the  crew  ;  lances  were  pulled 
out  from  unknown  receptacles,  staves 
were  in  instant  requisition,  and  Hadge 
Mohammed,  the  cook,  who  was  of  a  Very 
sporting  turn,  appeared  from  behind 
the  kitchen,  bendogee  in  hand,  viz.,  a 
steel-mounted  piece,  with  a  nearly  end- 
less longitude  of  barrel.  The  wounded 
animal  was  soon  seen  at  a  distance, 
making  with  mucb  difficulty  his  last 
journey  to  the  bank.  I  leaped  on 
shore,  but  not  so  my  ragged  battalion ; 
for  finding  the  affair  was  likely  to  ter- 
minate in  a  death  or  victory  transac- 
tion, either  from  a  spirit  of  fair  play 
(which  I  doubt),  or  a  prudential  regard 
to  their  own  proper  persons,  they  all 
of  them  hung  back  to  a  man,  and  left 
me  **  alone  in  my  glory."  By  the  time 
I  reached  the  spot  to  which  the  croco- 
dile was  swimming,  the  dying  animal 
had  vfery  nearly  grained  the  bai£.  Some 
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reeds  growing  out  of  the  water  partial- 
ly screened  him ;  my  finger  was  on  the 
hair-trigger>  I  almost  counted  the  prize 
my  own  ;  hut  before  he  had  exposed 
a  vulnerable  spot,  with  one  last  strag- 
gling effort  to  gain  the  bank,  tim- 
sah  sunk  beneath  the  waters*  and  was 
seen  no  more ;  it  was  exceedingly  pro- 
voking, for  it  is  not  every  day  a  man 
can  baff  his  crocodile.  As  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  the  crocodile,  to  the 
honour  of  the  ancients  be  it  recorded, 
that  in  some  cities  he  enjoyed  the  dig- 
nity of  a  place  amongst  their  sacred 
animals  ;  and  if  not  exactly  canonised 
after  death,  he  at  least  was  entitled  to 
posthumous  honours,  bein^  embalmed 
and  made  a  mummy  of  m  common 
with  the  sacred  ibis,  and  even  en- 
tombed in  the  same  sepulchre  in  which 
the  Egyptians  of  old  deposited  their 
dead,  deities  and  devotees  thus  amica- 
bly returning  to  their  dust  together. 

Our  party  visited  one  of  these  ceme- 
teries, the  name  of  which  I  forget,  but 
it  is  on  the  top  of  the  hilly  range  nearly 
opposite  Manfaloot,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  An  account  of  our  ex- 
cursion may  not  here  be  out  of  place, 
as  I  believe  the  spot  is  not  generally 
visited  by  travellers  ;  and  I  have  ram- 
bled so  much  at  random  in  this  most 
discursive  paper,  that  the  reader  who 
has  followed  me  in  my  meandering 
must  be  blessed  with  the  patience  of 
Job. 

Crossing  over«  then,  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Manfaloot,  donkeys,  drivers, 
dragomen,  and  gentlemen,  all  having 
embarked  together  in  the  ferry-boa^ 
we  happily  arrived  at  the  opposite 
shore,  not  without  many  hairbreadth 
escapes  from  death  by  drowning,  in 
consequence  of  the  unconquerable  ob- 
jection which  our  quadrupeds  mani- 
fested to  navigation.  Our  route  lay 
for  some  distance  through  a  well 
cultivated  strip  of  land,  our  Arabs 
making  more  free  than  welcome  with 
the  luxurious  bean  crop  through  which 
we  passed ;  and  the  path  at  length  ter- 
minating in  a  straggling,  dirty  hamlet ; 
Paulo  was  sent  on  as  plenipotentiary 
to  hunt  up  the  sheik. 

The  sheik  of  the  village  was,  in  due 
time,  found  sunning  himself  outside  a 
respectable  mud  edifice,  a  pipe  without 
tobacco  in  his  hand,  and  a  jar  of  water 
at  his  feet.  He  was  a  kiln-dried, 
dingy,  seedy-looking  old  gentleman  ; 
you  wanld  not  have  given  the  mode- 


rate sum  of  sixpence  for  all  the  clothes 
on  his  back ;  yet  on  perceiving  oar 
approach  he  mustered  up  uncommon 
dignity,  and  afiected  an  air  at  ooce 
patroninng  and  oondesoen^og. 

Having  mentally  calculated  to  vbt 
probable  amount  be  might  chest  us»  he 
pocketed  our  present,  and  saddling  ta 
with  three  guides,  dismissed  the  pirty 
with  a  pious  benediction.  We  now  fieed 
the  hill  which  nearly  overhangs  the 
village,  the  ass  boys  urging  our  relae- 
tant  donkeys,  who  with  more  pradeDce 
than  their  riders,  declined  the  osprofi- 
table  task  of  clambering  up  a  mountiin 
by  a  breakneck  path,  simply,  lo  far  st 
least  as  they  were  personally  cooceniedf 
to  come  down  again ;  and  as  we  had 
not  bridle  nor  even  halter  wherewith  to 
guide  them,  they  fairly  tonied  tul 
on  the  adventure,  and  left  us  to  cooti- 
nue  our  journey  on  foot.  Horace 
stigmatises  the  ass  as  an  animal 
** iniqua  mentis"  but  I  candidly  con- 
fess our  quadrupeds  in  the  present 
instance  judged  discreetly  and  well 

The  ascent  waa  steep  and  stony,  the 
sun  intense,  and  the  toil  of  dimbii^ 
to  the  summit  utterly  unrewarded  bj 
the  scenery  that  the  hilltop  presented: 
around  us  was  a  desert  m  its  dreari- 
ness, not  a  blade  of  gras^  not  a  tree 
or  bush  to  relieve  uie  dasxled  eje; 
clusters  of  low  rocks  or  pointed 
crags  protruding  from  the  sandy 
soil,  just  big  enough  to  tumble  over, 
but  for  shade  or  shelter  naught.  An 
old  grav  fox  seemed  the  sole  inha- 
bitant of  the  region  ;  he  eyed  us  with 
an  expression  of  pitv  for  a  momenti 
shook  his  patriarchal  pate,  and  lei- 
surely went  on  his  way.  In  due  time 
we  arrived  at  the  vUma  thdi  o' 
our  expedition.  It  was  a  pit*  or 
rather  cleft  in  a  parcel  of  rocks,  pe- 
netrating directly  downwards,  and  ]^ 
parently  of  considerable  depth.  We 
sat  down  for  a  few  momeots  to  v- 
range  the  order  of  descent;  indeed 
the  question  now  came  to  be  can- 
vassed, whether  or  not  we  shonld 
descend  at  all.  The  celebrated  ex- 
ample of  "  The  King  of  France  and 
all  his  men,"  &c,  afforded  an  inntingi 
if  not  exactly  pertinent,  precedent 

Paulo,  always  a  Job's  comforter  in  i 
dilemma,  stroking  bis  beard  and  draw- 
ing his  tarboosh  over  his  eyebrows, 
descanted  with  gravity  and  ffreat  unc- 
tion on  the  peril  of  the  nndertahing. 
"  He  had  cause,"  he  said,  •*  to  know 
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the  dangers  of  the  cavern,  for  fifteen 
years  ago  he  had  lost  his  way  for  seven 
hours  in  its  endless  passages."  Oar 
Arabs  mast  also  put  in  their  oar ; 
they  told  us  of  two  travellers  and  three 
guides  who  had  perished  in  attempting 
to  penetrate  the  secret  chambers  of 
this  subterraneous  region  ;  indeed,  if 
their  account  was  to  be  credited,  the 
entire  range  of  hill  was  excavated, 
and  a  tunnel  formed  to  the  bank  of  the 
Nile;  otherwise,  they  stated,  it  was  im- 
possible the  bodies  could  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  interior.  So  that  al- 
together it  appeared  a  pleasing  and 
profitable  adventure. 

Our  party,  having  first  joined  with 
great  unanimity  in  heaping  abuse  on 
my  unfortunate  head,  as  the  planner 
and  instigator  of  the  excursion,  next* 
with  laudable  consistency,  prepared  to 
run  all  chances  first,  divesting  them- 
selves of  all  unnecessary  clothing, 
and  procuring  wax  tapers  and  oranges 
from  Paulo,  who  had  generally  the 
foresight  to  provide  himself  against 
every  emergency.  Notwithstandins  the 
veritable  narrative  of  Paulo  and  the 
Arabs,  my  only  apprehension  arose 
from  the  circumstance,  that  while  we 
descended  into  the  pit,  our  followers 
from  the  village  still  remained  above ; 
it  seemed  to  me  too  favourable  an  op- 
portunity of  imprisoning  us  within  the 
cavern,  bv  simpl;^  stopping  the  aperture, 
for  those  industrious  gentry  to  overlook. 
Very  true  I  had  my  pistols  in  my  pocket, 
lucifers,  an  extra  candle,  and  a  small 
supply  of  oranges ;  but  how  long  could 
we  hold  out  if  the  enemy  was  determin- 
ed on  the  blockade — an  unconditional 
surrender  with  backsheesh,  "at  discre- 
tion," must  have  proved  the^nafeof  the 
adventure.  The  villagers  were,  how- 
ever, men  of  honour,  and  my  appre- 
hensions consequently  groundless ;  so, 
commencing  with  good  courage  our 
subterranean  travels,  we  burrowed  on 
for  sometime  in  a  horizontal  direction  ; 
the  passage  being  so  low  and  narrow, 
that  we  were  constrained  to  crawl  on 
face  and  hands  through  the  sharp  slip- 
pery rock  which  obstructed  our  path. 
The  rock  both  above  and  beneath  us 
was  black  and  clammy ;  the  atmosphere 
heavy,  foul,  and  oppressive;  the  stench 
from  the  confined  air  intolerable ;  the 
darkness  just  rendered  "  visible"  by  the 
dim  glimmering  of  our  tapers,  which 
burned  so  faintly  as  scarcely  to  shed  any 
light  I  indeed  a  slight  effort  of  imagina- 


tion might  have  converted  the  way  we 
were  traversing  into  the  main  road  to 
purgatory,  with  the  sole  reflection  to 
support  us,  that  the  length  of  our  weary 
journey  should  be  commensurate  with 
the  purses  and  affections  of  our  surviv- 
ing relatives  and  friends.  At  last  we 
arrived  at  a  portion  of  the  cavern  in 
which  we  were  able  to  stand  upright. 
The  sooty  rock  was  hung  with  sable 
stalactites,  and  as  well  as  we  could  dis- 
cover them,  in  the  dim  obscurity,  a 
labyrinth  of  passages  appeared  to  ra- 
diate from  the  place  in  which  we  stood. 
Here  our  Arab  guides,  who  had  stripped 
for  the  occasion,  appeared  to  be  fairly 
at  fault,  snuffing  into  every  cranny  like 
ferrets  in  a  deserted  rabbit  warren,  scru- 
tinizing every  orifice,  and  in  doubt  as  to 
which  they  should  enter.  As  for  our- 
selves, we  presented  a  very  tolerable 
picture  of  a  band  of  respectable  banditti 
in  concealment  from  the  myrmidons  of 
justice,  half  clothed,  and  partly  armed; 
begrimed  with  damp  and  dirt,  the  per- 
spiration streaming  from  our  bearded 
visages,  perplexity  depicted  in  each 
countenance,  and  disorder  in  our  array  ; 
but  beauty  bears  candlelight,  and  we 
now  were  very  tolerably  lit  up.  Our 
guides  had  disappeared  for  the  moment, 
and  our  party,  disheartened  by  their  ab- 
sence, began  to  indulge  in  very  mutinous 
expressions :  **  they  bad  gone  far  enough 
on  such  a  wild-goose  chase ;  no  one  was 
acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
place.  The  three  Arabs,  for  aught  we 
knew,  were,  perhaps,  giving  their  ex- 
piring kick  in  some  mummy-pit ;  in 
fact  nothing  was  left  us  but  to  return." 
Paulo  seemed  elated  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  unregarded  predictions, 
and  grinned  diabolically  from  a  nook 
in  which  he  had  ensconced  himself;  so 
matters  looking  worse  and  worse,  I  fell 
quietly  into  the  rear,  fully  determined 
to  act  as  "  stopper,"  if  the  mutineers 
attempted  a  retreat.  Happily,  at  this 
juncture,  our  guides  shouted  to  us  to 
say  they  had  recovered  the  track,  and 
Paulo,  starting  forward  at  the  sound, 
we  were  all  instantly  in  motion.  Up 
we  scrambled,  mounting  to  an  aperture 
in  the  top  of  a  rock  to  our  left,  every 
turn  and  projection  being  chalked  by 
Paul  as  we  advanced.  My  position  in 
the  rear  was  most  satisfactory ;  no  one 
could  recede  if  he  purposed  it,  except 
by  backing  stern  foremost,  and  even 
then  he  must  remain  stationary,  unless 
I  consented  to  give  way.     The  pas- 
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sage  was   extremely   tortuous.    W^ 
dragge4  our  "  weary  lengths"  slowly 
and  painfully  along.     I   could    hear 
W.  groaning  philosophically  ahout  fire- 
damps and  roephitic  air.     B.y  who  im- 
mediately preceded  me,   would  occa- 
sionally kick  out  very  viciously^  hut 
his  shoes  were  off,  and  a  discreet  appli- 
cation of  my  taper  to  an  ohvious  ex- 
tremity of  hu  portly  frame,  caused  him 
to  move  on  with  accelerated  alacrity. 
We  now  can^e  into  the  region  of  bones 
and    mummy    cloth.     Presently,    we 
crushed  over  the  mortal  remains  of  a 
very  ancient  Egyptian,  who  inhospi- 
tably opposed  our  progress  ;  and  here 
our  guide  warned  us  of  the  very  pal- 
pable danger  of  holding  our  lights  in- 
cautiously, as  a  single  spark,  falling 
amidst  the  debris  of  mummies,  dried 
reeds,  old  Ijnen,  and    resinous  sub- 
stances that  we  were  crushing  through, 
must  infallibly  set  the  mass  in  a  flame, 
and  cause  the  instant  suffocation  of  the 
whole  party — a  peril  by  no  means  easily 
to  be  avoided  in  our  preseqt  position, 
where  the  candles  were  held  horizon- 
tally, and  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground.     Add  to  this,  the  aroma  from 
the  mummy  dust  was  as  pungent  as 
snufif,  so  every  sneeze  put  us  in  danger 
of  our  lives.     We  at  last  arrived  safely 
at  a  rude  chamber  solely  inhabited  by 
human  dead,  mummv  piled  on  mummy, 
so  as  nearly  to  fill  the  apartment. 
Here  Paul,  who  was  possessed  with 
an  inordinate  passion  for  dissection,  sat 
down  by  himself  to  peel  a  very  perfect 
mummy    predicting   he   should    find 
rings,  bracelets^  gold  coin,  and  a  variety 
of  valuables  on  the  person  of  the  de- 
funct ;  but  he  had  scarcely  commenced 
operations  when,   overcome  with  fa- 
tigue, heat,  foul  air,  and  the  strong 
smell  proceeding  from  his"  subject,"  he 
suddenly  fell  back,  and  nearly  swooned 
off:  had  he  actually  fainted,  the  catas- 
trophe must  have  proved  a  serious  one. 
We  had  no  means  of  restoring  anima- 
tion ;  drag  him  out  of  the  c^ye  we 
could  not,  and  ^esert  him  we  undoubt- 
edly would  not ;  but  asji  after  a  little 
fannipg  and  shaking,  he  gradually  carne 
to  himself,  we  left  him  sucking  oranges, 
and  ungraciously  repining  at  his  fate. 
We  now  entered  the  chamber,  w^ich 
was    the    immediate    object    of   our 
search  ;  it  was  a  cavern,  opening  into 
the  one  I  have  described,  and  piled 
with  mummied  crocodiles,  swathed  and 
packed  like  their  human  neighbours. 


but  many  of  them  bad  been  miroQed, 
and  the  fragments  were  scattered  round 
us.  Some  specimens  were  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  of  a  large  size. 
Packed  in  with  the  seniorSf  we  found 
numerous  bundles  of  little  crocodile^ 
each  about  nine  inches  long,  and  con- 
taining a  dozen  or  so  of  the  tiny  rep- 
tiles wrapped  separately  in  coarse  lioeii 
and  in  complete  preservation  also. 
From  some  of  the  larger  crocodiks 
we  extracted  eggs,  but  the  shells  were  so 
easily  broken,  we  were  unable  to  briog 
any  away.  How  these  huge  animals 
had  been  brought  into  this  receptacle 
was  a  perfect  mystery ;  certainly  not 
by  the  way  we  entered,  and  we  could 
discover  no  other  mode  of  in^e$$. 
This  cemeterv  is  we)l  worthy  ef  ^^Tea- 
tigation,  for  there  doubtless  exist  sere- 
ra)  other  chambers  as  yet  unexplored. 

Chalking  our  names  in  very  legible 
characters  on  the  black  w^l  of  the 
cave,  and  charitably  taking  charge 
each  of  a  little  orphan  family,  we  re- 
joined Paul,  who  was  by  this  time  sui- 
ciently  recovered ;  and  after  a  toilsoine 
crawl  through  the  same  long  winding 
passages,  we  bade  farewell  to  the»e  re- 
gions of  darkness  and  tne  dead,  and 
gladly  scrambled  into  day. 

On  reaching  the  village,  our  sheil 
very  hospitably  presented  us  with  » 
gulleh  of  unfiltered  river  waler-a 
cheap  but  very  acceptable  refresh- 
ment, and  urging  our  donkeys  acrpss 
the  plain,  we  were  soon  luzarlatisg 
in  the  turbid  waters  of  the  deep  SQ^ 
dirty  Nile. 

In  travelling  in  the  East,  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  frequent 
recurrenoe  of  the  same  cna^omSf  and 
even  the  same  phraseology  with  which 
we  are  familiarised  by  the  Holy  Scnp- 
tures ;  but  while  this  is  to  be  expected 
amongst  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  desert* 
or  in  Syria,  one  scarcely  expects  to 
meet  with  it  amongst  the  mixed  races 
of  Egypt.  Yet  so  it  is.  Yoa  are 
often  startled  by  hearing  even  not  ver; 
usual  Scriptural  phrases  in  the  moutas 
of  the  fellaheen. 

A  friend,  for  mstance,  inqmnng 
from  the  r-eU  of  his  boat  whether  the 
fair  wind  which  was  bjowiflg  st  the 
time  was  likely  to  continue  till  ewniDg. 
was  ansMfered  by  the  hoatm^'<  ^^Py 
ing  in  the  wprds  of  Jacob,  "  Am  { i" 
the  place  of  Cod  ?"  So,  among*'  o"^fJ 
patriarchial  customs  we  find  the  ow 
system  of  the  avenging  of  blood  by  tflf 
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next  of  kin  to  the  murdered  person, 
still  existing  in  Egypt. 

Of  this  I  hf^d  a  striking  instance 
daring  my  visit  to  Thebes.  As  we  were 
mounting  one  morning  for  some  "lion< 
hunting*'  excursion,  Paul>  from  the 
many  brought  us  for  hire^  selected 
the  very  worst  looking  donkey  of  the 
lot,  4  prooeediqg  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  habitual  discretion  gf  our 
dragoman,  ths^t  I  could  not  help  in« 
quiring  the  cause. 

**  I  take  this  donkey,*'  replied  Paul, 
<<  because  it  belongs  to  that  little  boy, 
the  son  of  my  old  guide,  who  w^s  mur- 
dered since  I  was  last  at  Thebes.** 

He  then  related  the  following  parti<r 
culars : — 

"  The  murderer  of  the  deceased 
guide  wfis  his  own  and  only  brother. 
In  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  passion,  pris- 
ing from  some  petty  dispute,  the  man*8 
own  brother  h^d  publicly  shot  him 
dead,  leaving  his  wife  and  a  young 
family  in  utter  destitution." 

I  asked  who  had  provided  for  them* 
I  was  told  they  had  been  all  t^ken  to 
the  uncle's  house,  who  was  bound  to 
maintain  the  mother  4nd  the  children, 
until  the  Utter  were  of  age  to  support 
themselves. 

**  And  was  no  punbhment  inflicted 
on  this  fratricide  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  None,"  said  Paul ;  "  we  must  wait 
antU  this  eldest  boy  grows  up," 

•*  And  what  then  ?" 

**  What  then  1  Why  of  course  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  handle  ^  gun,  this 
boy  will  shoot  his  uncle.*' 

"  But  there  ve  two  pz^rties  to  that : 
will  the  uncle  be  fool  enough  to  permit 
him  r 

**  How  can  the  man  avoid  it ;  it  is  the 
custom,  the  villagers  will  see  justice 
done." 

A  delightful  family  arrangement, 
thought  I,  and  yet  it  is  the  old  patriar- 
chal ];iw>  4S  ancient  at  least  as  the 
flood. 

"  And  surely  the  blood  of  your  lives 
will  I  require ;  at  the  hand  of  every 
beast  will  I  reqipre  it  \  and  at  the  hand  of 
man,  at  the  hand  of  &o^ry  jnarCs  hr other ^ 
will  I  require  the  life  of  man. 

"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the 
im^e  of  God  made  He  man.'* 

Talking  of  family  arrangements,  one 
indispensable  article  in  the  household 
department  of  a  well-regulated  estab- 
liahment,  is  2^  Abyssinian  hoy.  Hadge 


Bouri,  my  Arab  dragoman,  who,  it  may 
be  remembered,  was  a  respectable  bur- 
ger, when  he  retired,  after  a  travelling 
engagement,  into  private  life,  was  quite 
a  connoisseur  in  slave  boys ;  selling 
them  as  they  approached  manhood, 
and  buying  in  a  fresh  supply  of  small 
boys  as  occasion  required.  On  en- 
gaging with  me  he  was  intent  on  a 
mepcaptile  speculation  of  this  sort, 
stating :  **  him  want  buy  boy  at  JCat'- 
rakt,  where  him  sold  ver'  che^p."  On 
our  arrival  at  Assuan,  we  accepted 
the  Hadge's  polite  invitation  to  acconi- 
pany  him  to  the  slave  market,  and 
assist  him  with  our  opinions  on  his  pur- 
chases, before  he  concluded  the  b^- 
gain. 

In  Cairo  this  inhuman  traffic  in 
human  flesh  has  received  ^  check,  at 
least  ostensibly,  the  basha  having  closed 
the  slave-market  in  the  city,and imposed 
a  duty  on  the  imported  article,  so  W0 
were  rather  curious  to  witness  this 
slave-dealing,  even  on  a  minor  scale. 

The  so-called  market  at  Assuan 
was  a  little  beyond  the  village,  on  an 
open  spot  of  rising  ground,  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  which  grew  a  few  date  trees ; 
here  we  found  collected  a  group  of 
some  twenty  boys  ^nd  girls,  varj/ing  in 
age  from  about  njne  to  thirteen  years ; 
they  were  unbound  and  ungufirded ; 
the  dealers,  three  in  number,  were 
seated  at  some  distance  on  the  other 
side  of  a  low  tent,  which  we  were  in- 
formed contained  two  young  Abyssi- 
nian beauties.  Round  the  dealers 
lounged  a  few  idlers  from  the  village, 
who  smoked  and  chatted  with  them 
from  time  to  time.  The  slave  boys 
were  in  a  state  of  primitive  nudity. 
The  young  ladies  were  accomn^od^ted 
with  the  narrow  leather  fringe,  which 
girded  below  the  waist,  forms  the  major 
portion  of  a  Nubian  gentlewoman's 
summer  dress.  The  girjs  wore  their 
hair  t^tefuUy  arranged  in  a  multitude 
of  short  diminutive  braids,  the  whole 
well  greased  and  dusted  over  with  a 
white  powder,  their  black  lipabs  and 
bodies  being  also  copiously  lubricated 
with  very  rancid  oil,  giving  them  a 
wondrously  sleek  and  slippery  appear- 
ance. 

The  sculls  of  the  bo^s  were  closely 
shaven,  with  the  exception  of  the  usual 
toprknot,  whereby  his  guardian  angel 
hauls  the  pious  Moslim  to  paradise; 
their  heads  and  bodies  were  also  oiled 
and  powdered  ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
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the  evident  exertions  made  by  the  own- 
ers to  have  their  luckless  live  stock 
''  well  got  ap,"  a  more  uninviting  set 
of  little  urchins  I  never  laid  eyes  on ; 
the  features  bore  a  startling  affinity 
to  those  of  the  Moor's  face  on  a  hall- 
door  knocker,  while  the  polished  scull 
might  be  aptly  represented  by  the  old- 
fasnioned  o«coa-nut  sugar-bowl  that 
was  in  vogue  with  our  grandmothers 
in  days  of  yore.     But  captives  as  they 
were«  the  youngsters  seemed  in  high 
health  and  spirits,  jabbering  and  laugh- 
ing together  until  they  noticed  our  ap- 
proach, when  rising  in  a  body,  they 
surrounded  us,  all  clamouring  loudly 
for  backsheesh  ;  all — no,  there  was  one 
excepted,  and  that  was  a  poor  lank  lad 
who  sat  apart  from  his  noisy  fellow- 
oaptiyes,  with  drooping  head  and  sunk- 
en eye,  worn  and  emaciated.   There  he 
lav,  cowering  under  the  partial  shelter 
of  the  tent,  as  regardless  of  all  around 
him,  as  those  about  him  were  regard- 
less of  him ;  no  one  appeared  to  care 
for  or  even  pity  him  ;  he  was  sick,  a 
dealer  told  us,  and  left  to  take  his 
chance  I  in  that  little  group  before  us 
we  had  the  dark  as  well  ae  sunny  side 
of  slavery.    Though  the  slaves  are  ge- 
nerally brought  from  what  is  termed 
the  upper  country,  I  believe  the  Nu- 
bian women  are  rarely,  if  ever,  in- 
duced to  sell  their  chijdren.     Indeed, 
I  had,  one  day,  a  rare  opportunity  of 
laying  in  a  cargo  of  sable  innocents,  if 
the  mothers  had  been  so  inclined. 

I  was  wandering  one  afternoon  up 
the  river,  in  search  of  a  villi^e,  where 
I  could  procure  a  few  of  those  small 
straw  baskets  that  the  Nubian  women 
make  so  neatly,  when,  j  ust  as  I  was  about 
to  enter  a  little  hamlet,  I  met  a  portly 
matron,  with  a  diminutive  blackamoor 
in  her  arms.  I  told  her  I  wanted  to 
buy  some  baskets,  and  asked  if  she  had 
any  to  dispose  of.  The  woman  replied 
that  she  had;  and  coolly  coming 
up  to  me,  demurely  committed  her 
infant  to  my  charge,  saying,  **  Take  it — 
take  it,"  suiting  the  action  to  the 
words.  I  confess  I  inwardly  entertain 
neither  affection  for,  nor  antipathy 
to,  veiT  young  children ;  but  to  be- 
come dry  nurse  to  a  black  baby  was 
something  too  overpowering  to  my 
nerves ;  so  starting  back  in  consterna- 
tion, I  was  about  to  betake  me  to  my 
heels,  when  the  tender  mother,  laugh- 
ing outright  at  my  alarm,  delivered 
me  from  my  horrors,  by  calmly  shoul- 


dering the  rejected  one,  and  setting 
off  fdl  trot  to  her  hovel,  which  hap- 
pily lay  hard  by.     In  a  little  time  she 
returned  with  the  baskets ;  and  not 
with  the  baskets  only,  but  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  women  of  the  village,  for 
a  Nubian  female  neither  affects  the  re- 
serve nor  indulges  in  the  lioenUonsQess 
of  her  Arab  neighbonrs.     While  the 
bargain  was  being  made  for  the  bu- 
kets,  my  fair  friend  was  Taryiog  the 
dry  details  of  business  by  relating  to 
her  admiring  audience  her  pleasant 
proposal  to  the  kbawagee,  and  his 
consequent  dismay — acting  the  scene 
for  their  amusement,  and  drawing  a 
ludicrous  picture  of  my  astonishment 
The^  evidently  were  highly  tickled  with 
the  joke ;  one  in  particular,  who  ran 
forthwith  to  her  hut,  and  returned 
with  a  bundle  of  raes  in  her  arms. 
The  rags  were  carefuuy  unroUed,  and 
out  of  them  the  good  woman  picked 
the  smallest  possible  red  infant,  with 
which  ugly  specimen  of  humanity  she 
kindly  presented  me,  asking,  as  usoal, 
for  backsheesh.     To  get  rid  of  her,  I 
gave  her  a  piaster,  gratifying  my  first 
patroness  with  a  like  munificent  dona- 
tion.    Never  did  two  women  appear 
more    surprised   and    delighted— she 
with  the  skinned  rabbit  in  particolar, 
kissing  the  coin,  and  placing  it  on  the 
face  of  her   **  raw  head  and  blood/ 
bones,"  which  piped  up  on  the  occasion 
to  the  utmost  stretch  of  its  tiny  longs> 
crying,  I  suppose,  for  joy.     Ill-timed 
and  ill-advised  was  my  liberality.    In 
a  few  seconds,  the  whole  bevy  of  ma- 
trons had  disappeared,  and  retoned 
with  children  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions— sucklings  and  weansters,  crawl- 
ers, creepers,  and  todlings-^  were 
poked   at   me   in    succession,  everj 
mother    clamouring  for   backsheesh^ 
and  all  enjoying  my  manifest  perplex- 
ity.    Croesus  himself  could  not  have 
stood  it.    I  was  neither  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  nor  even  pos- 
sessor in  fee  of  the  gold  mines  of  Cs^ 
lifornia ;  so  I  speedily  declared  myself 
insolvent,  turned  my  coat  pockets  in- 
side out  in  attestation  of  the  fhc^  «no 
without  the  least  temptation  to  bring 
over  a  stock  of  little  Nubians  to  ii^ 
prove  the  population  of  Ireland,  wd 
hold  of  my  baskets,  and  disengaged 
myself  firom  the  throng. 

I  had  just  cleared  the  vilUge»  tod 
was  turning  my  steps  to  the  bo^  »«*" 
one  woman  overtook  m^  and  fbrciht/ 
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arrested  my  progress.  It  proved  to 
be  **  baiini*s"  mother,  who  thrust  on 
me  a  large  straw  dish  of  dried  dates, 
praying  the  khawagee  would  accept 
her  present,  who  gave  his  silver  to  her 
little  babe.  Poor  woman  1  though  her 
dates  were  an  incumbrance,  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  refuse  the  gift. 

The  Nubians,  generally  speaking, 
are  a  fine,  athletic  set  of  men,  far 
more   trustworthy  and    honest    than 
their  fellows,  the  Arabs,  but  not  by  any 
means  so  quick-witted  or  intelligent. 
They  make  good,  steady  boatmen,  and 
have  no  lack  of  energy  when  occasion 
requires  it.     We  had  a  fine  example 
of  this  in  descending  the    cataract. 
The  day  after  my  visit  to  the  pilot's 
unruly  hareem,  was  the  one  fixed  for 
our  passmg  the  rapids,  and  our  party 
had    determined    to   ''  stick    to    the 
ship,"  and  see  out  the  fun  in  their 
boats,  .instead  of  having  recourse  to 
the  safl^r  and   more  usual  mode  of 
transit,  on  asses  along  the  bank.     As 
the  san  was  rising  next  morning,  we 
were  roused  from  our  slumbers  by  an 
onnsoal    uproar    outside    the    cabin 
doors,  and  calling  to  mind  the  exploit 
for  the  day,  my  companion  and  I  were 
soon  up  and  dressed.  Scarcely  had  my 
toilet  been  completed,  when  in  rushed 
Hadge  Bonrie,  purple  with  rage,  and 
almost  inarticulate  through  excess  of 
passion,   muttering    some    incompre- 
hensible jargon,  of  which  I  could  only 
catch  the  words,  <<  Rask^l  Barbarino." 
The  Hadge  retiring  as  precipitately  as 
he  had  burst  in,  out  I  ran  after  him. 
What  a  scene  of  confusion  was  before 
me  I     The  boat  was  rocking  under 
the  crowd  that  all  but  swamped  her  ; 
a  multitude  of  heads  were  swaying  to- 
and-fro — ^laughter,  curses,  shouts,  re- 
sounded in  all  quarters.    Now  a  cloud 
of  red  slippers  would  suddenly  take 
flight  for  the  shore ;  then  skull-caps 
and  tarbonches  were  seen  flying  in  the 
same  direction ;  anon,  a  dozen  or  so 
of  black  fellows  tumbled  over  into  the 
river.     In  fact  our  Arab  crew  were 
endeavouring  to  repel  boarders,  and 
endeavouring  in  vain ;  Hadge  Bouri 
and  our  cook  Mohammed  valorously 
leading  the  van,  Paulo,  with  charac- 
teristic caution,  keeping  carefully  in 
the  rear.     At  length  the  matter  was 
compromised  by  our  crew's  giving  up 
the  ship  to  a  select  companv  of  Nu- 
bians,   two  or   three  of  the   latter 
sitting  at  each  oar.    The  reis  of  the 


cataract,  with  two  pilots,  took  charge 
of  the  helm,  and  we  gradually  cast  ofl' 
from  shore.  As  we  glided  into  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  one  of  our  oars- 
men raised  a  wild  ditty,  on  which  the 
rest  joined  in  a  very  tumultous  chorus ; 
it  was  the  signal  for  the  men  to  bend 
to  their  oars,  and  give  way. 

The  Commodore  (as  ouf  old  boat 
was  named),  propelled  by  her  ten  long 
sweeps,  and  the  increasing  current, 
dashed  forward  with  unwonted  velo- 
city, and  passed  under  the  cliffs  that 
skirt  the  cataract  at  an  amazing  pace. 
The  river  here  was  broad,  and  ,the 
surface  without  a  ripple ;  but  we 
could  feel  that  the  force  of  the  current 
was  momentarily  increasing.  The 
Hadge  and  Mohammed  sat,  like  tu- 
telar deities,  on  either  side  of  the 
kitchen ;  the  one,  I  suppose,  because 
he  loved  the  good  things  that  used  to 
be  served  up  therefrom — the  other, 
because  it  was  the  narrow  sphere  of 
his  dominion,  as  well  as  the  scene  of 
his  gastronomic  triumphs.  But  at 
that  moment  they  were  anything  but 
complacent  deities ;  both,  in  fact, 
were  horribly  afraid— and  Mohammed, 
by  his  tell-tale  features,  the  Hadge  by 
his  convulsive  pulls  at  the  Nargilleh, 
forewarned  us  the  crisis  was  approach- 
ing. Our  Nubian  crew,  like  miehty 
men  of  valour ,*now  warmed  to  their 
work,  rose  stoutly  to  their  oars,  and 
shouted  out  their  chorus.  Swifter 
rushed  the  Ck>mmodore — now  swifter 
still.  The  reis  gave  the  word — a  si- 
multaneous cry  responded — the  steers- 
men on  the  poop  bent  over  the  helm ; 
the  reis  stood  beside  them  erect  and 
watchful,  his  long  red  scarf  streaming 
wildly  in  the  wind.  Our  men  began 
to  pull  like  demons,  and  away  we 
dashed  at  racing  speed  for  the  great 
gate  of  the  cataract. 

The  stream  now  rushed  through  its 
narrowed  course  with  prodigious  vio- 
lence, and  the  fall  of  the  water  was 
quite  perceptible.  Onward  we  dashed, 
"  helm  a-port,"  and,  in  a  second,  our 
old  tub  plunged  headlong  down  the 
foaming  waters ;  up  she  was  again  like 
a  wild  duck,  tossing  the  spray  off  her 
bows,  and  rising  to  the  swell;  now 
through  a  labyrinth  of  rocks ;  one 
moment  bearing  down  on  one — then, 
**  bout  ship,"  like  magic,  grazing  the 
angle  of  the  reef,  and  away  again  in 
her  mad  career,  dancing  gaily  on  the 
surging  flood.     Here  rose  a  sea  in 
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nuniaturet  boiling  above  onr  bulwarks 
— there  sprang  ap  cliff  after  cliff,  ris- 
ing from  the  turbid  depths,  as  if  to 
bar  our  progress.  On  bounds  the 
Commodoret  doubling  and  winding; 
our  Nubians  shout  the  louder,  and 
pull  like  maniacs.  Now  we  touch  a 
rock — what  matter,  it's  a  bare  rub^  we 
are  off  again ;  but  hold  hard  here,  the 
stream  has  taken  us  "  mid-ships*' — wf^ 
are  slap  upon  a  reef:  there  we  go 
bumping  and  grindipg;  now  we  are 
fast  in  it,  and  the  river  is  breaking 
over  us ;  we'll  **  keel  over,"  or  go  to 
bits.  The  crowd  on  the  bank  are 
jumping  with  delight  at  the  prospeot  of 
plunder  ;  our  crew  are  tumbling  over 
one  another — the  reis  tears  off  his 
turban»  and  stamps  with  excitement. 
Who  oould  be  heard  where  every  pne 
is  shouting*  Now»  gentlemen,  no  time 
to  lose,  make  your  wills,  apd  leave 
your  chattels  to  the  Nubians.  Hur- 
rah I  we>e  off  again;  well  baUMi 
stanch  old  Commodore — tfie  gre^t 
gate  of  the  cataract  is  cleared  1 

«  Salam  at,  Salam  at  Kbowagee  i" 
the  reis  kisses  his  hand,  and  flin^^ 
about  congratulations.  His  pipe  i^ 
not  welMigbted  before  we  pass  t)^e 
little  gate ;  apd  here  we  are  floating 
placidly  between  the  tall  cliffs  on 
either  side  of  the  river :  and,  in  ten 


minuteq,  we  are  moored  by  the  mud 
bank  at  Assa^n. 
Farewell  to  the  cataracts. 

ODE  TO  TBS  EXYEB  KlUi. 
I. 

**  Flow  on,  thou  shming  river. 
But  ere  tboo  reach  the  sea,** 
My  compliments  deliTer 
To  au  who  ask  for  me. 

n. 
Farewell,  ye  alligatora. 

Farewell — I  have  pot  tiiiie 
To  mention  half  the  creatures 

That  might  figure  here  in  rbjme. 

m. 
Now  let  all  who  seek  divereioa. 

Or  d^U  winter  to  h^gii|le. 
Set  pff  on  an  excursion 

Qf  pleasure  up  the  ^ile. 

'«  What  verses  I"  Keally  I  can't  helo 

it ;  n{iti;re  never  x^ade  me  a  poet,  ana 

\liat's  plain  ;  but  a  leading  Insh  jour* 

nal  having  lately  coipplained  of  the  de- 

^ciency  of  poetical   effusions  in  the 

pages  uf  the  **  UNivEasiXY,"  I  here 

set  a  brave  example  iq  doing  '*  my  pos- 
•1-1    t»  f       ■*  • 

s^ble. 

And,  uptil  better  hapd^  take  up  the 

cwdgejs,  \  trust  the  •*  entente  cordiale*' 

will  be  generously   accepted    by  the 

Evening  MtfiL 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  three  brothers,  followed  by  their 
servaDts,  ran  immediately  to  the  shore. 
They  found  the  fishermen  of  Bignic, 
who  bad  also  l^astened  there  at  the 
first  signals  of  distress.  Christophe 
ordered  large  fires  to  be  lighted  at  in- 
tervals. From  the  moment  the  ship  per- 
ceive4  that  her  signals  were  answeredy 
and  that  she  was  about  to  receive  suc- 
couryshe  did  not  cease  to  fire  guns  every 
three  minutes.  She  was  so  near  the 
shore  that^  notwithstanding  the  roar  of 
the  tempest,  the  people  on  the  strand 
could  hear  the  cries  of  the  sailors  and 
the  whistle  of  the  boatswain  ;  but  the 
surf  ran  so  high  that  no  boat  could 
live  in  it^  and  the  night  was  so  dark 
that  all  they  could  perceive^  was  the 
flash  preceding  each  firing  of  the  guns. 
They  conjectured  that  the  ship  had 
run  aground  on  one  of  the  sandbanks 
so  common  on  those  coasts.  In  fact* 
at  daybreak,  they  discovered  at  some 
cable's  length  from  the  shore,  the  yards 
of  a  frigate  sunk  in  the  sand,  and  by 
her  flag  they  recognised  her  as  be- 
longing to  the  English  navy.  By 
times  the  sea  retiring  left  the 
hull  of  the  vessel  exposed  to  view, 
or  beating  over  her  with  incredi- 
ble fury,  buried  her  under  mountains 
of  foam.  The  deck  appeared  deserted, 
the  cannon  were  fired  no  more,  and 
already  had  the  waves  cast  many  a 
corpse  on  the  strand.  At  first  tney 
thought  that  all  the  crew  had  perished, 
when,  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  Chris- 
tophe ascertained  that  there  were  still 
some  souls  on  board. 

"  Come,  lads,"  exclaimed  he,  ad- 
dressing the  fishermen,  « all  is  not 
over  yonder ;  they  are  Englishmen,  His 
true,  but  coward  is  he  who  being  able 
to  save  even  a  drowning  dog  lends  him 
not  his  aid.** 

At  these  words,  helped  by  Jean  and 
Joseph,  he  dragged  one  of  the  boats 
towards  the  sea,  and  when  the  frail 
skiff  was  near  being  carried  away  by 
the  waves— 

*'  Boys,"   cried  Christophe,   laying 


hold  of  an  oar  in  each  hand,  <<  I  re- 
quire but  six  arms  to  reach  the  wreck 
and  save  the  survivors." 

"  Right,  upcle ;  right,  brave  Chris- 
tophe r*  excUiiQed  Jeanne,  embracing 
him  fondly. 

The  young  girl  had  passed  the  en^re 
night  standing  at  her  open  window: 
at  daybreak  she  hur^ried  to  \\k%  cliffs. 
She  stood  by  her  uncles,  wr^pt  in  l^^r 
cloak,  her  head  uncovered,  an4  her 
hair  floating  in  the  wipd. 

However,  none  had  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  Christophe ;  although  the  sea 
was  somewhat  calmed,  it  was  still 
rough ;  not  one  of  the  fishermen  stir- 
red. 

**  What  1  you  parcel  of  scoundrels  I" 
exclaimed  Christophe,  passionately, 
^^  you  remain  motionless,  your  hands  in 
your  pockets,  when  over  there  are  un- 
fortunate men  who  require  your  lud ! 
What  I  amongst  twenty  of  V0U|  kfiaves, 
are  there  not^three  men  of  courage  or 
goodwill  ?" 

The  fishermen  looked  at  eaph  other 
abashed. 

"  Don't  expose  yourselves  any  longer 
in  the  open  air,'  said  Jeanne,  scorn- 
fully ;  "  the  wind  is  sharp,  you  run  the 
risk  of  catching  cold.  Return  to 
Bignic  and  send  us  your  wives,  they 
will  take  your  oars  whilst  you  spiq  1 
Go !  and  now  for  us  four,  uncles  1" 
added  the  fearless  eirl,  ready  to  jump 
into  the  boat ;  <<  Joseph's  arms  and 
mine  will  be  of  no  great  assistance, 
but  he  will  pray  for  our  success,  and 
I  will  sing  to  enliven  the  passage." 

Seeing  so  much  resolution  in  this 
young  girl,  the  fishermen  were  ashamed 
of  their  cowardice,  and  instead  of  thr^e 
that  Christophe  had  demanded,  they 
all  offered  themselves.  Christophe 
chose  three  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
gave  them  strong  oars,  he  kissed  his 
niece,  pressed  his  brothers'  hands,  then 
followed  by  his  three  companions, 
sprang  into  the  boat.  It  was  no  small 
trouble  to  get  her  afloat ;  at  length  a 
mighty  wave  lifted  and  carried  her  olT. 
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His  ejes  towards  heaven,  his  hands 
crossed  on  his  breast,  Joseph  prayed 
with  fervoar.  Silent  and  grouped 
here  and  there  on  the  rocks  which 
bound  the  shore,  the  young  girl,  Jean, 
and  the  fishermen  followed  with  eager 
gaze  the  course  of  the  boat*  which  ap- 
peared now  and  then  on  the  high  crest 
of  a  wave,  and  disappeared  almost  as 
soon  in  as  deep  an  abyss.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  ocean,  irritated  by  such  anda- 
cityi  had  redoubled  its  fury.  Terror 
and  hopelessness  were  painted  on  every 
face;  Jeanne  was  the  only  one  who 
still  hoped.  Vainly  did  the  waves 
break  beneath  her  with  a  horrible  up- 
roar ;  excited  by  the  heroism  of  Chris- 
topher she  was  calm,  almost  serene, 
and,  trusting  in  God,  seemed  to  rule 
the  tempest  However,  at  one  mo- 
ment a  cry  of  terror  burst  from 
every  lip;  an  enormous  wave  had 
broken  over  the  boat,  and  seemed  to 
swamp  her.  There  were  ten  mi- 
nutes of  deadly  expectation ;  at  last 
a  shout  of  joy  rang  along  the  shore, 
the  boat  had  reappeared  within  gun- 
shot of  the  ship.  Jeanne  rested  the 
telescope  on  the  shoulder  of  her  uncle, 
and  applied  her  eye  to  the  glass  of 
the  instrument. 

**  Jeanne,  what  do  you  see  ?"  asked 
her  uncle  the  soldier. 

After  a  moment  of  silent  observation 
she  replied — 

**  I  see  a  ship  in  a  fHghtful  condi- 
tion ;  the  masts  are  broken,  the  waves 
rock  her  to  and  fro,  as  it  were  to  cap- 
size her ;  by  intervals  the  keel  is  lifted 
into  the  air.  On  deck  not  a  soul  I 
Wait  a  moment;  yes,  I  see  a  man 
alone,  who  holds  on  by  the  rigging,  the 
others  must  have  perished — poor  fel- 
lows I  He  makes  signals,  doubtlessly 
to  Christophe,  as  though  beseeching 
bim  to  return ;  he  does  not  seem 
afraid.  He  wears  a  blue  jacket  and 
carries  a  sword." 

*'  He  must  be  an  officer,"  said  Jean. 

<<  The  boat,  here  is  the  boat  I**  ex- 
claimed  she.  *'  Lord  I  it  is  going  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  agiunst  the  fthip.  No ; 
Heaven  be  praised  t  a  wave  has  dead- 
ened the  shock.  They  throw  a  rope  to 
the  officer.  Why  does  he  not  hasten 
down  ?  Why  does  he  delay  ?  What 
time  lost  I  He  speaks  to  Christophe— 
Christophe  answers  him.  What  mad- 
ness I  Is  this  a  time  for  deliberation  ? 
Christophe  is  in  a  passion,  I  guess  it  by 
his  gestures.     Goodl  he  springs  on 


the  deck  of  the  frigate ;  be  takes  the 
officer  by  the  waist ;  he  lifts  him  as  a 
feather,  and  throws  him  into  the  boat; 
he  in  his  turn  gets  into  it.  God  pro- 
tect their  return !" 

The  return  was  rapid ;  the  wind 
and  waves  carried  to  the  ahore,  the 
skiff,  shot  like  an  arrow  from  a  steel 
bow,  and  after  a  few  moments  it  grated 
over  the  strand.  Scarcely  had  Chris- 
tophe set  foot  on  land  when  Jeanne 
sprang  to  his  neck  and  embraced  him 
several  times. 

"1  am  proud  of  you,*'  a^ud  ahe,  with 
an  expression  of  sweet  tenderness. 

"  It's  not  worth  it,"  answered 
Christophe,  who  thought  that  what 
he  had  done  was  but  natural;  ''we 
came  too  late,  and  could  only  save 
one;  yet,  mUle  tataerreSg  it  was 
not  without  trouble,  for  that  devil 
of  a  man  had  determined  to  perish 
with  his  frigate  ;  he  made  more  cere- 
mony about  being  saved  than  others 
generally  do,  when  conducted  to 
death.  Boys,"  added  he,  speaking  to 
the  sailors  who  had  accompanied  him, 
*'  you'll  follow  us  to  the  castle,  where 
we*ll  take  care  of  you,"  then,  turning 
to  the  English  officer,  he  was  about 
to  question  him,  but  remained  si- 
lent and  respectful,  beholding  his 
grief.  The  stranger  contemplated 
with  melancholy  the  corpses  which 
the  sea  had  cast  on  the  strand.  He 
walked  slowlv  from  one  to  anather, 
calling  them  by  name.  He  had  named 
several  of  them,  when  suddenly  he 
recognised  one,  whose  life  bad,  doubt- 
lessly, been  most  dear  to  him',  for  no 
sooner  did  he  perceive  him,  than  be 
knelt  by  his  side  in  sullen  despair,  and 
long  remained  thus,  as  though  the  dead 
could  hear  him.  All  who  witnessed 
this  scene  were  deeply  moved. 

«*  Unfortunate  man  !"  said  Jeanne, 
"he  mourns  over  a  brother  or  a 
friend." 

"  Yes,"  said  Christophe,  who  under- 
stood English  a  little,  *'  he  calls  him 
his  brother,  his  friend,  bis  dear  and 
unfortunate  Albert.  Although  thej 
are  but  English,  no  matter,  it  breaks 
the  heart.  Come,  sir,"  added  he,  ap- 
proaching the  officer,  "  were  yon  to 
weep  for  ever,  you  could  not  restore 
these  brave  fellows  to  life.  It  is  a 
misfortune,  but  you  can't  help  it ;  and 
after  all  you've  done  your  duty.  I 
acknowledge  you  to  be  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  a  brave  and  true  sailor;  and 
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if  it  were  necessaryj  I  would  bear  wit* 
ness  before  the  English  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty. The  Devil  1  &ir«  have  cou- 
rage, people  may  be  wrecked,  run 
aground,  or  lose  their  ships — it  happens 
every  day,  and  might  befall  the  first 
admiral  of  France  or  England.  There 
is  no  disgrace  in  such  a  thing.  The 
ocean  is  master  of.  us  all ;  he  is  a  bad 
bedfellow  who,  when  you  expect  it 
the  least,  throws  you  savagely  over 
the  bedside.  I  can  tell  you,  you  are 
a  gallant  man,  and  had  we  met  some 
five-and-twen^  years  ago  at  sea,  with- 
in gunshot,  you  in  your  frigate,  and 
I  in  the  brig  La  Vaillance,  by  Nep- 
tune! we  would  have  saluted  each 
other  after  a  strange  fashion." 

Christophe  added  some  words  to  in* 
duce  the  stranger  to  come  to  the  Coat 
D'Or ;  but  he  seemed  not  to  hear 
what  was  said.  He  stood  motionless, 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  frigate,  which  the 
waves  continued  to  beat  with  re- 
doubled force.  Thus  he  remained  a 
long  time  before  it  was  possible  to 
remove  him  from  this  heartrending 
spectacle.  At  last,  from  the  incessant 
assault  of  the  waves,  the  hull  of  the 
ship  broke  in  two,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  sea  rolled  without  an  obstacle 
on  the  place  which  she  had  occupied. 
The  officer  pressed  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  silent  tears  trickled  down 
his  cheek. 

By  a  sudden  movement  of  sympathy, 
Jeanne  and  .Toseph  each  seized  one  of 
hia  hands.  He  bent  a  sweet,  yet  sor- 
rowful, look  on  the  young  girl ;  then, 
without  saying  a  word,  thoughtlessly 
offered  her  his  arm,  and  allowed  him- 
self to  be  led  away  like  a  child. 

They  soon  reached  the  Coat  D*Or : 
Jean  and  Christophe  walked  in  front ; 
Jeanne  followed  them,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  the  English  officer ;  Joseph 
had  remained  on  the  shore  to  look 
after  the  corpses  cast  up  by  the  sea ; 
not  a  word  was  uttered  on  their  way. 
Once  in  the  drawing-room — 

''Sir,'*  said  Christophe,  addressing 
the  stranger,  "  you  are  in  France,  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  in  the  castle  of 
the  three  brothers  Legoff.  Here  is 
Jean,  1  ara  Christophe,  our  third  bro- 
ther watches  over  the  dead  sailors ; 
this  fair  child  is  our  beloved  niece. 
Had  I  not  saved  you  against  your  will, 
we  would  nevertheless  be  inclined  to 
fulfil  towards  you  all  the  duties  of  hos- 


pitality: I  beg,  then,  that  you  will 
consider  this  house  as  your  own :  and 
believe  me,  well  forget  nothing  to 
help  you  to  bear  the  misfortune  which 
has  befallen  you." 

"  You  are  our  guest,*'  added  Jean. 

''  We  are  your  fiends,"  said  Jeanne. 

"  Noble  hearts  I  generous  France, 
that  I  always  loved  1"  exclumed  the 
stranger  with  emotion,  carrying  the 
hand  of  Jeanne  to  his  lips;  then 
re-assuming  the  Britannic  phlegm,  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  Christophe,  and 
said.  "  My  name  is  George  Wbitwortb« 
a  naval  officer,  but  this  morning  cap- 
tain of  an  English  frigate.  You  have 
saved  me  despite  myself;  I  wished, 
I  ought,  to  have  died  on  board  my  ves- 
sel.    However,  I  do  thank  you." 

"  Before  you  express  your  gra- 
titude, wait  until  you  have  tasted  our 
old  French  wines,"  replied  Christophe, 
inviting  him  to  sit  at  a  table  which  had 
just  been  laid.  *'  I  mean  to  show  you, 
sir,  that  however  sad  be  a  life,  it  has 
still  some  good  sides." 

The  officer  was  exhausted  as  much 
by  want  as  by  emotion.  Before 
seating  himself,  he  begged  leave  to 
retire  to  the  room  iSiai  had  been 
prepared  for  him  in  great  haste, 
but  over  the  arrangement  of  which 
the  foresight  of  Jeanne  had  pre- 
sided. When  he  returned  he  had 
taken  off  the  boat  cloak,  which  covered 
his  uniform,  and  had  repaired  as  much 
as  possible  the  disorder  of  his  dress. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  first  moments, 
Jeanne  had  not  thought  of  remarking 
if  the  gnest  sent  by  the  tempest  were 
handsome  or  ugly,  old  or  young ;  she 
beheld  but  the  grief,  and  was  pre- 
occupied only  by  the  disaster  of  the  man. 
Moreover,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  appearance  of  George 
Whitworth.  His  boat-cloak  wrapped 
him  entirely ;  bis  hat  was  pressed  aown 
on  his  forehead,  his  dripping  hair  half 
concealed  his  face;  his  hands  bore 
traces  of  the  hard  work  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  When  he  re-en- 
tered the  room,  Jeanne  and  her  uncles 
were  at  once  struck  by  his  youth  and 
prepossessing  exterior.  He  was  a  tall 
and  handsome  man,  about  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  ;  the  fairness  of  his 
complexion  agreeably  contrasted  with 
the  clear  and  deep  blue  of  his  eyes ; 
his  light  and  silky  hair,  carelessly 
thrown  back,  exposed  to  view  a  high 
and  intelligent  brow ;  his  figure  was 
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eleganty  and  his  uniform  became  him 
well.  No  sooner  was  he  in  the  draw- 
ing-roomy  than  going  to  Jeanne,  he 
offered  her  his  hand  to  lead  hei*  to  the 
table. 

*•  By  Jove,  sir,"  cried  Christophe, 
making  him  sit  beside  him,  opposite  to 
his  niece ;  **  yott  might  have  laughed 
t^hen  I  spolce  to  yoa  of  what  could 
have  happened^  had  my  brig  ahd  your 
fVigate  met  some  fiTC-and  twenty  years 
ago ;  you  were  hardly  born  then  ;  so 
young,  and  already  captain  of  a  frigate  I 
You  have  lost  no  time.  And  yet  you 
wished  to  die  ;  young  man,  indeed  it 
would  have  been  a  pity,  for  if  you  go 
on  thus,  you  may  be  admiral  at 
thirty." 

George  answered  at  first  b?  a  faint 
smile;  then  narrated  in  all  their 
particulars  the  misfortunes  which 
had  just  befallen  him.  Commis- 
sioned to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
English  commerce  on  the  French 
coast,  he  had  been  surprised  the  even- 
ing before  by  a  furious  squall,  which 
breaking  his  masts,  had  driven  him 
into  shoals.  He  had  fired  guns  all 
night  lon^.  Shortly  before  daybreak, 
the  ship  threatened  every  moment  to 
founder :  they  lowered  the  long  boat, 
all  the  crew  sprang  into  it,  and  he 
himself  was  about  to  fbllow,  when  It  was 
tiolently  carried  away  by  the  waves. 
From  the  cries  of  distress  which  sud- 
denly arose  above  the  clamour  of  the 
tempest,  and  the  deadly  silence  which 
followed,  the  officer  knew  that  the 
boat  had  been  swamped,  and  that  it 
Was  all  over  virith  his  friends  and 
sailors. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  wished  to 
die,  and  at  this  hour  stilt,  though  you 
should  accuse  me  of  ingratitude,  t 
regret  you  saved  me !  I  wished  to  die, 
for  all  my  crew  had  perished,  and 
never  again  could  I  expect  to  see  my 
friend  Albert,  the  dearer  half  of  myself. 
I  t)rayed  that  the  sea  which  had  swal- 
lowed him  Up,  shonld  be  my^ave, 
and  my  ship  my  coffin.  Alas  I  it  was 
the  first  vessel  I  commanded,"  added 
he,  blushing  with  a  noble  shame ;  *'  I 
loved  my  frigate  as  a  first  love; 
she  was  to  me  like  a  young  and  fair 
bride.  It  would  have  been  sweet  for 
me  to  perish  with  her." 

**  Your  language  pleases  me,"  said 
Jean :  <<  you  are  a  gallant  young  man," 
added  he,  stretching  his  hand  over  the 
table;  "as  to  your  governitienti  that  la 


another  question — ^we  will  speak  of  it 
by-and-by." 

"  Come,  drink  away,"  exclaimed 
Christophe,  filling  his  glass,  '<  it  is  the 
same  with  frigates  as  with  sweethearts 
and  brides — one  lost,  ten  fbund." 

"  Albert  was  your  brother  ?**  asked 
the  young  girl,  with  timid  curiosity. 

**  He  was  mv  firiend  ;  the  same  lean- 
ings, sympathies,  atid  ambitioD,  had 
bound  us  together  firom  infancy.  We 
followed  the  same  studies,  shared  the 
same  labours  ;  so  tried  was  our  friend- 
shtp  that  none  could  have  thought  of 
separating  us.  What  sweet  dreams 
did  we  not  exchange,  on  the  deck  of 
our  ship,  durine  the  calm  nights  of 
starry  heavens!  How  many  hopes 
did  we  not  mingle,  when  silenoe 
was  mellowed  by  the  harmonious 
murmur  of  that  perfidious  sea  which 
so  soon  was  to  sever  us.  One  was 
our  will,  and  one  our  soul — still,  ht  is 
no  more  and  /live." 

Having  thus  said,  he  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hands  and  buried  himself 
in  a  melancholy  reverie. 

"  Unfortunate  young  man,"  ex- 
claimed Jeanne,  feelingly. 

*'  Those  Knglishmen  have  some  good 
in  them  after  all,"  said  Jean,  emp^iog 
a  glass  of  claret. 

*•  There  are  good  people  every- 
where," said  Christophe.  "Come, 
captain,"  added  he,  supping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  "  cheer  up--don*t  be 
cast  down.  You  are  young,  therefore 
destined  to  lose  many  a  frigate  and 
many  a  fViend.  A  sailor  most  be 
ready  to  face  everything;  you  know 
the  proverb : 

*  Women  and  th«  Ma» 
Who  trnsto— mad  li  hfe.' 

I,  fbr  my  part^  have  weathered  msoy 
a  stiff  gale  in  my  time — the  sea  is  our 
common  enemy  ;  from  yoa  it  has 
stiatched  a  friend :  from  us,  an  old  fa- 
ther and  a  young  brother " 

"  Ay,"  interrupted  Jean,  "each  of 
us  has  had  his  common  enemy ;  war 
has  been  mine,  for  it  deprived  me  of 
my  wife  and  only  son." 

"  Come,  come,'*  returned  Chris- 
tophe, ««  brother  Jean,  don't  give  vent 
to  your  usual  lamentations.  Fill  up 
your  glasses  and  let  us  drink  to  the 
memory  of  those  dear  to  us." 

George  stood  up,  and  before  carry- 
ing to  bis  lips  the  glass  just  filled  by 
Christophei^ 
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*'  To  the  memory  of  those  you  loved, 
and  may  heaven  pour  all  its  benedic- 
tions on  this  hospitable  dwelling  I*' 

JeaUf  Christophe,  and  the  young 
girl,  had  risen  at  the  same  time — 

"  To  the  memory  of  your  friend 
Albert/'  replied  Christophe,  **  and  may 
heaven  pour  into  your  heart  all  the 
joys  and  consolations  of  eartii !" 

**  To  you,  also,"  added  the  officer, 
turning  to  Jeanne  with  a  grave  polite- 
ness— "  to  you,  young  and  fair  amongst 
the  fairest,  who,  to  use  the  words  of 
an  old  English  poet,  are  a  'young 
flower  mingled  with  the  gloomy  foliage 
of  the  cypress  1'  " 

They  then  dll  sat  down,  and  the 
conversation  continued  its  course ; 
George  spoke  the  language  of  his 
hosts  with  a  remarkable  facility,  and 
rather  a  pleasing  accent. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  girl  observed 
him  with  an  astonishment  that  can 
be  easily  conceived.  Jeanne  had  been 
reared  in  feelings  of  hatred  towards 
England.  Thanks  to  the  education 
which  Christophe  and  Jean  had  given 
to  their  niece,  hitherto  it  was  to  her 
but  La  perfide  Albioh,  the  countrv  of 
Hucison  Lowe,  an  iron  cage  in  wnlch 
Napoleon  had  died  a  slow  death,  a  ser- 
pent's nest  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 
Besides  she  knew  from  infancy,  that 
her  father  had  oeen  killed  by  an  Eng- 
lish naval  oftcer ;  in  fine,  she  naively 
thought  until  then  that  all  sailors,  save 
those  of  Byron's  poems,  swore,  drank, 
and  smoked,  had  big  hands  and  pro- 
verbial embonpoint,  a  long  beard,  and, 
in  a  word,  resembled  the  ex-lieutenant 
of  the  brig 

The  repast  being  over,  the  officer 
went  without  further  delay  to  make 
his  report  to  the  English  consul  resi- 
ding at  St.  Brieuc.  Christophe  and 
Jean  accompanied  him,  and  strength- 
ened his  depositions  by  their  testimony. 
As  is  customary,  it  was  decided  that 
George  should  wait  the  departure  of 
the  first  vessel  sailing  for  England,  to 
present  himself  before  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  Until  then  the  consul  of- 
fered him  hospitality,  but  unwilling  to 
ofTend  the  Legoffis,  who  insisted  warmly 
that  he  should  return  with  them, 
George  requested  leave  to  establish 
his  residence  at  the  Coat  D'Or,  where 
it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  watch 
over  the  wreck  of  the  vessel. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  an 
affecting  ceremony  took  place  at  Big- 


nic.  At  dusk,  the  three  Legoffii, 
Jeanne,  and  the  servants,  accompanied 
the  officer  to  the  village  cemetery. 
When  passing  along  the  shore,  the 
officer  perceived  the  remains  of  his 
flag,  washed  in  by  the  sea — he  lifted 
them,  kissed  them  sadly,  and  pressed 
them  reverently  to  his  heart.  Thanks 
to  the  care  of  Joseph,  all  the  corpses 
found  along  the  strand  hiid  been  placed 
ih  a  comtnon  grave,  dug  at  the  angle 
of  the  cemetery  nearest  to  the  ocean. 
The  old  curate  had  said  for  them  the 
mass  of  the  dead,  without  minding 
whether  they  had  been  Protestants  or 
Catholics.  It  was  he  who,  after  bless- 
ing them  in  their  last  abode,  threw  on 
them  the  first  handful  of  earth ; 
George  threw  the  second  *  and  when 
the  gravedigger  had  ended  his  tdsk, 
amidst  the  silence  and  recollection  of 
the  assistants,  the  officer  planted 
over  the  tomb  of  his  brothers  a 
wooden  cross,  wrapped  in  the  tatters 
of  the  English  flag.  Having  bid  them  a 
last  farewell  he  slowly  strolled  away, 
and  the  little  cortege  returned  to  the 
Coat  D*Or. 

The  supper  was  short,  gloomy,  and 
silent — a  triity  funereal  banquet.  Be- 
sides the  sorrowful  impressions  under 
which  all  Iabout*ed — the  guests  were 
Weary.  The  night  and  day  just  elap- 
sed had  been  hdrd  and  laborious. 
George  being  no  longer  stimulated  by 
the  sensfe  of  the  Imperious  duties  he 
had  just  fulfilled,  could  sustain  himself 
no  further.  Jeanne  was  the  only  one 
who  felt  no  lassitude.  Emotion  and 
curiosity,  the  charm  arid  attraction  of 
novelty,  had  triumphed  over  fatigue. 
Having  retired  to  her  chamber,  instead 
of  seeking  rest,  she  remained  a  long 
time  leaning  on  the  sill  of  her  window, 
contemplating  the  magic  picture  which 
unrolled  itself  before  her.  The  tempest 
had  abated — the  moon  climbed  full 
and  bright  in  the  azure  sky — the  ocean 
quitted  the  shore,  and,  mysteriously 
attracted,  swelled  its  still-heaving  bo- 
som as  if  to  hang  upon  the  lips  of  its 
pale  love. 

At  the  same  hour  also  did  Joseph 
watch,  the  prey  of  an  uneasiness  and 
oppression,  the  cause  of  which  he  could 
not  explain.  Like  Jeanne  he  had 
been  struck  by  the  distinguished  ap- 
pearance of  the  Encrlish  officer ;  abd 
more  than  once  did  he  suffer  during 
the  evening,  findltig  the  eyes  of  his 
niece  fixed  upon  the  stranger. 
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Jeaone  watched  far  into  the  night : 
when  at  length  sleep  closed  her  eyes» 
she  saw  passing  in  her  dream s,  under 


vague  and  confased  types*  all  the 
graceful  forms  revealed  to  her  bj  the 
books  she  had  recently  read. 


CHAPTEB  rv. 


i 


Thb  next  morning  Jeanne  rose  with 
the  day.  She  opened  her  window : 
the  air  was  mild,  the  sky  serene.  The 
sun  promised  one  of  those  fair  winter 
days*  which  seem  to  herald  the  return 
of  spring.  Save  the  servants*  every  one 
was  still  asleep  in  the  castle.  Under  the 

Eretext  of  Idlling  time  until  breakfast 
our*  the  vonng  girl  put  on  her  riding 
habit*  and  having  ordered  her  horse*  she 
cantered  away*  accompanied  this  time 
by  Yvon*  who  followed  on  horseback* 
according  to  the  orders  given  bv  Jo- 
seph* since  the  lait  ramble  of  the 
young  girl.  She  glided  lightly  along 
the  coast.  Never  had  she  felt 
at  the  same  time  so  calm  and  so 
joyful.  Why?  She  knew  not*  nor 
did  she  ask  herself.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Coat  D'Or  she  per- 
ceived George*  who*  standing  motion- 
less* contemplated  with  melancholy 
the  sea  now  smooth  as  a  mirror.  Ex- 
plain who  may  the  presentiments  of 
these  two  young  hearts  I  None  of  the 
servants  had  seen  the  stranger  go  out ; 
without  wronging  his  vigilance*  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  still  rested 
after  his  late  fatigues.  Although  un- 
known to  herself*  Jeanne  when  setting 
out  was  almost  sure  of  meeting  him* 
At  the  noise  of  the  approaching  gallop* 
George  turned  his  head  and  beheld 
the  young  girl  coming  towards  him* 
beautiful*  haughty*  and  graceful*  like 
the  Di  Vernon  of  the  Scotch  no- 
velist. A  few  yards  from  the  officer* 
Jeanne*s  horse  reared  under  the  slight 
pressure  of  the  curb*  and  then  stood 
immovable.  After  the  usual  saluta-. 
tions — 

"  Mr.  Whitworth*"  said  the  young 
girl*  ''  vou  must  be  more  at  ease  on 
the  decK>aCa  ship  than  on  horseback; 
however^^  you  have  no  objection  to 
join  in'  my  ride,  1  offer  you  Yvon's 
horse ;  we  shall  go  on  to  Bignic*  and 
return  to  the  castle  together." 

Yvon,  having  rejoined  his  mistress* 
dismounted,  and  the  captain  of  the  fri- 
gate vaulted  gracefully  into  the  saddle, 
and  almost  immediately  the  two  horses 
set  off  abreast,  following  the  narrow 
path  which  wound  itself  like  a  serpen- 
tine ribbon  along  the  coast.     Jeanne 


remarked  at  once  that*  for  a  naval 
officer*  George  was  a  very  agreeable 
cavalier*  and  might  have  given  lessons 
in  horsenumship  to  unde  Jean«    Hav- 
ing galloped  for  some  time*  in  sileDcek 
they  slackened    their    pace*  and  by 
degrees  fell  into  conversation.  Jeanne 
narrated    with  charming    simplicitj 
the  history  of  the  Coat  D*Or*  and  the 
strange  manner  after  which  she  bad 
been  reared.     More   grave  and  re- 
served*  George  told  nothing  of  bis 
life ;  but  it  happened*  that  in  every, 
thing    they    had    the    same    tastes, 
and  sympathies.    Jeanne  was  not  en- 
tirely a  stranger  to  English  writers ; 
the  officer  knew  a  little  about  French 
literature.     They  communicated  tbeir 
ideas  and  sentiments.    No  one  can  tell 
to  how  many  growing  affections  wri> 
ters  thus  become  accomplices.  Hearts 
unite  in  the  same  admiration*  and  what 
they  dare  not  express,  the  poet  wm. 
Having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a 
steep  cliff*  they  stopped  to  let  tbeir 
horses  take  breath*  on  a  spot  whence 
they  could  discover  a  vast  extent  of 
country :  the  sea  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  fields  of  reeds  and  heath ;  here 
the  slender  spire  of  Bignic;  yonder 
the  massive  towers  of  the  Coat  D'Or. 
At  this  picturesque  sight*  whilst  the 
young  girl  patted  the  trembling  shoul- 
der of  her  bay  horse,  George  having  let 
the  reins  fall  on  the  neck  of  his*  cast 
around  an    astonished   and  dreamy 
glance.     Struck  by  the  attitude  of  her 
companion*    Jeanne    asked   him  the 
cause  of  his  reverie. 
<'  I  hardly  know  how  to  explain  it  to 
a*  mademoiselle*'*  replied  he*  *'  hot 
you — have  yon  never  felt  what  I  nov 
feel  ?  Did  you  never  imagine  that  before 
bearing  your  present  charming  formi 
you  lived  in  another  country*  under 
other  skies  ?     Are  there  not  perfumes 
and  harmonies*  which  awaken  in  joa 
the  vague  remembrance  of  a  myste- 
rious land  ?    Oh  I  these  feelings*  these 
thoughts  now  mine*  shall  one  day  be 
yours*  fair  girl,  when  you  return  to 
heaven.     Methinks  I  recognise  tbe^e 
places*    though  beholding  them  for 
the  first  time;   that   my  sool  once 
wandered  on   this  lonely  strand  and 
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OTer  these  solitarv  moors.  Have 
I  Dot  once  breathed  the  strange  fra« 
granoe  of  this  wild  nature?**  added 
he,  inspiring  slowly  the  odour  of  the 
heath  and  wild  flowers,  mingled  with 
the  exhalations  of  the  sea:  '*  thus, 
strange  to  say  I  each  time  1  have  seen 
an  unknown  shore  streak  the  horizon, 
I  have  felt  mj  heart  beating,  and  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears ;  never  did  I  tread 
on  a  foreign  land  without  being  tempted 
to  kneel  and  kiss  it ;  to  kiss  it  with 
emotion,  and  to  call  it  my  mother." 

**  That  mysterious  land  which  we 
vaguely  recollect,  'tis  not  here  below 
we  are  to  seek  it,  Mr.  Whitworth,** 
gravely  said  the  young  girl,  remember- 
ing the  pious  teachings  of  Joseph. 

''  It  is  true,"  added  George,  with 
sadness,  "  the  unfortunate  and  the 
exiled  have  no  fatherland  on  earth." 

Jeanne  guessed  that  some  painful 
secret  hung  over  the  destiny  of  her 
companion.  She  dared  not  question 
him  ;  but  their  looks  met,  and  when 
they  returned  to  the  castle,  an  invi- 
sible  chain  already  linked  their  two 
souls.  The  presence  of  George  gave 
new  life  to  the  inmates  of  the  Coat 
D*Or.  The  repasts  became  more 
cheerftil ;  conversation  shortened  and 
enliyened  the  course  of  the  evenings. 
The  officer  had  travelled,  seen  and 
observed  much:  under  an  apparent 
phlegm  and  a  real  sadness,  he  con- 
ceal^ a  heart  prone  to  enthusiasm,  a 
mind  flexible  and  by  times  mirthful. 
To  use  the  energetic  expression  of 
Christophe,  **  the  officer  was  a 
Frenchman,  sewed  up  in  an  English- 
man's skin."  He  seldom  spoke  of 
himself,  and  liked  not  to  put  himself 
forward,  but  he  related  very  agreeably 
his  travels  in  distant  lands.  Though 
young,  he  had  navigated  on  all  seas, 
and  had  sailed  nearly  round  the  world ; 
the  ices  of  Norway,  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  banks  of  the  In- 
dus, were  as  familiar  to  him,  as  to 
Jeanne  the  rocky  strand  of  the  ocean 
extending  from  Coat  D*Or  to  Bignic. 
He  knew  both  the  old  and  new  world ; 
had  visited  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  the  ^rests  of  young  Ame- 
rica. He  told  as  a  poet  what  he  had 
seen,  what  he  had  felt.  In  all  these 
descriptions,  the  name  of  Albert  was 
ceaselessly  mingled ;  and  Jeanne,  when 
listening,  appeared  to  hang  on  the  lips 
of  the  speaker. 

Then  came  the  old  feuds  of  France 
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and  England.     It  was  on  this  ground 
that  Christophe  and  Jean  liked  spe- 
cially to  entice  their  guest ;    George 
nobly  upheld  the  honor  of  the  British 
flag,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
his    heart   inclined    towards   France. 
He  loved   all   her  glories,   respected 
all  her   misfortunes,   and  almost  al- 
ways,  to  their  great  disappointment, 
they  found  an  accomplice  in  lieu  of  an 
adversary.  The  young  man  carried  into 
all  these  discussions   an    elegance  of 
manners,  an  elevation  of  ideas,  and  a 
chivalrous   eloquence,  which    excited 
the  more  the  imagination  of  Jeanne, 
these     accomplishments     forming     a 
striking  contrast  with  the  uncultivated 
manners  of  her  uncles.    Seated  by  the 
fireside,    Joseph  mixed  but  little  in 
these  conversations ;  his  hands  on  his 
knees,  his  feet  on  the  fender,  more 
sad  and  thoughtful  than  ever,  he  ob- 
served, by  times,  with  a  secret  feeling 
of  jealousy  and  grief,  George,  and  also 
Jeanne,    whose  entire   attention  was 
devoted  to  the  officer  alone.     Both 
were  young  and  handsome,  and  poor 
Joseph,    when    contemplating    them, 
could  not  restrain  emotions  of  sorrow 
and  envy.     He  suffered :    how  could 
he  but  suffer?     From   the  day  the 
stranger  had  first  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  Coat  D*Or,  scarcely  had  the 
ungrateful  girl  found  for  her  uncle  an 
affectionate  word    or  a  kind   smile. 
George  reigned  absolutely  in  her  heart, 
and  Joseph  was  merely  a  dethroned 
king  under  that  very  roof,  where  he 
had  so  long  held  the  double  sceptre 
of  affection  and  intelligence.     Alas  I 
the  sight  of  these  two  young  hearts, 
which  loved  without  avowing,  or  per- 
haps knowing  it,  revealed  to  him,  in  its 
whole  extent,  the  evil  of  his  soul :  he 
knew  at  last  the  secret  of  that  strange 
malady,  which  for  some  time  had  dis- 
turbed his  days  and  his  nights.     Per- 
turbed and  miserable,  kneeling  every 
evening  before  his  crucifix,  he  called 
upon  Heaven  to  aid  him.     As  for  the 
two  other  Legoffs,  they  remarked  no- 
thing, suspected  nothing ;  their  guest 
amused  them,  and,  seeing  their  niece 
re-assume   the  serenity  of    her    dis- 
position, Christophe  and  Jean,  with- 
out any  further  alarm,  enjoyed  their 
former   tranquillity.     Thus  all  three 
played  unconsciously — Joseph  the  part 
of  a  deceived  and  jealous  lover,  Chris- 
tophe and  Jean,  that  of  two  confiding 
and  blind  husbands. 
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The  inexperienee  of  these  two  men 
in  all  that  regarded  love^  prevented 
them  from  perceiving  what  actually 
passed  under  their  eyes,  and  also  from 
foreseeing  what  should  natarallj  fol- 
low the  arrival  of  George  at  the  Coat 
DOr. 

Aye,  doabtlessly,  they  loved  each 
other,  these  two  young  hearts.  By 
what  spell  could  it  have  been  otherwise? 
Long  since,  Jeanne  was  a  ready  prey 
for  love.  She  was  entering  that  time 
of  life,  when  the  fair  swarm  of  our 
dreams  hum  around  the  first  hive 
offered  to  it;  that  matinal  hour,  when 
we  hail  as  an  angel,  descended  pur- 
posely from  heaven,  the  first  being 
ohance  or  Providence  sends  us.  Charm- 
ing age  !  hours  too  swiftly  fled  I  youth 
is  like  a  tree  blossoming  on  the  way- 
side ;  it  is  ever  on  the  brow  of  the 
first  traveller,  sitting  beneath  its 
branches,  that  it  sheds  its  freshness 
and  its  perfumes. 

It  so  happened  that  destiny  gratified 
all  the  dreams  of  Jeanne,  and  ima- 
gination had  nothing  to  lend  to  reali- 
tv.  Nothing  was  wanted,  not  e?en 
the  accessaries,  which  far  surpaased 
the  exigencies  of  a  poet.  The  dark 
night,  the  furious  sea,  the  cannon 
mingling  its  deep  and  terrible  voice 
with  the  clamour  of  the  tempest.  A 
frigate  wrecked  within  sight  of  the 
coastf  all  the  crew  ingulphed  in  the 
waves,  the  captain  alone  snatched, 
against  his  will,  from  the  abyss  ready 
to  devour  him.  In  his  life  lay  a  pain- 
ful secret,  the  poetic  mystery  of  which 
gave  the  last  touch  to  that  resem- 
blance to  one  of  those  shadowy  figures, 
which  almost  every  young  girl  has 
beheld  in  her  dreams. 

Many  a  time,  Joseph,  who  followed 
with  an  anxious  eye  the  progress 
these  two  young  people  made  in  each 
other's  affection,  was  on  the  point  of 
questioning  his  niece;  the  fear  of 
awakening  her  heart  restrained  him. 
Moreover,  he  reckoned  on  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  the  officer; 
yet  weeks  elapsed  and  there  was  no 
mention  of  it.  By  a  feeling  of  deli- 
cacy, which  the  coarsest  natures  will 
have  no  trouble  to  understand,  the 
Legoffs  scrupulously  abstained  from 
any  allusion  to  the  subject.  Jeanne, 
abandoning  herself  to  her  happiness, 
did  not  even  think  of  itf  and  George 
himself  forgot  that  he  was  to  depart 
one  day  or  another.     Joseph  counted 


the  days  with  anxiety ;  several  times  be 
had  secretly  gone  to  St  Brieac,  to  in- 
quire if  there  were  any  ship  resdy  to 
sail  for  England.  He  was  not  actu- 
ated by  jealousy  alone — he  trembled 
also  for  Jeanne's  peace,  he  troubled 
himself  rightly  when  considering  the 
destiny  of  the  child.  Oftentimes,  b€ 
had  attempted  to  arouae  the  solicitade 
of  his  brothers.  It  ao  happened  thit 
Christophe  and  Jean,  ao  sasoeptiUe 
and  jealous  as  to  what  regarded  their 
niece,  had,  from  the  first,  taken  the 
greatest  fancy  to  the  only  man  who 
ought  naturally  to  have  given  them  urn- 
brage,  and  even  placed  in  him  the  most 
blind  and  nawe  confidence. 

Jeanne  and  George  continued,  theD, 
to  see  each  other  without  restraint ; 
and  in  this  Christophe  and  Jean  saw 
no  harm.      They  were  not  sorry  to 
let  the  English    naval  officer  know 
how    hospitality  was   understood  on 
the  French  coast ;  we  may  add,  that 
they   showed  off    their    niece  to  the 
stranger,  as  a  jewel  of  which  the?  were 
proud.      More  clear-sighted,  Joseph 
watched  them  with  suspicious  vigilance; 
albeit  all  the  poor  fellow  could  ima^oe, 
he  lost  his  time  and  trouble.     The 
young  girl  ever  found,  to  escape  him 
or  send  him  away,  some  innocent  nsit 
some  ingenious  pretext.     I  f  be  accom- 
panied them  in  their  strolls  by  the  sea- 
side, and  the  breeze  freshened,  Jeanne 
soon  perceived  she  bad  forgotten  her 
shawl  or  her  cloak — if  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  it  was  her  veil  or  her  parasol 
Then    would    kind   Joseph    run  to 
the  Coat  D'Or  to  hurry  back,  a  shawl 
on  his  arm,  or  a  parasol  in  hu  band ; 
but  vainly  sought  be  Jeanne  or  Geoi^e 
^-vainly  did  he  call  their  names  to  all 
the  echoes  of   the    shore;  the  two 
birds  had  flown :  and  when  the  even* 
ing  brought  them  home,  if  Joseph 
seemed  inclined  to  lecture  the  young 
girl,  Jeanne,  assuming  immediate!/  an 
angry  look,  would  assert  that  she  had 
waited  for  Joseph,  scold  him  for  sot 
returning  sooner,  and  complain  be* 
forehand  of  a  sunstroke,  or  a  cold,  for 
which  she  was  indebted  to  his  oegfi- 
gence  —  all  this  with  such  grace  and 
wit,  that   Christophe*  and  Jean  soon 
took  her  part,  and  Joseph  found  him- 
self rebuked  by  every  one. 

Thus  the  cruel  child  played  pittlesslj 
with  the  most  tender  and  devoted  affec- 
tion. Scarcely  is  loveawakenedwhenall 

the  rest  in  life  is  counted  as  notbiog: 
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friends,  parents,  family,  the  most 
sacred  attachments— all  grow  pale  and 
glimmer  before  the  first  beams  of 
love.  Love  is  the  first  chapter  in  the 
great  book  of  ingratitude. 

What  need,  after  all,  had  these  two 
young  people  of  ru%e  and  mystery  ? 
Feared  they  that  Joseph  might  guess 
the  secret  of  their  glances  and  con- 
versations? These  were  such  as 
the  guardian  angel  of  Jeanne  might 
have  rejoiced  to  hear;  the  glances  they 
interchanged  were  ever  the  purest 
rays  of  their  noble  and  elevated  souls. 
They  went  gently  along  the  btrand, 
conversing  of  all  they  knew — cheerful 
by  times,  oftener  serious — Jeanne  lean- 
ing on  George's  arm :  both  abandoning 
themselves  to  the  charm  that  attracted 
them.  The  usual  end  of  their  walk 
was  the  little  churchyard,  where  lay 
the  companions  of  George.  There  he 
found  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  speak- 
ing to  her  of  that  Albert  he  had  so  dearly 
loved.  When  the  sun  had  heated  the 
fine  and  golden  sand  of  the  shore,  they 
retired  to  some  lonely  spot ;  seated 
side  by  side,  whilst  the  waves  broke  at 
their  ie^U  they  read  the  book  they  had 
brought,  but  they  soon  shut  it  to  re^ 
sume  their  cauteries.  Thus  fled  their 
days ;  and  Jeanne's  happiness  would 
have  been  cloudless  and  free  from  re- 
gret, bad  not  the  sombre  melancholy 
to  which  George  oftentimes  yielded, 
filled  her  heart  with  unceasing  anxiety 
and  sadness.  Many  a  time  had  she 
attempted  to  lift,  with  agentle  hand,  the 
veil  which  hung  over  the  life  of  this 
young  man,  butever  vainly ;  and  fearing 
to  appear  indiscreet,  Jeanne  resigned 
herself  to  remain  ignorant  of  that  life, 
which  she  wished  to  know  but  to  sym- 
pathise with  its  misfortunes. 

One  day  both  were  seated  on  a  re- 
tired part  of  the  sea-shore  :  it  was 
spring  time — April  had  just  begun. 
Little  white  and  pink  flowers  bloomed 
here  and  there  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  rejoicing  in  the  warm  kisses  of 
the  sun.  The  birds  were  singing  on 
the  heaths — the  earth,  young  again, 
mingled  its  sweet  perfumes  with  the 
fresh  sea  breeze.  Jeanne  and  George 
were  unknowingly  affected  by  these 
enervating  influences.  The  young  girl 
was  dreamy ;  George,  silent  and  agita- 
ted. They  endeavoured  to  read,  but  the 
book  fell  from  their  hands,  and  they 
thought  not  of  taking  it  up.  They 
were  so  near  each  other  that  the  hair 
of  the  young  girl,  tossed  by  the  breeze, 


caressed  the  face  of  her  charm -stricken 
lover.  They  were  silent.  The  wave 
flung  at  their  feet  its  silvery  crest ;  the 
ocean  rocked  them  with  its  ceaseless 
murmur  ;  the  sun  bathed  them  in  gold- 
en light.  What  was  to  happen,  hap- 
pened. Long  since  attracted,  their  souls 
soon  mingled  together.  Unconsciously, 
Jeanne  rested  her  head  on  the  shoulder 
of  George,  their  hands  met,  and  for 
unmarked  hours  they  sat  silent,  motion- 
less, and  forgetful  of  aught  save 
the  vision  of  their  happiness. 

Close  by  stood  Joseph  in  a  care-worn 
attitude,  gazing  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  them,  both  charming  and  young, 
like  the  flowery  spring.  The  sun 
beamed  upon  them  lovingly — the  breeze 
seemed  happy  to  caress  them-^the 
fields — the  sea — all  nature  were  ac- 
complices of  their  felicity.  Beholding 
this,  Joseph  felt  his  heart  breaking 
within  him — he  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and,  poor  fellow  1  he  wept. 

Meanwhile,  the  sun  sank  towards 
the  horizon.  Jeanne  and  George  rose 
and  re-took  their  way  to  the  castle. 
They  bad  not  exchanged  a  word, 
scarcely  a  look,  yet  they  understood 
each  other.  They  returned  slowly  and 
silently,  hearkening  to  the  sympathetic 
language  of  their   souls. 

Jo'seph  hurried  to  the  castle  ;  his 
jealousy  urged  him  to  undeceive,  at 
once,  his  too-confiding  brothers.  He 
entered  the  drawing-room  so  pale 
and  dismayed,  that  Christophe  and 
Jean,  who  had  just  finished  a  game  of 
chess,  rose,  affrighted  at  the  discompo- 
sure of  his  countenance.  Their  thoughts 
turned  immediately  to  Jeanne. 

**  What  is  going  on — what  has  hap- 
pened?*' was  their  first  cry. 

Joseph  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

*'  Speak,  then,"  exclaimed  Chris- 
tophe, shaking  him  by  the  arm. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  repeated 
Jean,  with  anxiety. 

"  What  has  happened,  brothers?" 
said  Joseph,  at  last,  in  a  trembling 
voice — *'  you  ask  me  what  has  hap- 
pened. Great  God  1  do  you  not  know 
it?" 

*'  But,  triple  goose,"  said  Jean, 
stamping,  '*if  we  knew  we  would 
not  ask  you." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Joseph,  making 
an  effort  on  himself,  "Jeanne,  our 
beloved  child,  our  niece,  the  joy  of  our 
hearts,  the  pride  of  Coat  D'Or,  our 
love,  our  life ;  in  fine " 
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"  Dead,"  critd  the  two  brothers 
with  one  voice." 

**  Dead  to  us^  if  we  do  not  look  to 
her,*'  said  Joseph,  despiuringly. 

*'6at  speaky  wretch,  speak  I**  ex- 
claimed they,  in  a  tone  of  supplicating 
passion. 

"Well,"  replied  Joseph,  "that 
stranger  we  sheltered  under  our  roof — 
that  officer — that  Englishman,  George 
— oh,  brothers,  accursed  be  the  day 
that  man  crossed  the  threshold  of  our 
home !" 

Christophe  and  Jean  were  on  burn- 
ing coals. 

"  Well,  Jeanne  and  George  ?*' 

**  They  love  each  other." 

A  thunderbolt  tearing  down  the 
roof  of  the  castle,  and  falling  at  their 
feet,  would  have  less  stupified  and 
affrighted  them.  They  remained 
motionless,  voiceless,  and  over- 
whelmed. 

"  It  cannot  be,**  said  Christophe,  at 
]a»t ;  « Vaillance  Legoff  could  not 
love  an  Englishman.'* 

"  Jeanne  would  not  forget  so  far, 
what  she  owes  to  her  name,  to  her 
country,  to  her  father,  to  the  memory 
of  Napoleon." 

"  Jeanne  is  sixteen,  she  loves,  and 
forgets  all,**  cried  Joseph.  ^ 

He  then  recounted  what  he  haa  seen 
and  observed  since  the  arrival  of 
George  at  the  Coat  D*Or.  Not  only 
did  he  show  that  they  loved,  but  more, 
he  demonstrated  clearly  that  they  could 
not  do  aught  else  than  love,  and  that 
the  only  thing  to  wonder  at  was  the 
blind  confidence  of  the  two  uncles. 
However,  in  all  he  could  tell  there 
was  nothing  very  alarming ;  but  hur- 
ried on  by  the  jealousy  that  spurred 
him,  Joseph  threw  into  his  recital  so 
much  emotion  and  warmth,  that  his 
brothers  were  naturally  led  to  suppose 
the  evil  greater  than  Joseph  himself 
believed  it  to  be. 

**  Malediction  r  exclaimed  Jean — 
"  why,  being  aware  of  their  love,  did 
you  not  speak  sooner  ?'* 

«  I  delayed,  I  doubted  still,'*  humbly 
replied  Joseph  ;  "  I  reckoned  upon  the 
approaching  departure  of  our  guest ; 
I  i^ared  to  disturb  uselessly  your  re- 
pose and  that  of  Jeanne.'* 

The  sailor  and  the  soldier  strode  up 
and  down  the  room  like  two  caged 
hyenas.  To  imagine  the  fury  and 
exasperation  of  these  men,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  comprehend  their  insane 
love  for  their  niece*  Two  wild  beasts. 


just  deprived  of  their  young  ones, 
would  not  have  been  more  furious. 

**  Now,  then,**  abruptly  exclaimed 
Christophe,  seiznig  a  pair  of  pistols 
hanging  over  the  mantelpiece,  "let 
us  avenge  by  the  same  blow,  the  desth 
of  the  father  and  the  honor  of  the 
child.  If  I  be  killed,  Jean,  you  shsll 
take  my  place.  Should  Jean  (all,  oocs 
in  your  life  will  you  have  courage  T 
demanded  he  energetically  of  Joseoh. 

**  If  you  have  not  courage  enough  to 
light,*'  rejoined  Jean,  "swear  that  jon 
will  take  him  treacherously,  as  be 
took  us,  and  will  assassinate  him.** 

"  Kill  him  Uke  a  dog,"  said  Chris- 
tophe. 

"He  is  an  Englishman,**  exdsimed 
Jean  :  "men  will  bless*  and  God  will 
forgive  you." 

They  were  sincere  in  their  hatred, 
and  expressed  themselves  with  more 
coolness  and  earnestness  than  might 
be  supposed.  The  love  burning  in 
their  hearts  could  make  these  meo 
caressing  dogs  or  furious  tigers. 

"  This  is  what  I  dreaded,"  exclsim- 
ed  Joseph  with  aifright ;  "  for  this 
reason  did  I  still  hesitate  to  converse 
with  you  on  the  subject.  Brothers, 
the  harm  is  not  so  great  as  you  ima- 
gine, and  you  would  only  aggravate  it 
by  acting  as  you  wish  to  do.  Thsnk 
God!  the  honor  of  Jeanne  is  not  to  be 
questioned;  it  is  but  the  happiness  sod 
quietude  of  our  niece  that  are  threat- 
ened. You  calumniate  our  niece  sod 
our  guest.  Thev  have  simply  obeyed, 
perhaps  thoughtlessly,  that  charm  of 
youth  which  attracted  them  towards 
each  other.  Jeanne  is  as  pure  as 
handsome,  and  M.  George " 

"Is  a  wretch,"  exclaimed  Chris- 
tophe ;  "  I  hold  him  as  a  coward,  sod 
take  upon  me  to  tell  him  so  to  his 
face." 

Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered 
when  the  door  opened,  and  George 
entered  more  grave  than  usual;  bis 
look  was  so  cold,  calm,  and  dignified, 
that  the  three  brothers  remained  mate 
beneath  his  glance.  At  last  Chris- 
tophe laid  on  the  table  the  pistols  be 
held  in  his  hands,  and  walked  up  to 
the  stranger. 

"  I  repeat,  sir,  that  I  hold  von  ss  a 
coward,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  oo 
his  shoulder. 

Having  politely  removed  the  heavy 
hand  which  Christophe  had  laid  opoo 
him, 

"  Sir,"  answered  Georget  irith  bis 
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wonted  coolness^  **  I  doubt  if  it  can  be 
to  me  such  language  is  addressed." 

*'  To  you,  sir — to  you  alone.  Listen 
to  me,  sir,"  instantly  replied  Chris- 
tophe,  not  leaving  him  time  to  answer — 
**  when  I  saved  your  life  at  the  peril  of 
my  own,  I  merely  did  my  duty;  I 
don't  boast  of  it.  That  duty  fulfilled, 
all  ended  between  us,  I  owed  you 
nothing;  nothing,  in  fact,  compelled 
me  to  open  to  you  this  house.  In 
danger  of  death,  you  were  a  man  for 
me ;  living  and  saved,  you  were  but  an 
Englishman.  Our  nation  at  all  times 
detested  yours.  We,  LegofFs,  we 
hate  jou  as  a  people,  as  a  government, 
as  individuals.  The  name  of  an  Eng- 
lishman sounds  badly  in  our  ears. 
*Twas  an  Englishman  killed  our  bro- 
ther Jerome.  However,  moved  by 
your  misfortunes,  we  received  you  as 
a  brother :  yon  took  your  place  at  our 
table,  slept  under  our  roof;  in  a  word, 
you  became  our  guest.  Say,  did  we 
break  the  laws  of  hospitality  ?  Have 
you  not  always  found  under  this  roof 
friendly  hearts  and  friendly  faces?" 

*'  I  shall  never  forget,'*  said  George, 
**  your  generous  hospitality " 

**  Please  to  believe,  sir,  that  our 
memory  will  be  as  true  as  yours,  and 
that  we  shall  ever  remember  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  acknowledged 
it.  That  hospitality  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  open,  hearty,  and  sin- 
cere." 

'*  What  do  you  mean?"  haughtily 
demanded  George. 

**  I  mean,  sir,"  exclaimed  Chris- 
tophe,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  **  that 
you  have  shamefully  betrayed  our  con- 
iidence.  I  mean  that  we  had  a  trea- 
sure for  which  we  cared  more  than 
for  our  lives,  and  that  treasure  you 
have  basely  endeavoured  to  steal  from 
us.  I  mean  that  you  have  treacher- 
ously taken  advantage  of  our  confi- 
dence to  subdue  a  defenceless  heart. 
I  mean,  in  fact,  that  to  repay  the  wel- 
come you  received,  you  have  brought 
to  this  hearth,  trouble,  shame,  and 
despair." 

*'  It  is  the  act  of  a  felon  and  a 
traitor,"  added  Jean,  '*and  we  are 
three  here  ready  to  take  revenge.'* 

Joseph  breathed  not  a  word;  he 
had  retreated  under  the  mantelpiece, 
during  the  blowing  up  of  the  mine,  the 
match  of  which  he  had  lighted. 

**  I  understand  you,  messieurs,"  said 
George,  at  last,  with  dignity.  **  It 
is  true,"  added  he,  raising  his  voice 


and  addressing  himself  to  the  three 
brothers,  <'  I  love  your  niece  ;  if  it  be 
a  cowardice  and  a  felony  not  to  have 
contemplated  such  grace  and  such 
charms,  so  much  innocence  and  beauty, 
"without  being  captivated,  you  are  not 
mistaken — I  am  a  coward,  and  a  felon 
too  ;  but  I  take  heaven  to  witness^ 
and  you  may  believe  a  man  who  knows 
not  how  to  lie — I  have  never  spoken 
but  with  respect  to  that  young  heart-^ 
you  accuse  me  of  having  attempted  to 
surprise  and  disturb.  Towards  that 
noble  girl,  my  bearing  has  ever  been 
that  of  a  brother,  grave  and  respect- 
ful.  I  do  love  her,  but  never  have 
my  lips  betrayed  the  secret  of  my 
soul." 

**  If  you  love  her,  so  much  the 
worse  for  you,"  bluffly  replied  Chris- 
tophe,  who,  albeit  reassured,  thought 
that  George  wished  to  conclude  by 
the  demand  of  Jeanne's  hand.  **  Lis- 
ten to  me,  sir,"  added  he  in  a  sof- 
tened tone,  "  I  will  speak  to  you  can- 
didly. Our  niece,  do  you  see,  is  our 
life;  to  separate  us  from  her  would 
be  to  tear  out  our  hearts.  You  are 
young,  the  world  is  wide,  and  women 
are  not  scarce ;  you  will  find  twenty 
for  one,  and  have  but  the  trouble 
of  choosing.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  growing  old ;  this  child  is  our 
only  joy ;  we  love  her  beyond  what  I 
could  express.  Question  Jean  and 
Joseph ;  like  me,  both  will  answer, 
that  as  long  as  one  of  us  lives,  Jeanne 
shall  not  marry." 

**  But  who  tells  you ?"  exclaim. 

ed  George. 

**  All  you  could  add  would  be 
useless,"  said  Jean,  interrupting  him ; 
**  we  have  decreed  that  Jeanne  shall 
never  marry,  and  you  may  well  com- 
prehend, sir,"  added  he,  dwelling  on 
each  word,  "  if  we  were  to  depart 
from  such  a  resolution,  it  would  not 
be  in  favour  of  England." 

«*  We  don't  wish,"  added  Chris- 
tophe,  **  the  ghost  of  our  brother  to 
rise  against  us  as  a  curse." 

**  Nor  the  shade  of  our  emperor," 
said  Jean,  **  to  pursue  and  accuse  us 
of  having  mingled  French  blood  with 
that  of  Hudson  Lowe." 

"  Mr.  George,"  said  Joseph  mildly, 
*^  let  your  heart  endeavour  to  under- 
stand us.  Jeanne  is  our  adored  child ; 
she  is  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  sun 
that  gladdens  us.  Only  think  that  we 
were  lost  I  Our  family  threatened 
to   die  away  in   shame  and    misery. 
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when  God,  to  draw  as  from  the  abjas, 
sent  this  deliTeriog  angel !  However 
worthy  you  may  be  to  possess  such  a 
treasure,  never  shall  we  consent.'* 

**  Once  more*  messieurs,"  exclaimed 
George,  rather  impatiently,  "  to  what 
tend  all  these  words  ?  I  did  not  come 
here  to  demand  the  hand  of  Mademoi- 
selle Jeanne.  Better  than  any  one  do 
I  know  the  reasons  which  interdict  me 
such  happiness,  and  what  folly  it  would 
be  to  expect  it.  God  knows,**  added 
he*  with  melancholy,  *'  that  I  never  for 
one  moment  cherished  so  sweet  a  hope. 
Scarcely  a  few  hours  siocot  I  was  still 
ignorant  of  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 
discovering  it*  I  felt  that  I  was  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  stay  amongst  you» 
without  forfeiting  my  honor,  and  I 
came  unhesitatingly,  my  hosts,  to  take 
leave  of  you." 

On  hearing  this,  Christophe  and 
Jean  were  almost  as  much  astounded  as 
w  hen  receiving  the  disclosure  of  Joseph. 
Joseph,  for  his  part,  felt  relieved  of  a 
great  weight,  and  began  to  breathe 
more  freely.  All  three  were  affected 
by  the  straightforwardness  of  the  offi- 
cer ;  but  they  hastened  to  take  him  at 
his  Word,  little  anxious  as  they  were 
to  keep  such  a  guest,  and  rightly 
thought  they  that  the  best-intentioned 
wolf  in  the  world  was  somewhat  out 
of  place  in  a  sheepfold;  and,  although 
acknowledging  that  in  all  this  George 
had  behaved  as  an  honourable  man, 
they  felt  not  the  less  against  him 
a  strong  feeling  of  rancour  and 
jealousy. 

*'  Since  it  is  thus,  sir,*'  said  Chris- 
tophe, drily,  **  1  retract  the  hard 
words  I  addressed  to  you  in  a  moment 
of  passion,  which  I  thought  justi- 
fiable. If  I  knew  of  any  other  repa- 
ration,! would  not  hesitate  to  offer  it." 

« I  require  no  reparation,  sir," 
nobly  replied  George ;  **  the  words 
you  addressed  to  a  coward  could  not 
apply  to  me.*' 

"  We  acknowledge  Mr.  Whit  worth 
to  be  an  honourable  man,"  said  Jo- 
seph. 

**  Surely,  surely,"  added  Jean ; "  since 
Mr.  Whit  worth  earnestly  desires  to 
sleep  at  St.  Brieuc  this  evening,  I 
will  instantly  order  a  horse  to  be 
saddled,  and  Yvon  shall  accompany 
him." 

"  Your  peace  being  more  in  ques- 
tion than  ours,"  said  Christophe,  **  I 
think  it  would  be  unbecomin^jf  of 
us  to  detain  you  any  longer.     Your 


honesty  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  us 
that  you  will  not  again  seek  to  see  our 
niece. 

"  I  pledge  you  my  word,**  replied 
George,  with  an  expression  of  heroic 
resignation. 

Two  saddled  horses  pranced  in  the 
courtyard.  Ere  departing,  George 
cast  around  the  chamber  he  was 
leaving  for  ever,  a  long,  melancbolj 
glance ;  then,  in  a  sad  voice — 

**  Adieu,  my  hosts,"  said  he.  *'  Fare- 
well, frankness,  honor,  and  faooestj, 
that  I  found  seated  at  this  fireside! 
Farewell,  grace  and  beauty,  of  which 
I  treasure  the  perfumes  in  my  heart  I 
Farewell,  hospitable  dwelling,  the  re> 
membrance  of  which  shall  evexy where 
follow  me  I  If  my  prayers  meant  to 
heaven,  long  shall  be  your  days,  free 
from  sorrows  and  eitmcu,  andyousbsU 
grow  old  in  joy  of  heart,  beneath 
the  protecting  wings  of  that  angel  who 
dwells  amongst  you.  Come,  messieurs," 
added  he,  stretching  out  hb  hand, 
**  my  hand  is  worthy  of  pressing 
yours." 

At  this  solemn  moment,  the  three 
Legoffs  felt  moved.  They  entertained 
for  this  young  man  a  strong  and  sin- 
cere affection.  Joseph  himself,  not- 
withstanding all  the  grief  George  had 
caused  him,  could  not  help  doing  jtt^ 
tice  to  his  noble  qualities.  Seeing 
him  ready  to  depart,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  Christophe  opened  bis 
arms,  and  held  him  in  a  long  embrace. 
Jean  warmly  shook  his  hand  agaui 
and  again. 

At  length,  when  Joseph's  turn  came* 
they  embraced  each  other  eagerl;>  and 
shed  many  a  tear.  They  both  suftfr- 
ed  from  the  same  evil :  it  seemed  as 
though  their  sorrows  understood  each 
other. 

'<  Yours  is  a  noble  heart.** 

«<  MiUe  tonnerre$r  said  Christophe, 
wiping  his  eyes.  ««  Why  has  this 
brave  fellow  fallen  in  love  with  that 
little  girl." 

"  The  devil  take  love  1*'  added  Jesm 
passionately. 

«  Farewell  I  farewell  V*  exclaimed 
George,  in  heartrending  accents,  tear- 
ing himself  from  the  arms  of  Joseph ; 
'*  once  for  all,  farewell  I" 

Having  said  this,  he  went  out 
abstractedly,  rushed  into  the  ysrdi 
threw  himself  into  the  saddle  of  the 
horse  waiting  for  him,  and,  followed 
by  Yvon,  set  out,  to  halt  only  at  St. 
Brieuc. 
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Meanwhile,  what  was  the  occupation 
of  oar  young  heroine?  Joy,  like 
sorrow,  loves  solitude.  Jeanne,  on  her 
return  to  the  Coat  D'Or,  had  retired 
to  her  chamber ;  and,  whilst  George 
departed  from  the  castle,  she  fondlj 
caressed  the  happiness  which  now  was 
flying  from  her.  She  thoughtlessly 
abandoned  herself  to  the  sweet  hopes  of 
the  future,  and  built  up,  complacently^ 
the  castles  of  her  destiny.  At  that 
age,  love  knows  no  obstacles.  More- 
over, accustomed  to  see  her  uncles 
obey,  like  slaves,  her  most  frivolous 
caprices,  Jeanne  could  not  suppose 
that  they  would  resist  a  serious  desire 
of  her  heart ;  such  an  idea  did  not 
even  enter  her  mind.  She  refused  to 
come  down  at  dinner-time  :  she  wi.sh- 
ed  to  be  alone,  to  hearken  to  the  thou- 
sand voices  singing  within  her  bosom. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  took 
pleasure  in  gazing  at  a  mirror,  and 
finding  herself  beautiful.  She  wept 
and  smiled  together :  she  threw  her- 
self on  her  bed,  all  in  tears,  then  ran, 
all  smiles,  to  the  window,  to  contem- 
plate, with  gratitude*  the  sea,  less 
vast,  less  deep,  than  the  felicity  which 
bathed  her  soul. 

•«  He  is  sad,"  thought  she  ;  "  V\\ 
console  him.  Doubtless,  he  is  poor  ; 
I'll  make  him  rich.  He  loves  France  ; 
I'll  give  her  to  him  for  his  fatherland. 
To  me  he  shall  owe  all ;  and  yet  I 
shall  be  his  debtor.  We  shall  live  at 
the  Coat  D'Or,  embellished  by  our 
mutual  tenderness ;  our  uncles  will 
grow  old  by  our  side — our  happiness 
will  make  them  young  again  ;  the  ca- 
resses of  our  children  will  gladden 
the  close  of  their  days." 

Yvon  surprised  his  young  mistress 
amid  her  dreams  and  transports.  He 
entered  noiselessly,  delivered  her  a 
letter,  and  glided  away  without  utter- 
ing a  word. 

The  shudder  of  death  passed  over 
the  heart  of  the  young  girl ;  she  grew 
pale>  and,  for  several  moments,  gazed 
with  dread  upon  the  letter,  not  daring 
to  open  it.  At  last,  she  broke  the 
seal,  with  a  trembling  hand,  and,  in 
one  glance,  read  these  fQW  lines,  has- 
tily written : — 

"  Mademoiselle — I  felt  bound  to 
depart  without  seeing  you,  but  I  could 
not  do  so  without  addressing  you  an 
eternal  adieu.  Your  life  will  be 
happy,  if  heaven,  as  I  implore,  adds 
my  share  of  happiness  to  yours :  thus 


may  fate  acquit  itself  towar4s  me, 
Jeune  amie  I  I  now  retake  the  bur- 
den of  my  days  ;  but  one  star  I  shall 
now  behold  shining  through  my  som- 
brest  nights.  Go,  by  times,  and  sit  on 
the  turf  covering  the  remains  of  my 
dear  Albert,  and  remember,  that  he 
was,  for  years,  all  I  loved  most  and 
best  on  earth.  When  spring  shall 
enamel  the  meadows,  gather  a  few 
flowers  from  his  tomb»and  throw  them» 
one  by  one,  into  the  sea ;  often  shall 
my  eyes  seek  them  —  often  shall  I 
imagine  they  follow  the  track  of  my 
ship.  You  are  young,  you  will  doubt* 
less  forget  me  ;  I  would  wish  to  leave 
you  a  token  that  should  constantly  re- 
call me  to  your  heart ;  but  the  waves 
have  left  me  nothing — nothing  but 
this  little  relic !  Wear,  oh,  do  wear  it  in 
remembrance  of  me  !  Often  have  I 
questioned  it,  often  covering  it  with 
kisses  and  tears,  did  1  ask  it  the  sad 
secret  of  my  life  ;  now  that  I  have  no 
more  to  hope  for  here  below,  accept  it- 
it  is  my  only  inheritance.  It  is  sweet  for 
me  to  think  that  J,  having  detached  it 
from  my  neck,  you  shall  suspend  it  at 
yours.  **  GEoaoB." 

To  this  letter  was  annexed  a  little 
silver  relic,  suspended  to  a  hair  chain, 
frayed  by  time  and  wear.  Jeanne  kne^ 
not  feint  or  dissimulation  ;  her  dispo- 
sition was  so  chaste  and  pure,  that  she 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  reserve 
which  the  world  imposes  on  love ;  being 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  emo^ 
tion,  she  could  act  but  spontaneously, 
without  reflection  or  restraint. 

She  at  once  hurried  from  her  cham- 
ber to  the  drawing-room. 

The  'three  Legoifs  were  there, 
seated  together  at  their  fire ;  they 
consulted  about  the  best  means  of 
announcing  to  Jeanne  the  departure 
of  George.  They  were  fully  aware 
of  what  remained  to  be  done,  and 
the  difliculties  they  would  have  to 
encounter  in  overcoming  the  feelings 
of  their  niece. 

Joseph,  who  well  knew  her  heart, 
had  the  presentiment  of  its  revolt  and 
despair.  They  all  dreaded  the  future, 
for  they  had  already  experienced  what 
a  difficult  treasure  a  young  girl  is  to 
keep. 

•*  I  hope,"  said  Jean,  **  we  will,  for 
a  long  time,  be  cured  of  the  evil  of 
hospitality.  Should  an  angel  even 
come  to  knock  at  our  door,  I'd  never 
open  it." 
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*'  Brother/*  said  Josepb,  ever  fright- 
ened at  the  impiety  of  the  ex-corporal, 
''remember  that  for  preventing  the 
Son  of  God  from  sitting  at  his  door, 
the  Wandering  Jew  was  condeomed 
to  walk  unceaainglv." 

'*  The  devil  take  you  and  roar 
wandering  Jew  I'*  exclaimed  cfean, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  vexedly; 
"  don't  you  think  it  agreeable  to  re- 
ceive a  pilgrim,  who  sips  your  claret, 
and  expresses  his  gratitude  by  steal- 
ing the  heart  of  your  niece  ?" 

"They  may  all  bo  drowned  like 
rats,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  ever  cast 
them  a  rope's  end,"  said  Christonhe. 

*<Yes,"  said  Jean,  ''your  salvage 
has  been  well  paid.  A  pretty  success 
it  is  ;  you  may  boast  of  it.*' 

*'  Brothers,*'  replied  Joseph,  "  it  is 
unchristian  to  regret  the  good  we  may 
have  done ;  Grod  rewards  us  for  it, 
sooner  or  later,  here  or  hereafter." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Jean ;  "  mean- 
while get  us  out  of  the  dilemma," 
added  he,  seeing  the  door  thrown  open 
violently,  and  Jeanne  appear,  pale 
as  marble,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and 
her  eyes  sparkling. 

<*M.  Greorge,  M.  George — ^wherc 
is  h6  ?"  said  she,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

'*My  little  angel,"  replied  Chria- 
tophe,  in  a  most  coaxing  tone,  "  he 
received  orders  to  go  without  delay  to 
St.  Brieue ;  a  sloop  waited  for  him  to 
set  sail  for  England  at  once.  Our 
guest  regretted  much  his  not  bein^ 
able  to  teke  leave  of  you  before  his 
departure  ;  but,  you  comprehend,  he 
had  no  time  to  lose." 

"Gone!"  exclaimed  Jeanne,  vehe- 
mently :  *'  it*s  impossible,  uncles ;  he 
must  not  go." 

"Dear  child,"  said  Joseph,  "  M. 
Greorge  has  serious  duties  to  fulfil ;  he 
has  an  account  to  render  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  of  his  country.  It  is 
more  than  life  that  is  at  stake — 'tis  his 
honor.*' 

*'I  tell  you  it  is  impossible!"  ex- 
cUumed  Jeanne,  with  firmness ;  "there 
are  motives  which  forbid  him  to  de- 
part. You  must  hurry  after  him,  and 
oring  him  back.  It  is  not  of  his  own 
will  that  he  has  (quitted  this  place ;  I 
feel  it-»  I  know  it — I  am  sure  of  it* 
There  is  no  sloop  at  St.  Brieue  read^ 
to  sail  for  England  ;  the  wind  is 
against  it.  I  know  all  about  it :  you 
deceive  me.*' 

"Come,  come,"  said  Jean,  in  his 
turn,  insidiously ;  "  'tis  all  child's 
play.      Tell   us,    is    there   anything 


changed  aronnd  yoo  ?     Are  we  not 
still  ypnr  old  ancles  ? 

"  xea !"  exclaimed  she,  changing 
at  once  firom  pas»on  to  tenderness— 
"yes,  von  are  my  old  undes — my 
good  old  friends— you  are.  Tes,  I 
am  always  your  beloved  child,"  added 
she,  in  a  supplicating  voice,  goin^ 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  kianng  than 
alternately.  "  Unde  Christopbe,  you 
called  me  after  your  briff.  Tod,  node 
Jean,  you  are  my  godfather  ;  'twas 
vou  who  first  hushed  me  on  your  noble 
heart — ^it  was  you  who  first  taught  me 
to  cherish  the  glory  of  France,  and 
to  love  your  emperor.  And  yoo,  mj 
good  Joseph,  wnose  prayers  are  so 
agreeable  to  God,  I  am  yoor  papO, 
your  sister,  and  your  companion.'* 

**0h,  siren  I — ah,  you  seipentl*' 
said  Christophe,  vaunly  striving  to 
hide  his  emotion. 

"K  you  love  me,"  replied  she, 
"you  don't  wish  me  to  die;  for  it 
would  kill  your  niece *if  you  separated 
her  from  George,'* 

"  Die  1"  exclaimed  all  throe. 

"  Uncles,"  said  Jeanne,  with  a  no- 
ble pride,  "  I  love  George  Whitworth ; 
he  loves  me.  I  have  already  named 
him  my  husband  in  my  heart.  If  I 
lose  him  your  niece  is  a  widow,  and 
must  die." 

.  "What  nonsense,"  sud  Jean-^"* 
paltry  little  naval  officer,  who  isn't 
worth  a  penny." 

"I  love  him,  and  I  am  rich,"  replied 
the  young  girl. 

"  A  botch,"  said  Christophe,  "  wIm 
has  not  even  the  first  notions  of  his 
profession,  whom  the  Briti^admxnltf 
ought  to  order  to  be  whipped  like  a 
cabin  boy." 

"  What  matters  it  if  Hove  him?" 
haughtily  demanded  Jeanne. 

"A  young  man,"  said  Joseph, 
"  whose  life  and  family  are  perfectljr 
unknown  to  us." 

"  I  love  him,  and  wiQ  be  his  wife," 
replied  the  inflexible  girl. 

"  But,  Jeanne,  you're  not  thinkiDg 
of  it,"  exclaimed  Christophe;  "jroa 
forget  that  M.  Whitworth  is  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  and  it  was  an  Englishman 
who  killed  your  father,  and  made  yoa 
an  orphan." 

"  Consider,  iny  dear  Jeanne ;  pro- 
bably he  is  a  rrotestant,*'  sud  Jo- 
seph. 

"  I  care  about  nothing  in  the  world ; 
I  love  him,  and  will  have  him  for  mj 
husband." 

Thus  were  seen  straggling*  on  one 
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side,  the  egotism  of  love — on  the  other, 
the  ^otism  of  family :  they  were  both 
inexorable.  The  brothers  proceeded  at 
first,  by  tears  and  prayers ;  at  last 
they  came  to  recrimination  and  anger. 
Christophe,  Jean,  and  Joseph  himself, 
thought  that  Jeanne's  love  for  George 
was  a  mere  childish  passion ;  but 
even  had  they  well  appreciated  all  its 
importance,  they  would  never  have 
consented  to  give  their  niece  to 
Georee,  so  well  convinced  were  they 
that  thus  married,  she  would  be  lost 
to  them.     Vainly  did  she  then  beseech 

them ^they  showed  themselves  with> 

out  pity  ;  and  vainly  did  the^  endea- 
vour to  win  her  over  to  their  side — 
they  found  her  unshakeable, 

<*Dear  and  cruel  child,"  said  Jo- 
seph, trying  a  last  effort,  "  are  you 
not  happy  ?  What  insane  desire  makes 
you  wisn  to  change  your  young  liberty 
for  the  cares  of  marriage  ?  Scarcely 
have  you  begun  life,  and  already  you 
would  bind  yourself  by  eternal  links  1 
What  18  wanting  to  your  happiness  ?" 

**  George,"  replied  Jeanne,  with  im- 
perturbable sangfroid. 

Poor  Joseph  had  not  courage  to 
prolong  a  discourse,  the  exordium  of 
which  obtained  such  brilliant  success. 

<'OhI  how  ungrateful,  Jeanne," 
said  Jean,  bitterly. 

**  Oh  !*'  cried  Christophe,  with  vehe- 
mence, **  I  don't  think  there  ever  was 
a  heart  more  ungrateful  than  yours. 
Forget,  then,  all  that  your  uncles  have 
been  to  you.  Hasten  to  lose  the 
memory  of  the  past,  lest  your  con- 
science should  rise  up  against  you." 

**  I  understand  you,"  said  Jeanne, 
weeping :  "  at  last,  I  read  your  souls, 
i'ou  never  loved  mel — ^no,  never; 
you  never  did  love  me,  hardhearted 
uncles  1  Now  do  I  know  the  secret  of 
your  selfish  affection.  I  was,  at  first, 
for  you  but  a  plaything,  an  amuse- 
ment, a  pastime.  Later,  it  was  your 
pride,  not  your  love,  that  decked 
me.  To  your  vanity  alone  do  I  owe 
your  gifts  and  caresses.  If  you  adorned 
my  youth,  it  was  simply  to  aninuite 
your  home,  to  distract  your  leisure. 
Kven,  at  this  moment,  it  is  not  your 
fondness  that  trembles  to  lose  me: 
'tis  your  self-love  that  revolts  at  the 
idea  of  my  destiny  being  no  more 
limited  to  beguile  your  idle  davs,  and 
it  is  /who  accuse  y<m  of  cruelty  and 
ingratitude.  If  I  could  open  my 
heart  to  you,  there,  heartless  men, 
would  you  see  that  I  associated  you 
joyfully  in  all  my  dreams  of  happi- 


ness.  And  even  were  I  ungrateful," 
cried  she,  with  despair,  ''is  it  my 
fault  if,  in  your  Coat  D'Or,  I  die  of 
weariness  and  etmui  f  Is  it  my  fault 
if  you  three  alone  be  not  the  whole 
world  to  me,  and  your  affection  suf- 
fice not  to  my  life  ?  What  care  I  for 
your  dresses,  your  diamonds,  your 
jewels,  if  I  am  to  be  young  and  beau- 
tiful but  for  the  seagulls  of  yonder 
shore  ?  Beware,  uncles !  Your  blood 
flows  in  my  veins.  You  have  called 
me  VaiUance;  and  I  am  a  girl  to 
prove  myself,  sooner  or  later,  wor- 
thy of  my  name." 

''But,  unfortunate  and  misled 
child!"  exclaimed  Jean,  fatally  in- 
spired, "  do  you  see  nothing,  under- 
stand nothino:  ?  The  mastery  hanging 
over  Mr.  Wnitworth,  lus  melancholy, 
his  reluctance  to  converse  about  his 
life  and  family — did  all  this  reveal 
nothing  to  you  ?  Did  you  never  think 
that  he  was  not  free,  that,  perhaps, 
he  was  married  ?" 

This  supposition  flashed  upon  her 
with  horrible  truth.  She  rose,  made 
a  few  steps,  uttered  a  cry,  like  a  bird 
mortally  wounded,  and  fell  lifdess 
into  the  arms  of  Joseph. 

"  Ah !  the  cure  is  worse  ihah  the 
evil :  you  have  killed  our  child.  And, 
moreover,  Jean,  'tis  a  lie ;  God  never 
permits  a  lie." 

'*A  lie — how  do  we  know?"  said 
Jean. 

"Faith,"  added  Christophe.  "the 
English  are  capable  of  everything." 

Jeanne  was  carried  to  her  chamber. 
Fainting  was  succeeded  by  a  violent 
fever,  followed  by  delirium :  and 
every  fear  was  entertained  for  her 
life.  'Twas  Joseph  who  watched  over 
her,  for  he  was  the  only  one  the  young 
patient  would  allow  to  approach  her 
bedside ;  she  repulsed  the  two  others 
with  horror.  Nothing  could  express 
the  despaur  of  Christophe  and  Jean ; 
nothing  could  tell  the  remorse  of  poor 
Joseph. 

"  Misco'able  that  I  am  1"  would 
he  exclaim,  at  night,  kneeling  by 
his  niece's  bed,  and  holding  her 
burning  hands  in  his  own ;  "  'tis  I 
who  have  done  all  the  evil  I  Oh, 
Lord,  forgive  me  1  Dear  and  unhappy 
chUd  I" 

But  Jeanne  heard  him  not.  She 
called  George,  tenderly  ;  then,  at 
once,  uttering  a  heartrending  cry, 
would  bury  her  head  bene(ith  the 
bedclothes,  as  it  were,  not  to  see 
menacing  phantoms  that  came  con« 
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stantly  between  her  and  her  lover. 
Vainly  did  Joseph  whisper  to  her 
that  George  was  free,  that  she  had 
been  deceived:  the  poor  girl  heard 
but  the  cries  of  her  own  heart.  Be- 
holding so  deep  a  grief,  Jo'^eph  had 
drowned  his  jealousy  in  tears  of  re- 
pentance. He  would  willingly  have 
given  his  life  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  Jeanne,  and  thus  redeem  a 
moment  of  error  and  selfishness. 
More  than  once  he  besought  hia 
brothers  to  recall  George  ;  but  Chris- 
tophe  and  Jean  answered — the  one, 
that  they  must  consider — the  other* 
that  they  must  wait.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  terrible  and  violent  struggle  between 
egotism  and  affection.  Lndoubtedly, 
love  would  finally  have  prevailed. 
The  danger  lasted  but  a  day:  that 
danger  over,  egotism  triumphed. 

The  delirium  had  subsided,  the 
height  of  the  fever  was  abated,  Jeanne 
seemed  to  be  resigned  ;  but  seeing  her 
pale  and  sorrowful  face,  it  could  be 
easily  perceived  that  she  was  dead  to 
every  joy  and  hope.  Whilst  she 
slept,  Christophe  and  Jean  would 
glide  softly  into  her  chamber,  for 
she  persisted  in  refusing  to  admit 
them.  They  would  approach  her 
bed,  look  upon  her  with  a  kindly 
gaze«  and  retire,  like  true  children, 
as  they  were. 

"Brother,"  said  Jean  to  Christophe, 
one  day,  '*  it  breaks  my  heart  to 
see  her  in  so  sad  a  condition ;  I  think 
we'd  do  well  to  recall  that  infernal 
Greorge.  I  don't  like  him,  milU 
canons ;  but,  in  truth,  Cbristophe, 
let  it  be  he  or  another,  we,  sooner  or 
later,  must  submit." 

*•  I  can't  conceive,"  said  Christophe, 
**  the  mania  young  girls  have  for  mar- 
riilge." 

•*  How  the  devil,  can  you  help 
it,  my  poor  Christophe  ?"  replied  Jean, 
sighing.  ''It  appears  to  be  the  case 
everywhere — fine  ladies,  country  girls* 
and  vivandieres  wish  to  try  their  luck." 

'<  We  must  see  :  there  is  nohurrv," 
said  Christophe ;  "  besides  that  Whit- 
worth  must  be  gone." 

•'  How  do  we  know  ?"  said  Jean. 

'*  I  am  sure  he  is  gone,"  said  Chris- 
tophe, positively. 

*'  If  such  be  the  case,"  added  Jean, 
with  secret  satisfaction,  "  we've  done 
our  duty,  and  have  nothing  to  reproach 
ourselves  with." 

An  unforeseen  incident  suddenly 
changed  the  state  of  things.  One 
night,   overpowered  by  emotion  and 


fatiffue,  Joseph  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  sweet  watch  over  Jeanne*  It 
was  Jean  who  took  his  place,  happy 
to  pass  a  few  hours  beside  the  beloved 
child.  He  found  by  chance  the  letter 
of  George,  which  Jeanne,  in  the  excite- 
ment it  had  caused  her,  had  neglected 
to  put  away.  Jean  read  this  letter  by 
the  pale  light  of  the  lamp;  the  last 
lines  disturbed  him.  He  rose*  ran  at 
once  to  the  bedside  of  Jeanne:  the 
young  girl  reposed  calm  and  serene. 
He  heiii  gently  over  her,  perceived 
round  her  neck  the  hair  chain  by  which 
hung  the  relic  of  George.  At  this 
sight  his  limbs  failed  him  :  he  was 
compelled  to  sit  on  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
At  last,  with  a  trembling  hand,  he 
unknotted  the  chain,  came  close  to 
th^  lamp*  and  the  breaking  day  found 
him  in  the  same  place,  pale,  motionless: 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  chain  and  on  the 
relic.  It  was  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  that  awoke  him  irom  the 
kind  of  stupor  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  He  raised  his  hands  to  his 
face,  to  assure  himself  that  he  wai 
awake,  that  it  was  not  a  dream.  By 
one  of  those  sudden  revolutions  of  the 
human  heart*  his  assumed  irreligion 
gave  way  before  the  tide  of  strong 
reeling  swelling  within  his  breast: 
moved  by  a  supernatural  impulse,  he 
fell  on  his  knees  and  exclaimed — **  Oh, 
my  Grod  1  thy  ways  are  impenetrable. 
AVhilst  with  one  hand  thou  strikest  os, 
with  the  other  thou  dost  lift  us  up* 
Thy  mercx  is  still  greater  than  thf 
wrath  is  terrible.  Thy  name  be  bless- 
ed, oh*  Lord!  and  grant  that  this 
young  man  may  not  yet  have  quitted 
our  shores." 

Having  said  this*  he  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  got  a  horse  saddled,  and 
without  acquainting  his  brothers  of 
his  departure*  started  at  full  gallop 
towards  St.  Brteuc. 

*<  Oh*  that  he  may  still  be  there  1" 
repeated  he,  spurring  his  horse.  On 
approaching  the  town*  he  stopped  to 
speak  to  some  labourers  going  to  work. 
He  asked  whether  any  ship  had  re- 
cently sailed  for  England. 

"  No*  sir,"  said  one  of  them,"  un- 
less the  captain  of  the  Waverly 
weighed  anchor  last  night,  as  he  in- 
tended." 

•'  It  can't  be,"  said  another,  *'  f<^ 
the  wind  was  against  him.*' 

'*  At  midnight  the  wind  changed," 
added  a  third*  who  pretended  he  had 
seen  at  sunrise,  from  the  cllffii,  a  ship 
Bailing  towards  the  open  sea. 
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"  Oh  1"  said  the  first,  "  then  it  was 
the  Waverley/' 

Whilst  they  were  discussing,  Jean, 
burning  wiUi  anxiety,  gallopped 
away  and  stopped  onXy  at  the 
residence  of  the  English  consul. 
When  Jean  heard  that  the  Waverley 
had  not  yet  sailed  for  England,  and, 
being  under  repairs,  would  not  depart 
for  some  days,  he  blessed  heaven, 
and  requested  to  be  shown  to  the 
chamber  of  George.  When  Jean  en- 
tered, George  was  leaning  on  the 
table,  his  head  resting  on  his  hands. 
At  the  noise  of  the  door  opening,  he 
turned  round  and  recognised  Jean. 
George's  first  inquiry  was  for  Jeanne ; 
but  clean,  instead  of  answering,  stood 
before  him,  and  gazed  upon  him 
with  silent  and  deep  curiosity.  At 
len^h,  he  drew  from  his  breast  the 
chain  and  relic  which  he  had  detached 
from  the  neck  of  his  niece,  and  pre- 
senting them  to  George,  asked  in  an 
anxious  voice — 

*'  Is  it  really  from  you,  sir,  that  my 
niece  has  received  this  relic  and  this 
hair  chain  ? 

**Yes,  sir,  it  is  from  me,"  replied 
the  oflScer,  gravely. 

'*  Can  you  tell  me  also,**  rejoined 
Jean,  *•  from  whom  you  got  them  ? 
It  is  not  mere  curiosity :  on  it  depends 
the  happiness  of  us  all.  Who  c^ave 
you  this  chain  and  this  relic  ?  Where 
did  you  find  them  ?  How  long  did  you 

Sossess  them  before  you  gave  them  to 
eanne  ? 

**  Sir,*'  replied  George,  who  had 
caught  the  emotion  of  Jean,  '^manya 
time  have  I  questioned  ray  fate ;  but 
I  can  answer  nothing.  Fate  has  re- 
mained silent.*' 

''  But,  at  least,  do  you  know  from 
whom  you  hold  this  relic  and  chain  ?" 
asked  Jean,  in  an  impressive  tone. 
He  could  hardly  hold  up:  he  was 
compelled  to  lean  on  the  back  of  an 
armchair. 

**I  know  it  not,  sir,'*  replied  George, 
who  himself  felt  greatly  moved,  and 
became  more  agitated.  '*A11  I  can 
say  is,  that  until  I  detached  it  to  send 
it  to  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  as  a  token 
of  my  respectful  affection,  this  relic 
had  ever  lain  on  my  heart." 

•*  Ever  I**  exclaimed  Jean. 

••Ever,'*  repeated  the  young  man. 
**  But,  sir,  can  you  not  tell  me  in 
your  turn  to  what  tend  all  these  ques- 
tions ?** 

"Then  you  say,"  exclaimed  Jean, 
pursuing  the  course  of  his  ideas— ''you 


say  that  this  relic  has  at  all  times  been 
placed  upon  your  heart ;  vou  are  igno- 
rant, say  you,  of  the  hand  which 
suspended  it  round  your  neck  ?  But 
then,  sir,"  added  he,  with  some 
hesitation,  **  you  never  knew  your 
family  ?" 

*'  Sir,**  coldly  replied  George,  "you 
should  have  guessed  it  by  my  silence 
and  my  sadness,  every  time  you  ques- 
tioned me  on  the  subject,  during  my 
sojourn  at  the  Coat  D'Or.  You 
should,  above  all,  have  understood  it 
from  my  prompt  resignation,  when  it 
was  decided  that  I  should  quit  the 
place  where  I  had  left  all  my  soul." 

** Speak,  speak r*  exclaimed  Jean; 
"  'tis  a  friend  who  entreats  you.  In- 
terrogate your  memory,  and  relate  to 
me  all  you  know  of  your  life." 

**  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  George,  sur- 
prised and  aiTccted,  **  I  really  know 
not  if  I  ought." 

**  If  you  ou^ht!"  exclaimed  Jean, 
astounded — "  ii  you  ought,"  repeated 
he  several  times.  "The  chain  is  made 
of  my  wife's  hair ;  this  relic — it  was  I 
who  attached  it,  the  day  of  her  death, 
to  the  neck  of  my  boy,  my  only  child. 
I  could  not  mistake;  it  bears  the  date; 
I  en^aved  it  myself  with  the  point  of 
a  knife." 

At  these  words  George  grew  pale, 
and  both  for  some  moments  looked  at 
each  other  silently.  George  thought- 
fully carried  his  Land  to  his  brow,  as 
a  man  seeking  to  remember ;  then  he 
replied — 

**  I  know  nothing  of  my  childhood  : 
all  I  could  learn  from  the  fisherman 
living  at  Hull,  and  by  whom  I  was 
partly  reared,  was,  that  in  February, 
1817, 1  was  entrusted  to  his  care  by  a 
Russian  merchant,  who  left  him  a 
sum  sufficient  to  provide  for  my  future 
wants.'* 

'*Wait,  wait,'*  interrupted  Jean. 
"  Can  you  tell  me  how  old  you  were 
at  that  time?" 

**  As  far  as  these  good  people  could 
judge,  I  must  have  been  between  five 
and  six." 

Jean,  whose  emotion  was  increasing 
every  moment,  murmured,  '  1812,  ** 
and  counting  on  his  fingers,  exclaim- 
ed— 

"  Yes ;  1812— 1817 ;  it  is  about  the 
dates,"  and  saying  so,  he  examined  the 
figures  which  he  had  traced  on  the  relic. 

"  Continue,  continue,  I  beg  of 
you,  for  more  than  you  can  believe 
am  I  interested  in  your  life.*' 

'*Two   years   passed  without   the 
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good  fisberman  hearing  from  the  mer- 
chant. However,  I  was  adopted  by 
him,  called  from  hia  own  name,  George 
Whitworth,  and  reared  with  his  son 
Albert.  My  adoptive  father  died  when 
I  was  still  very  young.  I  have  seen 
since  so  many  diflerent  countries,  that 
idl  these  remembrances  are  almost 
effaced  from  my  mind.  I  have  spoken, 
heard  spoken  so  many  different  lan- 
guages, that  I  do  not  remember  that 
which  I  first  uttered.  Yet  I  never 
spoke  yours  but  my  heart  vibrated  at 
Ine  sound  of  my  own  voice.  I  ever 
thought  it  the  languageof  my  mother.'* 
''Then,"  said  Jean,  gazing  upon 
him  with  a  loving  eye,  "when  yon 
went  to  England  you  were  but  a 
child?" 


**  Yes ;  hardly  six  years  old.** 

'  'And  you  had  round  vour  neck *' 

''This  chain  and  this  relic.  But 
now  you,  sir,  speak — speak,  what  have 
you  to  disclose  to  me  ?** 

Jean,  who  had  dropt  into  an 
arm-chair,  suddenly  rose,  tore  open 
the  shirt  which  covered  the  breast  of 
George,  and  finding  on  it  the  cannon 
which  he,  himself,  had  tattoed  there  x 
short  time  before  losing  him,  threw  hia 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  pressing 
him  on  his  heart — 

''la  it  you?"  exclaimed  he,  in  a 
broken  voice — "  is  it  you,  my  own 
Louis? — ^the  only  son  of  my  deir 
Fanchette.  Heaven  be  blessed,  can 
it  be  you  ?" 


CHAPTER  ▼. 


Tbb  same  day,  a  few  hours  after  the 
scene  which  had  taken  place  that 
momine  at  St.  Brieuc,  Jeanne  awoke 
from  a  lonff  trance.  On  openins  her 
eyes  she  beneld  seated  by  the  bedside 
Jean,  Joseph,  Christophe,  and  George. 
Joy  and  guulness  shone  in  every  face. 
George  and  Joseph  each  held  a  hand 
of  Jeanne.  "  Sweet  dream  1  do  not 
wake  me,"  murmured  she ;  and 
gently  closing  her  e^elids,^  she  fell 
into  that  half  sleep  which  is  like  a  twi- 
light to  the  soul ;  'tis  no  longer  dark, 
'tis  not  yet  day.  At  leneth,  actuated 
by  a  vague  sentiment  of  reality,  she 
again  opened  her  eyes,  and  compre- 
hending this  time  that  it  was  not  a 
dream,  fell  into  the  arms  of  Joseph, 
and  a  moment  afler  called  ner 
other  uncles  to  embrace  them.  As  to 
George,  not  a  word,  not  a  sign,  and 
scarcely  a  look :  for  the  three  others 
the  most  coaxine  caresses  and  affec- 
tionate looks,  let  a  vague  inquie- 
tude dwelt  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 
All  on  a  sudden  her  countenance  be- 
came gloomy.  She  turned  to  Jean, 
and  said  in  a  trembling  voice — 

"  Uncle,  you  told  me  he  was  not 
free?" 

"I  have  told  you  the  truth,"  re- 
turned Jean,  with  a  knowing  smile. 

"  Uncle,  you  told  me  he  was  mar- 
ried?" 

"  To  be  sure,  and  here  is  his  wife," 
exclaimed  Jean,  covering  with  kisses 
the  head  of  the  fair  child. 

The  three  brothers  had  secretly 
agreed  that  their  niece  should  learn 


the  truth  at  the  hour  of  her  marriage 
only ;  as  to  George,  he  took  pleaaore 
in  prolonging  a  mystery  which  allowed 
him  to  fi^  himself  loved  for  his  own 
sake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three 
uncles  were  not  sorry  to  appear  to 
have  yielded  solely  to  the  wishes  of 
their  niece,  and  to  let  her,  for  a  time, 
believe  in  their  disinterestedness. 

•*  I  have  no  country  of  my  own." 
would  George  say. 

'•  You  have  Irance,"  would  answer 
Jeanne ;  "  did  you  tJien  dream  of  a 
sweeter  fatherland?" 

"  I  havtf  no  fortune." 

"Ungrateful  heart!"  would  reply 
Jeanne,  smiling. 

•*  I  have  no  family." 

"  You  forget  my  uncles." 

"  Consider  I  have  no  name." 

"  George  I"  said  Jeanne,  closing  hb 
lips  with  her  hand. 

"  You  were  so  obstinate  about  him," 
exclaimed  Jean,  "  that  we  were  obli- 
ged to^ive  him  to  you ;  that  George !" 

"Did  we  ever  refuse  you  any 
thing  ?"  said  Christophe. 

*'0h,  you  arc  very  good!**  ex- 
claimed Jeanne,  with  real  rondoess. 

It  seemed  as  thoughheaven  had  taken 
pity  on  the  tenderness  and  selfishness 
of  these  men,  and  even  of  Joseph,  by 
so  combining  the  event  that  Jeanne 
could  marry  without  changing  dwell- 
ing, name,  or  family.  However,  onr 
veracity,  as  historians,  compels  U3  to 
state,  that  Christophe  and  Joseph  did 
not  at  fiirst  bow  with  a  very  lively  en- 
thufliasm  to  the  decree  of  Providence : 
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especially  Christophe,  who,  little  reli- 
gious as  he  was,  cared  but  slightly  about 
the  resurrection  of  this  new  Moses. 

•*But  tell  me,  brother  Jean,"  said 
Christophe,  one  evening  that  he  took 
him  aside,  **  are  you  quite  snre  he  is 
your  own  Louis  ?  All  this  appears  to 
me  rather  romantic  and  tolerably  fabu< 
lous." 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it," 
replied  Jean,  nodding  his  head,  with 
a  smile  of  ihe  deepest  contentment. 
'*  I  recognised  on  his  chest  the  cannon 
which  I  tattoed  myself.  I  still  see  my 
poor  Faochette  holding  the  dear  child. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  eve  of  our  last 
battle.     Methinks " 

"No  matter,"  interrupted  Christo- 
phe, "  your  son  is  a  happy  devil :  we 
have  reared  him  his  wife  like  a  pet 
bird.  I  must  say,  too,  brother  Jean, 
that  both  your  Fanchette  and  you  be- 
haved eWantly.  After  all,  sooner  or 
later  we  3iould  have  seen  the  dear  girl 
pret  married.  Far  better  is  it  that  George 
be  the  happy  man,  than  that  such 
a  fortune  had  blessed  any  other.  Our 
little  angel  won't  quit'  the  family. 
Jeanne  will  still  bear  our  name,  and 
perpetuate  the  race  of  the  Legofis." 

**  True  I"  answered  Jean,  **  and  Jo- 
seph was  right  enough  in  saying  that 
Providence  some  day  or  another  might 
turn  a  benevolent  eye  upon  us." 

*'And  a  nice  compensation  jou 
find,  Jean,  in  the  fate  of  your  offspring : 
a  consin,  a  wife,  and  a  princely  for- 
tune — a  pleasant  family — a  name  glo- 
rious in  the  annals  of  the  arm^  and 
navy ;  all  that  for  the  loss  of  a  frigate ; 
it  was  well  for  him  he  was  wrecked. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  first  movement 
of  jealousy  and  egotism,  both  Christo- 
phe and  Joseph  submitted  sincerely  to 
their  destiny,  and  thanked  Providence 
for  giving  to  Jeanne  the  only  husband 
who  could  satisfy  all  their  exigencies. 
Joseph,  futhful  to  his  laudable  prac- 
tices, continued  to  sing  the  praises  of 
God,  and  called  down  all  His  blessings 
on  these  two  voung  and  fair  heads. 
Happiness  and  love  are  great  doctors : 
at  the  end  of  a  week  Jeanne  was  com- 
pletely restored.  It  was  decided  that 
all  the  family  should  accompany 
George,  or  rather  Louis  Legoff,  who, 
though  he  had  recovered  his  father, 
his  name,  and  his  family,  remained  for 
a  time  the  humble  subject  of  Eng- 
land. 

At  length  they  all    embarked  on 


board  the  "Waverley,"  and  it  was 
really  an  enchanted  voyage,  except 
for  Christophe  and  Jean,  who  resigned 
themselves  with  difficulty  t-o  set  foot 
on  the  soil  of  La  perfide  Albion,  They 
declared  London  to  be  a  horrible 
place,  far  inferior,  as  to  monuments* 
to  Bignic,  and,  above  all,  to  St. 
Brieuc.  In  the  streets  they  had  a 
certain  way  of  looking  at  the  passen- 
gers, which  many  a  time  was  near 
setting  them  into  trouble  ;  Jean,  who 
had  hitherto  imagined  that  St.  Helena 
was  the  gaol  of  London,  had  asked  to 
visit  the  dungeon  where  his  emperor 
had  died.  Ailer  a  few  days,  George 
had  concluded  his  affairs  with  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  Jean  and  Chris- 
tophe accompanied  him  to  assist  as 
witnesses ;  Jean  found  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  great  name  of  Napoleon, 
and  expressed  himself  in  so  unbecom- 
ing a  manner,  that  he  was  silenced, 
and  politely  shown  to  the  door.  The 
young  officer,  nevertheless,  obtained 
his  end ;  he  offered  his  resignation — ^it 
was  accepted :  and,  ere  they  had  been 
absent  a  month  from  France,  they 
returned  to  her  happy  shores. 

Joseph,  as  most  competent  in  such 
matters,  had  taken  upon  himself  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  dispensation  from 
Rome ;  and,  thanxs  to  the  kind  inter- 
vention of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
they  found  on  their  return  to  the  Coat 
D'Or,  the  papers  which  set  aside  all 
obstacles  to  the  union  of  Jeanne  with 
her  cousin,  George  Louis  Legoff.  It 
was  only  on  the  day  of  her  marriage 
that  Jeanne  knew  tnat  she  was  going 
to  marry  her  cousin.  You  may  easily 
imagine  her  transports  of  joy  on  hear- 
ing that  she  should  continue  to  bear 
the  name  which  Joseph,  Christophe* 
and  Jean  had  taught  her  to  love. 

As  we  conclude  this  tale,  seven  years 
have  passed  over  the  marriage  of  our 
young  couple.  Their  hearts  always 
beat  with  the  same  fond  affection ; 
Jeanne  has  lost  nothing  of  her  grace 
and  beauty.  Grave,  and  smiling,  as 
becomes  a  young  mother,  she  is,  more 
than  ever,  the  pride  and  joy  of  the 
Coat  D'Or.  Two  handsome  children 
are  playing  at  her  feet,  and  her  old 
uncles  redouble  their  love  and  re- 
spect. 

**  For  it  was  you,  sweet  Jeanne,"  say 
they  often — "  it  was  you  who  opened 
to  us  the  paths  of  virtue  and  family 
duties." 
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"  This  separate  meeting  of  the  Irish  members  at  the  summons  of  the  prime 
minister,  is  but  folio wlog  out  the  principle  of  the  rate  in  aid.  The  latter  was  tk 
establishment  of  a  separate  Irish  Exchequer ;  the  former  seems  to  assume  that 
there  is  a  defect  in  imperial  arrangements,  which  can  only  be  supplied  br  a 
separate  council  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland. 

"Important  principles  of  policy  are  often  indicated  by  apparently  trifling 
events.  Who  will  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  theso  involuntary  recognitions 
of  the  essential  character  of  Ireland's  separate  nationality,  produced  bj  tbe 
embarrassments  of  our  '  local  concerns,  may  not  foreshadow  a  time  when,  if 
those  embarrassments  but  a  little  more  increase,  there  may  be  found  an  English 
ministry  readv  to  hand  over  the  domestic  affairs  of  Ireland  to  our  own  ms- 
nagement,  ana  having  reduced  Ireland  to  min  and  confusion,  escape  from  the 
difficulty  by  leaving  Irishmen  to  mend  matters  as  they  can  ?*** 


Tbebb  are  the  presages  of  no  ordinary 
man.  He  wno  has  uttered  them 
will  long  be  remembered  as  one  who 
advocated,  under  extreme  difficulties, 
and  with  a  power  commensurate  to 
the  occasion,  the  principle  of  the  le- 
gislative union,  and  whose  reputation 
for  abilities  and  attainments,  forensic 
and  political,  has  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  progressing  since  the  period  of 
that  memorable  conflict.  The  previ- 
sions of  such  a  man  are  not  to  be  class- 
ed among  conjectural  anticipations. 
It  would  be  a  day  of  deep  alarm  for 
this  country  if  such  presages,  from  any 
man,  were  to  be  made  light  account 
of. 

But  IS  it  wise  to  admit  a  thought, 
that  a  time  may  come « when  (^reat 
Britain  shall  relieve  herself  from  Ire- 
land as  from  an  incumbrance  too  gall- 
ing to  be  longer  endured  ?  Can  any 
good  come  from  the  entertainment  of 
0uch  a  thongbt  ?     May  it  not  serve  to 

Sroduce  the  result  it  apprehends? 
lay  not  the  entertaining  a  tbought 
that  separation  is  possible,  promote 
the  views  of  those  whose  purpose  it  is 
to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  by  re- 
conciling the  friends  of  British  con- 
nexion to  the  calamitous  result  ?  To 
prepare  for  separation  is  to  become 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  desiring 
it ;  would  it  not  be  better,  therefore, 
to  resist  or  avoid  such  temptation  from 
the  beginning,  by  rejecting  all  thought 
of  Repeal  as  a  possible  event,  and  by 
maintaining  the  cause  of  British  con- 
nexion in  the  spirit  of  those  resolute 
leaders,  who  burned  their  ships  when 
they  landed  on  the  coasts  they  came  to 


invade,  and,  as  they  advanced  into  the 
country,  broke  down  the  bridges  be- 
hind them  ? 

This  is  a  policy  which  we  have  ne- 
ver recommended.  We  are  as  firmly 
persuaded  as  any  man  in  the  country, 
that  it  is  desirable  for  the  interests  of 
every  part  of  our  great  empire  to  main- 
tain British  connexion  as  established 
by  the  act  of  legislative  union;  but 
we  have  long  since  lost  our  faith  in 
the  stability  of  the  great  national 
compact,  and  we  have  therefore  been 
persuaded,  that,  while  doing  our  ut- 
most to  maintain  a  cause  in  which  ire 
have  so  deep  an  interest,  we  should 
not  be  insensible  to  the  i4>pr(^eD8ion 
that  the  cause  may  be  loit.  There  will 
be  a  difference  of  vast  amount  between 
being  surprised  bv  a  repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  being  found  in  something 
like  preparedness  for  it{  andxthssy 
therefore,  been  our  abiding  conviction, 
that,  while  zealous  and  diligent  in 
maintaining  what  we  think  best,  we 
should  also  be  careful  that  the  wor^e, 
if  it  come,  shall  take  us  at  the  Ie«it 
possible  disadvantage.  With  this  per- 
suasion and  purpose  we  proceed  ty  set 
before  the  reader  some  of  the  grounds 
on  which  we  regard  Mr.  Butt's  presa- 
ges as,  independently  of  his  high  nsiue> 
and  solely  for  their  own  reasonablenee^ 
eminently  worthy  of  attention. 

The  administration  of  British  affairs 
is  now  conducted  in  a  spirit  essentially 
different  from  that  in  which,  previously 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  givat  le- 
gislative revolution,  the  country  wai 
governed.  Parties  have  been  broken 
up,  but  factions  have  arisen  in  their 
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stead  ;  and  purposes  of  personal  ag- 
grandisement or  personal  spite,  which 
would,  in  times  past,  have  been  con- 
trolled by  considerations  of  principle 
or  party,  are  now  prosecuted  through 
the  agency  of   legislative  discussions 
and   enactments.     In   former  days  a 
class  of  men  were  in  power  to  whom 
the  permanency  of  British  institutions 
was  all-important.     Elevated  in  rank, 
and  nurtured  in  habits  and  associations 
which  linked  their  private  advantages 
with   their   country's  greatness,  they 
could  seek  no  personal  end  which  they 
did  not  at  least  persuade  themselves  to 
hold  compatible  with  the  general  wel- 
fare.    The  interest  of  their  party  they 
held  to  be  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
country,  and,  generally  speaking,  to 
involve  also  their  own  private  good. 
The  factions  which  have  arisen  out  of 
the  ruins  of  two  great  parties,  have 
narrower  views  and  ends  more  selfish. 
Those  who  take  a  lead  in  them  are, 
generally,  not  persons  who  have  been 
habituated  to  think  country  or  party 
the  first  great  object  of  their  political 
exertions,   and  to  hold  personal  dis- 
tinction secondary.    Faction  is  usually 
the  embodiment  of  a  vicious  principle, 
or    the   instrument    of  an  ambitious 
man  who  has  formed  it,  that  it  may 
promote  his  purposes.     To  attain  this 
purpose,  new  thmgs  are  aimed  at,  and 
the  old  are  not  respected.     In  such 
enterprises,     the     traditions     which 
guided  reformers  who  reverenced  the 
fabric   they  would  restore,  have   no 
authority.     It  is   not  of  the  British 
honour  and  interest  the  modern  refor- 
mer thinks — his  thoughts  are  primarily 
bent  on  his  own  aggrandisement : — 

••  Party  has  a  principle — faction  has 
a  purpose.  Party  can  postpone  its  im- 
mediate  interest  for  the  sake  of  a  future 
advantage,  can  deny  itself  when  public 
good  is  gained  by  the  denial,  and  is 
seldom  guilty  of  looking  to  its  own  ends 
exclusively,  when  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth  demand  especial  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  thus  with  faction :  a 
devouring  passion  possesses  it  ;  keen- 
sighted  to  tne  object  on  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated with  the  force  of  a  passionate 
instinct,  it  is  regardless  of  all  but  its 
own  selfish  ends,  and  will  remorselessly 
inflict  irreparable  injury  on  any  national 
interest  that  obstructs  its  way."* 

It  is  a  change  not  less  than  revolu- 


tion which  has  rendered  this  danger- 
ous agent  a  fourth  estate,  as  it  were, 
in  the  realm.  While  it  retains  power 
we  never  can  feel  secure  that  the  le- 
gislature of  Great  Britain  will  make 
due  provision  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  empire. 

Are  we  at  the  mercy  of  faction  ? 
Let  any  reflecting  man  ask  himself 
this  question — let  him  ask  by  what 
agencies  every  great  measure  of  legis- 
lation has  been  carried  in  the  BriSsh 

Parliament  for  the  last  twenty  years 

let  him  ask  whether  the  parliamentary 
sections  of  the  present  day  bear  any 
resemblance  in  principle  or  power,  in 
spirit  or  dignity,  to  the  great  parties 
of  old — let  him  ask  who  are  the  men 
who  have   exercised  most  power  in 
England  during   the   eventful  period 
which  has  intervened  since  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  became  prime  minister, 
down  to  the  memorable  night  when 
that  great  instrument  to  deliver  his 
country  from  impending  ruin,  lent  him- 
self to  the  perilous  experiment  of  abdi- 
catinnr  her  maritime  dominion  ;  and  he 
will  find  the  agencies  which  have  most 
prevailed  through  all  those  years  were 
factious,  that  the  most  successful  argu- 
ments were  crimes,  and  that  the  men 
of  most  power  were  those  who  led  fac- 
tions,  or  who   betrayed  and   ruined 
parties.     Faction  is  now  pestilent  as 
it  was  at  any  former    period  ;    the 
shadows  of  party  which  still  haunt  the 
scenes  of  past  renown  move  at  its  dic- 
tation.    Is  it  irrational  to  believe  that 
the  agencies  which  prevailed  against 
the   best  interests  of  England,  or  at 
least,  which   influenced   her  time-ho- 
noured parties  to  renounce  the  princi- 
ples in  which  they  had  their  being  and 
power,  may  have  the  further  success 
of  so  augmenting  difficulties  in  Ireland, 
and  so  misleading  opinion  throughout 
Great  Britain,  that  we  shall  be  cut  off 
as  a  gangrened  member,  lest  we  in- 
fect with  our  distemperature  the  whole 
body  politic  ? 

It  IS  our  deep  conviction,  that  if 
results  are  to  be  anticipated  from  pro-, 
cesses,  the  fatal  termination  is  near  at 
hand.  Should  the  meditated  confisca- 
tion of  Irish  property  become  com- 
plete, and  should  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
colonisation  scheme  share  the  fate  of 
hb  other  liberal  enterprises  and  under- 
takings,  it  is  our  full  conviction  that 
England  will    seek    to  disembarrass 


•  Rev.  M.  O'SulUvan  at  the  election  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  1847. 
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herself  of  the  wretched  eountry  taken 
by  her  into  partDership,  only  to  be 
tne  victim  of  her  experiments  in  legis- 
lation. And,  humanly  speaking,  we 
see  nothing  to  arrest  the  prepress  of 
that  devooring  agent  which  is  daily 
slaying  the  poor  by  famine,  and  reduc- 
ing to  the  state  of  paupers  the  indus- 
trious and  affluent ;  notning  to  promise 
that  a  partition  of  the  lands  between 
the  laborious  colonist  and  his  "sleeping 
partner, "the  pauper,  will  improYC  the 
general  condition.  We  cannot  flatter 
ourselves,  or  our  readers,  with  a  hope 
that  we  are  much  longer  to  be  favoured 
with  such  protection  as  the  legislative 
union  professes  to  afford  us.  No, 
unless  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  reso- 
lute to  do  and  to  endure  what  dan- 
cers and  difficulties  almost  unprece- 
dented demand  of  us,  it  would  be 
madness  and  guilt  to  hope  for  any 
good. 

We  have  spoken  of  separation  from 
England  as  the  calamity  for  which  we 
should  be  strenuous  in  making  prepa- 
ration :  ought  we  not  rather  speak  of 
contriving  now  we  are  to  endure  the 
evils  inflicted  upon  us  as  a  consequence 
of  the  legislative  union  ?  How  are  we 
to  sustain,  without  sinking  under  it, 
the  burden  of  poor-rates?  How  are 
we  to  avert  or  to  withstand  the  spirit 
of  injustice  or  hostility  in  which  the 
new  Irish  poor-law  has  had  its  being? 
Will  the  possessors  of  personal  pro- 
perty hold  themselves  secure,  because, 
as  yet,  wrong,  to  the  extent  of  ruin, 
has  been  done  only  to  those  whose 
revenues  are  immediately  derivable 
from  land  ?  This  would  be  a  fatal 
error.  Wherever  injustice  is  embodied 
in  law,  the  interests  of  every  man  are 
placed  in  peril.  Laws  are  among  the 
i^encies  by  which  opinion  is  formed, 
where  they  are  unjust,  theyaerve  to 
vitiate  morals,  and  to  undermine  the 
social  system.  It  is  a  very  odious 
abuse  of  power  to  administer  public 
affairs  by  a  partial  and  corrupt  exemp- 
tion  of  one  class  from  the  dischar|^e  of 
duties,  and  a  no  less  criminal  denial  to 
another  class  of  their  indisputable 
rights.  Such  exemptions  are  never  more 
tlum  temporary.  The  monied  interest 
may  have  for  a  time  the  reward  of  its 
inert  participation  in  the  injustice 
wrought  affainst  the  a^cultural ;  but 
the  time  ofenjoymentissure  to  be  brief,, 
and  the  precedent  which,  by  conni- 
vance, it  has  aided  in  establishing,  will 
soon  be  turned  against  it.  Already,  in- 
deed, it  has  begun  to  be  felt  that  agri- 


cnlture  cannot  suffer  alone.  It  was  a 
general  and  a  generous  benefactor.  All 
estates,  classes,  and  conditions  prosper- 
ed while  they  could  profit  by  its  UlKral 
resources:  with  the  failure  of  these 
resources,  «*ommeroe  has  langmshed, 
professional  income  has  dectinei,  and, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  fiud- 
holder,  even  the  monied  classes  have 
shared  in  the  calamity  from  which 
landed  moperty  has  so  seriouslj  suf- 
fered. The  fundholder  may  feel  as- 
sured that  hia  ia  an  invidious  and  in- 
deed a  dangerous  exemption  from  the 
common  lot.  If  he  were  wise  he  wonld 
hasten  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  wronjged,  and  to  oomplete  the 
union  which  all  Irish  subjects  onght 
to  make  against  an  injustice  whidi  all 
are  equally  interest^  to  expose  and 
defeat. 

But  is  it  possible  to  escape  from  the 
persecution  of  laws  which  have  already 
wrought  desolation  in  Ireland?    Is  it 
possible  to  obtain  such  an  alteration  in 
their  character  as  shall  reconcile  them 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency ?     However    these  qoestioos 
are  to  be  answered,  we  can  confidently 
aflirm,  and  are  sorry  to  have  sndi  a 
power,  that  there  has  been  no  genenl 
and  well-ordered  efibrt   to  raect  a 
change  in  the  laws,  by  exposing  their 
inclemency  and  unfairness.    Sfcnu^ 
as  it  may  seem,  we  are  stronglj  d^ 
posed  to  think  the  great  mass  of  the 
British  people  alt(M;ether  unaware  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  poor-law  for 
Ireland  offends  against  the  principlej 
of  eternal  justice ;   and  we  feel  con- 
strained to  add  that  due  pains  hare 
not  been  taken  to  instruct  or  disabuse 
them.     They  have  lived  under  the 
operation  of  poor-laws — have  grown 
from  childhood  to  maturity  sunonnded 
by  their   influence — have  accounted 
them  an  essential  element  in  their  j^io* 
rious  constitution,    and  they  beliere 
that  to  erant  them  to  Ireland  is  a  boon 
by  whicn  a  vital  defect  will  be  cored, 
and  the  British  constitution,  in  its 
beneficent   int^rity,   voochsaied  for 
the  first  time  to  a  long-mi^ovemed 
people.    As  to  the  idea  that  the  law 
IS  unjust  in  its  operation  on  the  rate- 
payers,  the  British  people  have  no 
perception  of  it.     Theif  vmagku  that 
they  pay  poor-rates  themselves  sn^ 
are  not  aware  of  anv  such  distinctioo 
between  their  condition  and  tiiat  ol 
their  fellow  subjects  in  Ireland,  ^ 
should  exempt  owners  or  occupien  of 
Irish  property  fix)m  a  burden  whicb, 
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they  belieTe,  18  sustained  by  proprie- 
tors in  England. 

This  IS,  no  doubt,  a  very  mislead- 
ing delusion.      It   is   utterly   untrue 
that  English  owners  or  occupiers  sus- 
tain any  burden  in  paying  a  rate  for 
the  poor.^    In  England,  the  rate  is  a 
charge — in  Ireland  it  is  a  tax.    There 
is  no  such  thing  as  proprietorship  of 
land  in  England ;  there  has  been  no 
such  thing  during  the  operation  of  the 
exbting  poor-laws.     In  England,  real 
property  has  been  a  species  of  trust — 
the  residue,  after  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  being  the  only  portion  of 
revenue    which    the    proprietor    can 
regard  as  his  own.     The  poor's-rates 
in  England  arc  the  rent-s  on  which 
property  is  held ;  in  Ireland  they  are 
a  new  tax,  by  which  land  is  partially 
and  ruinously  encumbered — we  would 
add*  unjustly  encumbered.      An  in- 
stance  will  serve    to    illustrate  our 
meaning,  and  to  justify  the  expression 
of  it. 

Amon^  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  parliamentary  committee 
appointed  to  ui<^uire  into  the  state  of 
the  Irish  poor,  m  the  year  1830,  one 
was  "James  Weale,  Esq.,  principal 
Clerk  on  the  Irish  Land  Kevenue 
Department  of  the  0£Bce  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests." 
In  the  course  of  this  2entleman*s  tes- 
timony, he  made  mention  of  a  sale  of 
crown-property,  and  was  examined  as 
to  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it:— 

"When  did  the  sale  take  place? — 
Last  November. 

"At  how  manv  years*  purchase,  as 
compared  with  toe  valuation,  did  that 
property  sell?  —  About  thirty  years* 
purchase  of  the  amount  of  a  sworn 
valuation.  /  consider  these  two  allot- 
ments to  have  sold  for  a  higher  price  than 
lands  of  the  same  aualityy  and  similarly 
circumstanced,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  would  have  produced,  I  mean  if 
situated  at  equal  distances, 

"  At  what  distance  were  they  from 
Dublin?  The  Crumlin  allotment  is 
about  three  miles  from  Dublin,  and 
produced  £75  per  acre ;  the  Newcastle 
about  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  sold  for 
£47  per  acre." 

In  the  ;rear  1830,  •'  land  of  the 
same  quality,  and  similarly  circum- 
stanced," would  have  sold  for  a  lower 
price  in  the  London  than  in  the  Dub- 
lin market.  In  England,  the  vendor 
and  the  purchaser,  among  the  incidents 
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of  the  property  offered  for  sale,  were 
bound  to  consider  the  poor's-rate,  and 
to  make  due  allowance  for  it.    In  Ire- 
land, no  such  abatement  was  to   be 
made  ;  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the 
insecurity  of  property  occasioned  by 
the    unhappy   circumstances    of   our 
country,  the  terms  of  sale  were  higher 
here  than  in  England.     Supposing*" the 
value  of  money  the  same,  and  to  be 
represented    by   the    term   of   thirty 
years'  purchase,   or   ^3  6s.  8d.   per 
cent.,  we  are  to  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  \h^  English  and  the  Irish 
valuation  of  land,  as  the  exponent  of 
the  rates  to  which  the  land  in  Ireland 
was  not  then  liable.     Let  it  be  ima- 
gined, then,  that,  in  the  year  1829, 
lands  were  sold  by  the  crown  to  two 
British  subjects— one   purchasing   in 
this  country,  the  other  in  England— 
and  that,  in  the  vear  1848,  or  1849, 
both  are  found  liable  to  a  poor's-rate— 
in  the  one  case  the  liability  is  a  new 
and  uncompensated  tax,  in  the  other 
it  is  a  charge  for  which   the   debtor 
has  had    an    equivalent  in    the    low 
terms  on  which  he  purchased.     The 
Englishman  retains  the   £3   6s.    8d. 
per  cent.,  which  he  had  purchased— 
the  Irish  buyer  has  had  his  revenues 
veiy  seriously  injured  by  a  new  impost 
laid  upon  him,  and  is  taught  to  accept 
it  as  a  grace  if  the  diminution  do  not 
exceed  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
in  the  pound  ;  leaving  him,  instead  of 
the  £3  6s.  8d.  which  he  bought  for  a 
sum  of  £100,  and  for  which  he  had  the 
king's  name  and  honour  as  his  secu- 
rity, a  return  of  but  a  small  fraction 
more  than  £2  Is.  lOd.     In  a  word, 
the  English  purchaser  retains  his  co- 
venanted  benefit?— to  the  Irish  pro- 
pnetor  they  are  diminished  by  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third;   and 
because  the  English  contract  implied 
that    a   part    of  the  price  was   laid 
down,  at  one  payment,  in  money,  and 
part  by  an  annual  charge  under  the 
name  of  poor's-rates,    it  is  now  en- 
acted   (as    if   thus     the    two    pur- 
chasers  were  placed  in  the  same  con- 
dition)  that  the  Irishman,  who  paid 
at  once  the  whole  purchase  of   his 
lands,  must  also  add  the  annual  rate 
for  which  the  Englishman  had  allow- 
ance in  the  terms  of  sale.      A  pur- 
chaser in  England  pays,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed,  sixty  poun  ds,   and  an  annual 
charge  of  one  pound  five  shillings  for 
property  of  a  like  value  to  that  sold 
m  Ireland,  free  of  the  annual  charge, 
for  one  hundred  pounds;  and,  after 
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the  lapse  of  a  few  ^eart,  this  charge, 
from  which,  in  equitj,  the  proprietor 
had  purchased  exemption  at  a  high 

{»rice,  is  imposed  on  Atm,  because  it  is 
eried,  according  to  the  terms  of  »ale, 
on  the  purchaser  in  England.  Thus 
because  the  capitalist  who  invested 
money  in  an  English  estate  is  required 
to  observe  the  conditions  on  which  he 
acquired  his  advantages  as  a  proprie- 
tor, he  who  made  a  purchase  in  Ire- 
land is  denied  the  benefit  of  his  bar- 
gain.  In  England,  the  purchaser 
acquired  a  share  in  a  partnership  con- 
cern, and  paid  for  it  as  such.  In 
Ireland  he  purchased,  at  its  full  price, 
a  proprietorship ;  and  the  state,  from 
which  he  purchased*  reduces  him  to 
the  condition  of  a  partner,  and  does 
not  return  to  him  the  amount  of  his  over 
payment.  The  Irish  purchaser  paid, 
let  it  be  supposed,  one  hundred 
pounds,  the  English  purchaser  sixty 
pounds  and  an  annual  rent,  for  the 
same  extent  of  property ;  and  the  state, 


which  made  the  sale  to  eaeh,  leaves 
the  one  purchaser  in  poesession  of  sll 
his  advantages,  withdraws  from  the 
other  purchaser  a  portion  of  revenue 
ecjoal  in  amount  to  the  Englishman's 
stipulated  rent,  and  retains  the  fortj 
pounds  by  which  exemption  from  this 
annual  charge  had  been  purchased.* 
There  is  something  so  manifestly  and 
so  odiously  unjust  in  a  procedure  of 
this  description,  that  we  cannot  think 
the  British  nation  incapable  of  under- 
standing  it,  and  are  willing  to  beliefs 
that  the  iniquity  needs  only  to  be  ex- 
posed in  order  to  ensure  to  it  nniver- 
sal  execration.  If  we  are  deceived— 
but  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to 
prejudge  the  people  of  Ena:land,  and 
to  condemn  them  without  due  trial. 

It  is  urged  against  our  views  that  the 
poor  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  that 
the  purchaser  of  land  should  have  made 
his  bargain  in  a  provident  spirit^  which 
contemplated  the  hazard  of  future  lia- 
bilities and  injustice.  It  is  not  in  such 


*  It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  dwelt  at  too  great  length  on  this  seeminglj 
self-evident  proposition.  That  no  man  in  England  pays  poor-rate  otherwise  tbaa 
as  a  charge  among  the  incidents  of  his  property,  is  undeniably  true,  and  is  a  cir- 
cumstance constantly  recalled  to  his  memory  by  some  economist  within  or  without 
the  walls  of  parliament,  if  he  utter  any  coroplamt  against  the  impost  as  a  grier* 
ance.  But,  nevertheless,  the  truth  is  often  forgotten,  when  the  remembrance  of 
It  could  promote  the  ends  of  justice  or  protect  the  Irish  occupiers  against  oppression. 
Thus,  tor  example,  in  a  pamphlet,  by  no  means  conspicuous  tor  its  aDsorditj 
("Irish  Poor-Law — Past,  Present,  and  Future),'*  it  is  said — 

"  The  limited  taxation  under  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Acts,  in  comparison  idtk  that 
iff  England**  (where  there  was  no  "  taxation"  whatever  under  the  poor-law), 
"  raised  a  strong  sense  of  injustice  in  the  minds  of  English  tax-pavers,  and  a  de- 
termination that,  until  the  resources  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  had  beefi 
brought  more  fully  into  play.  England  should  not  be  called  on  to  support  the  poor 
01  Ireland  as  well  as  her  own." 

It  is  because  of  such  fallacies  as  this,  plausibly  enumerated  by  many  dishonest 
persons,  and  received  by  the  simple  and  unreflecting  as  truths^  that  we  have  se- 
lected  the  testimony  of  mt.  Weale,  and  craved  attention  to  it.     The  case  of  a  pur- 
chase made  \n  1829  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  Irish  proprietorship  in 
general.     Whether  the  state  sold  then,  or  on  any  former  occasion,  or  whether  it 
gave,  it  bestowed  the  land  not  subject  to  a  poor's-rate.     Neither  Elizabeth  nor 
James  applied  to  Irish  adventurers  or  colonists  the  law  which  was  enforced  in  Eog- 
land.     In  the  one  country,  estates  were  divided  so  as  that  one  portion  belonged  to 
the  poor — one  to  the  9tidsi  proprietor.     The  heir  or  the  purchaser  could  acquire  no 
more  than  his  part,  and  paidjor  no  more  than  he  acquired.     In  Ireland,  lands  were 
given  freely  ;  the  owner  was  the  actual  proprietor.     As  regarded  the  poor,  fae  was 
subject  only  to  the  divine  law,  and  was  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  voluntary  beoero- 
lence.    He  paid  for  these  immunities  in  the  purchase,  in  the  improvement,  and,  at  so 
earlier  period,  in  the  defence,  of  bis  possessions.     This  may  have  been  a  good  ar- 
rangement, or  an  evil,  one  which  ought  to  be  altered  or  to  be  retained ;  but  as- 
suredly the  condition  of  English  property  offered  no  just  reason  why  it  was  to  he 
changed.     An  Englishman  who  purchased  a  partnership  for  sixty  pounds,  ou^ht 
not  to  insist  that  an  Irishman's  proprietorship  (for  which  he  had  paid  one  hundrc^ 
pounds)  should  be  reduced  in  value,  that  it  might  be  similarly  burdened  with  his 
own  possessions.     There  are  lands  which  have  a  legal  exemption  from  tithe  or 
tithe  rent-charge,  and  which,  accordingly,  command  higher  prices  in  the  market,  or 
higher  rents  if  let  to  farm.    Who  would  insist  on  having  such  lands  burdened,  by  s 
new  law,  with  the  liability  to  which  other  lands  are  subject,  and  simply  on  the  grow 
that  the  owners  of  these  encumbered  lands  had  not  an  eaemption  which  they  had 
Act  paid  for  ?    And  yet  England  has  inflicted  this  injustice  on  Irish  prpprittorf. 
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a  Bpirit  we  would  deaire  to  see  con- 
tracts entered  into  between  British 
subjects  and  tke  state.    There  shoald 
be  protection  on  the  one  side,  confi- 
dence oti  the  other^ustice  on  both. 
It  docs  not  suit  our  purpose,  and  is 
forbidden   by  our  limits^  to  inquire 
hov  poor's-rates  in  England  have  be- 
come the  heary  and  too^exdusive  im- 
post they  are  felt  to  be  on  one  descrip- 
tion of  property.     The  law  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  not  chargeable  with  this 
partiality,  although  the  circumstances 
of  the  times — ^the  large  transfers  of 
landed  property  —  the  non-existence 
of  interests,  now  very  powerful,  and 
of  funded  property,  at  present  little 
less  than  half  the  real  property  of 
Great  Britain,  may  have   influenced 
parochial  arrangements  as  to  the  mode 
of  levying  rates.     It  was  natural,  too, 
•  that  (where  the  rates  were  raised,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  paupers  to 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  but  on  the 
contrary,  for  providing  them  with  em- 
ployment)   the  species    of    property 
which  was  most  likely  to  benefit  by 
their  labour  should  bear  the  greater 
portion  of  its  cost.    But  we  are  to 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  lands  were  not, 
unless  as  a  consequence  of  mal-admin- 
Istration,    oppressively   or   unequally 
burdened ;  and  that,  m  the  protection 
given  to  agriculture  by  our  laws,  there 
was  a  compensation  for  its  peculiar 
liabilities.     Injustice  was  done  when 
the  counterpoise  of  protection  was  with- 
drawn.   In  the  opening  of  our  markets 
to  foreign  produce,  it  was  pretended 
that  we  were  serving  the  poor,  while  in 
truth,  we  were  invalidating  the  claims 
which  we  professed  to  recognise,  and 
for  which  we  affected  to  make  provision 
at  the  risk  of  ruin  to  our  agricultural 
system.     To  discountenance  agricul- 
ture was  to  disregard  the  poor.     If 
the  state  recognise  as  a  principle,  and 
embody  as  one  of  its  laws  the  divine 
appointment,    "  In  the  sweat  of  thv 
brow  thou  shalt  eat   bread,'*  and  if 
it  arrange  that  the  land  shall  supply 
the  means  of  carrying  this  appointment 
into  effect,  it  should  provide,  to  the  best 
of  its  ability,  that  agticultural  labour 
shall  be  reproductive.      If,  on   the 
other  hand,  it  adopt,  as  the  principle 
on  which  its  poor-laws  are  based,  that* 
whetiier  in  idleness  or  in  employment, 
tiie  poor  are  to  be  maintained,  it  must, 
to  be  consistent,  distribute  the  respon- 
sibility it  has  contracted,  so  as  that 
1^1  wee  enjoy  the  privileges  of  sub- 
j#eti  lAtftll  fWe  in  it.   Ko  men  shmild 


have  a  right  to  indulge  his  appetitee 
while  any  pine  in  hunger. 

This  is,  our  instincts  teach  ni^  a  law 
of  nature ;   that  it  is  in  conformity 
with   the  divine   law,  revelation   in- 
structs us  with  authority.     Where  is 
the  man  to  be  found  who  would  not 
impart  of  his  abundance  to  an  unhappy 
fellow-creature  perishing  in  his  pre- 
senoe  with  hunger?      Where  is  the 
community  which  would  not  execrate 
the  man  who  could  protract  his  own 
repast  while  a  neglected  human  being 
watched  at  his  board  expiring  in  the 
agonies  of  famine  ?    That  the  divine 
law  condemns  such  sordid  and  sensual 
uncharitableness,  demands  no  pro<^. 
The  two  pictures,  described  in  our 
Lord's  parable,  of  the  rich  man,  while 
on  earth,  abusing  his  prosperities,  and 
"  in  hell,  being  in  torments,"  impres- 
sively admonish  us  of  the  duties  of  our 
stewardship.     If  they  are  duties  for 
which  we  have  been  made  accountable 
at  a  heavenly  tribunal,  but  which  the 
divine  law   classes  among  voluntary 
relations  here  on  earth,  it  is,  manifestly, 
because  it  would  not  be  good  for  the 
poor  that  they  should  have  authority 
to  compel  the  observance  of  them. 
The  law  of  God  so  imposes  the  obliga- 
tion of  charity  that  it  shall  not  engen- 
der   idleness  or  encourage  improvi- 
deuce.      Therefore,    while    the    rich 
man  is  commanded  to  give,  the  poor 
are  not  privileged  to  extort.     But  the 
oblio;ation  of  the  law  is  undeniable, 
and  it  is  commensurate  with  the  talents 
confided  to  each  man's  stewardship— 
that  is,  to  his  means  and  resources,  of 
what  sort  soever  they  may  be.     Unless 
human  law  be  at  variance  with  the 
instincts  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
dictates  of  science  at  variance  with 
public    opinion    and    with    the    law 
of  God,  it  must  respect  the  spirit  of 
the  injunction  that  such  exaotions  as 
are  made  upon  a  people,  in  order  to 
provide  a  maintenance  for  their  poor, 
should  be  apportioned  to  the  ability  to 
meet  them.     We  firmly  believe  that 
superfluities  in  most  societies,  certainly 
in  ours,  are  equal  to  wants  ;  that  to  tax 
the  rich  man  in  order  to  feed  the  poor 
(if  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  a  Chris- 
tian benevolence  be  interfered  with) 
should  be  the  rule  on  which    such 
assessments  ought  to  be  made ;  and 
that  if  you  tax  the  poverty  of  one 
description  of  persons  heavily,    and 
leave  the  affluence  of  other  persons 
undiminished,  jron  will  rather  **  ctmn* 
teract  the  distributive  justice  of  Fro« 
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yidence"  than  promote  the  edifying 
ends  which  the  diversities  of  affluence 
and  destitution  are  i^pointed  to  serre 
in  the  uses  of  society. 

We  boldly  affirm,  then,  that  every 
man  who  consumes  articles  of  luxury, 
comfort,  or  necessity,  should  set  apart 
something  from  his  possessions,  should 
abridge,  if  it  be  found  requisite, 
something  from  his  enjoyments,  in 
order  that  the  poor  may  live.  We 
waive  the  question,  ought  the  claims 
of  the  poor  be  legalized  ? — we  suppose 
that  question  settled  by  our  govern- 
ment in  the  affirmative.  The  only 
nueMion  which  remains  is,  whence 
anould  a  provision  for  the  destitute  be 
procured?  and  to  this  we  unhesita- 
tingly answer,  as  we  feel  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  instincts  of  nature  teach 
'^Jrom  all  who  have  means  to  give, 
and,  especially,  from  consumers,  in  the 
processes  of  consumption.  Our  daily 
petition  to  God,  in  private  as  well  as 
public,  is,  "  give  us,"  not  "  give  me." 
We  dare  not  ask  of  our  Heavenly 
Pather  to  grant  us  the  means  of  pro- 
longing life,  unless  we  are  of  a  dispo. 
sition  to  be  careful  for  our  brother's 
wants  as  well  as  our  own.  Law 
should  learn  the  lesson  which  prayer 
teaches,  and  should  make  provision 
that  every  man  who  avails  hmiself  of 
the  advantages  of  civilized  society, 
and  employs  the  wealth  of  which  he 
is  a  steward,  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  appetite,  shall,  of  necessity,  dis- 
burse a  part  to  supply  his  poor  bro- 
ther's wants.  This  part  is  his  alms 
and  oblations  to  society— the  national 
acknowledgment  of  an  imperative 
duty — ^the  tax  paid,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Redeemer's  representatives.  His  poor. 

It  is  not  in  this  spirit  the  poor-law 
has  been  constructed.  While  it  has  im- 
posed crushing  obligations  upon  many 
who  have  been  wholly  unable  to  dis- 
charge them,  it  has  not  laid  "its  little 
finger"  on  possessions  larger  than  those 
of  princes.  It  has  left  the  luxury  of 
many  a  rich  man  unclouded,  unchas- 
tened,  unconsecrated,  and  it  has  swept, 
with  harpy  wing  and  beak,  the  simple 
board  of  many  a  poor  family,  and  left 
the  plundered  group  without  a  morsel  of 
food.  How  criminally  has  this  iniqui- 
tous system  profaned  the  name  of 
charity.  We  have  known  instances 
— ^we  Know  that  there  are  many  such — 
where  a  landed  proprietor,  acconmio- 
dating  himself  to  the  constraint  of 
times  of  rebuke  and  chastening,  has 
adjusted,  by    a    new    standard,    his 


whole  domestic  economy— has  parted 
with  servantSt  disposed  of  articles  of 
elegance  or  luxory,  made  sale  of  his 
costlier  wines,  and  omitted  to  replace 
the  more  ordinary — ^has   retrenched 
the  comforts  of  his  table— has  increased 
the  number    of  his    labourers,  and 
has  been  mulcted  to  the  amonnt  of 
more  than  half  his    income,  in  the 
form  of  poor's-rates,  to  maintain  pau- 
pers on  properties  over  which  he  hu 
not,  and  never  had,  authority  or  con- 
trol— ^paupers,  the  victims  of  some 
middleman's  rapacity,  or  the  "  used- 
up"  hands  of  a  factory,  which,  after 
having  exhausted  all  their  strength, 
and  made  lai^e  profit  from  \U  returns 
them,  in  theur  aecrepitude,  to  a  dis- 
trict which  never  had  any   benefit 
from  their  labours.     And  while  it  is 
charity  thus  to  oppress  the  £uthfiil, 
humane,  and  self-denying,  it  also  be* 
longs  to  the  same  virtue,  as  by  lav 
established,  to  leave    the   well-paid 
officials  of  the  state,  the  fundbolder, 
the  mortgagee,  in  the  untaxed  enjoy- 
ment   ot    their   great    wealth,    and 
not  to  exact,  even  from  their  luxu- 
ries and  their  sensual   indulgences, 
some  scant  offering  for  the  poor.  The 
poor  farmer  must  be  stinted  and ''  scHre 
pinched"  at  his  wretched  meals,  that 
paupers,  in  their  idleness,  may  fsre 
more  plentifully  and  more  daintily 
ihan  he.      But  the  rich  fundbolder, 
or  commissioner,  may  squander,  to  a 
most    exorbitant    profusion,  in   his 
sumptuous     festivities,      and     evea 
'*  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  ridi 
man's     table"     are     not     gathered 
up  and  given  to  the  need^r.    Truly 
could  it  oe  said,  ''the  spoils  of  the 
poor  are  in  their  houses. "    '*  The  hsip 
and  the  viol,  the  tabret,  and  pipe,  and 
wine  are  at  their  feasts ;  but  the;^  re* 
gard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither 
consider  the  operation  of  his  hands." 
**  Their  honorable  men  are  famished, 
and  their  multitude  dried  up   with 
thirst."    So  long  as  landed  i»t>perty 
could  feed  the  poor,  its  produce  was 
eaten  up,  its  owners  were  impove- 
rished, and  the  multitude  was  fed; 
when  such  supplies  were  exhausted, 
and  the  resources  from  which  they 
were  derived  were  dried  up,  horriWe 
to  tell !  thousands  of  human  beiozs 
were  abandoned  to  die  the  ghastly 
death  of  fanune ;  and  the  sumptooos 
feast,  the  song  and  dance,  went  on  as 
of  yore  in  me  gorgeous  saloons  of 
salaried  officials  oi  the  state.    It  is  a 
dreadfhl  truth  to  utter,  a  portentoos 
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theme  to  reflect  on.  The  hardy  yeo- 
manry,  the  brave,  and,  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  well-deserving,  proprie- 
tarj",  were  reduced  to  destitution — no 
thought  for  them ;  and  until  the  last 
portion  of  substance  was  withdrawn 
from  them,  the  poor  had  some  of  it.  So 
long  they  were  kept  alive ;  when  the 
land  failed  they  were  cruelly  forsaken. 
The  funds  of  the  annuitant,  the  mort- 
gagee, the  fundholder,  the  placeman 
(not  to  speak  of  commercial  "fains  and 
uncertain  professional  emoluments), 
were  sacred  against  the  cry  of  the 
poor  destitute.  The  state  took  care 
that  the  orgies  of  its  officials  should 
lose  no  jot  of  splendour.  **  Dogs,"  if 
they  list,  might  "  lick  the  sores  of  the 
dying,"  might  **  growl  over  carcase 
and  Umb"  of  the  miserable  dead — but 
the  salaries  of  men  in  office  were  punc- 
taally  paid;  to  supply  their  revels 
with  the  customary  lights,  and  odours, 
and  music — ^with  stimulating  delica- 
cies and  dainties — it  left  the  poor  to 
starve. 

And  the  multitudes  thus  cast  out  to 
perish,  the  state  had  proclaimed  as 
objects  of  its  especial  protection — had 
endowed  with  a  title  to  such  mainte- 
nance as  was  needful  for  human  life. 
Fatal  boon  1  It  encouraged  idleness, 
it  oppressed  industry,  it  ruined  pro- 
perty ;  and  when  pauperism  had  done 
its  natural  work,  and  a  destruction  of 
landed  property  was  achieved,  the  de- 
luded objects  and  victims  of  a  bad 
law  were  doomed  to  learn,  that,  al- 
though there  was  wealth  in  the  coun- 
try thrice  or  four-fold  greater  in 
amount  than  that  species  of  property 
which  had  been  given  them  to  prmr 
upon,  they  could  win  no  hope  to  benent 
by  it.  The  wealth  of  the  monied  in- 
terest was  to  be  available  for  purposes 
of  intemperance  and  vice,  but  starving 
mnltitudes  had  no  legal  claim  on  it. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  im- 
puting to  any  class  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects such  a  temperament  as  charac- 
terised the  framers  of  the  desolating 
poor-law.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  monied  interest  has  entitled  itself 
to  high  place  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
benevolent ;  that  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  many  who  belong  to  the 
professional  or  the  commercial  classes 
would  have  been  worthy  of  note  and 
praise  in  the  best  days  and  in  the 
times  of  sorest  trial  recorded  in  our 
history.  It  is  not  of  what  voluntary 
benevolence  has  done,  but  of  what  a 


law,  not  benevolent,  has  provided,  we 
are  writing;  and  we  have  not  been 
deterred  from  offerinor  our  comments 
on  the  law  by  a  feeling  of  respect  and 
gratitude  for  the  faithful  and  humane 
whom  it  could  not  influence  to  uncha- 
ritableness.  We  would  ask,  was  it 
better  to  impose  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  destitute,  as  the  new  Irish 
poor-law  has  cast  it,  on  the  classes 
who  were  suffijring  most  from  the  ca- 
lamities which  have  caused  our  dis- 
tress ?  Was  it  better,  when  landlord 
and  farmer  in  certain  districts  have 
sunk  under  the  infliction,  to  heap  up 
additional  burdens  on  victims  of  the 
same  class,  and  scarcely  less  distressed 
elsewhere,  than  it  would  be  to  make 
wealth  of  every  description  contribute 
its  part  to  alleviate  the  general  suffer- 
ing ?  Was  it  better  that  industrious 
men  should  be  ruined,  and  neglected 
paupers  in  thousands  be  starved  to 
death,  than  that  the  luxurious,  for  their 
delicacies,  and  the  general  public, 
for  their  comforts,  should  make  some 
small  acknowledgment  as  a  duty  which 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  poor  ?  Was  it  better  to 
impose  on  Lord  Farnham,  one  of  the 
best  landlords  in  the  empire,  a  poor's- 
rate  of  four  thousand  pounds  m  the 
year,  than  it  would  be  to  raise  a  rate 
to  which  Lord  Clarendon  should  yield 
some  trifling  part,  through  the  agencjr 
of  the  viceregal  festivities?  Was  it 
better  to  disable  men  who  would  other- 
wise have  employed  labourers,  than  it 
would  be  to  aid  them  in  their  wise  and 
benevolent  exertions,  and  to  lighten 
the  pressure  of  poor-laws  upon  them, 
by  throwing  part  of  the  burden  on 
parties  who  could  be  brought  in  no 
other  form  to  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  than  in  that  of  an  in- 
come-tax, or  of  duties  on  articles  of 
consumption  ? 

Unless  the  poor-law  were  designed 
to  effect  the  ruin  it  has  caused,  the 
answer  could  not  be  doubtful:  the 
rate  would  be  more  fairly  and  more 
wisely  collected  by  being  more  widely 
distributed.  If,  under  profession  of 
relieving  the  poor,  the  ruin  of  land- 
lords and  farmers  was  designed — if, 
under  pretence  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  it  were  purposed  to 
abase  and  affiict  the  country,  the 
answer  to  our  queries  would  be  diffe- 
rent ;  the  poor-law  has,  to  no  small 
extent,  fulfilled  its  mission  and  accom- 
plished its  object. 
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tUttum  iff  the  Society  of  Friends  m  Ire- 

Umd. 

'*  Pubtia,  8th  «f  Gth  moDth,  1849. 
m  m  m  • 

••  From  these  yarious  sources  a  \a.rge 
amount  of  relief  was  afforded  at  a  period 
of  great   distress,   and    many  persons 
were  preserved,  for   a  time   at  least, 
from    that    starvation   which,  without 
such    assistance,    appeared  ineTitable. 
But  we  are  saddened  by  the  conviction, 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  per- 
manent good  hae  been  done.     We  i'ecl 
that  the  condition  of  our  country  is  not 
improved,  tiiat  her  prospects  are  even 
worse,  because  her   people    have  less 
hope.     Many  of  those  who  were  most 
active  in  administering  to  the  relief  of 
their  neighbours  have  fallen  victims  to 
exertionn  of  mind  and  body  beyond  their 
capability  to    sustain.      Others    have 
withdrawn  from  the  work,  in  despair  of 
effecting  any  good.     The    pressure    of 
private  affairs,  and,  in  many  cases,  of 
pecuniary  difficulty,  has  forced  others 
to  discontinue  their  efforts.     Thus,  vo- 
luntary exertions  have  almost  ceased, 
and  even  for  the  administration  of  the 
legal  relief,  paid  agents  are  necessary 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country. 
**  The  calamity  fell  first  on  the  lowest 
class,  especially  the  labourine^  popula- 
tion of  the  south  and  west,     in  losing 
their  crop  of  potatoes,  they  lost  all,  and 
sunk  at  once  into  helpless  and  hopeless 
pauperism.       The  small  farmers  still 
preserved  hope.     With  great  exertions, 
and  submitting  in  many  cases  to  extreme 
privations,    tney  again    cropped    their 
ground.     A  second  failure  of  the  pota- 
toes pauperised  these  also.     Then  came 
the  increased  poor-rates^  heaviest  in  those 
diwtriets    which    were    least  able  to   bear 
them  s    weighing  down   many^  who,   with- 
out this  teak  harden^  might  have  stood  their 
ground;    alamin^  all  by  the  unaccus- 
tomed pressure  of  aa  undefined  taxa- 
tion ;  and  greatly  reducing  the  small  amount 
^f  capital  applicable  to  the  employment  of 
labour.     The  landed  proprietor,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  rates, 
has  been  obliged  to  leave  much  useful 
work  undone,  thus  lessening  the  num- 
ber   of  tahottrers    employed.      In    many 
caftes  his  chief  eflbrt  has  been  todiminiih 
the  poptdation   by  a  frigktfid  system  of 
wholesede  eviction^  and  thus  get  rid  of  a 
tenantry,  who,  under  happier  eircumstanees, 
Would  have  been  a  source  of  wealth,  but 
whom  bis  inability  to  employ,  after  the 
failure  of  the  potato,  had  converted  into 
a  heavy  burden.     Oespair  of  succeeding 
at  home  has  driven  and  is  still  driving 
vast  numbers  of  the  most  lndi:strious 
of  the  middle  classes  to  transfer  their 
energy,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
capital,  to  other  countries,  which  offer  a 
free  scope  for  exertion.     The  paupers  are 


men^  kept  aHve,  either  by  tiw  crowded 
workhousei,  or,  in  alarming  nuabtrt, 
depending  on  ont-door  relief;  6attfcrfr 
health  is  not  maintained.  Their  physical 
strength  is  weakened ;  their  mental  ca- 
pacity is  lowered  ;  their  moral  character 
IS  degraded.  They  are  hopeless  them- 
selves ;  and  they  offer  no  nope  to  their 
country,  except  in  the  prospect,  so  ab- 
horrent to  humanity  ana  Christian  feel- 
ing, of  their  gradual  extinction  by  death. 
Many  families  are  now  suffering  extrems 
distress,  who,  three  years  since,  enjoyed 
the  comforU  and  re6nements  of  life,  and 
administered  to  the  necessities  of  tkoss 
around  them.  Thus  we  have  seen  the 
flood  of  pauperism  widening  more  aod 
more,  engulphinf  one  class  after  ao- 
other,  rismg  higher  and  higher  in  its 
effects  on  society,  until  it  threatens,  in 
some  of  the  worst  districts,  to  swallow 
up  all  ranks  and  all  classes  within  its 
fatal  vortex. 

"  Meanwhile,  there  is  much  land  lying 
waste  which  was  formerly  eultiwated,  while 
the  strength  of  the  country  is  stanSny 
by  idle,  anxiously  asking  for  work,  and 
willing  to  accept  the  lowest  wages  f  bnl 
findin:^  no  one  to  employ  them,  hecentt 
the  owners  of  the  ground  have  not  the  mosqf 
to  pay  them,  and  the  dread  of  undefined 
taxation,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  fetvrtt 
prevent  others  from  taking  the  land  o» 
lease.^ 

Such  is  the  testimony  bonie  to  tb« 
operation  of  the  poor-law  by  a  society 
which  must  be  accepted  as  a  compe- 
tent witness.  ThekeJiefCommittse 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  has  had  a 
part  in  the  activities  of  benevolence, 
during  the  trying  season  which  bai 
not  yet  passed  away,  in  every  psrt  <rf 
Ireland  ;  and  it  now  comes  before  tb« 
public  to  declare  that  the  poor4awhfli 
been  efiectual  in  making  paapersi  hat 
that  it  has  not  maintain^,  and  caoQOl 
maintain  them.  "I  have  seen,"  saki  tki 
Archbishop  of  D  ubiin,  in  a  debate  oa  ths 
Kate  in  Aid  Bill,  «*  the  sods  of  dsrgt^ 
men  going  out  to  break  stones  on  toe 
public  roads  in  order  to  support  tfasir 
families,  and  students  in  the  unirersity 
enlistinflr  in  the  army  for  the  same  po^ 
pose.  The  poor-law  took  away  h" 
cow,  his  seed,  his  tnpleaienta  of  buf- 
bandry  from  the  poor  fanner,  and  thiii. 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  mMt 
indigent,  he  came  and  sought  rtlirf** 
the  workhouse."  The  archbiihop,  li 
must  be  acknowledged,  "sees  whaths 
foresaw."  His  anticipations  whsa 
warning  the  House  of  Lords,  toatt 
years  since,  contain  a  history  of  ws 
consequences  of  that  unhappy  ««»• 
sure,  to  which  he  offered  an  awe  but 
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uQsaooessful  resistance.  To  this  hour, 
as  it  would  seem,  he  reasons  and  warns 
in  rain.  The  promissory  principle  on 
which  British  len^islation  has  for  years 
back  been  conducted,  seems  to  demand 
that  the  promises  it  relies  on  shall 
wear  something  of  a  bankrupt  charac- 
ter. The  prophets  who  have  deceived 
the  empire  again  and  ai^aiu  continue 
to  be  her  chosen  counsellors. 

The  remedy  by  which  the  "  Friends* 
Society"  propose  to  correct  the  evils 
we  labour  under,  has  the  merit  of 
being  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
prevalent  in  our  senate,  and  has  in 
our  judgment  little  else  to  recommend 
it.  The  remedy  proposed  is,  that 
every  facility  shall  be  offered  for  the 
sale  of  estates  in  Ireland.  The  pro- 
mised result  seems  to  be,  that  lands 
would  pass  into  the  possession  of  par- 
ties who  could  give  employment  to 
labour  in  the  development  of  resources 
hitherto  unexplored,  and  who  could 
thus  at  once  diminish  pauperism  and 
auorment  the  wealth  of  Ireland. 

To   this  mode  of  redress  our  first 
objection  is,  that  it  is  unjust.     There 
are  two  classes  of  poor  persons  in  Ire- 
land— one   consisting  of  those  whom 
the  poor-law  found  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution ;  the  other,  of  those  whom  it 
reduced  to  such  a  state.      To  us  it 
would   seem,   if  justice   is   to   be   an 
element  in  our  system  of  law,  that  we 
ahould  endeavour  to  remedy  the  evils 
we  have  caused,  as  well  as  those  we 
have    compassiomited.        The     potato 
blight     impoverished    the     labouring 
classes   in   Ireland,    arid    the   British 
parliament    enacted    a   poor-law    for 
(heir   relied     The  poor-law   has  im- 
poverished owners   and  occupiers  of 
land — are  they  to  be  relieved  ?     Yes ; 
they  are  to  be  empowered,  that  is, 
compelled,  to    sell  their    properties. 
But  the  possession  of  property  is  not 
the  malady  they  labour  under ;  it  is 
depreciation — ^very  great  depreciation 
of  property   which   constitutes   their 
embarrassments  and  distress.     If  jus- 
tice is  to  be  doue,  this  is  oue  of  the 
evils  which  demands  a  remedy.     The 
poor-law  entering  into  Ireland  as  the 
ally  of  famine  and  free  trade,  has  re« 
duced  the  value  of  property  sixty  per 
cent,  or  more:  and  the  remedy  pro- 
posed to  meet  this  grievous  affliction 
18  to  transfer  property  from  the  ruined 
owners  at  a  third  of  the  price  they 
paid  for  it,  or  a  third  of  its  valuation 
when  it  came  to  them  by  inheritance. 
When  a  proposal   is   liftble  tp  a 


charge  of  injustice  like  this,  we  think 
it  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  further 
examination.  **  I  have  a  scheme  to 
propose  for  the  advantage  of  the  state, 
out  it  is  unjust,"  is  a  proposition 
which  should  not  find  more  favour 
with  a  Christian  than  it  found  in  % 
heathen  commonwealth.  Perhaps  it 
is  in  deference  to  those  instincts  or 
principles  by  which  injustice  would  bo 
discountenanced,  that  modern  projec- 
tors do  not  name  it  among  the  inci- 
dents of  their  plans  and  speculations. 
Neither  Mr.  Bright,  nor  Lord  John 
Russell,  nor  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ask  per- 
mission to  propose  a  demoralising  mea- 
sure of  e-xpediency ;  they  merely  say 
that  it  is  good  for  the  country  and  the 
poor  that  estates  shall  be  sold.  The 
peculiarity  of  compelling  sales  at  quar- 
ter price  may  concern  owners,  encunu 
brancers,  minors,  and  others,  who  have 
a  reversionary  interest  in  the  property 
to  be  made  away  with ;  but  their  ruin 
is  not  to  be  paraded  before  parliament 
or  the  public,  nor  is  a  thought  of  it  to 
retard  the  march  of  national  improve- 
ment. It  is  certain,  we  are  tola,  that 
the  country  will  improve  under  the 
new  system,  if  we  only  change  the 
lauded  proprietary.  Should  not  the 
ousted  owners  be  satisfied  by  beinff 
taught  to  feel  that  their  ruin  was  inevi- 
table  ;  or  if  they  are  too  selfish  to  re- 
joice that  their  penury  has  had  ample 
compensation  in  the  public  good, 
should  the  nation  take  any  thought  for 
their  sufferings  ? 

But,  we  are  strongly  persuaded,  in- 
justice is  ever  inexpedient.  To  enact 
laws  which  virtually  plunder  one  class 
of  persons  that  another  class  may  be 
fed,  is  to  do  a  certain  wrong,  and*  as 
the  experiment  of  our  poor-laws  hm 
proved,  may  be  to  fail  of  the  contin- 
gent advantages.  We  have  testimony 
to  this  effect  from  parties  whose  autho* 
rity  can  less  be  disputed  even  than 
that  of  the  most  active  agents  of  volun- 
teer relief  societies.  The  Poor-law 
Commissioners  themselves  have  col. 
lected  and  published  evidence  of  un  ■ 
deniable  authority  as  to  the  pernicious 
effects  which  have  resulted  from  the 
system  thev  administered. 

The  eighth  series  of  papers  pab- 
lished  by  the  commissioners  afiordt 
some  information  as  to  the  state  of  our 
poor  and  of  the  country,  through  the 
close  of  the  last  year,  and  to  the  month 
of  February  in  this.  In  January  last 
they  issued  a  circular  to  the  temporary 
inspectors  and  vke-guardiaasj  contain- 
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ing  a  list  of  queries,  of  which  the 
foUowing  was  one  :•— "  Are  the  means 
of  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  ez« 
hausted,  or  likely  soon  to  be  exhaust- 
ed, and  if  so,  how  is  this  proyed?" 
'*HaTe  you  a  surgeon/'  The  quere 
produced,  as  might  hare  been  antici- 
pated, answers,  exhibiting  sad  variety 
of  wretchedness.  We  shml  endeavour 
to  convey  the  spirit  of  them  :— 

*•  Ulster  ;  County  Caran ;  CootehiU 
Union. — The  means  of  many  of  the  pro* 
prietors  are,  I  fear,  either  exhausted  or 
nearly  so." — p.  4. 

**  Connaugnt ;  County  Mayo ;  Bal- 
Hna. — Thousands  of  acres  formerly  oc- 
cupied and  cultivated,  have  now  the 
appearance  of  being  devastated  by'an 
enemy." — p.  6. 

"  Labourers  hardly  able  to  work 
.^a  robust  man  rarely  to  be  met  with — 
most  of  the  landlords  cannot  pay  for 
work — ^those  who  can  are  afraid  of  the 
undefined  prospect  of  rates.*' — p.  7. 

**  Erris  ;  District  of  Ballina.— -The 
obstacle  to  the  collection  of  the  rates  is 
the  very  general  destitution  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  lower  class,  and  the 
almost  universal  bankruptcy  of  the 
higher  class."— -p.  11. 

"  Mayo  and  Sligo  ;  Swineford. — The 
means  of  proprietors  and  occupants  are 
exhausted ;  their  lands  waste  ;  their 
privations  severe.  One-half  of  the  oc- 
cupants little  better  in  circumstances 
than  the  recipients  of  relief." — ^p.  13. 

*'  Mayo  ;  Castlebar. — Means  of  the 
principal  portion  of  the  proprietors  and 
occupiers  likely  to  be  exhausted ;  lands 
in  great  quantities  laid  waste,  neither 
paying  rent,  taxes,  nor  yielding  crops.'* 
— p.  17. 

•  *  Mayo ;  Westport .  — Farmers  of  from 
three  to  four  acres  have  given  up  their 
holdings,  and  left  the  lands  waste ; 
proprietors  unable  to  reclaim  them, 
being,  with  but  few  exceptions,  reduced 
to  most  straitened  circumstances." — . 
p.  18. 

"  Mayo  and  Galwa^ ;  Ballinrobe. — 
Proprietors  and  occupiers  are  in  a  most 
embarrassed  state  for  funds ;  the  few 
who  gave  employment  cease  to  do  so, 
some  for  want  of  means,  and  some 
lest  their  improvements  be  subject  to 
additional  taxation."— pp.  21,  22. 

"  Gal  way ;  Ciifden. — Means  of  pro- 
prietors and  occupiers  exhausted,  or 
nearly  so ;  many  who  paid  rates  last 
year  are  now  in  the  workhouse.  Those 
who  employed  labourers  cannot  do  so 
now."— p.  23. 

"Oalway  ;     Galway    Union With 

very  few  exceptions,  the  means  of  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers  are  exhaust- 
ed."—p.  27. 

**  Galway ;  Gort—- Lands  surrendered. 


deserted,  waste;  roofless  cottages; 
absence  of  cattle,  sheep,  stadu  of  corn, 
pits  of  potatoes,  give  many  districts  a 
disheartening  and  desolate  appearance ; 
httle  employment  for  labourers,  little 
preparation,  unless  in  proprietors'  de- 
mesnes,  for  a  future  crop.* — p.  28w 

"  Galway  and  Roscommon ;  BalliDS- 
sloe  Union. — Means  of  many  proprietors 
and  occupiers  are  already  ezhaosted, 
and  those  of  more  are  becoming  so.**— 
p.  35. 

'*  Galway ;  Tuam.— The  proprietors 
and  ratepayers  in  general  are  quite 
exhausted  as  to  means.** — p.  34. 

'*  Sligo  ;  Sli^o  Union.— Rates  well 
collected,  considering  the  impoverisbed 
state  of  the  union.  As  to  the  means  of 
the  proprietors  being  exhausted,  I  saj, 
they  decidedly  are." — p.  40. 

**  Leitrim ;  Manorfaamilton. — Metns  of 
proprietors  and  occupiers  are  exhausted; 
many  townlands  waste  and  deserted."— 
p.  41. 

'*  Leitrim  ;  Mohill. — ^Qreat  majority 
of  the  resident  proprietors  have  not 
capital,  or  have  merely  sufficient  (or 
farming  purposes.  The  means  of  the 
occupiers  are  exhausted,  or  nearly  so."— 
p.  41. 

"  Leitrim  and  Roscommon ;  Carrick> 

on-Shannon Means  of  small  occupiers 

and  proprietors  for  the  most  part  ex- 
hausted, or  likely  soon  to  be  exhausted." 
—p.  48. 

*' Roscommon,  Mavo,  and  Gtlway; 
Castlerea  Union. — The  means  of  very 
many  proprietors  are  very  much  re- 
duced, ana  a  great  many  occupiers  hats 
surrendered  their  land,  stating  thst 
from  the  low  price  of  agricultum  pro- 
duce, and  the  pressure  of  taxation,  thej 
are  unable  to  employ  labourers,  or  to 
pay  even  what  might  be  considered  s 
moderate  rent." — ^p.  52. 

"  Roscommon  and  Galway ;  Rosooo* 
mon  Union. — The  resources  of  sU 
classes  of  ratepayers  are  now  very  eoo* 
siderably  exhausted." — p.  53. 

"  Roscommon  and  Westmeath ;  Atb- 
lone  Union. — The  means  of  all  classet 
are  seriously  curtailed,  but  from  tbe 
small  occupiers  nothing  is  to  be  expect- 
ed at  present." — p.  56. 

'*  Longford  and  Roscommon ;  Lod^' 
ford  Union. — In  many  cases  the  means 
of  the  proprietors  exhausted,  so  far  as 
regards  any  annual  benefit  from  the 
land,  and  in  still  more  numeroos  cssh, 
tbe  means  of  the  occupiers,  at  least, 
those  means  which  are  avMlable  to  tbe 
enforcement  of  rates,  are  exhausted.'— 
p.  69. 

»*  Longford,  Westmeath,  aBdCsran; 
Granard  Union. — Avulable  metns  of 
proprietors  and  occupiers  are  eshaost- 
ed.'^— p.  62. 

*'  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Csrao ; 
Kells  Union Smaller  dass  of  oeca- 
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piers  entirely  ezhaiuted  ;  several  of  the 
largo  proprietors  insoWent,  or  unable 
to  meet  their  demands.  The  low  price 
of  agricultural  produce  scarcely  affords 
a  remunerating  price  even  for  the  labour 
on  the  land." — p.  65. 

"  Kilkenny;  Kilkenny An  amount 

could  not  be  collected  this  year  equal  to 
what  was  collected  last  year.  The 
difficulty  of  collection,  caused  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  ratepayers  meeting  the 
demand  with  dimini-^hed  means." — p.  69. 

•*  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary  ;  Callan. — 
Means  of  the  smaller  classes  of  occupiers, 
generally  speaking,  in  a  low  condition.'* 
—p.  69, 

"  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and  Car  low. — 
Considerable  distress  prevails  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  ratepayers." — 
p.  70. 

••  Waterford  and  Kilkenny ;  Water- 
ford. — A  great  number  of  small  land- 
holders under  ejectment,  and  all  classes 
appear  to  feol  the  severe  pressure  of  the 
times." — ^p.  71. 

**  Tipperary ;  Cashel. — The  means  of 
numbers  of  the  occupiers  are  already 
exhausted,  or  very  nearly  so.  The 
means  of  proprietors  not  generally  so 
low,  but  they  also  are  in  a  very  reduced 
condition.  Both,  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  process  of  exhaustion." — pp.  74,  75. 

**  Tipperary  ;    Thurles Means    of 

many  proprietors  and  occupiers  have 
been  very  much  diminished  by  the  events 
of  the  last  three  or  four  years.  One 
proprietor,  a  deputy-lieutenant,  assured 
me  lately,  that  in  the  event  of  being 
forced  to  pay  another  rate,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  break  up  his  establishment 
and  leave  the  country,  as  he  had  not 
received  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  rental 
since  1846."— p.  80. 

••  Tipperary,  King's  Co.  and  Queen's 
Co. ;  Koscrea. — With  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  means  of  proprietors  are 
exhausted ;  the  means  of  occupiers  are 
also  exhausted." — p.  83. 

*•  Clare  and  Qalway ;  Scariff— With 
some  exceptions,  the  means  of  the  pro- 


prietors and  occupiers  in  this  union  are 
every  day  becoming  more  exhausted. 
This  is  notorious." — p.  83. 

"Clare;   Ennis The  means  of  all 

classes  in  the  Ennis  Union  seriously  de- 
teriorated by  the  agency  of  the  famine, 
except  those  having  property  not  connected 
with  /anc/."— p.  85. 

"  Clare  ;  Ennistymon. — The  tenant 
being  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  it  follows 
as  a  consequence,  that  the  landlord 
becomes  embarrassed,  in  difficulties, 
and  in  many  cases,  wholly  unable  to 
meet  his  engagements." — p.  87. 

*•  Clare  ;  Kilrush. — The  ratepayers 
in  this  union  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
paid  their  rates  honestly  and  cheerfully, 
while  suffering  severe  privations.*^ — ^p.  89. 

**  Limerick;  Rathkeale. — Means  of  a 
number  of  occupiers  and  proprietors 
more  or  less  exhausted." — p.  92. 

"  Limerick ;  Newcastle — Proprietors 
and  occupiers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
in  very  distressed  circumstances." — 
p.  93. 

"  Kerry  ;  Dingle. — Means  of  both 
proprietors  and  occupiers,  if  not  quite 
exhausted,  very  soon  will  be.'* — p.  98. 

**  Kerry  ;  Kenmare,* — No  room  to 
doubt  the  exhaustion  of  means  of  occu- 
piers of  land,  and  that  those  of  proprie- 
tors and  those  dependant  on  tnem  are 
in  an  equally  exhausted  state." — p.  lOO. 

*•  Cork  ;  Bantry The  means  of  oc- 
cupiers and  proprietors  are  nearly  or 
quite  exhaused,  and  not  likely  to  im- 
prove."—p.  102. 

"  Cork  and  Kerry ;  Kanturk. — Means 
of  proprietors  and  large  occupiers  great- 
ly deteriorated ;  means  of  small  farmers 
nearly  exhausted." — p.  105. 

"  Cork ;  Macroom Means  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  occupiers  in  the  western 
and  northern  divisions  of  the  union  are 
nearly  exhausted." — p.  106. 

"  Cork  ;  Cork. — Proprietors  and  oc- 
cupiers severely  pressed,  not  obtaining 
remunerating  prices  for  the  produce  of 
farms,  and  from  loss  of  the  potato  crop, 
&c."— p.  107. 


*  This  union  has  acquired  a  very  unenviable  celebrity,  owing  to  the  testimony 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  the  Rev.  John  O'Sullivan,  the  witness  who  de- 
clarcHl  that  he  valued  the  poor-laws  for  the  facilities  they  afforded  of  annoying  and 
mulcting  landlords.  The  following  remarks  from  the  graphic  pen  of  Colonel 
Clark,  temporary  inspector  of  the  union,  are  worthy  of  attention : — 

*'  There  is  no  social  evil  eidsting  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  save  that  of  combining 
for  deliberate  assassination,  that  has  not  its  ramifications  in  this  union.  Middle- 
men, with  all  the  consequences  of  infinitessimal  sub* letting;  political  agitation, 
which,  though  now  slumbering,  has  produced  its  demoralizing  effects ;  religious 
animosity,  habits  of  idleness,  with  all  their  vicious  fruits — these,  combined  with  a 
state  of  semi- barbarism,  consequent  on  remoteness  of  geographical  position  and 
non-intercourse  with  the  civilized  world,  are  sufficiently  evident  causes  of  the  exist- 
ing destitution ;  and  although  it  may  be  universally  affirmed  that  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  is  the  true  and  onlv  cause,  I  cannot  but  express  mv  conviction  that  it 
only  hastened  that  crisis,  which  was  long  since  foreseen  to  be  inevitable  by  every 
reflective  man  having  a  knowledge  of  the  country." — Report  on  Kenmare  Union, 
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*'  Cork ;  Fermoy. — lleani  of  propri«- 
tort  and  oooupiers  exhausted  or  very 
nearly  so." — p.  108. 

This  is  a  harrowing  detail.  We 
have  notf  it  is  true*  given  evidence 
from  all  the  districts  on  which  the  in- 
spectors and  vice-gaardians  reported. 
Some  representations,  it  may  he  said* 
were  of  a  more  cheery  nature.  We 
lay  them  before  the  reader : — 

"  Ulster ;  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  and 
Cavan ;  Bnniskillen  Union — We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  means  of 
proprietors  in  thi&  district  are  exhausted, 
nor  likely  soon  to  be  so,  but  we  believe 
that  the  occupier»t  even  of  large  farms, 
and  who  pay  only  a  moderate  renifor  theif 
land  are  daily  growing  worse,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  holders  of  small  farms,  say 
from  three  to  six  or  seven  acres,  and 
who  were  ratepayers  one  or  tvco^  years 
since,  are  now  receiving  relief  in  the 
workhouse" — p.  3. 

"  Mayo  and  Gal  war ;  Ballinasloe 
Union. — The  means  of  the  majority  of 
proprietors  and  occupiers  are  not  ex- 
oau^ted,  nor  soon  likely  to  be,  but  there 
are  some  of  both  classes  in  very  strait- 
ened circumstances.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  proprietors  and  occu- 
piers are  in  a  most  embarrassed  state 
for  funds.  Many  of  the  former  have  large 
tracts  waste,  and  there  is  also  a  great 
scarcity  of  stock  upon  the  lands  in  ge- 
neral."—pp.  20,  21. 

*'  Galway  ;    Loughrea The  middle 

class  of  farmers  are  still  possessed  of 
money  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
the  large  extent  of  land  which  has  been 
thrown  into  pasturage,  and  stocked  with 
sheep  and  cattle  afford  amplo  means  in 
most  parts  of  the  union  of  providing  for 
the  rate.  Ratepayers  valued  at  from 
£50  to  XIO  will  in  a  shoH  time  be  ob- 
liged to  purchase  food  for  their  families, 
which  will  press  severely  on  tlieir  already 
much  exhausted  resources,  .  .  The 
converting  of  large  tracts  of  land,  hi- 
therto under  tillage,  and  furnishing  em- 
ployment and  support  to  numerous  per- 
sons, Into  pasturage,  tend,  as  they  natu^ 
rally  must  do,  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
the  destitute  condition  of  the  poor  in  this 
union  J* — p.  84. 

*'  Roscommon,  Siigo,  and  Mayo  ; 
Boyle  Union. — The  means  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  occupiers  are  not  exhaust- 
ed, nor  in  this  union  is  society  dissolving 
so  rapidly  into  that  common  mass  of 
destitution  as  we  are  told  is  becoming 
general  elsewhere  [Vice  Guardians,  Jan. 
23,  1849].  The  majority  of  the  rate- 
payers will  be  whofly  unable  to  pay 
another  rate  until  harvest,  as  their  means 
appear  completehf  exhausted  [Tempo- 
rary Inspector,  <'eb.  5,  1849].''--^.  50. 
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'« Weetneath;  lioUiiigar — TbeBeuis 
of  the  propiieton  aad  ooeapten  are  sot 
exhausted,  although  im  mamy  uufeaca 
they  are  very  liauted.  In  a  few  of  the 
divisions  throughout  the  anion*  where 
poverty  exists  to  a  great  extent,  tbe 
occupiers  are  unable  to  meet  the  land- 
lord's demand  for  rent,  and  eon&equent- 
ly  the  means  of  the  proprietors  as  well 
as  the  occupiers  of  those  diYlstons  an 
greatly  exhausted." — ^p.  67- 

''  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Cavao ; 
Old  Castle  Union. — No  reason  to  believe 
that  the  means  of  the  proprietors  im  the 
Meath  district  are  exhanated,  or  likely 
soon  to  be  exhausted.  ...  Is  the 
Cavan  district,  in  the  electoral  divisions 
of  Castlerattan  and  BaUyjanBesdoff,  lu- 
derstand  that  the  orcumstanoes  of  both 
proprietors  and  occupiers  are  very  dif- 
ferent to  those  of  their  neighbours  in 
Meath,  and  that  a  few  more  rates  struck 
its  the  union  would  soon  exAumet  their  re- 
sources/'— p.  63. 

"  Meath  ;  Trim. — No  reason  to  think 
that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  of  meet- 
ing by  a  rate  any  destitution  likely  to 
occur ;  and  further,  from  the  wiUiegnsss 
hitherto  evinced  by  the  ratepayers,  and 
the  continued  exertions  of  the  coUeetors, 
of  whose  upright  conduct  and  general 
activity  we  take  this  opportunitv  to 
report,  we  see  no  reason  to  appreaend 
th^  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  the  collection  of  such  a  rate." — p.  6&, 
*'  King's  County  and  Weetmcath; 
Tullamore  Union. — We  cannot  say  that 
the  funds  of  the  proprietors  are  altoge- 
ther exhausted,  although  they  in  many 
instances  complain  bitterly.  There  will 
be  a  large  amount  of  arrears  at  the 
close  of  the  collection  of  the  preseU 
rate  in  Tullamore  division  where  Am 
parties  rated  have  hud  mo  means  ofpayisy, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  will  even- 
tually come  upon  the  proprietors," — p.  67. 

**  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary;  CaUaa. 
— As  regards  the  proprietors  in  this 
union,  their  rents  have  been  Oakiug  into 
account  the  existing  distres*  ^tke  time*) 
pretty  well  paid  them.  .  .  .  The 
means  of  the  smaller  class  of  occupiers, 
generally  speahing,  is  in  a  low  condttion-" 
—p.  69. 

''Tipperary  and  Waterford;  Cjon- 
mel. — No  reason  why  innds  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  the  destitute  in  tfas 
union  should  not  be  raised  by  rates,  pro- 
Ttded  they  are  judiciously  and  economi- 
cally administered.  .  .  The  farmers 
also  having  suflFered  by  the  very  defective 
yield  of  wheat,  during  last  season,  and 
from  the  low  prices  in  the  markets^  and 
feeling  pressed  by  the  poor  rates,  endea- 
vour to  curtail  their  expenditure.  The 
supply  of  labour,  in  short,  is  at  present 
much'beyond  the  demand  for  it." — f .  7^ 

*•  Tipnerary  and  Limerick ;    Tipp«- 
rarj.-J&eans  of  proprietors  and  ecca- 
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pi«rs  not  ezhantted,  nor  likely  to  be  so 
DT  aay  rate  necessary  for  supporting  the 
poor,  altboagh  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  circufMHances  of  these  classes 
are  much  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
last  three  years  of  national  distress." — 
p.  7i. 

••  Tipperary  and  Galway  ;  Nenagh. 
— I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  means  of  proprietors  and  occupiers 
are  not  yet  so  exhausted  as  to  interfere 
with  the  collection  of  the  rate.'' — p.  83. 

•*  Kerry  ;  Tralee. — Generally  speak- 
inn-f  I  do  not  think  the  means  of  either 
proprietors  or  occupiers  are  exhausted 
yet :  but  should  destitution  continue  to 
the  extent  it  has,  much  longer,  I  fear  I 
could  not  speak  so  favourably.  No  dip- 
honesty  on  the  part  of  either  collectors 
or  ratepayers." — p.  97. 

"  Kerry ;  Killarney Great  exertions 

have  been  made  in  this  union  to  relieve 
the  destitute  from  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  without  soliciting  aid 
from  government  or  the  British  Relief 
AssociattoD.  It  is  a  matter  of  inference 
rather  than  evidence  from  the  vice- 
guardians'  reply,  that  they  do  not  consi- 
der the  means  of  owners  or  occupiers 
exhausted."— p.  104. 

When  the  fair  side  of  the  picture  is 
no  brighter  than  this,  it  can  but  little 
relieve  the  lineaments  of  gloom  and 
discouragement.  We  have  not  en- 
deavoured to  deepen  the  traces  of 
despondency,  nor  have  we  intention- 
ally omitted  any  incident  which  could 
give  the  piece  a  more  cheerful  char- 
acter ;  and,  if  we  have  not  been  very 
unskilful  in  our  interpretation  of  evi- 
dence, we  would  say  that  the  few 
instanoes  in  which  debilitated  pro- 
prietors and  occupiers  are  represented 
as  yet  able  to  endure  some  fur- 
ther depletion,  are  not  less  condemna- 
tory of  laws  which  have  so  far  reduced 
them,  than  even  those  deplorable 
cases  in  which  they  are  represented  as 
having  yielded  the  last  drop  that  can 
be  drawn  from  them  without  drawing 
the  last  breath  of  life  with  it. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  fifty-seven 
unions,  containing  a  population  of 
more  than  four  millions  of  human 
beings,  and  valued  at  considerably 
more  than  five  millions  sterling,  more 
than  half  the  population — nearly  half 
the  valuation,  for  Ireland— Xaring" 
once,  we  should  rather  have  said,  sucn 
a  population,   and  rated   at  such  a 


valuation.    At  this  moment,  we  be- 
lieve the  people  to  have  been  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  value  to  be  very 
much  below  the  valuation.     We  spare 
the  reader  further  proofs  of  the  indi- 
gence to  which  the  country  has  been 
reduced,    as    found    in     answers    to 
the    circulars    inquiring    as    to    the 
clothing  of  the  people,  and  as  to  their 
transactions  with  pawnbrokers.     Suf- 
fice   it    to    say,   every    attribute    of 
poverty,   debasement,     decline,     and 
ruin  is  now   discernible    among  the 
characteristics  of  our  social  condition. 
Let  no  man  tempt  God,   by  saying 
that  this  desolation  is  ascribable  to  the 
potato  blight.      No — it   is    the    dis- 
grace  and    the  sin   of   most  unwise 
legislation.     We  do  not  undertake  to 
say,  that  any  three  years  within  our  me- 
mory have  been  so  fraught  with  agricul- 
tural calamity  as  those  through  which 
we  have  recently  passed ;  but  we  must 
remember,  thankfully,  that  during  no 
period    of  the  same  extent  has  the 
bounty  of  generous  and  pious  hearts 
poured   so  rich   a  stream   upon  our 
country.      Remembering  this    unpa- 
ralleled mercy,    as    a    compensation 
attendant  on  our  afflictions,  we  would 
confidently  afiirm,   that  Ireland  has 
successfully  struggled    through  diffi- 
culties not  less  mrmidable  than  those 
which,  by  the  aid  of  legislation,  have 
recently   overcome  her.      The  earth 
has  been  smitten  with  sterility — pes- 
tilence has  been  breathed  upon   the 
air — commerce  has  been  arrested,  and 
has  drooped — and  the  charities  of  be- 
nevolent men  have  been  blessed  to 
deliver  the  land.     Potatoes  have  been 
sold  at   Is.   3d.   per  stone,    oatmeal 
at   7s.    6d. — typhus    fever  and   cho- 
lera have  been   sent    amongst    us— 
bankruptcy  has,  by  its  cfTects,  impo- 
verished whole  masses  of  our  people 
— trade  has  stood  still ;  but  the  coun- 
try has  recovered,  because  legislation 
never  before  was  so  inconsiderate  or 
malignant. 

During  the  period  that  elapsed  be- 
tween those  two  momentous  epochs-^ 
in  one  of  which  rebellion  had  been 
put  down,  and  in  the  other  disafiection 
and  sedition  had  obtained  a  signal 
concession* — from  the  year  1798  to 
1829,  Ireland  passed  through  many 
severe  afflictions :  how  she  survived 
them    has    been    placed    on   record. 


*  We  allude  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  *^  Emancipation,"  and  to  the  manner 
n  whieli  it  w*s  carried,  rather  than  to  the  measure  considered  in  itself. 
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In  the  year  1830,  when  the  Tory  partv 
had  broken  in  the  shock  in  whica 
*'  Emancipation"  was  carried,  and  the 
Whigs  were  waiting  the  moment  when 
they  were  to  enter  and  take  possession, 
there  was  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland — 
a  committee  which  was  predominantly, 
we  may  affirm,  '•  Whig"  in  its  consti- 
tution and  character.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  evidence  taken  before  it,  we 
lay  before  the  reader : — 

'*  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  State  of  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1830. 

**JOHN  MUSOROVE,   ESQ.,   WATERPORI). 

'*  Is  there  any  improTement  within 
your  knowledge  in  tne  habits  of  the 
people? — Very  great  among  the  better 
class  of  farmers.  Are  the  number  of 
slated  houses  increasine^? — Very  con- 
siderably. Has  the  clothing  of  the  peo- 
ple improved  in  your  experience  ? — Very 
considerably  since  the  removal  of  duties 
between  England  and  Ireland.  Have 
you  observed  the  extension  of  bakeries 
m  the  country  ? — Yes,  certainly :  in 
country  villages  and  towns  you  find  a 
much  greater  ^nnmber  of  bakers  than 
there  were  a  few  years  ago. 

"CAPTAIN  ROBERT   OWEN,  WEXFORD. 

**  Is  the  agriculture  of  the  County 
Wexford  in  a  state  of  improvement,  or 
stationary? — It  is  in  a  state  of  very 
rapid  improvement.  Is  the  number  of 
slated  houses  in  the  country  increasing  ? 
— Increasing  every  day,  kc, 

'*  MR.  JOHN  LOUGHLIN,  BALLINA,  M ATO. 

"  Are  the  habits  of  the  people  improv- 
ing within  your  observation  ? — .They 
are.  Is  their  clothing  improving  ? — 
Certainly.  Is  the  description  of  house 
improved  ? — Considerably  in  the  town, 
and  I  notice  it  in  the  country  also. 
Have  the  number  of  small  bake-houses 
in  the  villages  extended  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Tes ;  I  hear  the  flour-deal- 
ers speak  of  it. 

"CHARLES    WTB   WILLIAMS,    ESQ., 
LIVERPOOL. 

"  Have  you  perceived  amongst  this 
class  of  persons  in  Ireland,  since  this 
new  intercourse  has  been  established, 
an  improvement  in  their  clothing  and 
their  mode  of  life? — A  considerable 
improvement  is  very  visible  in  their 
clothing.  The  inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool are  quite  aware  of  the  altered 
appearance  of  even  the  Irish  reap- 
ers. They  no  longer  come  in  the 
tattered  clothes  they  formerly  appeared 
in ;  they  are  getting  ashamed  of  their 
old  clothes,  and  are,  apparently,  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  persons.^ 


"  Mr.  Mabony  observes—*  That  the 
state  of  the  peasantry  has  improved 
very  rapidly  of  late  years ;  that  the 
country  has  greatly  altered  for  the 
better;  that  the  peasantry  are  better 
clothed,  and  in  every  way  seem  to  be 
more  comfortable,  and  that  their  hottses 
are  improving." — Report,  p.  4. 

"The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wig. 
gins,  an  English  land-agent,  in  describ- 
ing the  south-west  of  Ireland,  is  equal!; 
satisfactory — •  A  very  great  improTe- 
ment  has  taken  place,  in  all  respects, 
during  the  last  twenty-two  years*;  tod 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  bis  examination 
he  adds — *  I  think  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  has  been  more  rapid  than  anj 
improvement  I  ever  saw  in  England  in 
any  large  tract  of  country.* "— /W. 

We  shall  add  two  extracts  £rom 
the  testimony  of  two  witnes.<(e8,  which 
we  hold  to  be  not  the  less  pertinent 
that  they  contain  the  opinions  of  able 
and  experienced  men  on  the  subject 
of  poor-laws  for  Ireland,  as  well  as 
their  testimony  to  the  improvemeat  of 
the  country :— 

<*  Jakes  Wbale,  Esq.~1698.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  system  of  compnl- 
sory  relief  could  be  introduced  into 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment,  witboot 
being  productive  of  serious  and  perau» 
nent  evils. 

"  Of  what  kind  ?— I  have  never  met 
a  peasantry  who  are  as  well  disposed  u 
the  Irish  are  to  exert  themselves  for  Um 
provision  of  a  maintenance.  I  think 
that  the  effect  of  a  legal  provision  of 
relief  to  those  who  might  repressat 
themselves  to  be  incapable  of  work- 
ing, or  otherwise  destitute,  would  bring 
such  an  immense  body  of  claimant^  on 
that  fund,  for  relief,  as  would  immo- 
diately  destroy  it :  it  would  render  it 
impossible  to  collect  adequate  fonds  for 
their  relief,  &c. 

"  1701.  Do  you  consider  that  there 
is  a  spirit  of  improvement  now  actio; 
in  Ireland,  which  tends  to  produce  those 
beneficial  results? — In  every  qnarter, 
in  every  comer,  I  may  say,  of  Irelsnd, 
evidences  of  growing,  and  rapidlj* 
growing,  improvement  may  be  per- 
ceived. 

"  1702.  Was  that  evidently  such  with- 
in your  own  observation,  as  within  the 
interval  between  your  first  visit  tad 
your  last  to  Ireland,  to  show  yon,  by 
your  own  experience,  that  these  im- 
provements were  going  on  ? — It  is,  from 
my  first  visit  np  to  the  last  hour  I  was 
in  Ireland. 

"  1703.  Do  you  consider  that  it  tf 
safer  to  rely  on  that  spirit  of  unprorc- 
ment,  than  to  introduce  any  system  of 
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compulsory  assessment,  with  a  view  to 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  ? — I  am  de- 
cidedlj  of  that  opinion." 

••  A.R.  Bla&e,  Chief  Remembrancer, 
April  28,  1830. 

"  3765.  Do  you  consider  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  compulsory  system  of  relief 
Tor  the  distress  that  exists  in  Ireland, 
could  act  upon  the  causes  that  have 
produced  that  distress,  and  thereby 
hwLTe  a  tendency  to  check  the  recur- 
rence of  those  causes  ? — I  think  quite 
tfae  contrary. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  state  the  rea- 
sons for  your  opinion  ? — I  think  the 
evil  policy  so  long  pursued  towards 
Ireland — a  policy  which  kept  the  coun. 
try  continually  distracted,  which  palsied 
industry,  and  prevented  anything;  like 
natural  union — ^as  been  the  {;rcat  cause 
of  want  and  misery  in  Ireland.  That 
cause  is  now  removed  ;  but  the  people 
have  not  as  yet  sulflciently  learned  to 
venerate  themselves  as  men :  it  is  by 
teaching  them  to  do  so,  and  affording 
them  means  of  profitable  employment, 
that  you  can  effect  a  solid  improvement 
in  the  country.  A  compulsory  provi- 
sion for  the  poor  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  those  independent  feel- 
ings and  industrious  haoits  through 
which  alone  I  look  for  the  regeneration 
of  Ireland. 

"3767.  Independently  of  political 
causes,  do  you  not  conceive  that  there 
exists,  at  present,  in  Ireland,  in  the 
condition  of  society,  the  management 
of  land,  and  other  matters,  causes  that 
tend  to  produce  a  mass  of  distress  in 
that  country  at  all  times  ? — I  conceive 
that  those  causes  are  upon  the  decline 
in  Ireland.  I  think — I  speak  from  a 
g^ood  deal  of  examination  into  the  sub- 
ject— that  Ireland  is  becoming,  from 
day  to  day,  more  and  more  prosperous, 
that  capital  is  spreading  throughout 
Ireland;  and  in  proportion  as  capital 
does  spread,  so  will  the  general  state  of 
all  classes  be  improved." 

Such  was  Ireland  as  a  Whi^  ml- 
niBtry  received  it  from  their  Tory 
predecessors — what  it  is  now  the  re- 
ports of  their  officials  mournfully  in- 
struct US.  Friends  and  partisans  of 
ministers  may  ascribe  our  miseripi  to 
a  visitation  of  nature.     We  do  not 


deny  that  the  potato  bliffht  had  its  part 
in  the  calamities  which  haye  followed* 
but  we  affirm  that  the  law  had  its  part 
also.     Failing  crops  had  their  effect 
directly  upon  one  part  of  our  people ; 
injurious  laws  exerted  a  pernicious 
influence  on  all.     Never  was  there 
legislation  more  unworthy  a  just,  a 
generous,  and  a  merciful  nation ;  never 
was  there  legislation  more  abhorrent 
to  the  principles  of  sound  wisdom,  as 
declared  and  acted  upon  for  ages  of 
British  rule.     In  the  distribution  of 
lands  placed  at  the  disposal  of  succes- 
sive sovereigns,  the  reservation  of  a 
portion  for  the  poor,  after  the  model 
of  England,  was  never  an  incident  in 
the  plantation.     In  the  act  of  legisla- 
tive union,  when  the  two  countries 
were  incorporated  into  one,  Ireland 
was  received  with  her  immunities,  and 
thejr  were  guaranteed  to  her  in  the 
spirit  of  those  articles  which  concluded 
the  great  national  compact.     At  va- 
rious periods,  and  under  varied  cir- 
cumstances,  the  imperial  parliament 
took  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor  into 
its  consideration,  appointing  commit- 
tees or  commissions  to  inquire  into 
their  condition,  and  advise  such  reme- 
dial measures  as  their  wisdom  might 
suggest.  Ko  parliamentary  committee, 
no  royal  commission  ever  recommended 
such  a  system  of  poor-laws  as  was 
forced  upon  Ireland ;  no  commission 
or  committee  reported  without  utter- 
ing a  strong  monition  against  that  most 
biueful  element  introduced  into  the 
modern  system,  its  provision  for  out- 
door relief. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  par- 
ties in  whom  the  Whig  ministry  pro« 
fessed  to  have  confidence,  in  confor- 
mity with  what  they  themselves  pro- 
fessed to  believe  wise  and  good,  pro- 
nonnced  out-door  relief  a  measure  of 
confiscation  to  the  landlords — of  ruin 
and  corruption  to  the  poor ;  and  Lord 
John  Kussell  made  this  pernicious 
measure  law-*passed  it  into  a  law  even 
at  the  moment  when  its  operation  must 
have  been  most  disastrous.*  Three 
millions  of  persons  habituated  to  feed 


•  •*  There  never,"  wrote  the  inspector,  Colonel  Clarke,  "  could  have  been  a 
more  unpropitious  time  for  trying  a  gigantic  experiment  in  political  eco- 
nomy, than  that  when  the  present  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  came  into 
operation  with  the  mass  of  the  people  demoralised  by  being  gratuitously  and 
almost  indiscriminately  fed  during  the  preceding  two  years,  the  effects  of  which 
will  naturally  dog  the  union  for  years  to  come." — IrUh  Poor-law  Past,  Sec,  p.  24. 

The  writer  of  toe  pamphlet  from  which  this  extract  has  been  taken  describes  the 
unseasonableness  of  the  experiment : — 

"In    March,    1847,     not    less    than  700,000,  able-bodied    Irish    poor,    jnt}^ 
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in  idleness — ^three  millions  of  persons 
whom  one  of  her  majesty's  ministers  en- 
counted  to  take  arms,  demanding  food, 
and  Lord  John  BusscU  creates  for 
them  a  right  and  a  power  which  God's 
law  never  gave,  to  feed  at  the  cost  of 
the  industrious,  and  to  live,  if  so  it 
please  them,  improvident  and  idle. 

Three  classes  of  persons  have  advo- 
cated  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  poor- 
laws  (with  their  excrescence  the  rate  in 
aid)  for  Ireland — the  benevolent,  the 
malignant,  and  the  sordid.  One  class 
has  been  influenced  by  charitable  com- 
miseration of  the  poor — one  has  con- 
fessed that  its  actuating  principle  has 
been  hatred  of  the  landlords — one  has 
declared  its  purpose  to  purchase  land 
when  its  market  price  has  been  suf- 
ficiently depreciated.  The  views  of 
the  two  latter  classes  (whether  with  or 
without  the  designed  aid  of  govern- 
ment) have  taken  effect — those  of  the 
former  have  been  frustrated.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Desmond  wars,  the 
plague  of  famine  has  never  made  such 
liavoc  in  Ireland  ;  and  no  commotion 
or  disorder  since  those  days,  it  may  be 
added,  has  so  shaken  the  stability  and 
so  abased  the  value  of  property  in  land. 
The  natural  conclusion  to  which  ad- 
mitt«d  rules  of  reasoning  would  con- 
duct us  is,  that  the  poor-laws  have  ac 
oomplished  what  they  were  designed 
to  accomplish.  What  benevolent  men 
regret  as  among  unhappy  sequences 
of  the  system,  those  who  most  assidu- 
ously promote  it  rejoice  in  as  its  ex- 
pected consequences. 

This  truth  is  made  more  clear  by 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  the  principle  of  the  poor- 
law  as  the  measure  by  which  its  mia- 
haps  were  to  be  corrected.  Real  pro- 
perty, after  having  for  the  year  1 848  con- 
tributed  to  the  poor  rates  £1,619,646, 
about  an  eighth  of  its  valuation,  a 
third,  probably,  of  the  net  income  of 
its  ownerff,  was  found  over  more  than 
half  Ireland  unable  to  continue  these 
enormous  supplies,  and  a  '*  rate  in  aid" 
was  demanded.  How  was  it  to  be 
raised?  Justice  would  say,  from 
those  who  could  best  afford  to  con- 
tribute.    Not  so  modem  politicians. 


Th«y  say  it  must  oome  from  Iralsiid, 
Mid  from  the  classes,  too,  in  Ireland, 
upon  whom  calamity  has  pressed  most 
heavily.  Landed  property  in  fifty- 
seven  unions  has  broken  down  under 
the  pressure  of  the  rat^s.  In  these 
the  poor-law  has  done  its  office.  Let 
the  properties  be  sold,  and  the  pur- 
chaser protected  against  a  similar  cs- 
lamity,  by  enacting  a  law  that  hence- 
forth there  is  to  be  a  maximum  which 
the  rat«  shall  not  exceed.  Assuredly 
this  is  new  principle  and  practice.  A. 
bought  land  from  the  sovereign  in 
1830,  we  will  suppose,  and  paid  a  price 
for  it  which  implied  that  he  had  a  mo- 
narch's guarantee  against  the  imposi- 
sition  of  a  partial  rate  or  tax;  in 
1849  a  law  is  enacted  which  throws 
upon  him  the  burdens  from  which  be 
had  purchased  exemption,  and  when 
he  has  thus  been  ruined,  a  successor 
is  invited  to  take  his  place  and  his  pos- 
sessions, by  an  assurance  that  he  is  not 
to  be  circumvented  after  the  fashion 
of  his  predecessor. 

But  to  return.     What  is  the  rate  in 
aid  which  justice,  and  charity,  and 
pure  morals  would  suggest?    A  rate 
which  should   come   from  those  who 
could  best  afibrd  to  pay  it.    The  ssme 
laws  which  have  made  the  i^icultunl 
classes  poor  have  enriched  the  monied 
interest.     The  salaries  of  official  per- 
sons— the  dividends  in  the  funds — ^the 
interest  of  mortgages,  are  what  they 
were,  but  each  pound  sterling  repre- 
sents thirty  shillings  in  the  depressed 
produce  of  the  land.     It  is  among  the 
classes  thus  enriched,  justice  would 
demand  her  rate  in  aid.     It  is  among 
these  classes  true  charity  would  sedc 
it.     If  the  state  become  in  such  sort 
guardian  of  the  poor  that  it  legalises 
the  obligation,  whether  in  idleness  or 
employment,  to  feed  them,  every  sub- 
ject becomes,  inacertain  sense,  his"br(>> 
ther's  keeper  ;"  and  where  it  is  ofp^i- 
tive  law,  that  no  man  shall  continue  to 
be  an  hungered,  it  should  be  aoorreU' 
tive  obligation  that  no  man  be  permit- 
ted to  indulge  his  own  appetites  withoul 
contributing  to  provide  for  hii  bro- 
ther's wants.    Not,  therefore,  among 
the    poor    agriculturists    only*  bat 


then:  dependants,  were  fed  on  the  public  bounty  at  a  cost  of  four  millions  tteriias 
in  as  many  months;  the  other  four  months  (May,  June,  July,  and  Aoini^t) 
of  the  same  year  mori)  than  a  million  and  a-halr  were  expended,  feeding  od 
the  4th  of  July  about  S,000,000  poor ;  and  la  the  face  of  this  army,  say  rw9f 
nation,  of  expectants,  the  out-door  relief  portion  of  tha  prasent  Irish  |Mwr<lsv 
waa  introdiiced.'^.^/6W,  18,  19.  r  r- 
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among  the  wealthj  monied  classes, 
would  charity  seek  her  rate  in  aid. 
Among  them,  too,  pure  morals  would 
demand  it.  To  give  exemption  to 
luxury ♦  and  to  overload  frujjality  and 
temperance  is  not  to  teach  purity  of 
morals.  All  these  considerations  in- 
struct us  where  to  seek  a  rate  in  aid. 
All  articles  of  consumption  should 
contribute  to  it.  There  should  be  a 
duty  imposed  on  everything  that  we 
consume,  to  constitute  a  rate  in  aid 
for  the  reliefof  the  poor.  Such  duties 
have  been  raised  under  the  plea  of 
protection  to  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures—they have  been  raised  as  a  re- 
venue for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
^[ovemraent ; — let  a  proportion  uf  them 
henceforth  be  collected  as  the  offering 
which  every  man,  to  whom  God  has 
given  food,  makes  of  his  prosperities,  to 
relieve  his  brother's  wants.  This  is  the 
'•rate  in  aid"  which  charity  demands 
and  true  expediency  will  acknowledge 
— ^the  divine  law,  in  principle,  recom- 
mends it — the  best  instincts  of  the 
human  heart  would  give  it  welcome. 
and  an  improved  state  of  society  would 
soon  bear  testimony  to  its  excellence. 
It  would  encourage  enterprise,  relieve 
industry,  invigorate  hope,  and  would 
cast  out  the  baleful  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  estranfrement  which  now  arrays 
the  classes  and  conditions  of  men  in 
mutual  and  ruinous  animosity.  Why 
is  it  that  the  imperial  legislature  despi- 
ses  or  condemns  this  salutary  scheme, 
and  takes  in  exchange  for  it  a  system 
which  outrages  justice,  oppresses  na- 
tive industry,  ruins  ratepayers,  lays 
heavy  burdens  on  laborious  men,  ap- 
plies criminal  incentives  and  affords 
fatal  facilities  to  luxurious  indulgence; 
and,  after  exhausting  the  resources  of 
owners  and  occupiers,  leaves  the  des- 
titute to  die  of  hunger? 

Is  there  no  reason  for  this  guilty 
preference  ?  Is  it  a  caprice  ?  Dread, 
or  at  least  prepare  for,  fearful  results 
when  fantasy  can  move  the  power 
which  makes  the  laws.  Has  the  evil 
choice  a  reason  and  a  purpose?  Is 
the  purpose  discernible  in  results  ?  If 
it  be,  it  should  awaken  upright  Irish- 
men to  a  wakeful  and  sustained  appre- 
hension ;  a  scheme  to  maintain  one 
class  at  the  cost  of  ruining  another, 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  England 
unless  public  opinion  were  abused  by 
calumnies  successfully  propagated 
against  the  proscribed  class,  or  unless 
their  misdeservings  merited  odium. 
If  th6  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in 


Ireland  would  be  safe,  they  should  at 
once  take  their  cause  into  their  own 
hands,  should  endeavour  to  win  fa- 
vourable opinion  by  proving  themselves 
entitled  to  it,  and  wliile  drawing  closer 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  which  bind 
good  men  together,  should  act  as  if 
they  felt  that  an  enemy  was  at  hand 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  everything 
that  may  be  turned  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. There  are  parties  ready  to  pur- 
chase their  possessions  when  they  shall 
have  become  drugs  in  the  market- 
there  are  parties  who  desire  to  work 
the  poor-law  so  that  it  shall  be  effectual 
for  their  undoing,  and  there  is  a  pre- 
dominant body  in  the  senate  which 
consents  to  make  legislation  an  instru- 
ment for  cupidity  and  hatred,  to  pass 
laws  which  lessen  extremely  the  value 
of  property,  and  then  to  pass  laws  in  a 
spirit  of  revolutionary  innovation 
which  will  serve  to  precipitate  the  sale 
of  property  while  its  value  in  the  mar- 
ket is  unnaturally  low.  Can  anything 
be  done  to  counteract  such  machina- 
tions as  these  ?  Nothing,  perhaps,  by 
which  they  can  be  wholly  disconcerted. 
Many  victims,  in  all  probability,  will 
attest  the  efficacy  of  the  measures 
which  have  overthrown  them  ;  but 
the  evil  is  not  without  hope  or  remedy. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that,  deficient 
as  we  are  in  the  current  and  accredited 
representative  of  wealth,  we  have  the 
true  riches  which  yield  their  treasures 
up  to  the  prudent  and  industrious. 
We  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  climate  not 
discouraging  to  industry.  For  our 
domestic  uses  we  have  at  command 
almost  all  that  is  requisite  for  life,  and 
even  comfort.  How  shall  we  make 
the  most  of  these  advantages?  In 
the  first  place,  within  our  homes,  by 
cultivating  the  thrifty  virtues  as  those 
which  the  season  elevates  into  virtues 
of  the  highest  class ;  in  the  second 
place,  by  entering  into  combination 
with  each  other  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote to  the  utmost  of  our  power  every- 
thing of  Irish  produce  and  industry. 
In  the  former  effort,  we  must  make 
patriotism  enlighten  and  govern  our 
pride — we  must  learn  to  feel  that  our 
parade  and  show  should  be  of  the  kind 
that  is  neither  boastful  nor  shame- 
faced, but  that  if  there  be  any  domes- 
ic  arrangement,  any  personal  incon- 
eaience,  with  which  we  are  dissatisfied, 
it  should  be  the  inconsistency  which 
assumes  in  a  time  of  rebuke  and  dif- 
ficulty the  attributes  or  offices  of  a  pros- 
perous season.   We  should  eultirate  ia 
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our  homes  a  generous  parsimony,  which. 
In  taking  care  that  not  a  crumb  be  lost, 
has  the  thought  ever  present,  that  its 
hoards,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
dedicated  to  the  necessities  and  the 
improvement  of  our  country.  Let  us 
leave  to  those  who  love  such  honour, 
the  praise  of  basing  the  financial 
fabric  of  a  nation  on  consuntptitm^  and 
testing  the  prosperity  of  a  season  by 
the  indulgence  that  has  been  afforded 
to  appetite  :^> 

**  Feed  and  be  fat,  mj  fair  CaUipolis.** 

Let  us  form  a  different  estimate,  and 
seek  a  far  different  glory :  be  it  ours 
to  adopt  retrenchment,  where  others 
stimulate  consumption,  and  let  the 
self-denial  which  facilitates  acquisition, 
have  the  place  with  us  whicn  others 
have  assigned  to  the  luxury  which 
pampers  appetite  and  wastes  sub- 
stance. 

No  doubt,  cases  will  be  found  in 
which  retrenchment  comes  too  late. 
Of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land, 
many,  we  fear,  must  sink  into  a  far 
inferior  condition  than  they  have 
lived  in :  but  there  are  many  whose 
difficulties  are  not  insuperable,  and 
whose  circumstances  a  few  years  of 
rigid  economy,  vigilance,  and  ex- 
ertion, may  retrieve.  All,  even  the 
most  distressed,  may  be  served  by 
a  combined  endeavour  to  obtain  re- 
dress of  serious  grievances.  What 
we  recommend  may  appear  to  the 
desponding  and  the  slothful  (who 
say  *•  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way") 
visionary  and  extravagant,  but  we 
will  not  fear  to  offer  the  suggestion. 
The  owners  and  occupiers  (to  a  large 
extent)  of  land  should  meet  in  every 
county  or  barony  of  Ireland,  and  take 
counsel  together.  The  time  is  come 
when  there  should  be  no  concealments 
of  difficulty  or  distress,  actual  or  ap- 
inrehended.  Let  none  meet  for  counsel 
mU  such  as  resolve  to  submit  their  cir- 
enmstances  to  the  probe.  Among  those 
who  assemble,  there  will  be  a  majority 
of  proprietors  who  pay  heavy  interest 
to  annuitants  and  mortgagees — there 
will  be  none  who  have  not  suffered  by 
the  laws  establishing  a  free  trade  in 
corn,  and  recognising  pauperism  as  a 
lucrative  trade  for  the  idle.  A  tem- 
perate  and  faithful  statement  of  the 
injuries  thus  inflicted,  and  their  effects, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  public,  and 
an  apolication  made  to  creditors  of 
every  description,  asking  of  them  such 
forbearance,  accommodation,  and  com- 


position, as  most  severe  and  unlocked 
for  laws  hare  rendered  just  and  reason- 
able. Those  laws  have  removed,  one 
stage,  the  claims  of  every  creditor; 
they  have  interposed  the  new  right 
created  for  the  pauper,  between  the 
creditors' just  demand  and  the  security 
assigned  to  him.  As  a  species  of  re- 
compense for  this  injustice,  the  credi- 
tor has  an  augmentation  of  his  weEiitb. 
His  revenues  can  now  purchase  three 
barrels  of  com,  or  three  sirloins  rf 
beef  where  formerly  they  could  hare 
but  two.  The  monied  interest  has  hsd 
this  gain  at  the  sore  cost  of  the  hnded. 
It  is  not  unbecoming  on  the  one  side 
to  ask,  and  will  be  prudent,  as  well 
as  amiable  on  the  other  side  to  mnu 
that  they  who  have  had  partiaS  be- 
nefit from  an  unjust  law,  shall  ofier 
some  contribution  or  concession  to  the 
relief  of  those  on  whom  the  wbde 
pressure  of  its  injustice  has  most 
crushingly  fallen.  We  may  be  told 
that  to  hope  such  a  result  is  chimeriod. 
There  care  some  to  whom  it  may  Beein 
so— are  there  any  who  think,  that,  in 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
landed  interest  in  Ireland,  it  can  be 
amiss  to  make  the  experiment? 

At  the  meetings  we  recommend,  the 
parties  assembled  should  come  to  u 
understanding  how  they  may  matuslij 
aid  and  countenance  each  other  in  ctr- 
rying  out  schemes    of  economy,  re- 
trenchmenty    and    encouragement  of 
native  industry.     It  will  soon  be  seen 
that  many    of  the   appliances  which 
were  set  down  among  the  necefltiriej 
of  life  owe  their  place  there  to  ansound 
opinion,  to  foolish  rivalry,  to  a  paltry 
sense  of  shame ;  and  it  will  be  found, 
as  soon  as  rectified  opinion  has  pro- 
nounced a  judgment,  that  much  wealth 
is  at  our  command,  which  bad  Iain  too 
long  unregarded.     The  gift  of  God  to 
his  chosen  people  was  nut  a  Caliromian 
region;  it  was  ««a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,*'  a  land  abounding  in 
vegetable  and  animal  riches— He  hsf 
given  us  such  a  land.     We  have  miik 
and  honey,  fruits  and  corn,  cattle,  and 
fowls,  and  fish,  wool  and  flax.    To  ose 
them,  and,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  them, 
is  not  to  convert  them  into,  but  to  re- 
cognise them  as  the  true  natural  ricbe». 
We  shall  find  when  we  regard  wealth 
in  itself,  not  in  its  arbitrary  represen- 
tative,  that  we  are  not  so  poor  as  we 
feared  we  were. 

At  these  meetings  too,  which  we 
recommend,  arrangements  should  be 
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made  for  deriving  from  the  Boards  of 
Poor  -  Law     Guardians   the  beDefits 
which   these    district  parliaments  are 
capable   of  affording.      These   assem- 
blies represent  the  property,  and  make 
provision  for  the  poverty  of  our  country. 
They  should  be  diligent  and  discreet 
in  the  discharge  of  their  onerous  duties, 
so  that  their  constituents  be  not  unne- 
cessarily  oppressed,  nor  their  clients 
demoralised     or     neglected.       They 
should  take  care  that  the  unemployed 
be  few   in   number,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  helpless  and  the 
voluntarily  idle  be  never  lost  sight  of. 
Every  workhouse  should  be  a  normal 
school    of   industry ;    employment,  if 
practicable,  should  be  found  for  every 
inmate  not  disabled ;  and  while  the  cost 
of  maintenance  was  thus  lightened  to 
the  payers  of  rates,  new  processes  of 
labour  and  productiveness  should  be 
introduced    into    every    part  of  the 
country.      To  render  the  Boards  of 
Guardians   an  effective  institution,  a 
system  of  correspondence  should  be  ar- 
ranged, by  which  if  not  all  of  one  mind, 
all  might  be  found  conspiring  to  the 
same  end.   Each  Board  should  appoint 
its  committee  of  supervision  auid  cor- 
respondence, and   from  time  to  time 
conferences  by  baronies,  counties,  and 
provinces  should  take  place,  until  the  af- 
fairs, resources,  and  difiBculties  of  every 
portion   of  our   country — the   drains 
upon  our  wealth  for  the   benefit   of 
creditors  and  absentees — the  amount 
of  our  taxation,  direct  and  indirect, 
poor's-rates  (as  they  ought  to  be)  in- 
cluded— the  profits  of  our  commerce 
to  the  empire  at  large  and  to  our- 
selves, and  the  duties  paid  by  us  in. 
British  ports  as  well  as  Irish,  bad  be- 
come thoroughly  known,  and  a  system 
of  mutual  accommodation,   by  which 
the    superfluities   of   one    place,  and 
the    wants    of   another,     would    re- 
dress   and  relieve   each     other,  was 
established  for  the    benefit  of   every 
part  of  our  country.     We  venture  not 
upon  details  in  thus  intimating  what 
we  believe  may  prove  beneficial  in  the 
agency    of     our    poor-law     system. 
When    the  various   Boards    address 
themselves  to  their  duty,  under  a  pre- 
siding feeling  that  the  country  has  been 
given  in  charge  to  them,  we  are  satis- 
fied they   will  soon  discover  to  how 
great  things  their  labours  may  become 
conducive.      We  would  content  our- 
selves with  urging  the  remembrance  of 
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one  truth  which  we  feel  ought  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of — it  is,  that  every  article 
of  Irish  produce  is  the  exponent  of  a 
certain  amount  of  Irish  labour.  Of  the 
price  of  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  oats^ 
twenty-four  shillings  (a  fourth,  or  per- 
haps a  third)  had  been  previously  dis- 
bursed for  labour.  Discontinue  labour 
by  displacing  the  native  produce  for 
foreign,  and  the  twenty-four  shillings 
will  be  changed  from  wages  into  poor 's- 
rates. 

There  is,  however,  a  duty  which  the 
various  Boards  of  Guardians  should 
never  neglect.  It  is  that  of  giving 
publicity  to  their  grievances,  and  of 
protesting  against  the  injustice  of  the 
law  they  are  appointed  to  administer. 
That  law  has  had  the  assent  of  the 
British  people  through  the  operatioii 
of  a  most  dishonest  misrepresentation. 
Property  in  England  has  been  pur- 
chased or  acquired  subject  to  a  burden 
from  which  Irish  property  was  ex- 
empt ;  and  therefore  Irish  proprietors 
were  to  be  saddled  with  a  burden  for 
which  no  consideration  was  given 
them.  As  honestly  might  it  be  claimed, 
that  inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  land- 
owners in  Ir^nd  inherited  with 
their  estates  encumbrances  by  which 
they  were  burdened,  English  pro- 
perty should  be  required  also  to  take 
upon  itself  obligations  from  which  it 
had  had  exemption.  It  may,  to  be 
sure,  be  said  that  the  poor,  by  divine 
law,  have  claims  which  ought  to  be 
respected.  That  is  not  the  question. 
The  matter  in  dispute  is  against  what 
class  of  persons  should  those  claims  be 
enforced.  In  England  they  take  effect 
on  persons  who  hold  property  on  the 
condition  of  respecting  them,  who  pay 
rates  for  the  poor  as  part  purchase  of 
the  possessions  they  retain.  In  Ire- 
land they  take  effect  on  persons,  who 
paid  at  once  the  whole  purchase  of 
their  estates,  and  to  whom,  when  the 
precedent  of  England  was  adopted 
against  them,  that  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase or  value  of  their  estates  ought 
to  be  returned,  which  an  impartial 
commission  should  declare  equivalent 
to  the  poor-rate.  Every  Board  of 
Guardians,  every  assembly  of  land- 
owners and  occupiers,  should  enter  this 
protest;  there  may  be  difficulty  of 
gaining  for  it  a  patient  consideration, 
but  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  un- 
derstood it  will  not  be  inoperative. 

In  all  the  activities  we  recommend, 
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there  is  nothiog  in  which  the  British 
peopleiond  even  the  British  legislature, 
may  not  with  much  propriety  be  called 
upon  to  aid  us.  We  put  away  from  ns 
altogether  every  thought  of  seeking 
Repeal.  That  momentous  change  may 
be  effected.  Independence^  or  the 
counterfeit  of  independence,  may  be 
forced  upon  us.  England  may  com- 
plete her  series  of  aggressions  by 
prooluming  a  separation.  If  so— un- 
sought fbr  and  undesired  by  us,  it 
ought  not  to  find  us  unprepared.  We 
may  learn  administrative  habits^  and 
acquire  the  wisdom  meet  to  direct  them 
in  those  parliaments  which  have  been 
set  up  in  an  injustice  for  which  we  are 
not  answerable.  In  them  we  may  be 
trained  amidst  influences  of  justice, 
benevolence,  and  discretion  ;  these  are 
wholesome  influences.  If  there  be  vir- 
tue among  us  they  will  draw  it  out. 
We  have  little  to  hope  for  from  the 
leffislature  if  we  are  not  true  to  our- 
selves. The  British  legislature  has 
experienced  a  mighty  change ;  men 
noW|  even  of  ability,  enter  into  parlia- 
ment in  the  spirit  in  which  they  em- 
brace a  profession — personal  advan- 
tage theur  first  object»  their  country *8 
honour  and  interest  but  the  second. 
A  place  in  the  senate  is  regarded 
matter  of  privilege  to  the  individual, 
not  of  duty  to  the  state ;  England,  with 
her  glorious  constitutions,  her  world  of 
colonies,  her  majestic  associations,  is 


looked  upon  as  something  to  trade 
upon  or  conjure  with,  not  to  serve  in ; 
discussions  arise,  not  on  the  question 
who  is  worthy  to  be  her  minister  or 
her  champion,  but  upon  her  right  to 
refuse  confidence  to  any  who  may  de- 
sire the  distinction  of  holding  an  offiee 
in  her  service.  The  question  of  right 
and  duty  has  been  transposed,  and  the 
individual  takes  precedence  of  the  ac- 
tion. In  a  parliament  where  such 
discussions  engage  attention,  and  en- 
counter no  rebuke,  there  is  an  absence 
of  real  greatness.  But  the  people  of 
England  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  faction  which  has  acquired  a 
temporary  influence  in  the  national 
councils ;  and  whilst  it  is  right  that  we 
should,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
prepare  for  the  worst  eatremity,  we 
should  make  our  preparations  in  a 
spirit  which  strives  to  promote  and 
cherish  a  cordial  union,  a  true  brother- 
hood, with  the  benevolent  people  of 
England.  And  this  we  can  do ;  the 
measures  and  the  habits  calculated  to 
win,  by  meriting,  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  the  best  of  our  fellow-subjects 
in  the  British  empire,  are  those  which 
will  best  prepare  us  for  meetii^  the 
perils  of  the  emergency,  if,  influenced 
by  councils  in  which  a  thirst  fbr  gun 
supplies  the  place  of  a  spirit  of  honour 
and  integrity,  the  British  empire  is 
prevailed  against  to  repeal  the  Union. 
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MARIA   EDGEWORTH. 

As  friends  roust  be  torn  by  Fate  from  the  embrace  of  iodividualsy  and  what  waa 
affection  be  subdued  into  memory,  so  is  it  decreed  that  celebrated  characters 
moat  pass  from  time  to  time  from  before  the  eyes  of  the  community  they  had 
shed  a  lustre  upon,  leaving  in  place  of  the  gladdening  influence  of  their  presence 
a  Toidy  occnpi^  only  by  the  melancholy  satisfaction  that  at  least  the  honoured 
names  belong  to  its  permanent  history. 

Maria  Edgeworth  is  no  more.  At  this  period  of  the  month  we  have  not  time 
to  enlarge  upon  an  announcement,  which  indeed  is  in  itself  sure  to  arrest  public 
Attention  without  any  comment  of  ours.  English  literature  claims  the  calamity 
as  her  own,  and  will  find  a  voice  wherever  its  influence  reaches — and  where 
does  it  not  reach  ? — throughout  the  civilised  world.  Our  part  is  a  more  pecu- 
liar one^4i  more  painful  and  difficult  one,  too,  than  any  mere  formal  panegyric: 
we  have  to  mourn,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  the  loss  of  its  brightest  literary 
ornament. 

In  the  brilliancy  of  her  more  extended  works,  the  true  grounds  of  this  gifted 
lady's  fame  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of.  As  in  the  case  of  a  desultory  and  incon- 
sistent though  eminent  legal  philosopher  of  our  time,  the  less-observed  and 
hambler  achievement  of  cheapening  knowledge,  and  bringing  that  illustrious 
gaest  to  doors  she  would  not  have  previously  condescended  to  visit,  will  form 
with  posterity  the  true  foundation  of  his  greatness ;  so,  in  estimating  Miss 
Edgeworth's  services  to  literature,  we  ought  to  do  what  future  generations  will 
do,  and  make  it  her  title  to  the  place  she  is  destined  to  hold  in  public  estimation 
that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  she  it  was  who  first  brought  the  rational 
morality  and  exalted  sensibilities  of  maturer  life  to  a  level  with  the  comprehen- 
sion of  childhood,  forestalling  the  teaching  of  schools  and  colleges  in  this  respect 
by  the  power  of  combining  ethics  with  entertainment,  suited  to  attract  the  young, 
and  teaching  the  language  of  truth  and  virtue,  in  its  alphabet. 

That  she  was  a  highly  successful  novelist,  when  that  field  was  less  trodden 
than  it  is  now,  is  inferior  praise  to  this ;  and  we  have  ever  held  that  the  lessons 
of  morality,  which  all  her  writing^  aimed  at  conveying,  were  then  most  conspi- 
cuous and  most  conducive  to  human  benefit  when  they  cast  off,  as  it  were,  the 
gravity  and  reserve  of  society,  and  introduced  themselves,  in  sportive  guise,  as 
the  playthings  and  companions  of  the  nursery. 

Ir  we  are  to  measure  the  importance  of  literary  efforts  by  the  effect  they 
produce,  the  influence  they  exercise,  and  the  changes  they  work,  then,  in  other 
departments  as  well  as  this.  Miss  Edgeworth  stands  eminently  conspicuous. 
The  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  generation  now  already  pasnng  its  ma- 
turity, has  been  moulded  unquestionably  to  an  appreciable  extent  on  her  educa- 
tional works ;  but  when  we  recollect  that  to  her  earlier  novels  Scott  confessed 
himself  indebted  for  the  first  idea  of  illustrating  the  character  and  scenes  of  his 
own  country  by  means  of  popular  tales,  we  shidl  see  to  how  large  an  extent  that 
one  intellect  has  made  the  world  its  debtor.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  enhance  the  interest  creative  talent  is  ever  invested  with,  that  it 
operates  beyond  itself,  as  it  were,  developing  powers  and  originating  actions 
lying  without  the  orbit  of  its  own  career. 

On  Uie  yonne  the  effect  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings  was  striking.  The 
wisdom  derived  from  them  was  not,  as  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  has 
expressed  it,  the 

**  Slow  product  of  Uboriooi  yean  T* 

the  operation  was  ^oing  on  every  hour  ;  we  could  see  precepts  reduced,  before 
our  eyes,  to  practice ;  and  the  tender  mind  becoming  visibly  impressed  with 
those  patterns  which,  falling  within  the  grander  outline  of  Christianity,  serve 
to  fill  up  the  details  of  the  human  character,  and  blend  the  whole  into  one 
chaste  and  harmonious  design.  Within  many  a  family  circle  we  can  imagine  the 
event  we  are  now  recording  to  fall  as  a  sensible  blow,  and  can  fancy  the  eye,  bent 
over  the  favourite  page,  to  be  dimmed  with  a  tear,  which,  dropping  on  the 
familiar  words,  consecrates  them  from  thenceforth  a  sacred  memory  in  the 
youthful  heart. 
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Bat  we  are  straying  beyond  our  limits.  This  distinguished  lady  has  passed 
from  amongst  as.  To  all  except  the  few  who  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advaa- 
tage  of  her  friendship  and  acqoaintanoe,  she  lives  in  her  inflaences  alone.  lo 
these^  indeed^  she  still  surTives — she  eiLists  for  every  one  as  long  as  they  oontinoe 
to  peruse  her  writings  with  delight  and  profit.  In  the  increased  power  she 
affords  to  one  class  of  self-instruction*  and  to  another  of  disciplining  the  minds 
under  their  charge,  she  stands  beside  them  an  ever-present  good*  >Ben^  dead, 
$he  tpeakeih. 

To  that  favoured  few,  alas !  her  loss  is  less  easily  repaired.  For  many  years, 
she  hady  it  is  true,  secluded  herself  within  the  ancestral  groves  of  Edgeworths- 
town»  from  which  of  late,  she  rarely  emerged,  except  when  she  lent  herself  to 
the  affectionate  importunities  of  members  of  her  own  immediate  fiumly :  bat  she 
continued  to  the  last  to  keep  herself  in  communion  with  the  great  worid  witboot 
by  means  of  constant  and  unrestrained  correspondence  with  a  circle  of  friends, 
including  some  of  the  most  gifted  and  eminent  individuals  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  statesmen  and  philosophers  as  well  as  authors.  These  friends  can 
best  testify  to  the  justice  of  this  encomium — they  can  witness  to  the  freshness  of 
heart,  retained  to  the  verge  of  extreme  old  age,  and  surviving  not  only  the 
common  assaults  of  time,  but  the  attacks  of  more  than  one  severe  domestic 
bereavement.  They  best  can  exonerate  the  writer,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  keen  and  affectionate  sensibilities  beating  as  strong  witlan  her 
bosom  up  to  the  supreme  hour,  as  when  they  instigated  the  happiest 
effusions  of  her  fancy,  and  attracted  the  most  ardent  admiration  of  society. 
They  know  that  not  a  feeling  flagged — not  an  energy  failed.  Alire  to  erery* 
thing  around  her,  and  responding  to  every  exalted  and  humane  emotion,  she 
might  be  said  to  partake  of  that  comprehensive  philanthropy,  the  expression  of 
which  earned  for  the  dramatist  of  old  the  plaudits  of  assembled  Rome.  Nothing 
was  foreign  from  her  affections,  except  what  was  unworthy  of  them  ;  and  she 
retiuned  to  the  termination  of  her  existence  that  power,  generally  jodged  to  be 
the  exclusive  characteristic  of  youth,  of  admitting  n^io  interests  into  the  compa- 
nionship of  old  ones,  and  of  allowing  the  heart  to  warm  for  a  cause,  or  an  indi- 
vidual, the  meridian  of  her  life  was  a  stranger  to. 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  qualities  are  known  as  they  are  by  so  many  friends 
and  connexions  competent  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  a  perscmal  narrative. 
We  should  otherwise  have  feared  lest  the  unostentatious  humility  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  private  virtues  should  cause  them  to  be  overlooked,  or  overborne 
rather,  in  the  current  of  her  literary  history. 

Nor  can  we,  in  our  editorial  capacity,  be  suspected  of  being  infloenced  by 
any  undue  bias.  In  her  views  respecting  the  relative  pubiishiog  claims  and 
capabilities  of  England  and  Ireland,  many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  she 

differed  from  us  very  widely.     Her  sentiments — dare  we  call  them  prejndieet  ? 

were  all  in  favor  of  the  metropolitan  centre.  She  considered  Liondoa  ihe  natoral 
soil  of  Irish  as  well  as  English  literary  enterprise,  and  felt  little  interest  in  pro- 
rooting  any  local  rivalry.  Whilst,  like  Moore,  she  was  inspired  with  a  truly 
patriotic  regard  for  her  native  land,  and,  like  him,  shed  a  lustre  upon  it  by  the 
brightness  of  her  genins^ike  him,  too,  she  was  an  JSngtish  writer  bom  in  Ire- 
land, and  connected  her  literary  existence  exclusively  with  the  sister  country. 

She  is  gone  from  amongst  us.  She  has  done  much  good  that  the  world 
knows  of— much  that  it  may  yet  know  of— and  much  that  it  will  never  know  of. 
Instances  will  spring  to  many  an  affectionate  memory.  They  thfoog  to  one 
breast  which  might  seize  the  tempting  opportunity  of  discharging  the  bnrden 
of  gratitude  that  weighs  upon  it.  But  unfortunately  the  same  feelings  towards 
that  revered  friend  which  prompt  the  tongue  to  utterance,  restrain  the  expres- 
sion of  acknowledgments  that  miffht  have  done  violence  to  the  sensidve  delicacy 
of  her  nature.  It  more  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  dead,  and  pro^  of  the 
living,  to  have  it  known,  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  government  boonty  ex- 
tended to  native  literary  merit,  was  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  th«  ardeat 
and  disinterested  eloquence  of  this  true-hearted  Irishwoman. 

Maria  Edgeworth  is  no  more.  This  is  hut  a  hasty  offering  cast  upon  her 
hearse.  Around  her  urn  will  twine  more  costly  wreaths,  bat  there  will  be 
none  presented  with  truer  respect  or  more  heartftlt  devotion. 
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610. 

Seville,  the  Sacking  of,  a  Ballad,  430. 

Sinai,  its  leading  Features,  501. 

Song,  «  To  my  Ladye-Love,"  325. 

Superstitions,  Irish  Popular,  541,  707. 

Sutton,  Henry  8.,  Poems,  reviewed, 
734. 

Swift,  Dean,  the  Closing  Years  of  his 
Life,  374. 

Sybil,  Lines  addressed  to,  530. 

Sympathies,  429. 

Tasso  at  St.  Onofrio,  264. 

Thoughts  and  Meditations  in  Verse,  by 
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from  the  Servian,  99. 

Tuscan  Revolution,  the,  531. 

Tyndale,  J.  W.,  The  Island  of  Sardi- 
nia, reviewed,  573. 

Union,  Experiences  of,  774. 

Waren,  or  the  Oracular  Afflatus  of  the 

Hindoos,  307. 
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Dean  Swift's  Life,  with  an  Appendix, 
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